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No.  1. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


BT     HKNBT     J.    V  K  R  M  O  N  . 


TUI  LIBERTY  BELL. 


he  story  of 
the  Declara- 
tion of  Inde- 
pendence is 
familiar  t  o 
every  Ameri- 
can. We  will 
not,  in  conse- 
quence, re- 
peat it  now. 
Why  it   took 

pioe,  and  what  oppressions  preceded  it,  even  our 
Toaag  children  kttow.  We  only  refer  to  it,  in 
tais  place,  as  introductory  to  the  Great  Centennial 
ExliibiUon,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
tiiiijear,  to  commemorate  that  world-wide  im- 
poftut  erent.  We  say  world-wide  important, 
b<«UM  there  IS  no  doubt  that  the  spread  of 
liberal  principles  in  Europe,  and  the  general 
■aeliontion  of  Iho  condition  of  mankind,  erery- 
ibere,  within  the  last  century,  is  attributable, 
ia  »  great  degree,  to  the  influence  of  the  Ame- 
rica Declaration  of  Independence. 

Tbe  first  Congresa,  which  met  in  1774,  did  not 
«^««mble,  in  i^iat  is  now  called  the  Hall  of  In- 
^wQdence,  and  which  was  then  the  State 
3»se,  bat  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  an  edifice  that 
<tttjj  badL  from  Chestnut  street,  just  below 
Fffurth,  in  PhihMlelphia.  This  building  belong- 
^i  to  the  guild  of  carpenters,  as  its  name  im- 
ri«,  tad  ia  still  standing.  It  is  a  plain,  brick 
^ce,  m  the  sljle  of  that  day,  and  is  kept  in 
«P«ir  by  its  owners,  the  association  of  Master 
'*rp«ateM.  It  was  here  that  Washington,  Pat- 
^k  Senry,  Richard  Henry  Lee.  and  a  host  of 
^^Ws,  first  set  in  motion,  and  some  of  them  un- 
K-ascioasly,  the  ball  of  revolution.  They  met  in 
^  apper  room  of  the  edifice,  an  apartment  about 
fej-fiye  feet  squire,  with  a  recess  twenty-fiTC 
^p,  at  one  end.   They  sat  for  awhile  in  silence. 


and  then  Patrick  Henry  arose.  **  A  good-looking 
member  in  plain  clothes,"  as  a  cotemporary  de- 
scribed  him.  But  his  eloquence  soon  fired  all. 
Two  days  after  came  the  news  of  the  cannonade 
at  Boston.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  rector  of 
Christ's  Church,  had  been  asked  to  open  the 
Congress  with  prayer,  and  electrified  all  by 
reading  the  Psalm  for  the  day,  the  86th.  "  Plead 
my  cause,  0,  Lord,  with  them  that  strive  with 
me;  fight  against  them,  that  fight  against  me. 
Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand  up 
for  mine  help.,"  etc.,  etc.  All  hailed  it  as  a  good 
omen.  As  John  Adams  wrote  home  to  his  wife, 
'*  It  seemed  as  if  Heaven  had  ordained  that 
Psalm  to  be  read  that  morning." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  event,  that,  when  the  prayer 
was  oifered  up,  Washington  was  the  only  mem- 
ber that  knelt,  even  of  the  other  Virginians, 
Episcopalians  like  himself.     The  New  England 
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members,  being  Congregationalists,  or  Presby- 
terians, stood  during  prayer,  as  is  still  the  cus- 
tom with  those  sects,  and  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers followed  their  example. 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL  IN  1774. 

The  Still  more  memorable  Congress,  which 
passed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
gress of  1776,  met  in  the  State  House,  now  called 
Independence  Hall.  This  structure  stands  about 
two  blocks  west  of  Carpenters'  Hall.  It  occupies, 
with  its  grounds,  the  entire  square  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  and  Walnut  and  Chestnut. 
The  time-honored  edifice  is  about  fifty  feet  back 
from  the  line  of  Chestnut  street,  on  whieh  it 
fronts,  and  remains,  to  this  day,  substantially  as 
it  was  in  1776.  It  was  erected  originally,  in 
1729,  and  is  a  very  favorable  specimen,  archi- 
tecturally, of  the  style  of  that  day.  The  materials 
are  brick,  with  quoins,  window-frames,  string 
courses,  etc.,  of  marble.  The  rooms  inside  are 
wainscoted  to  the  ceiling,  and  show  very  con- 
siderable technical  skill  in  the  carvings,  etc. 
Few  buildings  of  that  period,  even  in  England, 
that  were  no  larger,  excel  this  old  State  House. 
A  steeple  was  erected  in  1756,  and  was  standing 
in  1774,  when  the  first  Congress  met  in  Carpen- 
ters* Hall.  We  give,  above,  an  illustration  of  In- 
dependence Hall,  with  this  original  steeple. 

In  1776,  however,  the  steeple  no  longer  ex- 
isted. It  had  become  ruinous  and  been  taken 
down.  In  its  place  an  ordinary  roof  was  placed 
on  the  brick  tower.  Tliis  tower  is  on  the  southern , 
or  Walnut  street  side,  and  is  four  stories  high. 
It  was  from  a  balcony,  leading  out  from  the 


great  window,  on  the  second  story  of  this  tower, 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  after  it 
had  been  adopted,  was  read,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  to  the  assembled  crowd  below.  Above, 
hung  the  liberty  bell,  an  illustration  of  which  is 
given  as  an  initial  letter,  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. This  famous  bell  has  a  history  apart  fron 
that  of  being  the  bell  rung  on  that  great  day.  ^s 
h.id  been  cast  in  London,  in  1752,  but  on  its  ver> 
first  trial,  in  Philadelphia,  it  got  cracked.  It 
was  then  recast  under  direction  of  the  State  As- 
sembly. By  what  seems  almost  prophetic  insight, 
a  motto  was  now  added  to  it,  taken  from  Holy 
Writ,  (Leviticus  xxv.  chapter,  10th  verse,)  **  Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  How  little,  at  that  time, 
twenty-three  years  before  Congress  met  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  did  its  founders  know  that  it 
would  literally  fulfil  this  injunction !  For  this 
bell  was  the  first  one  rung  to  announce  the  Decla- 
ration. Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  sound 
of  that  bell,  proclaiming  liberty  to  all  men,  heard 
first  on  that  eventful  fourth  of  July,  has  gone  on, 
reverberating,  not  only  throughout  this  land,  but 
all  lands,  and  will  reverberate,  let  us  hope,  till 
all  men,  every  where,  are  *'  f^ee  and  equal." 

Independence  Hall,  as  it  stood  in  1776,  there- 
fore, had  no  steeple,  though  often  represented 
with  one.  We  give  a  view,  taken  at  that  time  from 
the  douth-western  comer  of  the  Walnut  street 
front.  This  view  includes  the  window,  where 
stood  the  balcony,  from  which,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Declaration  was  read  to  the  people.  The 
Declaration  was  passed,  finally,about  two  o'clock, 
on  the  memorable  fourth  of  July.  The  liberty 
bell  immediately  announced  the  passage  of  the 


INDEPENDENCE  HALL  IN  1776. 
I  act  of  Independence.    Crowds  of  people  had  been 
I  lingering  about,  all  the  morning,  in  expectation 
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of  the  crent.  and  this  crowd  was  soon  swelled  to 
thrioe  its  original  magnitude  bj  the  hundreds 
vho  came  thronging  at  the  sound.  It  was  then 
that  the  Declaration  was  first  read  to  the  people 
from  the  balcony  in  the  tower.  The  excitement 
MDtinued  through  the  entire  afternoon  aud  late 
into  the  night.  Bonfires  blazed  in  the  streets, 
huzzas  rent  the  air  eTerywhere ;  and  it  was  nearly 
midnight,  as  a  cotemporary  chronicler  says,  when 
quiet  at  last  fell  upon  the  town. 

Four  days  later  a  more  imposing  celebration 
took  place.  There  still  stood  in  the  State  House 
yard,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Walnut  street 
fr>nt,  a  staging,  which  hod  been  erected  to  ob- 
serre  the  transit  of  Venus.  From  this,  on  the 
Sih,  the  Declaration  was  again  read  to  the  peo- 
ple, this  time  with  greater  formality,  accom- 
panie^l  by  speeches,  and  followed,  in  the  even- 
ing, by  fire-works  and  other  organized  demon- 
strations, till  a  thunder-storm  came  up  and  dis- 
persed the  thousands  who  thronged  the  streets. 
Meantime,  the  Declaration,  though  formally 
Adopted  by  Congress,  had  not  yet  been  signed 
hj  the  different  members,  as  some  authorities 
assert,  but  only  by  John  Hancock.   But  Jefferson, 


in  his  autobiography,  says  that  the  rough  draft 
was  signed  by  every  member  present.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  correct.  But  the  formal,  engrossed 
copy  was  not  signed  till  later ;  and  hence  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  him  and  other 
authorities.  For  time  was  required  to  engross  the 
document  on  parchment ;  after  that  the  heat  drove 
many  members  away ;  and  in  consequence  it  was 
the  28th  of  August  before  the  signatures,  as  we 
now  see  them,  on  the  original  document  preserved 
at  the  capital,  were  appended.  Washington  was 
not  a  member  of  this  Congress.  He  had,  on  this 
eventful  day,  his  head-quarters  in  New  York,  as 
general-in-chief.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
passage  of  the  Declaration,  he  caused  it  to  be 
read  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  army, 
with  all  proper  official  pomp,  heartily  endorsing 
it  himself,  both  as  a  private  citizen  and  in  his 
public  capacity  as  commander-in-chief. 

The  room  in  which  the  Declaration  was  adopt- 
ed, is  on  the  east  side.  You  enter  the  stately 
corridor,  or  hall,  that  goes  through  the  building, 
from  north  to  south,  and  find  it  on  your  left,  as 
you  pass  in  fW)m  Chestnut  street.  This  corridor 
runs  the  entire  depth  of  the  building,  and  then 
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leads,  by  a  high,  arched  door,  into  the  tower,  up 
which  runs  a  massive  stair-case,  bj  which  access 
is  had  to  the  steeple,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  story 
of  Independence  Hall.  The  walls  of  the  corridor, 
like  the  walls  of  all  the  rooms  in  this  stately  edi- 
fice, are  wainscoted  to  the  ceiling,  ornamented 
with  columns,  and  adorned  with  an  elaborate 
frieze.  We  give  a  picture  of  it,  as  you  enter 
fVom  Chestnut  street,  so  that  the  stately  charac- 
ter of  it^  architecture,  paneling,  and  carved  work, 
and  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  may  be  ralized  by 
the  reader.  The  engraving  is  the  one  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

The  room  in  which  the  Declaration  was  passed 
is  now  used  as  a  museum  of  historical  relics  con- 
nected with  that  famous  act.  Here  is  the  antique 
chair  in  which  Hancock  sat  on  that  memorable 
day ;  here  is  the  ink-stand  used  on  the  occasion, 
etc.,  etc.  Around  the  walla  hang  portraits  of  the 
Signers.  We  do  not  give  an  engraving  of  it,  this 
month,  because  it  will  appear  in  our  pteel  engrav- 


ing, the  "Centennial  Gift,"  to  be  issued,  next 
month,  as  a  supplement,  with  our  February 
number.  * 

The  rest  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  other 
apartments,  all  originally  finished  in  the  same 
costly  style,  with  paneling  and  carved  work,  as 
the  one  where  the  Declaration  was  signed.  For 
many  years  Peale's  Museum  occupied  the  fW>nt 
room,  up  stairs,  which  ran,  at  that  time,  the 
entire  length  of  the  edifice.  The  whole  structure 
now  goes  under  the  name  of  Independence  Hall^ 
though  strictly  that  title  ought  to  be  confined  to 
the  room  where  Congress  sat. 

The  appearance  of  Independence  Hall,  as  it 
looks  now,  is  shown  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
It  does  not  differ  in  the  least,  fh)m  that  pre- 
sented in  1776,  except  in  having  a  steeple.  The 
statue,  of  Washington,  in  the  foreground,  was 
erected  a  few  years  ago.  The  view  is  taken  trora 
the  north-west  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Sixth 
Btreet«),  looking  south-e&At. 
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Join  Caxtrxw  stopped  before  the  florist's  I 
vindow,  for  a  roee  was  bloesomiiig  there,  unlike  : 
toj  he  hsd  erer  seen  before.  It  wss  white  as  a 
Ii!j  <a  the  edges  of  its  petals,  and  golden  at  its 
hetzt    It  looked  like  a  roee  of  Psradise. 

"I  win  bay  that  for  Dora,'*  he  said, 

"It  is  unique,*'  the  florist  said.  "I  hsTO 
D«Ter  seen  any  other  l&e  it  I  nused  it  myself, 
tad  hsre  tried  to*grow  others  firom  it,  bat  with- 
ratniceess." 

Hdf  an  hoar  later,  a  girl  with  a  beaatifbl 
fiKe  was  beading  oyer  the  rose,  with  a  soft  smile  on 
her  fips ;  and  John  Garthew  was  standing  by  her. 

"I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  bring 
joa  to  remember  me  by,"  he  said. 

'* I  don't  want  anything  to  make  me  remem- 
ber joa/'  she  answered,  softly. 

**  I  did  not  believe  yoa  would  ft>rget  me,''  he 
nsvered.  "But  this  rose  made  me  think  of 
fm,  becsnse  it  was  so  different  ftrom  other  roses. 
Whit  is  it  Tennyson  says  7  Something  about  some 
««'■  being  '  queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden 
of  firlsf'  Fm  not  good  at  quoting  poetry,  yon 
know.  Erery  time  there  is  a  new  blossom  you 
mm,  think  that  I  am  thinking  of  you." 

**  I  wonder  if  your  thoughts  of  me  will  be  as 
fweet  88  these  blossoms  aref  she  asked,  hold- 
iag  one  against  her  pink  cheek. 

**  Ton  can  always  beliere  that,"  he  answered, 
breaking  off  one  creamy  bud,  and  ftstening'  it 
in  her  hair.  **  When  I  eonie  back  ttcm  over  sea, 
[  know  where  there  Is  a  roee  I  shall  try  to  win. 
1  wonder  if  I  shall  find  cneuj^  OTsr  there  to  buy 
it  with." 

''Oh,  John!"  she  siud,  earnestly,  '*the  rose 
yon  want  would  be  your's  for  the  asking,  if  the 
roie  eeold  haTO  its  own  way  in  the  matter.  If 
&ther  could  only  see  that  wealth  isn't  what  is 
W8ated  to  make  us  happy,  perhaps  he  would 
pre  op  his  opposition  to  our  marriage." 

**  It  is  no  use  te  press  the  matter  iMk'  him 
ftmher,"  John  Garthew  answered.  *<  I  am  going 
8v»7  to  try  and  get  Che  wealth  I  must  haye^e- 
Trelcan  win  you.  It  will  be  a.  long  wuting 
for  both  of  us,  perhaps,  and  te  me.  it  wUl  be  a 
v«ary,  lonesome  one,  sinee  I  may  not  write  to 
7'^  in  an  that  time." 

**  I  shall  be  as  true  to  you  as  if  I  were  bound 
^  8  thousand  promises,  or  wrote  every  day," 
■he  said.    «a  am  willing  to  wait." 

Vou  LXIX.— 2 


Three  years  came  and  went.  To  Dora  Grayle 
they  brought  changes  that  she  had  neyer  dreamed 
of.  She  had  waited  hopeftilly  for  the  time  to 
come  when  her  loyer  should  return  to  claim  her 
as  his  own.  She  heard  from  him  now  and  then ; 
he  was  always  working,  and  slowly  he  was  win- 
ning.  But  the  years  were  yery  long  to  her. 

The  end  of  the  third  year  brought  death  into 
her  home.  One  day  her  father  complained  of 
feelingill ;  the  next  day  he  was  dead :  and  she  was 
alone  in  the  worid. 

After  the  ftineral  a  fkct  came  to  light,  of  which 
few  had  dremned.  The  old  man  had  speculated 
heavily :  his  estate  was  bankrupt. 

So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  Dora 
Grayle  went  out  into  the  world  with  only  her 
hands  to  depend  upon.  But  she  had  a  stout 
heart,  and  she  knew  John  would  come  back  when 
he  heard  of  what  had  happened. 

She  took  a  room  in  a  poor  little  tenement-house : 
and  almost  the  only  thing  she  brought  from  her 
old  home  was  the  rose  her  lover  had  given  her. 
That  she  would  take  with  her,  she  said,  where- 
ever  she  weht.  Everything  else  she  was  wil- 
ling to  give  up  to  pay  her  father's  debts.  But 
;  that  was  hers,  and  nothing  could  buy  it  from  her. 

She  had  thought  that  she  had  many  friends 
before  her  fhther's  death,  but  she  found  out  now 
that  those  who  had- been  glad  to  risit  her  in  the 
elegant  home  she  had  lost,  quite  forgot  that  they 
knew  the  lonely  girl  who  lived  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  in  a  poor,  little  house,  on  a  very  plain, 
unlhahionable  street. 

She  waited  and  watched,  and  the  days  grew 
into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  into  months,  and  the 
months  to  years  even.  When  her  fhtheiraied, 
she  considered  herself  free  from  any  obligation 
he  had  imposed,  and  had  written  to  John  Garthew, 
telling  him  of  what  had  taken  place.  She  thought 
he  would  come  to  her.  Blit  he  did  not,  and 
was  sUent.  Maybe  he  was  dead.  She  did  not 
once  think  that  he-might  have  forgotten  her. 

It  was  New  Tear's  Eve,  and  she  was  unutter- 
ably lonely.  •  Suddenly  she  remembered  that 
she  had  heard  thataohild  was  iU  in  a  tenement - 
house  down  the  street,  and  that  its  mother  was 
alone,  and  wanted  some  one  to  come  and  sit  with 
her.  She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
went  out.  All  at  once  she  thought  of  her  rose. 
A  new  blossom  had  opened  that  morning:   a 
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royally  beauiiftil  flower;  and  she  said  to  her- 
self she  would  carry  it  to  the  poor  siok  boy. 

She  returned  to  her  rooni)  therefore,  and  broke 
off  the  blossom,  and  one  half-opened  bud  grow- 
ing beside  it.  A  tear  or  two  felLinto  the  rose's 
golden  heart,  as  she  did  this.  She  had  learned 
to  think  that  rose  her  fdsnd.  Eveiy  iime  it 
had  blossomed  she  had  told  herself  thai  her  lover 
was  thinking  a  sweet  thought  of  her« 

When  she  reached  the  room  where  the  child 
was,  she  found  that  death  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
old before  her,  and  was  standing  at  the  cradle 
by  which  the  weeping  mother  knelt. 

"He  is  almost  gonel"  the  poor  womaa  sob- 
bed.    «*Poor  Beniiiel    Vhat  will  mother  do?*' 

Dora  put  the  rose  in  the  child's  hand.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  flower ;  and  aamile 
came  over  his  poor  little  fiuse. 

''Pretty  po^y,"  he  whispered,  and  held  it 
against  his  cheeky  lovingly.  And  holding  it 
there,  fell  asleep  forever. 

Dora  dressed  the  child  for  its  burial,  and  laid 
the  rose  upon  its  breast,  between  the  little  folded 
hands.  And  all  night  long  she  sat  there,  with 
the  dead  baby  and  its  mother,  while  outside  the 
snow  fell,  soft  and  white,  making  the  world 
beautiful  for  the  New  Year. 

Some  friends  came,  at  daybreak,  to  stay  in  her 
place ;  and  Dora  went  home.  She  looked  at  4he 
dead  child  before  she  left,  and  she  saw  thai  what 
had  been  a  bud  yesterday,  had  opened  int*  a 
beautiful,  golden-hearted  rose  tonlay.  It  lay 
there  on  the  babe's  breast,  pure  as  the  saow  out 
of  doors,  the  snow  that  mi^de  the  world  seem 
like  a  bride  in  white  garments.- 

It  was  growing  dusky  in  the  stjreet*  on  Hew 
Year's  afternoon,  when  she  heavd  swift,  im- 
patient steps  on  her  stairs.  Her  heart  beat  fast, 
she  hardly  knew  why.  The  footsteps  stopped 
before  her  door.    Ihere  was  a  knock. 


'*  Come  in,"  she  said,  breathing  quick. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man,  entering,  stood 
there  in  the  shadows. 

"Dora,"  he  said,  hopefiilly,  softly,  question- 
ingly.     "  Have  I  found  my  rose  at  last  7" 

*'  Oh,  John,  John  I"  she  cried ;  and  then  strong 
arms  were  round  her,  and  her  happy  tears  were 
hidden  on  the  breast  of  the  man  she  had  been 
waiting  for  so  long. 

By<4Adoby  he  told  her  his  story.  He  hiMl  re- 
ceived her  letter,  and  started  at  once  for  home, 
bringing  the  money  he  had  earned  in  the  years 
of  his  alwence.  The  ship  he  sailed  in  was  wix^ck- 
ed,  and  for  months  five  of  the  crew  and  himself 
had  lived  upon  a  little  mid-ocftan  island,  from 
which  they  were  rescued  at  last,  and  brought, 
that  very  week,  to  New  York. 

"  But  I  am  a  poor  man,"  he  said ;  "my  money 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"  And  I  am  a  poor  woman,"  she  made  reply. 
"But  I  am  not  poor,  after  all.  I  have  yon, 
John." 

"  And  I  am  rich,  too,  for  I  have  you,"  he  s^d, 
tenderly ;  "and  you  were  whift  I  was  working  to 
win.  I  have  hunted  for  yon  for  days,  up  and 
down  this  great  city,  but  you  had  slipped  ont  of 
sight,  and  I  oould  not  find  any  trace  of  you. 
This  afternoon,  not  an  hour  ago,  I  went  with  a 
minister,  a  friend  of  mine,  to  a  house  where  a 
child  lay  dead,  and  on  the  dead  baby's  boeom 
I  saw  a  rose ;  and  I  knew  then  that  I  had  found 
you,  or  some  trace  of  you.  They  told  me  where 
to  come ;  and  I  am  here  to  wish  you  a  Happy 
New  Year,  Dora,  and  to  claim  my  New  Year's 
rosoi  the  rose  I  have  wanted  to  blossom  in  my 
heart  so  long." 

And  the  roae-bush  in  the  window  whispered 
softly  among  it«  leaves,  that  it  had  doae  a  beau- 
fVil  deed  in  bringing  two  tdrue  hiaita  together, 
and  was  glad. 


#«M^M«#^«M^«A«^^W^«A«WM 


OUB    DEAD, 


BT    KABIOn     WIN8L0W. 


BowqvlsUythvyllBl 

With  cold  hasdft  A>14«d  on  th«  soMmi  buoMt, 
The  iprhite  lid*  drooping  o*er  thejwcviry  ey^* 

How  perfect  It  their  reet  t 
Blest  eyes,  that  cannot  know 

ThoMtter  agent  of  vnahedtMuv;  ' 
And  aaxB  etoM donb  to  all  tho  ooningivDa- 

In  the  slow  dragging  yean. 
Oh  I  lips  so  cold  and  BtiU  I 

While  earth's  sad  Toices  thrill  the  Teiy  skj, 
Where  once  soft  kisses  met  returning  thrill, 

There  llng'reth  not  one  sigh ! 
But  we  who  stay  behind. 

With  wUd  arms  beating  at  the  empty  air. 


Thnragb  taardlmmed  ey<t,  and  Mind,  wb  search  to  find 
'    ^raiaigiM&gtave's;lyfaigtiMN. 
Sometime,  ftoei  oQfttfMofeosd 
sTbat  wnps  tSte  bnmiiig  gloiy  of  the  skies, 
An  angel  roU-c«ll,  long,  and  dear,  and  loud. 

Win  bid  onr  dead  atlM 
With  forms  dlrtnely  fldr, 

And1»rigfat  ft«t  springlBf  fkwn  the  graTe^  cold  gloom. 
They'll  touch  the  cypress,  lore  hath  planted  there, 

And  iflunoitelles  wiU  hloom. 
Oh  1  weak  in  fiUth,  who  stay. 

Let  softer  tear-drops  cool  your  burning  eyes; 
An  angel  hand  hath  rolled  the  stone  away— 

Your  dead  will  surely  rise. 


ASLEEP    IN    THE    \fOOD. 


BT    r&AHX    LIB    BENEDICT. 


Tbb  gTMi  beQ  in  the  dock-tower  wm  Btriking 
t«o  houzB  pact  midniglit.  Young  FalkensUm 
bad  not  been  expected  to  return  until  the  next 
<by;  flo,  not  a  ligkt  ahowed  anywhere  in  the 
Ttfit  pile  of  buildings  which  crowned  the  Bummit 
ofthekiiL 

To  effect  an  entrance,  without  rousing  the 
whole  houaeholdf  and  causing  himself  to  be. 
beartilj  anathematized  bj  all  his  grand  rela- 
tioaBy  at  present  united  under  this  ancestral 
rooi;  appeared  a  difficult  thing.  Rudolph  began 
10  wish  he  had  remained  at  the  inn  in  the  Til- 
lage, where  he  had  left  his  horse.  Howeyer,  he 
Bsaaged  at  length  to  find  a  postern-door,  un- 
locked, and  so  stole  in  undiscovered. 

To  reach  his  room  unobserved,  tkr  off  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Tast  edifice,  was  no  easy  matter. 
Up  long  flights  of  stone  stairs,  that  resounded 
under  his  feet,  tread  as  lightly  as  he  could; 
ak>ng  paved  galleries,  where  his  steps  were  re- 
peated by  BO  many  echoes,  that  scores  of  invisible 
feel  seemed  walking  before  and  behind  him ;  up 
tad  down,  in  and  out ;  more  stairs,  more  galle- 
ries, tin  at  last  he  began  to  think  that  the  house 
fflnst  be  bewitched,  and  he  himself  wandering  in 
aeirdel 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  while,  he 
reached  the  long  corridor,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  the  tower  where  his  room  was  situated ;  and 
not  his  only,  but  also  that  of  Cousin  Max,  who 
was  lodged  there,  and  that  of  the  gay  French- 
man, De  Noailles,  also  at  present  a  guest  here. 

He  bad  been  groping  his  way  in  almost  utter 
darkness,  but  now  the  moon  suddenly  escaped 
from  the  clouds,  and  floated  into  mid-heaven, 
poonng  a  banner  of  pale  light  in  at  each  of  the 
aeven  narrow  casements. 

**  If  ever  our  masked  ancestress  prowled  about 
the  heoae,  this  would  be  the  night  for  her  to  ^o 
it."  thought  Budolf. 

For,  of  course,  the  castle  had  its  ghost,  the 
ghost  of  a  certain  Dame  Ermengarde,  who  had 
lived  a  hondred  years  before,  and  of  whom  her 
hiiaband  had  been  madly  jealous.  He  surprised 
her  at  last,  coming  home  from  a  masked  ball, 
vhen  she  thought  he  was  safe  in  France,  and  he 
kiUed  her  in  the  very  corridor  where  Rudolph 
etood.  The  stains  of  blood  were  still  visible  near 
one  of  the  windows^  Neither  scrubbing  nor  time 
had  ever  been  able  to  wash  them  out.    By  way 


of  having  vengeance,  the  beautiftil  Ermengarde 
became  the  ghost  of  the  mansion,  haunting  the 
corridors  in  a  black  mask  and  white  silk  domino. 

Thinking  of  the  phantom  Ermengarde,  brought 
a  pleasanter  image  to  Rudolph's  mind;  one,  in- 
deed, seldom  absent  from  it ;  the  present  Ermen- 
garde, who  had  inherited  her  ancestress'  beauty, 
as  well  a&  her  name. 

She  was  only  twenty-two,  but  had  been  a 
widow  since  eighteen.  Her  father  had  been 
ftirious  that  she  presumed  to  be  bom  a  girl,  as 
he  had  no  son ;  but  luckily  the  titles  and  estates 
were  transmissible  in  the  female  line.  He  had 
meant  her  to  many  l^Iax  Falkenstein,  her  cousin, 
but  Max  chose  to  fall  in  love  elsewhere,  and  to 
marry,  too,  in  spite  of  his  relatives.  So,  in  a 
mge,  the  father  found  a  husband  for  Ermengarde 
when  she  was  only  sixteen — a  nobleman,  willing 
to  assume  the  name  of  Falkenstein.  Then  the 
old  man  died,  and,  two  years  later,  the  husband 
died  likewise. 

^lox  was  a  widower  now,  and  the  relations 
expected  him  to  marry  Ermengarde.  They  were 
all  assembled  at  the  castle,  at  this  present,  and 
were  flilly  determined  that  the  betrothal  &hould 
take  place  before  the  family  conclave  dissolved. 

This  was  Rudolph's  first  visit  to  the  home  of 
his  ancestors.  Had  Ermengarde's  father  been 
still  alive,  he  would  probably  not  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  it ;  for  Rudolph's  mother  hai 
eloped  with  a  '*  beggarly  young  artist,"  and 
went  with  him  to  Rome,  where  Rudolph  wns 
bom,  and  where  he  had  lived  till  near  manhood. 
His  father  had  long  been  dead. 

The  law,  after  that  event,  had  permitted  his 
mother  and  himself  to  assume  her  stately  maiden 
name.  Beautiftil  Ermengarde  had  hunted  out 
her  cousin  in  Italy,  and  brought  her  home  to 
live.  Rudolf,  however,  had  been  absent  at  that 
time,  and  had  never  seen  the  young  widow  until 
about  six  weeks  before  I  b€^n  my  story,  when 
he  had  come  to  visit  her  and  his  mother,  and 
had  proceeded  to  f^U  xoad^y  and  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Ermengarde. 

Having  begun  to  think  of  her,  Rudolf  sat  doWn 
in  a  deep  recess,  where  an  old-fashioned  carved 
settle  was  conveniently  placed,  and  sat  staring 
out  at  the  moonlight,  abstractedly. 

He  could  not  help  feeling  it  a  little  hard)  that 
Max  had  so  much,  and  he  nothing. 
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"  Max  does  not  eyen  love  Ermengarde/'  Baid 
Burlolf  to  himself,  **  except  in  a  oaln^  cousinly 
fashion.  He  has  wasted  his  power^  of  affeetioh 
in  a  thousand  MtoIous  passions,  and  is  no  more 
capable  of  appreciadng  his  destined  wife  than  a 
stork  can  appreciate  a  nightingale." 

A  sudden  sweep  of  clouds  broke  in  on  this 
reverie.  It  also  obscured  the  moon's  rays,  leav- 
ing only  a  pale,  fUnereal  light  in  the  corridor. 

AU  at  once  Budolf  started.  At  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  which  led  into  the  tower,  where 
he  and  the  other  two  young  men  guests  slept,  he 
saw  a  woman  standing. 

The  figure  moved  swiftly  and  noiselessly  down 
the  corridor.  The  talkative  stone  flags  were 
silent  beneath  her  tread.  She  was  quite  close 
now ;  a  woman  wrapped  in  a  loose,  white  domino ; 
her  face  hidden  by  a  velvet  mask. 

"It  is  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Ermen- 
garde  1"  he  thought,  cold  with  horror.  "  Great 
heavens  1  it  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  I*' 

No  braver  man  than  Rudolf  lived.  His  phy- 
sical health  and  strength  were  so  great,  that 
physical  courage  was  a  logical  sequence.  But 
now  his  knees  refused  to  support  him.  He  sank 
back  on  the  seat,  and  stared  in  helpless  bewil- 
derment at  tlie  phantom.  An  icy  chill,  that 
was  more  like  awe  than  terror,  shook  him  ftrom 
head  to  foot. 

On  came  the  figure,  swift  and  noiseless  as  ever. 
There  was  not  even  a  rustle  of  the  long,  sweep- 
ing robe.  The  phantom  was  opposite  him ;  he 
in  the  deep  shadow,  and  apparently  unseen. 
He  tried  to  rise,  to  call  out ;  he  could  not.  He 
told  himself  that  it  was  some  illusion  of  the 
senses ;  he  was  over-fatigued  with  his  journey ; 
menaced  by  an  illness ;  but,  argue  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  do  away  with  the  fkct  that  he  saw 
the  apparition  plainly. 

The  ghost  passed  on,  and  was  half-way  down 
the  gallery,  when  at  last  Rudolf  managed  to 
struggle  to  his  feet.  At  the  sound,  the  phantom 
turned,  put  one  hand  up  to  her  mask,  then  liur- 
ried  more  swiftly  on. 

Rudolf  sank  back  in  his  seat  once  more,  with 


a  pang  that  was  far  more  terrible  than  the  super-  apparently  unconscious  ef  the  other's  odd  man- 
natural  awe  whieh  had  before  oppressed  him ; 
for  on  the  wrist  of  the  hand  which  held  the  mask 
he  caught  the  gUfte¥  of  a  bracelet;  a  braeelet; 
which  he  knew  too  well  not  to  recognize  In-: 
stantly.  It  had  beed  his  one  gift  to  his  cousin  i 
Ermcngardo,  when  he  came  t5  the  house  I 

He  had  seen  no  phantom.  It  Vas  the  living 
Ermengarde  of  to-day ;  sh6  whom  he  had  wor- 
shiped as  little  lower  than  an  angel  I  She  was 
coming  from  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  tower.  He 
knew  it  could  not  be  that  of  Max.   **  The  French- 


cried  Rudolf,  grinding  hia  te«th,  **  and  at 
this  hour  I    Oh,  my  God  I" 
■    How  he  got  to  hiB  voom  he  never  knew ;  but 
the  rising  sun  found  him  seated  in  the  chair, 
where  he  had  flung  himself  on  entering. 

Life  had  not  been  very  pleasant  or  easy  to  the 
young  man  before.  He  had  known  that  his  love 
for  Ermengarde  was  little  short  of  madness — he 
could  never  hope  anything  therefVom.  He  had, 
too,  allbwed  himself  tx)  get  entangled  with  a  se- 
cret political  association ;  had  joined  it  with  the 
impulsive  eagerness  of  youth,  and  discovered, 
when  too  late,  that  its  aims  were  far  from  being 
the  patriotic  ones  he  had  believed ;  his  connec- 
tion (herewith  would  endanger  his  headj  if  dis- 
oovered.  Altogether,  he  had  had  troubles  enough 
to  bear,  but  the  pang  which  wrung  his  soul  now 
was  sharper  than  those  former  heartaches  and 
wearing  anxieties.  Ermengarde,  who  seemed  so 
pure,  to  be  holding  a  midnight  assignation  with 
the  Frenchman  I 

He  could  not  meet  any  one,  he  must  have  the 
day  to  himself.  He  changed  his  dress  for  a 
hunting-suit,  took  his  gun,  and  made  his  way 
out  into  the  wood,  which  stretched  fbr  miles 
back  of  the  castle  till  it  joined  the  confines  of 
the  Black  Forest.  At  the  hut  of  a  woodman  he 
procured  a  morsel  of  coarse  bread  and  a  draught 
of  new  milk  for  his  breakfast,  and  then  wander- 
ed on.  His  gun  might  as  well  have  been  lefl  at 
home  for  any  use  he  made  of  it.  He  walked 
steadily  on  for  miles,  and  at  last  flung  himself 
down  in  a  shadowy  nook  of  the  wood,  and  gave 
way  to  his  dark  fancies. 

H6  had  been  ritting  there  for  a  long  time, 
when  a  step  on  the  greensward  aroused  him; 
he  heard  his  own  name  called  cheerily ;  looked 
up,  and  saw  his  cousin  Max. 

""Where  did  you  spring  from,'  Rudolf?  I 
thought  you  were  stUl  on  the  road  between  here 
and  Mayence." 

'*  I  got  back  in  the  night,"  Rudolf  replied, 
without  rising,  or  seeming  to  notice  his  cousin's 
extended  hand. 

Well,  I  ain  glad  to  find  you,*'  returned  Max, 


ner.     "  I  liave  something  t  want  to  talk  to  you 
about." 

His  usually  gay,  laughing  face  showed  worn 
and  anxious.  Its  change  struck  Rudolf,  and 
turned  the  current  of  his  anger  into  a  keener 
trouble.  Had  Max  discovered  Ermengarde's  se- 
cret? Budolf  wished  heartily  that  he  had  ent 
de  Noaille*s  throat  before  leaving  the  castle. 
But  he  could  do  that  yet.  There  T^ere  always 
reasons '  enough  to  be  found  for  forcing  a  man 
into  a  duel,  without  exposing  the  real  cause  of 
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tire  qoftrrri.  Nor  ■hoaM  M»x  be  tpartd;  iJbmi  it, 
if  he  had  learned  the  tnitli,  ead  meant  to  ex- 
jMte  Emengarde  to  sitiideToiis  tonguei.  Yes ! 
if  he  bttek«d  oat  of  the  manitkgp^  ha  should  suf- 
fer the  nme  ftte  as  the  Freaehmuu  &Ux  lu4 
thrown  himself  «i  full  length  on  ihff  ptaa^>  A0sr 
Us  oooiui,  end  kiy  there  sileiii  Ibr  a  rf^m  mo- 


*<  I  am  such  a  haj  Mlow/^  he  tiid,  suddenly, 
"thst  I  hnteseenes  end  eac^Unationfl ;  sad  I 
lappoee  the  whole  troop  of  reladons  will  be  in 
&  terrible  rage.  I  wish  people  would  mind  their 
ewn  business.    If  Ermmkgarde**^— '' 

"  Thke  eare  wfcat  you  eaiy  1'*  Budolf  broke 
b  fiercely,  starting  op. 

Haz  half-raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
ilared  at  the  speaker^  ss  if  he  belisTed  Budolf 
had  suddenly  gone  mad.  < 

"  I  don't  think  I  need  the  eaaUoji,"  he  re- 
pitei,  good-naturedly  enotigh,  though  the  hot 
Fiikenstein  temper  began  to  kindle  a  Utile  in 
his  iodolsoi  ayes  at  )>caag  tht«i  addressfd*    **  De 


'*HaTe  jcm  kUled  hhn!"  Budolf  interrupted 
again. 

Max  sat  np  on  tha  grsss  now.  £very>  espres* 
mm,  biti  that  of  intense  aniaaemenl{»  had.  left  his 
free. 

"  X  ssk.  you  if  you  shot  him  like  a  dc|(/'  cried 
RodoU;  standing  over  Max  with  murderous  eyes, 
and  a  oountenanoe  white  as  death. 

"Hare  yon  gone  mad 7  In  HeaTon's  name 
vhat  has  Va  NoaiUcp  dsne  I  Why,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world.  What  ails  you,  Bu- 
dolf? By  the  wsy^Delieaiil^iefllbTltsly yes- 
terday.   His  mother  is  waif  iU,  at  Oeaoa,'" 

'*  Left  jesterday }''  repeated  Badolf.  Then,  to 
himself  he  said,  "  It  was  not  he,  it  was  Max ! 
Bat  the  guilt  is  ika  swne,  and  the  scoundrel  now 
refuses  to  marry  her?" 

*■  I  don't  know  wliat  has  come  to  you,  Budolf. 
Tou  are  certainly  in  a  brain-ferer,  or  you  have 
gone  insane,  Pn^,  be.  <|uiet  for  a  moment,  and 
iiflten  to  wha4  I  hare  to  aay,"  aaid  Blax. 

Budolf  struggled  TiolenUy  to  jget  back  an 
appearance  tt  sdf-controL  Ho  sat  down,  leaning 
his  back  against  •  tree,  clasping  his  gun  hard 
between  his  hands.  This  coolness  of  this  tillain 
dasedhim. 

Max  began  agsin. 

'*  Tott  ought  to  makenaieh  marriage,  Budolf." 

**  1  have  no  intnution  of  making  any  what- 
erer/'  he  interrupted,  satagely.  "  If  the  family 
hare  any  such  designs  for  me,  and  are  choosing 
Toa  for  their  mouth^piece,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
Uiat  I  don*t  wish  to  hear  a  word  farther." 

**  Ton  are  unfortunate  in  your  choice  of  lan- 


guage," said  Max,  trying  to  keep  cool.  **  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  myself  anybody's 
mouth-piece.  But, -pshaw  !  what  nonsense  this  all 
is*  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you.  I  did 
not  come  here  for  that." 

"  ril  swear  you  shall  quarrel,  though,"  mut- 
tered Budolf.  ISien  aloud.  **  Since  my  possible 
maniage  is  not  a  thing  I  mean  to  discuss,  peiv 
hapa  yon  will  b^  good  enough  to  discuss  your 
own," 

**  You  know  what  the  &mily  have  expected, 
OS  well  as  I  do.  What  this  gathering  of  the  clan 
at  the  castle  means " 

«»WeU?" 

"  WteU  t    It  can't  be,"  said  Max»  laaUy. 

"Can't  be  f" 

'*  No.     I'm  not  going  to  marry  Ermengarde." 

The  next  thing  Max  know,  Budolf  was  standing 
oTor  him,  his  gun  dcnched  in  his  upraised  hand. 

'<  Unsay  that,  or  I'll  kill  you!"  he -pried. 

Max  never  stirred. 

«  You  have  the  adTantage,  for  the  moment," 
ssdd  be,  quietly.  **l  came  out  this  morning, 
without  even  a  sword.  I  suppose  yon  can  mur- 
der me,  if  you  like ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  very 
gentlemanly  action." 

**  Max,  you  are  an  infernal  villain  1"  shouted 
Budolf,  exsBpexated  to  frena^  by  the  other's 
oompcaure. 

**  I  am  not  deaf,  at  all  events,"  said  ho ;  *'  so 
you  needn't  howl  it  out  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead." 

*'  An  infernal  'scoundrel — ^" 

"  You  have  said  that  already.  No,  you  said 
viUain — I  beg  your  pardon." 

**  Don't  make  me  murder  you,  Max/' 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  help  it,  if  you  feel 
inclined.  I've  not  even  a  knife,  and  you  have 
both  gun  and  sword.     But  why  must  I  fight  ?" 

"  You  know  the  reason  wdl  edcu^^h.  But  I 
don't  mean  to  give  a  reason.  An  excuse  for  a 
dud  is  not  so  difficult  to  find." 

Budolf  was  speaking  in  the  year  179o,  when 
two  gentlemen  seldom  dreamed  of  any  other  pos- 
sible arrangement  of  a  difficulty. 

**  Suppose  you  step  one  side,  and  let  mc  got 
np,"  said  Max. 

Budolf  stepped  back,  and  leaned  his  gun  against 
the  nearest  tree.  He  lookc »'.  as  if  ready  to  spring 
at  the  other's  throat,  but  held  himself  still,  while 
Max  rofle  to  his  long,  laay  length. 

"  Will  you  fig^t  me?"  repeated  Budolf. 

Max  shmgged  his  shoulders.  lie  was  not 
angry,  but  he  felt  that  Buddf  deserved  punish- 
ment; so  the  explansltion,  which  he  had  come 
to  make,  and  which  had  been  a  dozen  times  on 
his  lips,  was  reprcesed. 
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"  Now,  see  here,  Rudolf,"  Me  said.  "  I  can't 
waste  any  more  time.  **  F Te  an  engagement  for 
to-day,  which  it  is  impoesible  to  break.  To- 
morrow, if  you  still  insist  upon  it,  I  promise  to 
let  you  try  to  canre  me  into  inch  pieces,  or  to 
render  you  the  same  serrioe.  I  begin  to  think  a 
little  bleeding  will  do  you  good." 

He  turned  and  walked  away  without  another 
word.  Rudolf  dared  not  follow  him,  for  he  was 
afraid  of  himself;  afraid  that  he  should  forget 
Max  was  unarmed,  and  should  kill  him  without 
giying  the  wretch  a  chance  to  defbnd  his  life. 

He  understood,  now,  the  real  significance  of 
Ermengarde's  appearance.  She  had  put  hetvelf 
at  the  mercy  of  Max.  She  had  trusted  him  too 
far;  and  now  he  intended  to  repudiate  her. 
But  that  Max  should  neter  do.  Or,  if  he  did, 
his  life  should  pay  for  it. 

Rudolf  spent  a  day  of  such  snfrering  as  life 
had  ne\'or  before  brought  him,  though  this  Wild, 
hopeless  love,  which  sprang  up  like  a  great  light 
in  his  soul,  the  day  he  first  set  eyes  on  Srmen- 
garde,  had  caused  him  misery  enough.  He  had 
struggled  manfhlly  against  his  passion.  He  had 
known,  before  he  saw  her,  that  she  loved  Max. 
When  he  was  preparing  for  his  Journey  to  May- 
ence,  a  few  days  previous,  he  had  meant  never 
to  come  back.  He  told  Rrmengatde  this,  and  it 
was  only  eager  pleading  on  her  part  WfaiOh  in- 
duced him  to  change  liis  resolve. 

**  I  will  come,"  he  said,  ■<  because  you  tell  me 
there  is  a  reason — ^that  you  need  me.  But  I 
must  not  stay,  and  it  must  be  the  last  time  I  ever 
see  you,  Ermengarde.  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  and  yon  are  to  be  Max's  wife." 

Then  he  had  hurried  off  before  she  could  an- 
swer. He  had  come  back.  He  was  glad,  now,  he 
had  yielded  to  her  persuasions ;  at  least,  he  could 
avenge  her.  Cause  so  good  must  be  found  (br  a 
duel  with  Max,  that  Ermengarde's  name  could 
never  be  connected  therewith.  And  if  he  should 
kill  Max,  as  he  felt  he  should,  then  there  could 
be.no  gossip  as  to  why  the  match  was  broken  off. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  remembered  to  turn 
his  steps  homeward.  He  must  see  Ermengarde. 
Whatever  the  request  had  been  which  she  desired 
to  make,  it  must  be  fulfilled  before  his  meeting 
with  Max  on  the  morrow. 

He  had  not  fired  a  shot  all  day.  An  unfortu- 
nate hare,  bounding  across  his  path,  reminded 
him  of  the  fact.  Even  00  poor  a  trophy  as  this  ; 
would  be  a  proof  »  to  any  one  he  might  meet  at  [ 
the  house,  that  it  was  ill  luck,  and  not  lack  of ; 
effort,  which  brought  him  back  so  ill  provided. 

It  was  sunset  when  he  passed  through  the 
grounds  at  the  left  of  the  castle.  He  dreaded  to 
go  in ;  dreaded  to  meet  his  mother  or  Ermen- 


garde;  or,  worse,  to  eneounter  bevies  of  the 
relations,  and  be  forced  to  taUc  oomBwmplaoQS 
when  his  heart  and  hmta  seamed  on  fire. 

He  Bat  down  upon  s  stone  beft^  placed 
against  a  great  tree;  flung  poor,  dead  puss  on 
the  gronmd,  and  leaned  his  gun  by  his  side.  It 
was-  *  prett7  spot ;  a  nook,  where  he  had  often 
sat  with  Ermengarde.  Masses  of  odorous  flowers 
bloomed  about.  Through  »  break  in  the  trees 
one  eould  catch  ^impsee  of  one  end  of  the  great 
pile  of  buildings,  the  new  portion.  In  which  E^ 
mengarde  had  her  apartments 

Rudolf  rested  one  elbow  on  the  bench,  sup- 
poTtSed  his  head  with  his  hand,  and  lost  himself 
in  dreary  meditation.  Weuy  from  his  Jour- 
ney, and  his  wskeftil  night,  ^111  more  tired  by 
the  passion  and  misery  of  the  past  hours,  he  fsU 
asleep.  He  slept,  and  ftuioy  mocked  him  with 
a  blissful  dream,  wherein  all  the  love,  and  none 
of  the  suffering,  of  these  later  weeks  fbund  reali- 
sation. 

Strajring  idly  through  the  grwiltdB,  Bftnen- 
garde  saw  him  sitting  there.  She  walked  slowly 
toward  the  bench,  and  bent  ever  him,  one  hand 
holding  up  the  folds  of  her  long,  white  robe,  the 
other  extending  a  rose,  whidh'  she  w«s  ahout  to 
drop  upon  his  Amo,  to  walcen  him,  bet  eheeking 
her  very  breath,  lest  she  might  rouse  him  too 
soon.  Perhaps  the  subtle  atagnetUnn  of  her  pre- 
sence made  itself  felt  upon  the  eleeper;  for 
Rudolf  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  her. 
Then  he  sat  for  a  moment,  io  bewildered  that  he 
could  not  tell  whether  he  had  wakened,  or  were 
still  dreaming. 

'•What  a  gfhUant  young  sdldlerl"  she  cried, 
gayly.  <•  One  of  the  gai^kmers  told  me  that  you 
had  come  b«6k.  He  met  >y  on  this  morning,  going 
out  with  your  gun." 

<<Tes.  I  went  out  f»y  eaiiy,'*  he  replied, 
shortly. 

"  And  a  fine  day's  sport  you  must  have  had," 
she  said,  laughing.  "  One  poor  hare,  thai  looks 
as  if  it  had  died  of  starvation,  as  we  should,  ap- 
parently, if  we  were  obliged  to  trust  to  yoor  gun 
to  fturnish  the  table." 

He  stared  at  her  in  surprise.  There  was  no 
trouble  in  her  eyes,  no  trace  of  care  upon  her 
cheek.  She  eould  not  know  what  was  in  store 
for  her !  Max  had  lied  when  he  asserted  that 
he  had  told  Ermengarde  all  idea  of  the  proposed 
alliance  must  be  at  an  end.  Tliat  blow  was  still 
to  Ml  on  her.  He  wiBhed  now,  ehnost,  that  lie 
had  killed  the  dastard  without  a  motaient's  wait- 
ing or  remorse. 

**  Have  you  seen  Max?"  he  said,  at  hist. 

He  had  not  meant  to  ask  the  question.  It  was 
utterecT  before  he  knew. 
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'*  Tea,"  dke  answered,  tumiiig  aside  her  fkoe 
form  iiwitssit 

He  eould  bvre  beaten  his  bimiiui  out  i^Eainst 
t^  stoae  ana  of  kis  seal,  wiih  rage  ai  his  own 
mpiditj.  She  lemained  sUent  till,  in.  his  fear 
thai  she  was  sufiBrisg,  he  grew  aliU  more  eon- 
fiued,  and  unable  to  say  a  word  he  wished. 

'•reaaskedmetooomebaekr*  he  eadaimed,  : 
tbrspdy,  at  last     "I  hare  oeme.    What  did 
joQ  want*  EnneBgaider' 

She  kepi  her  stand  beotde  him,  though,  when 
te  attsmplf^d  to  rise,  ahe  .laid  her  hand  lightly 
vpott  his  shonlderto  prevent  him;  the  laoe  on 
bcr  laeee  sleere  touched  his  neok ;  the  perftime 
of  the  rose  which  ahe  held,  fidrly  dixded  him 
with  its  sweetness. 

*•  U  is  a  rather  tiresome  stocy,"  she  said.  **1 
thoo|^  Max  wmld  have  tdd  yon.'' 

''liuL  has  loid  me  eaengh,  btti  not  that/* 
he  cried,  bittsrly.    **  Don't  spMk  the  wxetch'B 


"  WeD,  we  won't,  then ;  at  least,  as  yet,**  she 
Slid,  with  strange  pkyftdness  of  manner,  as 
Badolf  thott^t  "  Do  yon  know  there  has  been 
1  qscstkm  of  a  mnniage  for  you  7  One  that  the 
fiuaay  eonaiders  snitable ;  the  lady  not  too  ugly, 
and  the  fintnne 

8hM  eonld  gst  no  fliither.  He  had  start- 
ed sp. 

**  Ihe  ftmily  shall  arrange  no  maniage  lor 
Be  V*  he  exdaimed,  angrily. 

'•  Bat  yon  ndg^ii  at  least  listen ^'^ 

''Not  from  yon,  of  all  the  world/*  he  inter- 
rapted.  «« li  cemes  with  a  bad  grace  from  ymir 
bps,  Ermengarde.*' 

**  Perhaps  it  does,"  she  answered,  in  nn  odd 
Toiee,  still  keeping  her  free  turned  away. 

«*Wm  thnt  all  yon  wanted?*'  he  aaked,  still 
angrily.  '<]Kd  you  ask  me  to  comeback  for  thia  7" 

'*  Jnst  for  this/*  she  replied,  in  the  same  tone 
ubefbre. 

**Then  yon  mi^t  hsTe  spared  mo  "  He 
stopped.  He  remembered  the  suffering  that  was 
IB  Store  for  her.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
coBtritciy. 

"  Nerer  mind,  Rudolf/'  she  said,  with  a  sud- 
den effort.  "  I  was  not  quite  frank  ^hen  I  said 
that  was  all.     There  is  something  more.'* 

**I    thou|^   you  wished  me   to    do    some- 

UliBg " 

"Yes/'  she  interrupted.  "I  must  tell  you 
that.  too.  Rudolf,  a  man  has  dan4  to  think  eril 
of  me  1  By  something  he  has  done,  more  that 
be  means  to  do,  he  runs  the  risk  of  exposing  my 
same  to  slander." 

«'  I  know  I"  he  cried.  **  Don't  be  afraid,  Er- 
mengarde    I  will  avenge  you.    Oh,  if  I  could 


only  save  you  from  suffering  I  Tou  cannot  lore 
him  I    Tou  do  not  I" 

She  bent  her  head.  Her  yoice  was  scarcely 
above  a  whispei: ;  but  the  words  sounded  cnieUy 
clear  to  his  strained  senses. 

•<  I  am  afraid  I  do,"  she  said. 

"But  this  oairagB--the  insult  I  Tou  cannot 
pardon  that  1" 

**  He  has  not  asked  mn." 

"  But  he  dball  J  Tliat  any  man  of  our  race 
should  be  so  base  I    That  Max " 

"  I  mn  ^otfSpeak^g  of  Max  I"  she  interrupted. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  7" 

**  It  was  Rudolf  Falkenstein  I" 

He  staiisd  back. 

"  I  think  evil  of  you  I  I  expose  yon  to  slan- 
der I  Great  Hewrens,  Ermengarde  I  Tou  drive 
me  mad  J" 

**  Max  did  not  undemtand  what  yon  meant," 
she  continned;  "bat  I  did.  I  saw  why  you 
wished  to  quarrel  with  him.  I  meant  sometime 
to  have  told  yen  the  whds  sto]7,  but  not 
yet/' 

**  Tell  me  I"  he  said.  **  I  shall  be  gone  to- 
morrow. I  mean  to  sail  for  the  New  World — for 
America." 

"That  is  a  long  voyage/' said  she.  "WsQ, 
then,  I  had  better  tell  you  the  whole  now." 

"  Tes»  yes ;— and  let  me  find " 

"  An  excuse  for  yourself,  do  you  mean?"  she 
asked.     "  I  should  think  it  would  be  difBcult.** 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  groaned.  "Tou 
talk  of  some  nmn  who  has  expoeed  yon  to  eril 
reports.     In  the   same   breath,  you  reproach 


"As  being  that  yery  man/'  she  said,  con- 
cluding his  sentence  for  hiniy  Sn  a  W9j  which 
struck  him  dumb.  "I  knew,  lasi  night,  thai 
you  saw  me,  Rudolf.  My  reptssmtalion  of  our 
unfortnnate  ancestress'  ghost  was  not  designed 
to  deceive  you.  I  thought  you  fiur  away.  I  as- 
sumed  the  disguise  to  deceive  the  servants,  if  I 
should  meet  any.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  you  could  think  eril  of  me,  especially 


"  I — ^I  I"  he  blundered,  and  felt  as  if  he  could 
sink  into  the  earth.  What  a  madman  he  was, 
he  said  to  himself,  even  to  have  suspected  one  so 
pure  I     How  insane  jealousy  had  made  him  I' 

"  Since  you  wished  first  to  kill  De  Noulles,  and 
then  Max " 

"  But  when  Max  toll}  me  that  the  engagement 
was  broken  off,  I  thought  I  knew  the  reason." 

"There  never  was  any  engikgement.  And," 
she  added,  bravely,  "  I  had  not  been  in  Max's 
room.  I  had  been  In  yours.  Max 
there." 
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*'  Max  I" 

He  was  beside  himself  now,  with  amaiement. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  f*  he  cried,  piieously, 
A8  she  turned  away.  **  Tell  me,  I  beg  you  1" 

She  came  back  at  this  appeal. 

"  I  thought  you  preferred  your  yersion  of  the 
gfa  t-business  to  mine,'*  satd  she,  coldly.  '*  It 
is  human  nature,  perhaps,  to  think  evil  of  others, 
especially  of  one's  relations." 

**  Tou  know  I  could  as  soon  think  evil  of  an 
angel  up  in  Hearen-j — " 

**  Well,  well,  don't  be  so  tehement  I  I  was  to 
tell  you  how  I  came  to  play  ghost." 

"  Yes,  yes  1" 

*'  A  certain  foolish  young  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance got  himself,  biefore  I  knew  it,  mixed  up 
with  a  treasonable  plot,"  sh«  said.  **  He*  thought 
himself  joining  a  band  of  patriots,  but  they  were 
anything  tise.  Max  found  this  out.  He  dis- 
ooTcred — I  mean  Max — Chat  thia  foolish  person 
was  suspeetod.  He  learned,  too,  by  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  onaYoidably  trrerheard  between 
this  goose  and  that  equally  ridiculous  De  Noailles, 
who  must  needs  be  Conoemed  in  the  «ame  affair, 
that  the  goose  had  some  papers  in  an  old  cabinet, 
which  would  cost  him  dear,  if  ever  they  were 
' found.  The  goose  went  to  Mayence.  The  day 
he  departed  Max  learned  that  the  government 
was  about' to  send  a  secret  agent  to  examine  the 
young  geiitleman^s  possessions." 

"  Ermengarde  I" 

"Before  the  agent  airived,"  she  continued, 
unheeding,  '*I  dressed  as  the  ghost;  went  to 
his  chamb^;-  opened  the  cabinet  with  a  key  I 
had,  and  abstracted  the  papers.  The  danger 
over,  I  went,  last  uight,  and  put  them  back. 
There  is  the  history." 

"Oh,  how  can  you  ever  forgive  me,"  cried 
Rudolf,  '<fbr  my  bas*  sulpicions?  But  I  will 
bury  myself  forever  (h>m  your  sight.  You  shaft 
never  be  insulted  again  by  my  presence,  or  by 
my  mad  jealousies.  For  it  was  that — ^it  was  my 
jealousy.    I  loved  you  so,  and  it  was  so  hope- 


less.   Don't  be  angry,  I  am  going  away,  I  say. 
I  shall  never  offend  you  again  by  saying   it. 

You  and  Max " 

"  Win  remain  aiieetioBate  cousins  till  the  end 
of  the  chapter,"  she  interrupted.  "  So  you  are 
going  to  America ?'.'  demurely.  "It  is  a  long 
journey  I" 

"  What  else  is  there  left  for  me  to  do?"  he 
cried,  bitterly,  almost  savagely. 

"  To  be  sure ,  as  you  have  managed  to  identify 

yourself  with  that  set  of  wretched  men " 

"  No,  I  am  free.  I  went  to  Mayence  for  that. 
They  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  me  on  my  own 
terms ;  and  I  have  put  an  end  to  their  scheme, 
for  the  present  at  least,"  he  explained,  rapidly. 
"  Ah,  well,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  some 
gleam  of  reason  left,"  she  answered.  "  Then  you 
might  stay  at  home,  one  would  think." 

"  What  should  keep  me  here  7"  he  asked,  with 
'increasing  bitterness.     "  There  is  no  one  to  care 

where  I  am.  I  have  no  interests  here ;  no " 

"  That  is  Vnk» ;  unless  you  should  change  your 
mind  about  this  lady — ^whom  the  relations  have 
found  for  you." 

"  Since  I  love  you  1"  he  fidrly  groaned. 
"  Since  I  am  the  lady  meant !"  she  said,  with 
a  mock  curtsy.     "  Oh  Rudolf,  what  a  dunce  you 
are  not  to  know  when  a  woman  loves  you." 

It  was  some  time  before  he  got  his  senses 
back  enough  to  talk  rationally;  but  then  he 
learned  that  his  love  had  been  returned  ttom  the 
beg^ning.  Ermengarde  and  Max  had  been  con- 
fidants. Max  loved  elsewhere.  They  had,  until 
lately,  allowed  the  relatives  to  believe  that  the 
betrothal  between  them  would  come  about,  be- 
cause at  first  the  idea  of  Rudolf  might  have  been 
displeasing  to  the  high  and  mighty  clan. 

"  But  never  did  I  know  a  man  so  blind  1"  cried 
Ermengarde.  "  W^ell,  I've  told  you,  and  now 
you  can  sail  for  America  ba  soon  as  you  please." 
Rudolf  did  not  sail  for  America,  and  did  not 
fight  Max,  but  married  Ermengarde,  and  the  day's 
misery  ended  by  landing  Rudolf  in  Paradise. 


HELENE, 


BT  AKNIB  BOBB&TSON  HOXOV. 


Ob  I  leare  me  not,  this  placid  fkce, 

Tbeae  cold  aad  tranquil  eyes ; 
With  which  to  chAr  my  dwelling-place, 

Beneath  thoto  stranger  skies. 
•  No  ptctttrad  shade  I  claim  or  need. 

To  bring  them  back  to  mo; 
The  happy  smile,  the  witching  grace. 

Which  all  belongs  to  thee. 


Believe  me,  sweet,  thine  image  tut, 

Lies  graven  on  my  heart; 
And  all  the  pleasures  of  the  past 

Seem  centered  where  then  art. 
]>eeply  within  my  inmost  eoal. 

There  dwells  a  form  divine ; 
An  image  by  afTection  cast — 

That  form,  beloved,  is  thine. 


"WANTED— A    YOUNG    PEES  ON." 


BT    fANNll    UODdSOir    BUBHBTT. 


MiM  BoBinA  Uud  down  her  pen,  and  gare  her 
work  a  gr&Te  look  of  inspeedon-— just  such  a 
look  tm  she  had  been  wont  to  bestow  npon  the 
eopj-booka  of  the  joung  ladies,  in  the  good  old 
4mjb  when  '*  the  Misses  Bird's  seleoi  seminary" 
floonshed. 

'*  RnsaJtnda,  my  dear/'  she  said,  **l  think 
tliat  will  do." 

Miss  Rosalinda,  who  was  tatting  in  a  very 
ihort-sii^ted  manner  at  the  ether  side  of  the 
table,  glaaoed  up,  blandly,  satisfied,  as  usual. 

"  Certainly,  Robina/*  she  answered.  *'  It 
wookl  be  Teiy  strange  if  it  would  not." 

It  would  haTe  been  Tery  strange  if  she  had 
thoQ^t  it  would  not.  The  utterances  of  Miss 
R<^iiaaBird,  were  always,  to  Miss  Rosalinda  Bird 
as  the  utterances  of  an  oracle.  So,  when  her 
oflier  remarked  that  she  thought  her  work  would 
do,  she  was  sure,  without  eren  looking  at  it, 
that  it  would. 

"  Wanted — a  young  person,"  read  Miss  Ro- 
iMna,  with  dignity.  **  A  young  person,  to  act  as 
companion  and  housekeeper  to  two  maiden  ladies. 
Ihities  Taried,  but  light,  A  comfortable  home, 
sad  moderate  salary  offered.  Address  A^,  Gene- 
lalP.  O." 

Miss  Rosalinda  nodded  her  head,  approv- 
mgly. 

**  There  are  people  who  might  deem  it  an  ex- 
uaTSf^ce,"  said  her  sister,  oracularly,  and 
nthe#  aa  if  she  had  one  of  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion in  her  mind's  eye,  **but  I  hope  we  know 
best  what  we  can,  and  what  we  cannot  afford." 

**  I  hope  we  do,"  echoed  Miss  Rosalinda. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  in  which  Miss 
Robina  sat  up  as  if  braced  by  a  back.board,  her 
aspect  rery  politely  severe,  indeed ;  and  then  Miss 
Rosalinda  broke  the  silence  by  a  meek,  rather 
nnoertain  query. 

"Are  you — are  you  thinking  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Whister,  Sister  Robina?"  she  ventured. 

"Rosalinda,"  enunciated  Miss  Bird,  "I  never 
think  of  Mrs.  MacWhister.  She  is  not  the  kind 
of  person  to  be  thought  of  advantageously  under 
any  circumstances." 

"No,  indeed,"  agreed  Miss  Rosalinda.  "Of 
coarse  not,  Robina ;  but  one*s  mind,  you  know — ' ' 

>Iis8  Bird  interposed. 

"  One's  mind  should  be  under  control  upon 
all  occasions.'' 


"  Ye-es,  indeed,"  fiJtered  Miss  Rosalinda,  and 
subsided  into  nervous  tatting. 

In  the  days  of  the  select  seminary,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Whister, be  it  known,  had  been  the  rival  estab- 
lishment. Mrs.  MacWhister  was  the  hard-faced, 
sharp  widow  of  a  Seoteh  clergyman,  who  had 
died  young,  having  been — as  a  bold  young  per- 
son in  the  first  class  put  it-^^'Mrs.  MacWhistered 
to  death."  Mrs.  MacWhister  had  been  even  more 
select  than  the  Misses  Bird.  She  refUsed  pupils 
whose  parents  were  "in  trade,"  and  she  flourish- 
ed her  selectness  in  the  Misses  Bird's  faces.  Her 
young  ladies  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  rival 
young  ladies  with  cold  disdain.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  out-dress  them  at  church ;  and  once, 
when  the  bold  young  person  in  the  first  class 
was  known  to  have  referred  to  the  rival  proprie- 
tresses as  "the  two  old  Birds,"  she  was  not 
reproved. ,  In  fact,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
the  good  Miss  Robina  to  live  at  the  point  of  the 
knife  with  a  fellow-being,  she  had  so  lived  with 
Mrs.  MacWhister  in  a  nu^estic  way. 

Even  after  her  retirement  ft'om  the  field,  soon 
after  the  sisters  had  given  up  their  school,  and 
removed  to  the  quiet,  retired  square,  where  they 
now  lived,  she  did  not  outlive  her  scars.  It  was 
her  favorite  fiction,  that  she  never  condescended 
to  bestow  a  thought  upon  her  whilom  enemy. 
Hence  her  momentary  severity  of  demeanor. 

And  yet,  singularly  enough,  when  tea  had 
been  brought  in,  and  she  had  taken  her  second 
piece  of  toast,  she  opened  fire,  as  it  were,  upon 
her  own  account,  thereby  almost  disarranging 
Miss  Rosalinda's  digestive  powers. 

"  Poor  child  I"  she  said,  with  most  inconsistent 
sternness.    "  Poor,  broken-hearted  child  I" 

"  Poor  I"  exclaimed  Miss  Rosalinda.  "  Child, 
Robina?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Robina.  "  I  am  think- 
ing of  poor  little  Beck  Stuart." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes  I"  said  Miss  Rosalinda.  "Poor 
thing  I  Only  that  she  was  not  little,  Robina,  but 
rather  tall  for  a  girl  of  seventeen." 

"She  was  child  enough  to  have  been  little." 
Miss  Bird  went  on,  shaking  her  head.  "  And 
the  thought  of  her  makes  my  blood  run  cold  in 
my  veins  I  Whatever  her  story  has  been  since 
that  bitter  winter's  night,  there  is  only  one  person 
who  can  be  called  to  account  for  it.  That  per- 
son's name  I  forbear  to  mention." 
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"  It  was  Miss  Briggs  who  told  you  about  it, 
wasn't  it?' Miss  Rosalinda  suggested. 

"Yes;  it  was  Miss  Briggs.  She  called  my 
attention  to  her  one  day,  as  the  young  ladies 
filed  past;  and  she  told  me  she  was  an  orphan, 
and  Mrs.  MacWhister's  nieoe.  She  taught  the 
younger  pupils ;  and  a  bitter  life  she  had  of  it, 
they  said.  Pc^r  child  1  And  yet  her  proud, 
young  spirit  held  her  up,  and  she  was  the  life  of 
the  school,  with  her  pretty  face  and  gay  ways. 
For  my  part,  though  I  had  nerer  seen  her 
clearly,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  her;  and 
neyer  shall  I  forget  the  night  when  Isabella 
Briggs  came  into  the  room,  ciying.  You  were 
up  stairs,  with  Miss  Giggle' s*work,  who  had  the 
measles,  and  said  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened  at  Mrs.  MaoWhister's,  and  pretty  Beck 
Stuart  had  just  rushed  past  the  window,  white 
and  breathless,  and  without  any  hat  on,  only  a 
shawl  thrown  over  her  arm.  Isabella  Briggs 
knew  more  of  her  than  I  did,  and  she  has  quite 
a  fancy  for  her." 

"Quite  a  fancy?'*  sighed  Miss  Rosalinda. 
"  Being  so  plain  herself.  I  think  we  never  had 
a  muddier  complexion,  or  a  more  crossed  pair  of 
eyes,  in  the  house,  than  poor  Miss  Briggs*  s; 
and  under-teachers  are  not  usually  fortunate  in 
their  looks.  She  had  a  great  weakness  for  pretty 
faces ;  and,  besides,  the  girl  had  lent  her  an  um- 
brella once,  and  had  a  kind,  bright  way,  she  said." 
«*  Poor  child  I"  said  Miss  Robina;  helping  hep- 
self  sternly  to  another  piece  of  toast.  "Poor 
child,  indeed  I'* 

She  had  barely  finished  speaking,  before  she 
was  startled  entirely  out  of  her  majesty  of  man- 
ner by  a  sound  behind  her,  which  caused  her  to 
drop  her  toast,  and  exclaim,  with  a  little  jump, 
^  "  Dear  me,  Mary  Anne!  "  This  is  really  un- 
bearable!" 

The  person  addressed  was  a  small  maid-ser- 
vant, who  had  been  guilty  of  entering  the  room 
without  knocking,  and  who,  recollecting  her  blun- 
der, and  recognizing  its  enormity,  stood  covered 
with  confusion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mem,*'  she  stammered. 
"  Fm  always  forgetting,  mem.  It  flies  out  of  my 
head,  like ;  and,  if  you  please,  mem,  there's  a 
young  person.** 

"  A  young  person  I'*  ejaculated  Miss  Robina. 
"  I  must  beg  of  you  to  be  more  definite,  Mary 
Anne !" 

"  Yes,  mem,"  answered  Mary  Anne.  "  If  you 
please,  mem,  it's  a  young  person  as  wants  to  see 
you." 

"  >Iiss  Chickie,  about  the  new  dress,  Robina,** 
suggested  Miss  Rosalinda.  "Show  her  into  the 
room,  Mary  Anne." 


Mazy  Anne  obeyed.  But  it  was  not  Miss 
Chickie.  The  "young  person"  was  taller  than 
Miss  Chickie,  and  was  also  younger.  She  was  a 
young  person  with  a  plain,  black  dress,  and  hat 
on,  and  a  black  veil  covering  her  face.  When 
she  i«bised  this  veil.  Miss  Robina  gaye  another 
little  jump,  and  Miss  Rosalinda  followed  her 
example.  The  face  they  saw  was  such  a  pi^etty, 
young  face ;  but  such  a  worn  young  fkce,  and 
such  a  pale  and  unsmiling  one,  that  it  was  a 
touching  sight  to  see. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late,"  said  the  girt 

"  Miss  Chickie '* 

"  Oh,  it  is  about  the  dresses,  then,*'  pnt  in  Bfias 
Rosalinda. 

' '  No,  madam,^*  -was  the  answer.  ' *  M3s8  CliicVte 
heard  you  mention  thai  you  intended  to  adver- 
tise for  a  young  person  to  occupy  the  position  of 
housekeeper  and  companion,  and  she  was  so  kind 
as  to  say  that  she  thought  I  might  fiU  the  place. 
I  am  the  bearer  of  a  note  flrom  her." 

"Pray,  sit  down,*'  said  Miss  Robina,  as  ihe 
took  the  note. 

It  was  quite  a  brief  epistle.  Having  heard  her 
;  patronesses  mention  their  want,  Miss  Chickie 
took  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  accompa- 
nying young  person.  Her  name  was  Snowe. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  lodged  with  Bflss 
Chickie  for  some  time ;  and  her  manners  were 
such,  that  Miss  Chickie  had  become  quite  inte- 
rested in  her.  She  was  n<)t  strong  enough  to 
sew  constantly,  and  she  was  dependent  upon  her 
own  exertions:  Miss  Chickie  felt  that  the  Misses 
Bird  would  excuse  the  liberty  she  had  taken ; 
and  "remained  the  Misses  Bird's  obliged  servant, 
Luoretia  Chickie.** 
Miss  Robina  folded  the  note  again. 
"  Very  kind,  indeed,  of  Miss  Chickie,"  she 
remarked.  "Very  thoughtftil.  This  is  Miss 
Snowe,  Rosalinda,  and  Miss  Chickie  recommends 
her  to  us  strongly.** 

"  Very  kind  of  Miss  Chickie,**  echoed  Rosa- 
linda. 

The  girl  looked  up  at  Miss  Robina,  a  touching 
eagerness  on  her  great,  gray  eyes. 

"  Miss  Chickie  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  she 
ftkltered.  "  She  takes  a  great  responsibility  upon 
her  shoulders,  in  sending  me  here ;  but,  if  yon 
would  try  me,  I  would  not — I  would  not  abuse 
her  generous  kindness,  or  yours.*' 

"I  am  sure  you  wouldn*tI'*  exclaimed  little 
Miss  Rosalinda,  with  timid  enthusiasm.  She 
saw  that  the  gray  eyes  had  tears  in  them,  which 
seemed  to  have  sprung  there  in  a  second. 

"  Rosalinda,*'  said  Miss  Bird,  "  of  course,  not.*' 
She  was,  under  all  her  dignity,  quite  as  soft- 
hearted and  sentimental  as  her  sister,  but  she 
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fA  bonnd  to  sustun  her  bosineas-like  char&cter. 
So  ibe  sat  doWn  near  Mifls  8now«,  and  began  to 
9sk  qfnestions. 

"  EoBalinda  and  I  are  no  longer  young/'  site 
expitined,  in  her  meet  praetleal  manner;  '<and 
we  begin  to  need  reet  from  small  cares.  We 
tKoe^t,  If  we  had  an  amiable  yonng  pemon  to 
take  Hftle  reeponsibOitieB  npon  herself :  to  write 
our  notes  Ibr  xm,  to  read  to  ns  when  we  are  tired, 
tad  to  eaie  Ibr  tis  when  we  are  not  well,  we 
§heald  ted  it  pleasant,  and  a  relief;  and  we  de- 
cided to  indulge  oarsehres.*' 

**I  shoold  be  willing,  more  than  wilfing,  to  do 
an  yon  wished,"  said  the  girl.  '*  And  H  would 
he  rest  ftr  ne.  If  you  knew  what  rest  it  wonld 
be/' 

Her  i^ed  hands  elasped  themselves  on  her 
knee,  and  tlbe  look  on  her  faee  scattered  Miss 
Refai^'e  pVMtieal  coolness  to  the  Winds.  She 
beritated,  and  forgot  herself. 

"It  was  Tery  thoaghtftd  of  Miss  Chiekie/' 
ihe  ssid,  absently;  "and  I  think  yon  mig^t 
soitns." 

"I  em  sore  she  wonld,'*  raormared  Miss 
RoBBunda. 

It  WM  not,  in  the  end,  as  stifetly  bnsiness-Hke 
aa  ntterriew  as  Miss  KoUna  wonM  have  liked  to 
mske  it;  and  she  conld  not  help  a  secnt  regret 
that  the  dassical  adTertisemeni  must  be  saeri- 
fieed;  but  the  pale,  thin,  yonfhfiit  ikee  was  too 
modi  for  her  discretion,  and  the  resolt  of  it  was, 
f  hat  Miss  Ghiekie's  lodger  was  engaged  as  *'  house- 
keeper and  companion  to  two  maiden  ladies.'' 

Eelbre  s  month  had  passed,  both  herself  and 
Roaalinda  liad  become  so  deeply  interested  for 
Janet  Snowe,  that  they  felt  it  would  have  cost 
them  a  great  deal  to  dispense  with  her.  The 
jooag  Ikce,  which  might  have  been  so  pietty 
In  Uoom  and  liappiness,  cBd  not  grow  rounder, 
or  less  pale  and  sad,  but  it  was  always  a  sweet 
tad  patient  fhee;  and,  somehow,  it  made  itself 
qiule  dear  to  the  two  old  ladies.  No  dnty  was 
efer  fi»igotten;  nothing  was  left  undone,  er 
4«ae  ear^essly.  £ven  Mary  Anne's  uminers 
improred,  and  a  certain  thoof^tftil  gentleness 
tad  gratitude  made  the  long  evenings  seem 
very  mneh  shorter  than  they  had  been  wont 
to  seem  when  the  two  paifa  of  old  eyes  were 
too  dim  to  read,  or  write,  or  sew.  Ancient 
sofsl  after  andent  novel  laiiet  Snowe  discovered 
m  eircolating  Hbrsries,  to  rsad  aloud  fbr  the 
Medation  of  hfiss  Rosalinda  and  Miss  BoUna, 
(9  wliom  medem  novels  were  trying.  Pages  of 
Mfi.  Hannah  More  did  the  Misses  Bfaxi  dote  i 
leaUy  wider,  and  awaken,  with  Mgretftd  and  i 
ieprecatiag  little  starts,  to  admire. 

'*  I  tel  awe  that  she  has  an  unhappy  attach-  i 


ment,  or  that  her  friends  wish  her  to  make  an 
uncongenial  marriage,*'  said  Miss  Rosalinda.: 
•'  She  stands  at  the  oriel  window,  and  looks  out 
Just  as  Angelica  Ormondsby  used  to  do,  in  that 
beautiflil  novel  of  ^Tht  Sufferings  of  the  Or- 
phan,' when  Lord  Mortimer  was  separated  from 
her  by  their  misunderstanding." 

She  was  very  fond  of  standing  at  the  window 
mentioned,  an  oriel  one,  with  an  old-fhshioned 
seat  upon  it,  the  old  ladies  noticed.  She  often 
took  her  sewing,  and  sat  there,  watching  the 
children  playing  in  the  square.  She  seemed  to 
like  to  see  the  little  creatures.  Indeed,  the  first 
time  Miss  Rosalinda  ever  saw  her  smile,  was  one 
morning  when  a  manly  little  fellow  of  six  or 
,  seven  looked  up  at  her,  and  nodded,  and  kissed 
his  hnd. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  Rosalinda  asked.  **  He 
seems  to  know  you." 

The  gpM  had  apparently  forgotten  her  presence. 
She  turned  round,  with  a  startled  fhoe.  So  Ro- 
sslinda  repeated  her  question. 

««That  pretty  mtle  boy,"  she  said,  ''I  asked 
you  if  you  knew  him." 

•«  Tes,"  was  Janet  Snowe*s  answer.  "  I  know— 
at  least  we  have  seen  eaoh  other  befbre." 

•'What  a  manly  fellow  he  is  I'*  commented 
Idiss  Rosalinda.  "  I  wonder  how  old  he  is.  About 
eight,  I  should  say." 

"Seven  ki  March,"  said  the  ^rl,  with  aihint 
glow  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes.  <<  He  is  very  manly 
> for  his  age." 

"Oh,"  said  Rosalinda,  "you  know  him  quite 
weQ,  I  sappese."  And  then  she  nodded,  and 
langhti  attheskfld  hersdf. 

She  aaw  him  often  enou^  afterward.  After 
school-honn,  in.  fine  weather,  die  always  ssw 
him  playing  within  view  of  thdr  windows,  and 
she  began  to  observe  that  it  was  he  whom  Janet 
Snowe  was  watching.  But  this  did  not  strike 
her  as  singular.  She  watched  him  herself,  he 
waa  such  a  hsndsome  child,  and  such  an  unusunl 
sort  ef  obiid-«eo  msnly  and  self-contained  in  an 
old-ftwhioned  way.  Sometimes  he  sat  on  a  bench, 
and  read;  solhetimes  he  played;  and,  several 
times,  whm  he  went  away,  Rosalinda  saw  him 
look  up  at  the  window,  as  if  for  approval,  and 
saw  Janet  Snowe  press  her  thin  little  hand  almost 
passionately  to  her  lips,  in  a  teewell  salaie. 

"  She  is  so  lonely  tliat  she  has  learned  to  be 
fond  of  him,"  commented  the  old  maid;  and 
when  she  told  Robiaa,  Robina  was  qqitetoncherl, 
and  agreed  with  harihat  this  must  be  the  case. 
And  she  added,  "  Now,  tikat  winter  has  come,  she 
does  not  see  him  often*  and  I  think  she  is  sadder. 
I  surprised  her  the  other  day,  when  it  wss  snow- 
ing.   She  was  sitting  there,  looking  out,  and. 
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oh,  80  melancholy  1  It  made  my  heart  aehe.  She 
feels  the  confinement  here,  I  suppose." 

**  Rosalinda/'  said  Miss  Bird,  one  morning,  at 
breakfast,  after  the  letters  had  been  brought  in, 
•*  here  is  a  letter  flrom  Isabella  Biiggs." 

**  Dear  me  V '  exclaimed  Rosalinda.  *'  What  does 
she  say?" 

«  That  she  is  coming  to  town  for  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  will  take  the  liberty  of  paying  us 
a  yisit.  An  old  assistant  of  ours,  my  dear,"  to 
Janet,  **  and  a  most  excellent  young  person,  Miss 
Bnggs." 

*'  Would  you  call  her  a  young  person,"  sug- 
gested Rosalinda. 

"  I  should  not  call  her  an  old  pcorson,  Rosa- 
linda," answered  Miss  ^Robina,  with  dignity. 
"Janet,  my  dear,  you  are  not  looking  well,  this 
morning." 

She  was  not,  indeed— not  eyen  as  well  as 
usual.    But  she  smiled  a  little  as  she  answered. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  erer  very  well,"  she  said. 
**  And  this  is  not  one  of  my  best  days.  It  is  the 
weather^  perhaps.  This  deep  snow  keeps  us  all 
in,  you  know." 

But  lightly  as  she  treated  the  matter,  she  did 
not  im]proT6  as  the  day  went  on.  Min  Bobina 
thought  she  was  feverish,  and  advised  a  saline 
draught.  Miss  Rosalinda  thought  she  was  nerv- 
ous, and  suggested  something  soothing. 

**  You  start  if  the  door  opens,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  can  see  your  hands  trembling.  If  you  do  not 
get  better  we  must  send  for  Dr.  Floyd.  Robina 
and  I  have  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Floyd.  He 
is  a  young  man,  but  he  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience."  And  then  she  wftndered  ofi*  into  a 
dissertation  upon  Dr.  Floyd,  who  had  a  story— 
or  at  least  looked  as  if  he  had  one. 

*'  A  romance,  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
'*  He  is  not  more  than  thirty-two,  and  his  hair 
has  streaks  of  gray  in  it,  and  his  face  is  so  care- 
worn and  Bad,  as  if  he  had  had  a  great  txonble. 
We  are  very  fond  of  him,  Robina  and  I,  and  we 
always  send  for  him,  though  he  lives  quite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  city."  And  she  shook  her 
head  over  her  tatting,  and  sighed. 

But  if  Jaoet  Snowe  needed  something  soothing 
in  the  morning,  Miss  Rosalinda  herself  needed 
something  soothing  before  night.  At  five  o'clock 
Miss  Briggs  anrited — poor  Isabella  Briggs — in 
her  oft-turned  merino  and  melancholy  bonnet, 
and  with  her  one  shabby  little  trunk,  looking 
desolate  upon  the  roof  of  a  shabby  cab,  whose 
driver  entered  into  an  altercation  on  the  subject 
of  fare,  and  drove  off  muttering  anathemas  upon 
*'  ladies  as  was  not  hidiea^"  Miss  Bird  was  up 
stairs  when  the-  visitor  arrived ;  but  Miss  Rosa- 
linda met  her  at  the  door,  and  conducted  her 


into  the  parlor,  and  then  conducted  her  to  her 
bedroom,  and  then  conducted  her  back  again,  in 
a  flutter  of  friendly  fieeling,  and  left  her  for  a 
minute  or  so  to  go  and  bring  her  refreshments  in 
the  form  of  seed-cake  and  orange-wine. 

It  was  as  she  was  returning  with  these  luxu- 
ries, that  she  received  her  shook.  She  saw  Janet 
Snowe  cross  the,  passage,  enter  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  Isabella  Briggs  was  standing  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  then  she  heard  a  cxy  in  Isa- 
bella's voice— a  little,  wild,  startled  oiy. 

<<  Beck  I    Oh,  Beck  I    Oh,  my  dear  I" 

She  hurried  fbrward,  the  orange  win«  upset- 
ting itself  upon  the  seed-cake  on  the  plate.  But 
at  the  door  she  paused,  held<  bsek  by  a  feeling 
something  akin  to  fear. 

Poor,  shabby  Isabella  Briggs  was  holding  the 
glri  in  her  arms,  eiying  over  her  hysterically ; 
kissing  her,  and  then  holding  her  awf^,  so  that 
she  might  look  at  her  face. 

'*Why  did  you  go  away?"  Miss  Rosalinda 
heard  her  say.  <*  It  nearly  broke  my  heart  I  I 
wanted  to  care  for  you,  in  your  pain.  My  pool 
giril   Oh,  Beck,  dear  I    My  beautiful,  poor  girl  i' 

Janet  Snowe  was  shaking  firom  head  to  foot, 
and  seemed  scaively  able  to  speak. 

"Hush,  dear  I  Hush!"  she  said.  "Don't 
make  me  break  down,  Bella.  Don't  1"  And  as 
she  said  these  last  words.  Miss  BosaU&da  was 
reminded  how  young  she  was,  for  she  said  them 
like  an  over-tried  child. 

Miss  Rosalinda  began  to  tremble  herself.  The 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  slipped  into 
the  sitting-room  near,  and  laid  the  cake  and  wine 
on  a  table. 

"  She  called  her  *  Beok,*  "  she  fluttered.  "  I 
wiU  leave  them  to  themselves.  She— she  called 
her  <  Beck  I'  " 

She  went  up  to  her  own '  room,  and  sat  down 
to  calm  herself.  She  wondered  whether  she 
ouf^t  to  tell  Reluna.  She  wondered  if  she  oouid 
keep  the  secret  devoutly,  if  she  did  not.  She 
knew  she  could  not  face  the  two  below,  and  not 
betray  herself,  or  at  least  betray  that  she  was  ill 
at  ease. 

"  I  am  htnid  to  think  what  the  mystery  may 
be,"  she  wept.  "  She  called  her  '  Beck  I'  And 
what  Beck  did  Isabella  Briggs  ever  know,  but 
that  poor  child  at  MacW bister's." 

But  she  was  obliged  to  go  down  at  laat,  and 
then  she  was  half-alarmed  again  by  finding  her 
position  made  easy  for  her.  Janet  Snowe  and 
little  Miss  Briggs  stood  upon  the  hearth  together, 
holding  eaoh  other's  hands.  Janet  was  deathly 
pale.  Isabella  Briggs'  nose  and  eyes  were  red 
with  emotion  and  tears. 

Janet  made  a  step  forward,  and  spoke. 
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""Min  Boaalinda,'*  bIi«  mdd,  **1  luive  found 
lit  old  friend,  I  thoogiit  I  had  lost.  I  ow«  Mln 
Bnggs  more  grmtefol  lore  than  I  cam  liTe  long 
eB4Mi^  to  psj  her.  She  ia  the  kindeet  Mend  I 
liave  on  earth."  And  she  bent  down  with  a 
litde  sob,  and  kiaaed  laabeUa'a  ahiiyeled  hands. 

**ni  not  tell  Bobina,"  decided  Bosalinda. 
^I  couldn't  do  it  if  I  tried.  It  3a  their  secret, 
sadnoC  ndne." 

So  she  bore  the  burden  within  her  kind,  sen- 
timental little  heart ;  and  eometimefl  she  found 
it  a  ndier  trying  one.  She  was  constantly  afraid 
<^  betrajing  henelf.  She  grew  so  restless,  that 
Miss  Robina  began  to  feel  anxious  about  her,  and 
threatened  her  with  Dr.  Floyd. 

^  I  shall  eertainly  send  for  him,  if  you  do  not 
iaproTe,"  she  said.  *'  Ton  are  so  absent-minded, 
tbit  you  stare  at  Isabella  and  Janet,  someti9es, 
catfl  I  am  sure  they  must  object  to  it ;  and  when 
I  tpeak  to  you,  you  almost  Jump.  I  did  not 
think  nerres  were  a  weakness  of  yours,  Bosa- 


laabdU  Briggs  had  been  with  them  nearly  a 
Bonth ;  and  as  her  holiday  was  drawing  to  a 
dose,  she  was  beginning  to  speak  sadly  of  pack- 
ing the  small  trunk. 

*M  hare  had  a  long  rest/'  she  said,  "and  I 
iktn  haib  to  work  hard  to  make  it  up.  Madame 
Smjthkks*,'*  shaking  her  head,  "is  not  such 
an  establishment  as  yours  was,  niy  dear  Miss 
Bird." 

It  was  during  the  afternoon,  in  the  oonrse  of 
which  she  said  this,  that  Miss  Bobina  confided  to 
ker  a  little  sisterly  plan  of  hers. 

"  I  know  Bosalinda  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thiag,  if  I  mentioned  it  to  her  beforehand,"  she 
remarked ;  "  and  so  I  haTO  kept  the  matter  to 
fflfwlf.  I  am  anxious  about  Bosalinda.  She  is  : 
ZMt  herself;  she  needs  attention.  So,  I  have  sent ; 
a  line  to  Dr.  Floyd,  asking  him  to  drop  in  this 
eating,  in  a  friendly  manner." 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  erening.  The  day  closed 
in  wet  and  dreary,  and  Bliss  Bobina  almost  gare 
op  the  idea  that  her  fkrorite  would  come. 

"Though  I  have  always  found  that  I  could 
ntj  upon  him,"  she  said  to  Miss  Brtggs. 

Bat  Mi»  Briggs  could  scarcely  feel  interested 
in  the  matter.  She  was  In  low  spirits,  and 
worked  upon  Bosalinda' s  tatting  silently.  They 
were  all  rather  depressed,  it  seemed.  Miss  Bird 
f'jrpA  to  ring  for  lights,  and  they  sat  in  a  circle 
beffire  the  fire,  and  had  rery  little  to  say  to  each 
other.  Bliss  Bosalinda  sat  in  her  arm-chair,  and 
star»i  at  the  coals ;  Miss  Robina  closed  her  eyes, 
VI 1  dozed;  Isabella  Briggs  tatted  mechanically ; 
Jiaet  stood  with  a  hand  on  the  mantel-pieee,  and 
reg&rded  her  friend  with  heayy,  wistful  eyes. 


Bnt  there  came  a  ekange  $  such  a  change  aa  no 
one  of  them  could  forget  till  their  dying  day.  It 
was  hemlded  by  a  ring  at  the  ft^nt  door-bell,  by 
a  man's  voice  in  the  hall,  and  then  came  the  man 
himself,  preceded  by  Blary  Anne. 

Miss  Bobina  awakened,  and  rose  to  meet  him, 
rather  sleepily. 

"Dr.  Floyd,"  she  said.  "Bosabella,  here  ia 
Dr.  Floyd." 

Dr.  Floyd  advanced,  holding  out  his  hand, 
and  Miss  Bosalinda  extended  hers,  feeling  rather 
nervous. 

But  it  was  never  taken.  Just  at  that  moment 
the  fire  flamed  up  suddenly,  and  its  brightness 
fell  upon  the  white  face  of  the  girl  standing  near 
it,  and  then  the  man  started  forward,  and  fifiss 
Bosalinda  heard  again  the  cry  she  had  heard 
when  Isabella  Briggs  had  caught  Janet  in  her 
arms,  only  this  time  it  was  wilder,  and  more 
shmken. 

"Beck!  Beekt  Oh,  OodI  Have  I  found 
you  I" 

But  the  giri  drew  back,  holding  up  her  hand 
in  a  passionate  gesture. 

"Don't  come  near  me  1"  she  said.  "Don't 
come  near  ma  1  Don't  speak  to  me !  Don't  look 
at  me  I" 

He  would  have  caught  her  in  his  arms,  but  she 
would  not  lei  him.  AU  her  womanhood  dropped 
away  frrom  her.  She  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees  at  Isabella  Briggs'  feet,  &nd  clung  to  her 
like  a  child,  sobbing  wildly. 

"  Bella  J"  she  cried  out,  "  Keep  me !  Save  me ! 
Save  me  from  him,  as  you  saved  me  from  myself  I 
Don't  let  him  touch  me,  Bella,  or  I  shall  diel 
For  he  is  the  man  who  broke  my  heart,  and  left 
me  to  face  the  worid  alone  I" 

Then  little  Miss  Briggs  was  strong.  She  held 
the  gifl  close  to  her  breast ;  her  little,  meagre 
fiMse  glowed  with  honest  anger,  and  her  eyes 
fladied. 

"Sir I"  she  said,  "stand  fiurther  away  finom 
us,  if  yon  are  a  man  at  all  1  Leave  us  to  our- 
selves. Leave  my  poor  giri  to  me,  as  you  left 
her  to  other  strangers  when  she  most  needed 
your  love  and  care.  You  are  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  Qod  ma^  forgive  you, 
but  I  do  not  think  He  will." 

He  only  stared  at  her,  in  a  blind,  dull  fiehion, 
and  then  ha  stretched  out  his  hands  with  a 
groan. 

"  Book  r  he  said.    "  Beck,  chfld  I 

Miss  Bobina^  sank  into  her  chair. 

"Beekl"  she  gasped.  "Janet I  Isabella! 
BosaUndal*' 

Miss  Bosalinda,  who  had  naturally  burst  into 
tears,  wrung  her  hands. 
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**  Robina,"  she  said,  *<  it  la  poor*  proUj  Beqk 
Stuart  1" 
The  girl  stirred  upon  Miss  Briggs'  brsfiet. 
<' Bella/'  she  whispered,  <*teU  them  h»w.  I 
have  deceived  them.  Ask  them  to  forgive  me/* 
So»  Isabella  Briggs  told  them. 
"  Her  name  is  not  Janet  Snowe/'  she  said,  the 
tears  running  down  her  oheeka.  "  Her  name  is 
Rebecca  Stuart,  and  she  is  the  poor  child  I  told 
you  of  eight  years  ago.  When  her  &ther  died, 
she  had  nowhere  to  go  but  to  Mrs,  HacWhis- 
ter.  She  lived  with  her  when  she  kept  school  in 
Dundee,  and  she  had  a  bitter  life.  The  summer 
the  school  was  moved  to  London,  Mrs,  ftlaoWhis- 
ter  gave  her  a  holiday,  and  she  went  alone,  poor 
child,  to  a  little,  quiet,  sea-side  town.  When  she 
was  there,  she  met  some  one  she  had  known,  and 
liked,  when  she  was  at  her  father's  house.  It 
was  a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of  her 
father's  favorites.  It  was  that  man,"  pointing 
to  floyd.  **  And  in  those  days  he  was  young, 
and  the  kind  of  man  who  is  always  loved, 
whether  he  deserves  it  or  not.  Because  I  cannot 
bear  to  speak  at  any  length,  I  will  only  tell  you 
that,  before  the  holiday  was  over,  he  had  per- 
suaded hier  to  marry  him,  and  she  thought  all 
her  sorrow  was  over.  She  was  happy  for  just 
three  weeks,  and  then  he  told  her  that  he  must 
leave  her  for  a  few  days ;  only  a  few  days,  to 
attend  to  some  money  matter.  Well,  he  kissed 
her  innocent  lips,  and  went  away ;  and  fh>m  that 
day  to  this   she  never  saw  him  again." 

She  would  hav»  continued,  but  Beck  Stuart 
stopped  her.  She  lifted  her  fiftoe,  and  looked  up 
at  Floyd. 

«<  I  will  teU  the  rest,"  she  said.  "  I  know  it 
best."  She  spoke  in  a  hard  voice,  almost  as  if 
she  was  repeating  a  lesson. 

**  He  went  aws(y,  and  he  did  not  com^baok, 
I  was  only  a  child,  sixteen  years  old,  ana  I  be- 
lieved he  would.  I  did  not  know  where  to  write. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  and  I  could  only 
wait.  So  I  waited  until  I  dare  wait  no  longer, 
because  the  woman  of  the  house  frightened  me 
with  the  things  she  said.  I  left  her  my  address, 
and  I  went  back  to  Mrs.  MaoWhister's.  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  Then  I  waited  there,  but 
nothing  came — not  a  Une  nor  a  word.  And,  at 
last,  one  night  Mrs*  MaoWhister  came  tome, 
looking  like  a  madwoman*  She  said  she  lyid 
found  me  out,  and  I  had  disgraced  myself  foi^ 
ever.  She  would  not  listen  to  a  word  I  said,  and 
in  my  misery  I  think  I  was  mad,  loo.  She  told 
me  to  go,  and  I  caught  up  a  shawl,  and  ran  out 
into  the  night  I  think  I  wandered  about  the 
streets  until  moming,and  then  Bell*  found  me. 
I  don't  know  why  she  cared  for  me,  but  she  did. 


She  took  me  to  a  Uttle  house  in  a  by-etreet,  and 
then  I  went  down  upon  my  knees  on  the  floor, 
and  told  her  eveiy  thing.  She  made  me  get  up,  and 
she  cried  and  kissed  me,  sad  said  she  would  tiy  to 
help  me,  and  no  one  should  know.  I  made  her  ' 
promise  not  to  teU.  I  stayed  in  that  house  for 
six  months,  and  she  gave  me  all  ike  money  she 
earned — ^I  know  she  did.  But  I  could  not  let 
her  de  it  always,  though  she  begged  me  to ;  so 
one  morning  I  got  up  very  early,  and  took  my 
little  boy  in  mj  arms,  and  I  went  away  leaving 
her  a  letter.  From  that  time  to  this  I  have 
fought  for  myself  and  Archie.  It  has  been  very 
hard  sometimes,  but  I  have  done  it.  Miss  Roaa^ 
linda,"  turning  to  the  little  old  maid,  "  the  litllo 
boy  you  have  seen  playing  in  the  Square  is  my 
litUe  boy.  I  tdld  him  to  play  there,  so  that  J 
could  watch  him,  because,  only  to  see  him  coxs^ 
forts  me,  and  makes  me  forget.  He  is  different 
fh)m  other  children,  and  he  is  all  I  have  in  th^ 
world," 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  before 
Floyd  held  her  in  his  arms.  His  face  was  whit^ 
and  wild,  and  his  limbs  shook  under  him ;  tL«^ 
pas^on  of  grief,  and  pity,  and  love  in  his  eycj 
was  terrible  to  see.  He  would  not  let  her  go ; 
he  held  her  close  and  fast. 

''  The  mother  of  my  child  cannot  refUse  to 
hear  me,"  he  cried.  "  The  mother  of  my  child 
cannot  condemn  me  unheard.  I  have  that  claim 
to  plead,  at  least,  thank  God,  thank  God  1  Oh, 
Beck,  my  own  I  Bo  you  think  I  have  not  a  story 
toteU,  too?" 

A  little  moan  broke  from  her  Ups. 
**  You  left  me»"  she  sobbed ;  ''you  left  me  all 
alone." 

"  I  left  you,  thinking  I  should  hold  you  in  my 
arms  again  in  a  few  days,  at  farthest,"  he  an- 
swered, his  words  poured  forth  with  mad  eager- 
ness ;  **  and  but  that  Fate  was  so  cruel  to  us, 
all  would  have  been  lair  and  smooth.  Oh,  how 
cruel  Fate  has  been  I  The  morning  I  bade  you 
good-byi  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.  I  was  so  fUll  of  hope  and  joy  that  I 
could  scarcely  contain  myself.  I  was  little  more 
than  a  boy,  and  my  heart  was  so  light  I  When  I 
reached  London,  I  walked  through  the  streets, 
instead  of  driving,  and  on  my  way  I  come  upon 
a  aif^i  that  stopped  me.  It  was  a  woman  crouch- 
ing upon  a  door-step,  moaning  and  shivering.  I 
could  not  bear  to  pass  her,  and  I  stopped  and 
spoke,  to  her ;  but  it  seemed  that  she  could  not 
understand.  She  only  looked  up  at  me,  and 
moaned  afresh.  Then  I  saw  where  the  trouble 
lay.  She  was  stricken  with  some  desperate  sick- 
ness, and  was  half-delirious.  I  could  not  go  on 
then,  so  I  did  my  best  to  help  her.    I  called  n 
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cab,  and  put  her  into  it,  and  went  with  her  to 

the  sesrest  hospital,  and  did  not  leave  her  until 

I  had  aeen  her  eomfortablj  pcoTided  fon    But, 

before  I  had  accomplished  this,  I  had  made  a 

diflooTcry.    This  poor  creature,  whom  I  had  tup*  ; 

ported  in  my  aims,  was  stricken  with  the  most 

I  of  diseases.  The  honte-suigeon  called 

.  aad  told  me  thai  she  was  infected  with 

Biall-paz,  and  he  warned  me  to  take  all  possible 

praeaationa  at  once.    I  went  to  my  lodgingB*  aad 

obejedhlm  in  every  trifle,  but  adull  fear  seemed 

to  sciae  upon  me.    That  was  why  I  would  not 

write  at  first.    I  thought  I  would  watt  until  the 

*  was  over,  if  I  escaped.    But  I  did  not 

In  a  few  days  more  I  found  I  must  give 

IB,  aad  then  it  was  too  late.    It  was  weeks  b^ 

&re  my  mind  was  dear.    I  lay  at  Death's  door, 

and  ererybody  deserted  me  but  the  old  woman 

ay  doetor  had  engaged  as  nuiM.   Beek,  my  dear, 

for  the  sake  of  those  childish*  honeymoon  days, 

aad  tofg  the  sake  of  the  child  I  haTe  never  seen, 

mj  you  beliere  me  V* 

fibs  dang  to  him  with  a  tempest  of  weeping. 
She  held  him  sa  closely  now  as  he  had  held  her. 
"Eveiy  word  1"  she  sobbed.    "  Svecy  word  1 
^  haw  can  I  bear  to  hear  it  T ' 

*«U  was  long  before  I  could  travel  safely,"  he 
went  oa.  ''And  though  I  wrote  to  you,  I  re- 
eavtfd  ju)  answer.  But  at  last  I  might  go^  and  I 
WMi;  aad,  Beek,  you  were  gone,  aad  the  little 
hoase  stood  empty." 
"  EsHHy  I"  aha  echoed. 

**  Empty.  The  womaa  who  kept  it  had  gone 
to  Austialia,  to  join  her  husband.  She  had  left 
the  haaae  scarcely  a  week  after  you  did." 

Ilisa  Boasliwda  shook  her  head,  aad  wiped  her 
tyia  afresh. 

"Bofaiaay"  she  murmured,  <*  Angelica  Or- 
moodsby "  But  there  her  feelings  over- 
powered kwr. 

"I  wait  to  Dundee,"  continued  Dr.  Floyd, 
"thoegh  my  long  illness  had  left  me  a  very  in- 
definite impression  of  Mrs.  Iliac Whister^s  address. 
But  I  did  not  fiad  yon.    At  that  time,  I  know 


now,  you  were  in  London.  We  had  been  so  near 
to  each  other,  my  poor  love,  end  yet  so  for  away. 
Then,  in  ngr  despair  and  weakness,  I  fell  ill 
again,  and  was  helpless  for  months;  but  from 
that  day  to  this.  Beck,  I  swear  that  I  never  gave 
up  my  search  for  you.  I  should  never  have 
given  it  up,  save  with  my  life.  Look  at  my  face. 
See  the  gray  strei^  in  my  hair,  and  tell  me 
whether  a  man  who  had  been  fidae  could  bear 
such  martu  as  these." 

'  She  pulled  the  care-Hned  fooe  down,  and  kissed 
it  passionatdy,  with  all  the  remorseful  abandon 
of  a  child.  She  kissed  his  hair ;  she  even  kissed 
his  hands,  and  his  coat.  But  in  a  moment  more 
her  strength  gave  way. 

**  Hold  me  dose.  Jack  1"  she  cried,  calling  him 
by  the  old,  boyish  name  he  remembered  so  well. 
**  Hdd  me  dose.  Jack,  and  do  not  let  me  go !  The 
sorrow  did  not  kill  me ;  but  I  think — I  think 
the  joy "     And  she  fointed  upon  his  breast. 

He  carried  her  to  the  sofa,  and  laid  her  down ; 
and,  of  course,  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Miss  Bobina,  and  Miss  Rosalinda,  and  Isabella 
Briggp,  filled  the  room  with  a  wild  excitement  of 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  running  against  each 
other,  and  advising  a  score  of  remedies  in  chorus ; 
and  when  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  girl  opened 
her  eyes,  the  three  grouped  themselves  about  her, 
and  were  all  fain  to  fan  her,  and  to  apply  smell- 
ing-salts at  once.  But  Bedc  only  saw  her  hus- 
band ;  and  when  he  kndt  at  her  side,  she  curled 
her  slender  arm  about  his  neck. 

**Jack,"  she  whispered,  "send  somebody  for 
my  baby.  He  is  seven  years  old,  but  he  is  mj 
baby  yet.    Send  somebody  for  my  baby." 

T^en  Isabella  Briggs  stepped  forward. 

*'  Let  me  go,"  she  pleaded.  "  He  knows  me. 
He  is  my  baby,  too.  Beck." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Beck.    '<  Kiss  me,  Bella,  and  go." 

And  Bella  went,  and  did  her  errand  well. 
And  she  who  had  saved  Beck  from  despair  and 
death,  gave  Beck's  child  into  her  father's  arms, 
and  thanked  God,  in  her  simple,  kindly  heart, 
that  her  wori(  was  done. 


RELEASED. 


BT     MABia    S.   LADD. 


Bn  lay  vHh  hor  White  erBM  folded 
AeroM,  in  »  meek  embraoa, 
Aad  a  ligl&t  sad  beaaty  Imaprtal 
Spread  over  her  pale,  jonng  &ce. 

We  felt  thai  thl«  worldV  dnU  ivleon 
Held  captire  a  aoal  that  pined ; 

That  the  eyea  that  irere  onwanl  gulagt 
W««e  casting  no  slaaoe  behind. 


Aad  yet  w»pray«d  die  might  Uagw, 
And  hoped  for  a  respite  brief; 

Could  she  but  sUy  till  Autumn, 
And  fode  with  the  foiling  leaH 

But  our  lore  was  only  cheating 
Gonriction  that  gave  ns  pain, 

Yor  a  beantiftil  form,  white  ahioaded. 
Was  soon  where  our  loTe  had  Iain. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Hb  opened  his  eyes  feebly,  with  a  vain  effort 
to  recall  the  past.  But  he  was  only  oonsoious 
that  he  lay  in  a  tent,  that  a  comer  of  the  tent 
was  raised  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  that  through 
this  aperture  he  could  see  camels  tethered,  the 
sand-hills  of  the  desert,  and  a  few  stars  low  down 
on  the  black  Arabian  sky. 

Where  was  he?  Howcaraehehere?  He  dosed 
his  eyes  again  in  the  painfull  effort  to  under- 
stand it  all. 

Slowly,  and,  at  first,  rery  vaguely,  It  returned 
to  him.  Tlie  march  through  the  desert  flrom 
Egypt,  the  Bedouins'  attack,  and  the  desperate 
resistance  against  overwhelming  odds.  He  re- 
membered seeing  all  his  comrades  fall,  exoept 
two.  He  remembered  how,  with  his  back  set 
against  a  rock,  fighting  on  foot  in  the  manner  of 
the  legionaries,  he  and  they,  at  the  last,  had  been 
about  to  fall  beneath  the  fiery  lances  that  wheeled 
and  shouted  in  their  fh)nt,  when,  suddenly,  the 
tramp  of  horse  was  heard,  a  cloud  of  dust  rose 
between  him  and  the  setting  sun,  a  gleam  of 
spears  broke  from  the  cloud,  and  with  a  rush 
like  a  whirlwind,  a  hundred  warriors  swept  the 
Bedouins  away.  But  after  that  he  ibrgot  nearly 
ererything.  Exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
stunned  by  the  sudden  reaction  f^om  despair  to 
hope,  he  had  fallen  senseless  at  the  feet  of  his 
deliverers. 

He  had,  nevertheless,  a  vague  idea  of  being 
lifted  up  and  borne  on  a  litter ;  of  suffering  vio- 
lent pain ;  and  then  of  losing  all  sense  and  con- 
sciousness in  perfect  oblivion.  As  his  mind 
feebly  strove  to  recall  all  this,  he  became  con- 
scious that  a  cool  hand  was  laid  on  his  brow. 
He  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  looking  up,  saw 
a  vision  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that,  involun- 
tarily, he  uttered  a  low  exclamation. 

Human  nature  is  the  same,  substantially,  in 
all  ages.  At  five-and-twenty  there  are  few  men 
insensible  to  the  charm  of  a  lovely  face.  The 
period  of  our  story  is  that  of  the  first  oentury  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  wounded  traveler  was 
a  Roman  officer,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Be- 
douins while  bearing  dispatches  firom  Egypt  to 
Jerusalem.  But  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  face 
that  bent  over  him,  made  more  beautifiil  than 
ever  by  its  tender  pity,  he  fell  as  fUlly  and  sud- 
denly into  love  as  if  he  had  lived  in  this  nine- 
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teenth  century.  He  had  seen,  in  hit  days,  bH 
the  most  beautifVil  women  of  the  then  civilised 
world ;  but  neither  the  stately  grace  of  the  Ro* 
man,  nor  the  ravishing  loveliness  of  the  Greek, 
nor  the  myotic,  night-like  beauty  of  the  Egyptian » 
rivaled  that  of  the  face  beside  him.  It  was  a 
face  more  Oriental  than  either :  a  face  also  of 
greater  power.  The  eyes  that  gazed  down  on 
him  were  like  the  stars  of  midnight  skies.  But 
the  instant  he  spoke,  the  fair  intruder  turned, 
and  was  gone.  A  light,  elastic  footstep;  the 
musical  rustle  of  soft  garments ;  a  half-shy,  half- 
pitying  glance,  as  she  lifted  a  comer  of  the  tent : 
and  then  he  was  alone. 

He  was  pusiled  more  than  ever.  Such  a  Ikce, 
he  well  know,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  tent  of 
a  wandering  Bedouin.  Besides,  he  had  noticed 
that  her  garments  were  not  of  Arab  fkshion,  and 
were  made  of  the  costliest  stuffs. 

The  effort  to  comprehend  this  mystery  was 
too  much  for  his  weak  brain,  and  closing  his  eyes 
with  a  sense  of  fkintness,  he  sank  into  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  again,  the  night  must 'have 
been  far  advanced,  for  the  tent-flap  was  cloeed/ 
and  a  light  was  burning  beside  him.  It  was- the 
touch  of  firm  fingers  on  his  wrist  that  aroused 
him.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  a  man  of  veneiable 
aspect,  richly  attired. 

"You  have  slept  long  and  well,"  mid  the 
visitor,  in  the  Latin  tongue.  "Hie  fever  is 
gone.  Tour  hurts,  though  severe,  are  not  dan- 
gerous. In  a  few  days  you  will  be  able  to  travel 
again." 

'<For  which  I  must  thank  you,  tnest  noble 
sir,"  replied  the  invalid.  "I  recall  your  flioe 
now.  It  was  you  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  that  rescued  me  firom  the  Bedouins.  It  ia 
the  skill  of  your  leech,  doubtless,  that  has 
brought  me  back  fVom  the  shores  of  Styx.  I 
am  not  ungrateful ;  and  Caius  Julius  Atilia,  for 
I  am  a  Raman  noble,  has  some  little  influence.'* 

"Ah  I  are  you,  indeed,  of  the  Atilia  family?" 
was  the  answer.  "  I  knew,  then,  your  father. 
I  am  a  Hebrew ;  but  I  have  been  in  Rome,  and 
more  than  once.  In  my  own  land,  they  call  me 
Prince  of  Jemsalem." 

"  A  Hebrew  prince !"  exclaimed  the  young 
man.     *'  I  thought  I  was  among  Arabs." 

"  No  I  Even  the  thieving  Bedouins  are  hardly 
real  Arabs.    They  are  outcasts  rather,  such  ae 
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ire  to  be  found  on  all  frontiers :  the  true  Arabs 
itaj  ftutber  in  tli«  desert,  and  lire  on  their 
oomtleas  flocks  and  herds.  It  was  when  coming 
frera  a  Tisit  to  the  chief  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
of  these  tribes,  that  I  saw  you,  sore  beset,  and 
bstened  to  your  succor.  Our  tents  were  about 
to  1m  pitched  in  this  green  spot,  and  thither  I 


boR  jon.     But  we  haye  talked  enough  for  the ;  geon :  they  do  it  more  deftly  than  men ;  and  they 
peaent:  the  night  wanes;  take  this  potion;  in ;  haye,  at  least  we  Hebrews  think,  even  greater 


the  morning  we  will  hare  ftxrther  conyerse." 

Ihe  young  Boman  saw  that  expostulation 
troold  be  useless,  so  he  swallowed  the  draught, 
lay  hack  on  his  pillow,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

But  his  first  thought,  when  he  woke,  was  of 
the  &]r  apparition.  The  day  passed,  faoweyer, 
asd  yet  she  did  npt  appear.  In  her  stead  came 
hJB  renerable  host. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  fliyorable  than  your 
sTmptoms,"  said  the  latter,  feeling  the  inyalid*s 
pabe.  "  In  a  yery  few  days  we  shall  be  able  to 
rerame  our  journey." 

"I  beg,  I  hope,"  interrupted  the  young  man, 
"  that  jon  will  not  delay  it  on  my  account.  I 
feel  quite  strong."  He  made  an  attempt  to  rise, 
boi  sank  back  exhausted.  "  Ah  I  I  am  weaker 
than  I  thought.  Howeyer,  leaye  me  here — my 
own  attendants,  such  as  snryiye,  will  suffice  to 
tahe  care  of  me,  or,  if  not " 

But  here  his  host  interposed. 

"  Ton  do  not  know  our  nation,  or  you  would 
QoC  talk  thus.  When  a  stranger  has  once  come 
within  our  gates,  he  is  sacred  to  us :  if  needs  be, 
w«  wiU  die  in  his  defense.  And  my  house,"  and 
a  proad  look  came  over  his  face.  **  has  eyer  been 
foremost,  eyen  among  our  princely  houses,  in  re- 
cognizing the  rites  of  hospitality.  In  this  case, 
too,  it  is  a  pleasure,  and  not  merely  a  duty,  for, 
u  I  hinted  before,  I  knew  your  family.  I  met 
7oar  ikther  once,  in  Bome,  at  the  house  of 
A^ppa;  and  was  afterward  entertained  by  him 
in  his  own  palace.  I  am  only  returning,  there- 
fore, the  kindness  then  shown  to  me." 

'*But  with  interest,"  said  the  young  man. 

"When  yon  are  fit  to  be  removed, "  continued 
the  host,  *'  we  will  set  forth,  by  easy  stages ;  and 
•8  jou  win  still  be  too  weak  to  be  left  to  the  care 
of  atiangers,  I  shall  carry  you  to  my  own  house: 
H  Is  just  outside  the  walls  of  Jemsalem,  in  a 
ooel  and  airy  location,  the  yery  place  for  a  con- 
ralescent.  There,  it  is  all  arranged.  Not  a  word  I 
Ton  are  my  prisoner,  if  you  will  not  be  my 
Pi«rt." 

He  smiled  as  he  speke,  a  smile  of  rare  sweet- 
0C9B,  which  lit  up  wondrously  a  countenance  ; 
that,  in  repose,  seemed  too  harsh.    It  now  flashed  I 
oa  the  young  Roman  that  this  was  the  same  smile  \ 
^  had  seen  on  the  fhoe  of  the  fair  apparition,  ' 

VduLXIX.— 8 


and  that  his  unknown  nurse  must  be  the  eld 
man's  daughter.  The  next  words  of  his  host  con- 
firmed this. 

<*  Or,  if  you  will  not  listen  to  me,  I  shall  bring 
in  my  daughter  as  my  ally,"  he  said.  "  She  has 
been  your  principal  nurse.  With  our  people, 
the  women  play  the  i>arts  of  physician  and  sur- 


skilL  My  daughter  knows  simples  of  sovereign 
efficacy,  the  secret  of  which  has  come  down,  in 
our  ikmily,  from  the  times  of  our  great  father 
Abraham.  Ton  yourself  are  an  example  of  their 
power.  Had  you  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon leech,  you  would  have  been  tortured,  by 
this  time,  into  a  high  fever;  but  Miriam,  by 
using  cold  water  freely,  and  administering  judi- 
ciously a  few  simple  remedies,  has  brought  you 
already  to  such  a  condition,  that  nature  will  soon 
;  do  the  rest." 

"It  woi your  daughter,  then,"  stammered  the 
sick  man,  "  that  I  saw,  last  night." 

*'  Tes !  She  thought  you  still  in  a  stupor,  and 
stole  in  to  bathe  yotir  head,  and  to  observe  your 
symptoms." 

<*  I — I  long  to  thank  her — ^in  person,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  strange  embarrassment,  and 
rising,  in  his  enthusiasm,  on  his  elbow.  "I 
owe  a  life,  you  know,  to  her — and  to  you,"  he. 
added,  coloring,  and  afhtid  he  had  betrayed 
himself. 

'*  As  soon  as  you  can  sit  up,  she  will  be  glad 
to  receive  you.  Few  are  like  her.  She  is  the 
image  of  her  dear  mother,  and  my  Salome  was 
the  best  of  her  sex."  He  wiped  away  a  tear, 
hurriedly,  adding,  "  Excuse  me  I  But  it  is  in  our 
bloed  to  love  intensely,  and  to  love  forever.  More 
than  ten  years  have  passed,  since  my  wife  was 
gathered  to  our  fathers,  but  I  mourn  for  her  yet 
with  a  grief  that  knows  no  alleviation." 

When,  a  few  days  after,  the  young  Roman, 
saw  the  prince's  daughter  again,  he  became  more 
hopelessly  in  love  than  ever.  *♦  With  what  grace* 
she  moves,"  he  aaid  to  himself.  *'How  serene 
and  heavenly  her  countenance  in  repose;  and' 
with  what  intelligence  it  lights  up  when  she* 
speaks  I  Never  before  did  accents  so  musical 
fkQ  from  woman's  lips" 

"Come  what  may,"  he  soliloquized,  a  few 
days  after,  '*  I  will  win  and  wed  her,  if  I  can. 
What  care  I  if  she  is  a  Hebrew  ?  Her  fiunily  is 
as  noble  as  mine.  Among  her  sex  she  is  simply 
peerless." 

Still  later,  he  said,  "  Ah  1  if  I  could  only  think 
she  returned  my  passion.  But,  though  always 
kind,  she  is  reticent  and  shy.  I  suppose  she- 
thinks  me  a  monster  of  ignorance  and  brutality^ 
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if  not  even  of  heathenism  I  her  race  believe  them- 
selyes  to  be  set  apart  from,  and  above,  all  others ; 
her  father,  the  prince,  would  rather  see  her  dead, 
I  suppose,  than  wedded  to  a  Roman." 

It  was  in  no  very  sanguine  mood,  therefore, 
that  the  joung  man  accompanied  his  host  home- 
ward. Thej  went  by  easy  stages,  so  as  not  to 
fatigue  the  convalescent.  During  these  days  little 
was  seen  of  Miriam,  who  traveled  with  her  women, 
on  white  dromedaries.  But  when,  on  the  last 
evening,  the  cavalcade  approached  Jerusalem, 
even  the  young  Roman  forgot  something  of  his 
despondency;  for  there,  before  him,  rose  wall 
OB  wall,  battlement  on  battlement,  turret  on  tur- 
ret, tower  on  tower;  and  behind  them  white 
palaces,  gleaming  in  the  setting  sun  with  their 
marbles  of  multiform  color ;  and  above  them  oil 
the  great  Temple  of  the  Most  High  ;  the  whole 
glittering  like  ten  thousand  jewels :  jasper,  and 
emerald,  and  sapphire,  and  beryl,  and  onyx: 
the  typ«  of  that  New  Jerusalem,  which  the 
Prophet  saw  ia  his  vision  at  Patmos,  and  of 
which  the  young  Roman  was  destined  to  hear,  in 
the  darker  days  coming,  which  happily  he  could 
not  now  foresee. 


CHAI^TER   II. 

MiniAM,  her  father,  and  their  guest,  were  sit- 
ting, toward  sunset,  on  the  terrace,  in  front  of 
the  Prince's  villa.  The  day  had  been  extremely 
sultry,  and  the  cool,  westerly  breeze,  that  had  in 
it  just  a  suggestion  of  the  far-off  Mediterranean, 
was  indescribably  refreshing  after  the  heatfi  of 
the  noon. 

**  How  beautiful  those  hills  are,"  said  the 
young  Roman.  "You  seem  to  have  brought 
every  available  bit, into  cultivation,  too.  Your 
acclivities,  even  the  steepest,  are  terraced  to 
the  top." 

"  It  has  alwaye  been  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,"  said  the  Prince,  proudly.  "  For 
ages,  remember,  it  has  been  densely  populated, 
and  under  the  highest  cultivation.  Yet  I  often 
think,  that,  if  man  should  devastate  it.  It  might 
become  almost  deserted,  and  grow  to  be  as  sterile 
as  parts  of  Syria.  Look  at  that  fair  city  yonder, 
and  how  it  shines  in  the  sunlight.."  For  Jerusa- 
lem rose,  like  a  beautifiil  vision,  on  its  hills  across 
the  valley.  "Perhaps,  even  in  our  time,  ita 
streets  may  become  desolate,  and  owls  hoot  in  its 
watch-towers." 

"It  is  not  possible,"  said  the  young  man, 
earnestly.    "  Who  would  do  this  ?" 

"  Your  people,  my  son," 

"  Our  people  I     Rome,  you  mean  ?" 

**  Yes  1    Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  the  destiny 


of  your  nation  to  aspire  after  universal  do- 
minion ?" 

"  But  surely,  your  beautifUl  city  will  remain 
intact,  whatever  may  happen.  Your  people  will 
accept  the  citizenship,  as  others  have.  We  shall 
all  alike  be  Romans." 

How  proudly  he  spoke  the  words  I  '  I  am  a 
Roman  citizen,"  was  still  a  talisman,  at  which 
hostile  kings  turned  pale. 

"  You  do  not  know  my  race.  They  are  stub- 
born, almost  fanatical,  especially  the  lower  or- 
ders :  they  will  fight  to  the  last  man,  sooner  than 
be  conquered ;  and,  when  all  is  lost,  will  slay 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children.  It  may  be 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High,  that  Rome,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  as  yet  not  generally  sati- 
pectcd,  should  have  univcrsil  dominion.  But 
there  is  not  one  Hebrew  in  a  thousand  who 
will  believe  it,  and  the  storm,  of  which,  even 
now,  we  hear  mutterings  in  Galilee,  may  over- 
whelm us  all.  The  greatest,  the  last,  of  our  Pro- 
phets, be  his  Name  reverently  spoken,  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  end  is  close  at  hand." 

Miriam,  during  this  conversation,  had  been 
growing  more  and  more  uneasy.  With  her  fine 
tAct,  she  saw  that  this  was  a  subject  on  which  her 
father,  and  his  guest,  could  hardly  agree.  She 
hastened,  therefore,  like  a  true  woman,  to  change 
the  conversation. 

"  Do  not  let  us,  father,  sadden  our  guest,  with 
anticipations  of  our  country's  future,"  she  said. 
"  He  needs  all  bright  and  joyful  things  to  re- 
store him  fully  to  health.  Stay,  I  will  sing  for 
you.    ShaUI?" 

"  If  you  will  bo  so  kind,"  said  the  guest,  with  a 
fervor  that  brought  the  quick  blood  to  her  cheek. 
"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  we  have  no  such 
voices  in  Italy." 

She  sang  accordingly,  and  he  listened  en- 
tranced. When  she  had  finished  one  song,  he 
begged  for  another,  and  so  the  time  passed  till 
the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  and  the  stars 
came  out  brilliant  and  palpitating  against  the 
deep  blue  sky.  Then  attendants  brought  wraps 
for  Miriam,  and  the  Roman  drew  his  toga  close 
about  him,  for  the  night  air  grew  suddenly  chill. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  young  man,  after  a 
silence  of  some  moments,  turning  to  the  Prince, 
"  that  I  admire,  more  than  anything  else  I  see 
here,  the  manner  in  which  you  treat  your  wo- 
men. In  Egypt  women  are  but  little  more  than 
slaves.  In  Greece  they  are  either  hoasehold 
drudges  or  meretricious  toys.  Even  with  u», 
even  with  those  of  the  older  blood,  where  the 
marriage  tie  is  one  of  peculiar  significance  and 
sanctity,  woman  is  not  entirely  the  equal  of  man. 
But  here,  wife  and  husband,  father  and  daaghtcr, 
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nauer  sad  brother,  seem  to  be  absolutely  on  the 
sjAe  footing.  Y'our  women  ahare  the  thoughts 
aad  a?pinUioxLS  of  the  men  :  they  talk  with  you 
oa  ihe  same  subjects  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  that 
t^  are  less  truly  feminine  than  ours,  but  rather  ; 
nore  so." 

A  quick  look  of  gratitude  shot  fVom  the  usually 
ifcy  eyes  of  Miriam,  wMch  the  speaker  was  for- 
timate  enough  to  catch,  and  it  made  his  heart 
beat  high  with  hope.  NcTer,  as  yet,  had  he  re- 
ocred  such  a  look, 

•*Wc  even  have  our  prophetesses,"  said  the 
maiien,  in  a  sudden  glow  of  happiness  aand  en- 
thusiasD.  *'Our  Sacred  Writings  are  toM  of 
tieir  doing?." 

**  I  have  heard  much  of  those  Sacred  Writings," 
aid  the  young  Roman,  seizing  an  opportunity 
fj?  which  he  had  been  long  waiting.  **  I  would 
Cain  learn  more  of  them.  You  know,"  he  added, 
"  that  our  cultivated  classes  no  longer  believe  in 
the  mythology  of  our  fathers.  Many  are  atheists 
at  heart.  I  cannot  be  that,  for  I  cannot  Uve 
without  faith ;  and  in  your  Holy  Word,  perhaps, 
I  might  find  peace." 

)(inam's  heart  gave  a  great  bound  for  joy,  and 
then  stood  still.  These  were  words  for  which 
fbe  had  never  dared  to  hope.  We  have  spared 
the  secrets  of  her  sex,  up  to  this  point,  but  it 
v-^old  be  folly  now  to  deny  that  she  had  not  re- 
mained indifferent  to  the  very  evident  admira- 
tion of  their  guest.  His  manly  form,  his  high-bred 
air,  his  speaking  countenance,  the  nobility  of 
hij  sentiments,  the  eloquence  with  which  he  dis- 
euaeed  questions  with  her  father,  and  the  close 
intimacy  in  which  she  had  now  lived  with  him 
for  the  last  fortnight,  had  produced  their  natural 
eifect  on  her  virgin  heart.  Not  naturally  impres- 
fionable,  she  yet  was  a  woman ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time,  she  had  met  her  ideal.  But  she 
knew  the  prejudices  of  the  average  Roman ;  his 
lofly  scorn  of  all  other  races  ;  and  especially  his 
particular  aversion  to  what  he  considered  the 
fullen,  hateful  Hebrew.  An  impassable  barrier 
existed,  she  had  fully  believed,  between  her  and 
their  guest.  Bui  now,  oh,  blissful  certainty  I  all 
this  had  vanished.  Of  his  own  free  will  he  had 
declared  his  wish  to  study  the  Ilebrew  record. 
What  could  it  mean  but  one  thing?  He  waa 
ready,  for  her  sake,  to  renounce  his  creed. 

'*  My  daughter,"  said  her  father,  «'is  skilled 
in  aH  the  learning  of  our  religion.  During  your 
eonvalesoenoe  you  can  read  our  Holy  Books  with 
her.  Oar  fkith  is  no  new  one.  It  is  older  than 
the  oldest.  The  twelve  tables  were  delivered  to 
H'jses  even  before  your  great  Founder  drove  his 
ploughshares  around  the  Palatine.  When  Abra- 
ham communed  with  Qod,  in  the  deserts  of  Meeo- 


potamia,  ihe  Persian  had  not  Invaded  Greece. 
Men,  like  myself,  who  have  studied  hirtory,  hav« 
come  to  the  conclusion  thai  certain  nations  have 
specific  missions  confided  to  them  by  the  Al- 
mighty. To  Greece  was  ^ven  the  task  to  de- 
velope  the  beautiftiL  Her  temples  and  her  statues 
have  never  been  equalled,  and  I  doubt  if  they 
ever  will.  The  destiny  of  Rome  is  to  give  order 
and  law  to  the  worid,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  for  others,  she  Is  to  conquer  all  nations, 
and  bring  them  within  their  fold."    He  sighed. 

"  And  yours  ?  For  surely  so  great  a  people 
must  have  a  mission  also." 

"Ours  is  the  noblest  of  all,"  answered  the 
Prince,  drawing  himself  up  proudly.  "It  is 
to  give  a  living  fkith  to  mankind.  It  was  to  us 
that  the  Most  High  himself  appeared  on  Sinai. 
To  us  He  promised  this  Messiah,  For  our  reli- 
gion, remember,  is  not  a  stationary  one,  like 
others ;  it  is  a  religion  of  development  also,  and 
;  that  development  comes  through  this  Mcftriah. 
But  more  of  this  another  time.  The  night  grows 
too  cool  for  my  old  blood,  and  your  invalid  veins. 
Daughter,  lead  the  way." 

The  days,  that  followed,  came  and  passed,  like 
a  happy  dream.  Together  Miriam  and  her  guest 
perused  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the  young 
Roman,  to  whom  they  were  f^esh  and  new,  they 
came  with  singular  force,  with  an  innate  convic- 
tion of  their  inspiration.  The  Prophets  espccialy 
fixed  and  mastered  him.  He  was  never  weary 
of  referring  to  them,  or  to  some  of  the  sublime 
passages  of  the  Plsalms.  And  daily  Miriam  grew 
more  and  more  tender;  and  a  new  light  was 
seen  in  her  eyes ;  and  her  voice  had  a  sweeter 
tone.  Her  father  wondered  what  had  come  to 
her,  and  said  to  himself,  "  She  is  more  and  more 
like  my  dead  Salome." 

But  to  this  happy  dream  there  came  a  rude 
awakening.  Their  guest  was  now  able  to  take 
exercise,  both  on  foot  and  in  the  saddle,  and 
they  made  numerous  excursions  about  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  last,  one  day,  it  was  proposed  to 
visit  the  city.  "  We  have  a  hotue  there,  where 
we  reside  in  winter:  they  call  it  a  palace,"  said 
Miriam,  blushing,  "and  I  suppose  it  is  well 
-worth  seeing.  We  win  go  there  this  morning, 
you  and  I,  for  my  fkther  has  ^me  affairs  to  at- 
tend to ;  and  I  will  show  you  city  life  in  Jeru- 
salem, so  that  when  yon  rt'tum  home,  you  can 
oontrast  it  with  that  ot  ivczic." 

So  they  went,  and  spent  a  blissfhl  day,  a  day 
that  neither  ever  forgot.  But  as  they  were  re- 
turning through  the  narrow  street,  their  caval- 
cade was  stopped  by  a  great  crowd. 

"  What  is  it  V*  said  the  young  Roman.  "  I  see 
a  wild,  fitnatieal-looking  man,  with  tattered  garb, 
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and  a  long  staff,  and  a  crowd  following  him. 
What  is  hesajing?" 

**  Listen,"  answered  Miriam,  with  sudden  awe 
in  her  voice.    *'  He  comes  nearer." 

By  this  time  this /Grange  object  had  approached 
within  a  few  paces,  the  throng  parting  hurriedly 
to  make  way  for  him.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot, 
his  beard  was  disheToled,  his  gray  hair  floated 
like  a  wild  banner  through  the  air.  He  ran  on,  : 
apparently  seeing  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  although  his  head  turned  incessantly,  now 
this  way,  now  that.  The  young  Roman,  by  this 
time,  knew  enough  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  to 
understand  what  was  ordinarily  said,  and  he  now 
caught  the  wild  words  with  which  this  madman, 
as  he  thought,  was  infecting  the  crowd. 

"Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem!"  cried  the  man. 
**  Woe,  woe,  woel" 

As  he  passed  the  cavalcade,  he  looked  at 
Miriam,  and  cried  "Woe,  woe!"  then  turning 
to  the  young  Roman,  he  cried,  "woe,  woel" 
again,  more  loudly  than  before. 

The  next  moment  he  had  passed,  and  the  crowd 

closing  around  him,  he  was  lost  to  sight.     But 

still,   distinct  and  awfUl,   though   fainter  and 

fainter,  came  theory,  "  woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem !" 

till  even  the  stout  heart  of  the  young  man,  a 

heart  not  given    to  superstitious   forebodings, 

chilled  with  a  sudden  fear. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Have  you  not  heard?"    Miriam  spoke  with 

an  awed  voice,  and  under  her  breath.    "  Many, 

nuiny  years  ago — it  was  when  my  fother  was 

quite  a  young  man — there  arose  a  great  Teacher 

in  our  country.     But  he  had  many  enemies,  and 

at  last,   here,  in  Jerusalem,  a  popular  tumult 

broke  out,  and  the  mob  demanded  His  death. 

The  Roman  governor,  it  waa  in  Pilate's  time, 

hesitated ;  he  could  see  no  evil  in  the  accused, 

he  said.     But  at  last  he  yielded,  though  not  till 

he  had  called  for  water,  and  dipping  his  hands 

in  it,  said  he  washed  himself  free  of  the  guilt." 

For  awhile  she  was  too  much  moved  to  go  on. 

"  They  scourged  him,  and  mocked  him,"  she 

continued,  the  tears  in  lier  eyes,  and  her  voice 

vibrating  with  indignation,  "and  as  he  went  to 

execution,  a  man  in  the  crowd  jeered.    The 

Teacher  turned,  the  story  goes,  and  said,  but 

with  ineffable  mildness,   *  Tarry  till  I  come.' 

This  is  the  man  I  And  it  means,' '  she  said,  with  a 

broken  voice,  "that  he  is  to  wander  on  forever, 

till  the  Day  of  Judgment.    This  happened  forty 

years  ago.     He  was  fifty  then,  and  looks  no  older 

now.     And  so  it  will  be  to  the  end." 

Her  listener  heard  her  with  amazed  surprise. 
But  he  checked  the  words,  that  at  first  rose  to 
his  lips. 


"  I  think  I  have  heard  something  of  this  be- 
fore," he  said,  however.  "  The  Teacher,  of  whom 
you  speak,  was  called  the  Nazarene,  was  he 
not?"  In  spite  of  his  high-bred  resolve  not  to 
show  what  he  thought,  a  slight  sneer  crept  into 
his  voice. 

The  tone  of  ill-concealed  contempt  went  like  a 
dagger  to  Miriam* i  heart.  She  made  no  answer. 
What  could  she  say  ?  The  sneer  was  not  only 
an  everlasting  severance  of  their  affection,  but 
seemed  to  her  almost  impious  in  itself. 

For  Miriam  and  her  fiither,  as  the  reader  may, 
by  this  time,  have  suspected,  were  secretly  Chris- 
tians. She  saw  now,  that,  though  her  lover 
might  have  married  one  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  he, 
like  most  of  his  race,  was  so  prejudiced  against 
Christianity,  that  accord  between  him  and  her 
was  impossible. 

Little  more  was  said  during  the  journey  back 
to  the  villa.  To  all  her  companion's  attempts  at 
conversation,  Miriam  replied  only  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  the  moment  they  alighted,  she  excused 
herself  on  the  plea  of  a  headache,  a^d  fled  to 
her  room. 

Once  there,  she  flung  herself  on  her  bed,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  As  a  Christian  she 
had  already  given  up  her  lover.  Alas  !  as  a  wo- 
man, she  had  not,  and  she  felt,  almost,  as  if  she 
could  not. 

In  bitter,  bitter  struggles,  often  conquered,  but 
ever  renewed,  the  night  waned  on. 


CHAPTER   III. 

At  last  she  fell  asleep.  But  her  slumbers 
were  feverish,  and  she  awoke  unrefreshed.  She 
rose  early,  and  went  out  into  the  terraced  gar- 
den, for  a  walk,  and  to  gain  strength. 

She  was  standing,  with  her  hands  clasped  be- 
fore her,  gazing  abstractedly  at  the  sun  rising 
above  the  turrets  and  battlements  of  Jerusalem, 
when  an  approaching  step  caused  her  to  turn. 
A  patriarchal  figure,  somewhat  bent  with  age, 
but  whose  face  was  still  ftill  of  fire  and  energy, 
was  coming  down  the  walk.  She  ran  forward, 
with  both  hands  extended. 

"Welcome,  welcome,  my  father,"  she  ex- 
claimed, using  the  title  with  which  Christians, 
even  at  that  early  day,  had  begun  to  address  their 
spiritual  pastors.  "  We  have  not  seen  you  for 
some  time." 

"  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you,  my  daughter," 
he  said,  stretching  forth  his  hands  in  benedic- 
tion, while  she  bowed  her  head,  for  a  moment, 
before  him.  "  No,  I  have  been  beyond  Jordan, 
to  visit  some  of  the  fbithfUl.  Nor  should  I  have 
returned,  even  now,  if  it  had  not  been  borne  in 
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upon  me  thai  70a  were  in  need  of  my  ooonsela.  | 
Is  h  not  80,  mj  child  ?" 

He  looked  keenly  at  her  as  he  spoke.  The  ! 
color  rose  to  her  braw,  and  her  eyes  fell  before  ; 
Um.    Then  a  great  sadness  came  to  her  face. 

"Open  your  heart  to  me,  my  daughter/'  he 
aid,  tenderly,  laying  a  hand  on  her  head.  ''  Tou 
do  not  look  happy.  Is  it— is  it  anything  con- 
nected with  this  yonng  Roman  noble  7" 

At  any  other  time,  Miriam  might  have  been 
ftble  to  control  her  feelings;  but  she  was  ex- 
hinated  by  the  anguish  of  the  night,  and  she 
bant  into  tears. 

"Ah!  as  I  feared,"  he  said.  "Poor,  poor 
child!''  His  hand  dwelt  caressingly  on  the  bowed 
he»l  beside  him,  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a 
dai^hter  of  his  own. 
Miriam  wept  on,  her  foce  buried  in  her  hands. 
"Nor  do  I  wonder  at  it,"  he  continued.  **l 
kan  seen,  from  the  firsts  that  he  loved  you.  But 
coiuider,  my  daughter,  he  is  a  worshipper  of 
&be  gods,  and  you,  you  are  a  Christian." 

"1  have  considered,"  sobbed  Miriam.  **1 
We  considered,  and  I  have  given  him  up  for- 
erer." 

"  That  is  well,  my  child.  The  great  apostle, 
in  an  epistle  which  he  has  just  written  to  one  of 
tJie  churches,  discourages,  as  you  know,  alliances 
between  believers  and  unbelievers.  We  have  a 
hard  fight  before  us,  if  we  would  win  the  crown. 
Bnt,  blessed  be  God,  He  gives  strength  to  those 
vbo  struggle,  yes,  and  peace,  perfect,  eternal 
petee,  at  last." 

"Bnt,  fether,"  said  Miriam,  timidly,  "he 
night  become  a  Christian.     Let  him  once  hear 

the  blessed  truth " 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  my  child,"  he  said,  interrupting 
her,  **  lean  on  no  such  broken  reed.  If  you  had 
remained  a  Hebrew  in  faith,  it  might  have  been 
different.  Agrippa  married  Berenice.  But  ours 
is  a  despbed  sect.  As  yet,  as  a  rule,  only  the 
poor  belong  to  it.  He  would  consider  it  a  dis- 
grMe,  to  which  his  haughty  blood  never  could 
labmit,  to  wed  a  Nasarene." 
"Yes,  yes,  I  knew  it,"  sobbed  Miriam. 
An  infinite  pity  came  into  the  old  man^s  fiace. 
"My  daughter,"  he  said,  "the  path  that  lies 
before  «s,  who  profess  the  true  faith,  is  not  one 
of  roses.  But  it  is  the  path  He  trod  before  us, 
tad  He  trod  it  without  complaining.  What  says 
the  inspired  Word  ?  *  The  burden  of  our  iniqui- 
ties was  laid  on  Him.'  *  He  was  led  like  a  lamb 
(0  the  slaaghter.'  If  there  was  any  doubt  of 
His  teachings,  if  this  world  was  the  all  in  all,  we 
nngfat  say  to  ourselves,  *  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.' 
Bat  I  know,"  and  here  the  aged  man  rose  on  his 
feet,  and  stood  over  her,  his  tall  figure  seeming 


to  dilate  to  colossal  proportions,  while  his  face 
glowed  with  a  Prophet's  fire,  "  that  there  it  a 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  everlasting  bliss 
for  those  who  hold  £ast  to  the  end.  My  daughter, 
remember,  remember,  He  died  for  us.  I  have 
talked,  in  person,  with  the  blessed  apostles,  who 
saw  His  ascension.  I  stood  by  when  Stephen 
was  stoned,  and  beheld  his  face,  as  that  of  an 
angel,  when  Heaven  opened,  and  the  saints  in 
glory  were  revealed  to  him.  Oh,  my  child  1  my 
child  1  stand  £ut.  The  Evil  One  tempts  us  in 
many  guises.  He  has  eome,  in  this  winning 
shape,  to  tempt  you  now." 

Miriam  answered,  with  a  firm  Toioe,  inspired 
by  his  enthusiasm. 

"  Fear  not  I  I  will  tread  the  path,  and  unflineh- 
;  ^S^Jf  &ther." 

"  God  give  you  strength,' '  he  said,  as  he  left  her. 
Her  resolution  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  Her 
aged  pastor  had  hardly  disappeared  when  another 
step  was  heard  on  the  walk,  a  step  she  reoog- 
nixed  as  that  of  her  lover.  With  a  great  effort 
she  controlled  her  emotion,  and  met  him  with  a 
smile  of  welcome. 

Something  inexplicable  in  that  greeting,  hew- 
ever,  he  could  not  tell  exactly  what,  chilled  the 
lover.  He  had  come  to  declare  his  love  for  Bli- 
riatn,  but  at  this  he  thought  of  postponing  what 
he  had  to  say.  But  further  suspense,  he  felt, 
would  be  intolerable.     So  he  spoke  at  once. 

He  was  eloquent  by  nature,  even  impassioned, 
and  never  had  he  been  more  eloquent  than 
he  was  now. 

Miriam  heard  him  in  silence,  but  with  down- 
east  eyes,  and  fastrchai^ging  color.  When  he 
had  finished,  she  made  a  great  effort,  and  looked 
him  bravely  in  the  face. 

"  But  I  am  a  Christian,"  she  said.  That  was 
all.    Then  her  heart  stood  still. 

"A  Christian  1  A  Christian  I"  He  recoiled 
from  her  unconsciously  as  he  spoke. 

Nor  can  words  describe  the  horror  of  that  ex- 
clamation. It  is  almost  impossible,  indeed,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  to  understand  the  feel- 
ing of  a  high-bom  Roman  toward  Christianity. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  delusion, 
not  only  that  he  despised  it  as  a  reUgion  merely 
of  the  poor;  but  he  had  been  taught  to  consider 
it  as  stained  with  the  foulest,  even  the  most  ob- 
scene rites.  He  really  knew  nothing  of  it  ex- 
cept fh>m  hearsay,  but  that  attributed  to  it  the 
sacrifice  of  infiants  at  secret  meetings,  and  af. 
firmed  that  it  practised  at  the  Agap«,  or  love- 
feasts,  things  which  would  have  been  revolting 
even  at  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Pliny  regarded  it 
with  distrust,  almost  with  abhorrence.  80  did  his 
august  master,  the  emperor  Tn^an,  not  ordina- 
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rily  unjust  or  harsh.  So  did,  still  later,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  though,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  lired, 
who,  being  a  heathen,  had  Ln  him  so  muoh  of  the 
real  esaence  of  Christianity.  If  Miriam  had 
told  her  loYer  that  she  practised  inoantations, 
that  she  was  another  Loousta,  he  would  not 
have  been  more  thunderstruck. 

**But — ^but,"  he  stammered,  regaining  speech, 
««I  thought  you  were  of  the  faith  of  Moses; 
and  surely  none  despise  these  Christians  more." 
"  I  was  born  in  that  faith,  but  my  father  and 
I  haye  long  been  Christians.  Christianity  is  but 
a  development  of  the  other.  The  Prophets  always 
pointed' to  a  Messiah,  and  the  Messiah  has  come." 
"A  Christian  I  A  Christian!"  He  uttered 
the  words  as  if  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
saying,  but  in  tones  of  anguish,  that  went  to 
Miriam's  heart.  <*0h!  Almighty  Jove,"  and  he 
lifted  both  arms,  extended  wide,  to  the  sky, 
**  let  not  my  reason  go.  I  would  rather  she  had 
said  she  was  a  sorceress." 

**  I  think  I  had  better  go  within,"  said  Miriam, 
with  dignity.  <<You  will  excuse  ^le,  I  know, 
fh>m  the  morning  meal." 

**  For^ve  me,  fbrgive  me  I"  he  cried.  "  I  think 
I  am  mad  already.  Do  not  go  yet.  Hear  me 
bat  a  moknent." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew 
it  behind  her. 

*'  You  do  not  mean  it,"  he  cried,  incoherently. 
"  It  is  but  a  dream,  an  insane  dream.  You  will 
not  put  a  barrier,'  forever,  between  us."  As  she 
still  moved  on,  he  interposed  before  her.  '*  And 
but  yesterday  I  was  so  happy  I  Vain  fool  that  I 
was.  I  began  even  to  hope  you  loved  me.  Oh  ? 
unsay  those  words.  Anything,  anything,  but  a 
Christian  I" 

"  And  I  hoped,  also,"  began  Miriam.  Then 
checking  herself,  she  added,  **  But  I  will  not  say 
what  I  hoped.     A  gulf  divides  us  that  is  impas- 


sable. But  may  the  God  in  whom  I  believe," 
and  she  raised  her  eyes  reverently  towards  hea- 
ven, "may  that  God  make  you  happy,  and  bring 
you  at  last  to  the  truth.  In  that  blessed  event," 
and  here  her  voice  almost  broke  down,  and  great 
tears,  despite  herself,  rolled  along  her  cheeks, 
'*  we  shall  meet  once  more — never  to  be  sepa- 
rated— in  a  happier  and  better  world." 

She  was  gone.  By  a  swift  movement  down  a 
side-path,  she  escaped  from  him,  and  fled  toward 
the  house. 

But  suddenly,  before  she  had  gone  many  steps, 
she  was  confronted  by  her  aged  pastor,  who, 
having  seen  the  interview,  still  lingered  about 
the  ground,  divining  that  he  would  be  needed. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  silently  to  a 
comer  of  the  terrace,  where  the  precipice  fell 
sheer  down,  and  whence,  lying  over  to  the  cast, 
the  city  could  be  seen  in  all  the  splendor  of  the 
new-risen  sun. 

In  the  foreground,  and  just  across  the  valley, 
was  a  steep,  long  hill,  that,  quite  within  a  gene- 
ration, had  been,  for  the  first  time,  included 
within  the  walls,  when  what  was  called  the  New 
City  had  been  built.  The  top  of  this  aocUvity 
could  just  be  seen  above  the  wall,  and  glowed,  in 
the  radiance,  like  molten  gold. 

"See,  it  is  Calvary,  and  Calvary  transfigured 
with  glory,"  he  cried.  '*  One  mightier  than  we 
bore  His  cross  up  its  flinty  pathways ;  a  cross 
infinitely  heavier  than  any  that  is  laid  on  us. 
Be  of  stout  heart,  daughter  ;  for  so  shall  you  win 
the  crown.  Your  Calvary  is  before  you.  Up, 
up,  and  faint  not!  All  around  seems  to  you 
night,  ay !  utter  darkness.  But  face  the  stony 
steep!  Toil  on.  Look  not  back.  And  when 
your  arms  clasp  His  Cross  at  the  summit,  when 
you  fall,  prostrate  and  bleeding,  at  His  foct,  you, 
too,  shall  have  your  aureole,  my  daughter.* ' 

TO  BE  OOXTLNUED. 


BLIND. 


BT     MRS.     MART     F.     8CUTLBK. 


Trc  world  Ir  fair,  bnt  not,  alu  I  for  me ; 

1 0M  not  either  Terdant  bill  or  plala ; 
Beose  tella  me  lowering  clouds  am  Id  the  air; 

I  Btrotck  my  bond,  and  feel  the  falling  xnin. 
The  leafy  woodland:)  are  one  chaos  dark, 

And  Nature^s  minstrelsy  a  sightless  sonnd. 
Oh,  Gkxll  that  all  must  be  a  sealed  book. 

And  in  the  iron  bands  of  darkmeas  bound  I 

"They  say  the  Afe>  are  blue.  I  raise  mine  eyes. 
But  only  darknesa  meets  my  bitnded  tIgtw. 

The  stars  are  bright ;  I  strain  my  darkened  gaas, 
But  nothing  see,  not  e'en  the  azure  blue. 


I  know  the  flowers  are  near.   I  stoop  to  gnuqv 
With  eager  hand,  the  glowing  petals  brighL 

I  miss  the  rose,  and  gather  only  thorns, 
Then  weep  to  think  my  day  is  always  night 

I  hear  the  river  murmuring  at  my  fo')t. 

And  know  I  stand  upon  the  pebbly  shore ; 
The  fhMgrant  lilies  now  my  senses  greet; 

With  loYing  touch,  I  trace  their  soft  leaves  o'er. 
I  know  their  color,  shape,  and  size,  and  now 

I  drink  the  fragrant  perfume  of  their  breath. 
But  still  I  cannot  see  them.    Grant,  oh,  Tlcaven, 

To  me  one  moment's  sight,  then  welcome  Death  I 
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BT    MABOJLRBT    MBBBT. 


Ons  day,  Miss  KAtae  Bertram  receiyed  the  fol- 
ic wing  letter : 

"  New  York,  Vtc.  20. 

"All  right,  Katie.  I  will  be  there  without 
6dl ;  5  P.  M.  train  from  Boston.  You  say  you 
v^  afraid  of  not  knowing  me.  I  think  there  is 
Lo  duubt  of  that.  I  fancy  there  is  not  much 
change  from  the  freckle-faced  boy,  in  kilts  and 
striped  stockings,  who  was  your  cousin  when 
list  we  met.  Perhaps  I  won*t  know  you,  I  am 
a  >£&hfiil  fellow,  when  it  comes  to  accosting  a 
bmddome  young  woman.  Can't  you  hang  out 
f.>me  signal?  Couldn't  you  tie  a  piece  of  green 
TvJjon  on  your  sieoTe,  or  something,  by  way  of 
diking  sure  ? 

Affectionately,  your  cousin,  Tom. 

"P.  S.— The  more  I  think  of  it,  tie  on  the 
ntbon." 

"Capital  !"  thought  Miss  Katie  Bertram. 
"  What  fiin !  Fm  not  the  least  afraid  of  miss- 
iag  him.  But  the  green  ribbon  will  be  a  varia- 
Lun  on  the  usual  order  of  things." 

So  she  carefully  bestowed,  in  the  comer  of  her 
tnTeling-bag,  a  coquettish  knot  of  green  ribbon, 
to  be  pinned  on  her  sleere  when  she  should  near 
New  York. 

Certainly,  it  was  an  important  matter,  this 
guardianship  of  wandering  young  women.-  Wit- 
ness this  other  letter,  received  a  few  days  later ; 
not  in  Boeton,  where  Miss  Bertram  received  hers, 
bot  on  the  platform  of  a  certain  rural  railway 
ttation,  where  two  young  girls,  one  of  them  in  : 
tTftveling  costume,  were  walking  up  and  down, 
vaitjng  for  the  train : 

"Mt  Deab  Kathebinb,"  it  said,  "  I  shall  ex- 
p«t  thee  on  Tuesday.  Bo  not  allow  thyself  any 
uneadiness  upon  thy  arrival  In  New  York.  I 
h&Te  arranged  that  my  nephew,  Mr.  John  Han- 
ford,  shall  meet  thee  at  the  train.  Thee  had  a 
^dish  acquaintance  with  my  nephew,  I  believe. 
Get  out  of  the  car,  as  soon  as  it  stops,  and  he 
will  be  waiting  on  the  platform  for  thee.  Thee 
win  have  no  difficulty  whatever. 

"I  hope  thee  will  have  a  more  propitious 
day  for  thy  journey  than  the  gloomy  days,  we 
hiTe  been  having. 

"  Thee  must  give  my  kind  love  to  thy  sister. 
*•  Thy  sincere  friend, 

"Sophia  Hajttobd." 


"That  makes  me  feel  %  great  deal  better, 
Nelly,"  said  Katie  Coulter,  as  she  folded  up  the 
letter  of  her  Quaker  friend.  "  She  told  me  be- 
fore, thai  some  one  would  meet  me,  but  I  like  to 
be  sure.  It  would  frighten  me  out  of  my  senses 
to  get  there  so  late,  all  alone.  You  know  how 
dark  it  is  now  at  five  o'clock.  I  have  read  such 
dreadful  stories — ^haven't  yon  T — about  meeting 
all  sorts  of  dreadful  people,  hackmen,  and  dis- 
honest people.  Bear  me  I  I  do  hope  Mr.  John 
Hanford  will  pounce  right  on  me  by  instinct. 
I  used  to  know  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
but  that  was  ever  so  long  ago.  But  suppose  he 
shouldn't  know  me,  Nelly?  What  should  I  do?" 
"Nonsense,  Katie!  Just  you  be  quiet,  and 
on  the  look-out;  and  don't  dare  to  speak  to  any 
man  who  don't  speak  to  you.  Here  conies  the 
train.  Goed-by  I  Write  directly  you  get  there: 
I  fihail  be  anxious  to  hear." 

"  Give  me  my  bag.  Where's  the  shawl  ?  Oh, 
my  umbrella  I  Where  is  my  umbrella?  Quick, 
Nelly  I  There  it  is,  behind  you.  Oh,  Kelly,  you 
did  not  put  on  the  elastic,  to  fasten  it,  as  you 
said  you  would  I" 

"  Never  mind.    Take  it  as  it  is.    Make  haste  V 

"  Take  it  that  way — all  flying  open  ?    Never  I 

Go  to  New  York  with  that  wild  looking  thing  ( 

Give  me  somethiug  to  tie  it  with — quick,  N^y  t 

Your  belt]    Your  watch-ohain  I    Anything!" 

"  Oh,  I  oan't  I  I  havn't  anything  !"  cried  the 
distracted  Nelly. 

"  AU  aboard  1"  shouted  the  conductor. 
,  "  Here  I  Your  cravat  will  do !"  And  before 
Nelly  could  catch  her  breath,  being  half-choked 
from  the  impetuous  assault  made  upon  her,  the 
train  was  gliding  away,  with  a  fleeting  vision  of 
Katie's  head  at  a  window,  nodding  vigorously, 
and  shaking  her  trophy*  Nelly's  green  cravat. 

Into  many  silent  fits  of  laughter  did  the  d^ 
mure-looking  Katie  fall  during  her  day's  jour- 
ney, as  she  contemplated  her  little  umbrella, 
tied  with  a  jaunty  green  bow,  and  thought  of 
Nelly's  bewildered  face  as  she  stood  by  the  sta- 
tion door. 

To  be  secure,  and  quite  comfortable,  in  the 
broad,  reassuring  daylight,  with  plenty  of  cheer- 
ful, talking  people  around  her,  was  an  easy 
thing  to  our  country-bred  Katie ;  but  when  the 
shadows  of  evening  fell,  her  heart  fell  wHh 
them. 
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Into  the  great  city  they  rolled  at  length ;  into 
the  great  station,  glittering  with  lights,  echoing 
Wth  bells;  steam  whizzing,  engines  running 
hither  and  thither,  trains  arriving  and  departs 
ing  in  systematic  confusion.  Katie  Coulter  felt 
terribly  bewildered,  but  she  held  fast  to  her  in- 
structions. Grasping  shawl  and  bag,  she  marched 
boldly  forth,  her  umbrella,  with  the  irrepressible 
green  bow,  well  to  the  Aront. 

She  had  scarcely  put  her  foot  to  the  ground, 
when  her  bag  was  caught  from  her  hand,  and  a 
▼oice  cried, 

**  Well,  Miss  Kate,  this  surely  must  be  you  I" 

Katie  started,  almost  as  much  as  if  she  had 
been  caught  up  by  one  of  those  **  dreadAil  peo- 
ple" of  her  imagination.  Then  she  knew  that 
this  must  be  Mr.  John  Hanford. 

*<  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  she  answered,  half  Uugh- 
ing,  and  surrendering  her  shawl  at  the  same 
moment.    ''  How  quickly  you  knew  me  I" 

"Come  this  way,"  he  said,  as  they  threaded 
the  crowd.  **  I  haye  a  carriage  here.  Give  me 
your  checks." 

In  a  few  moments  E^tie  and  her.  possessions 
were  packed  on  the  backnseat  of  the  carriage. 
The  young  man  sprang  in,  took  the  seat  facing 
Katie,  slamme^l  the  door,  and  away  they  went, 
down  the  arenue. 

**  And  now,"  said  her  companion,  **  now,  that 
we  are  oomftirtable,  let  me  have  a  look  at  you, 
and  see  what  manner  of  girl  these  long  years 
haye  made  of  you." 

Ab  he  spoke,  he  glanced  admiringly  at  the  face 
opposite  to  him.  He  saw  a  countenance  firesh 
with  youth  and  health ;  frank,  clear,  brown  eyes ; 
a  brown  skin,  pale,  but  relieved  by  the  color  of 
the  fed  lips,  which  curved  upward  at  the  comers 
with  unmistakable  love  of  approbation. 

Katie  blushed,  and  re-arranged  her  shawl, 
under  the  gaze,  which  had  now  become  frdl  of  a 
puzzled,  thoughtftil  expression. 

"You  are  changed,"  he  said,  slowly;  "very, 
very  much  changed  from  my  recollection.  I 
would  not  have  known  you,  Kate." 

"  Kate  I"  Her  Christian  name  on  the  lips  of 
this  stranger  1  What  did  he  mean  by  such 
familiarity  ?  Ah,  he  was  a  Friend  1  There  were 
no  titles  of  ceremony  among  the  Friends.  Pei^ 
haps  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  no  Quakeress. 
Nevertheless,  she  drew  herself  up. 

"  You  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing me,"  she  said. 

"That  was  easy.  Were  not  all  the  signals 
kung  out?"  he  answered,  laughing.  "Unpro- 
tected and  resolute  young  woman,  with  the  green 
bow  well  in  sight." 

"  What!     Did  you  notice  that?"     KaUe  was 


slightly  mortified.  "That  dreadful  green  bow? 
It  does  look  absurdly  conspicuous,  but  it  was  a 
case  of  necessity.  How  provoking  that  you  no- 
ticed it  I" 

"  Provoking  I  Was  it  not  according  to  con- 
tract? Was  it  not  the  very  thing  I  was  looking 
for?" 

Again  he  laughed,  gayly. 

"  How  curiously  you  talk  1"  said  Katie,  con- 
tracting her  eyebrows.  ' '  According  to  contract ! 
The  very  thing  you  were  looking  fori  How 
could  you  possibly  know  that  my  umbrella  was 
tied  with  a  green  bow  ?" 

"  How  curiously  you  talk,  allow  me  to  say .' 
Pid  you  not  write  me  that '  the  green  bow  would 
be  distinctly  visible?*  " 

"  I  write  you  I  And  such  nonsense  as  that ' 
You  must  be  dreaming  I" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  write, 
and  agree  that  I  should  know  you  by  the  green 
bow?" 

"II    Of  course,  not." 

"  You  are  jesting." 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Katie.  "  I  solemnly  assure 
you  that  I  did  not." 

"  And  I,"  said  he,  "  would  be  willing  to  swear 
that  you  did." 

"  Swear  I  I  thought  a  Quaker  could  not  swear 
to  anything." 

"  But  I  am  no  Quaker,  as  it  happens,"  said 
the  young  man. 

"  No  Quaker  1  Now,  that  I  look  at  you  again, 
you  don't  look  like  a  Quaker." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  know  that  I  am 
not  a  Quaker  1" 

"  Then  next,  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  scorn- 
fully, "  you  will  say  that  you  are  not  Mr.  John 
Hanford?" 

"Certainly,  I  am  not,"  said  the  young  man. 
slowly. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  They  stared  at  each 
other  blankly. 

" Then,  who  are  you?"  came  in  an  almost  in- 
audible voice  firom  the  girl's  lips. 

"  My  name  is  Bertram,"  said  he ;  "  and  until 
this  moment  I  have  supposed  you  to  be  my  cou- 
sin. Miss  Katie  Bertram,  who  was  to  come  from 
Boston  to-day,  in  the  five  o'clock  train,  and 
whom  I  went  to  meet  at  the  depot." 

Katie  silenced  him  by  an  imperative  gesture. 

"Stop  this  carriage,  immediately!  Stop  it 
directly,  and  let  me  get  out  1"  she  cried. 

"  Get  out  I  Surely  not.  Since  I  have  made  so 
culpable  a  mistake,  let  me  do  all  that  I  can  to 
rectify  it  Let  me  take  you  to  your  destina- 
tion." 

Katie  only  gave  a  glance  of  superb  disdain. 
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^  Win  yoa  hsTe  the  kindnefls  to  stop  the  car- 
riige  for  me  ?'*  she  repeated,  haughtily. 

*•  But  yott  eannot,  seriously '* 

'*  Lei  me  out !"  interrupted  Katie,  impetuously. 
6ke  tried  to  unfiuten  the  door. 

Mr.  Bertram  laid  his  hand  upon  it. 

"W(m*t  yon  trust  me  7"  he  said,  earnestly. 
"Sordy,  you  b^ere  what  I  say  I" 

*«  BcUere  !*'  said  Katie,  with  another  ineffable 
look.  "  Do  you  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I 
beliere  such  an  absurd  story  as  that  ?  That  a 
■ta  ooold  go  to  meet  his  own  cousin,  and  then 
act  know  herT* 

*'Why  is  it  any  more  absurd  than  that  you 
■hoold  lake  me  for  Mr.  John  Hanford  7" 

**  I  hare  neTcr  seen  him ;  at  least,  sinoe  I  was 
aehfld." 

"  Xor  hare  I  seen  my  cousin,  Katie  Bertram. 
To  msure  her  recognition,  we  hit  upon  the  fkncy 
of  her  wearing  a  green  bow.  Your  g^reen  rib- 
bon !  The  similarity  of  names  I  Can  you  won- 
der at  my  mistake  7" 

Katie  looked  at  him.  If  erer  honesty  shone 
frsB  Bortal  eyes,  it  shone  ft-om  the  eyes  of  this 
ttruger.  He  saw  a  half  belief  trembling  in  her 
brown  eyes,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  pushed  his 
adTtniage. 

"  GiTe  me  your  friend's  address.  I  know  you 
win  trust  me.    Will  you  not  7" 

Kstie  was  wayering.  She  gare  one  final  search- 
ing look  into  his  &ce.  The  gray  eyes  were 
eteady  and  earnest  as  before. 

"I  win,*'  was  on  Elatie's  lips,  when  a  torrent 
of  andent  wamingv  rushed  OTor  her  mind.  What 
woaki  Ketty  think,  could  she  see  her  now  7  8he 
ahook  her  head  resolutely. 

*'What  yoa  say  may  be  true;  but,  if  you 
please,  I  wiU  get  out  here." 

Mr.  Bertram  felt  like  giring  utterance  to  some 
▼07  emphatic  words ;  but  he  merely  bowed,  and 
■id, 

"  As  you  please,  of  course.** 

The  check-string  was  pulled.  A  word  to  the 
ecachman,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  side- 
walk. 

Mr.  Bertram  said  not  a  word  as  he  helped  the 
yoong  giri  to  the  pavement,  and  handed  her  bag 
and  shawl  to  her,  and  lastly,  the  guilty  umbreUa. 
Aa  sQently  Katie  bowed  her  thanks  for  these 
attentions. 

Then  Mr.  Bertram  sprang  into  the  carriage 
apua,  drove  away,  and  she  was  alone. 

Katie  Coulter  had  never  been  in  New  York 
before.  If  any  one  had  pictured  to  her  the  pos- 
ability  of  her  standing  alone,  by  night,  on  the 
pavemoit  of  that  dty  of  splendid  and  dread  pos- 
ftlnUties,  she  would  have  turned  pale  with  horror ; 


but  now,  for  the  reality,  her  woman* s  courage 
roee  to  meet  the  emergency. 

There  was  a  stand  of  carriages  in  sight.  She 
walked  quickly  toward  it,  and  without  giving 
herself  a  moment  to  feel  frightened,  engaged  the 
first  one  she  came  to. 

•'Where  to,  ma'am 7*'  said  the  Irish  driver, 
touching  his  hat,  as  she  was  about  to  step  in. 

«« To  Birs.  Sophia  Hanford*  s.  No.  60 " 

Katie  stopped  short,  and  for  a  good  reason ; 
for  she  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  street. 

**  YiJiBi  street  7'*  said  the  driver. 

"  Wait  one  moment  I  have  forgotten.  I  wiU 
remember." 

This  was  easy  to  say,  not  easy  to  do.  She 
frowned  and  reflected,  and  reflected  and  frowned ; 
knit  and  unknit  her  brown  eyebrows,  but  in 
vain.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Hanford*  s  street  was 
not  forthcoming. 

The  hackman  held  the  door  of  the  carriage  open, 
and  waited  till  the  inspiration  should  come. 

The  more  Katie  thought,  the  more  conf\ised 
she  became.  That  the  number  was  60,  was  aU 
she  could  remember.  She  turned  red  and  pale, 
by  turns.  Passers-by  began  to  look  curiously 
at  her.  One  elderly  gentleman,  with  grayish 
hair  and  a  red  cravat,  lingered  slightly.  The 
hackman  whistled  under  his  breath. 

"  It's  of  no  use,'*  said  Katie,  hurriedly.  "  I 
can't  think  of  it.  I'U  go  and  find  a  Directory,*' 
and  she  hastily  walked  away.  The  hackman 
looked  after  her  for  a  moment,  then  slammed 
his  eoach-door,  and  remounted  the  box. 

There  was  a  drug-store  near  by,  and  there 
was  no  difiSculty  in  finding  a  Directory,  but  by 
this  time  Katie's  courage  was  ebbing. 

Several  young  men  were  in  the  shop,  drinking 
mineral  waters.  They  looked  rather  too  steadily 
at  the  pretty  girl,  who  spoke  in  such  low  tones. 
It  was  but  natural  that  they  should  look  at  any- 
thing so  pretty  as  Katie,  and  probably  they 
meant  no  impertinence ;  but  she  did  not  know 
this,  and  turned  over  the  Directory-leaves  with 
the  most  confusing  uncertainty  about  what  was 
on  them,  but  a  most  burning  consciousness  in 
her  cheeks  of  being  stared  at. 

"Come,  McMurray,*'  said  one  of  the  young 
men,  *'  we  shall  be  late.     Come." 

"  No,  thanks,"  returned  the  other;  "  not  while 
I  have  a  picture  to  my  liking  to  contemplate,  at 
my  leisure,  rent  free." 

Katie's  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  The 
Hals  and  the  Hans  were  dancing  about  inextri- 
cably mixed. 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  only  at  home,  safe  with  Nelly," 
thought  the  poor  child,  "  What  shall  I  do !  If  Mr. 
Bertram,  even —  Oh,  I  almost  wish  he  was  here." 
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With  the  thought,  lo !  Mr.  Bertram  stood  be- 
side her. 

"Let  mo  help  you,"  he  said.  "What  is  the 
matter?  Good  Heavens  1  Don't  cry!  What's 
the  matter?  Can't  I  help  you?  Have  you  foi^ 
gotten  the  number?     Let  me  find  it." 

All  this  was  poured  out  rapidly.  Tom  Ber- ; 
tram,  like  any  other  good  fellow,  being  over- 
whelmed with  sympathy  and  wild  dismay,  when 
he  saw  the  brown  eyes  lifted,  brimming  with 
tears,  two  big  drops  having  already  fallen  in- 
deed where  the  Haks  merged  into  the  Hals. 

Katie  did  not  cry,  that  is,  '*  not  exactly,"  as 
she  afterward  told  Nelly,  "I  was  not  going  to 
do  anj'tbing  so  silly."  In  fact,  she  did  just  as 
Tom  Bertram  told  her  to.  She  explained  the 
difficulty,  and  he  had  the  name  and  address  found 
in  a  twinkling,  (after  all,  she  had  remembered 
none  of  it,  it  was  not  even  60,  but  200,  W.  49th 
street,)  and  Katie  was  once  more  installed  in  the 
comfortable  carriage  she  had  quitted  so  imperi- 
oualy. 

She  had  said  she  could  manage  for  herself,  if 
he  would  be  but  kind  enough  to  call  a  hack. 
But  he  very  seriously  assured  her  that  this  would 
not  do  at  all ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of; 
that  she  v/as  too — that  is — in  short,  she  was  not 
the  sort  of  person  who  generally  succeeded  In 
•*manf.ging  for  herself."  In  this  opinion  Katie 
heartily  concurred,  inw^ardly,  especially  when, 
iiftcr  they  had  gone  but  a  short  distance,  her 
companion  said, 

"You  have  never  asked  after  your  trunk." 

"  Oh,  my  trunk  !  I  forgot  it.  Where  is  it  ? 
Where  will  it  go?" 

"  Probably  my  cousin,  Katie  Bertram,  is  over- 
hauling it  at  this  very  moment.  I  sent  it  to  her 
address,  you  know,  at  my  mother's  house." 

Then  Tom  Bertram,  seeing  how  embarrassed 
she  was,  began  to  talk  in  his  gayest  strain,  and 
did  it  so  cHcctually  that  Katie  soon  felt  as  if  she 
had  known  him  for  years.  She  even  gave  a  little 
sigh  almost  unconsciously  when  the  coach  stopped. 

"  Here  vre  are.  No.  200,  W.  49th  street.  I  think 
I  may  congratulate  you  on  being  at  the  end  of 
our  unacceptable  adventures,"  said  her  escort, 
gravely,  as  they  mounted  the  steps. 

"Thank  you.  And  I  must  thank  you,  Mr. 
Bertram,"  she  spoke  his  name  for  the  first  time, 
"  for  having  so  kindly  taken  care  of  me.  I  am 
sure  I " 

"  Don't  speak  it,"  said  Tom  Bertram,  quickly. 

And  then  there  seemed  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  The  servant  was  slow  in  answering  the 
bell.  Mr.  Bertram  pulled  it  again.  A  very  de- 
cided, emphatic  jerk  he  gave  it. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  wait  longer," 


said  the  young  girl,  formally.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
have  detained  you  so  long." 

Mr.  Bertram  did  not  reply,  nor  did  he  take 
advantage  of  Katie's  permission  to  throw  down 
her  bag  and  shawl,  and  rush  wildly  away. 

At  length  footsteps  approached.  Katie  extend- 
ed her  hand  for  her  wraps.     The  door  opened. 

*•  Good-by,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  •'  I 
must  again  thank  you." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Hanford  at  home?"  said  Tom,  to  the 
servant. 

"  Mrs.  Hanford  ?  There  ain't  no  Mrs.  Han- 
ford lives  here.     This  is  Miss  Moon's  house.'* 

The  two  young  people  looked  at  each  other 
dismayed,  then  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"There  must  be  another  mistake,"  said  Ber- 
tram. 

"  Are  you  sure  this  was  the  number?"  said  Katie. 

"  Quite  sure,     200,  W.  49th  Street." 

"  How  strange  1" 

"Perhaps  she  has  moved,"  suggested  Tom. 
"  Go,  and  ask  Miss  Moon  if  a  Mrs.  Hanford  did 
not  formerly  live  in  this  house." 

The  girl  departed,  and  directly  re-appeared. 

"  Mrs.  Hanford  moved  away  from  this  house 
three  months  ago,"  she  said,  "  and  Miss  Moon 
don't  know  where  she's  gone,"  and  the  door  was 
brusquely  shut  in  their  faces. 

Kate  looked  woefully  at  her  companion. 

**  What,"  she  said,  anxiously,  "  what  can  I  do 
now,  Mr.  Bertram?" 

"  Come  to  my  mother's,  of  course." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to 
do,"  she  said,  despondently,  after  a  moment's 
reflection. 

Tom  Bertram  bit  his  lip.  He  presently  began 
to  talk  to  her  of  other  things,  until  he  succeeded 
in  drawing  her  thoughts  away  from  her  perplexi- 
ties. They  began  to  speak  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bertram  mentioned  the  picture-shops. 

"Those  are  what  I  like  best,"  Katie  said. 
"  Pictures  are  such  a  rest." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  a  rest?  How  do  they 
give  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  when  you  stop,  and  go  into 
a  picture-shop,  when  you  are  perplexed  al^out 
all  sorts  of  things,  you  go  in  and  sit  quietly 
down,  and  look  at  the  pictures,  and  they  lead 
your  thoughts  far  away,  and  you  forget  yourself 
and  all  annoyances,  in  dreams." 

"  But  do  not  the  annoyances  press  as  deeply 
when  you  find  yourself  and  them  once  more  ?" 

"  No,  for  your  mind  is  rested.  It  has  seen 
another  life  than  your  own — glimpses  into  ike 
ideal  life." 

"That  is  true.  And  what  pictures  are  yoor 
favorites?" 
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"  A  great  many,"  said  Katie,  dreamily.  "  Did 
yoa  erer  see   Rosentiial's   *  Elaine/    Mr.  Bei^ 

*-YeB.    It  ifl  Tory  beantiftd." 

*'  Oh,  it  is — ^most  beaatiful  I  Yet  there  is  an- 
other picture  of  his,  that  I  like  eren  beUer." 

^' Tell  me  about  it." 

"I  haTe  only  seen  the  photograph  of  it,  in 
lednoed  sise.  It  was  in  a  picture-shop,  in  Bos- 
toD,  this  winter.  It  shows  yoa  a  part  of  the 
refectory  of  a  monastery,  and  part  of  the  shelf- 
like  Cable  against  the  wall.  The  lattice  window 
is  balf-open.  Through  it  there  streams  a  deli- 
mua  flood  of  what  you  feel  is  the  air  and  sun- 
ahine  of  spring ;  and  two  butterflies  haye  floated 
in  with  it,  and  are  circling  and  wheeling.  By  the 
latter  stands  a  young  lay  brother,  pausing  in  the 
2ci  of  setting  earthenware  plates  upon  the  table, 
tu  watch  these  two  happy  butterflies.  You  can 
Bee  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  sad  reverie  of  retro- 
Bpeciion." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  sad  reyerie?" 

"  Oh,  because  his  ftuce  is  so  sad !  There  is  a 
vietfol  droop  to  the  comers  of  his  month." 

**  He  has  no  right  to  be  sad.  He  came  into 
tiie  monastery  of  his  own  free  will,  I  suspect." 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  sure  there  wae  some  unhappy 
reason  for  it." 

"A  loye  story,  yon  think?" 

"  Tes ;  and  he  went  into  the  monastery  angry 
uiil  despairing,  and  resentful,  perhaps ;  and  now 
Uut  had  passed  away.  The  anger,  and  bitter- 
oess,  and  the  spring  morning,  and  the  two  but- 
terflies,  brought  the  past  back  to  him;  and 
perhaps  he  saw  that  he  had  been  too  hasty,  and 
itli  that  now  it  was  too  late,  and  that  he  never, 
neTer  would  see  his  sweetheart  again." 

**  That  he  would  never  see  her  again,"  repeated 
Mr.  Bertram,  in  an  odd  sort  of  voice.  **  And  do 
jta  think  that  should  sadden  him  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Katie,  all  absorbed  in  her 
noxy. 

"That  he  might  never  see  her  again,"  again 
repeated  Mr.  Bertram. 

Katie  looked  up,  then  suddenly  blushed  deeply, 
tnd  tried  to  atone  for  it  by  sitting  up  very  primly, 
and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

The  carriage  drew  up,  now,  before  a  handsome 
kfioae. 

"  Thia  is  my  mother's  house,"  said  Mr.  Ber- 
tnm.  '<  I  think  I  may  make  the  assertion  boldly. 
Let  me  assist  you  to  alight,  I  hope,  fer  the  last 
time." 

For  the  third  time,  Katie,  with  bag  and  shawl, 
tad  umbrella,  was  handed  out. 

''Where  is  my  mother?"  said  Mr.  Bertram,  to 
the  footman,  who  opened  the  door. 


"  In  here,  sir."     A  door  was  thrown  open. 

The  room  seemed  to  be  full  of  people ;  ftill,  too, 
of  light  and  warmth,  and  perfume  of  flowers. 
Katie  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  quick  approach 
of  a  gray-haired  lady,  who  took  both  her  hands 
in  the  softest  and  warmest  of  greetings. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Coulter,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
aU  your  anxiety  from  my  son's  mistake.  We 
have  been  looking  for  you."  And  a  vivacious 
young  lady,  blonde,  and  much  older  than  Katie 
Coulter,  was  crying,  "  Oh,  Tbm,  Tom  !  What  a 
cousin  I" 

"  Yes,  Tom,"  said  the  gray-haired  Lidy.  "  Katie 
has  you  at  a  disadvantage." 

"  What  are  you  all  talking  about  T"  cried  Tom. 
**  How  did  you  know " 

"  Let  me  present  to  you,  Miss  Coulter,  a  much 
injured  person,"  interrupted  Miss  ivate  Bertram. 
•♦Mr.  Hanford." 

Mr.  John  Hanford  it  was,  found  at  last ;  an 
undeniable  Quaker,  but  shaken  slightly  from 
his  usual  composure  by  the  oddnesB  of  this 
reunion. 

Explanations  were  made.  Miss  Bertram  had 
waited  in  the  drawing-room  car  until  patience 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Coming  to  the  door  to 
reconnoitre,  she  collided  with  an  unhappy-look- 
ing gentlenwn,  evidently  like  herself,  on  the 
look-out  for  some  one  who  came  not.  Laughing 
to  think  of  their  mutual  dejection,  she  cried, 

gayiy, 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  yon  to  come  in." 

"And  1  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  out," 
the  supposed  cousin  had  rejoined,  laughing. 

So,  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds,  they 
walked  off.  They  were  not  long  in  discavering 
their  mistake.  Mr.  Hanford  satisfied  himself 
that  his  charge  was  not  in  the  station,  and,  find- 
ing that  Miss  Bertram's  house  adjoined  his  own, 
he  accompanied  her  thither.  At  Mrs.  Bertram's, 
learning  that  Tom  Bertram  had  certainly  gone  to 
meet  his  cousin,  Mr.  Hanford  decided  to  wait 
awhile,  Mrs  Bertram  anneuncing  her  strong  con- 
viction that  Tom  had  secured  the  wrong  young 
lady. 

It  vras  impressive  to  discover  the  fact  that  this 

No.  60  ,  which  Tom  had  been  hunting  so 

industriously,  was  to  be  found,  like  piany  an- 
other good  thing  often  sought  after,  beside  his 
own  door. 

There  remained  nothing  more  to  be  done  than 
that  Katie  should  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Bertram 
and  the  other  Katie,  and  commit  herself  to  the 
protection,  somewhat  delayed,  of  Mr.  John  Han- 
ford, for  the  difficult  and  dangerous  journey  to 
the  next  front  door. 

To  Mr.  Bertram  Katie  murmured  a  repetition 
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of  the  thanks  already  bestowed  at  the  mansion 
Moon ;  to  which  Mr.  Hanford  added  his  polite 
acknowledgments. 

That  night,  when  Katie,  after  much  talking, 
went  to  lift  the  handle  of  her  umbrella,  to 
show  Mrs.  Hanford  the  origin  of  this  game 
of  <<  puss  wants  a  comer,"  the  green  bow  was 
gone. 

Whether  Mr.  Bertram  continued  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  Katie  Coulter  was  not  to  be  trusted 
to   take   care   of  herself,   and   whether   Katie 


thought  BO  too,  may  only  be  guessed  by  this 
small  incident. 

When  Nelly  walked  to  the  station,  to  welcome 
her  sister  on  her  return  firom  New  York,  and 
took  with  her  a  small  boy  to  carry  Katie's  be- 
longings, she  found  that  Katie  had  brought  with 
her  a  "belonging'*  not  mentioned  before — a  new 
<« belonging,"  rather  bigger  than  shawl  or  bag; 
taller,  much  tidier  than  her  umbrella,  though  it 
is  not  sure  that  this  new  possession  was  not,  like 
it,  tied  by  Ths  Wbomq  Gmubn  Bow. 
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BT    JAMBS    J.    MAXFIBLD. 


Eyiet  man  Is  sowing  seeds, 
In  his  words,  and  in  his  deedsj 
Seeds  which  grow,  and  send  up  shoots, 
Bad  and  blossom,  ripened  fruits, 
Which  again  descend  to  earth, 
Some  of  brambles,  little  worth ; 
Spreading  min  where  they  bll. 
Bitter  wormwood,  and  tlie  gall. 
Others,  procious  more  than  gold. 
Yield  their  increase  sixty-fold. 
When  In  good  ground  seeds  are  sown, 
Trees  of  righteonsness  are  grown ; 
Giving  shelter  from  the  heat. 
From  the  wasting  storms,  which  beat; 
From  the  blinding  hail  and  sleet. 
All  along  our  pilgrim  way, 
Leading  up  to  perfect  day. 
And  each  pilgrim  passing  by. 
Faint  of  heart,  and  near  to  die, 
Cheered  by  what  they  see  and  hear. 


Soon  diimiss  and  leave  their  fear; 
Thanking  God  that  men  can  stand, 
Faithful  way-marks  in  the  land  I 
Han  for  naught  may  spend  his  breath, 
Choosing  neither  life  nor  death ; 
Standing  dauntless  at  the  grave, 

Fearing  neither  God  nor  man ; 
Bold,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  braT»— 

Peerless  hero  of  hii  clan. 
But  he  still  is  sowing  seeds, 
In  his  words,  and  in  his  deeds. 
Neither  can  he  hold  his  hand. 
As  he  Journeys  through  the  land. 
But  must  sow  in  every  field. 
Whether  good  or  111  the  yield ; 
And  at  reaplng^tlme  shall  find 
Ten-fold  increase  of  its  kind. 
Men  should  all,  then,  know,  indeed. 
There  Is  good  and  evil  seed. 


TOO    HASTY. 


BT    ANNA    MBBFIB. 


LiLxxs  white,  and  roses  red. 
Heard  ye  what  my  darling  said? 
In  the  maple^s  fluttering  shadow, 
Thrown  by  moonlight  on  the  meadow; 
Where  the  dewy,  velvet  clover 
Carpets  all  the  brown  earth  over, 
Boses  red,  and  lilies  white- 
Heard  ye  what  he  said  to-night? 

Boses  flaming,  lilies  fair, 

Fastened  in  my  golden  hair- 
Golden,  said  he,  surely? 

For  his  lips  were  close  beside  you ; 

Ah  I  it  could  not  be  denied  you, 
To  be  vdtneeses— then,  truly. 

Did  he  say  it— am  I  dreaming? 

Did  you  see  that  blessed  beaming 

In  the  heaven  of  his  eyes  ? 

Did  you  mark  that  sweet  suxprtse, 
When  I  tamed, and  shyly  Ussed  him? 


And,  oh,  roses,  blench  with  fears  I 
Lilies,  lilies,  drop  your  tears  I 
Bid  you  see  the  sadness  creeping 
In  those  eyes — my  own  are  weeping — 
When  I,  that  his  love  was  bolder. 
Threw  his  arm  from  off  my  shoulder. 
And  in  itowns  dismissed  him  I 

Boses,  roses,  flaming  red, 
LiUes,  fldnt  with  fragrance  shed, 
Here,  upon  my  pillow  lying. 
Languishing,  and  sweetly  dying. 

Steal  into  my  dreaming. 
With  this  blessed  prophecy. 
That  beneath  the  maple-tree. 

In  the  moon's  next  beaming, 
I  shall  lift  my  eyes  and  see 
All  the  heaven  I  flung  fh>m  m»—   - 

Bomb,  bless  my  dreaming  I 


"BPFIE." 

BT    MBS.     B.    HABDIHO    DATI8. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ml  Sam  Bubrouohs  walked  on  the  railroad- 
mek,  which  ran  just  in  front  of  the  Morriotown 
ihitl,  ap  and  down,  up  and,down.  Very  likely 
'ht  Eky-line  at  this  point  was  the  finest  in  the 
aoontiins,  as  his  fellow-traTeler,  Van  Noll,  the 
utist,  had  said ;  but  what  comfort  could  a  man 
tike  in  a  sky-line,  when  eTerything  about  was  so 
mde  and  uncomfortable  ? 

What  did  Bridges  mean  by  making  this  wretch- 
ed town  in  East  Tennessee  their  rendezTous  T  He 
ndd  just  as  easily  have  met  him  somewhere  on 
the  Piedmont  Air-line ;  and  surely  the  sacred 
kmI  of  Viiginia,  of  which  Bridges  boasted,  would 
oftve  been  cleaner  of  mud. 

Mr.  Burroo^is  looked  about  him  with  the 
aearest  approach  to  ill-humor  of  which  he  was 
ofsble.  ETerything  was  so  diiTerent  finom  the 
acat  thriTing  Tillage  where  he  liTed,  and  where 
'iie  neatest  house,  as  well  as  handsomest,  was 
hb  own.  The  hotel  here  was  flanked  on  either 
ride  by  wooden  shanties,  OTer  which  were  hoist- 
ed boards,  whereon  was  daubed,  in  tar-letters, 
Bar-Soom.  On  the  other  side  of  the  way,  an- 
«Uier  shanty  oifered  for  sale  bonnets,  confection- 
trj,  and  emigrant-tickets.  Mr.  Sam  Burrough^s 
big,  sIow-moTing  body,  in  its  suit  of  white  linen 
-hek,  his  well-shaTen  ftce,  mild,  blue  eyes,  neat 
kidf^oTes,  and  naUy,  glazed  cap,  made  an  oddly- 
cvstrasting  picture  to  these  surroundings. 

The  tmth  was,  Mr.  Burroughs  was  out  of  his 
accQstomed  grooTe  of  life,  which  was,  you  may 
be  sore,  a  reiy  straight,  clean  groore.  He  be- 
j^n  to  regret  that  he  had  left  this  groore.  He 
bad  just  began  the  adTenture.  If  things  were 
rj  be  like  this,  alter  one  day,  what  would  be  the 
<am  total  of  a  whole  summer  spent  in  these 
sioQatsins,  camping  out,  bear-shooting,  trout^ 
fiahiag  ?  Bridge's  proposal  had  sounded  alluring 
CBOQ^,  beside  a  roaring  fire  at  Christmas,  but  it 
Ivoked  Tery  different  now,  that  it  was  near  at 
kaad.  Where,  too,  was  Dr.  Bridges?  Had  he 
Income  to  meet  him t 

Jnst  tlien  Dr.  Bridges  himself,  lean,  black- 
whiskered  and  bright-eyed,  hurried  up  the  track, 
ukd  adzed  kim  by  both  hands.  **  I  thought  I 
bad  missed  you,  SamI  Where  are  your  traps  t 
Bring  your  dog?  That's  right  I  I  tell  you  we're 
a  Cbr  a  holiday  thai  will  be  worth  the  name ! 
Th%  gune  nerer  was  plentier  in  the  moantains,  I 


hear,  from  the  Smoky  to  the  Bine  Bidge.  And — 
we'll  find  her,'*  laughing  significantly.  **  We'll 
bring  down  a  different  game  from  bear,  eh,  Sam?" 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  not  apt  to  betray  a  blush ; 
but  he  knew  that  he  was  hot. 

*'  I  think  I  do  remember  some  joke  of  youn, 
last  winter,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "You  pro- 
posed to  marry  me  to  some  Carolinian  maiden, 
of  blushing  sixteen  I  No,  no.  Doc  1  After  my 
thirty-six  years  of  freedom,  I  am  not  easily  lured 
into  slaTciy.  And,  besides,  what  pretty  girl 
would  forgiTe  that  ?"  He  lifted  his  cap,  to  show 
a  bald  spot  on  the  crown.  "  Where  are  we  to 
meet  your  children.  Bridges  ?" 

««At  Wolf's  Creek.  And,  by  the  way,  the 
train  will  be  due  in  half  an  hour.  We  must  see 
to  our  tickets." 

Mr.  Burroughs  followed  the  Yirginiaa,  as  he 
walked,  quick,  nenrous,  alert,  along  the  path. 
He  would  be  Tery  sorry,  he  thought,  if  Bridges 
should  know  how  entirely  that  silly  Joke  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind;  how  it  had.  In 
&ct,  determined  him  to  make  this  journey.  Not 
that  he  had  the  slightest  intention  of  marrying 
"the  Carolinian  who  was  precisely  suited  to 
him,"  or  anybody  else ;  but  he  was  a  little  tired 
of  the  women's  faces  in  BurroughsTille  society. 
And,  besides,  he  had  a  curiosity  to  see  what  kind 
of  wife  the  Doctor  would  pick  out  for  him. 
Bridges  would  know  that  he  did  not  car*  for 
money  ;  he  had  enough  of  that,  thank  God,  and 
to  spare.  He  had  formed  a  pretty  dear  idea  of 
this  girl,  whom  they  were  to  meet,  a  daughter  <^ 
some  friend  of  the  Doctor's.  He  always  pictured 
her  as  a  large,  slow-moTing  blonde,  an  idealised 
likeness  of  himself.  She  would  be  white,  and 
soft,  and  pink-tinted  as  a  plum  blossom;  her 
hair  curly  and  yellow;  her  eyes  blue— eyes 
lighted  with  tenderness  and  mirth.  All  winter, 
as  he  had  walked  through  one  large,  empty  room 
after  another  of  his  house,  and  had  looked  at 
the  luxurious  beauty  of  their  plenishing,  he  oould 
not  help  wondering  how  this  fair  creature  would 
look,  moTing  softly  about  in  gnuzy  robes  of  blue, 
or  paled  rose  color. 

Now,  before  this  month's  journey  was  erer, 
he  was  going  to  meet  her  I  He  gaTO  no  hint  of 
his  trepidation  to  the  Doctor ;  but  as  he  sat  be- 
side him  in  the  cars,  directed  the  conTersation  to 
the  chances  for  supper. 
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"You'll  get  a  good  square  meal  at  Wolf's 
Creek,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Everything  neat,  as 
at  a  Shaker  house.  My  children  are  waiting  for 
us  there,  with  Mrs.  Bute." 

"Their  governess." 

"  No !  A  neighbor  of  ours,  with  a  sickly  boy — 
dying,  I  fear.  Mountain  air  was  the  only  chance 
for  him.    So  she  has  joined  us,  for  the  journey." 

"  Her  husband  is  to  be  of  the  party?" 

The  Doctor^s  face  changed  oddly  at  this  simple 
question,  and  he  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"No,"  he  said,  at  length.  "He  is  left  be- 
hind;" adding,  with  some  embarrassment,  "It 
is  Tery  pleasant  for  my  daughter,  Florence,  to  be 
under  Mrs.  Bute's  care." 

Mr.  Burroughs  heard  of  this  daughter,  Flor^ 
enoe,  with  uneasiness.  He  had  really  forgotten 
the  child's  age.  Ck>uld  it  be  possible  that  she 
was  his  destined  sweetheart  7  ^ 

But  when  they  arrived  at  Wolf  Creek,  his  fears 
were  set  at  rest,  for  Florence  proved  to  bo  only 
a  saucy  girl  of  twelve.  He  felt  sorry  for  the 
child,  too,  as  Mrs.  Bute,  who  was  a  little,  dark 
woman,  did  not  impress  him  as  an  agreeable 
oompanion.  He  did  not  like  insignificant,  dark 
women,  especially  when  they  were  restless,  as 
was  this  one ;  and  he  wished  Bute  himself  had 
been  of  the  party,  to  attend  to  his  wife,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  fellow  was  glad  of  a  little  respite. 
What  could  induce  any  man  to  take  into  his 
house  an  uneasy,  busy  wasp  of  a  woman? 
Your  large,  soft,  fair  blondes,  now,  would  be 
a  different  matter. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Bbforb  dawn,  the  next  morning,  the  jolting 
stage  deposited  the  unfortunate  Bute's  wife,  and 
the  children,  at  the  Warm  Springs.  The  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Burroughs  followed  on  horseback.  The 
moon  was  still  shining  on  the  white  verandas 
of  the  little  watering  place,  which  was  nestled 
among  the  mountains :  the  unquiet  waters  tof 
the  French  Broad  river  circling  it  with  a  belt  of 
foam,  and  deepening,  with  their  complaining 
murmur,  the  sUenoe  of  the  night. 

"  A  queer,  quiet  little  resort,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  But  you  will  find  specimens  here  of  our 
Southern  women  from  Carolina,  and  all  the  Gulf 
States." 

Burroughs  did  not  answer.  He  quite  under- 
stood that  she  wm  to  be  here.  The  silence,  the 
moonlight,  the  solemn  moantains,  had  quieted 
and  lifted  his  mood.  They  were  all  in  a  fit- 
ting, tranquiliilng  strain  of  muaio,  to  usher 
her  into  his  life.  He  wondered  how  Bridges 
could  go  off,  in  such  a  crishi,  to  take  a  nap  be- 


fore breakfast.  For  his  part,  he  wandered  down 
to  the  little  bridge ;  hung  over  the  roaring  tor- 
rent ;  loitered  up  the  road,  under  gray,  l)eetliiig 
crags,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  SometliLng 
of  the  Doctor's  nervousness  and  excitability  had 
inoculated  his  calmer  blood.  He  had  had  his 
little  iendrusea  and  flirtations  in  his  day,  and 
scores  of  marriageable  girls  were  annually  pre- 
sented to  his  consideration,  by  all  of  bis  male 
friends.  Why,  then,  should  his  pulses  beat  furi- 
ously, and  his  brain  be  filled  with  fantastic 
visions,  at  the  mere  idea  of  this  woman,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  ? 

He  had  been  pacing  along,  with  his  head  down ; 
but  when  he  lifted  it  suddenly,  he  stopped  short, 
with  an  exclamation.  Mother  Nature  and  lie 
had  had  little  intercourse,  but  she  had  at  last  set 
a  scene  before  him,  which  wrung  absolute  hom- 
age from  him.  There  was  the  river,  awed  and 
silenced.  In  ita  midst,  a  gray  crag,  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  shot  upward  to  the  sky, 
hoary  with  age.  Beyond  the  island  rose  range 
after  range  of  melancholy  heights,  their  summits 
just  touched  with  the  pink  of  dawn. 

Burroughs  drew  a  long  breath,  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  fi^e.  If  she  would 
appear  here,  and  now,  "like  some  &ir  vestal, 
throned  in  the  west,'*  he  thought;  but  stoppe^l 
there,  coughing,  for  he  was  not  apt  in  quotation. 
Surely,  there  was  a  figure  yonder,  wrapped  in 
the  miBt.     He  hurried  up,  hat  in  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Bute !"  he  cried,  in  accents  of  unmis- 
takable disappointment,  as  that  disagreeable 
person  turned  toward  him,  "I — 1  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  you  here  I'* 

She  got  up,  smiling,  though  he  could  have 
sworn  her  face  was  streaked  with  tears. 

"The  place  is  an  old  resort  of  mine,"  she 
said,  as  if  excusing  her  presence.  "  I  used  to 
come  here  when  I  was  young,  to  see  the  sun  rise 
over  Mountain  Island." 

She  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her,  and,  nod- 
ding good-by,  turned  back  to  the  hou^e. 

"  She  is  suffering  remorse,  for  nagging  that 
poor  devil,  Bute,"  Burroughs  said  to  himself,  his 
eyes  following  her;  for  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  her  powers  of  nagging  some  one.  But 
it  had  not  been  so  long  ago  since  she  was  young, 
after  all,  he  thought.  She  still  had  an  clastic 
step,  and  her  figure  was  undeniably  fine.  Her 
fiEiGe,  caught  off  guard,  really  was  that  of  a  prl. 

She  had  destroyed  the  charm  of  the  landscape, 
however.  A  shrewd  idea  struck  him.  Ho  hur- 
ried after  her,  and,  with  a  labored  bow  or  two, 
began: 

"  I  presume  you  know  most  of  the  frequendtrs 
of  the  Springs,  Mrs.  Bute  ?    Tliere  Is  a  young 
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iady,  of  whom  the  Doctor  has  spoken  to  me,  and 
of  vhom  I  fancy  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
tiuBg  before  we  meeL  I  cannot  give  you  her 
BAffle,  but  she  is  young,  and  a  pure  blonde.  A 
lir]ge,  gentle  woman,  alow  both  of  speech  and 

Mrs.  Bute's  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  his  at 
fint  as  if  trying  to  bring  her  thoughts  from  somo 
&r-off  quarter.  She  had  succeeded,  apparently, 
tad  answered  him  with  interest. 

*^You  must  mean  Miss  Latouche,  a  Caroll-  : 
r.ian  ?    The  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
Doctors  ?" 

•'  Yes,  yea,  precisely."    He  spoke  eagerly. 

"  It  la  she,  no  doubL  She  looks '*  She  paus- 
ed, and  laughed,  struck  by  some  fancy.  '  *  She  looks 
A3  you  might,  Mr.  Burroughs,  if  you  were  a  wo- 
man, and  a  beautiful  woman.  There  must  be  an 
inner  likeness,  .1  suppose.  I  should  think," 
itiU  looking  at  him  8]>eculatiTely,  *'yoa  and 
Mazy  Latouche  would  be — ^good  friends." 

Sara  felt  his  heart  thrill.  Here  was  a  pleasant 
■art  of  prophecy.  His  late  must  be  plain, 
vhen  all  sorts  of  people  could  see  it.  He  must 
go  (0  the  house,  and  share  and  dress,  to  be  ready 
for  it  He  jogged  on,  however,  beside  Mrs.  Bute, 
talking  cirilly  to  her.  It  was  very  good-natured 
in  the  woman  to  take  so  ready  an  interest  in  his 
tkSun.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  hare  an  excep- 
tional quality  of  mind,  rather  trifling,  as  he 
thuaght,  which  made  her  ready  to  be  interested 
in  ererjthing  and  everybody,  and  her  voice  was 
curiously  low  and  pleasant  in  inflection.  Bute 
oaght  not  to  find  the  nagging  so  unbearable  in 
those  tones. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Mas.  BcTB  certainly  possessed  the  habit  of 
mind,  trifling  or  not,  which  forced  her  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  people  about  her,  and  their  af- 
fairs. She  met  the  Doctor  near  the  house,  who 
£'.opped  her  to  consult  about  his  boy  Tom's  weak 
eyes.  She  went  to  Florence's  room  after  that, 
tj  see  if  the  nurse  had  curled  her  hair  properly, 
TL-n  Tom  and  Bob  waylaid  her  to  tie  their 
oarats.  This  first  stale  breakfast  was  an  impor- 
tant epoch  for  others  than  Mr.  Bmroughs,  per- 
quring  now  over  his  toilet.  Then  the  little  wo- 
man, at  last,  reached  her  own  room,  and  sal 
down  beside  the  lounge,  where  her  boy  Benny 
WM  still  asleep,  after  the  night's  journey.  The 
morning  was  the  time  when  his  sleep  was  always 
SQondest,  and  she  had  a  habit  of  sitting  beside 
him,  to  keep  him  undisturbed.  Outside,  the  son 
vas  shining,  the  wind  blowing  the  branches  of 
the  pines  to  and  fro ;  two  or  three  negroes  had 
brought  their  violins  under  a  tree,  in  the  lower 


part  of  the  lawn,  and  were  playing  lively  airs, 
while  some  of  the  children,  gay  in  their  bright 
dresses  and  flying  ribbons,  were  dancing  to  the 
mnsio  on  the  gross.  Just  underneath  the  win- 
dow were  a  couple  of  boys,  manly,  Learty  little 
fellows,  ready  for  hunting,  their  black  guides  be- 
side them,  their  g^ame-bags  slung  over  their  backs, 
their  guns  on  their  shoulders.  The  woman  at 
the  window  overhead  turned  suddenly  away  to 
the  bed  beside  her,  and  passed  her  hand  over  the 
child's  thin  little  body  and  legs,  bent  and  distortr 
ed,  and  but  half-hidden  by  the  white  night-shirt. 

She  was  too  genial,  friendly  a  soul  to  feel  any 
bitterness  to  the  hi^>py  x>^ple  below,  rich  in 
money  and  in  health.  But  one-tenth  of  their 
wealth  would  place  her  boy  beside  those  others  | 
She  could  not  forget  that. 

Ben  wakene^l.  She  turned  quiclily  away, 
stood  by  the  window  a  minute,  and  came  back, 
smiling. 

"Is  it  time  to  dress,  mother?"  hurrying  to 
scramble  out  of  bed.  *'  Breakfast  is  over,  and 
you  have  missed  it  1  Too  bad  !  Florry  told  me 
what  lovely  dresses  the  ladies  and  little  girls 
wore." 

"  I  did  not  care  to  see  their  drespcs,  Ben." 
She  was  on  her  knees,  bandaging  his  log. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Burroughs  told  the 
doctor,  last  night,  mother?  They  thought  I 
was  asleep.  About  physicians  in  Kcw  York, 
who  cure  hip-diseases  worse  than  mine  ?" 

"  I  heard,  Benny." 

He  waited  a  minute,  and  then  in  a  lower  voice, 
hesitated,  "It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  go 
to  them,  mother  ?" 

"Not  more  than  we  will  find,  Ben,"  holding 
the  poor  little  foot  to  her  cheek,  and  looking  up 
at  him  with  the  most  cheerflil  and  resolute  of 
faces. 

He  patted  her  on  the  head,  nodding  gravely,  and 
answered,"  We  mostly  find  money  for  what  I 
wont.    When  do  you  think  we  can  go,  mother?" 

"  I  can't  tell,  precisely,  dear.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  grow  strong  in  the  mountain  air." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  of  course.  But  I'd  like  to  be 
able  to  run  and  jump  with  the  other  boys,  as  soon 
as  I  can.  I'm  a  little  impatient  about  that,"  with 
the  queer  smile  with  which  Ben  always  used  a 
long  word. 

Mrs.  Bute  stooped  over  his  shoe,  lacing  it, 
gulping  down  the  weight  in  her  throat,  which 
choked  her.  She  knew  that  this  month  of  moun- 
tain journeying  had  cost  every  dollar  which  she 
and  the  ohild  could  have  to  live  on  for  the  next 
year ;  she  know  that  if  this  chance  ihiled,  there 
was  no  hope  that  she  could  keep  her  boy  alive. 
In  a  little  while  she  would  not  tiaoe  oven  this 
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shriveled  little  body  to  hold  in  her  arms  at ; 
uight. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  mother?' 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  resting  her  head  on  his 
knees.  <*  But  you  shall  go  to  the  doctors  in  New 
York,  Benny." 

Oh,  God!  He  was  too  merclfiil  to  take  him 
from  herl  There  would  be  some  way — some 
miracle.  She  would  see  the  stunted  little  body 
stand  erect  yet.  Her  boy  would  have  his  chance 
in  life  with  the  others. 

Benny,  dimly  groping  at  her  trouble,  guessed 
it  was  the  lack  of  money ;  for  the  little  fellow 
had  a  suspicion  of  the  desperate  fight  his  mother 
made  for  him,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to 
hide  it. 

'*  It  does  not  matter  what  you  think  of  him, 
mother;  my  father  had  no  right  to  rob  us  of  the 
farm.  You  need  not  say  hush  I  I' to  heard  it. 
I  know  it  all." 

'*  Silence,  child !  You  shall  not  speak  so  of 
your  father.     Poor  Philip  1" 

Mrs.  Bute  was  very  quiet  and  pale  after  that. 
Not  all  her  effort  could  bring  the  laugh  and 
merry  talk  which  so  seldom  fkiled  Ben. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Shb  was  a  hopeftd  little  body,  howerer ;  and 
when  she  led  Ben  down  to  the  veranda,  and  felt 
his  hand  warm  in  hers;  when  her  old  fHends 
crowded  about  her,  making  him  laugh  at  every 
step,  she  would  begin  to  seem  exceedingly  warm 
and  pleasant,  and  the  miserable  little  home  which 
she  had  left,  the  tobacco-patch  which  she  had 
dug  and  worked  herself,  with  all  want,  and 
danger,  and  death,  suddenly  disappeared  out 
of  it. 

Dr.  Bridges  came  in,  and  lifted  Ben  up  on  a 
chair. 

**  Mr.  Burroughs  has  found  Miss  Latouche  at 
last,"  she  said,  glancing  at  Sam,  who,  in  fault- 
less morning  costume,  was  making  small-talk  for 
a  large,  beautiful  girl,  lazily  reclining  on  a  ham- 
mock. *'An  odd  likeness  between  those  two  I 
I  should  think  one  would  be  the  complement  of 
the  other,  if  they  should  chance  to  marry." 

*«  Marry !  <  That  would  never  answer,"  said 
the  Doctor,  reflectively.  "Not  at  aH  Mary 
Latouche  is  one  of  the  poorest  women  I  know, 
and  Burroughs  is  a  man  who  would  draw  heavily 
on  his  wife." 

Mrs.  Bute  lookod  puszled  for  a  minute.  She 
was  a  practical  little  woman,  however,  not  given 
to  tropes  and  figures  of  speech,  and  she  con- 
clued  that  he  meant  Burroughs  was  a  man  in 
need  of  money,  and  with  spendthrift  habits. 


This  knowledge  of  his  poverty  really  pleased  her, 
as  it  gave  her  a  sense  of  kinship  to  him  on  one 
score,  and  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
chances  in  New  York  for  Ben.  She  welcomed 
him  warmly,  and  made  room  for  him  beside  her, 
when  he  came  up,  after  awhile,  excited  and 
radiant. 

"  She  is  an  that  you  told  me,  Mrs.  Bute ! 
Never  saw  more  exquisite  coloring  I  She  re- 
minds me  of  a  matchless  pink  cameo.  Her  eyes, 
too,  have  that  rare  liquid  brilliancy  which  argu(» 
a  profound  intellect.  Ah,  my  little  man  1  I  have 
not  seen  you  before  to-day." 

Ben  held  out  his  hand  as  to  an  old  acquaint- 
;  ance.  All  children  made  a  friend  of  Sam  Bur- 
roughs. The  next  minute  he  had  the  boy  on  bis 
knee.  He  was  of  the  age  when  the  £Eiiherly  in- 
stinct is  developed  in  men.  This  child,  too,  had 
a  peculiar  appealing  look,  before  which  Sam's 
tender  soul  melted.  He  silently  resolved  to 
look  up  its  father,  and  advise  him  how  to  treat 
the  boy,  to  test  the  chances  of  cure ;  and  if  Bute 
was  not  a  man  of  means,  why — well,  it  should 
be  managed  somehow.  And  thereupon  he  bribed 
a  waiter  to  bring  or  steal  an  untimely  cherry-pie 
from  the  cook,  and  he  and  Ben  ate  it  solemnly 
together. 

Mr.  Burroughs  sought  out  the  Doctor  that 
evening.  He  had  hung  all  day,  like  a  great  gray 
moth  about  a  candle,  over  Miss  Latouche.  He 
was  fervid,  nervous,  loquacious  about  her.  Had 
the  Doctor  observed  the  coloring  of  her  hair  T 
Or  had  he  noticed  the  back  of  her  neck  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  delicate  than  its  outline.  She  had 
sung  "Oh,  Summer  Night  I"  to  him,  too,  and  it 
was  a  rare  pleasure  to  hear  her.  To  be  sure,  her 
notes  in  the  upper  register  were  false,  but  who 
would  find  fault  with  the  cooing  of  a  dove  ?  By 
the  way,  there  was  a  certan  frank  cordiality  in 
the  manners  of  Southern  women,  to  which  he 
was  unused ;  a  friendliness  that  really  made  him 
feel  as  though  the  world  were  one  family.  He 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  It  was  very 
warm  and  heartening;  that  kind  of  interest,  of 
anxiety  to  help  everybody  about  them. 

"  It's  not  possible  you  are  talking  of  Mary 
I  Latouche  I"  ejaculated  the  Doctor. 

"  N-no ;  though,  no  doubt,  she  is  the  same. 
I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Bute,  probably,  who  im- 
pressed me  in  that  way.  She  does  not  seem  as 
nervous  a  person  as  I  at  first  supposed.  It  is 
only  when  she  looks  at  her  boy  that  she  becomes 
restless.  I  imagined  that  she  was  given  to  nag^ 
ging.  But  Bute,  probably,  has  not  much  trouble 
with  her  temper." 

**  Not  much."  And  again  the  grave,  anxious 
expression  came  upon  the  Doctor's  foce. 
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Is  a  we«k'ft  time  ereiyMlj  •*  the  Watib 
Springs  reoogxiiied  Miv  Burfougltf  m  tiie  lover 
of  Miw  lAtonche. .  lAomia^  and^  tiight>  ahe  Uy 
half  rediniBg  on  a  sofli,  or  in  aJbanMMek«  the 
light  fiUlins  ai  joBi  the  rightaagW  oa  her  yeUfw 
bsir,  or  the  outline  of  hear  lately  neek.  Mr. 
BotrBo^  hoai  over  h«r,  <Maye4  all^  toyie  of 
eonTenation,  caught  deferentially  jMr  «uiXBiiied 
'  !«'*  or  '*  No,"  or  ateod  p^itl  Over  the  pteo, 
hoi^ng  her  gbvea,  while,  in  a  Ufttie  higher  k^u, 
abeeoeeA  "Ofa»  Snaner  Nighil"  ibs.aopii  as 
she  irent  to  take  her  afternoon  neet%  he  hoivled' 
to  pot  on  a  comfortable  looaa  coat^iakid  teak.  Ben 
oa  Us  jkacea  kk  the  haggy,  lor  a  diire»  Mrs. 
Bute  going  along  to  take  care  of  the  boy.  3!lley. 
vcn  very  jcO^,  merry  drives,  for  Sam  told  all 
BMaa«r  «f  absurd  adventttrea  of  hia  own^  to 
iffiose  the  hey ;  and^  owing  io  his  Mether's  habii 
•f  attentiTe  inlMeal  in  them,  fell  inlio  the  way 
of  coDtiatting  his  remiaisoenoea  whan  Bod  was 
asleep.  antU  they  iaeladed  hia  whole  histoty,  and 
tkst  of  all  Buneaghstille. 

After  he  xetnmed  from  one  of  these  dfiTes,  one 
dsj,  he  stood  iadung  his  whip^  th oughttal^,  -on 
(lie  porch. 

''TkU  Bota  mnst  he  a  queer  f<dlow,  ie  leave 
Us  wifie  here  ao  long,  anattended,"  he  brake  out 
to  tke  Doctor.  '*I^resaes  her  shabbily,  too.  If 
siw  woe  tastefully  dressed,do  yon  loiow,  I  tbiftk 
she'd  be  an  exceedingly  attiaotlTa  ferson.  J&mt 
eeedxn^y.  But  she  thinks  so  little  of  herself^ 
people  are  apt  to  think  little  of  hor-Hvdinsiy 
people,  that  is.  It  needs  a  man  oi,  delicate  fer- 
eepiioB  to  appreciate  her." 

*'  The  Butes  are  poor,"  said  the  Doctor,  guard* 
ediy,  and  after  a  pause*  **  I  would  not  speak  ot 
her  husband  to  Effie,  if  I  were  you.  It^-it  Is  an 
BBpIeasaaisul^feeL" 

•'No  daabt,''  Sam  thought  to  himself,  going 
sp  stem  to  dress.  "JHo  doubt,  Bute  is  one 
ef  those  hard*driaking,  gambling  rorysterersy 
tkat  bang  about  bar-rooms*  Infernal  acoundreli 
Tbere  neissr  was  a  woman  who  could  make  ;a 
■Bug  Httle  jwrna  hn^pier  for  a  man.  «fiffier 
iait  the  aameibr  a«isy,  dosssstic  little  .wi£B  I*' 

His  pity  for  Mrs.  Bute,  as  the  viotia  of  -an 
onhsppy  nmrriage,  set  the  soft-hearted  fellow 
into  eontriring  perpetual  devices  to  give  pleasure 
to  ber  and  Ben.  As  she  was  married,  too,  he 
Mt  safe  in  makiog  her  his  confidskit  is.  all  his. 
likings  and  prejudices  toward  the  people  about 
iaoL  Sam's  repartees  and  dever  sayings,  of 
every  kind,  were  of  slow  growth,  occurring  to 
Idm  usually  after  the  occasion  for  them  Was  long 
pest;  for  the  most  part,,  indeed,  when  he  was  in 
bed.    He  would  store  thSB^ip  to  tall  to  Mrs. 
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Bute  and  Ben,  chuoklii^s,  whipever  he  wakened, 
tQ  tbink  how  they  would  eiOoy  them,  which  it  is 
certain  they  did.  Thf^  had  had  but  few  tastes 
of  i^n  or  IroUo  in  their  Uvea»  and  in  their  eyes 
Mr.  Burroughs  was  a  man  of  rare  art  and  the 
finest  fiuicj. 
The  fortiMght  allotted  to  the  Warm  Springs 

**  iQtniQirrow,'*  said  the  Boptor,  who  engineer^ 
ed  thfi  whole  affair,  **  we  ji^ust  be  off  to  Ajshe- 
ville,  and.^^rooi  there  to  Uie  mQiyjD<ain8,>and  camp- 
UU^  We'll  have  a  rollic)u^  good  time,  B^r- 
rong^" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Sam,  dubiously.  ''  But— 
well,  the  jLnth  is,  Boo,  Miss  l4Ktouche  and  her 
fktber  are  goMkg  with  us,  as  you  know,  and  Mary 
Latouche  is  not  the  kind  of  person  to  have  a 
reUlcking  good  time  anywhere.  She  does  not 
evan  smile  at  a  joke,  and  I've  wasted  some  oon« 
foufldedly  good  ones  on  her,  I  can  tell  you/' 

''  She  wiU  make  a  lovely  picture  by  the  tentr 
fire,  Buivougha." 

*^  Y^  I've  np  doubt  sha wilL" 

'^  Just  think  of  the  coloring  of  her  hair,  and 
the  outline  of  the  back  ol  her  neck." 

**  Ph,  very  fine  i  I,  ought  to  know.  I've  been 
looking  at  them  ibr  two  weeks." 

**  And  she  wjill  sing  *  Oh,  Summer  mght'  fbr 
us.  Wl^f  Burroughs,  I  thought  you  were  in 
love  with  the  girl?" 

"So  Lam.  Certainly.  But  a  steady  stretch 
of  <  Oh,  Summer  Night'  fi>r  a  fbrtnight,  is  a  little 

too  much  linked  sweetness.    However Of 

course,  I'm  in  love  with  her.  I've  almost  tdd 
her  so,"  grave^. 

He  grew  more  grave  as  the  dsy  wore  on,  and 
finally  settled  into  an  aiuEious  sobriety.  The 
n^t  mornings  when  they  started  off,  he  was 
placed  in  the  open  stage  beside  Miss  l4iiouche ; 
her  &ther,  Mrs.  Bute,  and  Ben  occupying  Qud 
other  seat.  This  tacit  recognition  of  him  as  an 
accepted  lover,  forced  Sam  to*  ftce  facts.  How 
would  the  lovely  blonde  fit  into  Buzroughsville 
and  everyday  wear  T 

Hejnoticed  that  Mrs.  Bute's  fistcewas  unusu- 
ally worn  and'  pale;  the  boy  wsa  languid  and 
^verishy  and  lay  with  his  head  on  his  mother's 
lap.  What  an  easy  task  that  fellow  Bute  had 
belbre  him,  to  bring  health  and  color  to  those 
two  fbces  1  It  only  needed  the  skill  money  could 
butr^  axid  a  liltle  care  and  love.  He  found  him- 
self muttering  **  EflSle,"  again  and  again  to  him- 
self,' his  'ey«S  hungrily  fixed  on  the  wan  little 
woman  in  shabby  drees,  and  his  heart  thump- 
ing hotly  under  his  new  hunting-jacket.  But 
what  condition*  of  mind  was  this  7  Such  excess  of 
sympathy  for  another  man' a  wife  wa»  hardly  ex- 
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pedient,  to  use  th«  ndldert  term ;  and  he  turbed 
his  back  on  her,  and  began  a  conTenation  with 
ICbs  LatoQohe,  eon&cions  only  of  a  most  nnehris- 
tian  wrath  and  yenom  ^^ainek  this  txnknown  fel- 
low, Bute. 

The  conyersation  might  haye  ended  hi  a  pro- 
poeal  but  for  an  accident  which  oeeurred,  and 
the  accident  was  this.  The  road,  for  thiity-seyen 
itiSIes,  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  French  Broad ; 
a  rugged  range  of  precipices  on  one  side,  the 
foaming  torrtat  on  the  other.  The  motintain- 
streams,  whidh  empty  into  the  rrrer,  are  crossed 
by  rough  bridges  of  logs,  and  the  stages  nsuaUy 
stop  until  passengers  aiid  driyer  get  out  and  put 
them  into  passable  repair.  The  driyer,  on  thi« 
morning,  was  either  too  drunk  or  lasy  to  use  this 
precaution,  and,  whipping  up  his  horses  when 
they  reached  the  first  bridge,  dashed  on  to  it. 
Night  was  coming  on.  Sam,  startled  by  the 
swaying  and  reeling  of  the  old  craiy  yehiole, 
had  only  time  to  see  the  foaming,  angry  stream 
below,  and  Ben's  white  fkce,  before  he  was  hurl- 
ed down,  passengers,  wagon  and  horses  orashlng 
inio  the  flood  together.  Burroughs  fell  straight 
into  the  water.  In  an  emergency  he  was  a  prac- 
tical fellow,  with  his  wits  about  him ;  he  scram- 
bled on  to  a  boulder,  and  brought  his  head  aboye 
water.  Mr.  Latouche  was  near  him,  straggling 
to  bring  a  mass  of  yellow  hair  ont  of  the  muddy 
water. 

«*  Saye  Mary !  For  Cted's  sake,  Burroughs  I" 
shouted  the  Doctor,  fh>m  the  shore. 

But  Sam  plunged  into  a  black  pool  on  the 
other  side,  diyed,  came  up  empty-handed,  with 
a  ikoe  ghastly  as  death ;  diyed  again,  and  brought 
np  Ben  and  Ben's  mother,  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  dead,  as  he  thought.  The  Doctor,  see- 
ing that  Mr.  Latouche  and  his  daughter  were  safe, 
ran  to  the  rooft  where  Burroughs  had  dragged  the 
others  out,  and  sat  beside  them,  motionless,  his 
Hue  rigid  with  despair. 

"  She  is  dead  I"  he  cried.  «  Her  head  must 
haye  struck  the  rocks  in  the  fhll." 

»*  No,  no  !  We'll  hope  not,"  said  the  Doctor, 
bending  oyer  her,  breathlessly.  "  Qo,  bring  my 
case.    Tender,  in  the  seat  of  the  buggy." 

Sam  went,  and  oame  again,  like  an  oyergrown 


school-boy.     His  big  body  was  shaken  with  tear- 
less sobs,  as  he  stood  holding  the  case. 

The  Doctor  looked  up  at  last. 

«  She  breathes  I    Aey  a^  both  aliye  I'* 

«  Thank  Ood  for  that  r 

Biotrroughs  sai doiwn,  a  IMCl*  spaeeapart,  and 
bnried  his  foce  in  Ms  hands.  The  other  half- 
drowiked  mem/bets  ef  the  paity*  were  out  of  sight, 
down  the  bank. 

When  Mrs.  Bute  opened  her  eyes,  At  drew  in 
her  aims.  Benny  was  still  elasped  in  them,  and 
they  smiled  into  ea^  other's  ftoe.  tiMii  she 
looked  wildly  about. 

«« Was  he  burtf '*  she  eried. 

«<  Judge  Latonbhe?"  replied  the  DoeUr.  "  No. 
Quite  safb." 

"  No,  Mr.  Borrottghs."  The  blood  mahed  oyer 
her  fhoe  and  neck.  **  He— he  lias  been  yeiy  kind 
to  Ben  and  me,''  she  asad,  apolegettMlly. 

Dr.  Bridges  went  to  BurAm|^,  who  was  sit- 
ting alone,  dripping,  and  in  deep  dtpreerioA. 

<«  Mrs.  Bute  is  quite  well,''  he  said,  ehesrftaUy. 

« Better  she  had  died,"  he  answered,  yehe- 
mently,  dragging  his  wet  hat  ob  Ms  head. 

«Ha21ool  What  do  yoa  meattt"  criedthe 
Doctor. 

«I  mean,  that  Fd  rather  see  her  dead  than 
giye  her  up  to  a  Uft  of  misery  again.  I  did  not 
know  what  she  was  to  me  un^  I  saw  her  dying 
yonder.  I  beheye,  if  she  had  been  free,  she 
would  haye  loyed  me.  And  now,  to  ^ye  her  up 
to  that  feUow,  Bute——" 

The  Doctor  calmly  dried  his  inttrnmentrcase 
with  his  handkerchief. 

"  My  dear  Burroughs,"  he  said,  at  last,  "that 
fl^ow,  Bute,  has  been  dead  these  six  years,  and 
Effie  is  the  Oarolinian  whom  I  prophesied  would 
precisely  suit  you." 

Eyery  summer  the  Doctor  yisits  Burroughs- 
yille,  to  boast  of  his  triumph  in  matdi-making, 
and  to  quis  Burromghs  and  his  happy  little  wife 
with  praises  of  Miss  Latouohe,  who  is  Mtett  and 
fhirer,  and  duller,  than  eyer,  and  still  unmarried. 
The  pleasantest  sight  to  him,  in  the  pleasant 
countiy  house,  is  Beh,  now  a  strai^  and  sturdy 
lad,  who  hardly  knows  wfaiA  he  leves  best^ 
ihther  or  mother. 
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Ham  Tcoj  Up»-~a  Ktrlet  thread— 

Undoae,  and  lo  t  I  p«e 
Two  pearly  teeth  ihine  throagta  the  rod, 

Ai  wiklte  M  whit«  out  be. 


Her  tiny,  pliunp^  wee,  tkirj  fact, 
SncMcd  In  dippenblne, 

Maka  rnnsle  to  my  ear  more  sweet 
Xhaa  worda  em  «rer  do. 
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to  Act  or  Oangnm,  la  tb«  y«ur  im€,lf  Hte  Ann 
Omgnm,  «t  WMhiagton,  J>,  C] 

CHAPTER  I. 
Up  from  her  ooneh  of  erimflon  rtH^tt  the  lady 
fpiug,  ud  nuhed  to  a  taU  window  thai  looked 
Q|Mm  the  street.  Throof^  a  Tista  of  stately  pil- 
Un  tkat  sopported  the  roof  of  a  grand  poitioo, 
tad  rate  to  the  pediment  of  the  ftcade,  she  saw 
ft  crowd  of  people,  some  talking  eagerly  in  wild 
exdtaaeat,  othen  moTing  on  with  looks  of  snl- 
len  gloom,  as  if  some  great  eril  had  eome  upon 
then,  bat  all  in  one  direction,  as  if  both  the  re- 
joioBg  thnmg  and  disaffected,  scattered  here  and 
ttovvere  led  on  to  some  common  point  of  in* 
;ereit.  Abore  all  this  came  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
liagiiig  joyously,  as  if  all  its  mnsio  were  that 
dsj  Bnehained,  for  the  first  time,  on  earth. 

Tlie  loond  of  this  bell  seemed  to  reach  the 
kdy'a  heart,  for  she  grew  fhint  and  white  under 
tks  tones,  as  if  smittea  by  some  painftil  memory, 
wkik  a  look  of  harassing  disgust  swept  across 
kr  itrong,  beantiAil  £M)e. 

*'Ali,  how  the  sound  sickens  me!  How  I 
kte  myself  that  I  can  nerer  again  hear  joy-bells 
vithoat  dragging  that  day  up  to  my  memory. 
Great  HeaTCtts !  That  I  should  erer  haTO  so  loYcd 
that  man,  or  suffered  from  his  treason  as  I  did." 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  the  lady  re- 
tamed  to  her  couch,  dizsUy,  as  if  driTen  back  by 
tbe  sound  of  this  joyous  ringing,  and  burying 
Wr  face  in  the  red-hued  cushions,  which  gave  a 
eald  force  to  its  pallor,  strore  to  shut  out  the 
wad  with  both  hands  pressed  to  her  ears. 

It  WIS  all  in  Tain.  Another  bell  chimed  into 
the  jnhOaat  music ;  another,  and  another,  until 
eroy  ateeple  in  the  city  sang  out  the  triumphant 
news,  that  the  birth-day  of  a  great  Nation  had 
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of  the  heliotropes  dropped  at  her  feet, 
or  the  tall  lily-stem  in  her  hand,  she  tamed  her 
wondering  ftee  toward  the  heart  of  the  town, 
holding  her  rery  breath  back  with  mgue  ezpeo- 


WUle  the  lady  shut  out  the  sounds  from  with- 
out, well  understanding  their  mighty  import,  an- 
other inmate  of  the  house  stood  in  the  noble 
grouiiis  that  surrounded  it,  and  listened,  with 
a  swelling  heart,  taken  by  surprise.  She  had 
gone  forth  to  gather  flowers  for  the  drawing- 
rooB,  and,  while  stooping  downward  with  a  dus- 
ter of  purple  heliotropes  in  one  hand,  was  break- 
iBf  a  Item  of  white  lilies  with  the  other,  when 
the  first  tone  of  the  bell  swept  orer  her.  Starting 
up,  with  the  lilies  in  her  hand,  she  stood  in  the 
Bidit  of  that  broad  flower-bed,  listening  eagerly, 
M  bright  and  loTsly  a  qreature  as  that  July  sun 
9m  shone  upon.    AH  unconscious  of  the  larish 


**  It  is  the  State-House  belL  Something  has 
happened.  He  is  there,  in  his  seat,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  grandest  and  best  of  the  land. 
Has  he  spoken!  Is  he  taking  a  part?  Ah,  me, 
if  I  could  hare  heard  himT' 

As  she  spoke,  another  bell  chimed  in  with  the 
firsL  Another,  and  another,  until  erery  steeple 
in  Philadelphia  trembled  under  a  wild  crash  of 
music,  followed  by  the  distant  boom  of  cannon. 
Then  a  deep  nnderswell  of  human  voices  fiUed 
up  this  rude  harmony  of  sound,  which  swept 
oTcr  that  young  creature,  and  made  her  tremble 
as  the  rustle  of  a  summer«torm  bends  and  shakes 
the  flowers  in  its  path. 

Louder  and  more  jubilant  came  those  sounds, 
I  laden  with  a  grand  significance,  such  as  no  na- 
tion on  this  earth  will  ever  hear  again ;  for  the 
God  of  Heaven  has  not  made  our  g^obe  large 
enough  to  cut  another  land  like  this  out  of  its 
primeval  forests ;  and  those  countries  that  exist 
are  so  burdened  with  the  ruins  of  dark  ages, 
that  they  can  never  feel  the  vigor  of  youth  again, 
or  know  the  glory  of  building  a  free  nation,  on 
foundations  of  which  the  Almighty  himself  haf 
laid  the  first  comeiMrtone  on  the  earth,  as  it  came 
pure  from  His  hands. 

This  gffl  was  young,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  fiiture ;  but  her  whole  being  was  fired  with 
inspiration  as  she  stood  there,  with  the  music 
swelling  over  her,  and  the  white  lily-etalk  in  her 
hand.  Thus,  a  vague  sense  of  the  great  hereafter, 
of  which  those  bells  were  the  prelude,  thrilled 
through  her,  a  sense  unreasoning  and  subtle  as 
the  perfume  of  the  lilies  in  her  hand,  and  the 
broken  flowers  around  her  feet. 

She  was  nothing  more  than  a  girl,  and  very 
beautiful ;  but  faith  in  the  man  she  loved  had 
filled  her  soul  with  the  poetry  of  inspiration,  and 
she  believed  all  thin^  possible  to  a  cause  in 
which  he  was  a  moving  spirit.  Thus,,  in  the 
voice  of  the  bells,  in  the  booming  of  the  cannon, 
she  heard  only  the  proof  of  his  success,  and  of  a 
poble  future  that  lay  before  him. 
"  Grace  r 

The  girl  turned  quickly,  and,  with  a  light  leap 
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through  the  flowers,  gare  her  hand  to  a  young 
man  who  stood  upon  their  bor^erf.  He  h$d  in* 
tended  to  enter  the  dwelling,  but  seeing  her 
among  the  roses,  had  followed  the  flutter  of  her , 
white  garments,  and  for  half  a  minute  had  stood ' 
earnestly  regarding  hfhr,  as  these  bright,  strange ' 
thoughts  flitted  across  her  face. 

'*  Have  I  disturbed  you,  QraeeT  Toa  seemed 
BO  hap|>y  there,  among  the  Howeni/* 

'*  DistnrbM  me  1  Ok,  no  !  I  ^Nm  thinking  of 
yott  an  the  time.*^ 

"  Thinking  of  me,  with  the  joy-bells  linpng 
Bor 

*<It  was  the  joy-bells  that  set  me  to  won- 
dering." 

**  Yon  failed  to  understand  them,  tliea  V 

«•  I  do  not  quite  understand  them  yet,  but  I 
ftel  that  some  great  event  has  happened,  ibr 
which  I  must  be  glad ;  for  the  whole  world  seems 
€o  be  rejoicing;  you,  most  of  all." 

•*  Yee,  yes,  I  do  rejoice  I"  cried  the  yonng 
man,  passionately,  but  with  an  un^rirwell  of  dis- 
tress in  his  Yoice.  '*  What  is  Thy  faSte,  compared 
to  the  glory  of  a  newly-born  nation  ?  Yes,  Orace, 
Iny  heart  is  burning  with  exultation — ^tom  with 
sorrow;  for  the  work  of  this  day  threatens  to 
separate  us  forerer."" 

"  Foreyer?    Ydu  and  IT    Oh,  no  !" 

The  girl  looked  up,  startled  ;  her  loTcr*8  hand 
closed  firmly  on  hers,'  and  she  saw  that  his  fiice 
was  pale  \f\ih  the  Intensity  of  great  excitement ; 
pale,  but  triumphant. 

**  It  is  done,  my  Grace.  You  understand  ?  Our 
Independence  is  canned.  The  oahnon,  the  bells, 
and  the  toices  of  a  free  people,  are  proclaiming 
It  to  the  world.  Oh,  my  bel(yred,  I  could  die  now, 
1  could  die  now  to'  this  music  of  our  falling 
chains !" 

^he  clung  to  his  hand,  as  a  bird  dings  to  the 
flowering  hand  that  holds  its  nest. 

"You  must  not  speak  of  dying,  Kuftis.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  those  sounds  might  arouse 
braye  men  fVom  their  graves,  not  send  them 
there.  Bat  your  hand  qiiivers  I  Your  voice  is 
hoarse  1    What  is  it  that  you  ftar  so  much  ?" 

•'  I  have  been  speaking.'* 

«•  Ah  1    I  thought  so  !    I  thought  so  I" 

"  Words  that  your  father  never  will  forgive." 
'    The  girl* s  countenance  fell. 

"  Of  all  the  delegates  present,  I  have  gone  far- 
thest, aii4  denotthced  the  ministry  most  vehe- 
mently." 

«  I  would  give  my  Bfb  te  have  'heari  you,'* 
exclaimed  the  girl,  kindling  into  enthusiasm. 

"  That  you  can  say  this,  my  beloved,  will  be  a 
double  cause  of  offence  to  your  father.  He 
mn,  firom  this  day,  deem  me  a  traitor  to  his 


king,  and  one  who  has  brought  treason  into  his 
own  househpld/' 

**  He  knows  that  you  are  an  honest  man,  and 
with  suoh  there  can  be  no  real  treason." 

"  But  it  was  I  who  taught  you  to  love  liberty 
better  thsn  your  king.  This  he  will  eotiMder  a 
crime." 

"  It  was  from  ybu  I  learned  how •* 

The  girl  broke  off  in  her  9weet  uvewal,  Unsli- 
ing  rosily  as  she  strove  to  draw  her  hand  fW>m 
his  clasp. 

"  Yon  love  me,  Grace.  Oh,  do  not  think  shame 
cf  saying  it  now,  when  I  need  the  assuianoe  00 
much !" 

The  giri  lifted  her  frank  eyes  to  his  fkce,  and 
smiled  upon  him  tenderly. 

**  Yes,  I  love  you  I" 

*«  But  yoiir  father !    Your  mother  f" 

**  My  father  is  a  proud  man,  who  loves  his 
king  next  to  God;  but  he  is  just,  as  well  as 
proud.  My  motner  knows  what  love  is,  being  a 
good  woman,"  answered  Grace,  with  all  the 
tremulous  hopefulness  of  youth  and  of  inex- 
perience. 

"I  know — I  know  I"  said  the  young  num. 
"  But  from  this  day  your  fhther  will  look  npon 
me  as  an  enemy." 

«« No,  no  r 

'*  I  have  never  deceived  him ;  but,  loving  you 
as  T  did,  may  have  shrunk,  with  something  like 
cowardice,  fh)m  cohtesting  his  opinions.  Now, 
when  my  countrymen  have  chosen  me  to  act  for 
them,  I  have  spoken ;  rashly,  perhaps,  but,  God 
knows,  how  honestly." 

*«  It  was  the  act  of  brave  men,"  interrupted 
Grace. 

**  The  Declaration  is  hardly  an  hour  old.  As 
yet,  it  has  but  one  signature,  that  of  John  Han- 
cock, President  of  the  Committee.  This  very  day 
other  names  will  follow,  mine  among  the  rest. 
Oh,  my  beloved,  what  if  that  one  dash  of  the  pen 
should  separate  us  forever !  The  thought  almost 
makes  a  coward  of  me." 

<'God  will  not  so  punish  a  great  act,"  said 
Grace. 

"  This  evening  T  shall  seek  your  fiither." 

**8o  soonT'  fhltered  the  girl,  shrinking  from 
this  nearness  of  trouble. 

"Yes,  there  must  be  no  delay.  I  have  hesi- 
tated till  now ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  my 
position  after  to-day ;  and,  hopeless  as  my  suit 
may  be,'  there  is  no  dishonor  in  urging  it. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  all  kindness.  Still,  he 
must  have  known  how  deeply  I  loved  you ;  fbr 
that  I  made  no  effort  to  conceal  fh)m  him,  more 
than  your  own  sweet  Sftlf." 

*'  I  think  he  knew  it.    1  am  sure  he  liked  you, 
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VC17  Bi^^"  Mid  QnM96,  ihoui^iftftiUy.    ''Asfor 
■a]ii]ii%  I  iMver  knew  her  take  so  kindlj^  io 

ftB/dBe." 

**  She  ia  a  sweety  noble  womaa.  •  It  will  be  a  : 
«d  grief  to  mm  if  ahe  ahonki  eondema  aayUiing 
thatlliaTeiloae/' 

Gxaee  allowed  her  heart  to  droop  deepoadeatly 
twkile.  When  ahe  h>oked  up,  her  fine  eyee  were 
innofieara. 

*' Poor  Bammar' she  said.  ''Itwillbeaiwin 
fitr  licr  to  go  agunet  my  fhlher  ia  anythiag." 

"  And  I  shall  hare  giren  her  this  pain  1"  sa* 
•vered  the  yooag  man,  sadly.  *'0r,  perin^pa, 
lisTe  foifeiied  her  friendship.  Oh,  my  beloyed, , 
the  way  of  a  patriot  is  hard,  indeed,  when  it 
threatens  to  strike  out  of  his  Ufe  the  one  great 
loTe  whidi  is  its  root  and  braneh." 

"God  help  us,if  that  should  foUowr  said  the 
ghl,  dxawiag  doser  to  hiaA.  "  But  He  will  not 
pennit  it.  While  He  eares  for  the  Ihte  of  n»- 
tioBs,  will  He  foiget  us^  lowly  as  wo  are?  No, 
DO,  Bttfns  1  While  He  gives  sunshine  and  rain, 
sod  free  air,  io  the  oaks,  has  He  erer  yet  ftnrgot^ 
tea  the  tiniest  flowers  that  grow  around  their 
note?   Why,  then,  should  He  forsake  us r* 

The  girl  looked  down  upon  her  lilies  as  she 
aud  thisy  and  a  snule  stole  over  her  fhoe,  which 
^ad  grown  white  as  they  were  when  her  loyer 
fint  spoke  of  separation*  Strange  as  it  aiay 
seem,  no  direct  words  of  Ioto  had  ever  passed 
between  these  two,  untU  the  young  man  came 
from  the  council-chamber,  where  he  had  but  just 
taken  his  seat,  and  uttered  words  of  eloquence 
thst  threatened  to  crush  all  personal  hopes  in  one 
gnaterent. 

At  saother  time  blushes  might  haTO  dyed  that 
fiur  young  creature's  face;  but  now  it  was  pale 
with  a  ieeting  that  forbade  all  the  sweet  eubter- 
fliges  of  modesty  as  trivial  and  out  of  plaoe.  This 
nan  knew  that  he  was  beloved,  and,  in  his  ex- 
dleiMnt,  assumed  the  ihct  without  pausing  to 
question  it  in  words,  or  in  his  own  mind.  At 
mother  time  there  nught  have  been  persuasion, 
catrtafy,  and  sueh  graceful  wiles  as  happy  love 
Tcfls  its  passion  with  ;  but  now  the  oocasion  was 
too  momeotous ;  ai|d  th^e  young  persons  entered 
vfoa  their  betrothal  at  the  moment  a  final  sepsr 
ntion  menaced  them.  In  after  years,  Grace 
Kingidand  strove  in  vain  to  remember  when  and 
Imw  it  was  that  she  had  oonfessed  to  this  knan 
how  deeply  she  loved  him ;  but  this  she  naver 
ibrgoL  Then  and  there,  ampng  tke  July  roses, 
her  (aith  had  been  pledged  to  him  in  a  rush  of 
itnmg,  deep^Ming,  that  muet  lire  In  her  heart 


to  the  yoong  man.  He  bonqirefaeiided,  far  better 
than  the  girl  could,  the  vast  duunn  his  own  act 
had  dag  between  himself  and  her,  and  there  waa 
aomething  almost  of  sorrow  in  the  wistfO)  long- 
ing with  which  he  regarded  the  smiles  that,  spite 
of  her  fears,  trembled  around  the  returning  scar- 
lotof  herMpe. 

"  My  ihther  is  proud,  but  neiver  cruel,''  she 
said,  too  happy  for  despair.  **  When  he  knows — 
when  he  knows  all  this,  he  will  fbrgive  you  for 
loving  your  country  better  than  yoniaelf— better 


This  scene,  so  fbH  of  excitement,  so  pasaion- 
aiely  abrupt,  brought  a  world  of  sweet  bitteraess 


^  No,  no !    Do  not  say  that,  €hiiee." 

<•  Why  not  T  Should  I  lore  yon  better  were 
yonr  patrioUsm  lass  t" 

•*  My  sweet,  nobla  giri  1" 

Grace  drew  her  hand  away  as  Barringford  was 
raising  it  to  his  lips ;  for,  between  the  two  great 
•ottlptured  Uons  that  guarded  the  enttanee-^e, 
she  saw  her  fhther  standing,  as  if  stunned  by  the 
tumult  of  bells,  cannon,  and  voices,  that  came  up 
frH>m  the  distance. 

**  It  is  my  father  1  See  how  he  firowns,"  dhe 
whiq>ered,  drawing  ba^  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  walnut-tree  that  stood  close  by.  **  Now, 
indeed,  I  feel  the  peril  we  arO  in." 

There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
that  proud,  tall  man,  standing  between  the  stone 
lions,  that  might  have  excused  dread  ia  a  atronger 
person  than  that  brave,  but  gentle  giil  More 
Ihan  six  feet  high,  of  commanding  presence,  he 
stood,  with  his  heavy  gc^-headed  cane  in  one 
hand,  lifted  firom  the  gronnd,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  use  it  as  a  weapon.  His  grand,  strong  face 
was  deadly  pate,  and,  oven  from  that  distance, 
Graoe  could  see  that  his  eyes  were  frill  of  deep, 
Soolmful  fire. 

During  a  fhll  minute  he  stood  thus,  with  one 
hand  clinched  on  his  cane,  while  th^  wind  faintly 
stirred  the  laced  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  and  the 
sunshine  struck  fire  from  the  great  gold  buttons 
on  his  coat. 

At  last  he  thmst  his  cane  sternly  downward 
upon  the  marble  walk  which  led  to  the  great 
double-entrance  door  of  his  dwelling,  and  moved 
forward  with  a  proud,  ringing  step,  like  that  of 
a  warrior  in  maiL 

**  He  has  heard  the  news,  and  is  angered  fear- 
AiUy,"  whispered  Grace,  beginnii^  to  tremble, 
and  look  frightened. 

**  Still,  I  must  speak  with  him." 

"  Not  now.  Oil,  not  now  1  Come  this  even- 
ing ;  any  time^  when  this  storm  has  blown  over. 
I  never  saw  him  look  so  stem  before." 

<*  Poor  child  1  I  must  not  wait,  fo  keep  silent 
now  would  seem  like  daception." 

*  <  Only  tUl  this  evening.    He  is  so  cngry  now." 
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"  This  eTening,  then,  I  will  come ;  until  then 
keep  up  your  oounge.  We  must  try  to  hope  m 
little,  desperate  m  everything  seemt,"  said  Bar- 
ringford,  dropping  her  hand,  which  fluttered 
down  from  his  like  a  frightened  Urd;  fbr  with 
the  thought  of  his  going,  half  her  braTerj  fled. 

*'  But  if  he  should  say  no  1".  she  whispered, 
with  white,  quirering  lips.  '*  I  nerer  was  afiraid 
of  him  before,  but  now  his  passion  is  terrible." 

Before  he  could  answer,  a  crowd  came  rushing 
by  tl^e  broad  stone  fence  that  shut  in  the  grounds, 
shouting,  as  they  dragged  a  small  cannon  to 
some  neighboring  position.  Through  the  iron 
railing  that  ran  along  the  wall,  a  hundred  mov- 
ing heads  were  visible,  all  running  in  one  direo- 
tion,  with  much  noise  and  bustle.  Some  of  the 
men  saw  Barringford,  and  greeted  him  with  a 
shout. 

*<  Go,  now  1  Qo,  I  pray,"  pleaded  Qraee.  '<  They 
are  drawing  up  near  the  house.  He  will  feel  it 
as  an  insult." 

The  young  man  answered  her  hastily. 

**  I  will  send  them  in  another  direction,"  he 
said.  **  Have  no  fear  that  they  will  be  permit^ 
ted  to  annoy  your  fiither." 

Reckless  in  his  haste,  the  young  man  dashed 
across  the  flower-beds,  and  out  of  the  front  en- 
trance, pausing  a  moment  just  beyond  the  lions, 
in  hot  argument  with  the  little  band  of  street- 
patriots,  who  had  really  intended  to  oan7  the 
noise  of  their  rejoicing  so  near  to  the  proudest 
Tory  mansion  in  Philadelphia,  that  its  inmates 
should  be  enraged  by  the  sound. 

Those  of  the  crowd  who  had  recognised  the 
young  man,  were  already  out  of  sight,  and  to 
the  others  he  was  a  stranger,  whose  interference 
they  were  ready  to  resist,  especially  as  they  had 
observed  him  to  come  out  of  the  mansion  itself. 
Feeling  the  impolicy  of  urging  dissnasiye  argu- 
ments there,  he  passed  on  with  the  crowd,  and 
was  thus  seen  by  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
who  stood  scornfully  reg^arding  the  scene  from 
his  library-window. 

CHAPTER   II. 

**  Bhoda,  are  you  asleep  ?  Are  you  HIT  Look 
up,  do,  and  help  me,  if  you  can." 

The  young  woman,  who  still  lay  on  the  couch, 
hushing  her  memory  into  silence,  lifted  her  head 
from  the  cushion,  and  looked  at  the  girl  with 
weary,  almost  balefUl  eyes. 

<<  What  is  it?"  she  said,  impatiently .  <•  Lilies  I 
Why  do  you  bring  them  for  me  ?  I  hate  the  color- 
less things." 

Saying  this,  she  snatched  the  lily*«talk,  which, 
in  all  her  agitation,  Qraoe  had  still  kept  in  one 
hand,  tore  off  the  white  bells,  and  flung  the 


broken  stem  awi^;  notwithstanding  tlie  poor 
girl  uttwed  a  flunt  cry  of  distress,  as  she  saw 
the  pale  leaves  crushed  in  a  hand  that  always 
had  more  than  a  woman's  strength  in  it. 

''  They  were  the  first,  and  so  beautiftil  1  How 
could  you?"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes — 
tears  that  came  from  a  deeper  source  than  the 
crushed  flowers  that  gave  back  a  mournful  per- 
fume for  their  cruel  death. 

*'What  are  you  ciying  for?  Not  the  lOios? 
You  are  not  baby  enough  for  that.  And  what  is 
all  that  hideous  noise  about  ?  Has  Bedlam  bro- 
ken loose?  I  hope  so;  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
cannon.    There  is  life  in  that." 

«  To-day,  Rhoda,  Congress  deelared  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Thirteen  States.  It  is  for  this  that 
the  bells  ring,  and  the  cannons  roar  so.  They 
speak  defiance  to  the  king." 

Rhoda  sat  up  on  her  couch,  pushing  back  the 
hair  fh>m  her  temples  with  both  hands. 

'*  Another  triumph  for  him,"  she  thought. 
**  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  sound." 

**  Rhoda,  try  and  think  a  little  for  me.  I  am 
in  great  trouble — so  happy,  so  very  unhappy." 

*'  What  do  you  know  of  happiness  or  unhap- 
piness  ?  You,  who  have  had  the  life  of  a  flower  ?* ' 
questioned  the  other,  with  a  sullen  movement  of 
the  head. 

*'  I  want  to  tell  you — I  want  to  ask  yon  for  a 
little  hdp,  as  you  say  I  have  never  had  trouble 
in  my  life ;  and  it  frightens  me  a  little." 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  questioned  the  other, 
with  mocking  irony.  **  Is  one  of  your  canary- 
birds  dead  ?  Or,  has  a  gold-fish  strangled  itself?" 

A  flush  of  indignant  scarlet  came  into  that 
foir,  young  fltce,  and  Grace  turned  away  irith  a 
gesture  of  quiet,  womanly  pride,  that  brought 
an  answering  glow  into,  the  fhce  turned  with  such 
tantalising  superiority  upon  her. 

'*  I  was  wrong.  You  could  not  understand," 
she  said.  **I  can  undentand  nothing,  with  all 
this  clangor  of  noise  in  my  ears.  Have  the  people 
gone  mad?" 

"  Mad?  Yes,  with  a  glorious  madness!"  an- 
swered Orace. 

•<  A  glorious  madness?  I  think  you  are  drift- 
ing into  insanity  with  the  rest.  At  first  I  thought 
it  was  wedding-bells ;  that  some  great  potentate, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  had  been  getting  mar- 
ri^,  or  that  the  child  of  some  man  in  power  was 
bom." 

"  A  child?  Ah,  no  I  It  is  the  birth  of  a  na- 
Uonr 

Rhoda  Clyde  sat  upright,  staring  at  the  fkce 
of  that  young  girl,  which  glowed  with  the  in- 
spiration of  a  sybil.  *'  I  believe  you  really  are 
mad,"  she  said. 
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I  do  not  know." 
*'Sdll  your  words  most  h»ye  some  moMuag. 
WliBi  has  happened  V* 

''Too  will  not  be  pleased  to  hear  ii»  like  many 
oUmr;  hot  a  Dedaraftioa  of  Indepeadenoe  was 
sgBed  jvst  as  those  bells  began  to  zing." 

**A  Dedaaratkm  of  Independenee f  Is  that 
wlitt  the  clamor  means  ?"  exelahned  Bhoda,  with 
flsBdag  eyes.  "  That  is  what  he  has  been  toil- 
ing for,  fighting  for.  It  opens  the  gates  wide  to 
his  ambitiea.     It  is  another  blow  1" 

She  spoke  under  her  famath,  and  her  teeth 
only  made  a  grinding  sound,  as  if  she  were 
cniahing  some  passion  to  dnst  between  them. 

"  I  ftarad  that  the  news  would  make  you  an- 
giy,"  mid  Qcaee,  almoat  terrified  by  the  dmnge 
ihai  had  swept  so  suddenly  over  that  strong  but 
beantifiil  Ihee.  "  It  will  be  umwrteome  news  to 
ereiy  one  in  this  house.  €k>d  be  thanked,  if  it 
bringinot  bitter  dissensions/'  answered  Grace, 
sonowftiUy. 

Bheda  did  not  hear  her,  hoi  sat  motionless 
npoa  tlieeoucht  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her 
cyss  flxsd  on  the  floor.  The  news  had  disturbed 
her  beyond  anything  that  Gtaoe  ooukL  have 
expected. 

'<  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  cared  so 
nndi,"  she  sud.  •«  Indeed,  until  very  lately,  I 
tlioB|^_don'tbe  angry— but  I  really  did  think 
tbt  in  your  heart  you  sided  with  the  patriots, 
florely  their  cause  has  not  changed." 

Shoda  looked  at  the  girl  n^^uely,  not  hear- 
isg,  or  caring  to  hear,  wliat  she  said.  Grace  saw 
Uiis,  and  went  from  the  room,  feeling  that  little 
Bynpathy  could  be  expected  there. 

The  ONfment  she  was  gone,  Rhode  Clyde  stsit- 
cd  to  her  feet,  and  began  to  paee  the  room  with 
the  quick,  stem  movements  that  might  haTO  been 
Bttiuml  to  a  man  going  into  some  bitter  contest 
Her  dieeks  were  pale,  her  lips  moved  in  silence, 
snd,  St  last,  moved  wUh  passionate  words, 

"  Ah,  how  he  wiU  exult  I"  said  she.  "  There 
ii  not  a  more  ambitious  creature  on  earth.  A 
kmg  will  be  chosen  firom  the  most  powerftU  rebels 
■Bong  them,  and  that  man  will  be  king.  Who 
bas  fought  more  bravely?  Who  has  carried  him- 
self with  more  royal  pride?  Who,  in  all  these 
nbble  ranks,  can  mate  with  him  ?  This  has  been 
hia  aim  from  the  first.  His  marriage  was  a  part 
ef  this  one  great  plan.  Plebeian  in  birth,  he 
most  match  himself  with  aristocracy,  with  some 
one  who  conld  carry  the  influence  of  high 
birth  and  power  to  the  altar.  This  is  what  took 
bia  there.  It  was  not  love;  thaX  could  never 
doaiaste  arer  his  lhr>reaching  ambition;  to  for- 
«ud  that,  he  would  have  trodden  the  souls  of  a 
ikosand  women  under  foot." 


Half  in  bumlAg  thoughts,  half  in  passionate 
weids,  the  young  woman  poured  forth  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  a  disappointment  that  rankled  in  her 
wounded  pride  like  the  imperfectly-cured  bite  of 
a  serpent,  that  neither  kills  nor  giyes  up  its  sting 
of  pain.  The  news  she  had  heard  brought  back 
the  one  romantic  dream  of  her  life,  when  such* 
poasilMlities  as  presented  themselves  in  the  news 
she  had  heard,  had  fired  all  the  pride  and  over^ 
weening  ambition  of  her  nature  into  one  wild 
hope,  that  was  like  madness,  but  to  her  seemed 
possible,  until  the  disaffection  of  a  man  who  was 
the  very  soul  of  her  dream,  had  cast  it  into  ruin. 

Now,  as  Bhoda  paced  up  and  down  the  floor, 
all  that  mif^t  have  been  came  back  upon  her 
with  overwhelming  bitterness.  The  dream  that, 
to  her  sober  reason,  seemed  like  insanity,  was 
not  only  possible  of  realisation  to  another,  but 
ihe  events  of  that  day  seemed  to  open  broad 
ohances  f<Mr  its  accomplishment.  The  love,  the 
grandeur,  the  power,  which  mi^t  have  been 
open  to  her,  would,  perhaps,  fall  upon  her  suo- 
oessAil  rival,  the  woman  whom  she  hated  more 
than  anything  on  earth. 

Thus  passionate,  vindictive,  aspiring,  is  it 
strange  that  this  giri,  mature  in  experience 
rather  than  years,  should  have  suffered,  raved, 
and  filled  the  room  with  wrathAil  exclamations 
of  pain  ?  Is  it  strange  that  this  pain  turned  into 
a  passion  of  hate,  when  a  noise  of  wheels  in  the 
street  checked  her  at  one  of  the  tall  windows, 
and,  looking  through  the  pillars,  she  saw  the 
man  who  had  been  the  spirit  of  her  wild  dreams 
driving  by  in  all  the  pomp  of  nobility,  with  the 
fair  young  wife,  for  whom  she  had  been  deserted, 
smiling  by  his  side. 

As  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  prolong  the  scene, 
the  tiny  postillion  checked  the  four  horses,  that 
curveted  under  the  glitter  of  their  harnesses,  thus 
giring  the  inmates  of  the  heavy  carriage  to  the 
fiill  riew,  as  a  king  might  have  appeared  among 
his  people.  Same  as  a  king  he  was  received ; 
for  the  side-walks  were  crowded  with  cit&ens, 
who  saluted  this  man  as  he  passed,  to  whom  he 
now  and  then  lifted  his  three-cornered  hat,  bright 
with  a  glitter  of  gold-lace,  and  waved  his  hand, 
as  any  monarch  might  have  answered  the  hom- 
age of  his  subjects. 

Is  it  strange  that  Bhoda  Clyde  grew  white  as 
death,  and  that  a  sob  of  rage  broke  from  her  lips 
when  this  man.  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  window,  and 
greeted  her  with  the  old  smile,  as  if  they  were 
still  the  beet  friends  in  the  world.  He  even 
spoke  to  the  lady  by  his  side,  who  cast  a  search- 
ing glanoe  that  way,  and  smiled  as  if  in  answec 
to  something  he  had  said. 

«  Oh,  if  I  could  kiU  them  both  by  a  look  I"  ex- 
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cbimed  the  girl,  flfeAkittg  in  all  kw  limbB,  is  cftie 
flirew  herself,  fliee  dewawAvd,  on  the  ooaeh, 
atad  tore  the  delioate  oirnhvio  of  her  halidker- 
ehief  with  her  teeth.  *^  How  dare  he?  flow 
dare  he?" 

A  shout  fh^in  the  people,  and  the  slow  grind* 
ing  of  wheels,  as  that  heavy  earriage  rolled  awa^^, 
left  her  extended  on  the  eouoh*  Marohing  her  \ 
hrain  for  some  means  ef-Tengeaaoe  on  the  man 
who  had  insulted  her  so  grossly  with  hie  preeenoe 
in  that  plaoe. 

When  a  woman  makes  wp  her  mind  to  eeek 
VMigeance  at  any  oost,  there  is  no  laek  of  mean 
among  the  evil  things  of  this  earth ;  but  to  Rhoda 
those  means  were  too  distant  for  her  hate.  For 
the  time,  she  felt  utterly  prostrated  and  power* 
lees.  In  what  way  oould  she,  an  orphan,  living 
on  the  bounty  Of  a  distant  kinsman,  ever  reach 
ihoee  two  persons,  throned  as  they  weare,  in  the 
people's  love,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  ap* 
pliaices  of  seeming  wealth  sjid  reid  inflnenoe? 

Again  and  again  the  girl  asked  herself  fhw 
question,  and  answered,  madly, 

**  Give  me  time.  Give  me  life,  and  I  vrill  find 
the  way," 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Mother  r" 

The  lady  thus  addressed  lifted  her  head  from 
the  embroidery  she  was  busy  with,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  her  daughter ;  for  there  was  a  touch 
of  pathos  in  her  voice  as  she  uttered  that  one 
little  word,  that  went  to  her  heart. 

"Is  it  you,  my  dear ?  Troubled  by  all  this 
noise?  No  wonder.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  foun- 
dations of  the  city  were  being  broken  up.  But 
that  does  not  reach  ue.  Why  should  you  be 
afraid?" 

Grace  sat  down  upon  the  broad  footstool  at  her 
mother's  feet,  and,  taking  her  hand  from  the 
embroidery,  kissed  it  tenderly. 

•*  Oh,  mother,  try  and  feel  for  me  I  I  am  so 
unhappy !" 

**  Unhappy,  my  child  I  I  can  hardly  thiiik 
that.  Surely,  no  one  has  the  power  to  trouble 
you  much  under  this  roof.  Is  it  that  Rhoda  has 
been  teasing  you  ?*• 

"Teasing  me  1  Oh,  no  I  It  is  not  that,  but 
a  fteeltng — a  f<J^ng  tliat  you— *lio,  Hot  you,  but 
my  ftither,  will  be  veiy  angry  with  me.*' 

Mrs.  Eingsford  smoothed  her  daughtet'd  halt, 
and  smiled  down  upon  her  with  a  tenderness  so 
loving,  that  Grace  U\t  the  tears  swelling  up  to 
her  eyes. 

"Tour  fttther  can  neVer  be  really  angry  with 
you,  Grace.  He  may  seem  so,  but  the  real  (jiing 
k  ImposeiUe.    We  should  neither  of  us  know 


how  to  go  about  iU    Tell  me,  now,  wbst  have 
yon  dene  t" 

"Nothing,  mother.    Only " 

"Oidy  What,Graee7" 

"  My  fttlher  kwked  so  Uaok,  eo  teniUy  angry, 
when  he  oame  in." 

"  That  was  because  of  &e  foolish  thing  tbey 
have  been  doing  at  the  State  House." 

"I  know,  motber;  and  it  is  breaking  xny 
heart." 

"  Why,  Grace,  what  is  this?  Sobbing  like  « 
child  I  Trembling,  too  1  Hush,  h«sh,  my  dear ! 
Nothing  can  have  happened  to  make  you  eo 
miserable)" 

Agaiin  Gnuie  ftiH  to  ktesftng  her  mother's  hand, 
a  shapely  v^Mtc^  hand,  on  which  some  old  jevrels 
shone  from  thdr  silver  settings. 

"Oh>  mother,  I  have  been  so;  so  fbolish  t*' 

"I  dare  eay,"  answered  the  mother,  emillng. 
"  I  was  foolish  mys<df,  at  your  age.'* 

"  Foolish  1  No,  no  I  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that,"  cried  Oraoe,  eager  to  take  back  hervrords, 
wi>ioh  seemed  like  treason.  "  Only— only  I  don*  t 
know  how  to  m^e  you  undentand ;  and  I  want 
you  to  be  my  friend  so  much." 

"  Be  your  fHend  1  Why,  darling,  am  I  not 
your  mother?" 

"  The  dearett  and  best  mother  that  ever  lived  ! 
Only  I  am  af^d  to  tell  yon  how-o-how  mnch  I 
love  him ;  how  dearly  he  loves  me." 

A  smile  stole  over  the  lady's  still  flur  ihee,  but 
she  blushed  a  little ;  for  the  women  of  teventy-^ix 
did  not  speak  of  euch  things  with  the  flippant 
recklessness  that  marks  the  present  day.  {t  was 
just  a  tinge  of  color,  that  might  have  come  in 
shadows  ftom  the  oherry-eolored  ribbon  that 
ciroled  her  head,  and  was  tied  in  a  dainty  knot 
in  front  of  her  cap;  but,  after  ail,  it  came  from 
one  of  those  pure,  matronly  heatrts  that  earry  the 
sweet,  sensitive  modesty  of  youth  to  the  grave.  ' 

"  Perhaps  I  can  guess  a  little,"  she  said.. 

"  Not  all.  Oh,  mother,  you  cannot  guess  all  1 
He  is  a  patriot— «  friend  ia  libterty  1  This  day 
he  made  a  speech  in  Congress.  He  will  sign  Uie 
De^aration  of  Independence,  and  that  will  make 
my  father  hate  him.'' 

Mrs.  Klngsford  became  thon^tAil,  and  very 
grave.  She  knew  little  of  public  affairs,  ^except 
as  they  came  to  her  through  her  husband,  and 
Btioh  tory  friends  as  visited  the  house.  The  worst 
she  had  thought  of  Barringford  was,  that  his 
position  was  neutral  i  a  little  inclining  to  a  love 
of  liberty,  perhaps,  but  ih-  no  demonstrative 
sense,'  that  oould  lirouee  the  resentment,  even  of 
so  staunch  a  royalist  ts  her  huiA)and.  That  he 
had  taken  a  seat  in  the  general  Congress  at  all, 
was  unknown  to  her.    That  he  had  openly  and 
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vigovooaly  joined  the  men  she  eoiiBtdeved  es 
rAda,  filled  her  wml  witk  ebeoih^  dietiiey. 

"Tkkeii»Beei  in  the  rebel  Gongreut  Spohen 
apinai  the  goTemment  of  our  king  t  When  did 
(Ushafpen^Qneet    You  must  be  mieinfonned/' 

*'No.  memma.  He  toki  me  himaelf.  On  the 
nrj  dmy  that  he  ieok  hie  seel  ea  e  delofate,  this 
qocsiioii  of  the  DeoUntion  came  i^^^  and  he  took 
a  fanve  atend." 

*'AfarsTeatand,Of»oe?  And  with  the  rebebf 
Who  haa  been  putting  theaedialoynl  ideea  in  your 
luad^m/ehildr' 

Gisee  catered  e  litUe,  end  her  heed  drooped. 

'*!  don*t  know,  mother;  but  it  aeema  to  me 
■a  if  th^  hed  been  growing  there  for  montha." 

Hra.  Kingaford  hnlf  nroae,  and  puahed  the 
giii  beck  from  her  knee.  Qraee  lifted  her  white, 
sUitled  fiMe,  end  held  out  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  mother !     Will  you  tarn  a^unai  me  V 

«*  Why  not,  if  you  can  speak  aneh  words  against 
yoor  liilher  and  your  king?'*  said  the  mother ; 
ted  Grace  saw  that  her  bosom  was  heainng 
oader  the  kerchief  folded  orer  it,  while  •wvrj 
iiettiure  in  her  ihee  quiTored  with  emotion* 

The  poor  giri  dropped  her  head  down  upon  her 
buds,  and  began  to  sob  piteoualy. 

"80^  for  months,  that  man,  whom  1  loYed 
alffloat  as  a  son,  has  been  poisoning  tlie  soul  of 
my  own  child  with  his  secret  treason.'* 

"  No,  mother  I  No.  You  must  not  blame  him. 
I  may  be  wrong,  reiy  wrong,  myself,  but  he  has 
so  paH  in  it." 

"  Was  there  no  wrong  in  his  insidious  atten- 
tions to  oar  only  child,  knowing  what  wse  in  his 
he&rt  all  the  time  ?  Was  it  honorable  to  win  her 
while  building  up  a  barrier  of  shame  between 
ber  and  him  that  never  can  be  OTcroome?" 

"Dear  mother,  do  not  aay  that.  He  never 
^ke  to  me  of  loye  until  this  yery  day." 

"After  your  father's  consent  became  impossi- 
ble," answered  the  lady,  with  quiet  scorn,  quite 
tmosual  to  her. 

"  Do  not  say  impossible.  It  always  seemed  to 
iM  as  if  father  liked  him,  and  you ' ' 

"It  is  because  I  liked  him,  that  this  thing 
pres  me  so  much  pain,"  answered  the  mother, 
Klenting  a  liUle,  at  which  Grace  took  courage. 

"Ob,  mamma,  he  thinks  so  much  of  you. 
Too  should  have  seen  the  tears  in  his  eyee  when 
be  spoke  of  the  trouble  he  might  bring  to 
70U." 

Something  very  like  tears  came  into  the  lady's 
c^jes.  She  bent  over  her  daughter,  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead,  murmuring, 

"Poor  child  r 

With  a  joyful  sob,  Grace  sprang  to  her  feet, 
i&d  flung  both  arms  around  her  mother's  neck. 


«'Oh,  you  wriU  be  onr  friend !  Yon  will  speak 
to  Ihther  I  He  never  can  deny  anything  to  yott. 
Dell  him  how  good  Mr.  Barrieagford  is;  hew 
sorry  he  is  to  offsnd  him  I  Tell  him  that  he 
nerer  would  hare  said  a  word  to  me,  only  that  I 
happened  to  bo  in  the  way  when  his  heart  was 
teU*  Yon  know,  dear  mamma,  all  people  cannot 
think  alike,  eapeciaUy  men,  who  will  reason  fbr 
themsetves;  or  we  shouldn't  think  mntth  of  them 
now»  should  we?" 

Here  Grace  took  her  mother's  head  between 
her  hands,  and  looked  pleadingly  into  her  eyes, 
smiling  through  her  tears  that  still  trembled  on 
her  own  lashes* 

*'  You  will  be  sure  to  tell  all  this  in  yonr  own 
sweet  way,  because  he  will  listen  to  you.  Don't 
let  him  be  hard  upon  Buf— H>n  Mr.  Berringfbrd. 
This  is  his  own  country,  you  know,  and  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  love  it  better  than  a  king 
he  never  aaw.  Besides — ^besides,  I  really  think 
that  he  is  right  Don't  put  your  lips  together, 
and  knit  your  dear,  white  forehead  so.     I  do." 

The  lady  answered  with  a  troubled  smile.  In 
,  all  her  life  she  had  never  refused  anything  to  the 
fair  young  creature  who  hung  about  her  with 
such  loving  caresses.  How  could  she  do  it,  then, 
just  as  that  pure  aoul  was  opening  to  all  the 
sweet  mysteries  of  its  womanhood  7  hoye  to  her 
had  been  the  one  great  olgect  of  life.  How  could 
she  crush  its  first  dawning  in  the  heart  of  her 
child?  Still,  it  was  a  hopelesa  embassy  she  was 
;  about  to  undertake.  The  man  whom  we  have 
seen  standing  between  those  stone  lions  was  not 
likely  to  yield  up  the  prejudices  of  birth,  and 
the  education  of  a  lifetime,  to  the  reasoning  of  a 
woman,  however  well  beloved.  Besides,  like 
most  females  of  that  time,  Mrs.  Kingsford  had, 
in  aU  politic  affairs,  accepted  the  opiuions  of 
her  husband ;  and  where  was  she  to  find  argu- 
ments that  would  combat  his  superior  strength 
and  more  perfect  knowledge  ? 

We  must  not  regard  this  well- bom  gentle- 
woman as  weak  because  she  did  not  spend  her 
life  in  solving  great  problems  of  national  govern- 
ment. If  that  had  been  needed  for  the  honor  of 
her  husband,  or  the  welfare  of  her  child,  she  had 
interest  enough  to  have  mastered  that,  or  aay 
other  sulyect;  but,  up  to  this  time,  her  know- 
ledge of  those  important  themes  had  been  sym- 
pathetic, rather  than  intellectual.  Now  her  heart 
was  aroused,  and  her  aenae  of  justice  disturbed. 
Why  was  a  question  of  government  to  wound 
the  heart  and  break  up  the  life  of  her  only 
child? 

"How  kind  yon  are  I  How  kind  I"  said  Grace, 
reading  the  revulsion  in  her  aaother's  eyes. 

A  dose  embrace,  quiet  tears,  and  a  few  warm 
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kiases,  sealed  the  eom]MUst  between  these  two ; 
then,  drawing  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  Qraoe  stole 
to  her  room,  and,  finding  her  usual  place  in 
a  great,  easy-chair,  draped  with  white  dimity, 
gare  herself  up  to  a  summer  rain  of  tears,  which 
hope  made  sweeter  than  rest  or  smiles. 

At  last  the  flush  of  a  warm  sunset  came 
dreamily  into  the  room,  died  out,  and  left  purple 
shadows  floating  among  the  draperies.  Then  the 
soft  grayness  of  night  came  on,  and  a  thousand 
bonfires  scattered  their  Tivid  gold  all  orer  the  ; 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  filling  the  noUe  chamber 
in  which  the  girl  had  taken  reAige  with  a  flood 
of  light  that  glorified  the  draperies,  the  carpet, 
and  the  massive  ftimiture  in  the  room,  until  she 
seemed  in  a  new  world. 

Now  she  began  to  pace  up  and  down  this  room, 
catching  gleams  of  fire  on  her  white  garments 
as  her  movements  had  become  more  and  more 
restless.  Evening  had  come.  He  might  be  ex- 
pected any  moment  now. 

She  stopped,  breathlessly,  and  pressed  both 
hands  to  her  heart,  for  the  great  bronze  knocker 
had  been  lifted  from  the  upper  half-door,  and  its 
sound  reverberated  through  the  house. 
•'Itishisknockl" 

Opening  the  door  softly,  Grace  stole  to  the  i 
great  oaken  stair-case,  and  leaned  over  the  banis- 
ter. He  stood  in  the  hall  below,  unconscious  of 
the  wistftil  eyes  looking  down  upon  him.  Grace 
saw  that  he  was  very  firm,  and  that  his  eyes 
shone  with  a  steady  lustre,  as  he  waited  for  the 
servant  to  return  firom  the  library,  where  she 
had  more  than  once  heard  her  fhther's  restless 
step  pacing  to  and  fro; 

The  servant  came  back.   Barrlngford  put  down 
his  hat  and  cane,  swept  one  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, and  disappeared  in  the  shadow3,'  looking 
the  brave  man  he  was. 
Then  Grace  stole  back  to  her  room. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Mb.  KiMOSFOBn  stood  up  in  his  library,  with 
one  hand  resting  on  the  leaf  of  an  open  desk, 
which  rests  against  the  wall,  and  loomed  half- 
way to  the  ceiling.  The  light  from  ponderous 
silver  candlesticks,  that  stood  upon  the  high 
mantel-piece,  glittered  upon  its  polished  mount- 
ings, and  revealed  the  stately  figure  of  the  man 
with  singular  distinctness.  His  fiice,  usually 
statuesque  and  colorless,  was  now  flushed  with 
red,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  ominous  brightness 
under  the  black  brows,  that  were  drawn  over 
them  in  a  haughty  fh>wn,  as  he  looked  at  his  guest. 

For  a  half-minute  he  stood  thus,  with  the  light 
qoiTeiing  over  his  velvet  ooat ;  the  laced  ruffles, 


that  gleamed  like  a  handftal  of  foam;  the  thiek 
hair,  combed  entirely  from  the  noble  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  scarlet  ribbon  at  the  back  of  his 
neck.  At  last  he  tamed  that  severe  look  frt>m 
the  ftce  of  his  guest,  and  waved  him  to  a  seat. 

•*  Mr.  Kingsford,  this  is  a  cold  welcome ;  the 
flrst  I  «rer  received  beneath  this  roof.  How 
have  I  deservied  it  f"  said  the  latter. 

**  Sir,  I  heard  your  speech  in  the  council  of 
rsMs,  down  yonder,"  answered  Kingsford,  stern- 
ly. "I  learn  that  you  are  an  authorized  dele- 
gate among  them.  As  such  I  can  hut  manrel 
that  you  present  yourself  under  this  roof  at  all." 
"  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  have  lost  no 

time  in  coming " 

<*  l%at  you  might  lure  a  rabble  of  cut-throata 
around  my  gate,  and  light  up  my  house  with  the 
infhmy  of  your  Insurgent  fires.  The  noise  of 
their  shouts  reached  me  here.  No  wonder  they 
rejoice  over  a  new  recruit,  who  promises  to  lead 
them  well." 

A  flush  of  burning  red  swept  the  young  man's 
tiuoe,  and  died  out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
He  walked  toward  the  chair  Mr.  Eingsford  had 
pointed  out;  but,  as  that  gentleman  kept  his 
position,  stood  also. 

•<  Mr.  Kingsford,  in  what  have  I  deserved 
these  harsh  remarks?"  he  said,  in  alow,  firm 
voice,  which  gave  evidence  of  painAil  repres- 
sion. <*  I  did  not  hope  that  you  would  be  pleased 

with  what  I  have  done.     But " 

Here  Eingsford  interrupted  him. 
**  What  have  you  done?  First  of  all,  entered 
a  gentleman's  house  under  the  guise  of  a  loyal 
subject  to  the  king,  accepted  its  hospitality,  won 
unmerited  confidence,  and  now  return  to  it  with 
the  brand  of  a  political  Cain  on  your  forehead. 
Is  not  this  enough  ?" 

"  It  would  be  if  your  charges  were  well- 
founded.  True,  I  have  visited  your  house,  been 
received  in  it  with  more  honor  than  my  best  ef- 
forts could  deserve ;  but  I  have  practiced  no  de- 
ception. In  this  unhappy  quarrel  between  us 
and  the  mother  government,  I  took  no  share, 
until  the  mad  usurpations  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  became  such  that  honorable  men  were 
compelled  to  resistance." 

Mr.  Eingsford  made  a  gesture  of  haughty  im- 
patience. 

"  Under  this  roof  no  man  living  must  assail 
my  gracious  and  royal  master.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  confine  yourself  to  the  object  of  this  most 
extraordinary  visit." 

**  I  fear  it  will  be  only  to  deepen  your  resent- 
ment against  me,  when  I  confess  that  the  silence 
you  complain  of  came  ttom  a  strong  desire  to 
harmonize  my  principles  with  yours;  because, 
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to  mj  other  graye  offences,  I  have  had  the  aada- 
dtj  to  loye  yoxa  daughter." 

Mr.  Kingsford  clenched  Ms  hand  upon  the 
dcBk  till  it  looked  white  and  hard  as  marble  un- 
der the  orerfaanging  lace. 

•«  Audacity,  sir,  is  a  faint  word  for  an  offence 
like  that!  My  daughter,  howerer,  shall  be 
qured  the  shame  of  knowing  the  honor  you 
hif e  done  her,  as  this  is  the  last  time  that  you 
via  be  reeeiTed  under  any  ro6f  that  owns  me 
formsster." 

**  It  is  because  she  knows  it  already  that  I 
hsTs  felt  in  honor  bound  to  present  myself  here. 
In  this,  and  in  nothing  else,  that  I  know  of, 
iiftre  yon  cause  of  complaint  against  me.  In  the 
absDdon  of  a  great  excitement,  I  hud  bare  my 
beut  before  her.  It  was  to  confess  this  wrong 
tkafc  I  came ;  and,  to  atone  for  it,  that  I  have 
nboitted  to  words  firom  you  that  no  other  man 
firing  will  dare  to  use  with  my  knowledge." 

For  awhile  this  speech  was  followed  by  a  grim 
sQe&ee.  Kingsford  seemed  too  fiercely  wrathful 
for  speech,  and  Barringford  stood,  looking  at 
him,  half-defiant,  half-sorrowful.  At  last  the 
dderman  spoke,  in  a  low,  scoffing  yoice, 

"  And  my  daugter  7  Of  course  she  was  duly 
seosibleof  the  honor." 

"  flad  I  not  thought  that  your  daughter  would 
listen,  at  least  with  patience,  to  such  Iotc  as  few 
mea  ever  gaye  to  woman,  I  should  neyer  have 
been  tempted  to  confess  the  feelings  that  so 
cneDy  offend  you."  « 

*'  And  she  listened  ?    She  had  the  patience  to 
bear  jou  out  ?    Am  I  to  understand  this  ?' ' 
"  She  forgaye  the  loye  I  so  rashly,  so  wrongly, 

I  confess,  offered,  and " 

"WeU,  sir,  well!" 

The  young  man  now  hesitated.  He  could  not 
find  words  delicate  enough  to  answer. 

"  Saj  that  she  accepted  it,  and  the  measure 
of  your  insolent  assumption  ¥rill  be  complete." 

"  She  did  accept,  generously,  and " 

Mr.  Kingsford  turned  upon  the  young  man, 
white  with  wrath. 

"Hold,  sir,  not  another  word.  The  young 
\Mdj  herelf  shall  confront  this  fiUsehood." 


As  he  spoke,  Kingsford  strode  across  the  room, 
and  flung  the  door  open.  £yen  in  this  white 
heat,  the  habits  of  a  gentleman  forbade  all  appear- 
ance of  excitement  before  the  serrant,  who  stood 
without,  to  whom  he  said,  in  a  yoice  low  and 
gentle. 

"  Tell  Miss  Kingsford  that  I  wish  to  speak 
with  her  a  moment." 

The  seryant  disappeared.  Kingsford  did  not 
return  at  once  to  his  place  at  the  desk,  but  re- 
treated there  slowly,  struggling  agunst  the  pas- 
sion that  tempted  him  to  smite  the  young  num  to 
his  feet  as  he  passed  near  him.  Directly  the  door 
opened,  and  Grace  came  in  yery  white,  and  with  a 
look  of  alarm  in  her  eyes.  She  cast  one  glance  at 
Barringford,  then  turned  gently  to  her  fhther. 

**  You  sent  for  me,  father?" 

"  Tea.  I  sent  for  you  that,  with  your  own 
lips,  you  may  deny  the  fhlsehood  this  young  man 
was  about  to  utter." 

The  girl  looked  at  Barringford,  and  shook  her 
head,  with  a  Aunt  smUe. 

**  That  would  be  impossible,  fhther.  Re  could 
Bot,  if  he  tried,  utter  anything  but  the  truth." 

"  Not  when  he  says  you,  my  only  daughter, 
haye  listened  graciously  to  his  loye  talk." 

**  How  could  I  do  less,  loying  him  so  much  my- 
self?" said  the  girl.  And  now  a  dash  of  soft, 
rose-color  swept  her  cheek.  '<  If  he  only  said  I 
listened,  it  was  but  half." 

Kingsford  had  been  pale  before,  but  he  was 
liyid  now.  He  turned  his  flashing  eyes  from  the 
trembling  yet  brave  girl  to  Barringford,  who,  see- 
ing the  panic  of  terror  produced  by  her  father's 
glance,  drew  near  as  if  to  support  her.  Kings- 
ford saw  the  intention,  and  lost  himself.  With 
a  swift  movement  he  turned  to  the  mantle-piece, 
over  which  some  curious  arms  were  grouped, 
and  snatched  a  naked  sword  from  among  them. 
Grace  saw  the  act,  and  attempted  to  spring  for- 
ward, but  her  limbs  gave  way,  and  she  sunk, 
like  a  dead  creature,  on  the  floor.  Her  &ther 
did  not  even  turn  his  eyes  downward,  though  her 
hair  had  brushed  his  feet,  but  leveled  the  sword, 
and  sprang  upon  the  young  man. 
(to  be  OONTUrVID.) 
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^nivrjtnm  an  wntiant  with  their  woel 
Tliclr  wbiqiorins  patho*  haimto  the  wild,  daA  night; 
Thc7  vritbe  and  ahlver  In  thftir  helpless  might, 
And  baat  their  grest  anna  madly  to  and  fh>, 
^itb  no  nxroeaae ;  aare  to  aoae  rhythm  mora  alow. 
Of  aioatc  weird  lost  apiritB  might  inuite 
To  nren  the  measiu«e  with  their  aad  afUght. 


Think  yon  if  human  agony  oonld  know 
Snch  Tolce  with  such  pathetic,  thrilling  tone 

Am  shakes  and  tingles  on  the  qnarering  wind. 
That  hearts  woald  break — go  mad  without  a  moan, 

And  leaTe  no  echo  of  their  woe  hehind? 
Implore  no  pity  and  invoke  no  sigh, 
'  But  in  their  v<rfGeleaaangniah  break  and  die? 


EVERY-DAY  DRESSES,  GARMENTS,  ETC. 


BT    BMILT    H.   KJlT. 


We  give,  first,  this  month,  a  promenade  cos- 
tume of  black  silk  and  checked  woolen  material : 


inch  deep.  These  plaitings  are  three  inches 
deep,  when  finished.  Thej  should  be  laid  quiU 
small,  and  just  to  touch,  oarefuUy  basted,  and 
then  pressed  with  an  iron,  to  look  nice.  The 
back  of  the  tunic  is  looped,  and  forms  a  pouf, 
which  is  ornamented  with  bows  of  black  silk  or 
ribbon.  The  cuirass  bodice  is  double-breasted, 
and  fastens  on  the  right  side,  to  correspond  with 
the  tunic.  It  is  cut  square,  back  and  front,  and 
shorter  on  the  hip,  as  may  be  seen.  There  is  a 
high,  standing  collar,  piped  with  silk.  Coat- 
sleeves,  with  cuff  also  piped  to  match.  Pocket 
on  the  right  side.  All  dresses,  now,  have  the 
pocket  either  put  Qn  the  outside  garment,  whether 


in  either  camel' s-hair,  yicugna  bege,  or  checked 
poplin.  The  skirt  of  this  costume  is  perleoUy 
plain,  and  made  with  a  demi  train,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  loops  at  the  back,  to  lift  for  the  street. 
The  tunic,  which  is  a  combination  of  neutral  tints, 
is  pointed  in  front,  and  fastened  at  the  side  with 
black  silk  buttons.  The  trimming  for  the  edge 
of  the  tunic  is  of  black  silk,  and  consists  of  two 
knife-plaitings,  one  overlaping  the  other,  ahd  the 
upper  one  stitched  on,  forming  a  heading  a  half 
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Polonaise  or  tunic,  or  else  depending  as  a  chate- 
laine-pocket from  the  waist.    The  tightness  with 
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whidi  the  orer-dress  w  draped  mftkes  thnt  neoes- 
mrj.  Kre  ywda  of  double-width  naterlal,  in 
riteek,  will  be  required ;  or  double  tbe  qusntit j 
of  single.  I  need  only  say,  these  plaid  suitingfl 
can  be  had  from  fifty  centa  to  three  dellarB 
per  janL 


^e  gire,  on  tbe  preceding  page,  a  oostume  sult- 
tble  for  mourning.  The  material  may  be  cash- 
Qiere,  merino,  tamise,  Henrietta-cloth,  or  twilled 
KTge ;  these  are  the  beat  gooda  for  wear  in  mourn* 
'^  The  lower  skirt  of  this  costume  has  a  deep 
floonee  cut  on  the  Mas,  edged  with  a  fold,  or 
cnpe,  or  dull  silk;  above  this  is  a  knife-plaiting 
o^the  material  six  Inches  deep.  The  tunic  is 
^  trimmed  with  a  fold,  same  widCh  as  the  one 
ornamenting  the  flounce.  The  back  of  this  tunie 
^  open,  and  caught  up  to  form  a  pouf.  The  cor- 
Bg«  having  basques,  hollowed  out  at  the  sides, 
de«p  ti  the  back,  and  edged  with  a  narrower 
fold :  the  same  trimming  is  carried  up  the  sides 
of  the  corsage  and  round  the  neck.  Sleere  cut 
coat^hape,  very  sm^,  and  a  plaited  ruffle,  | 
ii«ided  by  the  trimming,  forms  the  cuff.  There  I 
U  a  high,  standing  collar.  Twelve  yards  of  double-  j 


width  material,  if  crape,  is  used ;  fat  trimmuigy 
fbur  y«rd8»  silk,  thme  yards,  wiil  be  tequufed. 

Opposite,  is  another  walkLng-OMturaQ,  wbioh* 
calls  fbr  a  skirt  of  black  velt#te«n,  but  silk  or 
oasbmere  wottld  look  equally  well.  The  taaie 
and  Jacket  cif  this  oostnme  are  of  striped  Uummi- 
slnt  «f  neotral  tinta^  The  tume  ia  cut  wi^  an 
apfon-4h>nt,  and  one  width  plain  ai  the  back; 
the  whole  simply  faced.  There  is  a  row  ^f  bvft- 
tona  all  the  way  down  the  front,  and  it  is  draped 
tightly  at  ihe  back.  The  jadut  id  iiellowed  ^t 
ai  the  back  to  fit  the  figuore,  and  the  fronts  are 
loose,  and  much  deeper  than  the  bask.  Pooksts, 
and  cellar,  and  band,  forming  the  imff  of  slesTS, 
maieh  Uie  skirt  of  the  dress,  whaleter  material 
that  may  be.  There  are  also  three  oroes-bands  of 
the  material,  forming  the  caff  of  the  eoat-alesvs. 


Four  yards,  with  careful  cutting,  of  this  wide 
material,  will  make  this  over-dress.  These  ma- 
terials are  of  a  soft,  woolen  texture,  very  warm, 
and  need  no  trimming ;  and  being  so  soft,  they 
drai>e  most  graceftilly. 
Above,  we  give  something  quite  novel  in  design, 
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and  new.  This  oostame  is,  of  oouirse,  of  the  aU 
prevailing  fSuhionable  combination  of  plain  and 
plaid.  Tlie  material  is  dark^gsay  fknoy  woolen. 
The  short  train  skirt  is  quite  plain  and  flat  in 
front,  onlf  trimmed  across  the  front  and  sides 
with  one  deep  flounce,  pat  on '  witii  a  puff  for 
heading.  The  back  is  a  Belgrave  phkit  under  a 
pouf.  Two  squares  of  the  plaid,  bordered  with 
the  plain,  are  draped  under  the  pouf.  The  Bel- 
grare  plait  must  be  laid  and  then  fastened  across 
with  tapes  underneath,  at  interrals,  to  keep  it 
in  place.  The  bodice,  of  the  plaid,  is  untrimmed, 
with  sleeves  of  the  plain,  finished  with  ouffis  and 
bows  of  the  plaid.  The  edge  of  this  bodice  is 
simply  piped  with  the  plain.  Silk  buttons  fasten 
the  bodice  from  the  throat  to  the  end  of  the 
basque.  Three  yards  of  plaid,  atid  six  yards 
of  pldn,  in  double  width,  will  be  required.  The 
hat  for  this  costume  is  so  pretty,  we  cannot 
resist  describing  it.  It  is  gray  felt,  flat  in  front, 
and  turned  up  at  the  back.  It  is  trimmed 
with  black  relvet,  a  bird's  wing,  and  a  long 
scarf  of  gray  gause,with  fringed  ends. 


We  give,  above,  a  costume  for  a  little  boy  of 
from  three  to  five  years.  Short  trousers,  and 
blouse  of  steel-blue  cloth,  bound  with  black  braid, 
and  trimmed  with  black  buttons.  This  little 
blouse  is  slashed  on  the  hips  and  at  the  back. 


and  belted  in  at  the  waist  with  a  wide  leather 
belt  and  buckle,  The  trousers  are  loose,  and 
just  cover  the  knee.  They  are  trimmed  around 
the  bottom,  and  up  the  outside  seams  with  the 
braid. 


We  next  give  a  dress  in  serge  for  a  little  girl 
of  eleven  years.  Dark-blue,  or  brown,  are  the 
most  fiuhionable.  The  plain  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  six  rows  of  coarse  mohair  braid,  of  the 
kind  called  **  Hercules."  A  similar  trimming, 
with  thl  addition  of  nine  buttons,  simulates  a 
waistcoat  uppn  a  jacket  bodice.  The  braid  is 
put  on  in  tuined-up  points  all  round  the  edge 
of  the  jacket  Coat-sleeves,  with  cuff  trimmed 
to  mat^.  Collar  high  at  the  back,  terminating 
in  poin^  in  front. 

We  close  with  a  charming  dress  of  pale-blue 
cashmere,  for  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old.  Wc 
give  front  and  back  views  of  it. 

The  skirt  is  round,  and  mounted  in  gathers ; 
it  is  bordered  with  a  band  of  English  embroi- 
dery, placed  on  the  cashmere,  not  below  it. 
The  tunic  PolonaiBe  fastens  in  front,  and  is  hol- 
lowed out  squarely  at  the  neck,  where  it  is 
trimmed  with  two  narrow  bands  of  embroidery, 
one  ftkcing  upward,  the  other  downward. 

This  tunic  Polonaise  is  slashed  up  at  the  back 
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ne  embroiderttd  buid  is  earned  up  the  open-  <  is  filled  with  ftlling  loops.    There  are  large 


ill,  and  forms  a  coquill^,  the  ceiiti«  of  which    pockets  at  the  sides.     It  is  Yery  pretty. 


WASHING-GLOVE,    IN    KNITTING. 


BT    MBS.    JAKB    WBATBB. 


Xiterials:  One  otinoe  StmU's  knitting-cotton, 
Xo.  i,  four  steel  pins,  No.  13. 

Gwt  on  forty-eight  stitches  on  jthree  needles, 
lixtcen  on  each. 

1st  Row  (with  single  cotton :)  Knit  four,  pari 
^-    Repeat  this  row  eleren  times  more. 

2Dd  Row  (with  doable  oott<m:)   Pari. 

Sid  and  4th  Bows:  Kmt  plain.  Bepeai  theM 
<^  lasl  rows  nineteen  times  more.  In  eaoh  of 
^  next  TOWS,  which  are  the  same  as  last  three, 
'iecrease  two  in  each  row,  l^  knitting  two  together 


at  the  side— that  is,  knit  twenty-two,  knit  two  to- 
gether, knit  twenty-two,  knit  two  together.  In 
each  of  the  next  rows  you  will  haTO  two  stitches 
less.  When  the  stitches  are  reduced  to  twenty, 
slip  one,  knit  one  in  erery  fourth  stitch,  pass  the 
slipped  stitch  over.  When  reduced  to  twelre,  six 
on  one  needle,  six  on  the  other,  pjaoe  them  to- 
gether, and  oast  off,  taking  one  fh>m  one  needle, 
one  from  the  other ;  draw  the  cotton  through  the 
top,  and  fosten  on  the  wrong  side.  Make  a  loop  of 
double  ohain-stitch,  and  sew  to  the  top  of  glore. 


WINTER  POLONAISE,  FOR  A  YOUNG  LADY. 


BT    BXILT    H.  MAT. 


We  glT«,  Here,  a  Wintef  PoldnAtee,  the  Tery 
ktest  in  style :  with  a  diagram,  on  the  next  page, 
by  whidh  to  out  it  but.  The  «kirt  is  of  navy- 
blue  French  merifro.  The  Poloualse  is  of  black 
cashmete,  ornamented  with  rows  of  black  mo- 
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hair  braid.  The  edge  le  fiiushed  with  t  heavy 
silk  flriiige.  Navy'blae^  ribbon  ii  used  for  the 
bows  and  sash-ends,  or  bkok,  if  preferred. 
This  design  will  look  well  also  in  any  of  the 
striped  goods  now  so  fitshiooaUe. 


DIAGRAM     FOR     THK     WINTER     POLOlfAISK. 
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Ho.  1.    Haut  of  Front. 

No.  2.      HaU  of  SlOB-PUGI. 

Ho.  8.    Half  of  Back. 
You  UlUL— 6 


No.  i.    Slsstb. 

No.  6.    Bawd  to  Lin  Plaitb. 

Notches  on  No.  2,  wliere  pUita  are  laid. 


,  .   TIDY,   IN    CROCHET. 

BT    ^BB.     JAM  B  /WBAXbK. 
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We  naye  remyed  a  reqaest.  for  a  pattern  for  ^  and  flowers.    We  give  one  here,  with  a  border, 
a  tidj  In  crochet,  the  patters  to  I:«pre8ent  Reaves  \  whic^  adds  greatly  to  its  effect. 


I    DESIGNS    FOR    CUSHION    AND    BORDER. 


3T    XBB.    JJINB    WEAVSB: 


1.      ' 


In  the  front  of  the  number,  we  gire,  printed  i  was  as  great  as  most  of  the  "'sfaromos"  offfved 
in  colors,  designs  for  a  ^cushion  and  border  in  ;  b^  ether  periodicals  fbr  premiums ;  and  it  was 
Berlin  wofk.  We  liaTe,  frequently,  given  very  I  produced  in  the  same  waj;  yet  we  gire  this, 
handsome' patterns  of  ^is  kind;  but  none  quite  and  others,  eyery  year,  without  any.  such  1^- 
80  elegant  and  refined.  The  cost  of  this  pattern  i  rade  of  expense,  etc. 
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i  bttaket  of  ioj  form  may  be  ohoflen.  It 
Bkould  be  lined  inside  with  quilted  Bilk,  and 
fittai  with  pocketa  of  any  shape  or  form  eonye- 
lucet  for  the  articles  it  is  intended  to  hold. 
Boimd  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  edge  of 
the  cover,  a  kilted  flounce  of  silk  or  muslin  is 
placed.    Aboye  this  is  a  band  of  silk,  bound  at 


each  edge.  This  is  ornamented  ]  In  the  middle 
with  tatting,  made  in  a  straight  Ubc  of  two  doable 
knots  and  one  picoL  The  tatting  or  braid  is  put 
on  in  a  simple  pattern.  The  ban^  may  be  finish- 
ed at  each  edge  with  crechet-Utting  or  laoe. 
The  coyer  and  handle  are  trimmed  to  corres- 
pond, and  a  bow  at  each  side  finishes  the  basket 


IKITIAL    LETTER    AND    MONOGRAM. 
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SHOE-POCKET,    AND   DETAIL   OP  EMBROIDERY. 


BT    MBS      JANB    WBATBB. 


The  pocket  should  be  itode  rather  longer  than 
the  shoe,  and  may  be  made  to  hold  one  or  two 
pairs.  The  material  used  is  brown  Holland, 
aad  the  detail  shows  a  design  in  embroidery 


for  omunenting  the  Holland.  The  back,  fW)Dt, 
and  flap,  are  in  one  piece;  the  sides  are  lei  in  ; 
the  flap  is  fastened  with  a  button  and  loop. 
This  is  a  very  neat  and  useful  article. 


DESIGN    FOR    SILK    EMBROIDER  T. 


DRAPE    IN    APPLICATION    AND    EMBROIDERY. 


BT    MRS.   JAKB    WBAVXB. 


^:f-^}t^^ 


Ills  design  is  soluble  for  edging  bomU  braee- 
lets,  or  book-shelves  ;  also  for  the  edges  of  bas- 
ket«.  The  foundation  is  of  cloth.  Two  pieces, 
of  one  color,  and  one  of  another,  are  pinked  at 


I  the  edges,  and  laid  upon  each  other,  as  shown 
in  the  design.  The  pattern  is  composed  of  silk 
appliqu^,  sewn  with  loose  stitches,  in  purse 
Bilk. 


MODE    OF    WORKING    HEM-STITCH. 


BT     MBS.    JABB    WBATBB. 


Thia  Stitch  is  osefbl  for  the  borders  of  hand- 
kerehiefii,  and  also  for  oraTats  and  puffs  of  lawn 
or  cambric.  No.  1  shows  the  mode  of  raising 
and  separating  the  threads,  also  the  stitch  of 
first  worked  side ;  No.  2,  the  stitdi  of  finishing 


side.  The  working  will  be  more  easily  followed 
from  the  engraving  than  from  any  description. 
This  mode  will  be  found  lefts  tedious,  and 
stronger  than  the  ordinax7  mode  of  drawing  the 
threads. 
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EDITOR'S    TABLB. 


BDITOBIAL   OHIT-CHAT. 

"  Pctkbson"  fOR  1876 1  GftKAT  ATTaAcriowsIl— We  call 
attontioa  to  the  PrMpectns,  to  be  found  on  the  last  page 
of  the  cover.  It  ia  now  admitted,  everywhere,  that  **  Peter- 
wa"  is  cheaper  tmd  better  than  any  other  lady's  book.  Our 
enormoufl  edition,  surpaasing  tliat  of  any  monthly  in  the 
world,  enables  ne  to  defy  competition.  We  purposely  put 
•*  Peterson"  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  get  a  large  edition, 
a  small  profit  on  such  edition  being  more  remunerative 
than  a  large  profit  on  a  small  one. 

Our  £ishion  department,  particularly,  excels  that  of  any 
ootempor^y.  The  other  monthlies  give  only  colored  wood- 
cuts, or  lithography  for  their  principal  plate;  we,  on  the 
contrary,  give  elegant  colored  steel  engiuvings,  which  cost 
us  $10,000  a  y«ir  more  than  if  we  gave  colored  lithographs. 
Our  styles,  moreover,  are  not  those  of  second-rate  Ame- 
can  dress-makers,  but  come  in  advoMa  from  Paris. 

Oreat  novelties  will  be  introduced,  tUs  year.  As  a  speci- 
men of  one,  we  give  the  illuitrated  article  on  "The  Dcc]»- 
ratioQ  of  Independence."  This  will  be  followed  by  others, 
and  by  a  later  series,  on  the  Great  Cenletmial  ExhibUum,  which 
will  give  as  vivid  an  idea  of  that  unequaled  "World's 
Show,"  as  pen  and  pencil  will  permit. 


When  to  Wkab  Jewzlut.— In  Paris,  Jewelry  te  now  rarely 
worn  in  day-time.  Karrings  and  lockets  are  almost  the  ade 
ornaments  to  be  seen ;  aU  ooetly  jewels  and  fine  gold  work 
are  reserved  for  evening  toilets.  Buttons,  however,  are  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  fbr  the  most  extravagant  sums  »re 
now  given  for  artistic-looking  buttons,  and  old  models  are 
copied  lor  their  design.  Dinner-dresses,  made  square  and 
open  in  front,  aie  lastened  with  diamond  flowers;  bonqnets 
of  Bhine  crystals,  butterflies  in  small  gems  of  all  sorts, 
bunches  of  grapes  in  pearls  and  enamel,  Fomqadour  bows 
in  turquoise,  are  all  used  for  buttooa. 

Otm  OmimnfuiL  Orrr,  the  steel  engraving  of  "  The  I>e- 
claiation  of  Independence,"  after  Col.  Trumboirs  cele- 
brated ootemporary  picture,  has  Just  come  firom  the  hands 
of  Illman  Brothers,  and  wiO  be  mhI  out,  a*  a  aupplenunt,  wOfc 
the  FOtnary  mmber.  Its  size,  as  advertised,  is  10  inches 
by  15  inches.  With  the  exception  of  Burand's,  it  Is  the 
best  copy  ever  made  of  the  picture;  and  Burand's  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  and  only  to  bo  had  at  foncy  prices.  This 
splendid  engraving  is  a/r«c  gift  to  the  subscribers  of  **  Peter- 
son,** in  honor  of  the  Centennial  year. 

A  "  Little  Tot"  or  1T76.— -In  our  December  number  for 
1876,  we  gave  a  charming  engraving  of  a  "  Little  Tot"  of 


Our  original  stories,  tales  and  novelets,  have  been  acknow.     ^^^^j^^  ^  g^^^y^  ,^1^  ^l,^^^  .  p^^t  typ^  ^f  dilMish 


ledged,  for  years,  to  exed  thoee  of  amy  ladff^t  book.  The  beet 
oontribntors  of  the  country  write  for  "Peterson."  Our  two 
novelets,  this  month,  open  mith  very  great  promise.  No 
other  lady's  book  liM  snch  authors  as  Mn.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
Fmnk  Loo  Benedict,  "Mn.  F.  Burnett  Hodgson,  etc.,  etc 

Bcmember  tlint  we  pre-pag  the  poetage  /   Formerly,  sub* 
scribers  had  to  pay  it  themselves,  at  their  own  post-offices, 
at  an  additional  expense  of  from  twelve  to  twenty -five  cents  \ 
each,  over  and  above  (he  eiibaeription  price.    Now  that  we 
pre-pay  the  postage,  "  Peterson"  is  eheagter  them  ever. 

Now  i$  Ute  time  to  eatwaee  for  dvbe  I  Anybody,  with  a 
little  exertion,  can  got  up  a  club,  and  so  become  entitled  to 
the  premiums.  A  specimen  will  be  sent,  gratis.  If  written 
for.    Do  not  loee  a  moment  I 

The  Fashions  zn  Shoes.— For  walking,  black  kid,  but- 
toned boots  are  worn,  with  fine  cashmere  or  silk  stockings 
to  match  the  costume.  The  Paysanne  shoe,  which  entirely 
ooven  the  foot,  tied  with  two  ribbons,  and  ornamented 
with  a  slight  design  in  v^ite  silk,  is  also  worn  when  on 
flix>t  on  fine  days.  For  carriage  and  home  wear  there  are 
shoos  with  straps  or  bars  across  the  instep,  which  reach 
high  up  the  leg,  and  colored  silk  stockings  are  worn  be- 
neath them.  Beine  Margoi  shoes  of  bronxe  kid,  cut  very 
k)w  at  the  toe  in  front,  and  barred  across  with  a  single  strap 
fiutened  under  a  metal  buckle,  are  also  worn  in  the  house. 
There  are  the  Swiss  shoes,  made  of  black  kid,  with  a  butter- 
fly bow  on  the  too,  and  a  small  silver  grelot,  which  sounds 
at  every  stop  the  wearer  takes ;  colored  kid  shoes  to  match 
every  dross ;  black  satin  shoes  with  Jet  butterfly  bowp ;  also 
the  same  embroidered  in  imitation  of  ermine,  the  smalt 
tails  being  vrorked  with  white  instead  of  black  silk.  All 
these  flincy  shoos  for  house  wear  have  pointed  to«a,  but 
the  walking  shoes  are  always  square. 

The  PicroBiAL  Souvenik.-- We  will  send  for  a  premfnm, 
(If  preferred  to  the  "Christmas  Morning,")  either  our  "Pic- 
torial Souvenir,"  or  our  **  Gems  of  Art."  Each  of  these  has 
twenty-flve  engravings,  similar  to,  and  of  the  sisa  of, "  Little 
Tot  of  Td,"  in  this  nnmber. 
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strength  and.  If  we  may  so  say,  manliness.  In  this  number 
we  give  a  "LltUo  Tot  of  1776,"  after  a  fkmous  picture  by 
Sir  Joshua  Bcynolds.  These  "Two  Littie  Tots"  show  the 
difference,  in  the  costumes  even  of  children,  which  a  cen- 
tury makes;  but  they  also  show,  that "  Little  Tots"  were, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Just  as  charming  as  now.  What  can 
be  more  demure  and  cunning  than  this  "  Little  Tot"  of  1776  f 

"  The  Date  ot  '76."— This  novelet  opens  with  greatvpirit. 
It  promisee  to  be  better  than  even  "The  Lady  Bose."  It 
will  be  valuable,  moreover,  apart  from  the  story ;  for  It  gives 
vivid  pictures  of  the  conflicts  In  many  an  honest  heart,  the 
divisions  in  families,  the  sufferings,  the  other  elements  of 
tragedy,  which  accompanied  the  war  ot  Independence.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  boon  of  our  liberty 
WAS  only  won  at  a  heavy  price.  Life  was  no  child's  play, 
no  bed  of  roses,  in  those  eventflU  "  Days  of  Seventy-Six.** 

Goon  Steel  Ehokatihos.— The  New  Toik  Tribune,  in 
a  recent  article  on  house-fhmishlng,  says:— "May  the 
housekeeper  be  strong  to  resist  that  abomination,  cm  oil 
chromo  !  One  thoroughly  good  engraving,  or  two  good  pho- 
tographs, of  fine  pictures,  bring  more  beauty  to  a  room  than 
do  twenty  highly-colored  chromos."  Acting  on  this  princi- 
ple, "  Peterson"  has  always  offered  flrst«laai  steel  engntv- 
ings  for  premiums. 

Wx  Pbx-pat  Postage,  on  all  mail  subscribers,  remember] 
Up  to  last  year,  subscribers  had  to  pay  it  themselves,  at 
their  own  post  offices,  at  an  additional  expense  of  from 
twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  each,  over  and  above  the  eMbeaip' 
Hon  price.  Bear  this  In  mind  I  The  postage  wo  paid  in  1873 
was  over  ten,  thousand  dollars.  All  this  the  subscribers 
now  savob 

Alwaxs  Dabsb  aceordtng  to  your  oompiexlon,  figure,  and 
■tyla.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  look  as  pretty  as 
■he  can ;  and  this  Is  a  chief  way  to  look  pretty. 

Bath  A  Dollas,  or  even  two,  by  subscribing  for  "  Petet^ 
■on,"  the  be»t  is  well  as  the  cheapest  of  the  lady's  hooka. 


BBTisw   or   mttw   books. 
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On  K«v  PBBnu V  MaauAWiMQ  voa  1S76,  pioTw  ta  be  •ven 
BdR  p«fnl»r  tban  w«  had  expacted.  Xditon,  And  othcn, 
rrcaBoace  U  Che  b«at  we  have  erer  lanMd.  The  WiUtaoM- 
poR  rpUL)  Bob  Niya,  **Iii  aitirtic  merti  it  la  the  floeat  ever 
^atdr  The  hym  (Uaoa.)  BepubUoaa  aajra:  **It  ia  net 
»cke  (Tlhe  eheaiK  cokmd  Uthognpb%  vltfa  which  thtf  aooB- 
07  »  flooded,  W<  a  JirvMafliiiM  <md  tt^ptpk  engnmmf;  eie- 
ai^mStm  Uf^WKl ^^  (^fmrtT  The  pUrte  i»  mther  Urgar 
tkaa  weal,  and  has  beeo  engraved  expreoiljr  for  oa  by  JDl- 
HB  BMheu^iji  their  moat  bdUliuit  atfle.  Theaulijccc  ia, 
'  CMMmmkm  Mimuumo.'*  It  raiiVMeBta  two  Utt4e  obm,  alUl 
IB  their  ei^it-  dieaaea,  ^iteiiiig  at  pepe  and  iwi«BBa*a  ehaa- 
bK^door,  in  the  earij  morning,  to  wiah  thf*m  e  *'  Uervy 
Cbntftaaa.**  The  eaaieat  way  to  obtain  a  copy  ia  to  get  up 
«  dob  for  thia  magaaine  for  U761  A  very  litUe  exertion 
vill  efiecf  thia.  See  our  nnprecedented  offara  li>r  1876  on 
tac  hit  pnc»  of  the  cover. 

Tn  SrriJia  tdb  SrocKiiroa. — ^For  evening  wear,  etockings 
IK  either  open-worlEed  or  embroidered  with  flowers,  or  om< 
trsidend  with  gold  and  ailver.  Gold  batterflies  are  to  be 
Mta  00  the  docks  of  black  ailk  atockingji,  small  silver  &th 
'<i  paleblne  ailk  stockinga,  small  gold  designs  on  red  silk 
flSuckiaga,  and  anchora,  woAed  in  old  silver,  on  navy-blue 
Oxkiaga.  Some  stockings  for  ftiU  dreas  are  woven  in  silk 
■ad  ^ver,  and  axe  so  brilliant  that  they  are  quite  dazxling 
nkukat. 

Hev  TO  Kaaji  It.— The  Hamilton  (S.  T.)  Bepnblican 
ttjf  ofenr  "Ohristmaa  Morning"  premium  engraving  for 
leTC:  *It  ia  a  picture  that  will  go  to  every  heart.  Yon 
cu  get  it,  gratia,  by  raising  a  cinb  for '  Peterson*  for  1S76, 
i-r  bT  raButtaag  fzio  for  it  and  for  the  magazine.    This  Lt 


"la  Hiaa  SxAmMSo.** — ^A  lady  writes.  "I  oommeneed 
r-s&ng  dube  for  yon  in  1856,  and  have  sent  a  number  of 
rUta  every  year  aince.  Other  magaxines  that  I  used  also 
V.  ;<c  dobei  for,  are  either  dead,  or  their  popularity  is  on 
Um  aaosL    JToMTS  efoiie  mnintaim  As  high  UamdktgJ^ 


RBYIEW   OF  KBW  BOOKS. 

StfooofaL  A  Btary  of  To-Dof,  By  /.  Q.  UoUcmd,  author 
</'Ankar  BonngeatOe.'*  With  Ticdve  I\dl-Page  lautlraliow, 
e/ler  Origmai  Droftrfmfp  by  Sol  Eytmge.  1  toL  12  mo.  yeio 
}t>rk:  ScrOmer^  Amutromg  A  Cb.— The  causes  of  Br.  IIol- 
isA(l'«  pupolarity,  as  a  novelist,  are  not  for  to  scdc.  He  not 
C3lf  tells  his  story  naturally  and  rapidly,  never  permitting 
tee  iotereat  to  flag,  a  secret  that  has  mado  even  exceedingly 
al];  books  sell,  bat  he  describes  life  as  it  Is,  or,  at  least,  aa 
tt  w«iBs  to  him,  and  doea  not  draw  on  books  /or  it,  or 
«volTe  it  aa  the  Germane  aay,  "out  of  his  own  conacioua- 
ym^  Then  he  always  holds  foat  to  right  and  wrong.  He 
B^er  palten  with  crime,  never  gilds  it  over,  as  some  writers 
^«vMi  while  they  pretend  to  condemn  it.  In  "fleven- 
••ks"«e  have  the  career  of  a  knavish  millionaire  and 
ip«eslator,  one  of  those  ingrained  swindlers  with  which 
■odera  sodety  abounds,  coarse  and  brutal,  with  indomita- 
Ur  viD,  no  oooaeience,  aiul  intense  self-conceit.  We  And 
Ub,  St  kst,  n  ftigitlve  from  Jnstloe,  sunk  to  a  bar*tender  on 
a  Gutdiaa  ateamhoat;  and  we  reoogniae,  wMi  a  pleased 
Mte«,  that  if  the  miUi  of  the  guda  4a  grind  akmly,  they 
KTiad  faiK,  The  moat  allnettve  chamcter,  to  our  thinking, 
a  tW  book,  fo  Jim  JentoD,  and  next  to  him  we  rank  Uias 
^ttereorth,  the  itinerant  tailoreaa. 

iWhnte- ;  or^  3bU  m.  the  TwOighL  Bg  Mr:  Ilemry  Wood. 
lori^Svo.  PkOada.:  HB- AtersM^t  Brotherv.— Tfaiaisthe 
lat^ttory  that  the  aafhor  of  ''East  Lynne**  has  written, 
od  Is  prtafesd  from  advanced  sheets  aent  over  from  Um> 
*^  The  type  ia  large  and  dean,  just  the  type  fertile  eye, 
<^1nkg  winter  ev^entnga. 


L»ah:  A  Woman  of  FaMon.  Bf  Mn.  Jwim  Afaeordi. 
1  eo2.,  8«o.  ^«w  I'tfrit:  Skdian  it  Ob.— This  is  the  meet 
BMiatic  of  all  thia  lady's  novels^  and  wenkl  deaerre  nnqnaJi- 
fled  pnise,  bnt  for  one  aedoua  drawback:  the  story  ends 
unhappily.  Sow,  it  often  happens  that  n  story  can  end  in 
no  other  way.  '*The  Millon  the  Iloasy^isanesamplo  in 
But  '*Itfah'*  doea  not  neeesaarily  Ulong  to  thii« 
Xveiy  reader  feela,  on  reaching  the  oondusion,  that 
the  heroine  has  been  hardly  dealt  with,  and  that  a  different 
denouement  would  not  only  have  been  pleaaanter,  but  mom 
artistic.  In  foct,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  result,  the 
author  haa  had  to  make  the  character  of  the  girl  inoon- 
siatent  In  other  words,  the  one  or  two  things  which  Leah 
does,  that  moke  the  catastrophe  inevitable,  are  things  of 
which,  being  what  she  was  generally,  she  could  not  have 
been  guilty.  Bven  with  thia  drawback,  however,  "  Leah" 
ia  the  beet  BngUah  novel  of  the  season. 

Tht  Shepherd  Ladg.  Bg  /eon  htgdow.  1  eoL,  ft)yal  8  so. 
Boston :  Robertt  Brother: — A  dainty  volume,  particularly  t»p- 
propTlate  for  a  Christmas,  New  Year's  or  Birth-Day  gift, 
espedally  In  cultivated  and  refined  drelea.  The  prindpal 
poem  is  called  '«The  Shepherd  I^uiy,  but  the  book  con- 
tains other  pooBM,  not  induded  In  any  preeeding  edition  of 
Miss  Ingelow*s  poetical  vrorfca.  Numerous  engravings,  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  fttmi  dealgns  by  Arthur  Hughes, 
Mfas  Hallock,  Bol  ipyttnge,  Bariey,  and  others,  Ulnstratc 
and  adorn  the  pagea.  The  vdnme  Is  of  the  same  siae  aa 
the  illustrated, "  Songs  of  Seven,**  whidi  some  of  our  raaden 
may  remember.  It  is  beantifnlly  bound,  in  cloth,  gilt  and 
black  lettered. 

Oartoom.  By  Mvgartl  J.  Predion.  1  ««{.,  12  mo.  Boston  : 
Boierti  BW)<ikcrs.— This  Is  a  vohtme  of  poems,  that  are  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  poems  are  divided  into  three  series: 
**  Gartoons  from  the  Life  of  tiie  Old  Masters,"  *'  Cartoons 
bom  the  Life  of  the  Old  Legends,*  and  "  Cartoons  from  the 
Lift  of  the  Day.'*  A  reverential  feeUng  for  the  beantiftil, 
for  human  brotherhood,  and  for  rellgfous  truth,  pervaden 
them  all  \  and  the  work  of  a  tmo  artist,  as  well  as  the  in- 
spinition  of  a  true  poet,  is  seen  in  every  page.  We  wish  we 
had  space  to  quote  a  few  of  the  poems,  especially  that  on  the 
death  of  Oanon  Kingaley.  The  velnme  is  handsomely 
printed,  like  all  the  publications  of  this  house. 

WUd  HgackUh.  By  Mrt.  Bmdalph.  1  vol.,  12  me.  PftSe- 
delphia:  J.  B.  lAppincott  A  Ob.>-A  very  charming  novel  of 
Sn^Ush  life,  the  characten  well  discriminated,  and  the  In- 
teroit  maintained  to  the  end.  Hyadnth  is  the  name  of  the 
heroine,  and.  In  spite  of  ber  faults,  the  reader  cannot  help 
loving  ber.  She  is  more  natural  than  her  sister.  Christian, 
whom  the  author  intends  to  be  the  favorite.  The  sdfisb- 
nosa  of  Lindsay  is  brought  ont  in  strong  relief  against  the 
affection  of  his  wife.  The  book  is  very  neaily  printed,  as 
are  all  the  publications  of  this  boose. 

iiiitoUo^ropAy  0/  Vsn.  FleiiAer.  1  eoL,  8  so.  Boston; 
Boberte  Brothert.-^Mn.  Fletcher  was  one  of  the  nfost  re- 
marJiable  women  of  her  digr.  Ifahe  had  lived  in  France, 
and  in  the  some  drcles  as  Madame  Becamier,  her  great 
aodal  uid  intellectual  qualitiea  would  have  mado  her  a 
serious  rival  to  the  Parisian  dame.  Thia  work  has  been 
edited  by  the  jmrvivor  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  fiunily,  and  is  fiiH 
of  letten  and  other  fiunUy  memorialiL  Two  fine  portmitn 
adorn  the  volume^  one  taken  when  Mrs.  Fletcher  wan 
dgfaty,  the  other  when  she  was  a  girl  of  fifteen. 

innel4lCls(7osiin^  B|r  Bason  CboJid^  mifc  ISMraftons. 
1  vol.,  leatok  Boston.-  Bobsrto  BrolAsrs.~Few  writers  for 
ehildron  are  as  popular  as  Mba  Ooelidge.  This,  her  latest 
book.  Is  as  good  aa  the  best  It  contains  nine  stories,  as  the 
title  enggeats,  each  and  all  adadrahle.  The  book  Is  neatly 
printed,  haodsdmely  lUnstntad,  and  bonbd  vrith  great  taste. 
If  700  are  looking  for  aiJhristnaB  or  New  Toar*s  gift,  for 
any  of  your  own  litOe  oilea,  or  for  those  of  your  friends, 
yon  cannot  do  bettor  than  to  select  **  Nine  Littie  OoeUngs." 
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OUB  ABM-CHAIR. 
ADTurmMiNft  inserted  io  tUs  MAganiie  «t  wiwmbie 
inioM.  **  Ptttenon***  bm  bad,  Ibr  twelre  yam,  an  avonge 
circaUtion,  grwtor  and  longer  oontiiiiied  Cban  soy  in  the 
world,  ttBonnting  to  the  enormou  figure  of  130,000  eoplee 
monthly.  It  goes  to  et«ry  ooonty,  TUbige«  and  catoee toads, 
and  to  therefore  the  bert  adTertidng  medlau  in  the  United 
Statea.  Addreoi  FETKBaon's  Maoabikk,  306  Ghestnnt  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  fyt  lemu,  etc.,  etc. 


**  Cbbutmas  Mobvino'*  to  8uM0snBB8.->Bemeinber  I  by 
paying  fifty  cents  extnk,  any  club  subscriber,  can  hare  the 
**  Ohilstmaa  Morning.**  Or  if  you  are  not  in  a  club,  you 
can  got  it  by  sending  12.50,  instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  a 
rare  chance  to  get  a  first-clasi  line  and  stipple  engraving 
for  a  merely  nominal  price.  This  offer  is  confined,  exclu- 
sively, to  flttlwcriben  for  "Peterson.** 

Easuch  T&uf  BvjBB.— A  subscriber,  sending  us  a  club  for 
187C,  and  quite  a  laigo  one,  says:  **Thl8  is  my  eighth  an- 
nual club  for  'Peterson,*  and  I  find  it  caoier  than  ever  to 
get  up  a  club  for  it** 

*♦  Ga.n*t  Do  Without  It.**— A  lady  sends  us  her  subscrip- 
tion for  1876,  saying,  **  I  took  your  magaxine  from  1869  to 
1873,  and  then  I  quit  taking  it ;  but  I  can*t  do  without  it 
any  longer.** 

The  Thousands  or  Ladixs  who  use  "Laied's  Bloom  or 
Touts'*  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  all  their  admirere 
suppose  that  oomqlexlons  so  perfectly  natural  in  appear- 
ance must  be  Nature's  own.    Sold  by  all  druggist*. 

*<  No  Equal.**— The  Ware  (Mass.)  Gaietto  says  of  this 
magasino: — **A11  things  considered,  it  has  no  equal  at  its 
price.  One  of  Its  novelties,  '  The  Days  of  *76,*  is  Just  the 
thing  for  the  Centennial  year." 


MOTHBBS*   DEPABTMENT. 

BT  ABEAM.  LTVXSBT,  M.  D. 

No.  I.— FoEMS  or  CBOup.-^rASMOUc. 

The  object  in  speaking  of  croup,  and  many  otiier  forms 
of  disease  In  this  department,  is  not  so  much  to  specify  any 
definite  course  of  treatment,  as  will  enable  the  mother  to 
safely  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  case,  but  rather  to 
point  out  some  of  the  most  evident  or  principal  causes  of 
disease,  which  generally,  by  a  watchful  care,  she  may  ob- 
viate, and  thus  often  prevent  maladies  fi-om  invading  her 
nursery,  or  little  home-circle,  and,  at  most,  point  o^t  some 
measwes  which  she  may  safely  resort  to  in  the  very  in- 
clpiency  of  the  attack,  or  diiring  the  time  that  may  elapse 
between  the  summons  and  appearance  of  the  physician. 

The  simple  and  most  fhtquent  form  of  this  disease  Is 
known  as  spssmodlc,  or  fiilso  croup,  or  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
Vhich  is  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  larynx,  or  wind-pipe. 
It  is  a  coBTulsive  affection,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with 
larger  or  shorter  intervals  between  them.  The  child  is 
suddenly  seieed,  in  apparent  health,  with  a  spasmodic  in- 
spixmtion,  consisting  of  distinct  attempts  to  breathe,  or  fill  the 
chest,  between  each  of  which  a  squeaking  noisa  Is  generally 
made,  the  eyes  stars,  and  the  child  is  evidently  in  great 
distress.  If  the  paroxysm  continues  long,  the  fooe  becomes 
purple,  the  head  Is  thrown  back, and  the  mother  is  seriously 
alarmed.  At  len^ih,  a  strong  inspiration  takes  place,  fol- 
lowed often  by  a  fit  of  oying,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
panxxysm  for  the  present,  and  the  dhild,  much  axhansted, 
frequently  fiUls  into  a  gentle  sluinber.  This  variety  of  croup 


moat  fiwqttently  comes  on  In  the  midsC  of  tiie  first  ele^.  in 
tiie  moat  audden  manner,  and  receding  eqnaHy  andden,  thuti 
often  gaining  credit  for  a  medicine  last  admlniatered,  that 
may  hav«  had  no  influeoca  whaDevw  over  the  dtocaae.  Tfac 
paroxysms  may  ooeur  aeveful  times  through  the  night,  or 
dorlitg  the  day,  If  the  eoiiM  is  not  reoMyved.  Tbis  form  of 
croup  Is  most  fkvquentty  seen  In  children  who  stf«  at  lean 
three  months  old,  and  those  who  have  not  paoaed  their 
third  year. 

The  cause  of  this  affection  has  given  riae  to  ootii4derabld 
apecnlation  among  members  of  the  profearton,  and  tho^e 
mooted  will  not  be  mentioiied.  It  Is  pretty  geoeraily  con- 
ceded that  it  may  originate  In  Inflammation  of  the  gum«, 
dis^oes  of  the  brain,  or  derangement  of  the  sdimentary 
canal,  <flaR,>— diseases  which  influence  one  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

The  presence  of  indigestible  food  in  the  etonmdi  or  upper 
bowels,  by  producing  an  excited  state  of  the  nerves  of  the 
larynx  by  sympathy, has  thrown  the  child  into  one  of  these 
croupy  paroxysms  again  and  again,  and,  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  purgative  medicine,  food  unaltered  in  appearance 
has  been  noticed,  invariably,  in  the  intestinal  discharges. 

Thus,  when  panada,  or  gruel,  unstrained,  has  been  given 
in  excess  to  infants,  the  evacuations  will  fkvquently  b<« 
found  to  coxudst  of  the  broad,  or  semi-solid  lumps  of  the 
material  with  which  they  have  been  made,  entirely  unal- 
tered. And  thus,  through  indiscretion,  are  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  throat,  or  wind-pipe,  thrown  into  spasm,  Ju5t 
as  the  morbid  secretions  of  cholera  excite  themuacles  of  the 
legs  and  abdomen  into  spasmodic  action. 

Hence,  then,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  theae  cas(«, 
the  cause  being  known,  there  is  no  need  In  hastily  »um- 
moning  a  physician  many  times,  in  these  sudden  emergrn- 
des ;  but  let  the  mother  reflect  one  moment  if  her  child 
has  Just  partaken  of  a  hearty  meal,  a  fVill  supper,  any  nuts, 
rich  cake,  or  pastry,  ham,  or  mackerel ;  whether  she  bAi 
been  out  visiting  during  the  day,  and  her  baby  been  super- 
abundantly reideted.  If  so,  let  her  at  once  rsaort  to  ipecan 
or  lobelia  in  aome  fbrm  or  other,  and  remove  the  cause, 
which  can  be  done  long  before  she  could  g^t  a  doctor.  An 
adjuncts,  she  can  place  the  child's  feet,  or  the  lower  half  of 
the  body,  in  warm  water,  medicated  with  mustard  or  salt ; 
and  if  the  child  be  robust,  fiwse  florid,  and  hrad  hot,  apply 
cold  cloths  or  spongings  to  those  parts.  If  no  undigostfd 
food  is  thrown  off  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  where  it  lias  been 
partaken  of,  then  it  has  passed  into  the  bowels,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  hurried  through,  by  mild  means,  such  as  oil, 
infusion  of  senna,  anise,  rhubarb,  or  magnesia,  the  bett^T : 
and  thus  most  probably  prevent  a  return  of  the  paroxysm, 
which  Mill  be  pretty  sure  to  appear  again,  unless  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  wholly  removed. 


HOLIDAY  GAMES. 
The  Dwaet,  oe  Gluit.— This  always  ploaaea  the  Uttle 
ones.  A  dwarf  is  managed  by  one  peraon  atanding  behind  a 
table,  and  his  hands  serving  for  feet,  with  the  hands  of 
some  one  else  brought  round  fh>m  the  back.  Tho  oontri- 
vance  is  hidden  by  a  clever  disposition  of  ahawls,  etc;  for 
the  costume  of  the  dwarf  ought  to  be  of  an  oriental  ofaarse- 
ter.  Bo  ought  the  giant*fe;  and  this  figure  should  be  con- 
trived by  the  aid  of  two  persons;  the  one  sealed  on  e  chair, 
on  a  table;  the  other  standing  on  a  box,  or  stool,  behind 
him.  We  used  to  try  and  give  a  Chineaa  oharacter  to  our 
make-op,  and  called  it  Chang. 

Thk  Babks  Iff  the  Towbe,  is  snother  trick.  Let  two 
children  lie  on  a  sofa,  or  table,  tho  .lega  of  which  oan  be 
so  hidden  by  drapery,  that  some  one  can  lie  banaEth  It,  and, 
being  supplied  with  a  large  pin,  apply  It  unawares  to  tho  legs 
of  the  visitors  who  are  brought  up  to  sea  the  poor  babes. 
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TDBacoionT  Pkixcb,  ia  the  ImI  of  IIm  kiwi  w«  viU 
imfte.  Th«  peKfomatf  lie*  on  tho  groniMlt  and  tiie 
kairisdxswn  away  from  tbe  head,  to  as  to  glTe  the  appear- 
iBMof  aboard.  A  caii,  or  hat,  is  placed  on  the  chin,  and 
t  bodj,  formed  of  ahawla,  etc,  is  attached  to  the  chin, 
the  nal  figiire  being  hidden  in  tho  ■anie  waj^  w  that  the 
hce  ii  ibown  npaide  down,  and  a  yexy  curiooa  eifoct  i» 


HOUSE  FUBNISHINO. 
Itfmnis  In  FuBJonrKSw— Eaar^ehaira  are  bow  aad* 
kice,  and  are  padded  all  oTer ;  a  Tory  great  im|inrrenient« 
la  wealthy  bonaee  they  are  ooyerod  with  bhick  Ghineaa 
■tia,  and  embroidered  with  mandarine  and  Ghlaeee  flg* 
ma  Utrecht  TelTet  ia  another  jhvqrito  material  finr  eor- 
lria»  poitieriee,  ottomane,  eta  Tbi*  Telvetie  now  made 
la  ail  the  beautiftil  old  deeigna  lo  popular  during  the  rsigna 
ofHMuy  IT.  end  Lonia  XUl.  Hoea-gcMn  Utrecht  relyet 
hoooaidered  the  most  distinguished,  trimmed  with  firinge 
niiiiiiiHag  of  cerise  silk  tsssfils.  These  fttygsi  are  made 
lapjTBmids;  seTen  tassels  in  the  centre,  flye  a^  the  sides, 
*m  three,  then  one.  Bnt  the  prettiest  Utrecht  TelTet  has 
tsraand-work  difTerent  from  the  flowers;  thus  sapphire* 
hias  TdTet,  with  black  ilowen  in  relief;  palo4>iite  TelTet 
eidipsl»4miraxBbesquea.  This  latter  contrast  Is  exquisite; 
It  hM  the  effect  of  turquoise  silk  oovcrod  with  thick  4cni  gui- 
fan  in  reliel  There  is  nothing  more  elegant  than  a  room 
spholstenMl  and  curtained  with  this  Utr»eht  Telret,  when 
people  can  afford  it.  When  it  is  used,  the  antimacassars 
we  of  old  Louis  XIIL  guipure,  and  tho  fnner  curtains  are 
cC  wUte  muslin,  likewise  bordered  with  ancient  guipnxe. 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 
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Of^m  Siwee.'—Farimil  the  oystem  In  their  own  Uqoor; 
bcnl  them,  and  reaerre  all  the  Uqaor.  MeK  a  piaoe  of 
better  In  a  sauce-pan;  add  a  little  floor,  tha eytter  liquor, 
aalsnosghmilk  tomakeasmochaaneeaaiswuited.  Put 
ia  aUh^  of  maco  and  a  bay-leaf  tied  together,  pepper  and 
isit  Is  tsate,  and  the  least  dust  of  Osyanne.  Let  the  sauce 
some  to  the  boil,  add  the  oystera,  and,  as  aooo  as  they  are 
qaite  hot,  remoTo  the  mace  and  bay-4eal  fltir  in  a  f»w 
4tepa  of  lemon-joioe,  and  serTo. 

Cfaa  JFViOeri.— Stnifn  the  clams  from  the  juice;  chop  tbe 
cisas  up;  boat  up  three  eggn  Tery  light;  stir  In  the  clams ; 
Aop  up  some  parsley,  a  Ilttlo  salt  and  pepper;  grate  some 
aatOKg,  and  add  these  to  the  ckuns.  Then  stir  in  one  pint 
sf  aeam,  and  slowly  dredge  in  rame  floor,  until  it  la  of  the 
sseaiiteoce  of  fritters.  Then  have  the  pan  hot,  and  put  in 
hsif  batter  and  half  lard,  as  in  frying  oysters.  Let  it  boil, 
sad  drop  In  a  spoonful  of  the  fritter  batter.  Serre  hot. 
1h«y  sie  Tery  nice  for  breakfiut. 

lb  Oc  Poor  fUL—Any  kind  of  flsh,  if  it  be  carefhUy 
viAed,  and  well  wiped,  then  placed  in  a  stew-pali,  with  a 
Bttla  batter,  pepper,  salt,  and  scraped  crumbs  off  a  crusty 
losl^  with  an  onion  chopped  small,  and  scattered  over  it,  and 
then  put  in  tho  oTen  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
boar,  is  TcTy  good  eating.  You  may  try  tho  cheapest  fish  in 
fts  market,  therefore,  and  yet  have  a  palatable  dish.  A 
ikfle  chopped  parsley  is  a  valuable  addition. 

Ob^fab.— Tie  the  fish  sevenU  times  over  with  string;  lay 
tt  hi  cold  water  plentifully  salted,  and  let  it  boil  gently, 
csnColly  skimming  tho  Orator.  When  done,  lift  it  up  and 
bt  it  drain,  then  serve.  An  ordinary-oized  pieoe  will  he 
loae  two  or  throo  minutes  ailer  tho  water  oomoa  to  boiling 


Barf  A4a^mode,—A  loond  of  beef  Is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  incisions  in  the  meat  about 
an  inch  apart,  and  within  one  inch  of  the  opposite  side. 
Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  accorcting  to  the  sice  of  the 
piece  of  meat  Make  a  dressing  of  butter,  onion,  and  brsad- 
crumbs,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  crumbs,  one  small 
onion,  finely  chopped,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  with  pepper 
and  salt  to  the  taste.  FQl  tho  incisions  with  the  dreashig, 
pnt  the  meat  in  a  pot,  with  about  a  pint  of  water.and  ootar 
It  tightly.  Let  it  simmer  six  or  eight  houra.  Some  stick 
in  a  few  cloves,  and  those  who  aro  fond  of  spice  add  allspioa. 
When  the  meat  is  done,  dish  it  up,  and  thicken  the  gravy 
with  a  Uttte  flour.  Let  it  boil  once,  and  serve  it.  This  ii 
axoellent  when  cold. 

CM  Jfeot— Oold  meat,  made  into  an  aspic,  is  a  delidooa 
way  of  using  the  last  of  a  Joint,  especially  In  summer-time. 
Cut  the  meat  in  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  a  mould,  in  Uyers, 
well  seasoned.  Then  pour  over  and  fill  the  mould  with 
some  clear  aoup,  neariy  cold,  which,  when  let  to  stand  some 
boon,  win  turn  out  and  be  as  firm  as  isinglass,  especially  if 
shank-bones  were  bolted  In  the  soup.  Should  the  ooM 
meat  be  veal  or  poultry,  the  addition  of  small  pieces  of 
ham  or  bacon,  and  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  In  sUoai^ 
and  put  between  the  layera  of  meat.  Is  a  great  improviu 
ment 

Feol  OidMa— J»  JBteami  Wag  lo  Drvaa.— Bemore  eveiy 
bit  of  skin,  sinew,  or  Tein,  from  the  veal,  and  cha^  it  vezy 
finely,  with  aalt,  pepper,  and  a  very  little  parsley.  Tbe 
mince  should  now  be  made  into  tho  abapo  of  cutlets;  and  if 
yon  have  the  proper  bones,  the  effect  will  be  so  much  the 
better.  The  cutlets  must  now  be  egged  and  bread-crumbed 
twice,  fried  in  boiling  butter,  and  served  with  aorrel,  apinach, 
green  peas,  asparagus,  or  tomatoes.  For  the  egg  and  bread- 
crumbing  process,  the  Germans  much  prefer  pounded  bis- 
cuit to  bread-cmmbs.  It  is  certainly  preferable  for  this 
dish,  as  it  *«  binds**  the  cutiets  better. 

Bam  CUea.— A  capital  way  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of 
a  ham,  and  making  an  excellent  dish  for  breakfiut,  is: 
Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ham,  fat  and  lean  together . 
put  it  into  a  mortar  and  pcw.id  it,  or  pass  it  through  a  san- 
sage-maohlno.  Soak  a  largo  slice  of  bread  in  a  half-pint  of 
milk,  and  beat  it  and  the  ham  well  together.  Add  an  egg, 
beaten  up.  Put  the  whole  into  a  mould,  and  bake  a  rich 
brown. 


JfiaoesiMi.— Boll  five  pounds  of  lean  and  Juicy  beef  until 
tender,  and,  while  boiling,  keep  closely  covered.  When 
oool,  chop  very  fine.  Chop  well  three  pounds  of , nice  bec# 
suet,  atone  three  pounds  of  raisins,  and  chop,  three  pounds 
well-washed  and  dried  currants,  two  pounds  of  citron,  cut 
into  thin  slices.  Grate  tho  rind  of  six  fi-esh  lemony 
two  table^Kwnfuls  of  cinnamon,  four  good-sized  nutmega 
grated,  one  teaspoonftil  of  ground  white  ginger,  one  te^ 
spoonflil  of  aalt;  chop  finely  fourteen  good-elzed  plppina. 
Uix  these  well  together.  If  necessary,  use  more  apples. 
Put  in  a  stone  pot ;  cover  it  with  good  French  brandy  and 
wine.    This  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

M^  i\i«fr|f<— When  neariy  baked  enough,  take  the  pal- 
try out  of  the  oven,  and  sift  finely ^towdered  sugar  OTer  it. 
Beplace  it  in  the  OTon,  and  hold  over  it,  until  the  sugar  is 
melted,  a  hot  iron  shoTsL  The  above  method  is  preferred  for 
pastry  to  be  eaten  hot.  For  cold,  beat  up  the  whites  of  two 
tggs  well,  wash  over  the  tops  of  the  plea  with  a  brush,  and 
sift  over  this  a  good  coating  of  sugar.  Cause  it  to  adhere 
to  tbe  egg  and  pie-crust;  trundle  over  it  a  clean  brush, 
dipped  in  water,  till  the  sugar  Is  all  moistened.  Bake 
agsin  for  about  ten  minutes. 
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FASHIONS     FOR     JAKUAET. 


Phrni  Pudtttmg.— The  day  before  yon  wish  to  use  this  pud- 
ding,  stone  aad  chop  fine  one  pound  of  rmlsiiu ;  wash  in 
warm  water  one  pound  of  corrants,  pick  and  dxy  then,  and 
chop  half  a  pound  of  beef^uet  .Next  morning  soak  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  in  a  pint  of  wann,  sweet  milk;  beat  it  line; 
odd  to  it  the  rsisins*  snet,  and  cnrrants,  with  three  eggt, 
well  beaten,  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  toblespoonfol  of  sugar,  and 
a  winef^ass  of  brandy.  Put  it  in  a  flotired  bag  or  pudding* 
mould,  aad  boil  it  six  hours.  When  dune,  serve  with  brandy 
Muoe. 

Lemom  Pitddmg,  Baked.— 8iit  oTer  a  slow  fire,  iintU  th^ 
boll,  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  butter,  with  sei^n  ounoeft  of 
pounded  sugar ;  then  pour  them  into  a  dish,  and  let  them 
remain  until  cold,  or  nearly  so.  Mix  very  smoothly  a  large 
deBesrfapoonful  of  flour  with  dx  eggs  that  have  been 
whisked  and  strained.  Add  these  gradually  to  the  sugar 
and  butter,. with  the  grated  rinds  and  the  Juice  of  two 
moderato-fiized  lemons.  Put  a  lining  of  puff-paste  to  the 
padding,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  In  a  gentle  oven. 


A  Oood  Oake  /or  CM2(2r«}i.«-Uix  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  or  good,  fresh  dripping,  into  two  pounds  of  flour! 
add  half  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants, 
well  waahed  and  dried,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pudding 
sptoe  or  aUspice,  and  mix  all  thoroughly.  Make  warm  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  but  do  not  let  it  get  hot ;  stir  into  it  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  and  with  this  make  up  your 
dough  lightly,  and  knead  ft  well.  Libe  your  cake-tins 
with  buttered  paper,  and  put  in  the  dough.  Let  it  remain 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  more, 
If  necessary,  and  then  bake  In  a  well-heated  oven.  This 
quantity  wiU  make  two  moderate^izod  cakes.  Thus  divided, 
thay  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours 
baking.  Let  the  paper  inside  your  tins  be  about  six  inches 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  tin  itself. 

OmUmmial  Oofat.-— Mix  eight  ounces  of  Oswego  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  stigar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
freah  butter,  three  eggs,  one  teaspoonftil  of  baking  powder, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  citron-peel.  Bake  in  small  patty- 
pans. 

MtflCBLLANKOUf. 

fbrftslklre  Ptidding,  to  Eai  WUh  Bcp/— Make  a  thin  batter, 
aa  for  ftying,  with  a  pint  of  milk  and  some  flour;  season 
With  salt,  pepper,  nnd  a  little  nutmeg,  grated  fine.  The 
batter  should  be  perfectly  smooth.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of 
fimr  eggs  and  the  whltea  of  two^  with  one  or  two  teaapoon- 
tois  of  brandy,  and  strain  them  into  the  batter.  Beat  it  well 
with  a  fork  for  some  minutes,  then  pour  the  mixture  to  the 
thhAneas  of  an  inch  into  a  tin,  buttered  ft«ely,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven.  When  the  pudding  Is  set,  lay  it  in  the  tin, 
■lanting  in  front  of  the  fire,  under  the  beef  which  is  roast- 
ing, and  when  the  top  is  well  browned,  take  the  pudding 
«nt  of  the  tin,  and  expose  the  underside  of  it  to  the  action 
oftheflre.  When  done,  cot  It  npjinto  convenient  pieces 
aad  serve  on  a  napkin. 

Bread  Sauce.— Pont  half  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  on  a  tea- 
cupful  of  fine  bread-crumbs;  add  a  small  onion,  stuck  with 
three  or  four  cloves,  a  small  blade  of  mace,  a  few  pepper- 
ooms  and  salt  to  taste.  Let  the  sauce  simmer  five  minutes, 
add  a  small  pat  of  fresh  butter,  and,  at  the  time  of  serving, 
ramov*  the  onion  and  mace. 

Or,  Put  into  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk  otie  8m!all  onion, 
throe  or  four  cloves,  a  small  blade  of  mace,  a  fdW  pepper- 
ooms,  and  a  little  salt.  Set  the  whole  to  boll,  then  strain 
the  milk  over  a  teacupfnl  of  fine  bread-crumbs.  Stir  well 
on  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  adding,  at  the'  time  of  | 
serving,  either  a  small  pat  of  butter  or  a  tablespo6nftil  of ; 
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Fid.  r.— KrtNXNo-DaiH  or  Pals-Pxxk  Silk,  with  a  white 
tttlleover-tfkirt,  embroidered  In  floss  silk.  The  low  waist 
la  of  pink  Bilk,  made  with  square  baaquea.  Fink  roaas  la 
the  hair. 

Fxo.  n.— Xrsiriiro-DBin  or  Dxucats  CAHXBT-CoijoaED 
StLK,  AKD  A  Wmtm  Sxlx  0KDSK-«iLiBT.— The  white  akirt 
has  one  deep  flounoa  at  the  back,  headed  by  two  rows  of 
black  velvet  Tha  ovwMlrsas  haa  a  long,  square  apron-front, 
I  fastened  down  on  each  aide  by  roeettes  of  black  lace,  with  a 
large  silk  buttOh  in  the  centre;  the  short  puff  at  the  back 
la  held  In  plaea  by  a  broad,  black  velvet  saith,  which  paasua 
tfarough  a  large  bookie  at  the  aide.  The  half-high  waiataod 
aleevea  are  of  the  blue  atlk,  a  band  of  black  velvet  divfding 
the  pollii  of  t^e  atoeres,  and  a  rosette  of  black  lace,  at  tke 
back  of  Hm  waist  The  fh>nt  of  the  body  is  of  white  silk, 
flUed  ih  with  white  tulle.    Yellow  roses  in  the  hair. 

Fto.  m.— WaLUiro-DaBM  or  Black  SiLK.>-Th«  ttont  Is 
laid  in  one  or  two  wide  plaito  the  whole  length  of  the  skirt 
The  back  aad  aides  are  trimmed  with  a  rather  namnr,  scant 
mffle,  headed  by  a  Uaa  band  and  an  upright  quilling  of  the 
ailk.  Black  velvet  mantle,  with  very  long  ends  in  ftant, 
short  at  the  back,  and  with  large,  square  dolman  aleevea; 
the  whole  trimmed  with  a  wide  band  of  f^.  Black  velvel 
bonnet,  with  a  large,  crushed  crimson  rase  in  tront. 

Flo.  xv.—HotTsa-DBaaa  or  Blvx  Cashxxrs.— Tho  skirt  Is 
trimmed  vrith  two  broad  banda  of  bias  blue  velvel  It  It 
also  caught  up  at  the  aides,  and  in  the  back,  to  fonn  a  looee 
pufll  Beep,  square  basque,  with  a  trimming  of  brocaded  vel- 
vet, of  two  dutdes  of  blue,  and  finished  with  a  rich  ttingo  of 
the  same  shadea  The  sleeves,  which  are  slightly  loose  below 
the  elbow,  afld  the  pointed  collar,  are  also  trimmed  with  the 
brocaded  velvet  and  flringa    Bow  of  blue  velvet  in  the  hair. 

Fxo.  V. — CAaaiAOB-BaBBB  or  Liour-ORSEjr  Silk. — ^Tbe 
front  of  the  skirt  la  laid  in  deep,  ian-shaped  plaUa;  the 
loWer  akirt  Is  made  with  a  tiain,  and  is  quite  plain.  Tha 
upper  skirt  has  one  looaa  poJT,  and  la  trimmed  with  ttoee 
bias  bands  of  the  silk.  The  basque  is  short  at  tha  boa^ 
long  in  front,  and  Is  trimmed  with  large  buttons  and  a  wide 
band  of  xith  ttir.    Bfaek  velvet  bonnet,  with  light  ptama. 

Fia  n.— Iiono  Saoqim,  or  Black  Cloth,  trimmad  with 
very  wide  braid,  and  blaok  and  gray  Aatrakan  for. 

Fio.  VII.— BaaoK  Vblvst  JAOKxt,  TBzmuD  win  Baan 
AND  FaoiOB.— Loag  bowa  aad  ends  of  ribbon  at  tha  haek; 
knots  of  ribbon  on  the  back  of  the  sleeves,  aad  bowa  at  tbm 
aad  of  the  allk  collar  la  fioat  Black  ailk  dreas,  with  btao 
trimaxiaga.    Blaok  velvet  bonnet,  with  blue  feathar. 

Fxo.  viii.— Cloak  MAitrus,  of  heavy  black  silk,aiado  rmrf 
long,  and  oloae-fttting,  the  back  somewhat  like  a  goatlo- 
man'scoat  It  haa  large  pockets  at  the  aides,  and  is  tcixanaad 
with  a  wide  ba^  of  ftir. 

Oekkkal  BiMAKKS.— We  alao  give,  this  month,  a  g^eat  v»> 
riety  of  bonnets,  hats,  head-dre(»ea,  eta,  etc  The  flmt  hat  to 
of  gray  felt,  bound  on  the  edge  with  gray  velvet,  and  trimiaod 
with  Boft  gray  silk,  and  a  scarlet  bird  with  brilliant  wiaga. 
The  other  hat  Is  of  rather  brown  felt,  of  the  Derby  ahape^ 
trimmed  with  a  wide,  tall  fold  of  silk,  of  a  much  lighter 
shade  of  brown,  and  with  a  long  ostrich  feather  of  the  same 
color.  We  also  give  two  beautifUI  bonnets.  The  flnt  is  <tf 
black  velvet,  trimmed  with  delicate  pink  feathers,  and  a 
roll  of  black  velvet  on  the  outside,  and  under  the  brim,  with 
a  band  of  pink  feathers ;  the  other  i8  dark -blue  felt,  trimmed 
with  long,  loose  loops  of  soft,  cream-colored  ribbon,  and 
under  the  brim  Is  a  &ce-trimmlng  of  bine  velvet,  almoet 
covered  by  fine,  creamy-white  flowers.  We  al^o  give  three 
new  styles  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  first  two  are  mora 
used  In  evening  dx^  as  they  aro  rather  elaboiate.  Wa 
give,  too,  a  doUian  sacque,  of  very  delicate  light-gray  clotJi, 
trimmed  with  a  baad  of  bladt  velvet,  aad  a  knife-plaitittg 
of  black  allk  around  the  bottom.  Fringe  can  be  anbatitated 
Ibr  tibo  ailk  with  good  oflect    The  cape  curvea  ap  aorao 
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•tat  St  ike  iMCk,  «ad  is  tcaOoptd  aii4  tfivped  with  UMk 


^oifL   Aln^s  UMk  ololh  JAflket,  trtemid/itftti  A.ro«  oC  i .  the  bOMM.    Ske  rt«evii  of  these  draMatv  also  oAta  nuMfo 

tterie  i  entirely  of  lace.  The  apitm-fronts  of  erening  drevee  reach 
to tkefeet»  nmuOlj^bot  the  txalaaare  not  Ter^ long, 
Kaaj  penone  wear  a  laoe  c^ie,  ar  flchnt 
over  a  low-necked  drees.  This  flchu  cnmes  in  fh>nt,and  is 
tiad  «n  the  hoaov,  or  just  below  it,  and  has  short  ends. 
It  is  made  with  loTacal  plaits  In  the  middle  of  the  back. 
It  is  Qsoally  edged  with  Mecklin  or  ValendaiUMS  kca. 

Cloaks,  Jacuts,  Saoquxs,  and  Mamtlis,  aU  have  a  too- 
dency  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  thoa^,  as  jet,  many  peisoDs 
do  not  adopt  them  in  the  extreme,  affecting  a  compromise 
between  thoae  and  the  short  garments  of  a  year  ago. 

Bosjsxn  Aso  Hats  hare  varied  but  little  in  shi^  for  a 
year  past  The  felt  bonnet  and  hat  comes  of  such  beantifbl 
quality  and  color,  that  it  is  considered  as  dreny  as  Telvet, 
espedaUy  in  the  light  coloxs.  GUt  and  sUver  galoooM  and 
ornaments  are  sometimes  used,  btzt  very  sparingly.  Such 
trimmings  are  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  any  hot  those  of 
the  best  taste.  Veils  ars  worn  longer,  with  one  end  thtown 
orer  the  shoulder,  but  stiU  quit  close  to  the  face. 

CoLOKO  SrocKiirosare  very  generally  worn ;  and,  for  ftdl- 
dress,  they  are  of  ailk,  elaborately  embroidered,  and,  of 
courM,  worn  with  a  pretty  slipper.    8ee  "  Chit-ChaL** 


abick  feathcxB  on  the  edge,  aad  wMk« 
BiB«teg  akoToit.  The  sleeTosaBdla«9spoakila«>nsfr-; 
fi;  and  A  brown  cloth  Jacket,  with  lary  ilaeiw,  kmtM 
widi  a  darker  shade  of  brown.  We  alaa  nive  tmi^CKpB  for  \ 
tskato,  or  very  young  dlild^ai^  both  BMde  of  wkMenwslta,  ! 
aadUoedwith  colored  silk.  One  ia made 0f  IomkUod and  \ 
hok,  the  other  is  tucked,  and  has  bands  of  insertion. 

lost  ot  the  costumes  seen  on  what  Is  considered  Die  best> ' 
inmiA  wcnen  in  the  streets,  ars  quite  limplo  in  appear^  ; 
lao^  no  matter  how  Intricate  the  make  reaUy  is,  nar  of ' 
kov  Baay  materials  ths^y  may  be  compeaed.  flttfc,  velvet,  j 
and aetalisse,  are  often  seen  in  one  drees;  on  others,  are  < 
hrvrichbxnid;  but  we  think  the  teadenqy  la  to  trim  the  | 
ffm-Airta  lea  than  they  were  last  year. 

Scrfped  and  plaid  velvets,  all  black,  are  sometimes  used  in  ; 
|ba fl# damask  or  figured  materials;  and  for  house-dresses  I 
Octe  ii  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  sombre  klaefc  with  trim-  \ 
Bia(i  at  either  fianiinal  or  stmwbeny-red  IkUle,  The  ! 
■fw  rtnima  are  most  varied  in  s^Ie.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
BfBs»  train  separate  from  tb^  lower  skirts  and  some  bear  a  ; 
Kinig  resemblance  to  Polonaises  and  deml-polonaises,  yet, ; 
tt  the  .same  time,  they  suggest  a  basque  and  upper^skirt  : 
fraich  dreas-makers  seem  to  have  devoted  their  ingenuity  | 
tD  asking  undecided  nondeicript  ganaents,  that  are  veiy  I 
gnceftil  to  kwk  at,  bat  which  the  Ihehlon  chzonider  flnds  \ 
it  f«ry  difficult  to  claasify  and  describe.  One  admirable  : 
poiak  in  ftvor  of  these  oomUoation-coatamea  Is,  that  they 
tfianisdmliable  plans  for  making  up  old  drenee.  As  there  ; 
k  ao  Beeesaity  to  match  the  material,  a  partly-worn  silk.  | 
*ijt  maj  be  taken  tnax  one  dreaS)  enough  velvet  for  sleeves ; 
temanother,  while  a  little  new  metaliaM,  htodarte laine,  1 
w  «riped  velvet,  must  be  porchaeed  for  the  oveislrssB. 

There  is  a  ctiange  in  flounces.  The  new  styles  ase  not 
Soviag,  bat  are  attached  to  the  skirt  almost  as  closed  near 
fte  lower  edge,  as  at  the  top.  They  are  made  foil  and 
bcBcky,  with  double  and  oven  treble  box^laita.  Yarious 
Bstt«d  tabUers  have  lately  come  Into  vogue.  Some  are 
Bade  of  soft  silk  braid,  either  colored  or  Uack,  tied  in  dia- 
■cad  shape,  and  richly  Cringed;  othen  are  of  chenille. 
Silted  In  diamonds^  and  iMnged  with  chenille;  They  are 
vwy  rich  haoking. 

Braid,  np  to  the  present,  Is  deddedly  the  most  fsshion- 
•Ue  trimaning  ibr  day-dresMS.  There  are  mohair  bnJds  in 
bosdy-woven  tresses,  either  to  match  the  dress,  or  of  silk, 
ttixed  vrith  gold,  silver,  or  steeL  There  are  also  braids 
Bade  entirely  of  metal,  but  then  they  are  very  narrow; 
vhUe,  ca  the  oontnuty,  the  wider  a  mohair  hrsid  is,  the 
more  itylish  is  it  considered.  There  are  many  new  galoons 
for  rilk  and  cashmere  dfeosea.  They  are  loose*  baaketp 
woven  tresses,  ornamented  at  intervals  with  tufts  of  crimped 
braid.  As  for  the  fringes^  their  name  is  legion.  They  are 
crimped,  netted,  tufted,  (aaseled,  made  of  crimped  braid, 
of  ^^•^^^nji^  of  loops  of  galooB,  with  strings  of  buttons 
here  and  there,  and  are  of  all  widths,  fhnn  two  to  six 
tacbes.  These  new  cashmere  fringes  are  full  of  color, 
■nd  an  used  effectively  on  plain  oolorv.  Cloth  bands,  in- 
tnded  for  trimming  cloth  dreaus,  look  well  embroidered, 
■ad  Ihsnbownd  with  the  new  ceihmnrs  galoons  of  <oft,  rich 
iOk.  Feather  trimmJngi  are  ak»  much  worn,  the  newest 
deoga  being  a  ruche  of  feathers  for  heading,  bekrw  whldi 
there  is  a  fringe  of  feathers.  This  is  made  in  finely-curlsd 
osixidi4iBathers,  and  in  greenish-Mack  oocks' feathers.  An- 
QCher  novelty,  but  rather  a  costly  one,  isa  row  of  pkespants* 
fesdhers,  placed  In  the  midst  of  a  hand  of  ostrich  ftathen. 

■vxjmra  Duhbv  are  also  eompused  of  two  or  thras  ma- 
terials, and  often  of  as  many  colon,  a  foshion  vrfaicb  will 
tad  fonfpr  with  economical  poople,  as  paits  of  two  of  three 
old  drtmuB  can  thus  do  good  service  In  making  one  new 
ens.  Dresses  made  high  in  the  neck  are  moce  and  mora 
pqpnlar,  bat  these  aro  made  very  dreisy  by  e  good  deal  of 


hM3e:ar  tvHe  in  the  op«i  ftnnt,  with  bonqueto  of  flowers  on 
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Via.  L— LxTTLs  Bot's  Suit  or  Ash-Okat  Olorl— The 
Kniekerboeker  trooserB  are  quite  full  at  the  knee.  The 
Cloth  paletot,  of  the  color  of  the  trousers,  has  pockets  Just 
indicated  by  a  braid.  Broad  enO^  bonnd  with  hrsid,  and 
a  wMe  ooUar  of  black  velvet. 

Fio.  n.— BoT's  Suit  or  MTnns-Onmn  Olotil— The 
trousers  reach  to  the  knee,  and  are  dose  fitting.  The  short 
jacket  is  double-breasted,  and  has  a  front  of  hkck  velvet 
Deep,  black  velvet  cufb  finish  the  sleeves.  Cb^p  of  black  • 
relvet  with  a  green  cock's  feather  in  front 

Fio.  xn^— Touno  Ouil's  Drbss  or  Blub  Yutzt^— The 
under-dress  is  trimmed  with  a  broad  band  of  soft  gray 
chinchilla  fur.  The  uppernlress  Is  shorter  in  front  than  et 
the  back,  where  it  Is  laid  in  plaita,  bss  wide,  open  sleeves, 
and  is  also  trimmed  with  a  narrow  band  of  chinchilla. 
There  is  a  dose  sleeve  of  the  blue  Telvet,  with  a  fur  cuil, 
under  the  opon  deeve.  Hat  of  gay  fdt,  with  giv  ClMher, 
and  bound  with  blue  velvet 


N0TI0X8. 

4^  Ix  BEMTTTiiro,  for  **  Peterson's  Magazine,**  name,  at 
the  top  of  yeur  letter,  your  post-olfico,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  procure  a  po6t-ofBce  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
post-ofllce  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia*  deducting  ^e  exchange:  if  a  dnft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greeidMCks  or  notes  of  National  banki^  and  rb- 
gister  your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Chajoh  J. 
pRSBaon,  No.  80e  Chestnut  Street,  Phihwldphia. 

jK^  Persons  ordering  the  Kagasine  fkom  agents,  or  deal- 
ezs,  must  look  to  then  for  the  supply  of  the  work.  The 
publisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  is  neponslble. 

4^  When  the  direction  of  a  Majidne  is  to  be  changed. 
Bay  at  vriukt  post-olBce  it  was  rsodved,  as  well  as  the  one  it 
is  to  be  sent  to  in  future. 

49*  Oontrlbnten,  who  wkh  to  prsasnrs  thsfr  acdds^ 
must  keepcoples  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  return 
manuseriplB  that  ws  cannot  use. 

4^  No  snbsoriptlon  reodved,  at  dub  prices,  for  less  than 
a  year.  Olub  subscribes  most  bsgin  with  dther  the  Jannary 
or  the  July  irambcr. 

4^  Bask  nnmbexs  for  1878, 1874,  and  1875,  may  be  bad 
of  the  principal  agents,  or  of  the  pnbliaber. 
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THE    SIGNERS    OF    THE    DECLARATION. 

BY     HENRY     J.VERNON. 


N  the  January  num- 
ber we  described,  at 
large,  old  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  in  which 
the    Declaration   of 
Independence    was 
passed.  The  present 
article  will  be  devo- 
ted to  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration,  and 
especially     to    the 
Committee  which  re- 
A  ][IMBKB*8  GHAIIL         ported  it. 
Eren  so  late  as  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a 
loajority  of  the  people  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  pro- 
bable, shrank  from  a  separation  from  England. 
But  the  more  far-seeing  patriots  had  realized, 
long  before,  thai  Independence  was  inevitable. 
The  "  logic  of  events,"  as  it  has  been  fitly  called, 
tdded  to  the  number  of  these  patriots,  day  by 
^j.    In  the  spring  of  1775,  public  opinion  had 
reached  such  a  point,  in  the  powerful  Colony  of 
Virginia,  that  when  its  Convention  met,  one  of 
its  trst  acts  was  to  instruct  its  representatives  in 
(^ogress  to  *'  propose  a  declaration  of  Indepen- 
(lence."   Others  ot  the  Colonies  immediately  imi- 
^s^  this  example.    Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  deli- 
gate  from  Virginia,  pursuant  to  his  instructions, 
r5»e  in  hia  place,  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  offered 
*  resolution,    accordingly,   "that  these  united 
0>lonie8  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States ;  and  that  all  political  con- 
DecUon  between  us,  and  the  State  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

John  Adams,  from  Massachusetts,  immediately 
Mconded  the  resolution.  On  the  1st  of  July  the 
motion  came  up  for  consideration.  It  was  de- 
taurf  on  that  day,  and  the  succeeding  one,  and 
passed  finallj  on  the  2nd.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, (as  early  as  the  11th  of  June,)  a  committee 


had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  form  of  Decla- 
ration. This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, of  Virginia ;  John  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Ro- 
ger Sherman,  of  Connecticut;  and  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  of  New  York. 


SOUTH  FRONT  OF  INDSPENDENCB  HALL  IN  177Q. 
The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  which 
the  articles  of  the  proposed  Declaration  were  dis- 
cussed, and  finally  appointed  Jefferson  and  Ad- 
ams a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  the  document. 
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THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION. 


AduJDB  insisted  that  Jeflferson  should  prepare 
the  paper  alone.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  Declaration,  as  it  was  passed,  is  the 
work  of  Jeflferson,  with  a  few  alterations  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  Adams  and  Franklin  in  com- 
mittee, and  some  corrections  and  omissions  made 


in  Congress.     We  give  the  opening  paragraph. 


\  copied  from  the  original  draft  in  Jefferson's  hand- 
}  writing,  with  the  erasures  and  substitutions  just 
;  as  they  were  left,  when  the  Declaration  was  adopt- 
ed  by  Congress. 

The  Declaration,  as  thus  modified,  was  finally 
j  adopted  on  the  fourth  of  July.     John  Adams, 


TABLE  ON  WHICH  THE  DECLARATION  WAS  SIGNED, 
writing  to  his  wife,  on  the  fifth,  says:  ''Yesterday 
the  greatest  question  wa&  decided,  that  was  ever 
debated  in  America ;  and  greater,  perhaps,  never 
was  or  will  be  decided  among  men.     A  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  without  one  dissenting  Colony. 
'  that  these  United  States  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States.'     The  day  is 
passed.     The  fourth  of  July,  1776,  will  be  a  me- 
I  morable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America.     I  am 
I  apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated,  by  succeeding 
;  generations,  as  the  great  anniversary  festival.    It 


FAC  SIMILE  OF  PART  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  COPT. 


HANCOCK'S  CHAIR, 
ought  to  be  commemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliver- 

;  ance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  • 
It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomps,  shows, 
games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illumi- 
nations, from  one  end  of  the  continent  t^  tlie 
other,  from  this  forward  forever.  You  will  think 
me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am  not. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  trea- 
sure, that  it  will  cost  to  maintain  this  declaration, 
and  support  and  defend  these  States  ;  yet  through 
all  the  gloom  I  can  see  the  rays  of  light  and  glory. 
/  can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  more  than  aU  the 
means. ^^ 

The  engraving,  after  Trumbull's  great  picture, 

i  which  we  give,  as  a  supplement,  ^ith  this  num- 
ber, is   sometimes  called  "The  Signing  of  the 


THE  SIGNERS  OP  THE  DECLARATION. 


lOi 


DecUration.'"    Strictly  speaking,  this  is  an  error.  \  as  that  of  Hancock,  are  anachronisms.   The  artis 
The  picture  really  represents  the  committee  re-  |  had  not  the  real  chairs  before  him. 


porting  the  docament.  Prominent  in  the  fore- 
groniid  is  the  President  of  Congress,  John  Han- 
cock, of  Massachusetts.  In  front  of  the  table  is 
the  oommittee :  the  Tenerable  head  of  Franklin, 


It  was  from  the  second  story  window  of  the 
State  House,  on  the  Walnut  street  front,  that  the 
Declaration  was  first  read  to  the  people.  Mr. 
John  Nixon  was  the  reader.    We  give  an  engraT- 


the  tall  figure  of  Jefferson,  and  the  thick-set  per- 
son of  John  Adams,  particularly  conspicuous. 
The  bold,  almost  defiant  signature  of  Hancock, 
was  the  first  to  be  affixed  to  the  document,  and 
10  Tery  characteristic.  But  the  hand-writings 
of  Jefferson,  and  the  others  of  the  committee, 
Ahai  we  gire,  are  hardly  less  so. 


ing,  on  the  first  page,  of  this  south  front  of  In- 
dependence Hall,  showing  the  tower  as  it  was 
in  1776.  The  window  from  which  the  Declara- 
tion was  read  is  the  one  oyer  the  door. 

The  majority  of  the  signers  were  in  the  Tery 
prime  of  life,  at  the  time  they  affixed  their  names 
to  the  Declaration.    The  youngest  was  twenty- 


z^^^?^ 


y^y^e/^  ^h^e^. 


^>?-?^ 


The  table  on  which  the  DecUration  was  signed 
is  preserred  in  Independence  Hall,  and  we  give 
an  engraving  of  it  on  the  preceding  page.  The 
chair  in  which  John  Hancock  sat  is  also  kept 
there,  with  many  others,  in  which  the  members 
eat.  We  engrave  them  for  this  article.  In  Trum- 
bull's picture,  the  chair  of  the  members,  as  well 


seven  years  old ;  the  oldest  seventy ;  but  forty-two 
out  of  the  fifty-six  were  between  thirty  and  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  aU  waa  forty- 
three  years  and  ten  months.  Twenty-four  were 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  All  were  what 
is  called  educated  men;  more  than  half  being 
graduates  of  colleges. 
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Nearly  all  of  them  rose,  in  after  years,  to  high 
9tation  in  their  respective  States,  or  in  the  nation. 
Two  became  President.  Not  one  died  with  a 
9tAin  on  his  name.  Their  average  age,  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  was  sixty-eight  years  and 
four  months.  Many  lived  to  a  much  greater  age, 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  others  being  more 
than  eighty  when  they  died.  The  latest  survivor 
was  also  the  oldest,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  ninety-five 
years  old. 

The  mention  of  his  name  recalls  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  was  the  only  one  who  added  a 
territorial  title  to  his  signature.  This  was  not 
done,  however,  from  motives  of  pride.  Tradition 
asserts,  that,  when  he  came  to  sign,  some  one 
said,  '*  but  there  is  more  than  one  Charles  Car- 
roll, how  will  it  be  known  that  it  is  you  ?"  **  I 
will  add  my  place  of  residence,"  was  the  courage- 
ous answer,  '<  and  then  there  can  be  no  mistake." 
And  he  did. 

It  was  no  imaginary  peril  that  he  and  the 


others  ran.  When  they  pledged,  "  their  lives 
and  fortunes,"  they  meant  what  they  said;  and 
they  knew,  that  if  they  were  conquered,  they 
would  be  executed  to  a  man.  Thirty  years  had 
scarcely  passed,  since  the  insurrection  of '45,  in 
favor  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lords,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  block, 
were  still  bleaching,  black  and  awful,  above 
Temple  Bar,  in  London.  A  similar  fate  was  not 
improbable  for  the  Signers. 

Not  only  was  the  open  ground,  on  the  Walnut 
street  side,  filled  with  crowds,  when  the  Decla- 
ration was  first  read  to  the  public,  but,  as  cotem- 
porary  writers  tell  us,  the  corridor  within,  and 
the  great  stair-case,  were  packed  densely  with 
people.  In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  this  stately  corridor.  At  the  end  of 
this  article,  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  not  less 
stately  stair-case,  leading  from  it,  up,  through 
the  tower,  to  the  second  story.  This  illustration 
I  includes  the  window,  the  large  one  in  the  centre, 
1  Arom  which  the  Declaration  was  read. 


ORAmd  nAXB-OASfi  IN  INDEPENDENCB  HALL. 


SAVING    MATCHES. 


BT    Ua,B»    J,    ■.    K<0OHAVO9T. 


*'  Tbu  is  Um  tee<iiid  mOch  I  hay  piok«d  v^ 
in  this  house  to-day,'*  said  Paul  Tardlsy,  with 
eonddcmUs  sererii/  in  his  tone.  "  It  is  a  rmj 
bad  sign,  indsed,  Matflda,  with  T^gpid  to  oor 
pn^eritj.  If  one  is  not  saying  in  these  small 
mattsn,  no  matter  how  laife  the  income  is,  one 
can  nerer  get  on  in  life.  I  hare  often  spoken 
of  having  one  of  those  mantel-Tases  fiHed  with' 
lsmp-Ii|^ten,  so  we  need  not  use  so  many 
amtehes;  but,  for  some  resson,  I  nerer  get  these 
things  atimded  to.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it»  Ma- 
tnds^  but  we  are  ronning  behind  in  our  ailUn, 
sad,  I  most  be  sUowed  to  repeal  a  remark  I 
heard  a  man  make  yesterday,  *  A  man  most  ask 
his  wife's  leare  to  thrtre.' " 

So  saying,  Pmd  lighted  his  dgsr  with  the  air 
of  a  maa  who  has  discharged  i^  wei|^ty  doty. 
He  felt  that  he  had  administered  a  tstj  fitting 
rtboke  to  his  wife's  wasteftdness,  afl4  he  walked 
awBj  to  his  shop  completely  satisied  with  Umselt 

Matilda  went  abont  her  aooostomed  duties  with 
a  sli^itly  depressed  air,  as  Aoni  Syltia^  eoitld 
not  help  obsenring.  Annt  Sylvia  was  making  i^ 
▼isit  at  the  house  of  her  nephewt  sad  eovkl  not 
help  taking  mental  notes  of  much  that.wient  om 
siwuftd  her.  She  was  Paul's  mother's  obtsr, 
sad  had  tried  to  do  her  doty  by  the  boy  whetk 
he  wee  growing  up,  but  she  felt  that  somehow 
she  had  missed  a  point  or  two.  She  quietly  re- 
solTcd  that  she  would  do  her  best  to  supplement 
former  deficienctes  before  she  went  home.  She 
would  open  Ptaul's  eyes  a  liUle,  to  helni^t  taker 
a  juster  riew  of  himself  and  his  wife,  if  it  was 
m  her  power  to  do  it. 

Not  being  any  cf  his  '*  wife's  relations,"  it 
was  easier  fbr  her  to  speak  out  Besides,  she 
had  a  few  thousands  to  leare  to  somebody*  end 
that  ^Te  weigjit  to  her  opinions  smongall  her 
nieces  sad  nephews,  not  to  speak  of  their  pa- 


So  it  happened,  on  that  nioy  evening,  n  Ma- 
tiUa  was  hushing  the  ba>y  to  sleep  in  the  nursery, 
that  Annt  Sylvia  took  occasioa  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  PaaL 

"  So  bnsineBi  dees  not  go  ezaetly  to  your 
mind,  these  times,  Fsal,"  she  remarked: 

"Why,  no,  auntie,  net  quite.  We  ought  to 
amke  another  payment  on  our  house,  next  month, 
of  a  hnndred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  I  can't  raise 
twenty-five !" 

Vol.  LXIX.— 7 


"WhatisthetreuUer* 

«Busi]iee8isdnll,and  it  costs  a  great  deel  is 
keep  house.  I  am  not  safe  but  hCasding  weald 
heehMper.  I don'tthink  Matilda  midentands 
saving  qalte  as  Welles  she  on^t.  She  does  not 
mesatobewisteftd,  of  eovoee.  But  little  leaks 
rink  a  ship,  you  know." 

**  Just  like  evesy  man,  sinee  Adam's  time," 
said  Aunt  Sylvia,  a  little  tartly.  "Always  ready 
to  tuck  the  bisme  on  a  woman«  Vow,  I  hove 
bees  in  your  heose  above  a  week,  and  I  am  of 
ih9  opinion  that  Matilda  is  a  mn<^  more  saving, 
prudent  wife  than  you  deserve." 

"  Ton  always  were  hard  on  me;,  Annt  Sylvia," 
ssad  Psq],  in  an  i^tored  tone. 

"  None  too  herd  for  your  good,  Fsui.  If  Ma- 
tilda was  alitlle  iMre  eeif-«sser«iag,  and  Isss  pa^ 
tient  with  yen,  it  would  bft  to  yerar  advantage. 
I  blame  her  for  putting  up  with  what  you  said, 
thm  moning,  shout  that  ssaislL  She  should 
have  spoken  her  mind  to  yon  plsialy.  Ptad, 
how  numy  sutohes  do  yon  suppose  one  dgar 
would  boy  T  Three  hundred.  Then,  evei^r  lime 
yon  smoke  a  cigar,  yea  waste,  ia  reslity,  as  many 
is  three  iHsndred  msiehes.  If  MsliMa  sfiraek 
off  a  whole  pack  to  li^  her  fire,  it  weald  hot 
b«|^  to  compare  with  your  wasieftilness.  I 
know  you  do  not  smoke  less  than  three  cigars  a 
day.  That  is  enough  to  keep  your  wife  in 
matches  for  weeks,  if  not  for  months.  Now, 
paper  Ismp-lighters,"  she  continued,  "  are  all 
iery  well,  when  you  have  children  to  make 
them.  But  a  busy  housekeeper's  time  is  too 
valuable  for  such  work.  Tou  remember  the  old 
proverb  about  saving  at  the  spigot.  Tou  would 
have  your  wife  continually  on  the  look-out  about 
those  infinjtissimsl  eoonomies,  which  save  no- 
thing, wUle  you  squander  doflsrs  on  trifies  that 
you  could  better  do  without 

*<  The  loss  of  a  day  to  your  business  is  an- 
other great  waste.  How  many  weeks  pass  with- 
out a  holiday  of  some  sort  T  Last  week  it  was  a 
journey  by  the  cam,  which  cost  you  twt>  dotlara 
fere,  and  I  don't  know  how  touch  for  dinner, 
and  street-car  Are  in  the  city.  This  week,  you 
know,  yoa  hired  a  ho^e  to  go,  with  a  friend, 
into  the  countxy,  to  see  his  new  place..  Hrhen 
has  Blatada  taken  even  a  half  a  day's  hoUday  f" 

•*  But  a  woman's  place  is  at  hotlie,  auntie." 
said  Paul,  rather  vexed  at  being  cornered. 
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**  And  a  man's  place  is  at  his  business.     It  j 
cannot  go  on,  aU  the  same,  when  he  is  awa/ 
from  it;  that  is,  if  he  has  any  ability  worth 
speaking  of.    Come,  Paul,  you  jdivM  hBi^  ^  ^ 
more  reasonable,  or  I  shall  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  share  in  your  bringing  np.  Drop 
this  habit  of  looking  out  for  motes  in  your  wife's 
eyes,  and  consider  the  beam  in  your  own  eye. 
So  distiiictly  utdentand,  my  boy,"  said  Aunt 
SylTia,  wifh  her  decided  shake  of  the  chin, 
which  Paul  knew  wo  WeU,  *'  ilol  a  penny  of  mine 
ever  goes  for  cigai^money)  or  llTeiy^UiiAe  d^bts, 
octept  it  is  to  take  wiHi  and  child  out  fw  a  drire. 
I  am  quite  wilting  to  ha^e  yoa  eaU  on  fn^  tbr 
thai  sizpply  oh6e  a  week.    I  ezprettdy  stipulate 
that  the  onstemaiy  dhe<4c  wfaioh  I  send  down  on 
Ohristiiias,  is  to  be  spent  fee  the  last  penny  by 
Matilda  herself;  and  I  am  f  o  h«v«  t3ie  privilege 
of  looking  oret  her  aooount^book,  with  Uie  items 
noted,  when  I  come  again.    She  will  not  haye 
the  stigfatest  olsfeotions,  and  it  wHl  senre  as  a 
check  to  your  teaiing  it  all  away  froui  her.    Tea 
see  I  don't  fhrget  how  yoa  uAed  to  tiease  yOUr 
old  aantie  in  flMmer  yean';  and  t  must  tty  to 
make  amends  to  your  Wif^  for  spoiling  you  so 
badly." 

The  sound  of  a  weary  little  ^t  on  the  sti^, 
pat  a  stop  to  fiirther  cotiTersation,  and  prseently 
BlatUda  entered,  and,  with  all  haste,  brought' 
down  the  eewing-baeket  in  an  absent  way,  and 
forthwith  was  iramereed  in  its  oontento.  Her 
fingers  were  ttliiible,  spite  of  the  di/t  hard' 
work,  and  mended  garments  were  laid  out, 
neat^  folded  on  the  table,  one  alter  another!  in 


a  way  that  astonished  Paul's  newly-opened  eyes. 
To  think  that  she  must  work  on  and  on  for  hours, 
after  his  work  was  over,  and  he  neyer  had 
thought  about  it  before  1  And  he  had  been  call- 
ing her  wasteftil,  and  all  that,  in  return. 

"  I  am  an  awM  scamp,  auntie,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, as  he  arose  and  picked  up  the  basket,  and 
set  it  back  en  the  shelf,  while  Matilda  followed 
him  with  bewildered  eyes. 

Aantie  nodded  approTingly,  and  Matilda  in- 
;  quired  if  Pltnl  had  gone  craiy. 

'*No,  dear.  I  am  Just  coming  to  my  right 
mind.  No  more  work  after  this  time  of  night, 
or  I  shall  f^l  compelied  to  drop  your  thimble  in 
the  well.'* 

''  I  am  afraid  your  toes  will  be  cold  this  win- 
ter, if  I  don't;  not  to  'speak  of  poor  little 
Frankie's." 

"Pact,  is,  dear,  I  am  going  to  turn  oyer  a 
new  leaf.  I  shall  smoke  fbwer  cigars,  ^d,  with 
what  I  Biiye,  buy  new  socks  for  beby,  and  all  of 
us.    Tou  shan't   wear  your  lifb  out  mending 


these  old  things.  Tou  must  work  less,  and  take 
more  recreation;  Aantie,  here,  hAa  been  (jiving 
me  such  a  dressing-down  as  I  haven't  had  since 
I  wee  ten  years  old.  Come,  play  me  an  o}d  tune, 
dear,  and  show  that  you  have  forgiven  me  for 
being  svoh  an  oM  bear." 

Wise  old  auntie  slipped  away  to  write  a  letter 
she  wished  to  post  in  the  morning,  and  gave  the 
two  their  bright  sitting-room  aU  to  themselves. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  bright  evenings ;  and  the 
t;wo  had  never  reason  to  regret  the  fortnight's 
visit  from  good  Aunt  Sylvia. 


I    WILL    NOT    FBAE. 


BT     a.    8.    OUT&AM. 


Ill  my  deflpondlng  eyes  an  endltn  train 
or  caret  and  labon  thickened  on  the  pUln ; 
Ciadled  laTvaM,  nniiMd  to  loodi  er  )ploagh, 
Bough  yoke  of  nrrltcule,  aoA  aweattog  bivir, 
My  nanUngs  pined  and.wlthered  in  my  light, 
Or,  needy,  walked  the  crooked  paths  of  night 

Bat  in  the  deeps  a  Toioie  of  sweptnew  aaid, 
The  aainta  of  God  look  bat  for  daily  bread ; 
Ckrea  on  my  ehoal^er  oaat,  ftx)m  donbt  be  free, 
And  let  thy  ehBdrea  learn  to  wait  on  ma. 
I  liatened,  and  a  ataff  waa  In  tt  j  handa, 
like  hit  which  bloaaomed  into  two  gvpat  banda. 

In  that  iweet  time,  when  apple^doomi  aie  white, 

And  robini  sing,  and  hearts  expect  delight, 

We  ileep,  on  tiptoe  for  the  mora,  and  low 

Tht  doada  haiig  weeping,  and  the  nortt  windi  blow. 

The  bees  an  hlTed.  tbe  le«vM  and  iow«iw  are  toiB ; 

And  the  great  tonaing  brandiea  bend  and  moan. 


Hapless  the  Insect  who  must  wake  and  find 
His  one  day  dark  with  crpsses  so  unkind ; 
"f  et  happy,  too,  he  known  no  bottor  lot, 
Ko  eDBiiier  weather^  so  he  hmrmurs  not, 
Spite  of  tha  dieajry  houn  withoat  a  aun. 
His  Ufe  is  Hved,  his  mystic  dance  Is  done. 

^me  daya  must  giooiny  be,  tome  litea  o^nuaMt, 
But  murmur  not,  the  rain  « ill  poon  bo  put ; 
Let  nothing  move  to  enry  or  complaint, 
Shake  off  unmanly  fesn,  and  play  the  saint ; 
All  needfhl  things  are  by  Ood*s  word  sscMre, 
The  htvttkiM  pvomlaed,  and  the  water  aore. 

There  (t  no  nar^aUHrtni  6d  the  hill, 
Calm  are  tha  watar-Hopda,  the  land  lastlU; 
.  Thy  sins  are  pardoned,  Loto  hath  made  thee  whole. 
Oh,  where  Is  he  that  can  condemn  thy  soul  ? 
Bttfe  in  Hi«  ahnt  there  Is  no  eril  thing, 
Life  has  no  misery,  and  death  no  sting  I 


"LISA'S    LITTLE    STORY/' 
BT  VAVirik   noDGSov  BVftiraTT. 


LiAA  crept  Qp  stftin,  and  pauMd  at  tlM  door 
of  the  little  saloon  one  monMot,  to  look  in  at 
Doris  and  her  admirers. 

"  8h«'d  be  awftUljsaTage^  Sn  her  quiet  waj,  if 
she  was  to  see  mfi"  she  said.  "  But  she  don't 
see  me ;  and,  of  course,"  with  a  shrug  «f  her 
shoalders,  "  Fm  not  fit  to  be  seen." 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  final  statement, 
too.  A  joung  person,  in  a  second-hand-looking 
black  aJpaca,  whose  crushed  folds  and  frills  are  Aill 
of  dust,  with  her  abundant  shock  of  hair  threats 
ening  to  fhU  about  her  ears,  and  with  her  hat 
hanging  from  her  hand  b j  an  absurd  twist  cf 
t«l,  is  certainty  not  a  rtry  presentable  olgect. 

And  Doris  inside  I  Ah,  how  immaculate  t 
How  oool,  and  ft^sh,  and  fkir,  Doris  was ;  and 
how  impoosible  it  would  hare  been  to  imagine 
her  looking  anjthing  else  but  fresh  and  immacu- 
kte,  and  beantiftil  t  Lisa  had  not  really  known 
how  hot  her  own  black  was  until  she  saw  Doris' 
sflrery-white,  simple' alpaca,  too ;  bat  of  a  Tery 
different  texture  fti>m  Lisa's;  and  such  a  dainty, 
artistic  aAJr,  with  its  gracefril  train,  and  pearly 
pale-blue  silk  trimmings.  Doris  was  fond  of 
peariy  tints,  and  always  wore  them.  She  had  a 
great  pale>pink  rose  in  her  hair  now,  and  it  was 
so  becoming  to  her,  that  lisa  clenched  her  hand, 
and  Just  checked  a  little  groan.  Not  that  she 
had  any  ill-feeling  agidnst  Doris,  poor  child  I 
It  was  because  she  was  so  bitter  against  her  own 
dark,  thin,  OTcrgrown  young  self. 

**  It's  no  wonder  they  adore  her,'*  she  said. 
^'And  that  is  a  new  one,  too.  And  he's  as 
handsome  as  she  is.  Erery body's  handsome  but 
me.  And,  oh,"  in  a  passionate  little  burst, 
•'what  a  little  beast  lam !" 

Haring  bestowed  this  objectionable  appella- 
tion upon  herself,  she  cooled  down  somewhat; 
perimps  because  her  attention  was  specially  at- 
tracted to  the  new  risitor,  who  had  turned  her 
fkce  toward  her.  She  drew  a  step  nearer  the 
door,  and  warmed  into  new  admiration. 

"  Oh  I"  she  cried,  under  her  breath,  «<  if  there 
is  anything  to  choose  between  them,  I  think  he 
is  the  liandsomer  of  the  two.  He's  actually 
beantilbll  He  has  Jet  eyes,  like  a— like  a 
deerl" 

But  at  that  Teiy  moment  she  was  forced  to 
ignominious  fiight  The  channing  indiridual, 
with  ayes  like  a  deer,  was  eridently  going  to 


cross  the  roonna  fbr  something,  so  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Lisa  but  to  gather  up  her  alpaca, 
and  dart  up  the  third  staii^case,  like  a  young 
penon  who  had  suddenly  been  afllicted  with 
dementia. 

She  reached  her  own  room  quite  out  of  breath, 
and,  in  her  excitement,  shut  the  door  with  a 
bang,  which  made  Doris  raise  her  eyebrows 
when  she  heard  it,  and  Bfis.  Drummond  exolaim, 
pkdntiTely, 

"There's  Lisa,  Doris  1  I  wonder  where  she 
has  been  tearing  about  all  day." 

When  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  her 
second  daughter  was  neither  a  beauty  nor  a 
genius,  Mrs.  Drummond  had  giren  her  orer  to 
the  Fates.  It  was  a  religious  belief  of  hers,  that 
Lisa  was  always  either  "tearing^'  or  V  racing" 
about  when  she  was  out  of  sight. 

"  A  girl  who-  gets  so  dishereled  must  do  some- 
thing," she  woiad  say,  resignedly.  "  And  when 
did  you  erer  see  Lisa  tint  she  was  not  dis- 
hereled?" 

She  did  not  take  into  conrideradon  the  (hct 
that  the  clothes  handed  down  from  Doris  to  her 
sister  had  always  been  made  the  Tery  most  of  by 
that  artistic  and  really  deft-fingered  young  wo- 
man, the  elder  Miss  Drummotid,  and  that  they 
lutd  not,  eren  in  their  early  bloom,  been  made  of 
the  less  perishable  materials  richer  people  could 
afford  to  buy.  Even  Lisa,  herself,  <tid  not  think 
of  this. 

**  Florentine  dust  sticks  so,"  she  said,  ruefUlly, 
as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass ;  **  and  I 
think,  of  all  the  places  we  have  been  to,  Florence 
is  the  dustiest.  But  sometimes  I  think  it  is  I 
who  stick  to  the  dust,  and  not  the  dost  that 
sticks  to  me.  Doris  noTor  looks  dusty.  She's 
not  untidy,  even  when  she  is  painting.  I  should 
be  a  palette  in  myself.  I  accumulate  dirt.  I'm 
that  kind  of  penon.  Oh  I"  flinging  herself  inttf 
a  chair  before  the  spindle-legged  toilet-table,  and 
laying  her  head  on  her  arms,  *'  how  I  wish — how 
I  wish  I  was  like  Doris  I" 

It  seemed  to  more  people  than  Lisa  that  Doris 
Drummond  was  to  be  enried  somewhat,  tfhen 
she  had  been  a  child,  she  had  been  a  handsome 
child — fliir,  clerrcr,  well-regulated,  and  amia- 
ble. When  she  became  a  woman,  she  was  a 
beaudfril  woman ;  a  woman  with  a  wondeTfrilly 
fidr,  findy-chiselod  foc^,  with  large,  deep-violet 
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ejes,  with  an  exqusite,  calm  Toice,  and  soft, 
warmly-tinted  hair.  She  was  a  young  woman 
who  must  necessarily  be  admired,  and,  added  to 
this,  she  was  a  genius ;  at  least,  t^re  were  peo- 
ple who  said  so.  She  had  at  least  a  talent  for 
painting  charming,  oorreot  little  pictures^  and 
making  excellent,  correct  little  copies  of  good 
things.  Whether  she  beliered  in  heieelf  er  not, 
it  would  haye  been  a  difficult  matter  to  decide ; 
but  Mrs.  Drummond  beliered  in  her«  and  had 
lived  on  the  Continent  year  after  year,  upon  her 
account.  She  had  lived  economically,  too,  as  she 
was  obHged  to  do,  with  her  amaU  income.  And 
when,  in  course  of  time,  Doris  occasionaUy  sold 
a  picture,  she  had  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  be- 
lieved in  her  great  future  with  still  greater  firm- 
ness. §he  could  do  nothing  with  Lisa.  Lisa  was  a 
Drummond ;  and  no  Drummoiid  had  ever  been  or 
done  anything  in  particular.  She  had  been  a 
beauty  herself,  and  it  was  ft  sad  blow  to  her  to 
find  lasa,  at  seventeen,  a  taU,  thin,  slip  of  a  girl, 
all  eyes  and  hair,  and  with  impoasible  mouth, 
and  nose,  and  skin.  **  All  three,"  ahe said,  con- 
fidentially to  Doris,  "of  the  most  indifierent 
description.    A  skin  like  an  Italian,  aad  a  mouth 

like  nothing  in  particular,  and  a  nose Well, 

I  can  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  Maker,  Doris, 
that  I  have  shed  team  over  her  nose  a  score  of 
times.  But,  I  must  say,  I  am  devoutly  grateftil 
that  it  is  not  a  snub.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
call  it  a  snub,  Doris.    Do  you  V* 

**No,  mother,'*  answered  Doris,  with  her 
placid  air. 

Mrs.  Drummond  glanced  up  at  her  aomirini^y. 

*'  Your  own,  my  dear,  has  been  an  inexpressi* 
ble  comfort  to  me !"  she  sighed. 

Doris  smiled  ftintly. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Drummond  continued,  shaJUng 
her  head.  "And  if  you  have  noticed,  Doris, 
noseS)  as  a  rule,  are  such  an  unsatisfhctory,  uncer- 
tain feature.  It  is  a  theory  of  mine,  that  more 
people's  happiness  and  prospects  for  life  are 
ruined  by  noses  than  by  anything  else.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  person  with  a  Boman  nose  who  looked 
as  if  it  belonged  to  him  7  I  must  say,  I  never 
did.  And  what  is  more  absurd  than  a  Roman 
nose  with  one  of  those  low  foreheads,  or  reced* 
ing  chins,  for  instance  ?  As  if  the  nose  was  ti7>- 
ing  to  look  at  the  chin,  and  the  chin  was  trying 
to  avoid  it.  And  I  am  sure  %  little  nose,  Doris, 
an  absolutely  little  neee,  on  one  of  those  larger 
red  fhces,  is  really  distressing.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  the  right  people  had  all  got  the  wrong  noses. 
Just  think  how  JI>eautifUlly  old  Mr.  Bebbington*s 
little  nose  would  suit  Amelia  Loring's  ftioe  1  It 
would  be  absolutely  piquant.  And  I  always 
shall  believe  that  young  Perry's  intentions  toward 


Laura  Bellingham  would  have  been  of  the  most 
serious  character,  if  he  could  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  her  profile.  And  to  think  of  her  wretched 
marriage  with  her  eousin,  and  all  those  frightfUl 
children  I" 

So,  in  eonsequence  of  her  indefinite  nose,  Lisa 
was  allowed  to  run  rather  wild.  Nobody  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  her,  thou|^  certainly 
Doris  was  always  kind  enouc^,  in  a  placid  way. 
She  was  sent  to  school  at  Boulogne,  and  at  six- 
teen was  taken  away,  and  began  her  wanderings 
with  her  motJier  and  sister.  She  grew  taller  aad 
thinnqr,  and  more  objectionable  in  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond's  eyes.  She  wore  Doris'  cast-off  ganneiits, 
and  was  kept  out  of  ught,  ae  much  as  possible, 
by  tacit  consent  on  both  sides.  When  they 
stopped  at  a  new  place,  she  explored  every  cor- 
ner of  it,  and  knew  more  <Mf  it  in  a  month  than 
the  other  two  did  in  a  year.  She  vinted  all  gal- 
leries, and  museums,  and  palaces,  which  were 
:  open  to  the  proprietors  of  empty  purses,  and,  in 
the  end,  gained,  us  a  fhshinn  of  her  own,  an  art 
education  such  as  few  girls  possess.  She  did 
not  know  that  she  was  gaining  anything.  She 
was  only  reetless  and  curious  in  a  childish  way, 
and  needed  amusement ;  but  she  assimilated 
knowledge,  nevertheless^  Even  Doris  was  start- 
led  sometimes  by  the  truth  aad  value  of  her 
crude  criticism,  and  by  the  amount  aad  natnre 
of  the  information  she  found  her  able  to  give. 

"  She  is  a  queer  child,"  she  would  say,  calmly. 
"  I  don't  know  where  she  learns  things." 

"  I  see  things,"  said  Lisa,  once.  "  How  can  I 
help  learning?  I  don't  know  anything  about 
schools,  and  all  that;  but  I  can't  help  seeing 
when  I  roam  about  so  much." 

"  Where  do  you  roam,  principally  ?"  inquired 
Doris. 

**  Anywhere  where  there  are  pictures  or  statu- 
ary; or— or — well,  anything  interesting.  I  must 
do  something." 

This  evening,  as  she  sat  before  the  shaky  toi- 
let-table, the  child  was  unhappy  enough.  She 
grieved  over  her  own  unsatisfactoriness  far  more 
deeply  than  her  mother  did.  She  v^as  fUll  of  a 
hungry  longing  for  some  of  Doris'  beauty,  or 
grace,  or  genius.  She  believed  implicitly  in 
Doris'  genius.  In  secret  she  longed,  with  child* 
ish  vehemence,  for  a  few  crumbs  of  ih^  adoration 
lavished  upon  Doris. 

"  I'm  a  woman — almost,"  she  said,  staring  at 
herself,  with  big,  sad,  tawny  eyes.  "I'm  seven- 
teen, and  nobody  has  ever  even  thought  of  fall* 
ing  in  love  with  me.  Oh  I"  clasping  her  impas- 
sioned hands,  "how  I  wish  I  had  a  lover— a 
lover  exactly  like  the  one  down  stairs  I" 

She  was  quite  in  earnest.    There  was  not  an 
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of  coquetry  in  tho  manner  in  which  she 
regarded  the  faee  the  glass  showed  her.  There 
were  people  who  wonld  haye  seen  a  rare  enough 
pieCuresquCBess  in  it,  bat  she  did  not.  It  had 
not  a  thin,  ihir  skin,  and  a  straight  nose,  Uke 
IKyris*.  Thai  was  enough  for  her  to  knew,  nnce 
■he  had  been  measured  by  Boris,  and  had  so 
msasored  herarif  all  her  lifo. 

'*  I  wonder  what  be  says  to  Dorii,  when  he — 
when  he  makes  love  to  her,"  she  murmured; 
sod  then  she  blushed  suddenly,  remembering 
the  eyes  she  had  so  poetieally  likened  to  a  deeH  s. 

8fae  had  not  gone  to  bed  when  Boris  same  up 
iiain;  and  Boris,  seeing  the  light,  opened  the 
door  to  lo(^  at  her ;  and,  standing  against  a  back- 
grouid  of  darkness,  with  her  own  light  in  her 
hand,  appeared  so  additionally  eharming,  that 
lisa  uiiered  a  little  admiring  exclamation. 

*'  Oh,  Boris  !'*  she  said. 

««  What  18  iir'  asked  Boris ;  and  Just  at  that 
moment  mored  bar  little  lamp  so  that  its  light 
fen  upon  the  soft  pink  of  her  flill-blown  rose. 

"  You  axe  so — so  pretty  V*  answered  Usa,  and 
with  so  odd  and  pathetio  an  inflection  in  her 
voice,  that  Boris  laughed. 

"So  pretty  rV  she  echoed.  "My  dear  Lisa, 
what  is  your  objection  T" 

lisa  shook  her  head. 

•« None, "she said, mefolly.   "Only Gome 

in,  and  let  me  look  at  you." 

Boris  did  as  she  was  told.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  she  rather  liked  this  kind  of  thing.  She 
was  even  kind  enough  to  trail  her  shtaiing  skirts 
serosa  the  lOom,  and  come  to  the  glass  itself. 
She  was  accustomed  to  Lisa's  unceremonious  ad- 
miration, but  she  was  as  nearly  touched  as  it 
via  possible  for  her  to  be  when  the  giri  leaned 
forward  abruptly,  and  kissed  her  round,  white 
wrist. 

**  Lisa  !*'  she  eried. 

"I — ^I'm  out  of  sorts,'*  answered  Lisa,  quite 
humbly,  drawing  her  little  brown  hand  hurriedly 
across  her  eyes.  "  I*m  hot,  and  tired,  and  dusty, 
sad — ^I  think  I've  got  a  headache.  Never  mind 
me,  Boris." 

Boris  cleared  her  throat  gently,  and  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass  agun.  Ah,  it  was  that,  was 
it  7  So  like  lisa,  to  be  vehement,  and  pathetic, 
and  a  trifle  hysterical,  over  every-day  physical 
ineoaveainoes.  And  yet,  in  a  well-regulated, 
aisisriy  manner  she  was  quite  fond  of  Lisa. 

•*  lisa."  she  said,  <«  I  have  been  thinking  that 
I  should  like  you  to  help  me  to  entertain  people 
on  Ihunday  night,  my  bilihday,  you  Ipiow. 
So  don't  run  away,  and  keep  out  of  sight.  There 
win  be  some  new  people  here,  an  American  lion 
r  the  rest    a  Mr.  Adrian  BasiUiurst." 


"  A  lion  V*  said  Lisa.  "  What  is  he  a  lion  for?" 

"  Because  he  cannot  help  it,  I  suppose,"  sud 
Boris.  **  If  you  mean  why  do  people  make  a 
lion  of  him,  that  is  explained  easily  enough. 
He  has  an  immense  deal  of  money.  If  he  was 
not  an  unusual  sort  of  person,  he  would  be  so 
rich  as  to  be  positively  unpleasant." 

"  I  can  stand  that,"  said  Lisa.  *'  I  thought 
he  was  an  author,  or  an  artist.  I  can  stand  him 
if  he  is  only  rich.^  And  then  she  started,  slightly, 
<*  Was  he  here  to-night?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  Boris  answered. 

"0-ohI"  said  Lisa. 

After  that  there  was  a  little  pause,  broken  by 
Boris. 

"  There  is  my  green  tulle,  you  can  wear,"  sh^ 
said.     <*  I  have  done  with  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Lisa.  "  You  are 
veiy  kind,  Boris,  though  green  isn't  at  all  my 
color,  and  I  shall  look  demoniacal  in  it." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  Boris.  "And  do  not 
use  such  strong  terms,  Lisa." 

She  went  out  of  the  room  shortly  afterward, 
carrying  her  pretty  train  daintily  over  her  arm ; 
and  Lisa  was  left  to  herself  in  a  rueftil  mood 
enough. 

When  Boris'  light  footsteps  had  died  out  of 
hearing,  Lisa  even  burst  into  a  wretched  little 
laugh. 

"Green  tulle!"  she  said.  "Green  tulle,  of 
all  colors  of  tulle  in  the  world.  She  would  look 
better  in  orange-color  herself  than  I  shall  in 
green." 

It  was  a  little  hard,  but  it  was  her  usual  fkte. 
:  Pale-green,  and  lilacs^  and  blues,  which  made 
;  her  delicate  olive  skin  look  almost  unwholesome, 
were  the  very  thing  fot  Boris,  and  consequently 
Lisa  was  invariably  doomed  to  them  in  their 
foded  stages.  She  seldom  had  a  positively  new 
garment,  poor  Lisa!  It  was  imperative  that 
Boris  should  look  weU,  but  she  was  not  of  much 
consequence.  "  And  traveling  is  so  expensive. 
And  how  much  of  your  allowance  have  you  left, 
Lisa  ?"  Mrs.  Brummond  always  found  it  neces- 
sary to  say  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 
month.  It  was  a  miserable  pittance  enough,  this 
poor,  little  allowance ;  and  though  it  was  Lisa's 
by  courtesy,  she  seldom  reaped  the  benefit  of  it. 

If  she  had  only  had  something  respectable  left 
to  her  this  month,  just  enough  to  buy  one  solitary 
dress  fonr  Boris*  birth-night  party!  She  could 
have  bought  one  for  so  little ;  a  maite-colored 
gause,  for  instance,  which  she  could  have  made 
herself,  In  a  fashion  elaborate  enough  to  atone 
for  its  simplicity,  or  rather  lack  of  other  trim- 
ming. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  puff,  and  ft^l,  and  plait  those 
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light,  airy  things/'  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  **  And 
they  always  look  pretty  when  they  are  fresh." 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  drew  Out 
her  purse.  But  there  was  little  use  in  examin- 
ing. There  was  some  money  there,  but  not 
enough.  **  Just  like  my  hat-trimmings  and  dress- 
materials  always  turn  out,  just  enough  to  driye 
one  mad.  Only  a  few  lires  more  would  do  it," 
she  said. 

She  thr^w  the  purse  across  the  room,  and  let 
it  lie  there.  The  thought  of  the  green  tulle  made 
her  desperate.  **  He  would  be  sure  to  think  she 
had  chosen  it  herself,  and  would  naturally  de- 
spise her.  How  could  he  help  despising  a  yel- 
low-faced creature,  who  was  so  utterly  devoid 
of  intellect  as  to  wear  a  green  dress.  Oh  !"  she 
groaned,  with  all  the  inconsistent  ferror  of  youth, 
**  I  wish  I  was  dead  and  buried  1" 

She  went  to  sleep,  picturing  to  herself  the  con- 
tempt with  which  Doris*  admirer  would  regard 
her,  and  she  awakened  thinking  of  the  green 
tulle  in  the  early  morning.  She  was  really  too 
miserable  to  sleep,  and  she  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  began  to  dress. 

«  I  must  do  something,"  she  said,  feyerishly, 
as  she  went  to  the  glass  to  arrange  her  hair ;  and 
it  was,  as  she  said  the  words,  that  a  sudden,  wild 
thought  played  across  her  mind.  She  had  just 
taken  the  pins  out  of  her  hair,  and  let  it  fall 
bose  about  her  shoulders.  Such  hair  as  it  was, 
too— at  least,  in  the  matter' of  hair,  she  could  tri- 
umph over  Doris,  though  she  had  never  thought 
of  doing  so.  Up  to  this  time,  she  had  been  rather 
prone  to  regard  the  great,  heavy,  curly  rope  as 
something  of  a  bore,  always  threatening  to  tum- 
ble down,  always  needing  new  supplies  of  hair- 
pins, and  setting  them  at  defiance  with  its  ob- 
stinate weight.  It  was  so  long  that  it  almost 
reached  her  knee.  It  was  so  thiok  that  she  lost 
patience  with  it;  and  it  was  so  prone  to  twist 
into  loose  curls,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  keep  it  quite  straight.  But  just  this  minute 
it  brought  her  heart  into  her  moutb, 

"  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before  ?"  she  gasped. 
<*  It  is  the  most  expensive  thing  one  can  buy, 
and  Vm  sure  they  must  pay  decently  for  it,  at 
least.  There  is  that  little  snuffy  man  in  the 
next  street — Guiseppe  Corsini— he  hasn't  got  a 
tress  in  his  place  like  this,"  holding  up  a  long 
lock. 

She  made  a  mad  little  dash  at  a  drawer,  and 
took  out  a  pair  of  scissors.  She  did  not  pause 
for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  thousand .  and  one 
things  which  would  have  presented  themselves 
as  objections  to  Doris'  well-balanced  mind.  She 
lifted  her  hair,  and  deliberately  out  off  two 
heavy  under-tresses. 


**  I  will  not  wear  the  green  tulle,  if  I  can  help 
it,"  she  said  through  her  little  shut  teeth. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Doris,  who  had  risen  early, 
also  mtt  her  younger  sister  coming  up  the  stair- 
case, in  her  wide-brimmed  hat  and  rough  shawl. 

"Lisal"  she  exclaimed,  **  what  can  have  in- 
duced you  to  go  out  so  early.  It  is  scarcely  re- 
spectable. And  how  excited  you  look  1  And  your 
hair  down  I  Your  are  getting  too  old  to  wear  your 
hair  in  thai  wi^.    And  your  cheeks  flaming  I" 

**  Flaming  1"  said  Lisa,  putting  her  hands  up 
to  them  with  a  short,  nervous  laugh.  "  Flaming  i 
That's  queer  I  1  went  out  because  it  was  cool. 
The  guide-books  may  say  what  they  like,  Doris, 
but  the  days  are  not  much  cooler,  during  Sep* 
tember,  in  Florence,  than  they  are  in  August. 
It  ifl  on\j  in  the  early  morning  that  one  can  en- 
joy a  cool  walk." 

«  You  do  not  look  cod,  at  least." 

Lisa  ran  up  sturs  with  her  small  purse  orush«d 
tight  in  her  trembling  hand.  No  wonder  8h« 
was  disheveled  and  excited.  Guiseppe  Corsini* 
who  was  a  little  scamp,  had  cheated  her  out- 
rageously ;  had  made  her  even  cut  off  more  of  her 
hair,  and  this  was  why  her  hair  was  down ;  but 
she  had  lire  enough  to  buy  the  maise  tarlatane, 
afnd  even  a  few  flowers,  and  leave  a  trifle  over. 

<*  Diagonal  cuffs,"  she  murmured,  "and  plenty 
of  them,  and  two  ruffles ;  and  I  hare  some  black 
lace ;  and  one  can  get  tube  roses,  and  leaves,  and 
things,  for  next  to  nothing.  And,  oh ! — what  a 
relief  it  is  to  think  of  it  1  I  even  wish  it  was 
Thursday  night  now." 

But  Fate  w»s  more  cruel  than  she  oould 
have  £uxcied.  She  went  down  to  breakfast 
looking  radiant,  and  could  scarcely  control  her 
self.  But  before  the  meal  ended,  she  was  cool 
enough.  Over  her  second  cup  of  ohooolate» 
:  Doris  looked  up  at  her. 

"  Lisa,"  she  said,  "  how  much  of  your  allow- 
ance have  you  left  this  month  ?" 

Lisa  felt  the  blood  fly  to  her  forehead,  aad 
then  she  turned  quite  cold. 

**  How  much  1"  she  faltered,  in  positive  agony. 

"Yes,"  returned  Doris.  "I  want  to  borrow 
I  what  you  have  left.  You  see,  there  will  be  so 
1  many  little  tbings  to  buy,  and  I  want  plenty  of 

flowers,  and What  is  the  matter?    What 

were  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"  I  was  going  to  buy  a  new  dress,"  stammered 
Lisa.    "I »' 

Doris  opened  her  jsyes  with  just  a  suggestion 
of  cold  surprise. 

"  A  new  dress  I"  she  echoed.  "  I  tbought.joii 
were  to  wear  my  green  tulle  I" 

"Oh,  Doris  1"  cried  the  poor  giri.  "Green 
makes  m»  so  diabolical,  and — and "     And 
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the  &Qi  was,  she  was  oUged  to  stop  beoaoM  her 
words  seemed  to  choke  her. 

«  Oh !"  said  Dope,  a  trifle  more  frigidly  etill. 
"  If  yoa  haye  any  use  for  the  money^-if  you  do 
noi  wish— of  course—-^" 

Lisa  ooold  nol  q>eah.  She  pushed  her  ehair 
esidc^  a&d  ran  up  ia  hsr  room  o«oe  jQore.  She 
flung  herself,  (ace  downward,  upon  the  hed»  ^d 
boret  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  I  may  as  well  giro  it  up,"  she  ori^d^  "  And 
I  wilL  I  cannot  even  sell  any  more  now,  be- 
cause she  would  think  I  had  kept  it  back.  And 
I  suppose  it  is  selfi»h  ia  me,  too.  She  usee  »11 
her  money,  only— only— ^Teiythitng  i|eem«  to  be 
so  becoming  to  her." 

She  felt  that  there  was  quite  a  tragic  element 
ia  her  misery,  but  she  did  not  quite  like  to  blame 
Doris.  She  was  piore  disheTcled  than  erer  when 
she  got  up  and  emptied  her  purse.  She  wrote  a 
fow  words  to  Doris  on  the  scrap  of  paper  in 
which  she  rolled  ijvi  coin^  . 

"  Dmas,  Dovn, — ^I  was  a  selfish  little  animal  to 
ears  at  alL  And  I  do  not  care  either ;  oiily  green 
IS  ghastly.  I  am  not  pretty,  fike  you,  you  see. 
Here  is  the  money ;  and  I  wish  it  was  more. 


Doris  found  the  girlish  scrawl  on  her  taUe, 
when  lisa  was  gone  out ;  and  when  she  read  it, 
she  vaUed,  a  geatle,  tolerant  smile.  It  was  so 
Hke  lisa.  And  she  counted  the  mon^  carefully, 
and  put  it  into  her  pretty  pearl  purse  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief. 

The  toilet  on  Thursday  night  was  a  hovxible 
task  to  lisa.  A  childish  spirit  of  grotesque  de- 
fiance seiied  upon  her  when„afler  helping  Doris 
to  dress,  she  retired  to  her  own. room  with  the 
green  tuUe. 

"  I  will  make  myself  look  as  frantic  as  possi- 
ble,'* she  said.  **  3^hat  do  I  care?  Tfhat  does 
anybody  care  i  Who  will  look  at  me  wh^  Doris 
is  near?" 

She  shook  her  .hair  out,  and  let  it  hang  loose 
below  her  waist,  and  theja  she  put  a  real  flower 
in  it,  laughing  saragely. , 

**  Bed  and  green  will  sui^  the  q^uieen," .  she 
quoted.    **  And  I  look  like  an  Ashantee  1" 

When  her  dress  was  on,  she  thought  of  some- 
thing else.  She  raiji  down  stairs,  into  the  studio, 
and  stole  some  of  Doris',  yermilion,  and  brought 
it  back,  lauj^iing  more  than  eyer. 

«<  There  isn't  color  eaoog^,"  sh^  aaid,  and 
forthwith  dipped  th^  corpo^er  of  a  handkercikief 
into  the  powder,  e«id  rubbed  it  nndictiyely  on,  to 
ber  cheeks. 

Then  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  her 
tyee  wide  open,  brif^t,  and  staring  with  misery. 


She  dare  not  cry,  for  lear  the  paint  should  ceme 
off*  She  would  aot  |^  down  until  the  company 
had  wriredfand  ih^a  Deris  could  not  send  her 
back.  She  laughed,  a  little  again,  when  she 
thought  hqw  hocrifled  her  mother  and  s&ster 
would  be  when  they  saw  how  she  had  decked 
henelf  for  the  sacrifice. 

"Oood  HearensI  What  a  Usarre-looking 
young  woman  I"  soin«  one  said  to  Mr.  Adrian 
Baailhurst,  when  she  came  into  the  room. 

Doris  almost  turned  pale  as  Usa  adraaoed 
to^vsardheTk     .,  i 

"lisa!"  she  cried,  "what  have  yea  been 
deitt^  with  yourself  7  What  induced  you  te  dress 
yOnr  hair  in  that  afaeuid  ftahion  T  And  what  is 
tha.  matter  with  your  face  Y  Ton  are  a  figure  fior 
a  masquerade  I" 

.  She  was  all  the  more  amaxed  because  she  saw 
Mr.  Adrian  Baailhurst  looking  at  the  giri  in  a 
pusaledt  half-startled  sort  of  way. 

<«  Is  that  little  girl  ^our  sisUr  ?"  he  aeked  her 
afterward.  "  I  did  not  knew  you  had  a  sister, 
&(ies  Drummoild." 

If  Lisa  had  neter  distinguished  herself  be- 
fore, she  distinguiahed  herself  this  eyening.  She 
amaxed  Doris,  and  made. her  laothw.gasp  for 
breath  more  than  once.  She  was,,  apparently,  in 
such  wild  spirit,  that  a  sensitiye  person  would 
hate  found  it  painful  to  watch  her.  She  talked 
and  laughed,  and  made  other  people  laugh  sO 
with  her  daringly  witty  speeches,  that  she  was 
quite  a  prominent  feature  of  the  entertaininent. 
Individuals  who  had  scarcely  realised  the  flust  of 
her  existence  heretofore,  began  to  listen  to  her, 
aif(d  wonder, 

"  What  has  sho  betn  thinking,  to  stand  in  the 
back  ground  so  long,"  murmured  a  reflectlTe, 
elderly  artist.  "She  is  dressed  in  defiance  of 
erery  rule  of  goqd  taste,  >ier  cheeks  are  painted 
infamously,  and  she  is  too  excitable ;  but  ^yes 
like  hers  weuld  be  any  woman's  redemption ; 
and  there  is  ten  ijjfL^B  as  much  in  her  ae  there 
is  in  that  pretty,  correctly-outlined  iliss  Doris.'/ 

Of  course,  evei7body  did  not  see  this.  There 
were  those  who  were  ecaadalised,  and  all  the 
more  scandalized,  because  the  girl  won  a  sort- of 
queer  triumph.  There  was  one  person  who  was 
a  sore  trouble  to  Xi9a,  and  this  was  nto  ether  than 
Mr,  Adrian  ;  Basilhurst.  Whaterer  she  did  or 
said,  she  could  not  look  up  without  finding  that 
tl^is  gentleman  was  watching  her.  And  in  an 
unusual  manner,  too,  with  a  kind  of  gentle  pity  in 
his  dark  eye^  •  ."  As  if  he  was  sorry  for  me,"  said 
Lisi^,  inwardly,  qi^ite  gulping  down  a  sob.  "Oh, 
what  a  kind,  beautiftil  face  he  has  I"  At  last* 
toward  the  end  of  the  erening,  she  fimnd 
herself  set  in  a  slight  tremor  by  seeing  Mr.  Ad- 
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riaa  Baflilhnrat  qqtom  the  roott«  and  •dTanoe 
toward  ber.  He  cnme  to  ask  ker  to  dasoe  with 
him,  but  Lin  noticed  that  he  did  ndt  speak  to 
her  as  the  other  men  did.  BomcAhing  in  the 
gentle  kindliness  of  his  i^oe  and  oAnner  made 
her  feel  asliamed  of  her  Termilion. 

She  made  no  more  wild  epeedies  when  thej* 
daaoed  together;  she  laughed  no  mere  ezeitable 
laogbi^;  her  eaLdtwnent  had  died  out,  and  left 
her  quite  pale,  exoeptwhei^  the  hetvible  paint 
humed  hereh^eks.  Ohe  wondered  how  he  oemld 
oare  to  dance  with  her  at  all.  But  he  seemed  t» 
ei^oy  himself  yety  ma^sh  in  a  qttiet  way,  'so 
mneh  that  if  she  oeiild  hare  forgotten  her  ver-  ; 
milion»  she  might  hat^e  gained  eeUrage.  As  it  ; 
wae,  she  ooidd  not,  tod  when  the  danee  was 
ended,  and  her  partner  suggested  that  they^ 
slumld  tnm  into  the  stndlo  to  oool  themseWes, 
she  was  quite  relieved. 

<<irou  look  tired,*'  he  said,  «<and  even  as  if 
jod  were  not  quite  weH.  MiflS  Drummond's  pic- 
tores  will  refresh. us  both/' 

But  the  fact  was  that  Lisa  could  not  qnite  nn- 
derstand  1dm ;  something  in  his  manner  puztled 
her ;  something  which  suggested  that  he  had  a 
motire  in  paying  her  these  attentions.  He  made 
her  sit  down  when  they  reached  the  studio,  and 
he  brouglit  her  reft'oshments  with  his  own  hands, 
and  then  he  took  a  seat  near  her,  and  talked  to 
her  in  a  low,  well-trained  voic^,  about  pictures, 
and  books,  and  divers  of  her  Florentine  faror- 
itea,  until  she  felt  as  if  she  must  be  dreaming. 

'•How  much  yon  know  about  everything,'* 
she  burst  forth,  in  hek>  innocent,  headlong  fash, 
ion,  at  last.  **  And  how — how  kind  you  are  to 
tell  mie  so  much.  If  it  had  been  Boris,  or  if  I 
had  been  like  Doris       ■** 

He  stopped  ber,  with  »  smile, 

"  Suppose  I  tell  you  the  truth  of  the  matter  f* 
he  said. 

It  was  such  a  remarkable  thing  to  say,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  Lisa  could  only  stammer 
a  word  or  so,  Incoherently. 

«♦  The  truth  ?"  she  said.     "  I  don't ** 

But  he  still  smiled,  and  appeared  so  undis- 
turbed that  she  was  Airther  from  understanding 
him  than  ever. 

**  I  have  known  you  veiy  much  longer  than  I 
have  knoMrn  Miss  Boris,  "he  said.  *  <  I  have  known 
yon  for  three  months  at  least.*' 

"Tour*  gasped  lisa.  "Ton  have  known 
me?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  «*  I  have  known  yon  for 
thtee  months,  and  I  have  a  piece  of  your  pro- 
perty ih  my  pocket  now." 

He  looked  a  little  grave,  but  with  a  peculiarly 
gentle  gravity,  iu  he  drew  something  from  his 


poeketp— «  something  wrapped  in  a  small  com- 


<«  Is  it  something  I  lost  V*  Usa  faltered.  « I 
am  always  losittg  thingii." 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  Yon  parted  with  it  wfll- 
ingly.**  And  then  and  there  he  unfolded  the 
paper,  and  showed  her  die  long,  curly  twist  she 
had  sold  to  Gniseppe  Oonrini  for  lires  enough  to 
help  to  buy  the  maise  dress. 

<^ Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Miss  Lisa,"  he 
said.  <*It  was  m  ifedioy  of  mine.*'  But  there  he 
broke  otf.  '       '  ' 

Lisa's  ^^embisng  hands  had  fhllen  upon  her 
knee,  her  hot  blushM  thrcNr  her  vermilion  into 
the  shade,  and  her  eyes  were  fbll  of  tears  of  bit- 
tor  humiHation. 

"Oh,  where  did  yon  get  it?"  she  cried. 
^  How  did  yott  know  f    How  could  he  dare  to 

tenr* 

It  Wis  hot  after  tiie  manner  of  ordinary  modem 
young  men  that  Mr.  Adrian  Baselhurst  made  his 
e:^planation ;  oonsidering  the  dramatic  situation, 
he  was  very  unthei^trical,  indeed,  very  straight* 
forward,  and  very  frankly  in  earnest. 

"  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it?"  he 
said. 

**  If  you  please."  And  Lisa  bent  her  head,  in 
spite  of  her  emotion. 

*'I  have  been  in  Florence  three  months,*'  he 
explained ;  *'and  the  first  day  I  came  here  I  saw 
you.  I  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  yon  came  in.  You  looked  pale  and  unhappy, 
and  you  knelt  down  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the 
altars,  and  said  a  prayer.  1  knew,  by  your  man- 
ner, that  you  were  not  a  G&tholic,  and  I  watched 
you,  and  your  face  ilzed  itself  on  my  memory. 
Sinc6  then  I  have  seen  you  almost  every  day ; 
sometimes  in  the  street,  sometimes  in  the  picture- 
galleries  and  churches ;  and  I  have  always  seen 
something  in  your  face  whidh  did  not  belong  to 
ywxt  youth.  I  have  wondenM  what  it  was,  and 
it  has  troubled  me  in  a  way  you  would,  periiapB, 
searbely  understand.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
life,  Miss  Lisa,  and  you  are  too  young  to  look 
tired  and  &gged  out.  W^ll,  one  morning  I  went 
out  early,  and  met  you  in  a  side  street.  You  had 
something  under  your  shawl,  and  you  looked  a 
little  frightened.  So,  I  followed  you  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  I  saw  you  turn  into  a  small,  dark 
shop.  When  you  came  out,  1  went  In.  The  man 
was  holding  his  purchase  in  his  hand,  and  I 
;  knew  it  at  once.  I  did  not  Uke  to  see  the  oily 
little  rascal  hold  ft ;  and  so  T  indulged  myself  in 
the  luxury  of  buying  It  from  him.  He  cheated 
me^  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  cheated  you ;  but  I 
knew  he  would.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  it 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  Aould  Uke  to  keep  it  there. 
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if  jou  will  let  me.  I  neTer  dreamed  of  your 
being  Miae  Drummond's  sister.  I  did  not  know 
she  had  one.  And  when  you  came  into  the  room 
to-night,  for  a  second  or  bo,  I  did  not  feel  quite 
►  of  y ou- 


Indiscreet  and  ill-regulated  to  the  last,  Lisa 
burst  into  passionate  tears  of  shame. 

"  It  was  no  wonder/'  she  said.  **  I  had  made 
myself  as  dreadful  as  I  could.  I  think  it  was 
out  of  i|>ite.  My  oheeks  aze  oorered  with  paint. 
I  stole  it  out  of  Dons'  color-box.  I  wonder  you 
don't  despise  me.  I — I  have  been  so  miser- 
able." 

"NeTer  mind  that,"  said  her  hero,  almost 
tendorlj.    "  Perhaps  1  may  be  able  to  help  you 

to  forget  it.    I  want  you Miss  Lisa,  promise 

thai  you  will  let  me  be  your  Mend." 

Lisa  wiped  tears  and  yermilion,  together,  off 
her  cheeks,  with  h«r  handkerchief,  and  regarded 
Doris'  Hon  with  beautiM,  woeful,  childishly  grate- 
ful eyes. 

* '  If  you  will,' '  she  cried,  innocently.  ' '  If  you 
wilL  I  don't  deserve  it.  And  it  is  like  a  dream. 
I  never  had  a  friend  in  my  life.' 

"Lisa I"  exclaimed  BIrs.  Drummond,  shaken 
out  of  all  self-possession,  when,  scarcely  six 
months  afterward,  Mr.  Adrian  Basilhurst  had  a 
Uitle  interriew  with  her,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  asked  her  for  the  hand  of  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter.   ■*  Surely,  not  Lisa,  Mr.  Basilhurst  1" 


remarked  Doris,  who  sat  near, 
looking  rather  pale,  *'  Mr.  Basilhurst  said  Lisa." 

And  Lisa  it  was,  though  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore even  lisa  herself  believed  it 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  isn't  Doris,  instead,"  she 
Mid,  reflectively,  on  several  occasions  after  she 
was  married;  and,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
Adrian  went  to  her  side,  and  showed  her  a 
crushed  scrap  of  paper,  with  a  few  lines  written 
upon  it,  in  a  girlish  hand. 

*'  DsAn  Doris,"  it  ran — **  I  was  a  selfish  little 
animal,  to  care  at  all.  And  I  do  not  care,  either ; 
only  green  b  ghastly.  I  am  not  pretty,  like 
you,  you  see.  Here  is  the  money,  and  I  wish  it 
was  more. 


**  I  picked  that  np  Just  before  you  came  into 
the  room,  that  night,  and  could  not  help  reading 
it,"  Basilhurst  said.  <*  And  I  could  not  tell  you 
how  the  peer  little  scrawl  went  to  my  heart. 


Lisa  looked  up  quickly. 

•<  Might  It  have  been  Doris,  if  you  had  not 
seen  thatf  she  asked. 

Adrian  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
kissed  her. 

•«  No,  no  I"  he  answered.  "  Not  Doris.  I  do 
think  it  wenld  ever  have  been  Doris.  But  it  was 
that  which  made  me  speak  so  soon.  For  you 
must  confess,  my  dear,"  vHth  a  laugh,  <*  that  it 
was  rather  an  unusual  proceeding." 
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Bias  die  itood,  beneafli  the  mantle, 

Jnrt  a  year  ago,  to-night, 
With  her  roqr  faoe  opliflad. 

In  the  living  xogj  light. 
Holding  ap  a  tiny  atocking^ 

While  her  aweet  roice  eagerly 
Pleaded,  **  Won*t  yon  hang  it,  mamma, 

Whara  good  Santa  Otum  can  lae.*' 

lione  I  eit  by  dying  emben^ 

Chriatmaa  Sra  baa  ooaoe  and  gona. 
And  the  beU  In  yonder  atatple 

Slowly  toUa  the  hour  of  one. 
One,  my  heart  re-«choee  tadly, 

Two  were  hero  one  year  ago ; 
9y  my  aide  my  boy  Ilea  dreaming; 

Ou  Ja  aieepiiig  'naath  tha  anow. 

Hara,  with  aoft  banda  meekly  Mdod, 

Did  the  liap  her  eraning  fvajar; 
Bnt  no  white-robed  form  now  knealeth 

By  the  tiny  Tacant  chair. 
Oaee  for  all  the  tired  lipa  monntired, 

**Now  I  higr  ma  down  to  ileep,** 
And  her  bine  eyea  dowd  forarar. 

In  a  alumtier  long  and  deep. 


True,  we  know  'tla  bnt  the  caakat 
We  hare  hidden  from  our  eight; 
tn  onr  Father's  cxxiwn  the  Jewel 

Glaam*  foorer,  pore  and  bright. 
8o  wa  tiy  to  bow  ia  aileaoa, 
-    'Neath  the  bh)w  that  on  ua  fell. 
Knowing  He  whose  hand  had  dealt  It, 
Brer  "doeth  aU  things  well.** 

Bnt  we  mim  her,  sadly  nUss  her, 

And  we  list,  alas  t  In  tain. 
For  tho  sound  of  oomlog  footatapa 

We  shall  narer  hear  again. 
Little  feet,  the  loring  Saviour, 

Early  through  the  Pearly  Gato, 
Lad  them,  knowing,  In  Hfels  Journey, 

Thoaa  moat  woond  thmn,  aoon  or  late. 

Oh,  tho  lotoaHnem  and  aonow, 

la  oar  haarta,  and  in  oar  home. 
Whan  wa  know  on  no  to^nonow 

WfU  our  absent  darling  come. 
Why  this  croM  1  we,  grlering,  question ; 

God,  who  took  oar  Idol,  knew, 
If  oor  treaaara  were  la  haaTon, 

We  would  long  to  ft>Uow,  too. 
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CHAPTBB  IV. 
Whilb  the  evenU,  narrated  in  the  preceding ) 
chapters,  had  been  transpiring,  ethers,  originally 
political  merely  in  their  character,  had  tahen 
place,  which  were  destined  also  seriously  to  af- 
fect the  fortunes  of  our  hero  and  heroine. 

Palestine,  though  subdued  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  nearly  a  century  before,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  a  semi-independence,  paying 
tribute,  of  course,  but  presernng,  in  a  gnat  de- 
gree, its  local  freedom.  But  tJiie  Boman  yoke, 
though  light,  galled  the  proud  Hebrews.  Fre- 
quent partial  insurrections  had  taken  place,  teovi 
time  to  time,  and  about  this  period  became  more 
common  than  eyer.  It  was  on  buainees  connect- 
ed with  one  of  these  uprisings  in  Galilee,  that 
the  young  Roman  had  been  aent,  with  dispatches 
from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem.  It  wa«  in  reference 
to  the  daily  increasing  seriousness  of  theee  in- 
surrections that  the  Prince  had  spoken,  when, 
hslf-prophetically,  he  deprecated  to  his  guest  the 
ruin  which  war  and  conquest  would  bring  upon 
his  land. 

The  Roman  armies,  in  Palestine,  had  been  com- 
manded, hitherto,  by  Vespasian ;  but  that  gene- 
ral having  been  recently  called  to  the  purple, 
his  son,  Titus,  had  now  succeeded  liim.  Mean- 
time the  insurrectionary  feeling  was  spreading. 
Before  long  it  became  evident  to  all  clear-sighted 
observers,  whether  Heberw  or  Roman,  that  a 
general  rising  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Th^ 
popular  cry  among  the  Jews  was,  '*  lei  us  strike 
a  last  blow  for  freedom :  the  God  of  our  fathers 
will  surely  iight  on  our  side."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Titus  slowly  drew  toward  Jerusa- 
lem, in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  worst,  collect- 
ing his  legionaries  as  he  advanced,  and  calling 
in  his  auxiliaries  fh>m  every  quarter. 

But,  though  the  popular  cry  was  for  hostilities, 
the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  not  unanimous.  The 
more  intelligent  foresaw  the  hopelessness  of  a 
struggle.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  Prince. 
But  their  influence,  as  yet,  was  of  no  avail* 
When,  therefore,  it  beeame  evident  that  war  was 
inevitable,  involving,  perhaps,  the  siege  of  Jetu- 
salem  iUelf,  the  Prince  moved  his  family  into 
the  city,  with  others  of  his  class.  *  *  1  must  stand  by 
my  country,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  Duty  comes  flrst.'* 
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In  this  resolittion  he  was  secotided  by  Miriam. 
Nor,  when  he  would  have  sent  her,  under  safe^ 
conduct,  beyond  Jordan,  would  she  listen  to  the 
proposal.  Her  answer  was  that  of  Ruth,  one  of 
her  own  ancestresses,  *'  where  thou  goest,  I  go, 
where  thou  diest,  I  will  die." 

"  Let  us  hope  it  will  not'  come  to  the  worst," 
said  her  fkther,  striving  to  appear  cheerf\il.  "I 
have  great  influence ;  and  there  are  others  like 
me ;  we  will  watch  our  time,  and  may  yet  pre- 
vail. At  present  John  of  Giska,  and  Simon  the 
lealot,  have  it  all  their  own  way ;  but  the  popu- 
lace is  proverbially  fickle :  by-and-by  they  will 
become  tired  of  these  leaders,  especially  when 
they  see  how  they  have  been  deluded.  If  I  did 
not  hope  for  this,  I  would  myself  go  beyond  Jor- 
dan. But  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  wiser 
counsels  prevailing ;  so  long  as  my  presence  can, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  contribute  to  such  a 
result ;  it  is  my  duty,  I  feel,  to  remain.  Only,  only, 
darling,  I  would  you  were  not  going  with  me." 
And  he  looked  at  her  forebodingly,  and  almost 
with  tears. 

"  Your  duty  is  with  your  country,"  answered 
Miriam,  *'  and  mine  is  with  you.  Remember,  I, 
too,  am  of  unstained  Hebrew  blood."  And  sh9 
drew  herself  proudly  up. 

Weeks,  even  months  had  passed,  while  these 
events  were  transacting,  yet  no  word  had  been 
heard  of  their  guest.  His  name  was  never  spoken 
between  father  and  daughter.  The  Prince,  ever 
since  that  hurried  leave-taking,  had  half-suspec^ed 
the  truth  ;  but  as  Miriam  did  not  make  him  her 
confidant,  he  had  too  fine  a  sense  of  delicacy  to  ask 
questions.  Miriam  herself,  in  spite  of  her  reso- 
lution  to  forget,  in  spite  even  of  daily  and  earnest 
prayer  for  strength  to  do  so,  could  not  help  often 
thinking  of  him.  Had  he,  she  asked  herself, 
returned  to  Rome?  Or  was  he  still  with  the 
army  ?  And  if  the  latter,  did  he  yet  live  ?  Or 
had  he  &Ilen  in  one  of  the  many  skirmishes, 
which  were  now  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  be- 
tween the  insurgent  Jews  of  the  provinces  and 
the  steadily-advancing  army  of  Titus. 

"  The  die  is  cast,"  said  her  father,  returning  to 
the  palace  one  evening.  **  We  held  a  last  council 
to-day,  when  my  friends  and  f  were  outvoted, 
and  the  offers  of  Titus  were  defiantly  rejected. 
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The  Boman  watch-fires  will  |^eaiii«  in  oonte- 
qnenee,  to-night,  all  along  the  heights  of  Soopos, 
to  the  west  and  noith  of  us.  A  legion  has  eren 
been  posted  on  the  east,  to  watch  us  from  that 
quarter.  If  you  ascend  to  the  roof,  you  can  see 
their  eagles  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Olivet." 

The  oitj  of  Jerusalem,  now  about  to  be  be- 
sieged, was  regarded  as  practically  impregnable. 
It  occupied  an  isolated  peninsula.  Jutting  out 
toward  the  south-east,  and  rose  from  deep,  pre- 
dpitous  ravines,  on  every  side  except  one.  This 
was  at  the  north-west,  where  a  narrow  neck  of 
ground  connected  it  with  tbe  main  land,  so  to 
speak.  It  was  from  this  quarter  only,  there- 
fore, that  it  could  be  approached  by  a  hostile 
army  ;  for  on  every  other  side,  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices, surmounted  by  batUemented  walls,  for- 
bade assault. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Jerusalem  was,  in  reality, 
three  separate  cities  in  one ;  but  each  defended 
by  its  own  wall ;  so  that  if  one  city  fell,  two  re- 
mained. The  oldest  was  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  ground 
was  the  highest,  and  where  the  two  valleys  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Ben-Himmon  met  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipices.  This  was  called  the  Upper  City. 
It  was  walled  in,  even  on  the  sides  overhanging 
the  ravines ;  but  an  even  stronger  wall  defended 
it  on  the  land  side.  Next  to  it,  on  the  north  and 
west,  was  the  Lower  City,  where  the  Temple 
stood,  looking  eastward  over  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, and  westward  and  north-westward 
toward  the  neck  of  land  which  we  have  described. 
Beyond,  in  this  latter  direction,  had  once  been 
open  fields,  extending  to  the  neck  of  land ;  but 
within  a  generation,  these  had  been  built  up, 
and  also  defended  by  a  wall  erected  across  the 
neck. 

We  may  add  that  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  cities,  at  that  period,  in  the  world. 
Its  merchants  controlled  the  trade  of  tjie  East, 
a&  Venice  did  centuries  afterward ;  and  the  sump- 
tnousness  of  their  Uving  rivaled,  if  it  did  not 
surpass,  that  of  the  Roman  nobility.  The  statfly 
pslaoes  within  the  walls,  and  the  splendid  villas 
without  them,  are  described,  by  cotemporaries, 
as  unequalled.  The  ordinal  y  population  was 
about  two  hundred  thousand.  This  was  now 
swelled  to  six  hundred  thousand,  or  more,  partly 
because  the  season  was  that  in  which  worship, 
pers  had  come  up,  from  eveiy  part  of  Palestine, 
and  even  from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  to  the  great 
annual  festival;  and  partly  because,  when  the 
Roman  armies  advanced  nearer,  the  husbandmen 
abandoned  their  crops,  and  driving  their  cattle 
before  them,  sought  shelter  within  the  gates. 
An  this  great  multitude  believed,  neariy  to  a 


man,  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  audacious  foe 
would  be  discomfited,  if  not  by  the  arms  of  the 
defenders,  then  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
Most  High.  These  accessions,  of  course,  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  fighting  men  inside. 
But  these  very  numbers,  on  the  other  hand, 
added  to  the  danger  of  fhmine,  if  the  siege 
should  be  prolonged.  Unfortunately,  few,  or  no 
provisions  had  been  stored  up.  In  vain  Miriam's 
Hither,  and  others  like  him,  had  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  magaaines  of  food.  Madness 
posseswd  the  minority.  *'  The  God  of  our  fhthers 
will  fi{^t  for  us,  as  He  fought  for  His  people  of 
old,"  th^  cried.  **  Away  with  your  heathenish 
suggestions  I" 

A  series  of  bloody  combats  now  ensued,  out- 
side the  wall  of  the  New  City.  "  Aware  of  the 
strength  and  resolution  of  his  opponents,"  says 
a  historian  of  these  events,  '*  aware,  also,  that  he 
had  three  distinct  lines  of  rampart  to  force,  and 
two  citadels  to  master,  the  Roman  leader  pre- 
pared to  conduct  the  siege  according  to  the  rules 
of  art,  with  the  patience  and  perseverance  not 
lees  requisite  for  success  than  bravery."  The 
besieged  made  constant  sallies,  however,  to  pre- 
vent the  assailants  getting  a  foot-hold  from  which 
to  work  their  engines.  Once  they  were  even  so 
successftil  as  not  only  to  drive  the  invaders  back, 
but  to  fire  their  camp.  Where  the  Romans 
mined,  the  Jews  undermined.  Day  and  night, 
night  and  day,  attack  and  repulse  went  on,  in- 
cessantly. In  vain  Titus,  more  than  once,  offered 
honorable  terms.  **  Come  and  take  us,  from  be- 
neath our  crumbling  walls,"  was  the  haughty 
reply.  The  Romans  answered  the  taunt  by  ply- 
ing their  battering  rams  more  vigorously  than 
ever ;  while,  in  return,  stones  and  darts,  boiling 
water  and  oil,  were  poured  down  on  the  as- 
sailants. 

But  the  greater  military  skill  of  the  enemy 
finally  prevailed.  The  walls  across  the  Neck 
crumUed  in  several  places,  the  foe  entered 
through  the  breach,  and  the  New  City  teW. 
Meet  of  the  population,  however,  had  time  to 
escape  to  the  Lower  City,  or  the  Upper  one ;  but 
they  lest  everything  but  their  lives. 

The  palace  cf  the  Prince  was  in  the  Upper 
City.  The  night  the  New  City  was  carried,  he 
came  home  thoroughly  worn  out.  His  daughter 
met  him  with  an  anxious  countenance. 

"  Is  it  true  V  she  said.  "  Has  the  New  City 
fiUlen?" 

"  Tea,  it  is  true,"  he  replied.  "  Our  soldiers 
fought  like  lions ;  but  in  vain.  To-morrow,  the 
enemy  will  assail  the  ramparts  of  the  liower 
City,  and  even  threaten  the  Temple,  perhaps. 
Nothing  but  a  miracle  will  save  us." 
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**  But/'  resumed  Miriaoi,  "  two  other  walla  are 
left ;  and  thej,  at  leoat,  are  imprc^gnable.    In  Uie 
end,  Titus  will  get  disheartened,  for  the  autuam 
rains  will  come,  when  his  soldiers  will  die,  bj  i 
thousands,  of  fevers  and  pestilence." 

**  Alas !  we  have  nothing  to  eat/'  was  Um  reply. 
«  You  must  not  suppose  that  others  are  as  well 
supplied  as  ourselves.  I  foresaw  all  this,  and 
laid  in,  secretly,  bountiAU  provision.-  But  the 
people,  at  large,  are  already  in  sore  stnut.  A  few 
supplies  are  introduced,  on  dark  nights,  by  haul- 
ing them  up,  in ,  baskets,  from  tJie  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  where,  as  yet,  none  of  the  enemy 
are  posted;  but  they  are  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket ;  and  as  soon  as  Titus  completely  invests 
us,  this  scanty  resource  will  fail." 

« Invests  us?  Surely  his  army  is  too  small 
for  that." 

*<  Titus  is  steadily  increasing  his  foroes.  He 
evidently  looks  to  an  investment, "  answered  the 
Prince,  despondingly.  '*When  that  comes,  we 
must  starve." 

He  proved  a  true  prophet.  In  a  few  days  the 
Roman  general  began  to  draw  a  line  of  ciroum- 
vallation  completely  around  the  oity,  at  a  distance 
of  from  one  to  two  Airlongs  from  the  walls. 
When  this  was  completed,  the  &mine,  so  long 
threatened,  set  in,  with  frightful  effect  The 
suffering  increased  daily.  And  now  a  change 
began  to  come  over  a  portion  even  of  the  most 
desperate  defenders.  Many  a  maxif  who  had 
been  AiU  of  defiance,  who  had  cried  out,  **  Let 
us  die  rather  than  'surrender,"  regretted,  when 
he  saw  his  family  starving,  that  he  had  not 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  the  moderate  party. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Prince  and  his 
party  might  yet  bring  the  people  to  reason.  As 
weeks  passed,  for  the  besieged  fought  so  despe- 
rately that  they  long  held  Titus  in  check,  and  as 
the  famine  increased,  the  numbers  of  the  dis- 
affected grew  and  grew.  Hundreds  rushed  fran- 
tically to  the  gates,  imploring  the  Romans  to 
permit  them  to  depart  into  the  country,  without 
arms  or  baggage.  **  But,"  says  the  same  histo- 
rian from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  *'  Txtus 
sternly  refused.  To  deter  others  from  the  at- 
tempt, and  teach  them  they  had  no  hope  but  in 
surrendering  the  dty,  he  ordered  the  captives  to 
be  suspended  on  crosses  round  the  walls,  and 
continued  for  several  days  to  inflict  this  cruel 
punishment  upon  all  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  fugitives  shrank  back  with  piteous  cries  into 
the  city ;  but  their  mttrmurs  were  unavailing ; 
the  chiefs  and  the  soldiers  maintained  their  dogged 
resolution  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  famine  and  pes* 
tilence,  and  the  wailings  of  seers  and  prophets, 
still  offered  the  daily  prayers  and  performed  the 


daily  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  invoking  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  their  aid." 

**  The  old  are  dying  daily  by  hundreds,"  said 
the  Prince,  one  evening,  on  his  return  home ; 
'*  and  BO  are  the  young  children.  Yesterday,  a 
house  was  observed  to  be  shut  up :  the  authori- 
ties broke  into  it :  it  was  taB,  of  dead  bodies. 
Every  soul  had  evidently  perished  of  hunger." 

A  few  days  later,  Miriam  met  him,  at  the 
threshold  of  her  apartment,  with  white  face,  and 
eyes  distended  vfith  horror. 

"Is  this  awAil  story  true,  that  I  hear?"  she 
said.  "  One  of  my  handmaidens  tells  me  that  an 
officer  of  the  law,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  sod- 
den flesh,  entered  the  house  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded.*' She  shuddered,  and  could  scarcely  go 
on.  **  He  discovered  a  widow,  a  mother,  gaunt 
and  emaciated,  but  with  the  ravening  look  of  a 
starved  wild-beast ;  and  she — she  was — devour- 
ing the  mangled  limbs  of  her  own  child."  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut 
out  the  horrible  sight,  and  sobbed,  hysterically, 
«  She  had  murdered  it  for  a  meal." 

'*  It  is,  alas  I  too  true,"  answered  the  Prince. 
**  Qod,  in  His  infinite  pity,  have  mercy  on  us 
alir* 

To  such  terrible  straits  had  the  defenders  of 
Jerusalem  come. 


CHAPTER   V. 

In  these  fearfVil  days,  a  feeling  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  Mnce,  more  awful  than  any 
which  had  gone  before,  a  dread  that  he  had 
erred,  after  all,  in  coming  into  Jerusalem,  since 
thereby  he  had  brought  on  Miriam  a  fate  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  city  being  taken  by  assault, 
would  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate. 

In  our  own  time,  towns,  that  are  given  to  the 
sack,  show  Irpectacles  that  make  even  stem  war- 
riors shudder.  But  in  that  age  matters  were 
infinitely  worse.  When  a  city  was  stormed,  the 
aUe-bodied  males,  by  the  rules  of  war  then  preva- 
lent, were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  older  women 
and  children  were  sold  into  slavery;  and  the 
young  women  were  abandoned  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  common  soldiery,  a  fate  infinitely 
worse  than  death. 

It  was  this  thought  which  now  darkened  every 
hour  of  the  Prince's  existence,  for  he  saw,  day 
by  day,  his  influence  again  waning.  "  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  have  foreseen  that  my  presence  would 
be  unavailing,''  he  said,  in  despair.  "  God  for- 
give me  for  having  brought  Miriam  here,  for 
having  aUowed  her  to  come.  I  should  have  in- 
sbted  on  her  going  beyond  Jordan.  I  should  not 
have  permitted  her  to  sacrifice  herself.  If  only  my 
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life  IB  spared,  it  may  not  be  so  bad.    A  heaTj  ; 
ransom,  in  time,  may  save  her,  when  tbe  dtj ; 

bDa.    Bat  if  I  should  die " 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  He  could  not  oontem- 
t'late  the  awftd  altematiTO. 

**  Ah  V*  he  resumed,  **  if  I  had  only  listened  to 
our  good  pastor.  But  I  trusted  too  much  to  my 
rank  and  wealth. ;  I  thought  they  would  enable 
tie  to  help  to  sare  my  country.  But  now  John 
of  Gisha's  nod  is  more  potent  than  all  my 
words." 

For  the  old  priest  had  sought  out  the  Prince  just 
before  the  siege  began. 

"  I  haye  heard  of  your  intention  to  more  into 
the  citj,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  and  haye  some  to 
expostulate.  You  cannot  be  so  mad.  By  this 
suicidal  act,  you  risk  ererything :  property,  life, 
Hiriam  herself." 

"I  know  it,'*  the  Prince  had  replied.  «  But 
it  is  my  duty.  Can  I,  a  Hebrew  soldier,  desert 
my  country,  in  this,  her  extremity  7*' 

<*  Hear  me,  first,"  was  the  answer.  **  I  and 
others  of  the  congregation  are  about  to  gp  to 
Pella."  This  was  a  Tillage  of  Decapolis,  beyond 
Jordan,  a  region  now  a  desert,  but  then  densely 
populated,  and  filled  with  towns,  and  even  cities. 
"  We  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the 
popular  signs  that  are  said  to  predict  the  Mi  of 
the  city:  to  the  mea  and  ehsriots  asserted  to 
hare  been  seen  battling  in  the  clouds^  or  to  the 
rumor  that  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  the  other 
day,  burst  open  of  their  own  accord.  But  you 
know,  and  I  know,  that,  in  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
a  Toice,  more  than  human,  was  heard,  from  with- 
in the  Holy  of  Holies,  crying  out,  '  Let  us  de- 
part hence  I'  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  our  ; 
blessed  Lord,  as  He  sat  on  the  hill  of  OliTet^ 
orer  against  the  Temple,  just  before  He  suffered, 
mourned  openly  for  the  desolation  that  was  to 
come  upon  Jerusalem.  And  moreoTer,  you,  as 
a  sutesman,  know,  that  Judea  cannot  oompete, 
tfngle-handed,  with  Bome." 

"I  am  well  aware  of  it,"  was  the  sad  reply. 
*'But  your  case  and  mine  are  difiOBrent.  You 
are  a  Christian  pastor,  and  your  first  duty  is  to 
the  congregation.  I  am  a  Hebrew  Prince,  and 
ray  first  duty  is  to  the  Hebrew  nation.'  Perhaps, 
before  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  people 
win  listen  to  reason.  I  have  some  little  influ- 
ence. I  hare,  as  you  know,  foreseen  this  crisis, 
and  haTc  eoncesled  my  conyersion  t<5  Christianity, 
in  order  to  retain  this  influence.  It  is  in  the 
hope  through  this  influence  of  assisting,  at  least, 
to  sare  my  country,  that  I  go  into  the  city.  I 
bare  no  right  to  abandon  my  post,  while  iht  \ 
slightest  chance  of  success  remains.  As  to  what, 
you  say  about  risking  my  own  safety,  that. 


fiither,  is  a  motive  that  cannot  influence  me ;  and 
Miriam  feels  as  I  do»  and  as  becomes  her  ancient 
blood." 

Then  the  old  man  made  a  last  effort  to  shake 
the  Prince's  resolution. 

«  But  may  not  the  ftll  of  Jerusalem,"  he  said, 
**  be  necessary  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  T  To 
open  the  road  for  the  dissemination  of  His  Word, 
all  drilixed  people  must  first  be  united  under  one 
common  head.  That  head  is  Home.  But  this  na* 
tion  stands  in  the  way.  ETen  we  Hebrews 
who  are  Christians  do  not  all  admit  that  the  Olad 
Tidingsare  to  be  published  to  the  Gentile  as  well 
as  to  the  Jew.  This  people  must  be  dispersed, 
this  nationality  be  broken  up,"  he  said,  warm* 
ing  with  his  theme,  "before  the  Gospel  can  be 
preached  to  all  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and 
tongues." 

**  I  can  do  no  other  than  I  am  doing,  God  help 
me  I"  answered  the  other,  solemnly,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  am  a  soldier  and  a  Prince  of  Jerusalem : 
if  my  country  ftlls,  I  ML  with  it.'' 

«« And  I  am  a  soldier  of  Christ,"  replied  the 
priest.  *^  Future  times,"  he  added,  propheti- 
caUy,  '*  will  honor  us,  warriors  of  the  Cross,  who 
leaTC  fiBiher  and  mother,  home  and  country,  and 
all  the  associations  on  which  we  hare  fed  from 
in&ncy,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  lore  of  a 
Spiritual  Bedeemer*  Your  country  is  Jemsfr. 
I  lem,  mine  is  the  worid." 

With  these  words,  he  had  left  the  Prince,  after 
a  silent  benediotion ;  and  the  next  day  the  Prince 
had  taken  up  his  quarters,  as  we  hare  seen,  in 
the  city.  ^ 

The  fiUher's  anxiety  and  distress  was  the 
greater,  because  he  knew  that  the  radical  leaders 
did  not  heeitateto  haTt  anyone  assassinated -who 
thwarted  their  views.  He  never  went  forth,  in 
the  morning,  without  the  consdonsness,  that, 
before  evening,  he  might  be  thus  put  out  of  the 
way.  But  he  never  shrank  from  his  duty,  not* 
withstanding  this.  Only  he  said  to  himself,  a 
hundred  times,  during  those  slowly-dragg;ing 
days,  "  Poor,  poor  Miriam,  if  I  should  be  taken 
away—" 

The  siege  had  now  eontinued  for  nearly  three 
months.  At, last,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
Titus  carried  the  Antonia  tower.  This  strong 
citadel  stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
wall,  commanding  the  Lower  City,  and  overlook- 
ing the  Temple. 

Before  proceeding  to  ftoiher  extremities,  how- 
ever, Titus  called  a  parley,  and  made  a  last  offer 
of  accommodation. 

**  I  am  going  to  the  waUs,  in  hope  there  will 
be  a  council,"  said  the  Prince  to  Miriam,  that 
moming.    **  I  shall  urge  the  acceptance  of  pro* 
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posalj  for  peace,  as  I  have  always  done ;  and 
now  more  earnestly  than  erer.  Vfe  are  mad 
if  we  persist.  But  I  fear  my  words  will  be 
of  no  avail.  John  of  Oiska  will  cry  *  Jemsa- 
lem  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  will  protect  it/  and  I 
shall  be  hooted  down  by  the  mob.  The  end,  in 
that  case,  is  not  far  to  see        " 

He  stopped,  abruptly.  He  ooold  not,  at  least  in 
Miriam's  presence,  say  what  was  in  his  thoughts; 
that  if  Jerusalem  fell  by  assault,  she,  pure,  in-  ; 

nooent,  nurtured  in  love Oh  I  he  could  not 

bear  to  think  of  it. 

His  forecast  was  not  at  fkult.  The  proposals 
of  the  Romans  were  indignantly  rejected.  Bven 
when  Matthias,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  Josephus, 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  imperial  side,  like 
many  others,  appeared  at  the  walls,  and  besought 
his  countiymen  not  to  rush  madly  to  destruction, 
hoots  and  execrations  were  the  ireply  of  the  mob. 
The  Prince  turned,  sad  at  heart,  to  go  home. 
As  he  left  the  walls,  John  of  Giska  whispered  to 
one  of  his  minions.  **  There  goes  a  traitor,  see 
to  it,"  he  said.  The  man,  thus  addressed,  called 
another  to  his  side,  and  the  two  followed  the 
Prince.  The  latter,  walking  with  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  did  not  observe  that  his  footsteps 
were  dogged.  He  had  reached  his  door,  and 
was  about  to  enter,  when  the  assassins,  looking 
up  and  down  the  street,  and  seeing  no  one  in 
sight,  rushed  on  him,  and  with  rapid  blows  per- 
formed their  mission.  He  fell,  weltering  in 
blood,  while  the  murderers  darted  down  a  side 
street,  and  escaped. 

His  servants  found  him  there,  shortly  after, 
lying  on  the  threshold.  A  leech,  hastily  sent 
for,  pronounced  the  blows  to  be  mortal.  "He 
has  not  an  hour  to  Uve,"  were  his  words.  '*  Who 
will  tell  his  daughter?" 

But  Miriam  had  heard  the  oonftision,  and  was 
coming  hastily  from  her  apartments,  to  inquire 
the  cause.  At  the  sight  of  her  ftither's  livid  face, 
his  prostrate  form,  she  flung  herself  on  his 
breast,  weeping  distractedly. 

**  Weep  not  for  me,"  said  the  Prince,  speak- 
ing feebly,  and  trying  to  comfort  her.  "  Mourn 
rather  for  yourself,  who  stay  behind.  Oh  I  my 
chUd,  my  child  1  If,  in  dying,  I  oouM  save 
you "     He  broke  off,  with  a  great  sob. 

*'  Father,  ftther,  you  shall  not  die.  Ton  will 
not  die.  Oh  I  don't  leave  me,"  she  cried.  "  Tou 
are  all  I  have." 

But  her  fkther  was  now  flut  losing  conscious- 
ness.    His  mind  began  to  wander. 

"  How  happy  we  are,  Salome,"  he  said,  strok- 
ing his  daughter's  hair,  fondly,  and  evidently 
mistaking  her  fbr  his  dead  wife.  "  Were  ever 
thers  so  happy  ?    Blessed  be  the  God  of  Abra- 


ham, and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  for  His  great  mercies 
to  us." 

Then  he  sank  into  a  temporary  stupor.  He 
closed  his  eyes.  The  attendants  thought  him 
dead.  But  Miriam  heard  him  murmuring  feebly, 
and  put  her  ear  close  to  his  Ups  to  listen. 

'*The  way  Is  dark,"  he  moaned,  **  the  water 
deep,  and  oh !  so  cold."  He  shivered.  "I  see 
no  shore  beyond." 

By-and-by,  he  murmured,  "What  if  the  Sad- 
ducees  are  right  7  What  if  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion t    What  if  I  never  see  her  more  ?'* 

The  piteousness  of  the  cry  almost  broke  his 
daughter*  8  heart. 

Suddenly  his  whole  fttce  brightened.  He  half 
rose  from  his  coudh.  He  gazed  eagerly  into  the 
distance. 

"The  light — ^the  glory — the  white  battlements," 
he  cried  exultingly,  his  voice  ringing  clear  and 
high,  "  the  shining  angels  waiting.  And  oh ! 
Salome " 

He  fell  back,  the  sentence  unfinished.  But 
the  triumph,  the  joy,  were  still  on  his  fttce,  and 
they  left  it  no  more. 

When  the  leech  stooped  to  lift  Miriam  from  the 
body  he  found  that  she  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Wben  Titus  found  that  his  generous  offers  were 
thus  insultingly  repulsed,  his  usually  good-na- 
tured clemency  hardened  into  cruelty.  If  you 
go,  to-day,  into  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome, 
you  can  see  his  bust,  and  understand  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was.  It  is  the  fiice  of  a  strong, 
easy-tempered,  sensual  character.  It  is  the  face 
of  one  who  loved  justice  in  the  abstract,  and  who 
sought  to  be  just,  when  justice  did  not  run  coun- 
ter to  his  ease,  his  anger,  or  his  revenge.  But 
both  of  these  latter  were  now  aroused.  He  deter^ 
mined,  therefore,  to  make  a  memorable  example 
of  Jerusalem. 

first  he  completed  his  conquest  of  the  Lower 
City,  or  that  portion  of  it  not  included  within 
the  Temple  limits.  It  soon  fell  under  his  assault. 
The  houses  he  raxed  everywhere  to  the  ground. 
Then  he  destroyed  the  citadel  of  Antonia  itself, 
leaving  only  one  tower,  to  be  used  as  a  watch- 
tower.  Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  he  sat 
down  before  ihe  Temple,  for  this  great  edifice 
lay  directly  between  him  and  the  Upper  City ; 
and  besides,  no  surer  blow  could  be  struck  to 
dishearten  the  Jews,  as  he  well  knew,  than  to 
capture  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  assault  of  the  Temple  was  witnessed  by 
Miriam,  from  the  roof  of  her  fother's  palace, 
which,  occupying  elevated  ground  in  the  Upper 
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Cky,  near  to  the  northern  wall,  looked  directlj  I 
d«wn  into  the  Sacred  Edifice.  We  saj  looked 
down  into  the  Saored  Edifice  adTiiedly.  For  the 
Teoftple  was  not  one  compact  boilding,  nnder  » ; 
■uagle  xoof,  like  the  great  cathedrals  of  modenk 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  suooeasioB  of 
<<four  square''  each,  as  Josephus.  sajs, 
^ying  one  within  the  other,  and  open  to  the  sky. 
These  courts  were  each  at  A  diffiBrmi  eletalion, 
being  constructed  on  platfiarms,  approached  by 
stately  flights  of  steps.  On  the  nppennost  of 
Mil  stood  the  Holy  of  Hi^esand  the  Temple  pro- 
per, %  comparatlTely  small  boilding,  in  the  troni 
ef  which  was  a  couri-yaid,  open  to  the  sky, 
called  the  Court  of  Priests.  This  was  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  with  a  porch  running  all  round  in- 
side, not  unlike  a  modem  doister.  Orer  this  was 
a  wooden  gsllefy,  open  on  both  sides,  resembling 
Bomewhat  an  Italian  loggia. 

B^w  was  a  wide  terrace,  open  to  the  sky,  and 
that  completely  surrounded  the  platform  abore. 
This  was  caUed  the  Court  of  IszaeL  It  also  had 
» cloister,  and  gallery,  like  those  abore,  placed 
also  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  that  led  up  firom  the 
platform  below.  This  last  platform  was  the  low- 
est of  all,  and  was,  in  similar  manner,  shut  in 
by  a  doister  and  gallery,  entirely  surrounding  it. 
Cds  court  was  called  the  Court  of  the  Qentiles. 
The  Temple,  using  that  word  in  its  largest  sense, 
was,  therefore,  a  parallelogram,  ^le  entire  in* 
doBure  was  about  eig^t  hundred  feet  square. 

The  Temple  being  thus  almost  entirely  open  to 
the  sky,  Miriam  could  look  down  into  it,  from 
her  superior  eleTation,  and  see  sll  that  occurred. 
From  the  nature  of  its  construction,  it  conld  be 
made  almost  impregnable,  for  it  was  only  neces- 
Mry  to  man  the  walls  of  each  court,  to  hold  at  bay 
a  superior  force.  The  Jews  proceeded  to  do  this. 
Th^  defended  each  court  in  succession,  and 
when  one  fell,  retreated  to  another.  Thus,  when 
brooght  to  bay  in  the  upper  court  of  all,  they 
fought  so  desperatdy,  that,  iriien  some  captives, 
taken  by  Titus,  were  sent  to  abjure  them  again 
to  surrender,  ihey  plied  their  engines  on  the  top 
of  the  galleries,  and  poured  down  such  showers 
of  darts  and  stones,  as  to  strew  the  steps  that 
led  down  to  the  Court  of  Israel  bdow,  with 
the  bodies  of  their  countrymiBn,  "ss  thick  as  in 
a  cemetery,"  as  a  cotemporary  says. 

For  the  Romans  now  occupied  the  Court  of 
Ueael,  and  before  them,  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
was  the  Priest's  Court,  defended  by  the  greatgate, 
which  led  up  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  They 
had  been  repulsed,  over  and  orer  igsin,  before 
th^  finally  gained  the  lower  courts.  Once,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  a  few  scaled  the  outer 
indoflure^  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  Court  of 


Gentiles;  but  when  the  dawn  broke,  a  sudden 
rush  of  the  defenders  drove  them  headlong  back 
again.  Once  the  besieged  purposely  evacuated 
the  cloister  and  gallery,  and  when  the  Romans 
had  occupied  it,  fired  the  crowded  gallery, 
sad  burnt  aKve  the  foe  thus  caught  in  the 
trap.  At  last,  both  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Court  of  Israel,  as  we  have  said,  were  car- 
ried, after  firightful  slaughter.  John  of  Giska  and 
Simon  the  sealot,  the  two  radical  leaders,  giv- 
ing upall  hope  of  saving  the  Sacred  Edifice,  had, 
upon  this,  retreated  with  the  last  of  their  soldiers, 
into  the  Upper  Gty.  But  thousands  of  priests, 
and  women,  and  unarmed  inhabitants,  who  had 
not  had  time  to  escape,  remained,  and  these  now 
crowded  into  the  Priest's  Court,  believing  that  the 
Most  High  would  yet  interfere  for  his  people, 
and  that,  within  these  last  endosures,  at  least, 
was  safety. 

The  assault  on  this  last  court  was  what  Miriam 
witnessed  from  the  roof  of  her  fiiihCr^s  palace. 
She  had  not  the  heart,  in  person,  to  watch  iht 
struggle  to  the  end;  for  she  still  reverenoed,  hi 
a  degree,  the  Great  Temple  of  her  ancestral 
fkiith.  One  of  her  handmaidens,  however,  told 
her,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  the 
battle. 

'*  The  Romans,"  she  cried,  looking  from  an  em- 
brasure, *<  bring  ladders  to  scale  the  cloisters 
above.  But  the  people  meet  them  from  the  top, 
and  huri  them  back." 

And  Miriam  fimded  she  could  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  defenders,  and  the  crash  of  the  assailants 
falling  backward. 

'<Ah,  it  is  in  vain,"  cried  the  girl  again. 
<*  The  Romans,  hurled  back  from  the  cloisters, 
apply  fire  to  the  great  gate.  Ha  I  the  wood  only 
smokes.  Jehovsh,"  she  said,  ezultini^y,  « de- 
fends H&B  own.  He  will  not  permit  the  heathen 
to  rage  within  the  Holy  of  Holies." 

«  No,  alas  I  no,"  she  added,  a  moment  after. 
**  The  flames  lick  out,  here  and  there :  the  fire 
has  taken  hold.  The  silver  plates  on  the  gate 
begin  to  melt.  The  conflagration  spreads.  It 
sweeps  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  the  doisters.  The 
great  poi'ch  biases  from  end  to  end.  Oh  J"  and 
she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  **  the  hun- 
dreds that  will  be  burnt  alive.  Lord  God  of 
Abraham,"  she  almost  shrieked,  as  she  looked 
again,  *«  they  are  entering  the  Hdy  of  HoUes  it- 
self." 

Evesy  heart  stepped  beating. 

**  No,"  she  resumed,  after  another  breathless 
pause,  "  No  1  A  crowd  of  high  ofilcfers  rudi  for- 
ward and  drive  the  sokiierB  back.  One  of  them, 
from  the  awe  all  seem  to  hold  him  in,  must  bc 
Titus  hiraselt    He  orders  the  legionaries  down 
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wh«  hftTO  rushed  up  the  atepa.  He  will  not  let 
others  ascend.  He  sweeps  the  Court  of  Isrmel 
with  %  charge  of  horse  to  prerent  afl  aeoess  even 
to  the  steps  to  the  Upper  Court.  He  eends  men 
to  put  out  the  flames.  But,  ah  1  in  Tiln.  I  see  a 
legionary,  in  an  unobserred  oomer»  climbing  on 
his  oomrade's  shoulders.  He  flings  a  biasing 
brand  fhim  the  Court  of  Israel  up  through  one  of 
the  latticed  openings,  into  the  gallery  of  the  Saored 
Oeurt  aboTe.  The  fire  shoots  up  again.  Our 
people  shrink  back,  shrieking,  from  the  roof  of 
the  doisters " 

And  OTcr  all  the  shouts  of  the  assaflants, 
and  th#  roar  of  the  advancing  flames,  Miriam 
diaftittetly  heard  the  death-cries  the  girl  re- 
feiTed  to* 

T3i«speiker  went  on,  breathlessly.  *  *  Tht  priests, 
the  ^omen,  ^he  men  themselTes  fly,  everywhere, 
before  the  Roman  soldiery,  who  rush  up  the 
steps,  butohering  all  alike.  The  legionaries  seem 
like  wild  beasts,  like  madmen  let  loose:  thej 
throw  down  the  officezar  who  oppose  them ;  they 
temmple  the  fhgitives  under  fbot.  The  stain  that 
lead  up  to  the  Holy  Place  run  nith  blood.  Dead 
bodies  roll  down  by  scores.  Oh  1  Judge  of  Israel, 
defend  Thy  Sacred  Altar,  for  now,  now  they  in- 
vade even  it.  The  flames  burst  above  it.  They 
dioot  fhr  into  the  sky.  The  smoke  spreads. 
Everything  is  involved  in  the  conflagnction.*' 

Miriam  gave  one  nervous  glance,  and  never, 
to  her  dying  day,  forgot  what  she  saw.  Then 
she  looked  out  to  the  hills,  that  snrrounded  Jeru- 
salem. They  were  crowded  with  tons  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  Roman  soldiers,  countrymen, 
and  worshippers  who  had  come  up  to  the  Great 
Festival,  and  had  remained  beyond  the  walls. 
Distinctly,  over  all  the  rush  and  thuAder  of  the 
flames^  rose  the  groans  of  the  wounded  in  the 
Temple ;  the  howls  of  the  sealots,  in  the  Upper 
City,  ft*om  behind  where  Miriam  stood ;  and  the 
short,  sharp  scream  of  agony,  that  told  some 
human  soul  was  passing  away,  beneath  the  thrust 
of  tword  or  blow  of  dagger. 

<*  Father  Abraham,  what  will  become  of  us, 
when  they  storm  this  place,  also  ?    And  they 
seem  already  advancing  to  the  attack,"  orM  the  ; 
handmaidens,  wringing  their  hands.    "  Oh  I  nds- ; 
tress,  is  there  no  escape?** 

•<Oidm  yourselves,"  replied  Miriam,  summon- 
ing her  eoursge,  in  order  to  reassure  her  maids, 
as  ihej  crowded  around  her.     "Surely,  new,; 
John  and  Simon  will  Usten  to  torms  of  aeeom-  i 
modation.'* 

But  the  Jewish  leaders,  even  in  that  crisisi  i 
stubbornly  reftised  to  oaphulate.  Titttsi  shocked  I 
by  the  outmges  that  had  attended  the  storming  i 
of  the  Temple,  listened,  once  more,  to  his  gentler  i 


nature,  and  made  a  last  attempt,  before  storming 
the  Upper  City,  to  bring  the  besieged  to  resson ; 
oflEering  life  to  all  who  would  lay  down  tfaeiv 
arms,  and  acknowledge  the  Roman  sway.  But 
John  and  Simon  repUed  thai  they  had  sworn  an 
oath  never  to  surrender.  <*  Let  us  pass  ftedy 
through  the  gates,"  they  said,  ««with  our  idrm 
and  children,  and  we  will  abandon  the  city,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  the  wilderness."  **  No,"  was 
the  stem  reply.  *«  It  is  too  hito  Ibr  such  tsonas. 
RefVise  my  last  offer,  and  I  give  you  all  to  th« 
sword,  and  rase  your  dty  to  the  ground." 

Thus  the  final  hope  of  escape  was  cut  off. 

When  Miriam  heard  of  this,  she  went  and 
fetohed  her  father's  sword,  and  then  summoned 
to  her  presence  an  old  servitor,  who  had  becft 
an  aged  man,  even  when  she  was  a  child.  All 
the  other  male  attendsnts  of  the  ftunily  had  been, 
long  ago,  drafted  into  the  army,  to  defend  the 
city.  He  only  had  been  left,  beeanse  he  Was 
eonsidered  worthless. 

"Yon  have  been  in  our  service,"  she  said, 
addressing  ihe  old  man,  **  ihther  and  son,  for 
many  generations,  have  you  not?" 

<'For  five  generations,"  answered  the  aged 
servitor,  startled  by  seeing  her  there,  hoUtiag 
that  antique  sword  in  her  hand,  and  with  that 
look  of  fixed  rigidity  on  her  face.  '<  For  five 
generations ;  and  we  have  always  served  fi^tb- 
fhlly  and  well." 

'<  I  am  going  to  put  your  fidelity  to  the  test" 
She  drew  the  sword  carefhlly,  almost  levin|^y, 
from  its  scabbard,  ae  she  spoke,  and  then  na 
her  finger  over  ito  keen  edge,  as  if  to  assure  har> 
self  of  its  sharpness.  Judith  might  have  felt^ 
in  like  manner,  the  Uade  with  which  she  was 
about  to  slay  HolofiBxnes. 

<'  This8Word»"  she  said,  seeming  satisfied  with 
the  trial,  <<has  been  in  our  fiimily  tar  age^ 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  given  to  one  of  my 
ancestors  by  King  Solomon  himself.  It  is  certain 
that  it  is  older  than  the  Captivity.  It  was  bone 
by  one  of  our  name  when  he  fought  with  the 
Maccabees.  No  son  is  left  to  inherit  it,  and 
therefore  I  give  it  to  you." 

"Temel" 

'<  Yes  1  But  in  trast"  She  hesitated ;  then, 
with  brave  resolution,  went  on.  **  When  cities 
are  given  to  the  sack,  thm  old  are  Blau|^tered« 
and  the  young  sold  into  captivity ;  but  an  even 
worse  fhto,  I  have  heard,  beftJls  the  women. 
From  such  a  flito  I  would  be  spared."  6ii« 
looked  at  him  keenly.    «  Do  you  understand  V* 

He  tuned  as  white  ss  a  ^ost,  and  his  aged 
jaws  began  to  chatter. 

"  I  wish  you  to  promise."  She  did  not  say 
**  swear,"  for  the  early  Christians  inteipreted 
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Htenllj  the  injunction,  '*  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  \ 
neTer  used  oaths.  "I  wish  you  to  promise/'  ; 
she  said,  deliberately,  "that,  when  the  worst; 
eomes  to  the  worst,  when  no  other  hope  is  left, 
jon  will  do  for  jour  dead  master's  child  what,  I 
know,  you  would  do,  in  similar  circumstances, 
for  your  own  daughter." 

For  a  moment  the  old  serritor  had  been  ap- 
palled by  Miriam's  proposal.  But  he  came  of  a 
race  that,  more  than  once  in  history,  had  killed 
their  wires  and  children,  In  the  last  extremity, 
and  then  killed  themseWes,  sooner  than  surren- 
der to  a  foe.  The  blood  rose  red  into  his  wrin- 
kled cheek,  and  his  bleared  and  faded  eyes 
kindled.  There  was  something  in  the  heroic 
look  and  attitude  of  Miriam  that  called  up  an 
answering  heroism  in  his  own  soul. 

"I  promise,"  he  said,  solemnly.  "As  the 
Lord  is  my  God,  I  will  do  unto  you  eren  as  I 
would  do  unto  my  own." 

"  I  am  satisfied,' '  replied  Miriam.  "Take  this 
sword ;  gird  it  to  you ;  ncTer  be  without  it,  day 
or  night.  And,"  here  she  paused,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  eye,  which  neyer  flinched,  but 
answered  back  ss  resolutely  as  her  own,  "when 
I  giro  the  signal,  you  will  do  your  work,  and 
quickly." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  old  serritor,  as  he  took  the 
weapon.  Then,  suddenly  kneeling,  he  kissed 
her  hand  fervently,  and  his  stem  nature  giving 
way  for  one  moment,  he  burst  into  tears. 

Up  to  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  the  people  de- 
fending the  city  had  really  believed,  the  great 
body  of  them  at  least,  that  they  would  finally 
repulse  the  Romans.  Their  priests  and  leaders, 
the  lealots  especially,  had  told  them,  that,  in 
His  own  good  time,  God  would  avenge  His  cause. 
When  they  discovered  the  falsehood  of  these  as- 
sertions, when  they  saw  the  Holy  of  Holies  go  up 
in  smoke  and  flame,  they  rushed  from  insane 
confidence  to  mad  despair.  Citizens  suspected 
of  fitvoring  the  enemy,  that  is  members  of  the 
moderate  party,  were  no  longer  assassinated  in 
■eeret,  as  Miriam's  father  had  been,  but  openly 
murdered  in  the  Upper  City.  Even  the  little 
discipline,  that  had  prerailcd,  was  lost.  Rapine 
and  slaughter  stalked  abroad.  The  crowd  slew 
the  unarmed,  to  diminish  the  number  of  mouths, 
for  the  fiunine  was  now  more  terrible  than  ever. 

For  weeks,  in  consequence  of  this  disturbed 
oondition  of  affairs,  neither  Miriam  nor  any  of 
her  handmaidens  dared  to  venture  abroad,  and 
the  great  gate  of  the  court-yard  was  now  kept 
locked  and  barricaded  day  and  night,  to  repel 
muBudeis.     Thus  she  waited  for  the  end. 

nie  end  was  at  hand.  More  than  five  months 
had  passed  since  the  siege  began.    Finding  their 
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cause  hopeless  now,  John  and  Simon  fled.  The 
limestone  peninsula,  on  which  Jerusalem  stands, 
was  even  then  perforated  with  countless  oaves 
and  fissures,  many  made  entirely  by  the  hands 
of  men,  others  only  enlarged  in  that  way.  In 
these  vaults  and  galleries,  extending  far  under 
the  ground,  and  leading,  not  only  firom  building 
to  building,  but  fh)m  hill  to  hill,  and  even  into 
the  valleys  beyond,  the  two  xealot  leaders  now 
sought  refhge,  with  the  pick  of  their  soldien, 
abandoning  the  dty  to  its  fkte. 

The  Romans,  one  morning,  saw  the  Tomparttf 
almost  abandoned,  and  seizing  the  opportuni- 
ty, poured  over  them  into  the  city.  Soon  fire 
and  slaughter  raged,  and  rioted  everywhere. 
Crowds  of  ftigitives,  Insane  vrith  terror,  desertad 
their  houses,  their  safest  refbge,  and  fled  aim- 
lessly along  the  streets,  only  to  be  overtakea 
and  cut  down  by  the  pursuing  soldiery.  When 
the  streets  had  been  thus  depopulated,  the  d^- 
moralized  troops  began  to  break  into  the  houses ; 
and  scenes  were  then  enacted,  such  as  the  Evil 
'Spirits,  themselves  in  torment,  shuddered  to  be- 
hold. The  torch  was  applied  to  the  combustible 
parts  of  every  edifice.  Whole  blocks  of  houses 
were  soon  in  flames,  and  as  the  conflagration 
spread,  the  smoke  rose  in  lurid  masses,  till  the 
sun  itself  was  either  blotted  out  entirely,  or  only 
looked  forth,  at  intervals,  red  and  angry,  as  if 
the  Judgment  Day  had  come. 

Miriam  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  fugitives,  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  roar  of  the  ad- 
vancing fire.  She  had  retreated,  with  her  hand- 
maidens and  the  old  servitor,  to  the  roof  of  the 
palace,  which,  like  all  roofs  in  Jerusalem,  was 
flat.  Access  was  had  to  this  roof  by  a  doorway 
leading  out  of  a  tower  in  one  comer.  With  a 
last  faint  hope,  she  trusted  to  remain  concealed 
there  till  the  ftiry  of  the  assault  was  spent ;  for 
the  high  battlements,  she  knew,  would  hide  her 
and  her  attendants  fh>m  the  streets  below;  and 
there  were  no  loftier  edifices  near  from  which 
they  might  be  overlooked,  and  so  discovered. 

But,  on  a  sudden,  there  was  a  hurryiog  of  feet 
in  the  street  underneath,  followed  by  a  wild 
shriek  for  mercy,  and  then  a  savage  laugh  of 
mockexy  and  triumph.  One  of  her  maidens,  for- 
getting everything  in  her  horrified  curiosity, 
peeped  through  an  embrasure,  to  see  what  was 
happening.  This  betrayed  her  to  those  below. 
She  was  greeted  with  a  savage  howl,  and  imme- 
diately ponderous  blows  began  to  thunder  against 
the  great  gates  of  the  court-yard.  The  massive 
wood  resisted,  for  awhile,  the  assault ;  but  finally 
was  heard  crashing  in.  Then  came  the  sound 
of  thronging  steps  on  the  stair-case,  and  in  the 
apartments  underneath. 
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The  maid,  who  liad  betrayed  them,  threw  her- 
self at  Miriam's  feet,  clinging  to  her  robe,  and 
kiwing  it  frantically. 

<«ForgiTe  me.  Oh,  forgiye  me,"  she  cried. 
'*  I  did  not  think  of  this.  Or  rather  kill  me  at 
onoe." 

**  Gommend  yourself  to  God,  not  to  me,"  an* 
Bwered  Miriam,  drawing  aside  the  hem  of  her 
giiment.  "  I  am  but  a  poor,  weak  woman,  like 
yoarself.  I  shall  soon  be  in  His  presence,  and 
shall  need  His  forgiveness  myself.  There,  rise, 
let  VB  die  becomingly.  Gather  behind  m^.  This 
(dd  man  and  I  will  die  first,  to  give  you  courage; 
we  will  pass  the  sword  to  you  as  we  fall." 

B?eQ  then  the  terrified  handmaidens,  with  but 
oae  or  two  exceptions,  did  not  understand  her. 
But  they  huddled  together  around  Miriam,  in 
the  Axrther  corner  of  the  roof. 

Sapid  steps  were  now  heard  approaching  the 
door  that  led  out  on  to  the  roof.  Then  quick 
blows  descended  on  the  door.  But  it  was  built 
of  stout  planks,  and  resisted  fbr  some  time.    At 


last  the  solid  wood  began  to  quiver  beneath  the 
incessant  blows  rained  on  it.  A  gap  appeared. 
Wild  shouts  of  exultation  roee  from  behind  it. 
With  one  last  terrific  stroke,  it  reeled  from  its 
hingee,  and  the  mad  crowd  rushed  through. 

At  the  head  strode  a  savage  of  colossal  stature, 
a  giant  from  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  His  huge, 
coarse,  red  beard,  and  half-bared,  haiiy  arms, 
were  the  very  types  of  the  lowest  and  most  ruf- 
fianly brutishness. 

His  eyes  ranged  rapidly  over  the  group  be- 
fore him,  and  rested  greedily  on  Miriam  at  last. 

"Hal"  he  cried,  with  wolfish  exultation,  ''this 
is  spoil  indeed.  Choose  from  the  rest,  oomrades. 
Here  is  mine." 

He  advanced  on  Miriam  as  he  spoke. 

Fortunately  there  were  a  few  steps  yet  for  the 
giant  to  traverse. 

Miriam  turned  to  the  old  servitor  at  her  side, 
and  bowed  her  head. 

"  Quick,  quick,"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

(to  be  OOKCLUDr^) 
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Thx  golden  Spring-time  caHed  the  flowen, 
And  Into  gladdening  life  thej  sprang ; 

From  leafy  trees,  and  woodland  bowezv 
The  notes  of  thrash  and  robin  rang. 

And  in  the  woodland*^  soft,  cool  shade. 
We  sat  and  told  onr  warm  true  love ; 

And  watched  the  white  cloud*s  shadow  laid 
Across  the  sunlight  far  above. 

Boch  was  my  sky,  in  thoee  sweet  days; 

A  sky  with  bat  a  mist  upon  ; 
My  life  was  musical  with  lays, 

But  soon  the  Autumn-time  drew  on. 


The  Autumn  time,  the  vintage  time  t 
I  looked  to  find  the  golden  grain ; 

The  seeds  sown  when  life  seemed  sublime. 
Kow  yielded  but  the  fhiita  of  pain. 

For  he  had  gone,  and  in  my  heart 
The  thorns  of  care  grow  ride  by  side 

With  love's  sweet  rose ;  they  would  not  pari, 
And  soon  the  love-flower  drooped  and  died. 

And  this,  the  vintage  of  my  life ; 

And  this,  the  hanrest  whence  hope  fled ; 
A  Winter  of  discord  and  strife 

Drew  on,  and  sunny  Spring  was  dead. 


SCARCE  MORE  THAN  YESTERDAY. 


BT     MARY     W.     M'VICAB. 


It  scM«e  seems  more  than  yesterday 
Since  we,  two  merry  children,  played, 

Or  talked,  in  childish  confidence. 
Of  plans  for  aU  the  future  laid. 

Since  from  the  old  foot-bridge  we  threw 
Our  lines  into  the  shallow  brook ; 

Lines  made  of  soiled  and  knotted  string, 
A  crooked  pin,  the  only  hook. 

Or,  resting  on  the  grassy  bank. 
Ton  talked,  In  trustful,  boyish  way, 


Of  that  which,  when  a  man,  yoa*d  do, 
Wishing  the  Umo  less  distant  lay. 

Scarce  more  than  yesterday,  and  yet 
Those  buds  of  childish  hope,  so  sweet. 

Opening  to  fair  fulfillments,  lie 
In  rich  pfoftuion  at  your  feet. 

But  down  the  misty  slope  of  years, 
Those  fkx^ff  days  oomo  back  to  me 

Like  yesterday,  e*cn  while  I  hold 
Tour  laughing  boy  upon  my  knee. 


THE    TRIAL    BY    FIRE, 


BT     BBKTHA     ALI.TR. 


Lrnxs  Mn.  Manning  wbb  as  dainty  a  bit  of 
womankind  as  it  wonld  be  possible  to  find. 
Petite  and  graceful,  charming  in  fignre,  face  and 
nanner,  she  was  the  light  of  her  own  home,  as 
weO  as  of  society. 

And  yet,  pure,  innocent,  loTcly  as  she  was, 
the  breath  of  enry  did  not  pass  her  by.  I>]sap- 
poxnted  rivals  declared  that  she  was  selfish, 
heartless,  and  recklessly  extravagant,  and  that, 
ere  long,  Horace  Manning's  vast  wealth  would 
be  "as  water  spilled  upon  the  desert  sand," 
through  her  vanity  and  wastefulness. 

But  the  gentleman  in  question  did  not  appear 
to  be  troubled  with  any  of  these  misgivings,  for 
he  was  seldom  long  absent  Arom  the  side  of  his 


while  the  love-light  which  danced  in  her  eyes, 
whenever  they  chanced  to  meet  his,  was  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  anything  but  genuine  love  for 
him  personally,  and  not  for  his  fortune. 

But  was  she  '*  selfish,  heartless,  and  recklessly 
extravagant?"  Certainly  not  "  selfish  and  heart- 
less." *' Extravagant?"  Perhaps  some,  who 
looked  only  at  the  surface,  might  think  so.  But 
extravagance  is  a  relative  term.  She  did  love 
jewels,  and  fine  laces,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  them.  But  then  she  had  a  splendid 
allowance,  and  could  afford  to  do  it.  Her  hus- 
band not  only  encouraged  her  in  such  outlays, 
bat  was  continually  making  her  gifts,  unasked, 
of  rare  diamonds,  or  priceless  old  point.  What 
would  have  been  folly  in  a  poor  man,  was  not  so 
with  him.  He  liked  to  see  her  adorned  like  a 
queen,  and  he  wronged  no  one  in  so  adorning 
her.  Is  it  not,  moreover,  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  really  rich  to  spend,  as  it  is  of  the  poor  to 
•oonomice  ?  How  can  the  poor  live  at  all,  if  the 
rich  live  meanly  ? 

They  had  been  married,  now,  five  years,  and 
in  all  that  time  had  never  exchanged  a  hard 
word.  Prosperity,  too,  had  continued  to  smile 
on  them.  Only  on  her  last  birthday,  her  hus- 
band had  given  Maggie  a  superb  necklace  of 
diamonds.  As  she  kissed  him  for  the  gift, 
■he  had  said,  "  Ah  !  though  I  love  the  glittering 
things,  I  love  you,  Horace,  a  thousand  times 
more." 

The  ninth  of  November,  1872,  will  long  be  \ 
mnembered  in  Boston.     In  a  single  night,  hun-  1 


dreds  were  made  homeless,  and  hundreds  more 
were  ruined  in  fortune.  In  that  terrible  confla- 
gration, Horace  Manning  was  one  of  the  principal 
sufferers.  Nearly  all  of  his  woridly  wealth  van- 
ished in  a  few  hours,  while  hundreds  who  were 
dependent  upon  him  for  their  daily  bread,  were 
thrown  out  of  employment,  with  their  month's 
wages  unpaid. 

For  thirty  hours  he  neither  slept  nor  tasted 
food,  but  stood  and  watched,  with  aching  heart 
and  reeling  brain,  that  terrible  conflagration. 
Then,  bowed  down  and  broken,  he  sought  his 
home,  and  there  groaned  out  the  agony  which  he 
could  no- longer  control. 

"  Horace,  husband,  why  will  you  give  way 


sparkling  litUe  wife,  and  his  tender  devotion  was    thus  ?    All  is  not  gone,  while  you  are  left ;  and 
the  subject  of   remark  wherever  they  went ;  ;  'Maggie  and  I  will  help  you  bear  it." 


So  spoke  his  fond  wife,  drawing  his  throbbing 
head  upon  her  bosom,  and  kissing,  with  quiver- 
ing lips,  the  deep  lines  which  those  long  hours  of 
suffering  had  stamped  npon  his  brow. 

**  What  is  the  loss  of  our  wealth,"  she  con- 
tinued, **  compared  to  what  the  loss  of  health,  or 
the  love  which  we  bear  each  other,  would  be?" 

*' Ah !  but  you  don't  know,  my  darling,  how 
dreadful  it  is  to  be  poor.  You  have  never  known 
a  care.  What  could  these  little  white  hands  do 
toward  earning  your  daily  bread  ?' ' 

"  They  can  do  a  great  deal.  And  I  begin  to 
think  that  their  very  whiteness  is  a  shame  to  me. 
They  ought  to  have  known,  long  ago,  how  to 
wash  and  iron,  bake  and  brew,  and  sew,  and 
have  made  ready  for  such  an  emergency  as  this. 
Your  anticipated  poverty,  Horace,  does  not  daunt 
me  in  the  least.  It  but  draws  me  closer  to  you, 
with  a  feeling  that,  perhaps,  I  can  now  be  to  you 
a  true  help-meet,  instead  of  the  idle,  almost  use- 
less plaything  which  I  have  been.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  lesson  will  be  hard  to  learn  at  first,  but 
I  am  ready  to  begin ;  and,  with  a  cheerfbl  wil- 
lingness, I  think  I  can  surmount  eveiy  obstacle. 
While  I  have  your  love  and  confidence,  I  am 
happy.  Take  these  from  me,  and  I  shall  be 
crushed.     So,  do  not  grieve  for  me." 

And  that  strong  man  could  only  gather  the 
brave  little  comforter  in  his  arms,  and  weep  as 
only  strong  men  do  weep. 

"  Bless  you  !"  he  said,  when  he  could  speak. 
**  But  though  you  have  comforted  me  more  than 
I  can  tell,  yet  my  heart  is   bursting  for  my 
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people.  Oh,  my  poor  people!  Pay-day  is  at 
hand,  and  I  hare  not  a  dollar  with  which  to  pay 
them." 

<*  Ah !  Your  people !  For  the  moment,  I  had 
forgotten  them,"  murmured  Maggie,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  dismay. 

Then,  suddenly  brightening,  she  asked,  ea- 
gerly, 

**  How  mu<^  do  you  owe  them,  Horace  ?  How 
much  would  it  take  to  pay  them  all  ?" 

«( From  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars.  How 
little  a  sum  that  seemed  to  me  three  days  ago  I 
And  now  I  would  almost  pTe  my  right  hand  for 
it.  For  I  know  that  some  of  those  poor  fellows 
must  go  hungry,  unless  they  are  paid.  Oh, 
Maggie,  it  is  almost  more  than  I  can  bear  1  It 
nearly  driyes  me  mad  !*' 

**  Horace,"  returned  his  wife,  solemnly,  though 
she  was  pale  as  death,  **  we  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  an  oTerruling  Power ;  and 
now  I  teU  you  that  Ck)d  will  provide.  It  seems 
dark  now,  but  I  feel  that  all  will,  before  long,  be 
.  made  right.  Tell  me,  could  you  know  that  every 
man  had  his  month's  wages,  would  you  be  com- 
forted?" 

**  Inexpressibly,  now  that  you  bear  it  all  so 
bravely.  And  I  suppose  that,  some  time  in  the 
future,  I  shall  get  something  on  the  insurance. 
But  it  seems  terrible,  all  this  fearAil  waste  of 

property " 

**  I  wish  you  would  try  not  to  think  of  it. 
Can  you  not  go  to  sleep  ?  Best  here  a  few  min- 
utes, and  I  will  bring  you  a  strong  cup  of  coffee 
to  brace  up  your  shattered  nerves." 

She  gently  lowered  his  head  upon  the  pillow, 
and  then  glided  swiftly  from  the  room.  •  Twenty 
minutes  passed,  and  she  was  back  again,  bearing 
a  steaming  cup  of  fragrant  Mocha. 

"  Now  drink  this,  dearest,  to  please  me." 
He  could  not  resist  her,  and  drank  it  to  the 
dregs. 

**  You  did  make  it  strong,  Maggie,"  he  said, 
" for  it  was  almost  bitter;  but  I  feel  it  will  do 
me  good." 

A  queer  expyssion  curled  his  wife's  lips  at 
his  remark,  and  the  quick  color  for  a  moment 
flushed  her  delicate  cheek.  But,  setting  the  cup 
aside,  she  gently  smoothed  his  head,  until,  be- 
neath her  light  touch,  he  fell  asleep. 

Then  up  she  sprang,  all  strength  and  nerve ; 
gave  a  hasty  glance  at  her  watch,  and  began 
hastily  to  array  herself  in  a  dark  traveling  robe. 
Her  next  move  was  to  unlock  an  elegant  casket, 
which  stood  upon  her  dressing-table,  from  which 
she  took,  set  after  set  of  costly  jewels.  These 
she  fastened  about  her  person  and  clothing,  and 
then  rang  her  bell. 


Soon  a  light  tap  upon  the  door  answered  her 
summons,  and  going  just  outside  the  room,  she 
found,  as  she  expected,  her  maid. 

*'  Mary,"  she  began,  in  low,  hurried  tones, 
"  can  I  trust  you  to  follow  implicitly  the  direc- 
tions I  am  about  to  give  you  ?" 

*^  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  girl,  quietly. 
<*  I  thought  I  might.  I  am  going  away.  It  is 
now  eight  o'clock,  and  I  shall  be  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  New  York  train.  I  want  you  to  tell 
your  master,  when  he  awakes,  that  I  am  out, 
but  that  I  will  soon  come  back,  and  that  I  told 
you  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  tea.  And,  Mary.  I 
want  you  to  put  a  teaspoonftil  from  this  vial 
into  the  tea.  He  is  so  exhausted,  that  he  will  be 
sick  unless  he  sleeps  a  long  time.  Will  you  re- 
member?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.'* 

**  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow  evening."   she 
went  on.     "  I  do  not  wish  Mr.  Manning,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  know  where  I  have  gone. 
Are  you  sure  you  understand?" 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  then,  send  James  around  at  once  with 
the  carriage,  for  I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

Another  hour,  and  Maggie  Manning,  the  de- 
voted wife,  was  speeding  rapidly  toward  New 
York.  The  brave  little  woman  did  not  sleep 
until  her  goal  was  reached,  her  business  trans- 
acted, and  she  had  returned  home  again.  Then 
hearing,  that,  although  her.  husband  had  twice 
aroused  and  asked  for  her,  he  was  now  sleeping 
again,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  and 
snatched  an  hour  or  two  of  rest. 

She  was  at  length  wakened  by  her  maid,  who 
said  that  Mr.  Manning  had  woke  again,  and  was 
anxiously  asking  for  her. 

She  rose,  bathed  her  wan  face,  and  hastened 
to  him. 

"  Maggie,  I  think — I  am  sure — I  have  been 
drugged, ' '  were  his  first  words.  *  *  Did  you  do  it  ?" 
•'Yes,  dear,  I  did,"  she  answered,  bravely, 
« and  I  know  you'll  forgive  me,  for  you  sadly 
needed  rest,  and  your  nerves  were  so  wrought 
up  that  sleep,  without  an  anodyne,  was  next  to 
an  impossibility.  Besides,  I  could  not  accom- 
plish what  I  wished  to  do,  unless  I  had  you  obe- 
diently under  this  little  thumb  of  mine,"  she 
added,  laughingly,  with  a  spice  of  the  old  mis- 
chief that  had  attracted  him  so  when  she  was  a 
girl. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked,  astonished. 
*'  I  mean  that  I  have  been  to  New  York,  and 
back  again,  since  I  saw  you  last." 
"  To  New  York  and  back  I     Are  you  crazy  ?" 
''  I  think  not.     Now  listen,  dear,  and  I  will 
j  explain  all.    You  said  you  would  be  inexpressi- 
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bly  eomforied  if  you  could  only  pay  your  help, 
and  that  it  would  take  from  five  to  eight  thou- 
sand dollan  to  do  it.  I  knew  my  jewels  were 
Teiy  TBiuable,  for  I  own  that  I  hare  been  fond 
of  jewels.  When  we  could  afford  it,  it  was  all 
Tery  welL    But  now " 

She  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  went  on. 

"86  I  determined  to  take  them  all  to  New 
Tork,  where  most  of  them  were  purchased,  and 
sell  them.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  selling 
them  here  just  now,  yon  know.  I  have  been 
▼ery  suooessful.  Brother  Walter  transacted  all 
the  bn^ness  for  me.  Here,  dear,  are  ten  thousand 
dollaxs,  and  you  can  now  lift  that  heavy  burden 
fh>m  your  heart" 

She  drew  a  package  from  her  bosom,  and  put 
it  into  his  hands. 

**  Maggie,  Bilaggie !  darling !  You  have  sacri- 
lieed  all  those  for  me." 

He  oould  say  no  more,  but  drew  her  to  him, 
and  for  awhile  there  was  a  holy  silence  in  that 
room,  each  heart  being  too  full  for  words. 

"Sacrifice I"  at  length  Maggie  answered.  «It 
was  no  sacrifice,  Horace.  I  remember,  five  years 
ago,  when  you  gave  me  that  necklace.  I  was 
nearly,  yes,  entirely  overcome  by  your  lavish- 
and  I  kissed  the  gems,  and  said  to  mysolf 


that  you  were  more  precious  to  me  than  jewels  ; 
and  God  knows  I  would  rather  never  wear  an- 
other ornament,  or  bit  of  lace,  my  too  especial 
weaknesses,  you  know,"  she  added,  smiling, 
**  than  see  you  suffer  as  you  have,  the  last  few 
days.  Believe  me,  I  have  been  truly  happy  in 
doing  this." 

Her  looks  did  not  belie  her  words,  for  her 
beautiftil  face  glowed  with  a  light  of  self-sacri- 
fice, that  was  almost  holy. 

"  You  have,  indeed,  proved  that  your  love  for 
me  is  above  jewels,  though  of  that  I  never  ques- 
tioned. But  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  charac- 
ter which  you  have  shown,  I  had  never  dreamed. 
I  can  now  believe  that  you  will  not  shrink  at  the 
idea  of  being  a  poor  man's  wife." 

*<  Shrink !  No !  I  can  stand  at  your  side,  as 
long  as  you  will  stand;  but  when  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  crushed,  then  I  must  fall,  too ;  for 
you  are  my  strength,  my  pride,  and  my  glory. 
This  is  only  one  of  God*s  Aimaces,  in  which  we 
are  being  tried ;  and  I  feel  we  shall  both  come 
out  purer  and  better." 

Her  words  were  a  prophesy.  Fortune  has 
smiled  on  them  again,  and  they  are  happier,  too, 
for  having  passed,  for  a  time,  through  *'^'^ 
TxtlAL  ET  Fir^E. 
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X  VACANT  cbulr  at  the  table ; 

An  empty  pQlow  In  bod ; 
A  voice  that  la  ailent  foraver ; 

Tha  loTed  <me,  the  lorad  ona  la  dead. 

Sadly  I  ait  In  the  twiUght, 
The  little  onea  round  me  at  play ; 

But  asking,  irlth  lipa  that  quiver, 
•*  Where,  where  la  papa  to-day  7" 

**  Ko  need  to  watch  at  the  window," 
I  eay,^ or  liat'  at  the  door; 


He*s  gone  with  the  angi^  forever, 
Where  pain  and  parting  are  o'er. 

"  And  out  of  the  windowi  of  Heaven, 
*  Our  Father*  ia  watching  through, 

To  see  if  you're  good  little  children. 
And  trying  hla  wUl  to  do. 

"And  when  your  probation  is  ended, 
And  when  life*i  journey  ia  through, 

He*U  send  the  bright  angels  to  bear  you 
To  thoee  heavenly  mansiona,  too.** 
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Sabtb^  aaddeat  mem'riea !    What  are  they 

The  loaa  of  wealth  and  feme  ? 
Hot  ao,  if  to  mMbrtnne  cllnga 

Ko  taint  of  aln  or  abame. 

That  Menda,  who,  paaaed  finom  eartih  away. 

Are  hMdai  trom  our  eight  ? 
Not  80,  if;  reaUng  in  the  Lord, 

Tb^  dwell  in  realma  of  light. 


Sarth*8  iaddeat,  Uttereat  thoughts  muat  be 

Of  love  and  trust  bctxaj'ed  ; 
The  loea  of  oonfldenoe  and  hopes, 

On  which  the  Ufa  waa  stayed. 

A  broken  life,  for  bllssftil  dreama 

Of  happiness  and  peace ; 
A  weary  longing  for  the  grave. 

Where  life's  sad  sorrows  < 
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•xz.£ttay  had  been  wet.  Toward  night  it  cleared, 
and  there  waa  promise  of  a  beautifiil  sunset. 
**I  am  going  for  a  long  walk  over  the  hills, 
Lucius,"  said  Mrs.  Conyers  to  a  semmt  she  met 
in  the  hall — ^an  old  family  servant,  who  was  at 
once  the  comfort  and  bane  of  her  life.  **  I  will 
hare  some  tea  when  I  get  back." 

Lucius  was  gracious  enough  to  promise  that 
■he  should,  then  he  added, 

*'No  news  yet  of  the  young  gemman,  Miss 
Elsie?" 

"No,  Lucius;  I  thought  he  would  haye  got 
here  by  this  morning,  but  I  suppose  I  was  mis- 
taken about  the  day  the  steamer  would  arrive." 
"  Ah,  I  knows  dom  steamers,  oonsarn  'em !" 
returned  Lucius,  with  a  lofty  air — for  Lucius  was 
a  traveled  man. 

As  she  walked  rapidly  forward,  Elsie  was 
t\^inking  of  the  "young  gemman,"  concerning 
whose  non-arrival  the  magnificent  Lucius  had 
spoken.  He  was  her  ward,  though  she  had  never 
'  yet  seen  him.  Her  ward — Elsie  could  not  say  the 
words  without  laughing ;  yet  she  sighed,  and  felt 
frightened,  too,  for  she  was  barely  twenty-one 
herself,  though  she  had  been  a  widow  for  a  year ; 
and  to  be  left  guardian  to  a  growing  boy,  who 
must  be  at  least  fourteen,  seemed  at  once  ludic- 
rous and  terrifying. 

This  was  the  way  it  happened. 
When  Elsie  Barrington  was  eighteen,  she  mar- 
ried Edgar  Conyers — a  nuin  old  enough  to  have 
been  her  grand^her,  and  whom  she  had  known 
and  been  petted  by  all  her  short  life.  Her  mother 
made  the  match,  of  course.  Elsie's  father  had 
died  when  the  girl  was  fifteen — died  insolvent. 
The  old  gentleman  adored  his  young  bride; 
and  Elsie,  knowing  no  more  about  love  than  I 
know  about  Chinese,  was  acquiescent,  and,  in- 
deed, quietly  happy  during  her  wedded  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Conyers  had 
written  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  lived  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  that  he  was  taking  to  himself  a  wife, 
the  daughter  of  their  former  friend  Barrington. 
Now  Mr.  Barrington  had  another  daughter,  Elsie's 
half-sister — a  widow  of  near  forty,  residing  in 
South  America.  Mr.  Mannering  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  was  she  whom  Conyers  had  married, 
and  wrote  back  his  earnest  congratulations. 

Only  three  months  before  his  death  there  came 
another  letter  fVom  Mannering. 
180 


"  My  health  is  fiuling  fast,"  he  \, ^    .  x  .^.^ , 

go  any  day ;  the  sooner  the  better.  I  will  ask 
a  last  favor  of  you,  Edgar.  Yoa  will  remem- 
ber my  writing  to  you,  two  years  since,  that 
my  poor  sister  was  dead,  and  had  left  me  guar- 
dian to  her  boy.  When  I  go,  I  want  you  to  be 
his  guardian.  I  have  appointed  yon  in  my  will. 
In  case  you  should  follow  me,  the  guardianship 
will  devolve  upon  your  wife." 

The  two  friends  died  about  the  same  time. 
Almost  the  Ust  words  Conyen  spoke  were  to  con- 
fide his  friend's  nephew  to  Elsie's  care.  A  letter 
Mannering  wrote,  just  before  his  death,  informed 
them  that  he  had  decided  his  boy  was  to  travel 
for  another  year  under  the  charge  of  a  tutor, 
then  go  home. 

Elsie  wrote  one  letter  to  the  orphan,  kindly, 
gently  telling  him  that  when  he  returned  to 
America,  her  house  was  to  be  his  home,  and 
promising  to  fulfill,  as  well  as  she  could,  the 
duties  which  had  devolved  upon  her. 

Soon  after  her  husband's  death  she  and  hei 
mother  sailed  for  South  America,  to  visit  Mrs- 
Barrington*  8  step.dtiughter  ;  and  I  fear  that,  in 
spite  of  her  wise  resolutions,  Elsie  thought  very 
little  about  her  new  charge.  However,  not  long 
before  the  time  where  P  begin  my  story,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lester  Wame,  her  ward ;  a 
very  short  letter,  beginning,  "Dear  Madam," 
and  ending  with  a  **  Yours  respeetfldly,"  in 
which  he  Informed  her  that  he  was  coming 
home.  ' 

Busy  with  her  own  aiitiiirs,  Elsie  simply  wrote 

to  the  lawyers  in  New  York,  who  had  charge  of 

the  boy's  future,  that,  after  Master  Lester  Wame's 

arrival,  she  would  go  down  to  confer  with  them 

I  — and  there  tbe  matter  rested. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Conyers 
reached  the  house.  The  May  evening  had  been 
so  sweet,  she  had  been  beguiled  into  wandering 
fiftrther  than  she  intended.  When  she  entered 
the  hall,  Lucius  met  her  with  his  usual  grand 
bow,  and  the  information, 

"  If  you  please,  madam,  de  trablers  has  arrove ; 
de  young  gemman,  being  non  compos  with  a  sick 
headache,  has  retired,  but  de  odder,  I  spose 
he'es  de  tutor,  waits  in  de  library." 

Elsie  ran  up  stairs  to  get  rid  of  her  wraps  and 
thick  boots,  and  slip  into  another  black  drees. 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  an  old  pump — tutors  always 
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are,"  she  thought,  aa  ahe  took  a  glanea  at  her  ; 
pKtUj  salf  ia  the  nurror;  "still  one  likea  to  be  i 
4aoant,  even  if  one  sita  alone." 

Down  ataira  the  flaw,  fihe  waa  a  little,  lithe 
tking,  with  great,  aoft  blue  eyes,  and  gokUn 
hair,  looking  more  Mkfi  seventeen  thaa  twenty-* 
one;  but  in  spite  of  h«r  gentle  manners  and 
cwaiwing  ways,  ahe  waa  aa  decided  a  woman  aa 
•naoould  find. 

*'  Now  for  the  old  proae,"  ahe  thought,  aa  ahe 
ftpanad  the  library-door.  **  It  is  a  shame  that 
mamma  should  be  out  to-night  of  all  others !  I 
kapa  the  old  thing  won't  talk  either  conehology 
•r  geology,  at  least." 

She  entered  the  room — a  handsome,  luxuriona 
ohamber,  which  waa  Elae's  favorite  retreat.  A 
ira  waa  bwniing  in  the  gnUe— £lBia  liked  a  fire 
aa  long  aa  ahe  could  make  any  pretence  for  har- 
ing  one.  Her  reading*table  waa  drawn  up,  aa 
naoal,  in  her  pet  comer,  her  pet  arm-chair  be* 
side  it,  but,  lo  and  behold,  the  atranger  had  estab- 
linhod  himaelf  in  that  special  nook.  He  waa  half 
lying  back  in  the  seat,  so  that  she  could  only  sea 
the  top  of  hia  head,  and  below,  his  legs  stretched 
completely  out  upon  the  hearth. 

*<  I  know  I  shall  hate  him,"  she  thought.  *'  If 
he  had  the  braina  of  an  oyster,  he  would  bare 
known  by  instinct  that  he  had  taken  my  favorite 
piaea.    Well,  he  must  be  deaf  into  the  bargain  1" 

She  waa  half  way  across  the  room  by.  this  time, 
but  the  audacious  tutor  had  not  stirred.  In  pas^ 
aing  a  table  her  loose  sleeve  swept  a  book  off, 
which  feU  to  the  floor ;  still  he  did  not  move. 

*<If  I  had  a  percussion-cap,  Vd  crack  it  on 
the  top  of  his  old  head  1"  thought  Kkne. 

On  ahe  floated  to  the  hearth.  As  she  reached 
it  the  gentleman  rose  with  a  start,  but,  instead 
ef  being  elderly,  he  was  an  exceedingly  hand- 
aome  young  fellow,  looking  about  twenty-six, 
tall,  elegantly  formed,  with  beauiifhl  black  eyes, 
aad  a  heavy,  curling,  black  mustache. 

**  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons !"  cried  he,  not 
a  bit  conAiaed,  though  he  looked  a  littte  bewil- 
dered by  the  golden-haired  apparition  which  had 
m  suddenly  appeared  before  him.  **  I  believe  I 
waa  that  aaleep." 

Elale  felt  somewhat  fluttered  by  the  sight  of 
tnoh  a  Prince  Charming  in  place  of  the  elderly 
pump  ahe  had  looked  to  see ;  but,  of  course,  it 
waa  not  in  keeping  with  her  dignity  as  mistress 
of  the  house  to  show  it.    She  said,  gravely, 

««  Yon  are  tired  firom  your  voyage,  I  presume.** 

"  Not  that ;  I  never  suffer  on  ship-board,"  he 
replied.  "  But  .we  have  had  sueh  a  fiitiguing 
day  of  it.  When  we  changed  at  Poughkeepsie, 
I  sinpidly  took  the  wrong  tFaln— we  went  career- 
ing up  toward  I  don't  know  where ;  then  had  to 


wait  a  whole  age  at  some  by-station  for  a  return 
train." 

**  It  was  very  vexatious,"  Elsie  said,  pleasanQy, 
though  in  her  heart  she  was  thinking  this  tutor 
much  too  ftree  and  unembarraased  for  his  poei- 
tioa.  *'  I  fear  your  young  charge  is  quite  worn 
out.    My  servant  told  me  he  had  gone  to  bed." 

**Tea;  poor  little  fellow  I  he  suffers  ttnihlj 
from  sick  headaches,  and  is  quite  done  up.'* 

**  Can  I  do  anything  for  him,  or  is  he  better 
left  alone?"  rtie  asked. 

"No,  thanks!  Sleep  is  all  he  wanta.  That 
magniflcCnt  colored  individual  gave  him  some 
capital  tea,  and  he  went  fast  to  sleep  as  soon  as 
his  head  touched  the  pillow.  He'll  be  all  right 
in  the  morning,"  answered  the  tutor,  with  a 
carelessness  which  did  not  please  Mrs.  Conyers. 
**  I  hope  Lucius  ia  attending  to  your  dinner,** 
was  all  she  said. 

**  Oh,  thanks  I  We  dined  at  that  station  where 
we  were  detained ;  but,  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
rd  be  awftilly  glad  of  some  tea.'* 

"  Lucius  will  bring  it  in  a  moment.'* 
"  And  ril  just  run  up  and  be  sure  that  little 
beggar  is  all  right." 

When  he  came  back,  the  tea  was  waiting,  and 
Elaie  waa  busy  with  the  cups  and  saucers. 

"He's  fiuit  as  a  dormouse,'*  said  the  young 
gentleman,  again  staring  at  her  with  his  hand- 
some eyes  fttU  of  undisguised  admiration. 

"  I  am  glad,*'  said  she,  and  gave  him  a  cup  of 
tea.  *«  Do  you  like  milk  and  sugar?**  she  added, 
waving  her  hand  toward  the  tray,  in  sign  for  him 
to  help  himself  if  he  did. 

«« Yes,  both ;   but  I  shall  spoU  it,  if  I  txy. 
Please  put  it  rig^t  for  me,'*  said  he,  coolly. 
She  complied  in  silenoe,  thinkin  g, 
"I  wonder  when  your  quarter  will  be  up, 
young  man ;  when  it  is,  you  will  be  free  to  find 
another  situation.*' 

He  was  lasily  sinking  back  again  into  his  for- 
mer seat,  and  said, 

**  I  suppose  I  have  taken  possession  of  your 
mamma's  pet  comer.'* 

"  No,  it  is  mine,"  she  replied,  quietly. 
He  rose,  laughing,  and  made  a  pretence  of 
offering  ft  to  her,  though  he  added,  "  It's  a  shame 
i  to  make  me  give  it  up.   I'm  awfully  comfortable; 
and,  besides,  I'm  ever  so  much  the  oldest  !** 
£Mie  was  strack  dumb  I    She  said,  coldly, 
"  Pray  keep  it,  if  you  like ;  I  will  take  mam- 
ma's place." 

"  Your  mamma  is  out,  the  man  said.'* 
"  Yes ;  I  am  very  sorry.** 
"  So  am  I.    Naturally,  I  am  craxy  to  see  her  I** 
he  said,  laughing.    "  Do  tell  me  what  she  is  like. 
I  don*t  know  her  at  all,  you  know,    I  mean 
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to  be  awfully  fond  of  her.  I  doat  on  elderly 
people.** 

If  her  mother  could  hear  him ;  the  stateliest, 
haughtiest  woman  that  one  oould  imagine ! 

'*I  did  not  even  know  she  had  a  daughter/* 
he  went  on.  "I  was  quite  dased  when  you  came 
in.  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  the  sooner  I  get 
the  hang  of  the  family,  the  fewer  mistakes  I  shall 
make.  Lucius  called  you  Hiss  Elsie.  Am  I 
to— or *' 

«  You  may  call  me  Mrs.  Conyers,  if  yon  please/' 
she  said,  as  he  paused,  leaying  his  sentence  un- 
finished, and  dropping  her  words  out  slowly  and 
distinctly. 

"  What  !*'  He  fairly  shouted,  springing  to  his 
feet.   '  *  I  beg  your  pardon  1    What  did  you  say  V  * 

She  began  to  think  him  a  raving  lunatic,  but 
replied  composedly, 

'*  I  am  Mrs.  Edgar  Gonyers.'* 

He  set  his  cup  down  on  the  table,  stared  at 
her,  clapped  his  hands,  and  went  into  a  perfect 
paroxysm  of  laughter.  She  was  more  fHghten- 
ed  than  angry — he  certainly  was  madl  If  he 
moved  again  she  would  ring.  Luckily  the  bell 
was  close  to  her. 

**  It  can't  be  I"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  oould  get 
breath.   '*  It  is  a  joke.   Youjustwanttosellme.** 

*<I  am  Mrs.  Gonyers,"  she  repeated,  stamly, 
fixing  her  eyes  ftill  upon  him  with  a  vague  reool- 
lection  of  having  read  somewhere  that  one  may 
keep  lunatics  and  lions  in  order,  by  staring  fix- 
edly into  their  eyes. 

He  burst  into  a  more  insane  fit  of  merriment ; 
laughed  till  the  tears  actually  ran  down  his 
cheeks.  Mad  or  not,  there  was  only  one  thing 
to  be  done — she  must  leave  the  room.  She  rose ; 
h\it  he  put  out  his  hand. 

*< Don't!'*  he  said,  brokenly.  **  I  do  believe 
you  don't  know  who  I  am,  any  more  than  I — ^I 
knew  who  you  were.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

**  I  do  not,  sir  V '  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  shook 
with  fear  and  anger. 

«*  Oh,  Lord  I  I  think  I  shaU  die  I"  he  shriek- 
ed.  "  You  are  Mrs.  Conyers,  and  I  am — ^Lester 
Wamel" 

She  sank  back  on  her  chair  and  stared  at  him. 

"  It  is  true,**  he  said.  **  See,  here'  are  the 
letters,  and  all.** 

He  pulled  a  packet  from  his  coat,  laid  it  on  the 
table,  tried  to  compose  himself,  but  could  only 
go  into  renewed  peals  of  mirth. 

"  Who  is  the  young  gentleman  up  stairs  ?**  she 
asked,  still  unbelieving. 

'<  little  Thaddy  Williamson.  I  telegraphed 
you  firom  New  York  to  know  if  I  might  bring  him 
up  for  a  few  days,  till  his  people  oould  know  we 
had  arrived.** 


"  I  had  no  telegram,'*  she  said. 

'*  Oh  dear  I  su<di  a  bundle  of  blunderv  I  I  sai^, 
if  not  convenient,  send  me  word.  As  I  got  no 
answer,  I  brought  him.  Oh,  please  laugh!  I 
shall  die  if  you  don't.  Mr.  Montagu  will  be 
here  to-morrow;  he  will  teU  you.  Indeed,  in- 
deed, I  am  Lester  Warn*  V* 

She  believed  it  at  last.  The  ludieroas  side 
suddenly  struck  her,  too.  She  laughed  until  she 
was  almost  hysterical ;  and  he  laughed  till  he 
was  forced  to  go  and  fling  himself  on  a  sofh,  and 
hold  his  sides  in  sheer  exhaustion. 

It  must  have  been  a  good  half  hour  before 
they  were  sane  enough  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the 
case.  He  had  supposed  her  a  middle-aged  lady ; 
his  imde  would  have  considered  him  a  boy  till 
he  went  on  crutches.  The  explanations  on  either 
side  were  so  often  interrupted  by  bursts  of  laagli- 
ter  that  they  were  a  long  while  getting  through 
them ;  by  the  time  they  ended,  the  pair  felt  as  if 
they  had  known  each  other  for  years. 

*'  I  shall  call  you  *  Guardy,'  as  the  children  do 
their  guardians  in  novels  1"  cried  he.  "And 
you  shall  call  me  *  Ward  ;*  nothing  else,  I  in- 
sist on  it." 

Then  they  shrieked  again. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  vras  that  ten  o'dook 
came  before  they  were  aware.  The  carriage 
brought  Mrs.  Harrington  back  without  their  hear> 
ing  it,  and  they  were  so  earnest  in  conversation 
that  the  stately  lady  entered  the  room  unperoeiv- 
ed  by  either.  She  had  heard  fh>m  Lucius  of  the 
arrivals,  jumped  to  the  conolusion  that  this  hand- 
some young  fellow  was  the  tutor,  and  stood 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  her  daughter  laughing  and 
talking  with  her  ward's  instructor  as  tvtely  and 
fhmiliarly  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  fHend. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  back  at  last  1**  oried  Hsie,  when 
they  peroieved  her. 

*'  Back  at  Iscitr'  returned  the  old  lady,  in  an 
icy  voice,  and  glaring  at  her  offspring  with  anger 
and  dismay. 

"This  is  Lester  Wame,**  said  Elsie,  trying 
hard  to  say  the  words  composedly. 

Now  Mrs.  Barrington  was  rather  deaf,  though 
she  would  have  gone  to  the  stake  sooner  than 
admit  it.  She  did  nqt  catch  the  name,  but  dis- 
dained to  ask.  She  wheeled  slowly  round  and 
confronted  the  stranger,  who  had  risen. 

**  I  hope  your  young  charge  is  quite  well,  sir," 
said  she. 

It  was  too  much;  neither  of  her  listners 
oould  keep  from  laughing  again  like  mad ;  and 
the  old  lady  stood  gazing  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  face  of  indignant  horror  and  outraged 
pride,  which  ought  to  have  turned  the  offenders 
to  stone. 
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t  Bbde  oonld  find  Toioe  to  explain,  her 
BOlherflHd, 

•'lin.  Gonjen,  it  is  put  t«ii  o'clock.  As 
year  ward's  tutor  is  doubtleoi  Iktigaed,  it  would 
be  a  Idndnesa  on  your  part  to  have  him  shown  to 
hia  leom,  where  he  can  finish  his  mirth  at  his 
IciiHie." 

'*Ohy  mamma,  this  is  Lester  Wame!"  cried 
Hsle.  **  This  is  the  boy  we  hare  been  expecting ! 
Oh,  Kr.  Wame,  mamma  ordered  a  huge  rocldng- 
hovBe  for  you  last  week,  and  I  a  Shetland  pony ; 
yon  ahall  ride  them  both  to-morrow." 

**  WUh  pleasure,"  said  he ;  **  and  you  shall  wear 
tfcebeaotifnl  gold  spectacles  I  hare  bought  for 
yoQ.  I  did  not  know  what  to  buy  for  an  elderly 
lady,  and  so  I  hit  on  those." 

When  Mrs.  Barrington  was  at  last  made  to 
cxMnprehend  the  truth,  she  was  shocked  and  hor^ 
rified ;  bat  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  was  too 
math  even  for  her  grandeur,  and  she  laughed 
more  heartily  than  anybody  had  seen  her  do  in 
twenty  years. 

'*  Mr.  Montagu,  the  lawyer,  will  be  up  to- 1 
Mrs.  Bairington  said;  **  he  will  know 
to, manage.    Of  course,  ESsie  must  resign 
,  ha  I — ^her  guardianship  at  onoe." 

"Koi  a  Mt  of  it!"  cried  Wame,  resolutely. 
**  I  don't  beliere  she  can.  She  has  accepted  the 
tnmt ;  she  is  my  guardian,  and  must  stay  so  for 
a  year  yet.  I  do  not  reaeh  my  migority  until 
I  am  twen^-fiye — ^that  is  in  my  ihther'  s  will. 
Yoa  can*t  torn  off  a  poor  orphan !" 

An  laof^ed  again. 

*'  At  least  he  can  stop  for  a  Tisit,  mamma,' '  safd 
*'  You  know,  next  week  the  cousins  are 
The  house  will  be  ftill  of  young  men. 
I  stay,  too." 
■  I  can't  eyen  draw  my  allowance  without  your 
e,  Gnardy  !"  said  Wame.  **  I  hope  you 
L  to  tip  me,  for  I  am  awfully  hard-up.  Your 
gold  spectacles  were  flrightftiUy  dear.  I  was 
Sony  afterward  that  I  did  not  buy  you  an  agate- 
headed  walking-stick." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Montagu,  the  lawyer,  ar- 
rived, according  to  arrangement.  The  absurdity 
of  the  businees  was  too  much  at  first  eren  for 
his  legal  composure. 

After  a  long  conyersation,  the  matter  was  de- 
finitely sealed.  Mr.  Montagu  decided  that  to 
attempt  any  changes  would  only  give  added  pub- 
licity to  the  business,  and  perhaps  be  the  means 
of  exposing  Mrs.  Conyera  to  unpleasant  remarks. 
She  eould  perfectly  well  sign  the  checks  whereby 
**  her  ward"  would  draw  his  allowance,  and,  as 
fiur  as  th«r  neighbors  were  concerned,  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  make  them  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Banington  yras  the  guardian,  that  is,  if  it  was 
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found  necessary  to  say  anything.  Fortunately, 
neither  Elsie  or  her  mother  were  of  the  order  of 
women  who  go  about  confiding  thdr  private  af- 
flurs  to  forty-five  difi^erent  intimate  Mends ;  and 
the  matter  of  the  guardianship  had  been  from 
the  first  so  distateAil  to  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  so 
terrifying  to  Elsie,  that  they  had  never  talked 
about  the  business  at  all.  After  a  couple  of  days 
Wame  took  little  Williamson  down  to  New  York 
to  confide  him  to  the  care  of  Ms  relations.  The 
poor  child  had  been  sent  to  America  to  try  what 
his  native  air  would  do  for  him,  while  his  mother 
was  condemned,  by  the  verdict  of  the  physicians, 
to  the  equable  climate  of  San  Remo.  Wame 
made  his  stay  in  town  as  short  as  possible. 

The  next  week,  as  Elsie  had  announced 
would  be  the  case,  the  house  filled  with  a  party 
of  relatives  who  had  not  seen  the  mother  and 
daughter  since  a  year  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Conyers.  Of  course,  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  guardianship,  and  cared  less.  They  all  knew 
who  Mr.  Mannering  was,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  con- 
fided his  nephew  to  fhe  care  of  Mrs.  Barring- 
ton,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  very  oldest  fHends. 
So,  all  through  the  pleasant  summer,  Lester 
Wame,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  remained 
at  Beechcroft. 

When  autumn  came,  Mrs.  Barrington  decided 
that  Elsie's  health  required  change,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  a  physician,  and  so  took  her  down  to  the 
house  in  New  York.  The  plain  English  of  all 
which  was  (though  the  mother  did  not  know  it) 
that  she  was  herself  weary  of  leading  a  retired 
life,  for  Mrs.  Barrington  craved  amusement  and 
excitement  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  eighteen. 

Of  course  Elsie  did  not  go  into  society,  or  re- 
ceive beyond  seeing  intimate  friends  in  a  very 
quiet  way.  But  Mrs.  Barrington  went  out  con- 
stantly ;  it  was  a  sacrifice,  but  she  submitted  to 
it  for  her  daughter's  sake. 

"  I  never  have  shrunk  firom  my  duty,  Elsie, 
and  I  never  shall,"  she  reiterated,  over  and  oyer. 
'*  You  cannot  remain  a  recluse  forever  at  your 
age.  I  must  go  about,  in  the  meantime,  and 
keep  people  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  you 
exist,  else,  when  you  appear  in  the  world  again, 
you  will  be  utterly  forgotten.  I  am  sure  you 
understand  my  motiye,  child." 

"Yes,  mamma,"  Elsie  would  answer.  Then 
her  mother  would  kiss  her,  and  sail  off  to  opera 
or  ball,  mijestio  in  velvet  and  diamonds ;  and  if 
she  could  catch  Wame,  would  take  him  with  her. 
But  that  young  gentleman  showed  a  strange  dis- 
tate  for  what  is  called  **  society."  He  liked  best 
to  spend  his  evenings  in  Elsie's  drawing-room.  Of 
course,  he  lived  at  a  hotel,  but,  under  one  pre- 
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text  or  another,  he  managed  to  dina  six  days 
in  the  week  at  her  house,  reading  to  her,  or 
talking,  while  she  netted,  or  embroidered,  or 
drew,  or  went  on  with  whaterer  employment 
she  might  chance  to  haye  on  hand.  He  went 
out  with  Mrs.  Barrington,  if  he  oould  not  avoid  it, 
but  usually  managed  to  find  some  excuse  for  get* 
ting  back  ^to  Elsie  before  the  erening  was  OTer. 
Mrs.  Barrington  never  wearied  of  talking  of  his 
perfections  to  EUie,  and  Blsie  said,  "Yes,  mam* 
ma,"  and  nothing  more,  till,  sometimes.  Bin. 
Barrington  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  her 
daughter  did  not  really  appreciate  "the  boy," 
and  used  fairly  to  reproach  her  with  her  indif- 
ference. 

"Because,"  said  she,  "after  all,  grown  man 
though  he  may  be,  he  is  your  ward,  and  you 
ought  to  care ;  and,  Elsie,  strong  as  he  looks,  my 
own  opinion  is  that  his  chest  is  very  delicate. 
His  great-aunt  died  of  eonsumption  when  she 
was  twenty.  I  was  a  tiny  ohild  at  the  time,  but 
I  remember  it  well.  She  was  a  beautiM  crea- 
ture, and  he  looks  very  Uke  her." 

But  Else  never  seemed  much  concerned,  and 
fluently  Mrs.  Barrington  grew  ftdrly  vexed 
with  her  indifference.  The  time  came  when 
Lester  Warne,  too,  had  reason,  or  thought  he 
had,  to  fed  dissatisfied  with  Elsie's  conduct 
They  had  been  the  best  of  fHends  all  winter ;  as 
tnnk  and  free  in  their  interocurse  as  if  the  tie 
between  them  had  been  that  which  unites  brother 
atid  sister. 

It  was  early  spring  when  Wame  first  noticed 
this  inexplicable  change  in  Mrs.  Oonyers.  In 
another  month  she  proposed  to  go  back  to  Beech- 
croft,  and  a  month  after  that  he  would  reach  his 
ridiculously  prolonged  majority,  and  his  twenty- 
fifth  birthday. 

Quietly  as  she  lived,  Wame  had  more  than 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  being  jealous.  A 
man  does  not  need  to  love  a  woman  in  order  to 
be  jealous.  The  merest  boy  will  be  annoyed  if 
any  feminine  on  whom  he  considers  that  he  has 
special  claims,  venture  so  much  as  to  appear  in- 
terested in  the  converaation  of  any  other  mascu- 
line, young  or  old. 

And  Elsie  had  hosts  of  admirers.  Half  a  dozen 
men  were  only  waiting  till  nine  months  of  her 
second  year  of  widowhood  were  complete,  to  lay 
their  hands  and  their  fortunes  at  her  feet.  And 
Warne  knew  this  better  than  Elsie  herself;  for, 
indeed,  though  she  liked  men's  society,  Elsie 
never  thought  about  love,  or  being  made  love  to. 
That  sort  of  thing  had  been  hitherto  so  entirely 
kept  out  of  her  life,  that  she  dreamed  but  sel- 
dom, and  then  very  vaguely,  of  such  a  consum- 
mation ever  reaching  her.-    She  had  been  very 


happy  this  winter,  but  she  did  not  ask  herself 
why,  till  suddenly  there  came  that  ohange  in 
her,  a  change  eo  noticeable,  that  even  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington observed  it,  and  discussed  its  pesnble. 
meaning  with  Wame. 

Lester,  himself,  had  quite  made  up  his  ndnd. 
She  was  in  love  with  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Montagu. 
Montigu  was  still  young,  handsoma,  and  poor. 
She  feared  that  her  mother  would  object,  and 
dreaded  to  let  the  truth  be  known. 

Just  as  she  was  preparing  to  leave  town,  Les- 
ter came  to  her  one  day,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  making  a  trip  to  California.  She  received 
the  news  with  such  unfeigned  satisfkction,  that 
he  nearly  lost  his  senses,  and  set  off  the  vwy 
next  day,  to  Mrs.  Barrington' s  undisguised 
despair. 

He  did  not  come  back,  and  seldom  wrote.  It 
was  September  before  he  returned.  He  was  re- 
called by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Montagu,  reminding 
him  that  he  would  only  have  time  to  reach  the 
East  before  his  majority  would  arrive. 

"  It  is  necessaiy  that  you  should  be  punctual," 
the  lawyer  said,  "  because  Mrs.  Coayers  eontam- 
plates  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  desiras  dsAnHely 
to  settle  all  affairs  connected  with  hsr  goitMu& 
ship  before  her  depariure ;  a  matter  ivnA^ted 
the  more  imperative  because  I  also  expeet  to  be 
absent  f^om  New  York-  for  several  months.  Our 
house  is  engaged  for  a  lawsuit  in  the  case  of  aa 
American  established  in  St.  Petersbui^g,  aad  I 
have  been  deputed  to  go  over  and  attend  to  it." 

It  was  not  difficult,  as  Wame  told  himself,  bit- 
tbrly,  "to  put  two  and  two  together;"  and  a 
letter  tnHa  Mrs.  Barrington,  which  reached  him 
at  the  same  time,  aided  his  faculties  considerably 
in  that  attempt  at  multiplication.  She  wrote 
that  it  was  rumored  Mr.  Montagu  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. As  for  Elsie,  what  ailed  her  was  beytmd 
her  mother's  comprehension ;  but  she  was  evi- 
dently guarding  some  secret,  and  living  in  ter 
of  her  parent's  discovering  it,  and  Mrs.  Barrings 
ton  was  nearly  fVantic. 

Of  course,  under  such  favorable  circumstances 

for  behaving  like  a  donkey,  no  masculine  could 

;  have  resisted  the  opportunity.     Lester  stayed  in 

California  till  autumn,  and  went  mad  with  imge 

and  jealousy  sixteen  times  each  day. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  September  afber- 
;  noon,  that  he  once  more  found  himself  driving 
along  the  welUremembered  avenue  to  Beeoherofl. 
He  had  reached  New  York  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, had  disdained  to  call  upon  Mr.  Montagu, 
and  in  the  morning  set  out  on  his  Journey  up 
the  Hudson.  Letter  after  letter  had  reached 
him  flrom  the  lawyer,  bnt  had  received  no  an- 
swer.   At  last  Mr.  Montagu  wrote : 
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"  Yeu  are  delaying  my  marriage ;  embarrass- 
ing Mrs.  Conyers  beyond  measure.  I  must  leave 
America  before  the  end  of  September.  If  this 
letter  meets  with  no  response,  we  ihall  leave 
your  affiiirs  in  the  care  of  my  partner." 

So,  on  Wame  came,  more  to  torture  himself 
by  the  sight  of  their  happiness,  than  for  any 


He  was  at  the  house.  He  was  in  the  library. 
Mrs.  Conyers  had  started  up  at  sight  of  him,  and 
was  trying  to  speak  some  words  of  welcome. 
She  had  left  off  her  black,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  gray  dress  made  her  look  ohanged,  and 
snlike  herself. 

He  tried  to  be  completely  at  his  ease ;  began 
a  dozen  subjects,  and  never  finished  a  sentence. 
When  he  perceived  his  utter  failure  in  doing 
the  dignified  and  indifferent,  he  turned  sulky, 
and  aatd  several  provoking  things,  man-like. 
8h0  took  no  notice.  She  talked  pleasantly.  At 
lasl,  the  pointed  to  the  papers  scattered  about 
the  table,  and  said, 

*'  I  was  just  going  over  these,  in  order  to  send 
them  to  you.  I  reocivcd  them  all  fh>m  Mr.  Mon- 
taga  yesterday." 

**And  you  are  going  to  Europe]"  he  said, 
zatber  than  asked. 

**Yee.  Mr.  Montagu  is  obliged  to  sail  iMxt 
week " 

"Oh  I"  he  interrupted,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
"  Then  I  imb  in  time  for  the  wedding." 

**  No,  indeed,  you  -dreadful  young  nuui !"  she 
answered,  trying  to  speak  playfully.  '  *  That  took 
place  four  days  ago." 

He  turned  deathly  white,  and  leaned  back, 
helplessly,  in  his  chair.  He  had  thought  him- 
self prepared  for  the  worst,  ^ut  he  perceived  his 
mistake  now.  He  would  not  give  way.  He 
would  i^eak. 

"  At  least,  I  am  not  too  late  to  offer  you  my 
best  congratulations,"  he  said,  with  an  effort,  as 
if  eaoh  word  were  a  load. 

**  Offer  him  and  Clara  Yaughan,  yon  mean," 
fauighiMl  Elaie,  looking  at  him  strangely. 


"  Aren't  you  married  to  him  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

She  blushed  scarlet,  then  grew  pale     Had  he 

looked  at  her,  he  might  have  seen  that  her  eyes 

showed  tliat  a  sudden  light  had  dawned  upon  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  go  over  these  papers  with 
me,"  said  she.  Not  that  she  at  all  knew  what 
she  was  saying. 

She  held  a  letter  toward  him.  He  took  it  as 
blindly  as  it  was  offered.  He  could  not  speak. 
So,  he  tried  to  read  it  while  he  got  his  senses 
back.  He  did  read ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  understood  the  reason  of  the  change  in  Elsie 
Conyers.  He  had  been  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  companies  in  which  it  was 
invested  had  fhiltfd  during  the  past  winter.  Elsie 
had  been  trying  to  use  her  influence  with  her 
husband's  ezeeutors — she  herself  was  not  really 
free  yet — ^to  turn  over  that  amount  of  her  own 
fortune  to  his  credit.  She  had  persuaded  them 
at  last.  She  thought  she  was  banding  him  a 
letter  fVom  Mr.  Montagu.  She  had  given  him 
the  executor's  letter  instead.  They  had  con- 
sented to  her  plan  simply  because  they  found 
that  it  was  positively  certain  that  the  whole  of 
Wame's  money  could  be  recovered  in  the  course 
of  two  years. 

A  sudden  exclamation,  which  Wame  uttered, 
made  her  look  up.  She  saw,  then,  what  she  had 
girt/a  him ;  tried,  insanely,  to  snatch  the  paper 
from  his  grasp.  He  seized  both  her  hands  in 
his,  and  said,  in  a  Icboked  voice, 

''*May  God  pardon  me  t  I  cannot  forgive 
myself." 

He  had  not  meant  to  say  more,  but  something 
in  her  pale,  agitated  face  gave  him  courage. 

"  Elsie,"  he  whispered,  "  FU  accept  your 
money  on  one  condition — that  you  give  me  your- 
self, too." 

She  did  not  speak ;  but  she  let  him  draw  her 
head  down  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  asked, 

"Shall  it  be,  Guardy?" 

Then  he  caught  her  tremulous  answer, 

"  You  are  free  no<r.  Ward.  It  is  for  you  to 
choose.'* 


«THB    NICHT    WAS    THE    NICHT.*' 


IT    AKKXAVDIR    A.     IRVINl 


Mm  Mt  bgrhis  b«arth,  and  the  peat  glowed  red, 

Tbe  wind  it  yna  wild  in  the  glon — 
And  ukance  at  his  three,  tall  sons  ho  said, 

*  The  nieht  it  the  nicht,  If  the  men  vor  the  men." 

Then  one  got  np,  and  he  went  to  the  door : 

The  others  tbey  followed  him  toon. 
They  domb  the  hill,  and  they  traveraed  the  moor— 

And  weSxd  wae  the  low-waning  moon  I 


By  dawn  they  had  eome  to  a  high,  lone  .. 

And  they  slew  their  foe  In  hie  bed ; 
His  wife  and  her  babe,  and  their  children 

The  eagles  they  icreamed  o*er  the  deed. 

He  Mt  by  his  hearth,  at  the  twilight  &11. 

Ukc  a  gray  old  wolf  in  his  den. 
And  the  three  came  In,  and  they  sidd— *t  was  all — 

"  The  nicht  wot  the  nicht,  and  the  men  vor  the  mei 


ONE    WINTEK. 


BT    MI88    JULIA   A.    SA8TMAB. 


The  Sooiia  had  come  into  port  two  days  before, 
and  our  upper  hall  was  blockaded  with  packing- 
boxes.  Down  stairs,  upon  the  hat-rack,  in  the 
vestibule,  there  hung  a  huge,  rough  German 
overcoat,  having  the  smell  of  the  sea  lurking  in 
all  its  pockets.  A  full  beard,  and  a  pair  of 
square  shoulders,  towered  above  the  curls  and  \ 
chignons  in  the  family  breakfast^room.  More- 
over, Virginia,  was  up,  and  down  to  breakfSEtsL 
These  all  were  symptomatic  items. 

Cousin  Fred  had  come  home  on  the  Scotia. 
It  was,  as  I  have  good  cause  to  remember,  an 
October  morning.  The  distant  hills  were  blue, 
the  near  hills  sil  colors.  Through  the  still  air 
there  floated  down  from  overhead  the  cry,  far, 
faint,  but  shrill,  of  the  wild-geese,  their  Y-shaped 
phalanx  pointed  southward. 

From  below,  in  the  valley,  came  up  the  drowsy 
murmur  of  the  river,  flowing  on  toward  the  sea 
behind  a  tender  veil ;  a  veil  whose  warp  was  sil- 
ver mist,  and  whose  woof  was  golden  light.  Up 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  the  old  house  sunned 
itself,  standing  in  the  midst  of  its  wide  gardens, 
overlooking  its  broad  terraces,  while  the  wood- 
bine, most  gorgeous  of  them  all,  flung  oilt  its 
crimson  glories  from  gable  and  cornice,  trailing 
its  blazing  splendors  over  turret  and  balcony. 

I  remember,  Kitty  wore  one  of  those  blood-red 
leaves  in  her  hair  that  morning.  It  fairly  seemed 
to  light  up  the  dark  old  stairway,  and  to  serve 
instead  of  the  white  plume  of  Navarre  when  our 
youngest  sister  led  the  family  charge  ih)m  the 
breakfkst-room  to  the  upper  hall. 

*'  Now,  then,  for  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians," 
Fred  had  cried.  "  Come,  Aunt  Dora,  1*11  carry 
you  up  stairs;"  and  only  the  most  strenuous 
protest  had  saved  mamma  fh)m  being  seized  by 
force  of  arras. 

The  house  is  the  oldest  in  the  county.  It  was 
built  in  the  old  colony  times,  before  the  war  of 
Independence.  The  great  upper  hall  is  square, 
with  a  dozen  large  chambers  opening  off  its  four 
sides,  with  the  grand  stairway,  sunk  like  a  well, 
in  the  centre,  and  with  a  skylight  whose  stained 
glass  makes  red,  blue,  purple,  and  orange  glories, 
of  sil  rays,  from  above. 

Who  is  there,  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world, 
who  does  not  know  the  charm  of  opening  boxes 
packed  in  Europe  ?     Dennis  had  seen  to  the  un- 
buckling of  straps  the  night  before;  the  locks 
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had  been  un&stened  this  morning;  and  now, 
Kitty  and  the  rest  of  us  were  r^oioing  in  the 
midst  of  paper  parcels,  cases  of  Russia  leather, 
and  caskets,  velvet  or  satin-lined. 

**  It  is  my  corals  that  I'm  bent  on  finding/' 
Kitty  confided  to  my  ear.    "Fred." 

Our  cousin  was  standing  on  the  rug.  There 
was  an  open  fire,  a  concession  to  mamma's  occa- 
sional asthma,  and  to  Virginia's  perpetual  chills. 
She  was  always  at  freezing  point,  was  alvrays 
carrying  about  some  sort  of  wrap,  and  requiring 
to  be  shawled  and  shielded.  This  day,  I  re- 
member, it  was  a  mantle ;  a  fleecy,  white  aifiiir, 
having  a  purple  thread  running  through  the  bor- 
der. That  purple  thread  was  where  the  moura- 
ing  came  in;  for  Virginia^  Mrs.  Amot,  our 
stately,  blonde  cousin,  was  a  widow,  and  just 
now  in  that  stage  of  bereavement  indicated  by 
white  raiment  with  lavender  trimmings. 

*<  I  declare.  Aunt  Dora,  this  is  the  jolliest  old 
place  I've  seen  in  four  years — since  I  went  away, 
in  fact  What!  Freezing  1"  And  Fred,  who 
was  beaming  round  on  eveiybody,  imd  every- 
thing, turned  quietly  toward  Virginia.  She  had 
given  one  of  her  dainty  little  shivers,  and  was 
murmuring  something  about  "draughts  in  old 
houses."  Fred  seized  the  fleecy  shawl  from  the 
arm  of  the  sofii,  shook  out  its  folds,  and  then 
threw  it  over  her  fine,  fUU  shoulders. 

"  There  1  Now,  you'll  do,"  he  said,  cheerily, 
as  he  folded  the  ends,  and  held  them  crossed 
over  her  chest ;  then  stood  looking  down  at  the 
face  below  him.  Such  a  clear-cut,  white  f^e 
it  was,  with  fringed,  drooping  eyes.  She  had 
lifted  them  an  instant  in  thanking  him,  and  then 
slowly  had  dropped  them  again.  I. saw  their 
meeting  look,  and  sometJung  in  it  flashed  an  old 
memory  across  my  thought.  Fred  had  sailed  for 
Europe  the  day  Virginia  became  Mark  Amot's 
wife.  There  were  those — Virginia  I  believed  to 
be  of  them — who  connected  the  two  circum- 
stances ;  who  had  pictured  Fred  as  roaming  about 
the  Continents,  a  forlorn  pilgrim,  through  all 
these  years,  carrying  with  him  a  heart  in  a  chro- 
nic condition  of  fracture  on  this  one  woman's 
account.  Watching  the  pair  now,  she  seated 
there,  with  her  cold,  white  smile,  and  Fred 
shining  down  on  her  his  sleepy,  pleasant,  gray 
eyes,  the  old  story  came  back  to  me.  Qlancing 
away  from  them,  I  caught  Kitty's  look.    Great, 
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dark,  soft  eyes  she  had,  bat  something  had  trou- 
bled their  deepe  to-day.  She  turned,  walked 
■Gross  the  polished  oak  floor,  to  throw  a  laoe 
veil  orer  mamma's  hair;  then  she  returned  to 
her  deMng. 

**  Well,  liUle  gipsy,"  cried  Fred,  taking  one 
of  her  braida  in  his  hands.  She  had  a  fancy  for 
plaiting  her  hair  in  two  heavy  plaits;  and 
through  the  morning  she  was  tripping  about  like 
a  German  peasant-girl,  with  the  braids  hanging 
to  her  knees — shining,  black  braids,  each  larger 
than  her  wrist.  "  Erery  one  has  grown  young 
but  yoQ.  I  left  yon  a  liUle  girl,  picking  wintergreen 
berries,  oat  on  the  mountain.  Do  you  remember  ?* ' 

'« I  do  remember,"  answered  Kitty,  demurely, 
and  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  Virginia  was 
watching  them  under  ooTer  of  her  slow-moTing 
lids.  Her  every  motion  was  measured.  She 
even  winked  with  a  grand  stateliness,  '*and  I 
remember  it  was  out  there  among  the  winter- 
greens  and  trailing  arbutus  that  you  promised 
me — what  t — a  set  of  eonls." 

Fred  took  his  keys  fh>m  his  pocket,  and  walk- 
ed off  toward  a  small  traveling-satchel,  while 
Kitty  sat  down  upon  the  comer  of  a  box,  she  pull- 
ed one  of  her  braids  over  her  shoulder,  and  sat 
playing  with  it  as  she  went  on. 

"  I  suppose.  Cousin  Fred,  you've  no  idea  of 
the  anxiety  I  have  had  about  those  corals.  Ever 
since  we  heard  by  the  cable  that  the  Scotia  had 
Buled,  I  have  watched  wind  and  weather,  made 
my  days  a  weariness  to  my  family  and  fHends, 
and  my  nights  a  weariness  to  myself,  all  for  fear 
there  would  be  a  storm  at  sea,  and  the  vessel 
would  be  wrecked,  and  I  should  lose  my  c " 

"Cousin,"  interpolated  Fred.  He  came  trip- 
ping down  the  room  with  that  spring  of  the  arch- 
ed foot  which  we  all  remembered.  In  his  hands 
were  two  jeweler's  cases,  a  small  and  a  large 
one.  The  small  case  he  opened,  and  gave  to  Mrs. 
Amot,  standing  at  her  side  as  she  examined  it. 

'*  Cousin  ?  Certainly  not,^  proceeded  Kitty. 
'*  I  have  plenty  of  cousins,  and  I  am  constantly 
increasing  my  stock  by  birth  and  marriage.  But 
corals  I     I've  never  owned  a  bit  of  coral." 

Our  cousin  had  taken  the  small  case  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  now  p1lu$ed  it  in  Kitty's  hands.  Her 
delighted  cry  brought  us  all  about  her,  and  we 
saw,  lying  on  its  purple  velvet  cushion,  a  small 
and  exquisite  brooch,  a  stone-cameo,  set  in  bril- 
Baats,  and  bearing  on  its  fhce  the  features,  in 
profile,  of  Fred  himself. 

"Why,  Fred,"  cried  mamma,  "  it's  your  very 
self."  And  Alfrida,  who  is  our  eldest,  added, 
"You,  Fred,  whom  we  could  never  induce  to 
so  much  as  sit  for  a  tintype ;  you,  to  spend  a 
king's  ransom  on  the  semblance  of  yourself.  Not 


that  I  know  how  much  a  king's  ransom  would 
amount  to,  any  more  than  I  know  what  such  a 
bauble  as  that  would  cost.     But " 

"  But  it  is  very  beautiftil,"  said  mamma. 

"  I  had  it  cut  for  a  friend,"  explained  Fred. 
Thereupon  he  closed  the  case,  and  slipped  it  in 
his  pocket.  I  had  expected  he  would  give  it  to 
Virginia.  So,  I  am  sure,  had  she.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  becoming  to  her  white,  statuesque 
beauty.  She  understood  her  style  too  well  to 
attach  ribbons  and  pendants  to  herself.  Dia- 
monds were  vulgar,  she  said;  but  cut  stones, 
cameos,  were  her  delight.  Fred  remembered  her 
fancy,  I  thought. 

"  Here,  Kitty,  are  your  corals."  And  he  drew 
her  off  to  the  so&,  and  opened  the  larger  case. 
Kitty  gave  a  little  exclamation.  I  understood  it 
when  I  saw  the  jewels.  The  wintergreen  ber- 
ries, in  their  clusters,  shaded  from  pink-white 
to  deep  red,  were  imitated  in  the  carved  coral 
necklace,  ear-rings,  brooch  and  bracelets,  while 
each  held  somewhere  a  flower  of  the  rose-tinted, 
shell-pink  ariirutus.  Our  little  sister  was  very 
quiet,  it  seemed,  as  she  carried  her  treasures 
first  to  mamma  and  then  to  Virginia,  and  the 
rest  of  us  for  inspection  ;  then,  closing  the  case, 
she  said  to  her  cousin,  standing  near  her,  "Tou 
did  remember ;"  and  that  was  all. 

But  something  came  into  her  f&ce  as  she  said 
it ;  something  new  and  strange,  and  which  I  had 
never  noted  there  before.  It  was  a  waking  up, 
as  it  were,  of  a  new  life,  the  woman  in  the  child, 
and  I  recalled  it  many  times  afterward.  Oh, 
how  I  recalled  Kitty,  as  she  stood  there  among 
us  that  day,  with  the  blood-red  leaf  in  her  black 
hair.  I  remember  when,  a  week  later,  I  came 
across  a  crimson  woodbine-leaf  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall ;  I  turned,  faint  and  sick,  thinking  of 
all  that  had  come  between  those  days.  • 

Kitty — ^by-the-by,  Kitty,  like-a  hundred  other 
household-pets  in  their  generation,  was  called 
by  a  name  to  which  she  had  no  claim.  Her  bap- 
tismal title  was  like  her  boll-dresses,  too  long 
for  every-day  wear.  Theodora  Ashbumham,  to 
:  explain  this  reckless  appropriation  of  alphabet- 
;  ical  capital,  I  have  only  to  mention  our  fkmily 
;  name— Pym.  The  long  prsenomens  of  which  we 
I  girls  were  the  victims,  were  legacies  of  compen- 
I  sation  for  our  hereditary  and  inalienable  poverty. 
;  Kitty  had  returned  once  more  to  the  unpacking, 
;  Fred  had  brought  out  a  box,  and  with  the  rc- 
;  mark,  "  Here,  Mrs.  Amot,  is  a  bit  of  frivolous- 
I  ness  for  you,"  had  flung  a  string  of  amber  beads 
I  about  Virginia's  Clytie  neck.  She  had  replied, 
"  Oh,  how  very  pretty  1"  but  without  raising 
her  eyes.  The  old  hall  was  becoming  every  mo- 
ment a  greater  litter  of  foreign  curiosities.   There 
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was  a  portfolio  of  Venitian  photographs  here ; 
yonder  a  case  of  Swiss  caryings  in  wood ;  there 
a  dainty  breakfastrservioe  from  Dresden ;  French 
gloTea  and  laces  thrown  down  beside  engraTings 
from  Rome,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  Fred  was 
standing  and  talking  of  Paris  dress-making. 

"  I  have  a  dress  apiece  for  you  somewhere, 
but  I  belioTe  those  ponderous  boxes  are  to  be 
sent  out  from  town  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"The  idea  of  Paris  dresses  for  us,"  said 
mamma.  * '  What  will  poor  little  Miss  Payne  say  ? 
She  who  has  been  seamstress  in  the  Pym  family 
for  a  generation." 

"Ah,  but  you  know  Pope  has  a  new  applica- 
tion in  these  days,"  said  Fred,  laughing. 

"  Worth  make^  the  icoman,"  he  quoted ;  and 
Alfirida,  quickly  seizing  the  quotation,  added, 

"Want  of  him  the  dowdy,  I  suppose;"  and 
then  some  one  cried  out  that  she  had  found  a 
case  of  cameos;  and  thereupon  our  cousin  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Oh,  Amy  1  I  was  mindful  of  your  house- 
keeping, that  is  to  be.  No  blushing  now.  Here 
is  a  box  oyer  here,  that  I'm  going  to  open  with 
my  own  hands.  Oome,  Kitty;  you  shall  help 
me.     Where' s  the  hammer  ?' ' 

From  an  inner  bed-room,  there  was  a  child's 
Toice  calling,  "Aunty I"  Max  was  at  the  end 
of  his  morning  nap.  I  started  to  cross  the  room. 
I  have  a  remembrance  of  seeing  Kitty  stoop  to 
pick  up  a  nail,  of  hearing  a  sharp  sound,  as  of 
splitting  of  wood ;  then  of  seeing  her  rise  up 
quickly,  start  back  with  a  little  moan.  Then  I 
was  aware  of  Fred  springing  toward  her,  throw- 
ing up  his  hands  with  a  wild  C17. 

"  Oh  I — what  have  I  done  I" 

Then  all  was  concision  in  an  instant.  Mamma 
fainted,  and  Virginia's  self-possession  revealed 
itself  in  h^r  standing  up  and  whirling  round  like 
a  creature  demented.  AlfHda  rushed  off,  incon- 
sequently,  for  camphor,  and  only  Kitty  herself 
was  quiet. 

"  The  doctor,  please,  Fred,"  she  said ;  and 
while  Fred  cleared  the  stairs  in  two  bounds,  she 
sat  down  with  her  back  against  the  bannisters, 
and  one  hand  pressed  against  her  left  eye.  Her 
face  was  quite  white,  but  her  voice  was  like  her- 
self, as  she  said, 

"Amy,  attend  to  mamma,  won't  you?  And 
then  bring  me  the  hand-mirror  from  my  bureau. 
And  call  Tenty  to  take  care  of  Max."  For  the 
child  was  shouting  lustily  all  the  while. 

I  brought  the  hand-mirror.  Kitty  took  it 
steadily,  then  held  it  up  where  she  could  exa- : 
mine  the  wound. 

"  Yes,"  I  heard  her  say,  very  low.  Then  she  : 
leaned  back,  with  both  eyes  covered. 


"  Can't  I  do  something?"  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  I  just  sat  down  be- 
side her,  on  the  floor ;  and  not  a  word  was  spoken 
until  the  Doctor  came.  There  we  sat  like  two 
women  of  Jerusalem,  in  their  place  of  wailing : 
Kitty,  with  her  covered  eyes,  and  I,  with  mine 
fixed  on  her  white  chin  and  quivering' lips. 

"Now,  lei  every  one  go  out  but  Amy.  I  want 
to  ask  Dr.  Jaynes  a  question." 

The  wounds  had  been  dressed ;  they  had  car- 
ried her  to  her  ovm  room.  It  had  been  made 
quite  dark,  and  I  had  to  fbel  for  the  little  hot 
hand  which  I  was  holding  now  in  both  mine.  I 
could  just  truce  the  outlines  of  a  figure  where  the 
Doctor  was  standing  in  front  of  the  bed.  Mamma 
and  our  old  nurse,  Tenty,  had  gone  away,  and 
closed  the  door  after  them. 

"  Now,  Doctor.' '  Could  this  be  our  Kitty,  who 
had  been  troubled  by  hot  weather,  and  cold  wea- 
ther, and  peevish  if  the  wind  veered  round  to 
the  wrong  quarter?  Could  this  be  her  voice,  so 
calm  and  sweet  when  she  was  suffering  pains 
which  the  bravest  would  find  it  sore  trouble  to 
bear?  "Now,  Doctor,  you  are  going  to  let  me 
know  the  worst.  You  will  tell  me  all  about  it, 
please." 

So  still  it  was,  there  in  the  black  dark.  Dr. 
Jaynes  did  not  answer  her  until  she  said, 

"  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  my  imaginings. 
I  wish  to  know  the  truth." 

"  The  truth  is  this,  my  child,"  answered  the 
gruff  old  man,  kindly ;  "  that  you  have  given 
your  eye  an  ugly  cut  with  a  jagged,  rusty  nail. 
It  will  cost  you  the  sight  of  it,  but  that  you 
won't  miss  much.  One  eye  is  as  good  as  two, 
for  most  purposes.  Your  danger  is  of  fretting, 
and  throvring  yourself  into  a  fever,  or  losing  the 
eye  itself,  and,  possibly,  the  sight  of  the  other." 

"  Will  the  soar "  Here  I  felt  Kitty's  hand 

stir  in  mine.    '  *  Will  it  be  a  serious  disfigurement  ? 

"Bless  your  dear  heart,  no!  Who  thought 
our  little  woman  was  so  chuck-ftill  of  vanity  ? 
But  no  more  talk  to-night.  Go  to  sleep,  now. 
Good-night." 

"  Amy,'*  she  spoke,  as  I  was  letting  the  Doctor 
out  I  stepped  back,  and  received  a  whispered 
message,  which  five  minutes  later  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  delivering.  I  was  returning  from 
closing  the  front  door  after  Dr.  Jaynes,  was 
coming  through  the  hall,  with  its  litter  of  beau- 
tiful things,  when  Fred  started  up  out  of  the 
shadow.  Even  the  hall  had  been  darkened  out 
of  regard  to  the  opening  of  that  one  door. 

"  Oh,  Amy !" — ^and  I  saw  such  a  haggard  fiuie 
bent  toward  me.  "  Will  she  quite  hate  me  ?" 
And  he  wrung  my  two  hands  in  his,  and  fixed 
on  my  own  his  wild,  tearless  eyes. 
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'« No,  indeed,  you  foolish  boy/'  I  answered,  I 
IS  lighUjas  I  could.    '*  I  was  to  tell  yon  Uiat  you 
weren't  to  flret,  for  it  wasn't  very  bad." 

"  The  braye  child  !  TeU  her  I  shall  hate  my- 
self foreTsr,  if  she  doesn't  get  well  yeiy  soon." 

li  had  been  Fred's  hand  that  had  sent  the 
rusty  nail  flying  out  of  the  i»aeking-box,  to  lodge 
is  ray  poor  girl's  eye.  It  was  a  present  for  my- 
aelf,  which  they  had  been  bringing  to  the  light ; 
a  statue,  a  copy  of  Danuecker  s  Ariadne.  There 
it  lay,  now,  with  the  lathe-supports  still  under 
the  slender  limbs.  I  looked  at  it,  at  all  these 
memorials  of  trsTol,  and  I  thought,  is  it  possible 
I  cared  for  these  things  only  this  morning  7  It 
seemed  a  hundred  years  ago. 

We  could  not  read  to  Kitty,  for  we  could  have 
no  light.  We  were  to  keep  her  cheerful  in 
eTery  possible  way.  Alfrida  repeated  Tolumes 
of  poetiy.  I  sang  everything  I  hsd  ever  heard. 
Fred  described  every  dty  and  nation  of  the 
known  world.  Theatres,  picture-galleries,  town 
life  and  peasant  life,  court  presentations,  s&d 
Bedouin  encampments;  oat-meal  in  a  Scotch 
ihesling,  and  dinner  with  a  grand  duke.  All 
these  experiences  were  pressed  into  service,  to 
entertain  our  prisoner  in  the  dark.  Kitty  en- 
joyed everything,  even  to  her  breakfhst ;  and  it 
wss  good  to  hear  her  laugh  ring  out  through  the 
old  rooms.    But  suddenly  there  came  a  change. 

It  was  a  week  after  (he  accident,  when  the 
Doctor  came  from  the  sick-room,  one  day,  with 
a  scowl  of  disapproval. 

"Wrong  I  Fever  1  Irritation  I"  he  growled, 
clutching  his  gray  beard.  We  all  knew  this  beard- 
symptom.  **  Something  has  excited  her  1   What?" 

No  one  knew.  V^o  had  been  with  her  latest 
Uwt  night  f  The  quietest  person  in  the  house. 
Mrs»  Amot.  She  had  been  selected  for  evening 
sessions,  for  this  very  charaotoristio— quiet. 

*'  Amy,"  whispered  Kitty,  after  the  Doctor  had 
gone,  **  don't  let  Virginia  come  in  to-day.  She's 
YfTj  sweet  and  beautiful,  but — ^I  hate  her." 

Verily,  our  little  sister  was  <  *  irritated.' '  Long 
afterwards,  I  knew  what  the  mischief  was.  To- 
day I  only  lay  down  and  took  Kitty's  hands  in 
mine,  watched  through  the  dim  half-light,  to 
which  my  eyes  became  wonted ;  the  white  bed,  the 
great  braids  lying  out,  so  long  and  heavy,  on  the 
coverlet,  the  white  folds  covering  the  poor,  pain- 
ful eyes,  and  the  patient  lips  and  dimpled  ohin. 

•*  Where  is  Fred,  Amy?"  she  asked,  presently. 
I  had  thought  her  fledling  asleep. 

**  Fred  P*  Then  I  remembered  I  had  not  seen 
him  to-day.    "  Out  walking,  I  think." 

"  Don't  let  him  come  in  any  more,'  dear." 

"  No.  Kitty." 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  Kitty  had  dropped 


into  an  uneasy  sleep,  the  door  opened  noiselessly, 
far  enough  to  admit  a  beckoning  hand. 

"  Miss  Amy,"  began  Xenty,  the  nurse,  as  soon 
as  I  could  join  her  in  the  hall,  <*your  mother 
wishes  me  to  ask,  have  you  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Fred  7" 

*'  Nothing.  He's  off  on  one  of  his  long  walks, 
probably." 

"  He  wasn't  at  tea  last  night,  nor  yet  at  break- 
fast this  morning,  an'  his  bed  wasn't  slept  on ; 
an',  Miss  Amy,  your  mother  is  worried,  like." 

"  Oh,  Tenty,  Mr.  Fred  can  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Don't  let  mamma  trouble." 
And  I  reflected  that  a  young  man  who  hsd  made 
the  ascent  <3(t  the  Amazon  and  the  Pyramids,  was 
not  likely  to  come  to  grief  on  the  native  heath  of 
his  own  hills.  Nevertheless,  I  did  wonder  what 
spirit  of  unrest  hsd  entered  in  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  cousin ;  and  whether  Virginia  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Kitty's  disquiet,  her 
sudden  antipathy  against  Mrs.  Amot,  her  edict  of 
expulsion  with  regard  to  Fred,  Fred's  own  strange 
conduct ;  all  these  details  puzzled  me.  To  them 
were  added  these  items  that  afternoon. 

Caleb,  our  former,  coming  from  the  grist-mill, 
five  miles  away,  had  met  a  man  walking  fast 
over  the  hills,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  after 
sunset.  *'  Walkin'  along,  right  in  the  teeth  o'  the 
wind,  and  the  storm  acomin'  up ;  a  walkin'  with 
his  head  down,  and  his  hat-rim  a  slouchin' 
over  his  face;  an'  jist  as  he  got  'long  by  me,  I 
happened  to  look  up,  an'  then  I  see  'twas  Mister 
Fred.  He  didn't  'pear  to  see  me,  an'  I  rid  'long 
an'  made  's  if  I  didn't  see  him.  But  sence  I've 
ben  a  thinkin'  on  't,  it  has  'curred  to  me  't 
mebbe  he  wasn't  quite  right  in  his  'ead,  catched 
fever,  like  as  not,  in  them  forrin'  parts,  or  else 
on  ship-board.     Thought  I'd  jest  mention  it." 

We  were  just  sending  a  man  out  in  search  of 
our  cousin,  when  the  front  door  opened,  and  a 
figure  entered.  Drenched  with  rain,  spattered 
with  mud,  having  a  bedraggled,  worn-out  ap- 
pearance, we  saw,  in  spite  of  aU,  that  a  deeper 
Ibhange  had  come  over  him.  It  wss  Fred,  but 
Fred  with  the  look  of  years,  and  such  hard  years, 
too,  upon  his  face. 

"I'll  not  have  any  tea  to-night.  How  is 
she?"  he  asked,  hoarsely;  and,  before  I  could 
remonstrate,  there  was  a  sound  of  hurried  words, 
then  some  one  brushed  past  me,  and  I  heard, 

"  Some  one  must  go  for  Dr.  Jaynes.  Kitty 
has  thrown  out  her  arm  in  her  sleep,  and  done 
herself  iiyury." 

The  last  word  was  spoken  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  door  closed  behind  Fred.  In  ten  min- 
utes Dr.  Jaynes  was  in  the  house,  in  two  hours 
a  de^T^atch  had  brouii:bt  out  from  town  the  xaf^ 
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*<  Fred  Waltham/'  answered  Alfrida,  who  had 
been  too  deep  in  her  German  to  see  or  enspeet 
anything  of  all  that  had  exercised  my  mind. 

**Not  at  all,"  answered  mamma.  Kitty  sat 
up,  her  fiiuse  just  awftil  in  its  intensity.  Faoes 
take  that  look  two  or  three  times  in  a  life.  '*  To 
Mark  Amot,  Senior." 

**  Her  father-in-law  1  That  shows  a  millenial 
state  of  affairs/'  cried  Alfrida.  *<8he  will  get 
the  Amot  consols  by  this  means.    Kitty !" 

Kitty  very  quietly  whitened,  and  would  have 

fallen  to  the  floor  had  I  not  been  watching  her. 

I  kept  on  watching  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of 

that  time  I  telegraphed  to  Fred,  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

"  Come  home." 

There  was  a  tangle,  and  it  waited  his  unravel- 
ing.  Whether  Kitty  loved  or  hated  her  oousin^ 
I  had  been  trying  all  these  months  to  decide.  I 
had  decided  now. 

And  so  my  story  ends  with  another  steamer 
ooming  into  port,  another  great-coat,  with  the 
smell  of  the  sea  in  its  pockets,  and  not  another, 
but  the  same  pair  of  square  shoulders  towering 
aboTe  the  curls  and  chignons  in  the  breakfast- 
room.     But  Virginia  was  not  there. 

**  It  was  all  that  quiet  creature's,  if  you  can 

believe  it,"  Kitty  confided  to  me.     "  Just  fancy 

}  her  plot.    She  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Fred 


distinguished  oculist  of  this  country.  What  the 
precise  nature  of  the  new  trouble  was,  and  what  the 
operation  required  for  its  relief,  there  is  no  need 
to  tell  here.  Enough  that  the  horror  of  blackest 
days  came  after  this.  In  their  midst  Mrs.  Amot 
went  away,  sailed  for  Europe.  The  morning  she 
left  I  heard  her  say  to  Fred, 

"  My  poor  fHend,  I  would  comfort  you  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  but,"  speaking  in  her  calm, 
polished  tones,  **  owing  to  this  fearful  accident, 
this  disfigurement  to  her  hand,  she  can  have 
but  one  feeling  for  you." 

**  I  know  I  must  always  be  hatefhl  to  her," 
said  Fred,  bitterly  enough.  Then  I  came  in, 
and  found  Virginia  in  the  most  becoming  of  pur- 
ple trayeling-suits,  sipping  her  coffee,  while 
Fred,  with  his  back  to,  her,  stared  gloomily  out 
the  window.  Virginiawent ;  Fred  stayed  till  my 
sister  began  to  mend,  then  he  also  left 

"  Amy,"  he  said,  in  his  good-l]fy,  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  with  unspeakable  earnestness  on  mine, 
*'  Amy,  if  she  is  ever  willing  to  see  me,  whether 
it's  next  year,  or  twenty  yters  hence,  telegraph 
me,  and  I  will  come— come  fh>m  anywhere  in 
the  known  world."  Then  he  wrung  my  two 
hands,  and  flung  himself  down  the  steps. 

The  snow  lay  deep  on  all  the  uplands  the  first 
time  Kitty  was  brought  down  stairs.    Then  she 

lay  on  her  sofa  for  that  day,  and  for  many  days,  |  was  willing  to  marry  me  out  of  honor — marry  a 
her  eyes  fixed  on  some  place  a  great  way  off—  !  disfigured  woman  as  a  reparation  for  the  harm 


eyes  where  the  tiniest  of  scars  showed  the  trouble 
which  had  been.  But,  though  the  great  anxiety 
was  orer,  Kitty  still  grew  no  stronger. 

•*  Amy,"  she  said,  one  morning,  April  hya- 
cinths brightening  the  room,  "  Amy,  I'm  not 
sure  but  I  am  to  be  one  of  those  mentioned  as 
the  people,  *  whose  strength  is  to  sit  still.' " 

She  smiled  such  a  sad,  white  smile,  and  put 
up  her  face  for  mamma's  morning  kiss. 

"  See  here,  listen,"  cried  our  mother,  glow- 
ing OTer  a  discovery  in  the  daily  paper.  "  *  Mar- 
ried, at  the  United  States  Embassy,  in  Paris, 
Virginia,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Pym,  to — ' 
whom  do  you  suppose?"  ' 


done  to  her.    Think  of  it." 

**  Yes,  and  I  understand  the  rest  of  it.  To 
persuade  Fred  that  he  was  horrible  to  you  be- 
cause  he  had  done  you  the  injury." 

**  Ah,  well  I  I  can  forgive  her,  since  shff 
fiDiiled.  She  will  make  a  good  wife  and  mother,  I 
believe.  Most  likely  she  had  the  consciousness 
of  a  fitness  for  coi^ugal  life,  and  felt  justified 
in  straining  a  point  to  get  herself  into  her  ele- 
ment." 

Kitty  has  her  home,  and  I  have  mine.  There  Is 
one  piece  of  statuary  in  my  house,  which  my  cou- 
sin's  brother  will  never  look  at.  It  is  my  lovely 
Ariadne  of  Pannecker. 
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Da  RUNG,  my  darling !  the  sad  windi  are  sighing ; 
tj.viftly  BboTo  me  the  dark  clouds  are  flying; 
0*cr  my  lone  pathwuy  tholr  deep  gloom  is  lying ; 

8hroadlng  my  soul  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
Loved  one  1  on  thee  I  am  fondly  relying, 
Powers  of  darkness  and  otH  defying : 
Wilt  then  not  heed  my  heart*s  passionate  crying ; 

Brighten  my  pathway  with  lovers  ma^^ic  light  ? 


Darling,  thy  name  I  am  fondly  repeating; 
Galling  to  mind  onr  last  sorrowfiil  meeting ; 
Striving  to  still  my  heart's  violent  beating ; 

Looking  beyond  the  deep  gloom  of  to-day. 
Darling,  my  darlln^^  1  my  heart's  dearest  troamire  I 
Tmsting  oar  ftitnre  to  Heaven's  wise  pleasure, 
Oladnees  and  Joy  shall  be  our's  without  measure ; 

Darkness  and  shadow  shall  all  pass  away. 
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[Katered  acoonliiig  lo  Act  of  CongnM,  ia  the  jemr  1870,  by  Him  Ann  Stephen*,  in  the  Office  of  the  LIbnrian  of 

Cungrciw,  at  Washington,  D.  C.J 
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CHAPTER    V. 

A  NATION  had  taken  up  the  sabUme  cry  of  one 
man,  *'  GWe  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  !" 

While  that  cry,  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  sweeping  through  the  land, 
like  the  burning  splendor  of  a  prairie  fire,  the 
people  close  to  that  spot  where  the  heart  of  a 
great  nation  was  beating  into  life,  gave  them* 
selres  up  to  deeper  enthusiasm  and  wilder  joy. 
Again  and  again  they  called  for  another  public 
raiding  of  the  paper  that  had  gone  forth,  an 
inspiration  of  freedom  to  the  world. 

In  that  paper  the  elements  of  a  great  power 
had  found  voice,  and  every  patriot  burned  with 
desire  to  hear  it  for  himself.  Many  had  been 
unable  to  reach  the  grounds,  which  lie  around 
the  State  House,  in  time  to  hear  the  first  read- 
ing. Others  had  been  forced  back  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  and  could  not  hear.  So, 
four  days  after  its  passage,  a  second  reading  of 
the  Declaration  was  announced,  and  the  eighth 
of  July  became  a  gala-day,  as  the  first  had  been, 
and  with  it  came  new  rejoidng,  and  more  tumul- 
tuous enthusiasm. 

Hours  before  the  time  appointed,  the  great 
square  which  opens  on  Walnut  street  was  crowd- 
ed ;  for  people  came  flocking  in  ftrom  the  neigh- 
boring country,  from  the  near  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  from  every  portion  of  the  city,  until 
al!  the  streets  in  sight  of  the  State  House  were 
thronged  by  a  vast  multitude,  bright,  eager,  and 
overflowing  with  enthusiasm.  Even  the  walls 
and  fences  were  obliterated  by  the  human  beings 
that  climbed  upon  them,  and  could  only  be  dis- 
cerned by  long  ridges  of  blackness,  lifted  above 
the  level  of  the  crowd. 

As  the  throng  grew  more  dense,  young  men 
and  boys  were  crowded  up  into  the  great  over- 
hanging trees  until  the  massive  limbs  bent  under 
their  weight,  and  from  the  windows  and  house- 
tops, crowded  like  bee-hives,  these  restless  human 
beings  seemed  like  mountain-eagles,  that  had 
swooped  down  among  the  branches.  The  crowd, 
being  mostly  of  men,  would  have  filled  the 
grounds  darkly,  but  for  their  bright,  eager  fkces, 
their  cheerful  greetings,  and  the  flashing  eyes 
that  met  everywhere  with  glances  of  kindred 
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happiness.  Besides,  there  was  some  rich  gleams 
of  color  on  the  house-tops,  and  in  the  windows, 
crowded  with  the  patriot  women  of  the  city; 
some  gayly  attired,  and  wearing  richly-hued 
scarfs,  which  they  flung  upon  the  air,  now  and 
then,  in  answer  to  greetings  fh>m  the  crowd. 
Others,  in  garments  of  soft,  gray  tints,  fluttered 
like  doves  among  their  more  gorgeous  sisters, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  pageant  balf-timidly,  as 
a  sequence  of  strife  that  they  had  been  taught 
to  condemn,  let  the  object  be  what  it  might,  as  a 
wrong  to  humanity. 

On  that  day  the  houses  of  the  Boyalist*  were 
closed,  in  haughty  protest  of  a  Declaration  which 
they  had  no  power  to  prevent,  but  received  with 
intense  bitterness.  But  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  in  some  of  the  buildings,  a  few  of 
these  hau^ty  malcontents  might  be  found  look- 
ing gloomily  on  the  great  concourse  of  people,  or 
turning  from  them  with  curling  lips  and  gleam- 
iog  eyes,  unable  to  endure  a  scene  which  threat- 
ened to  uproot  all  their  prejudices  of  caste,  and 
drag  them  into  the  chaos  of  a  social  as  well  as 
political  revolution. 

Both  among  the  Patriots  and  Royalists  of  the 
time  waa  a  vast  floating  element,  that  drifte^l 
with  the  tide,  and  joined  each  party  as  it  rose, 
always  the  most  noisy  and  reckless  in  its  advo- 
cacy of  what  seemed  to  be  the  strongest,  and 
carrying  disturbance  wherever  they  went.    ^^ 

Wherever  a  group  of  such  persons  happened 
to  centre  in  this  vast  crowd,  the  shouts  were 
loudest,  and  the  commotion  most  turbulent. 

I  have  said  that  the  houses  overlooking  the 
square  wore  all  crowded  with  human  beings; 
but  in  this  the  dwellings  of  some  staid  old  Quaker 
families  must  be  excepted.  Making  peace  a  great 
principle  of  their  religion,  these  people  kept 
aloof  from  all  demonstrations  connected  with  the 
great  strife  which  disturbed  the  land;  but  in 
some  cases  human  curiosity  was  stronger  than 
religious  principle,  and  through  the  bowed  shut- 
ters feir  and  demure  faces  might  be  seen  peering 
out  upon  the  great  eonoourse  of  people,  as  im- 
prisoned doves  look  tnoi  their  cages. 

In  one  of  these  houses,  looking  through  the 
half-«lo0ed  shutters,  was  a  ftdr,  eager  fiftce,  that 
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unconsciously  drew  the  attention  of  those  per- 
sons gathered  nearest  the  window ;  for,  hovering  l 
there,  In  th©  ghadow,  those  large  blue  eyes,  and 
the  soft,  light  hair,  which  caught  a  stray  sun- 
beam now  and  then,  took  a  strange,  picturesque 
beauty  almost  mystical.  The  face  was  unknown 
to  all  who  looked  upon  it,  for  Grace  Kingsford 
had  been  so  exclusively  brought  up,  that  few 
persons  in  the  crowd  would  have  recognized  her, 
had  that  sweet  face  been  wholly  exposed.  As  it 
was,  those  who  saw  it  caught  the  gleams  of  a 
lovely  picture,  and  looked  again,  because  it  was 
80  beautiful. 

Near  the  window,  and  just  witbin  the  narrow 
vein  of  light  that  fell  through  the  blinds,  a  little 
old  woman,  upright  as  a  lily-stalk,  sat  in  a 
st»ighfc-baoked  chair,  as  prim  and  sad-colored  as 
henelf.  A  plain  gossamer  cap,  without  plait  or 
ribbon,  cast  the  faintest  possible  shadow  on  her 
calm  fifcce.  Upon  a  stool,  covered  with  gray  ma- 
roon, her  small  feet  were  planted  oozily,  and 
seldom  swerved  fh>m  the  exact  line  worn  by 
their  oonBtant  pressure.  Her  neutral-tinted  dress, 
gored  like  an  umbrella  cover,  fell  smoothly  down 
her  small  limbs,  decorously  covered  the  ankles, 
and  terminated  there.  Across  her  naxrow  bosom 
a  traniiparent  kerchief,  of  shore  muslin,  was 
folded,  and  over  that  a  Utile  silk  shawl,  tinted 
like  a  dove's  wing,  was  neatly  pinned.  Partly 
gray  and  white  was  the  little  woman,  from  head 
to  foot;  hair,  eyes,  garments,  aU  partook  of 
tbese  restftil  tints,  near  which  the  fair  beauty  of 
the  girl,  though  delicately  toned,  seemed  abso- 
lutely brilliant  and  worldly. 

The  old  woman,  in  her  straight-backed  chair, 
was  knitting  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  fingers, 
that  allowed  no  cheerAil  rattle  of  the  needles, 
such  8fl  gave  homely  music  to  the  fireside  work 
of  a  New  England  woman  in  those  times.  She 
took  the  needle  in  and  out  of  the  sheath,  pinned 
at  her  right  side,  with  dainty  stillness ;  but,  with 
all  this,  her  work  throve  and  grew  faster  than 
was  usual  under  noisier  and  seemingly  swifter 
hands.  Though  she  now  paused  in  her  work, 
the  old  Quakeress  now  and  then  cast  quiet 
•glances  through  the  opening  between  the  shut- 
ters, and,  in  her  noiseless  ft«hion,  took  interest 
in  the  gathering  of  the  crowd  which  wsb  driven 
so  closely  beneath  the  parlor  windows,  that  the 
room  was  filled  with  a  great  rustle  from  the 
swaying  throng,  and  a  nearer  hum  of  voices,  that 
'  seemed  almost  in  the  room.  From  those  win- 
•^  dows,  to  the  wall  Inclosing  the  State  House 
grounds,  the  street  waa  packed  vnth  new  comers 
pressing  forward  for  a  better  view.  Beyond  that 
was  the  great  multitude,  swaying  to  and  fh), 
until  a  portion  of  it  swept  through  the  great  en- 


trance-hall of  the  State  House,  and  was  carried 
by  the  human  current  into  Chestnut  street,  as  yet 
less  densely  filled. 

The  clock  at  one  end  of  the  State  House  began 
to  strike.  With  the  first  sound,  a  great  hush 
fell  upon  the  crowd.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  ; 
not  a  breath  seemed  drawn.  Every  face  in  that 
vast  multitude  was  turned  upon  one  object — 
the  platform,  upon  which  a  young  man  stood, 
with  a  roil  of  vellum  in  his  hand. 

The  stillness  lasted  a  full  minute:  then  it 
broke  in  a  wild,  deep,  simultaneous  rush  of 
voices,  that  thundered  through  the  city  like  a 
mountain  flood  broken  loose. 

The  man  upon  the  platform  raised  his  hand. 
While  that  mighty  shout  was  dying  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  great  hush  fell  upon  the  multitude,  and 
one  voice  swept  over  it  like  the  blasts  of  a 
trumpet. 

It  was  not  needful  that  Rufus  Barringford 
should  refer  to  the  scroll  of  vellum  in  his  hand. 
The  words  it  contained  had  been  written  on  his 
heart  in  letters  of  fire,  and  like  fire  they  kindled, 
his  eyes  burned  upon  his  lips,  and  rolled  with  the 
force  and  sweetness  of  martial  music  over  the 
great,  silent  multitude  that  listened. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  That  ocean  of  ikces, 
the  flashing  eyes,  the  parted  lips  through  wliich. 
the  breath  came  in  hushed  sobs,  the  hands  clasp- 
ing strange  hands  in  swift,  impulsive  brother- 
hood;  all  this  subdued,  and  held  in  thrall  by 
the  voice  of  one  man,  who  turned  the  wisdom 
of  statesmen  into  music,  while  he  stood  upright, 
fiiUy  conscious  of  the  mighty  import  of  each 
sentence  asr  it  came  fh>m  his  lips,  and  trembling, 
from  head  to  foot,  with  the  magnetism  that  link- 
ed him  witb  the  newborn  nation  surging  at  his 
feet. 

Behind  him,  upon  the  platform,  built  that 
men  of  science  might  watch  therefrom  the  transit 
of  Venus,  but  destined  for  even  grander  things, 
sat  old  Ben  Franklin,  looking  benignly  down 
upon  his  brethren  in  toil,  nodding  his  massive 
head,  as  some  sentences  he  had  helped  to  form, 
resounded  upon  the  air,  or  smiling  up  into  the 
speaker's  face,  when  that  voice  made  his  own 
thoughta  more  grandly  lumihous  than  they  had 
ever  seemed  to  himself. 

There,  too,  was  John  Adams,  critical,  ambi- 
tious, but  wholly  patriotic.  Hancock,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  dropped  fh>m  the  British  court  on  to 
that  platform,  with  his  patrician  habita,  finely- 
out  features,  and  courtly  educfition,  linked  to  a  soul 
rapublioan  to  the  core,  and  brave  as  the  rudest 
man  in  the  throng  at  his  feet.  Beyond  these, 
crowding  the  platform  with  moral  greatness,  came 
otber  men,  each  one  of  whom  had  periled  for- 
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tone  and  life,  when  his  himd  signed  the  rough  ] 
■croll  whieh  the  vpeakvr  held«  and  each  ready  to  | 
sign  it  again  with  the  blood  of  hiB  own  heart,  if  | 
tiiai  were  needed,  to  free  his  countrymen. 

Pale,  firm,  thrilled  with  a  new  sense  of  the ' 
momentous  thing  they  had  done,  these  men  look- 
ed down  upon  the  uplifted  ftces  of  their  countiy- 
men,  thousands  upon  thousands,  every  one  fired 
with  pairiodc  joy,  and  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  how  grand  a  thing  it  is  to  liye  or  die  for 
one's  country. 

The  reading  was  ended.  Then  the  crowd,  as 
if  pulsed  by  one  heart,  drew  a  deep  sob  that 
swelled  into  a  mighty  roar  of  thanksgiTing.  The 
bell,  swinging  high  up  in  the  great  square  tower, 
on  whose  rim  had  been  written  years  before, 
"  Prodaun  Liberty  throughout  all  the  Land,  unto 
sQ  the  inhabitants  thereof,  rung  and  rung  again." 

Then  it  was,  while  the  shouts  of  this  great 
multitude  of  freemen  was  tiiundering  through 
the  air,  that  the  old  bell  pealed  out  its  glorious 
mianon  for  the  second  time,  and,  through  the 
wihi  tumult  of  rejoicing,  its  brazen  musio  rose 
bud  and  clear  aboTC  all  other  sounds,  proclaim- 
ing "  Liberty  throughout  the  Land,"  thus  obey- 
ing the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  had  written  itself 
deep  in  the  metal  it  consecrated. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ill  an  that  Tast  crowd,  thou^  given  up  to  en- 
thusiasm that  amounted  almost  to  treaty,  there 
was  one  being  sitling  alone  in  the  shadow,  who  was 
inspired  by  the  scene  as  no  other  person  could 
have  been,  for  with  her  intense  patriotism  was 
deepened  by  intenser  lore,  two  passions  that  lift 
the  souls  th^y  inhabit  almost  into  the  immortality 
of  angels.  The  ambition  of  a  thorough  woman  al- 
ways comforts  itself  in  the  object  of  her  Iotc.  The 
embodiment  of  all  her  enthusiasm,  all  her  hopes 
for  self  and  country,  stood  before  Grace  Kings* 
ford  in  the  splendid  presence  of  that  one  man 
whose  Toice  rang  over  the  crowd,  so  dear  and 
trumpet-toned,  that  erery  word  fell  upon  her 
hearty  thrilling  it  as  harp-string;B  tremble  under 
the  musio  they  create. 

Since  the  night  when  she  had  fiiUen  senseless 
at  her  fhther^s  fieet,  struck  blind  by  the  flash  of 
his  uplifted  sword,  she  had  neither  heard  the 
Toice  or  looked  upon  the  face  of  her  lover.  She 
knew  that  he  had  wrested  the  sword  from  the 
hand  uplifted  to  cut  him  down*  and,  after  stand- 
ing a  moment,  fkee  to  (hce,  with  the  white  rage 
of  the  proud  old  patrician,  had  calmly  ihstened  it 
in  the  bimcket«  aboye  the  mantel-piece,  and  left 
the  house,  only  bending  his  head  as  he  passed 
from  the  room.    It  was  that  she  might  hear  that 


▼oiee,  and  look  upon  the  splendor  of  her  loyer^s 
face  once  more,  that  Grace  Kingsford  had  stolen 
into  the  house  of  her  old  Quaker  fHend  that  day, 
and  timidly  besought  permission  to  see  the  great 
political  pageant  fh>m  the  concealment  of  those 
bowed  shutters ;  and  it  was  that  no  one  might 
dare  to  question  the  propriety  of  this  act  that 
Abigail  Boardman  had  brought  her  knitting- 
work,  and  kept  gentle  guard  in  that  straight- 
backed  chair. 

For  a  time  Grace  looked  forth  timidly,  watch- 
ing this  great  human  tidal  wave  swell  and  heave 
toward  the  State  House ;  but  when  he  appeared, 
when  that  wild,  deep  shout  of  receptance  swept 
oyer  her,  all  timidity  fled,  the  heart  swelled  in  her 
besom  as  a  night-blooming  cerus  bursts  into  bloom 
when  oyerflooded  by  starlight.  The  young  blood 
burned  in  her  cheeks,  snd  the  blue  of  Heaven 
itself  turned  dark  in  her  eyes. 

When  his  voice  first  reached  her,  she  was 
shaken  with  proud,  tremulous  joy,  firom  head  to 
foot,  and  for  one  moment  turned  her  triumphant 
glance  on  the  little  woman  who  was  looking  down 
at  her  knitting,  and  intensely  occupied  vrith  a 
seam-stitch  taken  in  the  wrong  place ;  a  mistake 
that  denoted  unusual  excitement ;  beyond  that 
the  waxen  cheek  had  a  tinge  of  color,  and  the 
gentle  Quakeress  had  moyed^her  feet  an  inch  or 
two  on  the  drab  foot-stool,  another  evidence  of 
unusual  perturbation.  But  these  signs  of  sym- 
pathy were  nothing  to  the  ardent  appeal  of  the 
girl,  who  longed  to  throw  herself  in  the  woman's 
arms,  and  tell  her,  with  tears  and  kisses,  how 
proud,  how  very,  yery  happy  she  was.  Her  own 
worship  was  not  enough ;  she  would  gladly  have 
brought  that  quaint  little  woman  down  upon  her 
knees  by  the  window,  to  listen,  breathlessly,  as 
she  did. 

All  this  ardor  was  answered  by  demure  si- 
lence and  a  faint  click  of  knitting-needles.  So 
Grace  turned  away  impatiently,  and  half-sitting 
half-kneeling  at  the  window,  listened,  beaming 
with  happiness,  and,  with  both  hands  pressed 
against  her  heart,  which  leaped  and  quivered 
like  a  bird  trying  to  escape  its  nest  when  apple- 
blossoms  are  thickest  and  sweetest  around  it. 

As  the  stillness  deepened  in  the  crowd,  and 
that  voice  grew  so  clear  that  she  could  drink  in 
each  syllable  it  uttered,  those  little  hands  left 
the  heart  to  its  own  tumultuous  beating,  and 
covered  her  eyes»  which  were  ftill  of  happy  tears. 
Thus  she  knelt  and  listened,  until  a  great  shout 
rose  up  ftvm  the  multitude.  Then,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  impetuous  act,  she  pressed  her 
hands  against  the  shutters  till  the  ribbon  that 
tied  them  gave  way,  and  leaning  out,  she  saw 
the  whole  glory  of  the  scene.     Hats  waving^ 
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hands  uplifted.  The  viadows  and  house-tops 
crowded  with  women,  who  flung  out  handker- 
chiefd  and  scarfs,  and  tossed  down  their  flaming 
broosi-knots,  or  tore  the  July  flowers  from  where 
they  had  been  clustered  about  the  casements,  and 
scattered  them  to  the  wind,  giving  a  grace  to  the 
scene  which  no  one  had  ever  witnessed  before. 

This  was  the  crowning  moment  of  Grace  Kings- 
ford' s  life.  She  lived  to  be  an  old  woman,  and 
tell  of  these  things  with  gentle  pride,  but  never, 
in  all  her  after  years,  did  she  oome  so  dose  to 
perfect  happiness  as  then. 

All  at  once,  as  she  leaned  from  the  casement, 
smiling,  weeping,  trembling,  a  great  blackness 
that  had  rolled  up  from  the  East,  unseen  or  un- 
cared  for  by  the  multitude,  broke  over  the  city 
in  a  sudden  tempest  of  wind  and  rain.  Thus, 
the  wings  of  the  storm  bore  the  shouts  of  the 
people  upward,  where  the  Heavens  themselves 
threw  out  silver  banners  of  rain,  and  answered 
the  bells  with  reverberating  thunder. 

Awestruck  and  silent,  Grace  sunk  to  her  knees 
and  covered  her  face  with  both  hands.  When 
she  looked  out  again,  the  crowd  was  breaking  up. 
The  platform  was  empty,  and  a  press  of  people 
were  moving  tumultuously  up  the  street. 

''  He  is  gone.  I  lost  sight  of  him  a  minute, 
and  now  he  is  gone,"  she  whispered,  piteously 
to  herself. 

As  she  spoke,  two  horsemen  appeared,  push- 
ing their  way  slowly  up  the  street.  One  was  an 
ofScer,  in  all  the  pomp  of  military  splendor,  un- 
usual, in  the  poverty-stricken  army,  mounted 
on  a  blooded  war-horse,  and  greeting  the  people 
who  made  way  for  him  with  a  lordly  grace  that 
would  better  have  befitted  the  British  court  than 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  on  a  day  like  that. 

The  other,  who  had  fallen  behind,  blocked 
in  by  the  crowd,  rode  more  carefully;  and 
though  often  greeted  on  his  way,  never  once 
failed  to  answer  word  or  bow  with  cordial  friend- 
liness. More  than  once  he  checked  his  horse  to 
accept  some  proffered  hand-clasp,  though  the 
rain  was  beating  on  him. 

In  his  progress,  he  was  crowded  dose  to  Abi- 
gail Boardman's  dwelling;  so  close  seated  in  his 
saddle,  he  came  to  a  level  with  her  parlor  win- 
dow. One  glance,  a  faint  cry,  that  broke  ft'om 
the  girl  who  stood  there,  and  Barringford  gave  his 
horse  to  a  man  in  the  throng,  and  came  close  to 
the  casement. 

"  Grace,  is  it  you?  Oh,  how  little  I  hoped  to 
see  you  here,  or  anywhere !  Tell  me,  kow  is  it 
with  you?" 

Her  hand  had  stolen  through  the  casement, 
and  clung  to  his.  Her  eyes,  humid  as  wet  vio- 
lcL«<,  and  as  blue,  were  lifted  to  his. 


**  I  could  not  keep  away,"  she  said.  *'  It  is 
wrong,  perhaps  ;  and  every  one,  even  yon,  may 
be  angiy  with  me.  But  my  heart  was  here,  and 
I  followed  it." 

Barringford  bent  toward  her. 

**  1  angiy  1  Not  \nth  you,  Grace.  To  look 
into  your  eyes  one  moment,  dear  girl,  is  a  bless- 
ing I  had  not  dared  to  hope  for.  But  tell  mc, 
have  you  been  very  unhappy?  Has  any  one 
been  cruel  to  you  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  cruelty  so  great  as  that  of  for- 
bidding me  to  see  you,"  answered  the  girl,  sadly. 

**  Your  father  has  gone  so  far  as  that  ?"  ques- 
tioned Barringford.  *'  But  I  could  expect  noth- 
ing better,  though  I  did  hope  that  some  little 
remnant  of  the  old  friendship  night  remain. 
It  was  a  bitter  parting  when  I  left  you,  that 
night,  lying  so  still  and  pale  at  your  father's 
feet,  Grace.  But  I  could  not  have  reached  you 
without  striking  your  ftther  down." 

Grace  shuddered. 
.  "  I  was  so  grateful,  when  I  came  to  myself, 
and  found  him  standing  there  alone.    At  first,  I 
dared  not  look  around.     Ob,  it  was  an  awful 
fear  1     I  feel  the  glitter  of  that  sword  now." 

'*  Still,  it  did  no  harm.  Rage,  itself,  took 
away  your  father's  strength,  or  it  might  have 
been  worse;  for  I  would  have  died  then  and 
there,  rather  than  have  used  hurtful  violence." 

*<  I  know,  I  know  1  Thank  God  that  you  are 
both  alive  1  He  says  little  ;  but  I  feel  that  Be  is 
very,  very  angry  with  me.  I  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  see  him  firown  before.  Oh,  Rnfhs,  I 
am  almost  afhiid  of  him." 

Barringford  pressed  the  little  hand  that  still 
dung  to  his,  with  passionate  force. 

"  Take  courage,"  he  said.  "  In  these  days  we 
learn  to  meet  and  conquer  difficulties.  It  would 
be  cowardly  to  despair — ^that  is,  in  a  man.  The 
love  of  woman  makes  him  brave  and  resolute,  as 
I  will  be." 

Grace  looked  into  his  face,  with  smiles  in  her 
tearful  eyes.     His  strength  made  her  hopeftil. 

"So  long  as  your  heart  is  with  me,  I  shall 
never  despair,"  he  said.  *<The  f^^edom  of  my 
country,  and  you  at  my  hearthstone,  be  it  ever 
so  humble,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

**  Ah,  if  I  dared  to  hope  so  much  !"  answered 
Grace.  **  But  even  these  few  moments  are  ours 
by  accident.  It  may  be  months,  years,  before 
we  meet  again." 

Baningford  smiled. 

'*I  think  not,  darling.  I  do  not  yield  the 
right  ef  wrecking  the  best  hopes  of  my  life 
to  any  man.  I  have  made  no  promises  that 
should  keep  us  asunder.  Nor  wiU  you,  if  you 
love  me." 
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**  If  I  loTC  you  !     Oh,  you  little  know  !" 
"  So  long  08  I  am  sure  of  that,  nothing  shall 
iiahearten  mc.'* 

"  Then  you  will  be  always  hopeful/'  answered 
the  girL  "  To-day  I  have  learned  to  love  my- 
self, because  I  am  dear  to  you.  Do  you  know, 
Rufua,  while  you  were  standing  there,  so  high 
aboTe  the  crowd,  I  wondered  If  it  could  be  pos- 
E!>4e  that  it  was  me  you  loved.  If,  among  all 
those  bright  ladies  that  showered  smiles  and 
farora  on  you,  I  was  the  ohosen  one.  You  see 
how  humble  love  can  make  one.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  it,  after  all,  only  one 
gives  it  all  away." 

Barringford  smiled  brightly  upon  the  sweets 
earnest  lace,  turned  with  such  childlike  trust 
uj>on  him. 

**  Tou  witnessed  the  scene.  You  may,  per- 
haps, have  heard  a  little  of  the  reading.' 

*'  I  heard  it  aU.  I  have  folded  every  word  in 
my  heart — so  proudly,  so  proudly." 

**  That  is  because  you  are  American  ;  and  to 
such,  man  or  woman,  such  words  as  I  have  read 
to-day  make  a  noble  appeal." 

**  I  do  not  know.  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
you  believe  in  them,  and  that  men  I  have  been 
taught  to  revere  join  with  you.  The  whole  thing 
is  too  grand  for  my  handling.  Still,  when  that 
paper  was  read,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
people  go  up,  so  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  I 
longed  to  be  wise  and  eloquent  as  you  are,  that 
I,  too,  might  stir  men's  hearts,  and  bring  out 
their  strength.  For  a  little  time  I  forgot  how 
young  and  helpless  a  poor  girl  is." 

"  Helpless  1  Great  Heavens  I  If  you  women 
knew  how  much  influence  lies  in  the  beautiful 
delicacy  of  your  sex,  no  one  of  you  would  exchange 
it  for  our  rough  power  of  thought  and  strife." 

Grace  laughed  gayly.  As  she  leaned  forward, 
the  rain  was  dropping  jewels  into  her  hair,  and 
pelting  her  lover  in  the  face. 

"  These  moments  are  too  precious  for  such 
wise  talk,"  she  said,  restless  that  a  syllable 
should  be  wasted  that  did  not  speak  of  the  love 
l«tween  them.  <<See  how  fast  the  people  are 
breaking  up,  and  we  have  so  much  to  say." 

*'  So  much,  that  it  will  tak^  us  a  lifetime  to 
say  it,'*  answered  the  young  man,  smiling. 

All  at  once  she  snatched  her  hand  from  him, 
and  flung  it  up  in  dismay,  before  she  could  speak. 
A  panic  had  seized  upon  the  crowd.  Arms  were 
frantically  waved,  hata  shaken  in  the  air,  and  a 
lane  of  empty  space  appeared,  as  if  by  magic, 
where  men  had  been  swarming  like  bees.  Then 
two  wild  horses  came  tearing  down  Walnut  street, 
dragging  a  ponderous  carriage  after  them,  which 
leaped,  and  jarred,  and  swung  to  the  right  and 


left,  as  its  wheels  bounded  up  iVom  the  stones, 
and  crashed  onward  with  a  violence  that  cleared 
its  own  passage,  and  threatened  to  dash  it  to 
atoms  every  instant. 

"  Great  Heavens !  It  is  your  father  I"  cried  the 
young  man,  rushing  in  the  direction  of  the  car- 
riage. 

Grace  followed  him,  with  wild,  fHghtencd  eyes. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  shriek  after  shriek  cut 
through  her  lips,  stiU  they  uttered  no  sound,  but 
only  turned  white,  and  then  blue,  with  the  ter- 
ror that  held  her  dumb.  She  saw  Barringford 
force  his  way  through  the  crowd,  leap  into  the 
open  space,  seize  one  of  the  horses  by  the  pon- 
derous bit,  and  force  his  head  down  by  his  own 
swinging  weight.  Then  she  saw  the  vicious  beast 
rear,  lift  the  brave  man  from  his  feet,  and  hurl 
him  down  under  the  wheels  of  the  rocking  car- 
riage. A  crash,  a  tumult  of  voices,  a  new  sound 
of  rushing  hoofs,  and  the  girl  sank  down,  not 
insensible,  but  helpless.  She  knew  that  the  car- 
riage lay  a  wreck  in  the  street,  that  a  woman 
had  been  hurled  trom  it,  and  that  a  man,  her 
own  father,  was  standing  upright  in  the  crowd, 
looking  downward  upon  something  with  a  face  of 
marble.  She  saw,  also,  a  war-horse,  with  empty 
saddle  and  rattling  stirrups,  struggling  in  the 
crowd,  where  some  one  had  seized  upon  him  by 
the  bit,  and  his  rider,  the  military  man  who  hail 
passed  so  proudly  up  the  street  only  a  few  min- 
utes befora,  was  waving  back  the  people  who 
swarmed  around  the  wreck  of  the  carriage. 

But  where  was  kef  TVas  it  his  dead  body  that 
pale  old  man  was  looking  down  upon  so  gloomily  ? 
No,  no  I  Surely,  that  was  his  face,  white  as 
snow,  on  which  drops  of  blood  has  fallen.  But 
he  lives.  He  stands  up  unsteadily,  as  a  drunken 
man  strives  to  keep  his  feet.  His  face  is  turned 
toward  her.  He  tries  to  smile,  and  wipes  some 
drops  of  blood  from  his  temple. 

Did  her  father  know  that  his  life  had  been 
saved  by  Barringford,  and  would  he  give  no  sign 
of  gratitude  in  return  for  the  awful  peril  into 
which  the  young  man  had  plunged  ? 

The  crowd  was  dense  and  turbulent.  In  its 
midst  those  mad  horses  were  flinging  up  their 
heads,  and  snorting  out  their  wrath,  in  their 
furious  efforta  at  freedom. 

What  were  they  doing  now?  That  officer 
was  leaving  the  wrecked  carriage,  bearing  a 
woman  in  his  arms  2     It  was  her — Rhoda  Clyde. 


CHAPTER   Til. 
That  morning,  Mr.  Kingsford  had  entered  his 
wife's  sitting-room  more  tranquilly  than  he  had 
seemed  since  the  day  he  had  driven  young  Bar- 
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ringford  from  bis  house.  He  had  relented  in 
nothing ;  but  the  sad,  sweet  face  of  his  daughter, 
-svbo,  since  then,  had  moved  about  the  house  like 
a  frightened  bird,  had  troubled  him  greatly. 

Airs.  Kingsford  could  not  have  receiyed  her 
husband  otherwise  than  kindly;  but  she  was 
made  sad  and  heavy-hearted  by  the  trouble  that 
had  fallen  on  her  child ;  so  sad,  that  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  when  she  saw  the  disappointed 
look  that  rose  into  those  proud  eyes  when  they 
fell  only  on  herself. 

"  She  has  gone  out.  Our  daughter  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  plenty  of  fresh  air,  that  she  languishes 
in  the  house,"  said  the  gentle  lady,  reading  the 
question  in  her  husband's  eyes,  and  generously 
saTing  his  pride  the  pain  of  asking  for  the  young 
creature  whose  trouble  haunted  him. 

Kingsford' s  face  brightened  a  little.  He  had 
noticed,  with  a  tinge  of  self-reproach,  that  Qrace 
had  given  up  her  work  among  the  flowers  during 
the  last  few  days ;  and  in  the  house  had  seemed 
to  avoid  him  as  a  wounded  bird  flutters  away 
from  the  hand  that  has  struck  it.  He  was  glad 
now  to  hear  that  Qrace  had  taken  to  her  favorite 
occupation. 

Mrs.  Kingsford  understood  this  feeling,  and  it 
troubled  her  ;  for  she  knew  well  that  Qrace  had 
no  heart  to  go,  as  of  old,  among  her  roses,  and 
;  that  the  cruel  events  of  the  week  could  never 
^  pass  off  so  lightly  as  her  husband  seemed  to  hope. 
Indeed,  a  sensitive  feeling  of  guilt  brought  un- 
usual color  to  her  face  ;  for  she  had  guessed  that 
some  deeper  reason  than  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air, 
or  a  desire  to  see  Abigail  Boardman  had  prompt- 
ed Grace  to  leave  her  home  that  morning.  Kings- 
ford walked  about  the  sittingi-room  awhile,  in  a 
restless  way,  sometimes  treading  on  the  square 
of  carpet  that  covered  the  centre  of  tlie  room, 
sometimes  standing  on  the  polished  oaken  bor- 
der, looking  out  of  the  window  with  half-ftirtive 
glances,  hoping  to  see  his  daughter  moving  about 
in  the  flower-beds,  as  was  her  habit. 

Mrs.  Kingsford  noticed  his  restlessness  in  si- 
lence, and  kept  busy  over  a  length  of  muslin 
embroidery,  of  a  pattern  that  seemed  to  occupy 
all  her  attention.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  felt  at  variance  with  her  husband,  and 
the  pain  of  it  held  her  silent. 

After  waiting  at  the  window  awhile,  Mr. 
Kingsford  gave  a  little,  unconscious  sigh,  and 
moved  away.  His  wife's  silence  chilled  him, 
and  he  shrunk  from  questioning  her  of  the  cause. 

"  When  Grace  comes  in,  tell  her  that  the  flow- 
ers in  my  library  are  all  withered.  She  has  for- 
gotten to  bring  fresh  ones." 

**  In  the  library,"  said  the  lady,  lifting  her 
eyes  suddenly,  and  checking  herself  with  a  hot 


<  I  think  the  child  has  not  been  there 
.    But  I  will  tell  her." 


blush, 
since— 

"  Do." 

Kingsford  walked  gloomily  away,  stung  by  his 
wife's  hesitation,  and  anxious  about  his  daugh- 
ter. The  lady  followed  him  with  her  eyes.  She, 
too,  was  miserably  unhappy.  The  beings  she  most 
loved  had  fkllen  into  sudden  antagonism,  and 
her  gentle  heart  was  wrung  by  it.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  she  felt  the  unnatural  position  in 
which  she  was  placed.  At  the  firsw  step,  she 
had  failed  to  hold  her  position ;  had  shrunk,  with 
almost  cowardly  sensitiveness,  from  open  advo- 
cacy of  her  daughter's  course. 

She  laid  the  embroidery  down  in  her  lap,  and 
seemed  to  study  the  pattern  with  anxious  minute- 
ness, without  seeing  it  at  all,  for  her  heart  was 
full,  and  her  thoughts  painful.    She  mused  thus. 

"  He  trusts  me,  and  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
tell  him  where  the  child  has  gone.  Am  I  to  help 
her  in  this  way  ?  No,  no.  Cowardice  will  soon 
end  in  deceit ;  I  should  have  told  him  at  once. 
It  is  all  my  fault.  She  would  not  have  gone  had 
I  forbidden  it,  ever  so  faintly.  Ah,  me,  how 
will  all  this  end?  "The  lady  had  taken  off  her 
thimble,  and  put  her  bright,  gold-bowed  scissors 
into  their  velvet  case,  thus  delaying  the  moments 
as  long  as  possible.  Then  she  put  her  work- 
lachet  on  the  little  round  table,  and  went  slowly 
out  of  the  room,  trembling  inwardly,  but  reso- 
lute to  speak  the  truth. 

In  the  great  open  hall  she  paused  to  listen, 
almost  hoping  that  the  steps  that  sounded  from 
the  library  might  not  be  his.  To  brave  this  man 
in  his  wishes  or  opinions  was  a  new  and  terrible 
thing  to  her.  Softly  and  timidly  she  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  library,  and  went  in. 

Kingsford  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor, 
ill  at  ease,  but  ashamed  of  his  own  restlessness. 
He  paused  in  his  walk  when  his  wife  came  in, 
and  seemed  waiting  for  her  to  speak.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  It  trembled  somewhat, 
and  so  did  her  voice. 

"  Grant,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Grace  was 
in  the  garden.  I  sometimes  fear  she  will  never 
go  there  again." 

**  Never  go  into  the  garden  again?  And  why 
not?'* 

"  Because  she  is  so  unhappy,  Grant." 

"  Unhappy  I  And  why  ?  Because  she  has  been 
snatched  from  the  crafty  influence  of  a  traitor?" 

"  Grant,  our  daughter  loves  this  man." 

"  I  love  her,  but  rather  than  see  her  his  wife, 
I  would  place  her  in  the  grave  with  my  own 
hands." 

The  lady  shrunk  back,  and  covered  her  face 
^  with  both  hands. 
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'*  Ok,  this  18  terrible !"  she  exclaimed. 
*'  Not  BO  terrible  as  the  mingling  of  my  Uood 
with  thai  of  a  man  who,  under  a  guise  of  loyalty, 
steals  the  soul  of  my  child,  and  dares  to  boast  of' 
it  to  my  very  foce.'* 

Here  Kingsford  cheeked  himself,  for  the  re- 
proaehflil  sorrow  in  his  wife's  eyos  had  its  effect. 
*•  There,  there,  Martha,"  he  said,  laying  his 
white  hand  upon  hers.  **  You  are  not  to  blame 
for  this.  If  the  man  could  deceive  me,  how 
eould  you  detect  his  falsehood?*' 

^<  I  think  he  lores  our  girl,"  answered  the 
lad  J ;  ''  and  to  honest  affection  you  and  I  ought 
to  be  very  forbearing.  What  would  the  world 
hare  been  to  us  without  it?" 

The  proud  man  looked  down  into  that  sweet, 
womanly  iaee,  and  his  own  softened  ss  he  an- 
swered, more  kindly, 

*'But  honest  affection  cannot  exist  with  dis- 
honor.    This  man  hsa  deceived  us,  Martha." 

"  He  hss  been  silent,  rather  than  treacherous," 
suggested  the  lady. 

'*  He  is  a  traitor  1     A  coward " 

Kingsford  broke  off  here,  and  a  Unge  of  crim- 
son roee  to  his  &ce.     For  there,  above  the  high 
mantel-piece,  an  old  gold-hilted  sword  lay  upon 
its  gilded  brackets,  unsheathed,  and  glittering, 
aa  Barringford  had  left  it  that  night,  after  he  had 
so  firmly  wrung  it  from  the  mad  hand  which  was 
r.bout  to  strike  him  down.     No,  he  would  not 
brand  the  man  who  had  so  bravely  saved  him 
trom  crime,  as  a  coward. 
"  Our  child  loves  him." 
**  A  baby's  love,  that  will  soon  blow  over,  when 
I  brighter  and  grander  destiny  is  open  to  her." 
Mrs.  Kingsford  smiled  faintly,  and  shook  her 
\ead. 

<•  Women,  even  young  women,  do  not  change 
•o  easily.  Grant." 

**  Do  not  judge  of  the  sex  by  yourself,  Martha." 
"  I  can  judge  of  my  daughter  by  myself;  once 
loving,  she  will  prove  unchangeable." 

"  Wait  till  this  burst  yf  rebellion  is  quelled, 
tin  this  nest  of  hornets  is  driven  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  Howe's  troops  come  in.  Many  a  noble 
young  fellow,  with  the  best  blood  of  Kngland  in 
his  veins,  wiU  be  at  her  feet  then,  and  she  can 
take  her  choice  from  the  peerage." 
Again  Mrs.  Kingsford  shook  her  head. 
"  If  all  England,  from  the  throne  down,  had 
been  laid  at  my  feet,  I  should  still  have  rested 
here,"  she  said,  with  a  deep  breath,  for  her  hus^ 
band' s  arm  had  drawn  her  within  its  embrace,  and 
his  hand  was  pressing  her  head  to  his  bosom ;  for 
her  very  opposition  was  so  sweet  and  womanly, 
that  it  charmed  him  into  forgetfulness  of  his 
prejudices,  for  the  time,  at  least. 


"Remember,  it  was  not  a  rebel  against  the 
king  that  wooed  you,"  he  said,  almost  playfully. 
**  There,  now ;  go  and  send  Grace  to  me." 

Mrs.  Kingsford  shrunk  from  her  husband's 
bosom,  and  east  an  appealing  look  into  his  face. 
"  Do  not  be  afraid.    I  shall  say  nothing  harsh. 
Qrace  is  a  good  girl,  and  is  sure  to  come  right 
without  harsh  measures.     Send  her  to  me." 
**  But  she  is  not  here,"  filtered  the  lady. 
**  Not  here !     Where  is  she,  then  ?" 
"  I — I  gave  her  permission  to  go  out.     She  is 
pining  in-doors." 

**  Gave  her  permission  to  go  out  on  a  day  like 
this,  when  the  streets  are  black  with  traitors ! 
Alone,  too !" 

"  She  went  early,  while  everything  was  quiet,' ' 
"  But  where  is  she  now?" 
All  tenderness  had  slowly  disappeared  f^om  the 
;  man's  face,  which  was  set  and  hard  once  more. 

"  She  is  with  Abigail  Boardman,  who  will  bring 
her  home  when  the  streets  are  quiet." 

"  With  Abigail  Boardman !  There,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  hornet's  nest  I  Tou  permitted  this, 
madam?" 

"Yes,  Grant.  I  permitted  it.  She  was  so 
restless,  so  unhappy." 

"  Knowing  that  this  man  was  to  be  first  and 
foremost  in  this  treasonable  display  ?" 

"  I  hardly  thought  of  that." 
'  "  And  she  went  alone  ?' ' 

"  No.  A  servant  went  with  her.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  Rhoda  Clyde  should  go,  but  at  the 
very  last  she  declined.  So  I  promised  to  drive 
down  later,  and  bring  her  home." 

Kingsford  stood  looking  at  his  wife  in  cold 
astonishment.  Had  the  spirit  of  rebellion  come 
into  his  own  house,  and  seized  upon  the  heart  of 
that  gentle  woman,  who  had  gone  counter  to  him 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life?  Were  the  two 
beings  he  most  loved  steadily  opposing  him? 
Was  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  home  tainted 
with  treason  ? 

"And  you  expected  me  to  forgive  this?"  he 
said,  frowning  blackly  on  the  poor  lady.  "You 
join  my  enemies,  and  sanction  disobedience  in 
my  child,  and  call  yourself  an  honorable  wife." 

"That  I  will  always  be,"  answered  the  lady, 

with  tears  in  her  eyes.     "  But  there  is  one  right 

\'  which  belongs  to  a  woman,  above  all  others,  that 

of  independent  love.     I  cannot  deny  that  to  my 

child." 

"But  you  can  deny  obedience  to  your  hus- 
band ?" 

"  When  have  I  ever  done  that,  Grant  ?" 
"Now  !"  was  the  stem  answer;  and,  going  to 
his  writing-desk,  Kingsford  rang  a  hand-bell  of 
antique  silver,  with  angry  violence. 
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*<  Order  the  carriage  1"  be  said,  to  the  man  I 
who  appeared  at  the  door. 

The  Bervant  bowed,  and  disappeared,  wonder- 
ing at  the  disturbance  in  those  two  faces. 

Again  Ringsford  rang  the  bell,  and  the  man 
came  back  a  little  startled. 

**  Tell  Miss  Clyde  that  I  wish  her  to  get  ready 
for  a  drive ;  and  see  that  there  is  no  delay  about 
the  carriage,"  was  the  second  order,  still  more 
imperatively  given. 

When  the  door  was  closed,  Eingsford  turned 
upon  his  wife  with  a  bitter  smile. 

•*  I  will  not  go  after  my  daughter  like  a  police- 
man, and  thus  proclaim  her  disobedience  to  that 
horde  of  rebels.  When  a  mother  is  willing  to 
risk  the  good  name  of  her  child,  it  behooves  one 
to  shield  it  at  any  cost." 

The  poor  lady  shivered  under  the  bitterness  of 
this  speech.    Never,  in  her  life,  had  anything  | 
like  it  fallen  upon  her.     She  could  not  speak, 
but  turned  away  wounded  and  sorrowful. 

Scarcely  was  she  gone,  when  Khoda  Clyde 
came  into  the  library  with  a  bonnet  on,  and  a 
lace  scarf  thrown  over  her  arm. 

**  Have  you  noticed  that  the  skies  are  cloud- 
ing?" she  said,  doubtfully.  *'  We  may  foe  caught 
in  the  rain." 

••No  matter,"  was  the  terse  answer.  "Our 
drive  will  be  a  short  one." 

Rhoda  cast  a  swift  glance  at  the  speaker,  and 
a  single  word  broke  from  her  lips. 

•»Ohl" 

"  Are  the  horses  ready  ?" 

•'  The  horses  7  I  think  not.  Tliey  cannot  be 
harnessed  in  a  moment,  and  most  of  the  men  arc 
away  from  the  stables.  It  is  hard  to  keep  them 
in  place  on  a  day  like  this." 

"  In  place  ?     Where  are  they  ?" 

••Among  the  rabble,  down  yonder,  I  fancy," 


pure  tendemees  of  heart ;  but,  remembering  all 
that  I  owed  you,  even  that  could  not  sway  me." 
Kingsford  understood  her,  and  his  proud  heart 
recoiled  from  this  crafty  allusion  to  his  daughter. 
She  saw  this,  and  triumphed  inly. 

•♦There  was  a  time  when  your  best  friends 
might  have  doubted  so  much  loyalty,"  he  said, 
with  a  gleam  of  her  own  oraft  in  his  eyes,  "  when 
we  almost  expected  to  see  you  taken  captive." 

The  girl  flushed  red,  then  her  face  grew  white 
and  serious. 

•*  You  did  me  injustice,  Mr.  Kingsford.  Others 
may  follow  the  lead  of  a  passionate  heart,  and 
become  traitors  to  everything  else :  but  I  would 
trample  love  to  ashes  under  my  feet  firat.  It  is 
hard,  cruel  as  the  grave;  bat  I  have  done  it. 
God  grant  that  one  that  we  ail  love  will  be  as 
strong." 

Tears  stood  in  tne  girl's  eyes.  She  turned 
away,  that  the  man  she  addressed  might  not  see 
how  much  paha  her  words  had  brought  with 
them. 

Ro  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  Had  she, 
indeed,  fought  against  her  own  heart,  and  con- 
quered, while  he  had  supposed  her  cast  off  and 
disappointed.  Was  she  a  grand  creature,  capa- 
ble of  self-abnegation,  worthy  of  a  hero,  or  only 
a  vain  creature,  striving  to  hide  defeat  under  a 
false  pretence? 

Before  he  could  ftilly  make  up  his  mind,  the 
door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Eingsford  came  into  the 
library  with  her  bonnet  on. 

••  It  will  be  better  that  I  should  go  with  you," 
she  said. 

•*  But,  de«ir  Mrs.  Kingsford,  I  fear  that  a  storm 
is  brewing."  said  'Khoda,  quickly,  ''and  you  are 
I  so  delicalc." 
1      •*  3ilU,  I  prefer  to  go,"  was  the  quiet  rejoin- 


\  der.     "  And  ihe  carriage  waits." 
answered  the  girl,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  and  j      Kingsford  did  not  speak,  but,  taking  up  his 
giving  a  disdainful  wave  of  her  hand  in  xdg  f  Uat,  v/aited  for  the  ladies  to  pass  out. 


direction  of  the  State  House."  ••  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  the  whole  world  were  cra'^ed  with  re- 
bellion." 

Kingsford  looked  at  her  in  somo  surprise.  Of 
all  his  household,  she  had  seemed  ilie  niost  libe- 
rally disposed  toward  the  rebels :  but  the  frank 
scorn  in  her  face  pleased  him,  and  his  own 
brightened  a  little  as  he  said, 

"I  am  grateful  that  one  loyal  soul  can,  at 
least,  be  counted  in  my  house.  A  few  minutes 
ago  I  was  not  sure  even  of  that." 

Rhoda  laughed  pleasantly. 

'•  Well,  I  think  you  can  depend  on  me,  though 
I  think  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  one's  skirts  clear 
of  the  contagion.  Only  this  morning,  I  was 
almost  drawn  into  the  rabble,  down  yonder,  from 


True  enough,  clouds  arose,  sweeping  up  the 
sky  like  the  rush  of  waves  on  a  turbulent  ocean ; 
black,  fleecy  clouds,  that  gave  forth  low  mutter- 
ings  of  thunder  as  they  rolled  and  surged  toward 
the  zenith. 

Mrs.  Kingsford  gave  an  anxious  glance  at  the 
sky,  but  said  nothing.  As  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  no  hand  was  extended  to  help  her, 
though  her  husband  stood  close  by  the  steps. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  married  life  this  thing 
had  happened,  and  the  inattention  or  studied 
neglect  wounded  her  keenly. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  notice  this  ;  for  the  storm 
itself  seeme<l  to  escape  his  observation,  though 
the  clouds  were  scarcely  darker  than  his  own 
face.     Stem  and  moody,  he  seated  himself,  and 
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the  earmge  swept  away.  Ab  it  turned  into 
Walnut  street,  a  few  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall. 
The  coachman  would  have  increased  his  speed, 
bat  the  side-walks  were  full  of  people,  coming 
ap  from  the  State  House,  and  not  a  few  walked 
hurriedly  up  the  middle  of  the  street,  thus  ren- 
dering greater  speed  dangerous. 

As  the  crowd  thickened,  the  wild  storm  broke 
oTer  them  with  such  sudden  fury  that  the  young, 
spirited  horses  grew  restless,  threw  back  their 
nrs,  and  threatened  rebellion.  Mrs.  Eingsford 
tamed  pale,  and  the  unpleasant  smile  that  had  stir- 
red Rhoda's  lips  from  time  to  time  deepened  into 
a  sneer  at  this  timidity.  She,  herself,  was  reck- 
lessly fearless,  and  loyed  the  excitement  of  dan- 
ger next  to  the  fierce  joy  of  strife.  Mr.  Kings- 
ford  seemed  heedless  of  the  danger,  as  he  had 
been  of  the  storm,  but  cast  stem  glances  upon 
the  crowd  that  hurried  past  him,  feeling  that 
each  man  was  his  enemy. 

Still  the  horses  tossed  their  heads,  jerked 
fiercely  upon  the  reins,  and  struck  the  stones 
angrily  with  their  hoofs,  thus  giTing  warning  of 
danger  that  might  haye  disturbed  the  audacious 
ooarage  of  Rhoila,  if  she  had  not  been  more  in- 
tensely occupied  by  the  military  horseman  re- 
ceiring  homage  from  the  crowd  as  he  rode  grandly 
op  the  street,  as  if  he,  too,  were  lifted  far  above 
all  threats  from  the  storm. 

.\a  her  eyes  fell  on  this  man,  they  filled  with 
itmooldering  fire,  and  a  strange  smile  cleft  her 
lips  till  the  teeth  shone  through. 

While  the  horseman  fiascinated  her  eyes,  a  man 
harrying  by  the  carriage,  suddenly  waved  his 
hat,  shouting.     The  horses  started  on  one  side, 


fire  shot  athwart  their  eyes,  a  great  crash  of  thun- 
der burst  over  them,  and,  with  a  mad  leap,  they 
dashed  away,  hurling  those  three  white  faces 
through  the  crowds  like  demons  let  loose.  The 
military  man  in  front,  wheeled  his  war-horse 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  deserted  in  the 
swift  panic,  and  sat,  for  one  breathless  instant, 
upright  as  a  statue  in  the  very  path  of  the  wild 
horses.  As  they  rushed  up,  his  horse  leaped  for- 
ward, he  clutched  at  the  drifting  reins,  lost 
them,  and  saved  his  own  life  by  throwing  his 
war-horse  back  upon  his  haunches,  while  the 
carriage  went  by  him  like  a  whirlwind.  An 
instant,  and  the  brave  horse  thundered  after  the 
carriage,  and  stopped  only  as  he  had  been  taught 
to  do  in  battles,  when  it  blocked  up  the  way,  a 
heap  of  ruins,  from  which  a  man,  with  blood  on 
his  temples,  and  the  whiteness  of  death  on  his 
face,  reeled  back  against  a  tree  that  saved  him 
from  falling  under  the  feet  of  the  multitude. 

The  officer  took  no  heed  of  this  man,  but  leap- 
ing from  his  horse,  lifted  Rhoda  Clyde  fVom  the 
earth,  to  which  she  had  been  thrown  in  a  wild 
dash  for  life,  and  carried  her  out  of  the  crowd — 
a  marble  thing,  with  half-open  eyes,  and  deathly 
stillness  of  the  heart. 

A  girl  leaning,  panic-stricken,  from  the  near- 
est window,  saw  another  deathly  form,  half- 
buried  in  the  torn  cushions  of  the  carriage,  and 
with  a  cry  of  distress  rushed  into  the  street.  As 
her  arms  were  outstretched  toward  her  mother, 
in  an  agony  of  dread,  they  were  coldly  put  aside 
by  the  hand  that  had  never  touched  her,  save  in 
tenderness  before. 

**  Do  not  touch  her,  Grace  Eingsford,"   was 


gave  a  desperate  pull  which  ground  the  massivo  \  the  low,  but  firm   command.     "This  day,  fO]> 


bits  into  their  mouths  till  the  blood  started,  scat- 
tering the  crowd  right  and  left ;  but  the  coachman 
W38  fiercely  aroused,  and  they  might  have  been 
brought  under  control,  but  that  instant  a  flash  of 


the  first  time,  coldness  and  strife  have  ariflen 
between  us.  She  is  dead.  You  have  killed 
her." 

(to  be  continued.) 


AN    OFT-TOLD    TALE. 


BY     ALI  CK     WALTON. 


I  R4va  loved  yoa  dearly,  dt^arly, 
Since  that  day,  00  long  a,go. 

When  the  sun  shone  clearly,  clearly, 
And  I  heard  the  freah  wind  blow. 

When  yon  vowed  that,  dearly,  dearly, 
Ton  would  loTe  me  evennore. 

While  the  Mrdf  nng  clearly,  clearly, 
4nd  the  waves  broke  on  the  shore. 

When  yonr  bine  eyes  clearly,  cleariy. 
Smiled  Uke  the  a ky  o'erbead. 

Oh,  I  loved  yon  drarly,  dearly  I 
And  I  wirii  that  I  were  dead  I 


Could  I  not  more  clearly,  clearly. 
Looking  down  from  Heaven,  see 

What  is  that  which  dearly,  dearly, 
As  he  once  did  cherish  me. 

Hath  of  late  so  clearly,  clearly. 
Turned  my  lover's  heart  away 

From  roe,  whe  dearly,  dearly 
Love  him  more  and  more  each  day. 

BloMed  Heaven  !  dearly,  dearly 
Did  he  love  me  once,  I  know. 

I  implore  thee,  clearly,  clearly. 
All  my  unchanged  truth  to  show. 


EVERY-DAY  DRESSES,  aARMENTS,  ETC. 


BY     EMILY     H  .    MAY. 


We  give,  first,  this  month,  a  morning-costume 
for  a  young  lady,  made  of  speckled  camel' s-hair, 
the  style  known  as  Knickerbocker,  which  comes 
in  every  variety  of  shades  of  brown  and  gray. 
Our  model  is  speckled  brown  and  gray,  trimmed 


necessary,  or,  for  only  the  tunic  and  the  basque, 
five  yards.  This  will  look  well  worn  over  a 
partly  worn  black  silk  sktrt,  or  even  cashmere. 

Next  is  something  more  elaborate,  suitable  for 
a  visiting  costume,  of  which  we  give  a  front  and 
back  view.  The  under-skirt  is  of  black  cash- 
mere. First  there  is  a  knife-plaiting,  four  inches 
deep  ;'then  a  puf5ng ;  another  knife-plaiting ;  and 
then  another  puffing.  This  is  again  repeated, 
;  bringing  the  trimming  quite  high  on  the  skirt. 
The  tablier  is  round  in  front,  and  looped  in  the 


with  dark-brown.  The  under-skirt  has  a  demi- 
train,  and  is  untrimmed,  except  with  three  bands, 
cut  on  the  bias  of  the  dark  brown,  put  on  plain. 
These  bands  are  three  inches  in  width.  The 
tunic  is  long,  and  round  in  front :  at  the  back  it 
falls  in  folds,  fastened  togethc?  with  a  brown  silk 
bow  and  ends.  The  edge  of  the  tunic  is  finished 
with  a  bias  band,  like  the  skirt.  Deep  cuirass 
bodice,  with  simulated  buttoned  back,  and  point- 
ed collar.  Coat-shaped  sleeves,  with  tabs  in  the 
battlement  form,  similar  to  those  on  the  back. 
The  front  corresponds  in  style.  The  band  round 
the  bodice  is  narrower  than  upon  the  tunic  and 
skirt.  Four  dozen  buttons  will  be  required,  and 
one  yard  of  brown  silk  for  binding  the  battlement 
squares,  and  to  make  the  bow  and  ends;  the 
latter  should  be  lined  with  crinoline.  For  the 
complete  suit,  sixteen  yards  of  suiting  will  be 
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back  to  form  a  pouf.  It  and  the  cuirass  bodice 
are  of  plaid  black  and  gray  cameVs-hair.  The 
edge  of  the  tunic  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  knife- 
plaiting  of  the  black  cashmere.  Sleeves,  piece 
down  the  back  of  the  bodice,  scarf,  and  bow 
and  ends,  are  all  of  the  black  cashmere.  This 
design  may  be  carried  out  in  any  of  the  dark 
colors.     Very  dark  blue  and  green  are  tbi»  most 
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(kshionable.     Twelve  jarda  of  plain  cashmere,  ^  Polonaise,  Princess  in  form,  and  draped  at  the 
and  four  yards  of  plaid  camel' s-hair  serge.  |  back  five  inbhes  from  the  waist ;  bow  at  the  top, 

and  bow  and  ends  at  the  end  of  the  drapery. 


A  rival  power  is  already  rising  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  plaids.  We  mean  stripes,  either 
slone,  or  combined  with  self-colored  materials, 
and  arranged  in 'various  ways.  Thus  plain  skirt, 
vith  flounces,  puffings,  or  ruches  of  some  fabric 
to  match,  bat  self-colored,  also;  tunic  of  the 
same  fkbrio»  bat  striped;  self-colored  bodice, 
striped  sleeves;  in  fact,  every  combination,  so 
that  it  is  done  with  taste,- and  a  certain  harmony. 
We  give,  opposite,  a  walking  costume,  made  of 
entirely  striped  material — a  woolen  serge  in  black 
and  gray.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  cross- 
cnt,  gathered  flounces.  The  tunic  is  cut  square, 
bordered  all  round  with  a  flounce,  same  as  the 
skirt,  and  fastened  up  the  back  with  a  drawing- 
string,  farther  ornamented  by  bows  and  sash- 
ends  filling  up  the  space  where  the  frills  meet. 
The  cuirass  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  band 
of  the  material,  cat  on  the  croes.  This  material 
conies  in  double-width,  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  fifty  cents  per  yard.     Sixteen  yards. 

The  next  is  intended  for  a  young  lady's  mom- 
iog-dress.  It  is  made  of  dark,  winter  ohintx,  or 
cheap  woolen  material.  The  skirt  is  bordered 
^th  a  gathered  flounce,  headed  with  a  puff. 


S 


Sleeves,  pockets,  and  back  of  the  Polonaise,  are 

trimmed   with    puffings,   like   the    under-skirt. 

;  Standing  collar,  with  points  to  turn  over.     Six- 


teen yards  of  yard-wide  material,  or  eighteen 
yards  of  ordinary  width,  will  be  required. 

Next  is  a  beautiful  suit  for  a  boy  of  three 
years.     It  is  made  of  delicate  gray  silk  poplin, 
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trimmed  with  silk  braid  and  modern  point  lace,  ; 
or,  what  is  better  for  wear,  guipure  lace.     The 
skirt  is  kilt  plaited,  and  the  paletot  is  slashed 


at  the  back  and  sides,  where  it  is  trimmed,  as 
may  be  seen  Arom  the  design,  with  buttons,  braid, 
and  lace,  as  is  also  the  deep  sailor  collar. 

Next  we  haye  a  pinafore  for  a  girl  of  seven 
years,  made  of  white  pique,  trimmed  with  open 
work  embroidery,  and  pearl  buttons.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  pinafore  is  bordered  with  a  plaiting 


liim 


of  Victoria  lawn ;  the  fastening  is  at  the  left 
side,  while  the  embroidery  is  carried  the  entire 


of  embroidery,  separated  by  a  narrow  band  of 
the  Victoria  lawn,  stitched  down  by  the  machine. 
Same  on  the  armholes. 

We  add  two  designs  for  **  bustles.'*  The  first 
is  of  white  horse-hair  cloth.  It  consists  of  a 
plain  piece  at  each  side,  with  a  series  of  gra- 
duated frills  at  the  back.  Every  portion  is 
neatly  bound  with  scarlet  worsted  braid.  An 
elastic  band   finishes  the  waist.     The  second  is 


made  of  whit«  brilliant.  The  engraving  illus- 
trates the  inside  of  a  toumure,  for  wearing  under 
a  short  costume.  The  brilliant  has  casings  of 
tape,  in  which  rows  of  whalebone  are  inserted. 
The  two  flaps  are  laced  inside,  and  tied  accord- 
ing to  the  size  desired. 

A  baby's  wrapper,  in  blue  and  white  checked 


length  of  the  skirt.    The  neck  has  a  double  row 


'  flannel,  trimmed  with  blue  or  white  mohair  braid. 


IN    WHITE    EMBROIDERY. 


BT    MBS.     JANS     WKAYKB. 


We  pve,  here,  two  unusually  pretty  designs  in  <  other  for  insertion.     They  are  both  of  the  veiy 
^hite  embroidery.     One  is  for  edging,  and  the  ^  West  patterns  that  haye  been  designed. 


KILTED    SUIT    FOR    A    GIRL    OF    SIX    YEARS. 


BT     BMILT     n.    MAT. 


This  suit  is  Princess  in  style,  their  being  no 
join  at  the  waist.  The  skirt,  at  the  back,  is  kiit- 
plaited,  sewn  to  a  waistband,  and  tacked  beneath 
the  basque.  A  belt  is  sewn  to  the  seams  beneath 
the  arms,  and  is  fi»tened  in  front  with  hooks  and 
ejQs.  The  frock  buttons  down  the  front.  The 
baad  round  the  skirt,  basque,  and  collar,  like- 


wise on  the  sleeve,  may  be  either  wide  mohair 
braid,  or  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  material  as 
the  frock.  Our  model  is  made  of  dark  navy-blue 
bege,  trimmed  with  a  cross-band  of  a  lighter 
shade ;  but  alpaca,  merino,  or  serge,  may  be  used. 
We  give  the  front  and  back  of  this  suit.  The 
pattern  consists  of  five  pieces  :  see  diagram. 
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DIAGRAM     FOR     THE     KILTED     SUIT. 


No.  1.    pRoirr  or  Bodicb  and  Ski&t  in  ons 

PIECE  IN  THE  PbXNOEH  flTT&B. 

No.  2.    Half  or  Back, 


No.  S.    Halt  of  Side-Bodt. 
No.  4.    Half  of  Sailob  Collab. 
No.  6.    Half  of  Slbe7e. 


BORDER  — FANCY    STITCHES. 


BT    MBS.     JA5B    WBATBB. 


This  border  is  worked  on  clotb  with  silks  of 
Tmrions  colon,  and  the  design  is  reproduced  in 
Buflsian  embroideiy,  back-stitch,  herring-bone, 
and  French  knots.    The  edge  is  scalloped  and 


button-holed.  It  is  useful  for  table  borders, 
cushions,  etc.  In  white  or  colored  cottons,  on 
brown  holland  or  pique,  it  makes  a  suitable 
trimming  for  girls'  ftrocks,  etc. 


BORDER— ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY- 


BT    MBS.   JANB    WBATBR. 


Either  silk,  cashmere,  muslin,  or  dear  nain- 
sook, may  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  these 
borders.  The  embroidery  is  that  known  as 
"  tanderie  An^aise."  The  design  is  oTercast ; 
dfte  inaide  of  the  leares  where  the  material  is 


cut  away  is  filled  in  with  wheel  stitches.  The 
branches  flrom  which  the  flowers  spring  are 
well  padded,  and  is  then  worked  over  with  satin- 
stitch.  The  edge  is  cut  out  in  scaUops  and  but- 
ton-holed. 
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PATCH-WORK. 


BY    MBS.   JANE    WBAVEB. 


This  design  may  be  carried  out  in  either  silk,  >  out  in  tin,  and  the  papers  used  for  lining  out  by 
velvet,  or  cotton,  and  may  be  enlarged  to  any  >  the  tin  shape,  so  as  to  insure  similarity  of  size 
size  desired.     The  various  sections  should  be  cut  \  and  correctness  of  form. 


WORK-BAG. 


BT     MRS.    JANE     WEAVER. 


This  useful  bag  is  rather  a  receptacle  for  ma-  |  ornamented  with  braiding  carried  out  in  color, 
terials  for  working.   It  is  made  of  gray  twill,  and  \  The  bottom  is  millboard,  lined  with  twiU. 
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CHILD'S    JACKET,    TRICOT    AND    CROCHET. 


BT    MBS.    JA5B    WEATBB* 


Mctcrials :  Quarter  of  a  pound  of  violet,  one 
ounce  of  white,  two  ouneea  of  black  Berlin  wool, 
medium  size  tricot-hook. 

Cut  out  in  paper  the  sixe  and  shape  required, 
allowing  for  the  width  of  border  shown  in  the 
fall  siie.  The  foundation  of  jacket  is  made  in 
ordinary  tricot-stitch  with  violet  wool,  and  work- 
ed to  the  paper  shape.  When  finished,  join  the 
separate  parts  by  sewing  together.  Begin  the 
border  at  the  top  of  the  jacket  on  the  left  side. 
With  white  wool,  pull  up  two  loops  of  tricot  sepa- 
rttdy,  then  work  off  the  three  loops  on  the  hook, 
one  chain.  Repeat:  fiisten  off.  In  each  suc- 
ceeding row  pull  up  a  loop  under  each  of  the  two 
next  horixont&l  loops  separately ;  work  off  the 
three  loops  together,  one  chan.     Repeat ;  fasten 


off  at  the  end  of  each  row.  Work  two  rows  white, 
and  six  rows  black.  To  round  the  comers,  work 
two  stitches  in  one  in  the  first  row  at  the  comer, 
and  increase  in  the  following  rows  of  border,  so 
that  it  lies  flkt.  The  edge  is  worked  with  white, 
as  follows:  One  double  in  the  first,  *  four  chain, 
one  treble  in  the  first  of  the  four  chain,  pass  over 
one,  one  double  in  the  next.  Repeat  fVom  * 
Vhe  sleeve  is  made  the  same  as  for  foundation  oi 
jacket.  The  top  cuff  is  the  same  as  border.  The 
lower  cuff  is  made  with  a  small  hook,  and  worked 
tighter.  The  collar,  which  is  like  the  border, 
is  worked  separately  and  sewn  on  to  the  jacket. 
The  neck  is  drawn  in  with  a  cord  made  in  chain- 
stitch,  and  finished  at  both  ends  with  a  tied 
tassel  of  violet  wool. 
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BASKET    QONE-WORK. 


BT    ME8.  3Anm    WBAYBm. 


The  back  is  straight,  and  the  front  is  shaped 
according  to  design.  The  foundation  of  the 
basket  may  be  either  of  wicker-work  or  card- 
board. If  the  former  is  used,  the  fir-cones, 
beech-nuts,  acorns,  etc.,  must  be  glued  to  it.  If 
of  cardboard,  the  smaller  onee  may  be  soaked 
in  water  till  they  are  soft,  and  can  then  be  sewn 
£0  the  foundation  with  a  needle  and  brown  silk. 
The  larger  ones  must  be  glued.  All  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  nail-brush  and  water 
before  placing  them  on  the  foundation.  If  a 
card  foundation  be  used,  it  should  be  ooTered 
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with  glaied  brown  paper.  If  wicker,  any  com- 
mon basket  answers  the  purpose ;  but  it  must  be 
painted  brown.  The  stones  of  plums,  peaches, 
etc.,  and  also  nut-shells,  look  extremely  well,  ar- 
ranged with  the  cones  and  other  articles  used 
for  the  work.  When  finished,  the  whole  should 
he  brushed  orer  two  or  three  times  with  a  good, 
dark,  copal  yamish.  Cord  or  chain  is  fostened 
to  the  basket  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  the  ivy 
is  then  pat  into  it  without  water,  to  hang  until 
it  droops,  and  it  must  then  be  replaced  with 
fresh. 


INFANT'S     FIB8T    B  0  0  T— K  N  I  T  T  I  N  Q. 


BT    M&8.  JA]I>    WSATBK. 


Materials:  One  ounce  pale-blue  wool,  one  ounce 
vliite,  three  steel  pins,  No.  14. 

Cast  on  fifly-one  stitches  with  the  bloe  wool. 

1st,  2nd,  8rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Rows :  Phiin 
knitting,  increasing  one  in  the  middle  of  eaoh 
row;  this  is  done  by  knitting  one  at  the  front  And 

7ih,  8th,  9th,  lOlh,  11th  Rows :  Plain  knitting. 

12  Row:  Purl. 

*13th  Row:  With  white  wool  knit  twenty- 
three,  knit  two.  slip  one.  knit  two,  slip  one.  knit 
two,  slip  one,  knit  two,  tnrn ;  purl  two.  slip  the 
bloe  stitch,  purl  two,  slip  the  blue  stitch,  purl 
two,  slip  the  blue  stitch,  purl  two,  turn  ;  lake  one 
stitch  from  the  right  nee^lle,  slip  it  on  to  the 
middle  needle ;  knit  two  together,  knit  one,  slip 
one,  knit  two,  slip  one,  knit  two,  slip  one.  knit 
one,  take  a  stitch  from  the  left  needle,  knit  two 
together,  tarn ;  purl  two,  slip  the  blue  stitch,  purl 
two,  slip  the  blue  stitch,  purl  two,  slip  the  blue 
stitch,  purl  two,  tnrn.  Take  the  blue  and  knit 
the  eleven  stitches  on  the  middle  needle,  taking 
one  stitch  from  both  side  needles  and  knitting  the 
two  together,  turn,  and  knit  again  the  stitches 
on  the  middle  needle.  Repeat  from  *  twice 
more. 


For  the  next  pattern  knit  the  first  stitch,  make 
one,  slip  one  as  if  for  purling,  knit  one.    Repeat. 

The  eleven  middle  stitches  for  the  front  of  shoe, 
knit  one  row, j>url  ono  row.  The  purl  side  is  the 
right  side.  In  the  following  row,  knit  one,  slip 
off  two,  as  if  for  purling.     Repeat. 

In  the  next  pattern  row,  make  one,  slip  one, 
knit  two  together.  Repeat.  These  two  last  rows 
are  repeated.  The  decrease  is  made  in  every  al- 
ternate row  before  and  after  knitting  the  eleven 
front  stitches. 

When  the  eleven  middle  stitches  have  been 
worked  fourteen  rows  in  depth,  port  with  the 
blue  wool  one  row.  With  white  wool  make  two, 
knit  two  together.  Repeat.  In  the  following 
row  purl  with  white  wool,  purling  the  made  two 
stitches  of  the  last  row  as  one  stitch.  Knit  a 
row  with  white,  purl  a  row  with  blue.  In  the 
next  row  with  blue  make  two,  purl  two  together. 
Knit  with  white  a  plain  row.  Knit  a  row  with 
blue ;  cast  off,  and  sew  up  the  sole  and  back  on 
the  wrong  side.  On  the  top  crochet  as  follows : 
one  double,  four  chain,  pass  over  one,  one  double 
in  the  next;  repeat  from  ♦  all  round.  Make 
a  chain  with  the  blue  wool,  and  run  through  the 
lower  row  of  holes ;  finish  the  ends  with  a  tassel. 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT. 
Qua  Cbntkmnial  Qift.— With  this  namber,  we  Bend  oat  m 
H  itapplement,  ae  advertUed  in  oar  frotpefslna,  the  engray- 
ing  of  the  **  Declaration  of  Independence,"  after  TrumbaU*fl 
celebrated  picture.  It  has  been  Tery  careAiily  engraTed,  as 
will  be  seen,  in  line  and  atipple.  The  numeroaa  &ces  made 
it  a  very  diiBcnIt  bit  of  work.  J  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  copy 
ever  made  of  the  picture,  with  the  exception  of  Duruid's, 
which  WM  larger,  and  therefore  easier  to  engrave.  This 
supplement  has  cost  us  several  thousands  of  dollars  extra, 
but  we  cheerfhUy  pay  it,  partly  to  show  our  appreciation 
of  the  generous  support  which  this  magazine  has  recrtved 
for  so  many  years,  but  principally  to  enable  us  the  better 
to  illustrate  the  article,  in  this  number,  on  the  "Signers.*^ 
This  engraving  is  not,  aud  never  was  intended  as  a  {weoiium, 
as  a  few  persons  have  supposed,  but  as  a  supplementary 
illustration,  an  integral  part  of  the  book  itself;  and  so  it  was 
explicitly  advertised.  All  we  can  alTord,  as  we  have  often 
said,  we  put  into  the  magazine :  premiums  to  subscribers,  to 
induce  them  to  subscribe,  we  never  give :  "  Peterson"  is,  as 
all  admit,  worth  every  penny  we  ask  for  it,  and  more.  To 
give  a  premium  for  getting  up  a  club,  which  involves  more 
or  lees  trouble  (though,  we  believe,  not  much  with  *'  Peter- 
son") is  quite  a  different  thing :  and  such  premiums  we  give, 
and  shall  alvrays  give.  But,  though  we  do  not  put  oar  **  Cen- 1 
tennial  Gift"  on  the  footing  of  a  premium,  we  may  say,  in  I 
passing,  that  it  cost  more  (than  those  generally  given  by  | 
other  magazines,  and  which  are  so  loudly  trumpeted. 

The  Btylr  op  Haik-Dbxmivo  has  but  little  altered ;  rings  ; 
of  hair  and  loose  waves  of  hair  are  still  worn  above  the  fore- 
head, and  the  parting  is  fteqaently  at  the  side ;  **  smooth, 
silken  braids"  are  now  never  seen.  Philippe,  the  leading 
Paris  hairdresser,  makes  very  pretty  ooUtarea  with  two 
curls  rolled  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  encased  in  «m  invisi- 
ble net,  which  hangs  very  low  at  the  back.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  crowned  with  small  ringlets.  Two  curls  are  often 
fastened  with  a  bow  at  the  back,  and  chignons  entirely  of 
culls  ore  still  fiiAionable,  although  not  nearly  so  popu- 
lar as  last  year.  Tulle,  studded  all  over  with  rose  leaves, 
looks  very  graceful  intertwined  among  the  hair;  It  has  a 
boft,  becoming  effect  on  the  fisce,  recalling  to  mind  Isabey*s 
exquisite  miniaturee.  For  deml-evenlng  toilets,  and  even 
for  afternoon  toilets,  there  are  bows  Ibr  the  hair  made  of 
fidUe  ribbon— 4>lack,  navy-Uae,  or  chestnut-brown,  vrith 
braid  either  of  the  same  color,  or  of  gold  or  silver.  The 
newest  neck-tyee  are  made  of  white  lawn,  the  ends  being 
«»xqul!dtoly  embroidered  and  hem-stitched  all  round ;  and 
laa-n  fichus  wiought  with  ccAor  are  among  the  prettiest 
additions  to  morning  lingerie.  The  latter  are  merely 
squares  of  snowy  lawn,  folded  in  three-cornered  fkshion, 
aud  scalloped  at  the  edge  with  navy-blue,  turkey-red,  or 
black.  They  are  worn  high  over  the  shoulders,  and  are 
held  In  place  in  platts  with  a  how  at  the  hack  of  the  neck, 
while  the  ends  are  crcNised  in  front 

The  Pictorial  Soutbwcb.— We  will  send  for  »  premium,  '< 
(if  preferred  to  the  "  Christmas  Morning")  either  our  **  Pic-  j 
torial  Souvenir,"  or  our  "  Gems  of  Art"  Each  of  these  has  ! 
twenty-five  engravings  similar  to,  and  of  the  size  of  "Snow  j 
Birds,"  in  the  present  numlier. 

The  Thirtieth  Year.— A  lady  writes,  "  This  Is  the  | 
thirtioth  year  I  have  been  taking  your  magazine.**    We 
hope  she  may  live  to  take  It  for  thirty  years  more.    A  lady 
of  soch  good  taste  deserves  to  live  forever.  < 
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Framiho  thr.  "Obctikbcul  Oxm.**— Many  subacribers 
will  prefer  to  bind  ap  the  "Declaration,"  given  as  a  sup- 
lAement  in  this  number,  vrith  the  magazine.  Bat  othcn, 
perhaps  the  minority,  vrill  vrish  to  firame  it  A  cheap,  yet 
pretty  way  of  doing  this,  vrill  be  to  first  smooth  it  out  if  It 
requires  it,  vrith  a  warm  flat-iron  on  the  back,  and  paste 
it  on  gray  paper  or  Bristol  board :  then  paste  colored  calico 
(red  Is  the  best)  at  the  badK,  and  turn  It  over  the  front 
some  two  inches,  mitrelng  the  oomen,  and  attaching  them 
to  the  vrall  with  large,  round,  flat  drawing-pins  at  each 
comer.  This  gives  the  Hipearance  of  a  fbame  vrith  gold 
nails.  In  a  boudoir  many  little  pictures  would  look  well 
done  in  the  same  way  with  red  cotton  velvet  Or,  of  couree, 
you  can  have  it  flramed,  in  the  regular  vray.  In  either  wal- 
nut oi"  sUt,  vrith  a  glass  over  It ;  but  this  is  more  expensive. 

A  Charmxko  DRxas.— a.  lady  writes  to  us  firam  Paris,  that 
one  of  the  prettiest  dresses  of  the  season,  vraa  a  tulle  dresa, , 
made  by  Worth.  It  was  of  the  color  of  milky  amlier.  The 
tulle  skirt  was  covered  vrith  t^lsitlngs :  and  the  tunic,  of 
Oriental  silk  to  match,  vraa  very  long  at  the  right  side,  while 
on  the  left  it  was  draped  to  the  vraist,  and  fkstened  there 
with  a  toft  of  brown  velvet  leaves  and  flmit  in  the  form  of 
miniature  chestnuts,  of  the  same  shade  as  the  leaves.  White 
tulle  dresses  are  again  becoming  faahlonable,  the  skirts  trim- 
med with  plaitings  and  double  tunics,  crossed  with  garlands 
of  ruby-colored  roses  and  velvet  leaves. 

BoNXKTS  roa  Ooncirts,  Becxptioms,  or  Wbddinos,  are 
new  often  made  entirely  of  fiowers.  Some  are  round 
wreaths,  absolutely  like  wreaths  for  balls ;  lace  is  inter- 
mixed with  them,  and  lace  lappets  are  added.  We  have  seen 
black  bonnets  made  ol  forget-me-nots,  pale  and  small,  with 
light-looking  fi>liage ;  others  of  large  violet  pansles,  with 
burnished  gold  hearts,  white  blond  lappets,  and  a  ruche  of 
white  blond  among  the  flowers ;  a  third  floral  bonnet  con- 
sists of  dark  ivy  leaves,  mixed  with  golden  benies,  with  a 
bow  and  liqipets  of  old  point  d'Angleterre.  Olive  leaves 
and  golden  firuit,  vrith  Spanish  blond. 

For  Atternoor  Wear  the  material  called  Slailienne  still 
takes  first  rank  with  the  Parisians :  blue,  plum,  and  chest- 
nut-brown  being  preferred  to  any  other  colors.  Brown 
Slcilienne  Is  trimmed  with  braid  of  a  lighter  color,  inter- 
mixed with  silver  threads ;  In  fiu^t  silver  and  gold  are  now 
introduced  Into  the  passementerie  of  all  costly  toilets  that 
are  of  dark  color.  These  metal  braids  and  the  tabllen,  made 
entirely  of  Spanish  fdnge  and  netting,  are  the  novelties 
of  the  present  season. 

We  Pre-pat  Pobtaoe,  on  all  mail  subsoribers,  remember ! 
Up  to  last  year,  subscribers  had  to  pay  It  themselves,  at 
their  own  post  offices,  at  an  additional  expense  of  from 
I  twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  each,  ovar  and  abom  dks  mterrfp- 
tio»;>rios.  Bear  this  in  mind  I  The  postage  we  paid  in  1875 
was  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  All  this  the  subsciibon 
now  save.    "  Peterson"  is  now  cheaper  than  ever. 

"Bar  Evn  Issued."— The  Danville  (III.)  Oommerdal 
says  of  our  January  number: — *^  It  Is  the  best  ever  iasned, 
and  that  Is  saying  a  very  great  deal.  It  seems  to  us  that 
everybody  vrill  take  *  Peterson'  in  1B76,  it  is  so  cheap  and  yet 
■o  good.    As  a  guide  fbr  the  fhshlons,  it  has  no  rival." 

"I  Hate  Tried  Others."— Says  a  lady,  remitting  for 
1876.  **  I  have  tried  olher  magazinQa,  but  find  *  Petcrvon' 
the  best" 
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Aiwmoa*  TO  Clum  may  be  flttde  at  the  price  paid  by  >  Brigadier,  IVwkridk.  Bg  »ekmmm.Chairam  TramMlaUd 
tbe  T«8t  ot  tbe  club.  If  eaoagh  additional  mibaeribeN  are  ;  from  M«  fVemeh.  1  vol.,  S  w.  New  York:  D.  AppMon  A  O?.— 
wnt,  to  make  ap  a  second  clnb,  the  penon  Moding  them  |  The  ecene  of  this  noTei  is  laid  tn  Ateoe,  during  the  Fianoo- 
wili  become  entitled  to  a  second  preuiam,  or  preminms.  \  German  war.  The  narratiTo  hae  all  the  force,  natnralnem 
Always  notify  ns,  howerer,  when  snoh  a  second  dnbia  com-  \  and  pathos  far  which  these  anthon  hare  long  been  cele- 
pl«ted.  These  additions  may  be  made,  BK«eoTer,  aft  any  >  brated.  The  work,  moreoTer,  In  the  Bnglish  tnmslatlon,  is 
time  during  the  year.  Back  nombers  to  Jaonary  oaa  always  s  ezoeptionaUy  good.    It  reada,  indeed,  as  if  written  origi 


U»  sappUed.  Go  on,  therefore,  making  additions  to  your 
dabs.  ByHUid-by,  almost  before  ybu  know  it,  you  will  haTe 
fiUsd  a  second  dub. 

What  Thkt  8at.— A  lady  writes:—**  Tour  January  num- 
ber has  come  to  hand,  and  it  is  pexfoctly  splendid.  The 
'  Chriitmaa  Morning,'  too,  cannot  be  beat."  Another  writes : 
**Toar  *  Christmas  Morning'  in  received.  You  can't  tell 
how  delighud  I  am  with  it.  It  is  framed  and  bung,  and 
is  scry  much  admired.  I  tluuk  it  the  handbomeiit  steel 
engrsTlng  I  hare  ever  seen  sent  as  a  prcmiam-plate.     The 

continued  story,  *The  Days  of  '76'  is  just  splendid.  I 
am  very  impatient  for  the  next  number." 

"CamMt  Compasx.**— a  lady  remits  her  subscription  for 
1876,  and  says : — ^**  I  hare  taken  yonr  magazine,  off  and  on, 
for  twenty-two  years ;  and  I  think  it  the  best  I  ever  read. 
I  think  I  never  will  try  to  do  without  it  again.  Last  year  I 
WM  presented  with  a  three  dollar  magazine,  but  do  not 
think  it  can  compare  with  Peterson." 

-Taa  Moot  PoFUUUi-"— flays  the  Lynn  (N.  T.)  Repub- 
lican :  **  Peterson^*  Uagazine  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  popular 
periodical  in  America,  of  its  class.  It  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation, and  is  constantly  increaslngsihe  number  (tf  its 
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TMM^tomiA.  Bg  Omitahh  d  OiOiet.  EdUed  by 
B.  H.  aoddard.  1  vol,  12  mo.  New  York:  SoHlmer,  Arm- 
Mromg  A  Co.-^U  this  last  volume  of  the  "  Bric-«-Bac  Series" 
li  leas  entertaining  than  some  which  have  preceded  it,  the 
fnlt  lien,  not  with  the  accomplished  editor,  but  with  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  material.  €>onstablo  was  a  very 
eflklent  man  for  a  publisher,  no  doubt,  especially  as  pub- 
lishers go;  but  not  a  particularly  brilliant  writer,  or 
talker;  and  hence  his  reminiscences,  that,  in  the  hands  of 
a  literary  artist,  might  have  become  appetizing,  are  Just 
tne  least  bit  heavy  on  the  palate.  The  material  furnished 
by  Gillies  is  more  promising.  Gillies  was  a  literary  Bohe- 
mian of  the  most  decided  stamp ;  continually  in  debt,  and 
generally  from  his  own  foult ;  with  ambitions,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  for  ahead  of  his  ability ;  for  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  second-rate  Uterery  men  excel  in,  it  is  in  forgetting 
the  Greek  advice,  to  **know  thyseH"  GiUies,  however, 
knew  many  remarluble  men,  and  his  anecdotes  of  them 
are  frequently  interesting.  He  introduces  us  to  Goethe, 
Be  Qolaey,  John  Kemble,  and  to  others;  and,  with  no 
little  eihaf;  he  glres  w  a  good  deal  of  wheat 

Baflcubo/JTofM.  EOltd  by  George  M.  Baker.  1  vof.,«maS 
4  lo.  BoeUm  :  Lee  d  Shepard.—ThiB  is  a  selection  of  poems 
uppraptiaie  to  the  title,  and  illustrated  with  wood  engrav- 
ings. The  poems  are  lh>m  popular  writers,  such  as  Holmes, 
Kinpley,  Moore,  Hemans,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  etc,  etc. 
The  lllustcations,  though  only  on  wood,  are  nevertheless 
veiy  good.  The  paper,  type,  and  binding,  are  in  the  best 
taste.  We  recommend  the  volume  as  one  of  the  most  choice 
of  its  character  that  the  season  has  produced. 

Tke  Pemaeyleama  Sang  OoOecUon.  DevoUd  to  BduxH  and 
Home.  1  cot,  6  ro.  Xdnoostar;  /.  P.  McOukey.—K  ooUeo- 
tfon  of  songs  and  hymns  for  schools  and  homes,  nursery 
and  flreside,  with  the  music.  The  selections  are  in  excel- 
Init  taste.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  gix)d  a  book  coming  from 
the  thriving  city  of  Lancaster,  in  this  State. 


naOy  in  Bnglish.  There  are  no  traces  of  French  idioms. 
Mor  are  any  words  of  French  extraction  used  when  a  pure 
Anglo4azoB  eqolvalent  can  be  found.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  one  translation  In  a  hondrad,  and  ia  a  tnccesB  of  which 
the  translator  should  be  proud. 

Tke  CkevaUer  Quee-Cou.  By  Fortmte  du  Boitgobey.  The 
Bed  CameUa.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  New  York:  De  Tf'ttt.— This  is  a 
translation  lh>m  the  French,  and  is  the  first  part  of  a 
story,  which  will  be  finished  in  a  succeeding  volume,  under 
the  name  of  *'  The  Search  for  Ancestors."  We  cannot  help 
complimenting  the  publisher  on  the  very  neat  manner  in 
which  ho  has  issued  the  book.  At  first  we  thought  the 
volume  had  been  printed  and  bound  in  Paris,  so  clean  is 
the  type,  and  so  tasteful  the  cover.  Why  do  not  more  of 
our  pubUahera  issue  their  books  in  this  enticing  style  ? 

Tke  LUervtnre  o/  Kieeimg.  By  C.  C.  Bombavgh,  4.  M.,  M.  D. 
1  vol.,  12  mo.  PhUada :  J.  B.  lAppmooa  A  Cb.— This  book 
is  divided  into  six  different  heads,  "  The  Kias  In  Ulster) ," 
**  The  KiBS  In  Poetry,**  **  The  Kiss  In  Dnuuatic  Literature," 
**  The  Kin  In  Fiction,**  **  The  Kiss  In  Humorous  Stoiy  and 
Anecdote,**  and  **  MisceUaneoos  Aspects  and  Belations." 
Svery  thing  about  kiaaing,  from  the  first  kiss  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  to  the  present  hour,  is  to  be  found  here. 
If  the  volume  had  no  other  merit,  it  would  bo  valuable  for 
its  choice  selections  of  poetry,  all  being  upon  kLwing. 

HavMthM  Ebgmtek$.  By  Mn.  a  B.  Jmue  and  Henry  T, 
WiUiame.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  New  York:  Henry  T.  WiUiofite.— 
A  book  full  of  suggestions  in  Household  Art  and  Homo 
Decorations,  and  profuse  with  engravings  illustrating  and 
explaining  the  text.  Certainly  a  woman  can  be  engaged  in 
few  things  so  praiseworthy  as  in  making  the  home  of  hus- 
band, father,  or  brother,  not  only  oomforteble,  but  tastefuL 
People  with  plenty  of  money  can  alwa^'S  purchase  beautiful 
things :  the  difficulty  is  to  get  pretty  trifles  at  a  bioall  cost ; 
and  this  problem  the  work  before  us  very  fairly  solves. 

GeUmgToPuru.  A  Book  o/ Phutiee  in  French  CkmvermitUm. 
By  IVoacM  8.  WilUame,  A,  ML  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Boekm:  Lee  A 
Skepard.—TYnA  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  excellent  treatise. 
We  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  such  penons  as  may  deuire 
to  learn  sufficient  French  to  enable  them,  if  they  travel, 
to  buy  their  railroad  tickets,  bargain  with  landlords,  ete., 
eto.  The  book  i»  full  of  lessons  in  conversation,  in  lC"gMfh 
and  French,  which  the  student  may  practice. 

*"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."*  By  Saretk  Flower  Adanu 
With  deeigne  by  L.  B.  Humphrey.  1  voL,  emaU  4  to.  Boekm: 
Lee  ±  fiftcp<mi— An  exceedingly  dainty  little  volume,  hand- 
somely illustrated,  printed  on  paper  as  thick  as  vellum,  and 
bound  in  excellent  taste.  All  this,  to  set  forth  a  poem, 
which,  on  account  of  ite  true  religfoua  fervor,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  reaaons,  fUlly  deserves  such  embellishment. 

G<mo  Weet;  or,  Tke  Fm9»of  a  Poor  Boy.  By  OHeer  Optic. 
1  vol.,  16  wo.  Bodon:  Lee  A  Bkq^d..— -The  popularity  of 
this  writer  never  wanes ;  nor  should  it ;  for  he  writes,  if 
possible,  bettor  and  better.  This  story  is  certainly  one  of 
his  very  best. 

Bhmghl  To  The  Front.    By  El^ak  Kdlogg.    1  vol.,  16  mo. 
'  Boaton:  Lee  A  S&eporvi.— Another  of  the  popular  •' Fort'st 
Glen  Series,**  by  the  author  of  "Saved  by  the  Wind," 
**  Wolf  Biver,*'  ete.,  ete.    A  capitel  story  for  boys. 

The  Aebury  Twine.  By  Sophie  May.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Boe- 
ton:  Lee  A  Shepard.— This  is  one  of  "The  Maidenhood 
Series,"  and  even  better  than  ite  predecessors  generally. 
It  is  capitally  illustrated  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey. 
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ABM-GHArB. MOTHEBS'     DSPABTMBNT. 


OUB  AKH-CHAIR. 
**  A  Jot  FoitKTK]t.*^~-The  Fond  dn  Lac  (WiM,)  Jonmal  aayi 
of  this  magasine :  **  It  la  a  Joy  forerer  In  many  an  American 
household.  The  hut  namber  to  one  of  sarpiuting  merit* 
As  a  fiuhionable  magarine  thj«  periodical  la  peerlesa,  while 
it0  literary  matter  ranks  it  with  the  highertof  thoM  magar 
sines  that  make  literary  excellence  a  specialty.  Remember- 
ing its  merits,  the  low  rate  at  which  it  is  fomished  is  sur- 
prising.*' We  haTe  hundreds  of  similar  notioes,  but  hare 
only  space,  at  present,  for  this  one. 

Advkbtiseickktb  inserted  in  this  Alagazine  at  reasonable 
prices.  "Peterson"*  has  had,  for  twelve  years,  an  average 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  continued  tlian  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  every  county,  village,  and  cross-roads, 
and  is  therefore  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  Peterson's  Maoazine,306  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  terms,  etc.,  etc.,  or  W.  J.  Gablkton, 
No.  39  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers  hare  the  best  list  of  novels 
and  romances  of  any  publishing  house  in  the  United  States, 
embracing  the  works  of  such  writen  as  Dickens,  Scott, 
Haryatt,  D'Israeli,  Wilkie  Collins,  eta  Bend  for  a  Cata- 
logue.   

"More  Beaotitti.  8Tn.L."— The  Valley Bocord  (N.  Y.) 
says:  "We  thought  the  December  number  of  'Peterson's 
Magazine'  could  not  be  beaten,  yet  here  is  the  Janoaiy 
number,  even  more  beautifiil  still.** 


H0THEB6*   DEPABTMSKT. 

ST  ABRAM.  LITKZET,  X.B. 

No.  II.— Spasmodic  an©  True  CvLOW.—Qmlitmed. 

In  the  previous  number,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  spas- 
modic croup  was  duly  considered— indigestion,  or  improper 
food  in  the  alimentary  canal;  In  which  connection  more 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  pernicious  custom,  especially 
in  the  country  and  villages,  of  giving  eake  to  visiting  chil- 
dren. Scarcely  ate  the  mother  and  child  received,  ere  the 
party  visited  brings  In  a  large  slice  of  her  richest  cake,  and 
places  it  in  the  hands  .of  the  babe.  At  the  tea-table,  "  a 
little  of  ererything'*  is  allowed.  The  meal  is  finished  with 
more  cake,  and  the  child  soon  after  is  taken  home  filled  to 
repletion,  if  not  sick  I  How  often  do  such  children,  before 
midnight,  awake,  after  a  short  sleep,  with  high  fever  and 
croupy  symptoms,  let  the  mother  call  to  mind.  The  gums, 
if  much  swollen,  purple  and  congested,  may  be  a  source  of 
high  irritation,  and  the  cause  of  a  sudden  attack  of  croup; 
and,  if  so  found  to  be,  should  be  freely  lanced. 

If  there  is  no  appreciable  exciting  cause,  and  the  child 
has  been  constantly  with  and  under  the  watchAil  care  of 
the  mother,  and  she  knows  that  no  food  of  a  heavy  nature, 
or  indigestible  in  character,  has  been  giren  the  child,  then 
the  attack  can  be  readily  relieved  by  fhu^onal  drop-doses 
of  aconite  and  belhidonna,  in  alternation,  every  ten  or 
twenty  minutes. 

But  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  in  those  prone  to  the  dis-  : 
ease,  the  alvlne  evacuations  will  often  be  seen  to  resemble 
white-lead  point,  pastry,  and  of  intolerable  odor.  This 
condition  must  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
paroxysms  will  continue,  and  the  child  continue  to  emaciate, 
so  long  as  this  state  of  the  bowels  exista.  These  feeble 
children  will  dcriro  no  beni'fit  from  gum-lancing,  but  wiU 
bear  purging  till  these  morbid  secretions  of  mucus  have 
disappeared.  Great  benefit,  also,  will  be  derived  fh)m  pure 
air,  even  sea  air,  and  warm  salt-water  bathing.  The  diet 
of  such  children,  but  a  few  months  old,  must  be  simple; 


merely  barley  water,  or  thin  gniol,  stnined,  till  the  flxvt 
eight  teeth  appear;  then  mutton  broth,  rare  beet;  beef  tea, 
eto.,  may  be  added. 

This  disease,  sudden  in  its  attadu,  and  of  short  duration, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  inflammatory  or  true  croup, 
and  the  mother  continue  to  vomit  her  child  at  every 
paroxyam.  This  is  mistaken  and  lUladous  treatment.  Aa 
before  said,  If  these  attacks  happen  soon  after  the  child  haa 
indulged  in  nuts,  rich  oakea,  pastiy,  or  even  lumpy  panada 
or  gruel,  or  a  ftill  meal,  the  stomach  must  be  promptly 
emptied  by  an  emetic,  and  then  the  spasmodic  req[>iration 
will  cease. 

True  O&oup  is  Inflammatory  In  its  nature,  affecting  both 
the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  tracheie,  (wind-pipe,)  and 
insidious  In  its  approach.  This  acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  those  parts  has  always  a  tendency  to  ter- 
minate in  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane  on  its  free 
Burikce,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name,  membranous  cioup. 
This  disease  Is  generally  preceded  by  a  slight  attack  of 
hoarseness,  cough,  and  remittent  fever,  for  a  day  or  two  bc^ 
fore  the  acute  symptome  of  croup  manifest  themselvea. 
But  these  symptoms  are  frequently  so  mild  as  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  busy  mother,  till  she  Is  suddenly  startled  by 
the  child  awaking,  during  the  first  sleep,  with  a  loud, 
hoarse  cough,  followed  by  a  sense  of  suffocation,  a  whistling 
sound,  a  painful  and  hoarse  articulation,  or  complete  loss 
of  voice ;  heat  of  skin  intense,  and  anxiety  extreme. 

These  attacks  may  be  unwarily  brought  on  by  the  mother 
taking  a  child  slightly  indisposed,  suddenly,  fh>m  a  hot 
room  to  a  cold  one,  or  by  accomqanying  a  firiond  to  the  door 
with  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and  occupjrlng  some  ten  minutes, 
or  more,  in  the  few  last  words  and  good-by  kiss  I  Or  from 
the  habit  of  children  alternating,  during  their  play,  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  rooms  and  out^loor  exerdse ;  or  going  out  to 
**  cool  oCr,"  bareheaded  and  necks  bare.  All  these  habits 
and  exciting  causes,  of  not  only  croup,  but  catarrh,  are, 
more  or  less,  under  the  control  of  the  mother,  and  should 
be  obviated.  If  this  disease  extends  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  as  is  indicated  by  a  distressing  and  almoat  constant 
rattling  respiration,  attended  vrith  frequent  cough,  the  dan- 
ger Is  great,  as  this  extension  Is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  death.  In  these  cases,  the  extremities  soon  grow 
cold;  the  face  assumes  a  death-like  appearance;  the  lipa 
become  purple ;  stupor  succeeds,  alternating  with  a  sense- 
less stare ;  the  face  becomes  more  and  more  discolored,  and 
death  soon  closes  the  distressing  scene. 


OUR   NEW    COOK-BOOK. 

49"  Every  JZ«o«ip<  in  Oum  Cook-Book  hat  bam  te$Ud  by  a 
pracUotU  hontekeeper. 

KEATS. 

Scotch  OoUopH.—Ctxt  the  remnants  of  some  cold  roast  veal 
into  about  the  thickness  of  cutlets  about  two  inches  square. 
Flour  the  meat  well,  and  fry  a  light  brown  color,  in  butter. 
Dredge  again  with  flour,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  pour- 
ing it  in  by  degrees.  Set  It  on  the  fire,  and,  when  it  bolls, 
add  an  onion  and  a  blade  of  pounded  mace,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer vary  genMy  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Flavor  the 
gravy  with  a  tablespoonfbl  of  lemon-JuIc«,  half  a  teaspoon- 
fhl  of  peel,  two  tablespoonfyils  of  sherry,  and  a  tablespoonf^l 
of  mushroom  catchup.    Give  one  boil,  and  serve. 

An  Ecommioai  and  Delicitmt  Way  of  Cooking  a  RtaML— 
Take  a  nice,  ftresh  rabbit,  cut  it  Into  Joints,  and  try  it  brown, 
wltn  some  slices  of  pickled  pork,  and  some  onions,  shred  fine. 
When  nice  and  brown,  take  It  out  of  the  ftylng-pan,  and  put 
It  in  a  stew-pan,  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  It  Pepper 
and  salt  to  taste;  thicken  with  some  flour  and  butter;  add 
forcemeat  balls,  but  be  sure  not  to  put  the  fat  out  of  the  fry- 
ing-pan.   Let  the  gravy  be  the  thickness  of  rich  cream. 
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Bmip  0f  Beef^SUwtd,'-43^  hail  a  mmp  of  bed;  take  oot 
tte  booe,  ipriBkle  the  meat  Bparlngly  with  Oayenne  pep- 
per, and  Und  and  tie  it  up  firmly  with  tape.  Pot  into  a 
■tew^paa  with  stock  to  oorer  it.  Add  four  tableqMonlUe 
of  Tinefar,  two  tahleepnonfnle  of  catchup^  one  lax^e  bonch 
of  aavory  heita,  two  oniooe,  twelve  doves,  pepper  and  aalt 
to  tute,  and  rinuner  Toy  gently  Ibr  fintr  ox  five  hoon,  or 
■Btil  the  meat  is  pecfectly  tender,  which  may  be  aeceiv 
tained  by  pierdnc  it  with  a  thin  skewer.  When  done,  re- 
moT0  tiia  tape,  place  the  meat  in  a  deep  diah,  which  keep 
hot.  Stnia  and  akim  the  gmvy,  thicken  it  with  bnttor 
and  floor ;  add  a  (lam  of  port  wine,  and  any  flavoring  to 
make  the  gravy  rich  and  palatable.  Let  it  boil  np.  Poor 
over  tiia  meat,  and  eervaw 


CbBflye  AidAi<^— Tkke  eight  ooneee  of  bread-cnunbe, 
eight  oonces  of  snet,  eight  ounces  of  cnrrants,  one  ounce  of 
dtitm-peel,  one  oonce  of  orange^yeel,  a  little  sugar  and  nut- 
meg, three  egg^  beaten  yolks  and  whites  separately,  and  a 
^sas  of  brandy.  Mix  well,  and  diape  them  into  b^ ;  rub 
tiiem  over  with  egg,  and  roll  them  in  floor.  Fry  a  nice 
brown  la  boiling  botteror  lard,  and  drain  tliem  on  blotting- 
psper.  Or  they  may  be  pot  into  small  moulds  and  baked 
in  the  oven.    In  either  case  serve  with  wine  or  brandy 


•  Hmm  J^iMhy.— A  poond  of  raidna,  a  pound  of  eonrnnta, 
a  poond  and  a  quarter  of  beef<«oet,  flbmr  oonoes  of  diopped 
spplea,  eight  onnoee  of  mixed  candled  peel,  one  poond  and 
eiglit  ooafoea  of  farsad-erumbs,  threa-qnarteis  of  a  pound  of 
moM  angar,  eight  eg^  half  a  pint  of  milk,  a  glass  and  a 
half  of  brandy,  half  an  oonee  of  powdered  cloves,  and  dn- 
namonaad  nutmeg,  ginted;  a  few  coriander  seeda,  pounded 
■ome  gnted  leoMAipeeL    Boll  ilx  boon. 

Jfiaoe-lfeal— A  poond  and  a  half  ofbee#eaet,  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  ^plea,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raisins,  a  poond  and 
ahatfofcnrrants^a  poond  and  a  half  of  moist  aogar,  qoar- 
tn*  of  apoond  of  camHed  peeel ;  half  a  tomblerftil  each  of 
port  wine  and  pale  brandy ;  tiie  Juice  and  grated  rind  of 
two  lemooa ;  one  pinch  of  aalt,  and  powdered  mace,  notmeg, 


Owwwair  Caaii^-^in  half  a  poond  of  rice-floor  into  adiah. 
In  a  deep  pan  cot  up  half  a  pound  of  ftesh  batter,  and  mix 
with  it  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf<«ogar.  Having  warm- 
ed  them  alightly,  stir  together  the  hotter  and  aogar  till  very 
light  and  creamy.  Break  five  egga,  and  beat  in  a  shallow 
pan  till  thick  and  amooCh.  Then  atir  them  gradnally  into 
the  pan  of  beaten  augar  and  batter,  alternately  with  the 
floor,  a  littte  of  each  at  a  time.  Add  by  degreea  a  teaspoon- 
fax  of  powdered  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  mixed,  a  wineglaaa- 
ftil  of  roae-water  or  of  brandy,and  half  an  oonce  or  nune  of 
caraway  aeed,  thrown  in  a  few  at  a  time,  atining  hard  all 
the  while.  Batter  a  aqu*e  iron  pan ;  pat  in  the  mixtunp ; 
set  it  in  a  rather  briak  oven,  and  bake  it  welt  When  done, 
aift  powdered  augar  over  it;  and  when  cool,  cot  Into  long 
aqoarea. 

(TiRi^erftnMd-Mili.— Dfaaolve  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
la  three-quartenof  a  pound  ot  molasses,  put  It  into  a  pan 
large  enough  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  IngredlentB,  and  when 
afanoat  cold,  stfr  in  one  pound  of  dried  and  sifted  floor,  half 
a  poond  of  coarse,  brown  sugar,  three^uarten  of  an  ounce 
of  ground  ginger,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  grated ;  mix  all 
these  well  together,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  following  day, 
then  divide  it  into  pieces,  the  sixe  of  a  nut,  and  bake  them 
on  buttered  tins  In  a  quick  oven. 

CkoooLaU  tHtUmg  to  AU  Btimmm  Inpart  of  aile.~Three 
cups  of  crushed  sugar,  with  a  little  water  to  dissolve  it, 
boiled  to  a  vyrop  tOl  it  will  hair  on  the  sqoon,  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  atilT.  When  the  aogar  is  boiled,  poor  into  it 
the  ^9»  beating  all  the  time ;  then  pot  in  chocolate  enough 
to  taste,  and  oolor  nicely ;  add  a  amall  pinch  of  tartaric 


Qmem  of  JNuldbigt.— Soak  a  pint  of  bread-crumba  in  boil- 
ing ndlk,  and  the  yolka  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  sugar 
to  taste.  Bake  In  a  ple-dlsh ;  when  cold  spread  Jam  over 
the  top,  and  ower  that  the  whites  of  four  eggi,  beaten  to  a 
itiir  froth,  with  foor  tablespoon Aila  of  white  sugar;  put  into 
the  oven  and  bake  a  very  light  brown.  Flavor  with  essenco 
of  vanilla  or  lemon. 


Beetek  Aorf  •Brsodr— Bob  one  poond  of  butter  and  twelva 
ounces  of  flnely^iowderod  loaf-sugar,  with  the  hand,  into 
two  poonda  of  floor,  aitd  make  it  into  a  atUf  paste  with  fi>or 
«gp;  roU  It  oot  to  twice  the  thickneaa  of  a  penny-pleoe; 
cat  it  into  round  or  aquaro  cakes,  notdi  the  edges,  pot 
■Ikes  of  candled  peel,  sad  strew  some  caraway  seed  on  tha 
top,  sad  bake  them  on  Iron  plates  in  a  warm  own. 

BeotA  Onmm — ^Foor  poonda  of  floor,  one  oonce  and  a 
qnarter  of  cnam  of  tartar,  two  ooncea  hotter  or  lard,  three- 
q«rtcfs  ofan  oonce  of  aoda,  one  oonoe  of  augar,  one  ounce 
of  mlt  Bob  into  the  flour  the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  wlurfe  into  a  proper  oonalstenpy  with  either  sweet  or 
tatterjDllk.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Ai^ar  CUes.— Take  half  a  poond  of  butter,  half  a  pound 
of  sagar,  one  poond  of  floor,  three  egga,  milk  enough  to 
fvmadoogh.  Beat  the  batter  and  aufl^togetiier;  whiak 
the  eggs  Ught,  and  add  them ;  then  stir  in  the  ndlk  and 
floor  allamately,  so  as  to  form  a  dodgh.  Boll  it  oot,  cot  it 
jBtooaS«i,aad  bake  in  amod«ntooTen. 


FASHIONS   FOB   FEBRUABT. 

Fio.  I.— EvxRiKO-DxEas  or  Lioht-Blvc  Bilk.— The  fimnt 
of  the  dreas  fella  very  plain,  and  has  one  deep  niflle  of  the 
blue  silk,  headed  by  a  very  narrow  roffle  of  white  silk^ 
which  stands  op.  The  back  of  the  drees,  which  forms  a 
train  of  medium  length,  is  compoaed  of  alternate  rufflea  of 
white  and  bloe  dlk,  to  within  half  a  yard  of  the  waist,  when 
It  is  of  the  bine  silk  only.  The  deep  colraaa  baaqoe  is  of 
white  allk  In  front,  atrapped  acnaa  with  blae  ailk,  in  a  dia. 
mond  ahape,  with  a  narrow  mffle  of  the  white  ailk  on  either 
aide.  Short  aleeve,  with  three  deep  lace  raffles.  Flcho  of 
white  laoe,  low  In  the  neck,  flnlshed  with  a  bow  on  the  left 
ahoolder,  and  a  raae  in  a  Mae  lace  in  l^ont.  Blue  velvet 
ribbon  around  the  neck;  pink  rosea  In  the  hair. 

Fio.  n.— Bvsiriifo-Ihiiaa  or  Lxvoii-Ooloexd  Stlk^— The 
back  la  quite  plain;  the  fhmt  and  aidea  are  trimmed  wfth 
plaiting  of  the  ailk  aret  black  velvet  -  Over^lroaa  of  white 
gaose,  long,  and  ontrimmed  at  the  ba^,  but  trimmed  with 
white  IMnge  la  fltont,  and  at  the  aidsa,  and  looped  op  with 
black  velvet  bowa  and  pearl  bockles.  The  low  walat  Is  of 
the  lemon-oolored  sUk,  with  a  point  in  fh>nt,  and  a  deep> 
plaited,  fen^haped  basque  at  tha  back.  It  has  sleeves,  apd 
a  Ugh  drapery  of  the  white  gsoae,  tzinunod  with  bows  of 
blaok  velvet. 

Tsa,  ni^Dnmn^BuH  or  Blux  Silk.— The  skirt  la 
deeply  trimmed  with  knife-plaited  rufflea,  and  two  quite 
deep  pufb  of  the  afflc,  edged,  top  and  bottom,  by  two  narrow 
rufflea.  The  waist  has  a  ooat  baaqne  at  the  back,  is  open  at 
the  neck,  and  is  worn  with  a  black  net  sleevdeas  Jacket, 
and  embroidered  with  Jet,  which  is  quite  open  in  front. 
The  long,  loose  sleeves  aro  trimmed  to  oocrespond  with  the 
skirt 

-piQ,  XV.— Dnns  or  Pm  Silk,  roa  a  Small  Bvaamni 
Paktt.— The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  knifei;riaited  and  two 
Bcalh^ed  floonces,  alternating.  The  apnm-front^  and  long. 
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■quaro,  tmin-shapod  tnnie  at  the  back,  it  formed  of  alternate  ; 
rows  of  black  and  white  lace.  A  trimming  of  the  flame  flnishea  ; 
the  high  and  open  waist  Long,  plain  aleevee,  with  rows  ' 
of  black  lace,  forming  a  cuflT.    Pink  roMS  in  the  hair. 

Fio.  ▼.— BALirD&ns  OF  Whim  Taw-atak.— The  front  of 
the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  flounoee,  and  a  puff  In  front; 
bond  of  tarlatan  embroidered  in  the  colors  of  the  natural 
flowers,  separating  the  wido>bottom  flounce  from  the  narrow 
one  abore.  The  back  of  the  train  is  phdn.  The  Rides  are 
trimmed  by  a  wide^laited  mffle,  which  passes  beneath  the 
pnfl'at  the  back,  which  is  Tery  plain,  and  is  trimmed  with 
bonquets  of  roeee,  butterenps,  daisies,  and  grosses.'  The 
waist  and  train  of  the  dress,  at  the  back.  Is  cut  in  one,  in 
the  Princess  style,  and  the  waist  is  low  and  square  in  front, 
with  a  plaited  basque.  The  flowers  in  the  hair,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  waist,  correspond  with  those  on  the  aklrt,  ex- 
cept that  the  long  grasses  ore  omitted. 
Fio.  ▼!.— OA&RiAoe-DBKSs  ot  8xokx-Gbay  Colobkd  Silk. 


natt6  sHk,  draped  with  a  sash  on  the  tonmure.  There  is  no 
decided  shape  yet  popolaxized,  but  there  is  a  strong  attempt 
to  bring  Polonaises  again  into  fashion. 

Emrnro  BaxaBxa  are  composed  of  two  or  three  mate- 
rials; the  Tery  richest  brocades,  damasks,  and  velTets, 
being  used  for  middle-aged  ladies. 

Laboe  Coats,  Teiy  much  like  a  man^s  orerooat,  are  gain- 
ing  fiiTor.  They  are  long  and  wide,  iUI  in  but  very  slightly 
to  the  waist,  and  are  by  no  means  gracefril ;  but  they  ar» 
comfortable  wear,  they  are  so  warm.  They  are  fhstened 
with  a  double  row  of  Tery  large  gimp  or  silver  buttons. 
The  sleeres  are  wide  enough  to  slip  on  essy,  and  the  square 
po(^etB  are  sufficiently  roomy  to  contain  a  book,  a  hand- 
kerchief and  a  purse.  They  are  trimmed  eiUier  with  wide 
braid  or  with  frir,  skunk  being  used  on  the  coffee-colored 
cloth,  and  lynx  on  the  silver-gray.  The  most  stylish  Ulsters 
reach  to  the  feet.  Jjoxgo  dicular  cloaks  and  long  Jackets, 
lined  with  far,  are  also  in  vogue.    Confections  of  all  sorts 


-The  under-skirthaa  two  deep  ruflles;  the  upper-skirt  one  \  ^^^ow  a  decided  increase  in  length.  They  are  made  of 
narrow  one.  The  low  jacket  is  of  black  SIcilienne,  trimmed  |  heavy  Antwerp  silks,  (which  are  double-width,)  also  of 
with  a  band  of  block  ostrich  feathers,  edged  with  a  narrow  Sicilienne  and  ordinary  gros  grains.  They  are  lined  ^ith 
band  of  gray.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  with  laige  tearrose  n^rnl  lock,  and  bordered  ^-Ith  a  Uack  fox,  or  with  black 
under  the  brim.  5  Alaaka  sable. 

Fig.  VII. — ^Walkixo-Bbbss  or  Ouvb-Gbesx  Camel's- 
Haib,  trimmed  with  a  worsted  fringe,  worn  over  a  silk  pet- 
ticoat of  the  same  color.  Black  cloth  Jacket,  trimmed  with 
wide  silk  galoon  and  fringe*  Olive-green  felt  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  olive>green  and  gray  ostrich  feathers. 

Fio«  vm.— Walkino-Dbcss  of  Black  Silk,  trimmed  with 
gray  and  brown  plaid  Umondne.  The  black  under-skirt  has 
abias  plaid  limoHAte  mffle ;  then  a  knife-plaited  one  of  black 
silk ;  then  two  puifii  of  the  plaid,  edged,  top  and  bottom, 
with  narrow  ruffles  of  the  same.  The  over-ekirt  and  basque 
are  of  black  silk,  edged  with  a  bias  band  of  the  UmougiM. 
The  collar  is  also  bias,  but  the  sleeves  are  made  the  straight 
way  of  the  plaid.  Largo  pocket  of  the  Umotuute  on  the  black 
over-dress.    Brown  felt  hat. 

Fio.  ix.>-Hou8E-I)BJua,  ob  Evbkino-Dbess,  fob  Hovnnnsa. 
Black  silk,  and  black  silk  grenadine.  The  silk  slip  is  trimmed 
with  two  nanx>w  .plaitinga,  headed  with  a  deep  flounce, 
iostened  down  with  a  row  of  stitching.  Tunic  and  Jacket 
bodice  of  black  silk  grenadine.  The  tunic  la  gathered 
down  the  front,  and  ornamented  with  hows.  There  is  a 
large  gathered  pocket,  entirely  of  silk,  in  the  left  side  of 
the  tablier.    The  bodice  operas,  heartrafaaped,  with  silk. 

GcsrEBAL  Rg«ABK«.~"We  give  our  usual  variety  thla 
month ;  two  new  styles  of  hair-dressing,  one  more  elabomte 
than  the  other,  and  suitable  for  small  evening  parties,  or 
even  for  large  parties,  if  flowen  took  the  place  of  the  Jet 
ornament  and  comb ;  the  other  simpler,  and  good  for  more 
general  wear.  We  also  give  two  of  the  newest  styles  of 
bonneta,  of  the  many  styles  now  in  ftshion,  and  the  back 
and  front  of  a  low  black  velvet  waist,  to  be  worn  over  a  thin 
Bwistf  muslin  body,  by  a  young  girt 

The  Polokaisb  Dbebb,  that  is,  skirt  and  waist  cut  In  one, 
which  is  so  beooaoing  to  most  figures,  that  it  haa  never 
gone  quite  out  of  fkshion,  though  for  awhile  Ifae  separate 
ekirt  and  Jackat  generally  replaced  it,  haa  oome  again  in 
favor.  They  are  not  as  fUl  and  pnflbd  In  the  back  as  for- 
merly, but  are  straight,  simply-shaped  garments.  There 
are  always  three  long  seams  down  the  centre  of  the  back 
and  these  oontinue  over  the  tounrare.  Itastead  of  the  side 
seams  commencing  in  the  shoulder-seam,  they  start  like 
the  centre  one,  flcom  the  back  of  the  neck.  Worth  calls 
this  revival  the  "pelisse  Polonaise."  It  somewhat  resem- 
bles  a  gentleman's  doabto-breasted  ftock  coat  In  shape.  It 
is  open  plainly  from  the  waist  down  the  back,  haa  pocket- 
flaps  on  the  sides,  and  is  flwtened  with  buttons  in  fh»nt 
Some  are  made  of  black  brocaded  silk,  with  fbcings  on  the 
collar,  and  cttflb  of  cardinal  rM  silk,  slight  lines  of  the  same 
on  ttaa  aevDaof  the  faa«k  j  othen  are  of  black,  basket-woven 


OHILBBBN'S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  I.— Watbb-Pboof  Oloas  or  Black  Axn  Bed  PLAXi>t 
cut  in  a  shawl  dupe,  the  round  hood  being  rafficionUy 
large  to  be  worn  oomfbrtably  over  the  head.  Dress  of  any 
dark-brown  cariimere. 

Fio.  n.— Wateb-Pboof  Costume  or  DABK-OBSXK^-Tho 
I  skirt  and  basque  being  trimmed  with  wide  worsted  braid. 
**  Bed  Biding-Hood**  of  red  flannel,  pinked  at  the  edges, 
and  drawn  with  a«U>w  of  ribbon  on  the  top. 

Fio.  ui.— Dbbss  fob  a  Youko  Lai>t.— It  is  of  gray 
homespun,  trimmed  with  checked  homespun.  The  skirt  i« 
ornamented  with  two  cross-bands  of  check,  each  terminat- 
ing with  a  point  At  the  back  there  is  a  plaiting  of  plain 
material.  The  tablier  has  three  stripes  of  check  down  the 
fh>nt ;  it  terminates  squarely  at  the  back  with  a  check  sash. 
Jacket  bodice,  with  pointed  waistcoat.  A  band  of  check 
encircles  the  Jacket.  The  sleeves  have  plain  cuffs,  with  a 
pointed  bond  above.  Gray  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  a  gray 
wing. 


NOTICES. 

49*  In  BEMTiTXiro,  for  **  Peterson's  MagAi:ine,**  name,  at 
the  top  of  yeur  letter,  your  poat>K)fflce,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  procure  a  poat-offlce  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
post-office  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
Philiuielphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  National  bank^  and  re- 
gister your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Cuables  J. 
Pbtbbson,  No.  S06  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

49*  Persons  ordering  the  Magasine  fh>m  agents,  or  deol- 
ere,  must  look  to  them  for  the  supply  of  the  work.  The 
publisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

49*  When  the  direction  of  a  Magaidno  ii  to  be  changed, 
say  at  what  postoffice  it  was  received,  as  well  as  the  one  it 
Is  to  be  sent  to  in  fhtnre. 

43^  Contributors,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  articles, 
must  keep  copies  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  rotam 
manuscripts  that  we  cannot  use. 

49*  No  sobseription  received,  at  dub  prices,  for  loss  than 
a  year.  Club  subaoriben  must  begin  with  either  the  January 
or  the  July  number. 

49*  Back  numben  for  1S73, 1874,  and  187A,  may  be  had 
of  tlie  principal  agents,  or  of  tho  puUisber. 
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square,  train-shapod  tanle  at  the  back,  it  formed  of  alternate  ; 
rows  of  black  and  white  lace.  A  trimming  of  the  same  finishes  ; 
the  high  and  open  waist.    Long,  plain  aleeyee,  with  rows 
of  black  lace,  forming  a  cuff.    Pink  roses  in  the  hair. 

Fio.  ▼.— BALLrD&xsa  or  WHm  Takultak.— The  front  of 
the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  flounces,  and  a  puffin  firont;  ; 
band  of  tarlatan  embroidered  in  the  colors  of  the  natural 
flowers,  separating  the  wido-bottom  flounce  fbom  the  narrow 
one  above.  The  back  of  the  train  is  plain.  The  sides  are 
trimmed  by  a  wide<i>laited  ruffle,  which  pones  beneath  the 
puff  at  the  back,  which  is  Tery  plain,  and  is  trimmed  with 
bouquets  of  roaes,  buttercups,  daisies,  uid  grasses.'  The 
waist  and  train  of  the  dress,  at  the  back,  is  cut  in  one,  in 
the  Princess  stylo,  and  the  waist  is  low  and  square  in  front, 
with  a  plaited  basque.  The  flowers  in  the  hair,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  waist,  correspond  with  those  on  the  skirt,  ex- 
cept that  the  long  gnoses  are  omitted. 

Fia.  vx.— Oarkiaoe-Dbus  or  Smokk-Okat  Colored  8ilk. 
—The  undor-skirt  has  two  deep  ruffles;  the  upper^kirt  one 
narrow  one.  The  low  Jacket  is  of  black  Sicilienna,  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  block  ostrich  feathers,  edged  with  a  narrow 
band  of  gray.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  with  large  tearrose 
under  the  brim. 

Fio.  VII.— WALKUfo-Dmag  or  Olivs^abin  CajulV 
Haib,  trimmed  with  a  worsted  fringe,  worn  over  a  silk  pet- 
ticoat of  the  same  color.  Black  cloth  Jacket,  trimmed  with 
wide  silk  galoon  and  fringe.  Olive-green  felt  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  olive-green  and  gray  ostrich  feathers. 

Fio.  vin.— Walkino-Dress  of  Black  Silk,  trimmed  with 
gray  and  brown  plaid  Umontine.  The  black  undeivskirt  has 
a  bias  plaid  Itmonaine  ruffle ;  then  a  knife-plaited  one  of  black 
silk ;  Uien  two  puflb  of  the  plaid,  edged,  top  and  bottom, 
with  narrow  ruffles  of  the  same.  The  over-skirt  and  basque 
are  of  black  silk,  edged  with  a  bias  band  of  the  Ummuine. 
The  collar  ia  also  bias,  but  the  sleeves  are  made  the  straight 
way  of  the  plaid.  Large  pocket  of  the  limotuine  on  the  black 
ovornlrcss.    Brown  felt  hat. 

Fio.  IX.— House-Dress,  or  EvBNiNo-DBsaB,  roR  MouRwnf  o. 
Black  Bilk,  and  black  silk  grenadine.  The  silk  slip  is  trimmed 
with  two  narrow  j>Iaitingi,  headed  with  a  deep  flounce, 
fo«tened  down  with  a  row  of  stitching.  Tunic  and  Jacket 
bodice  of  black  silk  grenadine.  The  tunic  is  gathered 
down  the  front,  and  ornamented  with  hows.  There  is  a 
large  gathered  pocket,  entirely  of  silk,  in  the  left  side  of 
the  tablier.    The  bodice  operas,  heart-shaped,  with  silk. 

Gestbral  Remarks.— We  give  our  usual  variety  this 
month ;  two  new  styles  of  hairniressing,  one  more  elaborate 
than  the  other,  and  suitable  for  small  ewning  parties,  or 
even  for  large  parties,  if  flowen  took  the  place  of  the  Jet 
ornament  and  oomb ;  the  other  simpler,  and  good  for  mora 
general  wear.  We  also  give  two  of  the  newest  styles  of 
bonnets,  of  the  many  styles  now  in  ftshfon,  and  the  back 
and  front  of  a  low  black  velvet  waist,  to  be  worn  over  a  thin 
Bwiss  muslin  body,  by  a  yoong  giri. 

Thb  Polokaisr  Drmb,  that  is,  skirt  and  waist  cut  In  one, 
which  is  so  becoming  to  most  figures,  that  it  has  never 
gone  quite  out  of  ftshion,  though  for  awhile  the  separate 
skirt  and  Jacket  genexmlly  replaced  It,  has  come  again  in 
fovor.  They  are  not  as  ftill  and  puflM  in  the  back  as  for- 
raeriy,  but  are  straight,  simply-shaped  garments.  There 
are  always  three  tong  seams  down  the  centre  of  the  back 
and  these  continue  over  the  toutnure.  Instead  of  the  side 
■earns  commencing  in  the  shouIder«eam,  they  start  like 
the  centre  one,  from  the  back  of  the  neck.  Worth  calls 
this  revival  the  "pelisse  Polonaise."  It  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  gentieman*s  doubl»4ireasted  frock  coat  in  shape.  It 
is  open  plainly  from  the  waist  down  the  back,  has  pocket- 
flaps  on  the  sides,  and  is  ftstened  with  buttons  in  ft^nt. 
Some  are  made  of  black  brocaded  silk,  with  fiicings  on  the 
COURT,  and  cnib  of  cardinal  rM  sttk,  slight  lines  of  the  same 
on  theseamsof  thetaaok;  others  are  of  black,  baaket-woven 


nattd  silk,  draped  with  a  sssh  on  the  tonmuro.  There  is  no 
decided  sh^ie  yet  popularised,  but  there  is  a  strong  attempt 
to  bring  Polonaises  again  into  Csuahion. 

EvEKiKO  Bresbes  are  comjiosod  of  two  or  three  mate- 
rials; the  very  richest  brocades,  damasks,  and  velvets, 
being  used  for  middle-aged  ladles. 

Large  Coats,  very  much  like  a  raan^s  overcoat,  are  gain- 
ing fkvor.  They  aro  long  and  wide,  fi^l  in  but  very  slightly 
to  the  waist,  and  are  by  no  means  graceftil ;  but  they  are 
comfortable  wear,  they  are  so  wann.  They  aro  fiistened 
with  a  double  row  of  very  large  gimp  or  silvor  buttons. 
The  sleeves  aro  wide  enough  to  slip  on  easy,  and  the  square 
pockets  are  sufficiently  roomy  to  contain  a  book,  a  hand- 
kerohief;  and  a  purse.  They  aro  trimmed  either  with  wide 
braid  or  with  fUr,  skunk  being  used  on  the  coffee-colored 
cloth,  and  lynx  on  the  silver-gray.  The  most  stylish  UUtera 
reach  to  the  feet  Large  dxcular  cloaks  and  long  Jackets, 
:  lined  with  far,  are  also  in  vogue.  Confections  of  all  sorts 
I  show  a  decided  increase  in  length.  Thoy  aro  made  of 
heavy  Antwerp  silks,  (which  aro  double-width,)  also  of 
Sicilienne  and  ordinary  gros  grains.  They  are  lined  ^ith 
squirrol  lock,  and  borderod  with  a  black  fox,  or  with  black 
Alaska  sable. 


OHILBRBK'B   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  I.— WATER-PRoor  Cloak  of  Black  axd  Red  Plaxdi 
cut  in  a  shawl  shape,  the  round  hood  being  safBcicntly 
large  to  be  worn  comfortably  over  the  head.  Dress  of  any 
dark-brown  cashmere. 

Fio.  II. — ^Water-Proof  Costume  or  Bark-Orbbx. — ^The 
skirt  and  basque  being  trimmed  with  wide  worsted  braid. 
'*  Red  Riding-Hood**  of  red  flannel,  pinked  at  the  edgoe, 
and  drawn  with  a«U>w  of  ribbon  on  the  top. 

Fio.  ni.— Dress  for  a  Yodno  Lady.— It  is  <»f  gray 
homespun,  trimmed  with  checked  homi^pun.  The  skirt  i» 
ornamented  with  two  cross-bands  of  check,  each  terminat- 
ing with  a  point  At  the  back  there  Is  a  plaiting  of  plain 
materiaL  The  tablier  has  throe  stripes  of  check  down  the 
front;  it  terminates  squarely  at  the  back  with  a  <dieck  aa^h. 
Jacket  bodice,  with  pointed  waistcoat  A  band  of  ch<K-k 
enciroles  the  Jaeket  The  sleeves  have  plain  cafTo,  with  a 
pointed  band  above.  Qray  felt  hat,  trimmed  witli  a  gray 
wing. 


NOTICES. 

49*  Ih  RExnnivo,  for  **  Petcrson^s  Magnrine,**  name,  at 
the  top  of  yeur  letter,  your  poet-offlce,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  procore  a  post-office  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
post-offloe  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
\  had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  National  banka,  and  re- 
gister your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Cha&x^  J. 
Petbrso?!,  No.  306  Cliestnut  Street,  PhjladelphisL 

49"  Persons  ordoring  the  Magazine  from  agents,  or  deal- 
ers, must  look  to  them  for  the  supply  of  the  work.  The 
publisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

49*  When  the  direction  of  a  Xagazine  is  to  be  changed, 
say  at  what  postK>fflce  it  was  received,  as  well  as  the  one  it 
is  to  be  sent  to  in  fhture. 

49*  Contributora,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  artirles, 
must  keep  copies  of  them.  Wo  do  not  undertake  to  retam 
mannseriptv  that  we  cannot  use. 

49*  No  subscription  received,  at  club  prices,  for  loan  than 
a  year.  CInb  subseribenmnst  begin  with  cither  the  January 
or  the  July  number. 

49*  Back  numbers  for  1873, 1874,  and  lS7ri,  maj  be  bad 
of  tlie  principal  agents,  or  of  tho  publidher. 
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SOCIAL    LIFE     A     CENTURY     AGO. 


BY     HENRY     J.     YKRNOX. 


HAT  was  the  social 
life  of  a  hundred 
jean  ago  ?  How  did 
our  great  grandmo- 
thers  dress,  amune 
themselTes,  and 
spend  their  time? 
We  propose,  in  this 
article,  to  answer 
the  inquiry. 
We  select  society 
in  Philadelphia,  because,  in  1776,  this  city  was 
the  BUMi  typical  of  the  several  American  ones. 
It  was  not  only  the  largest  and  wealthiest,  but 
its  central  position  made  it  a  fiTorite  resort 
for  Tisitors  in  winter.  It  had  well-paTcd  streets, 
*ad  broad  aide-walks,  when  eren  Paris  was  with- 
out the  latter.  It  was  brightly  lit  at  night  also. 
The  wide  aTenaes  intersected  each  other  at  right 
Angles,  and  were  shaded  by  noble  forest  trees. 
Jefferson,  eren  after  he  had  been  abroad,  eon- 
■idered  Philadelphia  the  most  beaatiftil  city  in 
the  World. 

The  hons4^  of  the  wealthy  were  large  and  sub- 
stantial, constructed  of  brick,  after  the  best  Eng- 


THS  PENN  MANSION. 


lish  models.  One  of  the  oldest  had  been  built  as 
early  as  1700,  by  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that 
day,  and  became,  subsequently,  the  residence 
of  William  Penn.     We  give  an  engraring  of  it. 

Another  mansion,  erected  shortly  aAer  this, 
likewise  for  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  also  a  good 


THX  OOYKBNOBS'  HOUBX. 
specimen  of  the  time,  and  was  occupied  by  sue 
cessive  goTemors.  Another,  built  about  1750, 
belonged  to  Dr.  Duche,  Rector  of  Christ  Church. 
Another  became  the  residence  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, when  President.  We  give  engrarings  of 
all  three  of  these. 

The  country-houses,  that  abounded  in  the  vi- 
cinity, were  not  less  spacious  and  costly.  We 
engrave  a  view  of  the  interior  of  Hope  Lodge, 
where  Qovemor  Keith  lived.  This  stately  man- 
sion was  erected  as  far  back  as  1720. 

The  citixens  of  Philadelphia  were  divided  into 
two  broadly-defined  classes,  the  gentry  and  the 
tradespeople.  The  former  consisted  of  the  richer 
merchants,  the  public  officials,  the  professional 
men,  and  a  few  proprietors  of  independent  for- 
tunes. The  tradespeople  were  easily  recognized 
by  their  plainer  attire.  Mechanics  wore  their 
aprons  even  in  the  streets.  The  gentry  and 
tradespeople  never  mixed  socially. 
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The  number  of  families  that  constituted  what 
was  called  '*  society"  was  comparatiyelj  small. 
The  citj,  though  the  largest,  as  we  hare  said,  in 


He  describes  one  of  these  Assefoblies.  The 
dances  were  country  dances,  and  the  minuet. 
Let  us  quote  fh>m  the  lively  Frenchman,  and  try 
to  realise  the  scene,  a  hundred  years  ago.  "  A 
manager,  or  master  of  ceremonies/*  he  says, 
''presides.  He  presents  to  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  dancers,  billets  folded  up,  containing  each 
a  number ;  thus  fate  decides  the  male  and  female 
partner  for  the  whole  evening.     All  the  dances 
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KEY.  DB.  PUCHF8  HOUSE, 
the  Colonies,  had  hardly  forty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants. New  York,  however,  had  only  twenty- 
five  thousand,  Boston  about  the  same,  Balti- 
niore  six  thousand.  Lists  of  the  Assemblies, 
or  public  dancing  parties,  which  were  given 
every  winter  by  the  gentry,  have  been  preserved, 
and  they  rarely  show  more  than  fifty  names  of 
ladies.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  came 
to  America  with  Rochambeau,  holding  the  rank 
of  M^jor  General,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  even- 
ing parties  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  seems  never 
to  have  met  more  than  thirty  ladies  at  a  time. 


WA8HINOTON8  HOUSE, 
are  previously  arranged,  and  the  dancers  are 
called  in  their  turn."  Certainly  rather  stiff,  all 
this.  The  Marquis,  at  least,  seems  to  have 
thought  so.  He  tells  a  story,  too,  of  a  young 
girl,  who  began  to  talk  to  her  partner,  and  so 
forgot  her  turn,  and  whom  the  Manager  reproved 
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bj  caUing  oat,  **  Mim,  take  care  what  70a  are 
•boat     Do  jrotf   Mnk  you  came  here  /or  yoiir 

The  Marquis  desoribes  a  prirate  ball,  alao, 
whieh  appears  to  haTe  been  eTen  more  select. 
"There  were  near  twenty  women/'  he  sajs, 
"twrire  or  fourteen  of  whom  were  daneers; 
each  of  them  haying  her  partner,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  America ;  with  this  partner  she  dances 
the  whole  erening,  without  being  allowed  to  take 
another.  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "  that  ererj 
serere  law  requires  mitigation,  and  that  it  often 
happens  that  a  joung  ladj,  after  dancing  two  or 
three  first  dances  with  her  partner,  maj  make  a 


BALL  DRSS8,  1776. 

fresh  choice,  or  accept  of  the  inyitation  she  has 
receiTed.  Strangers  haye  generally  the  priri- 
lege  of  being  oomt^imented  with  the  handsomest 
women.  The  ball  was  suspended,  toward  mid- 
night, bj  a  supiMBr,  serred  in  the  manner  of 
coffee,  on  sereral  different  tables.  The  ball  con- 
tinned  tin  two  in  the  morning." 

The  dresses  worn  at  these  festiTities,  were 
those  ihshionable  in  Europe  at  the  time.  A 
drets  cost  more,  howerer,  than  now,  but  it 
was  not  so  often  renewed.  Women  were  just 
M  eager  to  follow  the  latest  modes  as  thej 
ve  at  present.  All  the  richer  ladies  sent  to 
London  for  their  wardrobes  in  1776,  exactly  as 
wealthy  women  send  to  Paris  for  them  in  1876. 
We  give,  here,  a  costume  of  the  day,  one  of  the 
most  elaborate,   howerer.      Hoops,   it  will    be 


OENTLKMAITS  FULL  DBE8S,  1776. 

seen,  were  enormous.  Shoes  were  high-heeled. 
The  hair  was  worn  at  the  most  extrayagant 
height,  eren  more  so,  often,  than  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  was  piled  up,  and  puffed,  till  the  fiibric 
became  a  reritable  tower  of  BabeL  The  dressing 
of  the  hair  took  so  much  time,  that,  when  a  ball 
was  giTsn,  the  hair-dressers  hardly  had  food  or 
rest,  and  many  ladies,  in  order  to  make  sure. 


H£AI>-I>aE88,  1776. 

had  their  hair  dressed,  and  sat  up  the  whole 
night  before.  There  exists,  in  a  priyate  ftunily 
in  Philadelphia,  a  sketch  made  by  Major  Andre, 
of  the  head-dress  of  a  famous  belle  of  that  period. 
We  gire  an  engraring  of  it  here,  with  this  expla- 
nation of  its  authenticity,  lest  our  readers  should 
think  it  a  caricature. 

To  these  balls  ladicH  usually  went  in   sedan 
ohairs.   Hie  hoops  worn,  when  in  ftill  dress,  ^ 
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»o  enormous,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
get  in  or  out  of  any  vehicle  that  was  swung 
high.  When  U  lady  entered  a  sedan  chair,  the 
chair  was  brought  into  the  hall,  and  placed  level 
with  the  floor.  Her  hoop  was  then  tilted  up  in 
front  of  her  ;  she  stepped  in  ;  and  in  this  plight 
she  was  borne  off  by  two  stalwart  porterft.  We 
give  an  illustration  of  a  sedan  chair  as  the 
initial  letter  of  this  article. 

line  gentlemen  invariably  wore  breeches,  silk 
stockings,  and  shoes,  at  these  entertainments. 
We  give  one  of  these  costumes,  also  an  elaborate 
one :  very  few  wore  coats  and  waistcoats  so  much 
embroidered.  Boots  did  not  come  into  use,  in 
Philadelphia,  even  in  the  streets,  until  after  the 
war.  The  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  in  fUll 
dress,  were  of  silk,  or  even  velvet.  Even  for 
morning  wear,  coats  were  generally  gay  in  color. 
John  Hancock,  when  he  came  to  the  first  Con- 
gress, wore  a  scarlet  coat.  We  have  now  before 
us  an  original  miniature  of  a  gentleman,  who  fell 
in  one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  war,  and  who  is 
represented  in  an  evening  costume  of  purple  silk, 
with  an  elaborate  laced  cravat.  A  fashionable 
riding-dress  is  thus  described.  **  I  was  attired,** 
says  the  wearer,  "in  the  most  gaudy  trappings 
of  a  French  beau ;  my  hair  powdered  and  per- 
fumed :  my  queue,  tied  in  a  double  knot ;  and  a 
gold-headed  cane,  attached  to  a  button-hole  of 


my  scarlet  coat."  This,  we  must  explain, was  the 
costume  in  which  he  set  forth  to  ride,  on  horse* 
back,  for  a  journey  of  sixty  miles. 

The  women  of  Philadelphia,  the  belles  of  these 
balls,  were  noted  for  their  erect  carriage,  grace- 
ful movements,  and  brilliant  complexions.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  more  vigorous  race  than  their 
descendants,  though  not  less  beautiful  and  fesci- 
nating.  They  owed  this  more  robust  health,  no 
doubt,  to  their  active  habits.  They  lived  a  good 
deal  in  the  open  air.  They  performed  many 
light  household  duties,  which  are  now  left,  at 
least  in  rich  families,  to  servants.  They  were 
not  broken  down,  in  girlhood,  as  too  many  now 
are,  by  excessive  and  prolonged  study.  They 
were,  in  consequence,  less  nervous.  They  pos« 
sessed  gayer  spirits.  They  oould  endure  fatigue, 
even  trouble,  better.  They  not  unfrequently 
made  the  journey  to  New  York  or  Baltimore  on 
horseback,  wearing  a  mask  to  protect  the  com- 
plexion. Sometimes  they  went  even  as  far  as 
Boston  in  this  guise. 

Manners,  on  the  whole,  were  more  primitive 
than  now.  Among  the  gentry,  good  manners 
were  moulded  on  those  of  the  upper  classes  in 
England ;  but  even  with  this  class  something  of  an 
antique  flavor,  a  half-Arcadian  simplicity,  re- 
mained. One  proof  of  this  was  the  custom,  at 
that  time  prevalent,  of  sitting  at  the  firont  door,. 
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an  pleasant  days,  toward  evening.  Many  houses 
had  a  porch.  Nearly  all  had  at  least  seats  on 
each  side  of  the  door-steps.  Here  the  young 
kdies  sat,  dressed  in  their  best ;  and  here  the 
young  gentlemen  came  to  pay  their  respects. 
It  was  a  custom  more  common,  of  course,  with 
the  tradespeople  than  with  the  gentry ;  but  it 
preTailed  with  both  daases.  Nearly  CYeiybody 
in  business,  no  matter  how  extensive,  lived  in 
the  house  where  it  was  carried  on. 

There  wAs,  however,  very  considerable  refine- 
ment, with  all  this  simplicity.  Many  wealthy 
young  men  went  to  Europe  to  study  law,  or 
medicine,  and  a  few  were  even  graduates  at 
Oxford.  Qirls  were  always  educated  in  America, 
bowever ;  generally  at  day-schools,  or  at  home. 
There  were  as  yet  no  boarding-schools  in  Phila- 
delphia. Ladies  were  not  as  showily  educated 
SB  their  sisters  of  to-day,  but,  perhaps,  they  were 
really  better  educated,  at  least  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life.  In  true  womanliness,  in  purity  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  deed,  in  modesty,  and  in 
nobleness  of  character,  they  certainly  were  not 
inferior.  They  spoke,  and  wrote,  a  racy,  idiomatic 
feigiiyh.  They  were  sympathetic,  without  being 
eoqfuettish,  earnest  without  being  prudish.  They 
seem  to  have  been  infinitely  charming.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  impression  they  left,  not  only  on 
de  Oiastellux,  but  to  an  eren  greater  degree  on 
lAuzan,  and  others  of  the  younger  French  offi- 
cers, an  of  whom  speak  rapturously  of  their 
naturalness,  modesty,  sprightliness,  and  fascina- 
tion. We  have  ourselves  read  letters,  belonging 
to  Philadelphia  fiunilies,  written  by  ladies  of  that 
day  to  absent  husbands ;  and  there  is  nothing, 
not  even  the  &motta  epistles  of  Mrs.  CoL  Hutchin- 
son, that  excels  them. 

In  fitct,  letter-writing  was  cultivated  as  an  art 
There  were  no  telegraphs ;  the  mails  were  slow ; 
postage  was  expensive.  Hence  a  letter  was  not 
an  ereiy-day  affair.  It  always  had  news,  and  the 
news  was  told  racily.  Something  of  this  habit 
was  carried  into  conversation.  Fewer  books  were 
read  then  than  now,  but  they  were  of  the  very 
best  kind,  and  they  were  more  fully  digested  and 
issimilatedL  There  was  such  a  thing  as  talk  in 
thoee  days.  The  French  officers  mention  ladies, 
both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston,  distinguished 
for  their  brilUant  conversation.  The  talk,  when 
studied,  did  not  seem  so.  The  repartee  appeared 
to  be  spontaneous,  and  usually  was.  There 
are  still  left,  in  Philadelphia,  ladies  who  inherit 
these  old  traditions,  who  are  vivacious  without 
being  tut,  and  whose  chief  charm  is  a  certain 
sympathy,  or  magnetism,  or  both,  which  is  a 
compound  alike  of  heart  and  Intellect,  and  which 
is  infinitely  bewitching.    A  total  absence  of  self- 
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oonsoiousnees,  producing  the  most  exquisite  ease 
and  self-posseasion,  was  the  charm,  then,  as  now, 
of  a  hij^-bred  Philadelphia  woman. 

We  can  hardly  speak  as  favorably  of  the  men 
of  that  day.  Swearing  was  not  uncommon,  even 
among  gentlemen ;  gaming  ran  high ;  hard-drink- 
ing was  frequent.  At  all  entertainments,  punch 
was  the  beverage.  A  dinner  was  a  vezy  stately 
affair.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux  thus  records 
his  impressions  of  one.  "  It  was  served,'*  he 
says,  **  in  the  American,  or,  if  y  ju  will,  the  English 
fashion,  consisting  of  two  courses ;  one  compre- 
hending the  entries,  the  roast  meat,  and  the 
warm  side-dishes;  the  other  the  sweet  pastry,  - 
and  confectionery.  When  this  was  removed,  the 
cloth  was  taken  off,  and  apples,  nuts,  and  chests 
nuts,  were  served;  then  healths  were  drank. 
The  coffee,  which  came  afterward,  served  as  a 
signal  to  rise  from  table."  Dinners  a  la  Etuu 
were  then  an  unknown  quantity.  Even  yet  there 
are  houses  in  Philadelphia  where  they  are  cod- 
mdered  a  barbarous  innovation. 

Nothing  struck  this  elegant  Frenchman,  ac- 
customed to  the  atmosphere  of  Versailles,  so 
unpleasantly,  and  with  good  reason,  as  this  cus- 
tom of  drinking  healths.  Fortunately,  it  has 
long  ago  gone  out  of  fashion.  "  I  find  it  on  ab- 
surd, and  truly  barbarous  practice,"  he  says, 
<*  the  first  time  you  drink,  and  at  t!ie  beginDing 
of  dinner,  to  call  out  successively  to  each  indi- 
vidual to  let  him  know  you  drink  his  health. 
The  actor  in  this  ridiculouF  comedy  is  sometimes 
ready  to  die  with  thirst,  while  he  is  obliged  to 
inquire  the  names,  or  catch  the  eyes  of  five  and 
twenty  persons.  The  most  civil  of  the  Americans 
are  not  content  with  this  general  call;  every 
time  they  drink  they  make  partial  ones,  for  ex- 
ample, four  or  five  persons  at  a  time." 

The  PhihLdelphians  entertained  at  tea,  as  well 
as  at  dinner.  The  Marquis  describes  one  of 
these  tea-parties  as  an  **  assembly  pretty  much 
like  the  eonvertaziane  of  Italy ;  for  tea  here  Is  the 
substitute  for  the  rm/resco"  After  another  tea- 
party,  he  writes,  <*  This  was  the  first  time,  since 
my  arrival  in  Ambrica,  that  I  had  seen  music 
introduced  into  society,  and  mix  with  the  amuse- 
ment." He  then  teUs  how  a  young  lady  present 
played  on  the  harpsichord,  for  though  the  piano 
had  been  invented,  it  had  not  yet  come  into 
general  use,  and  the  harpsichord,  which  had 
quills  instead  of  hanuners,  was  stiU  the  gene- 
:  ral  fitvorite.  Another  young  lady  sang,  "  with 
timidity,"  says  the  Marquis,  <*but  With  a  pretty 
:  Toice."  Then  one  of  the  gentlemen  sent  for 
his  harp ;  accompanied  the  singer,  and  played 
several  pieces.  By  this  time,  the  mercurial 
Frenchmen,  for  there  were  several  present,  had 
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become  enthusiAstio  for  a  dance.  So  ''theVi- 
comte  de  Noailles,"  (poor  fellows  1  most  of  them 
died  by  the  guiUotine,)  **took  down  a  Tiolin 
which  was  mounted  with  harp-strings,  and  made  ' 
the  young  hidies  danoe,  while  their  mothers  and 
other  grave  personages  chatted  in  another  room." 
A  pretty  picture  1     Almost  idyllic  1 

There  were  other  entertainments.  Private  con- 
certs were  held  at  the  houses  of  many  of  the 
wealthy.  At  -  these,  bits  of  operas,  especially 
burlesques,  were  sometimes  produced.  A  favorite 
performer  was  a  wit  of  the  day,  who  afterward 
became  a  grave  judge.  Fashionable  calls  were 
-  made  in  the  morning,  or  strictly  speaking,  about 
noon.  The  dinner  hour,  at  least  among  the  rich, 
was  from  four  to  five  o'clock. 

The  dinner-party,  after  all,  was  the  most  f^ 
quent  method  of  entertaining;  and  then,  as 
now,  Philadelphia  was  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
Nothing,  in  the  social  lifo  of  the  place,  seems  to 
have  struck  John  Adams  with  such  force,  as 
these  dinner-parties.  Ho  writes  home  to  his 
wife,  amazed  at  what  he  thought  their  luxury 
and  prodigality.  '*  We  go  to  Congress,  at  nine," 
he  says,  **  and  there  wo  stay,  most  earnestly  en- 
g^ed  in  debates  upon  the  most  abstruse  mys- 
teries of  state,  until  three  in  the  afternoon;  then 
we  a<youm,  and  go  to  dine  with  some  of  the 
nobles  of  Pennsylvania  at  four  o'clock,  and  feast 
upon  ten  thousand  delicacies,  and  sit  drinking 
Madeira,  Claret,  and  Burgundy  tiU  six  or  seven, 
and  then  go  home  fatigued  to  death  with  busi- 
ness, company,  and  care." 

The  country  around  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world.  Its  beef,  butter,  and  other 
edibles,  were  famous  even  then.  Venison  and 
canvass-back  were  common,  when  in  season.  The 
West  India  trade  brought  plenty  of  green  turtle. 
The  cellars  of  the  wealthy  had  long  been  famous 
'  for  choice  Madeira  wines.  At  these  dinner-par- 
ties full  justice  was  done  to  every  delicacy.  The 
consequence  was  that  gout  was  almost  universal. 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  1776  were 
crippled,  by  .that  disease,  long  before  they  were 
fifty ;  and  plenty  of  their  ddscendants,  inherit- 
ing the  malady,  have  cause  to  regret  the  turtle 
and  madeira  of  ''that  good  old  time."  There 
waa  actually  a  club  called  the  ''  Glutton."  An- 
other club,  higher  in  character,  survives  to  this 
day.  Lafayette,  as  well  as  Washington,  were 
often  Its  guests,  at  the  Fish-House,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. A  glimpse  at  the  manners  of  the  time  may 
be  get  fronra  famous  punch,  which  is  still  brewed 
at  this  club,  after  the  old  receipt ;  but  which  we 
moderns  dare  only  sip  of,  it  is  so  potent,  in- 
stead ef  drinking  it  by  goblets  full,  as  our  great 
grandfiikihers  did. 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  deep 
potations  were  peculiar  to  Philadelphia.  They 
were  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  prevailed  in 
the  other  Colonies  also  ;  in  fact,  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  They  were  even  worse 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  than  in  Ame- 
rica, as  the  diaries  and  letters  of  that  day  abun- 
dantly show.  Washing^n  was  one  of  the  very 
few  abstemious  men  of  his  generation. 

The  wedding  entertainments  were  quite  expen- 
sive. The  house  of  the  girl's  parents  was  gene- 
rally filled  with  guests  to  dine,  who  afterward 
stayed  to  tea,  and  subsequently  to  supper.  <<  For 
two  days,"  says  old  John  F.  Watson,  the  gar- 
rulous Annalist  of  Philadelphia,  ''punch  was 
dealt  out  in  profusion.  The  gentlemen  saw  the 
groom  on  the  first  floor,  and  then  ascended  to 
the  second  floor,  where  they  saw  the  bride: 
there  every  gentleman,  even  to  one  hundred  in  a 
day,  kissed  her.  Besides  this,  the  married  pair, 
for  two  weeks,  saw  large  tea-parties  at  their 
home,  having  in  attendance  every  night  the 
groomsmen  and  the  bridemaids." 

These  marriages  were  almost  universally  happy. 
There  were  no  divorce  suits  at  that  period,  to  be 
the  scandal  of  courts,  and  the  gossip  of  news- 
papers. Young  couples  married  for  love,  and 
had  faith  in  the  Aiture.  Nothing  impressed  the 
French  officers  so  much  as  the  domestic  felicity 
they  saw  everywhere.  The  Marquis  de  Chastel- 
lux,  who  had  remained  a  bachelor  up  to  the  age 
of  forty,  went  home,  and  married  shortly  after, 
on  which  Gen.  Washington  wrote  him  a  con- 
gratulatory letter,  which  we  quote,  for  its  play- 
ful, even  jocular  character,  that  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  firom  so  grave  a  personage. 
"  I  saw,  by  the  eulogium  you  often  made  on  tlie 
happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America,"  writes 
the  great  man,  "that  you  had  swallowed  the. 
bait,  and  that  you  would  as  surely  be  taken,  one 
day  or  another,  as  that  you  were  a  philosopher 
and  a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length  cornel 
I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  It 
is  quite  good  enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well 
served  for  coming  to  fight  in  ftivor  of  the  Ame- 
rican rebels,  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
by  catching  that  terrible  contagion,  domestic  fW 
licity,  which,  like  the  smsll-pox,  is  a  plague  a 
man  can  have  only  once  in  his  life." 

The  minuet,  of  which  we  spoke  in  an  earlier 
page,  was  a  stately,  yet  graceful  dance,  which 
has  long  gone  out  of  fashion.  We  give  an  en- 
graving of  it,  with  appropriate  costumes. 

And  now,  fkir  reader,  you  begin,  perhaps,  to 
have  some  idea,  "by  aid  of  pen  and  pencil,  how 
our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  lived, 
a  hundred  years  ago. 


LOVE    UNDER   THE   SNOW. 


BT  VBLLIB    WILDBB. 


"  I  do  think  it  is  too  bad ;  it  isn't  half  £ur/' 

<•  What  is  the  trouble  ?"  asked  Mr.  Williams, 
•fl  he  looked  up,  from  his  paper,  at  the  troubled 
&ce  of  his  niece,  Kate  Allison, 

"  Why,  only  to  think  that  I  left  the  city,  and 
came  off  up  ^ere,  to  spend  a  quiet  winter  with 
you,  and  all  because  I  was  heartily  sick  of  the 
friTollties  of  the  life  I  was  leading  there.  But, 
just  as  I  tancied  myself  nicely  settled,  who 
thould  follow  me  but  that  detested  Frank  Ed- 
wards. And,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  you 
insist  on  my  accompanying  him  to  the  ball  at 
Prsirie  Centre,  to-morrow  night." 

"  If  you  will  go  to  the  ball  to-morrow  night," 
said  her  uncle,  "you  shall  not  see,  nor  hear  of 
Fiank  for  three  months  afterward,  unless  you 
ask  for  him." 

*'0b,  uncle  1"  exclaimed  Kate,  bounding  to 
her  feet  with  joy.  **  Will  you  do  as  you  say, 
really  and  truly  7" 

"  Yes,  really  and  truly.    Do  you  agree?" 

•<  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Kate.  And  she  danced 
merrily  out  of  the  rcom« 

"Why,  Albert!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Williams, 
addressing  her  .husband,  as  Kate  left.  "How 
eouldyou?" 

"  Nerer  fear,  little  wife.  It  will  be  all  right, 
in  time,"  he  replied. 

Mr.  Williams,  with  his  quick  perception,  knew 
Kate  almost  better  than  she  knew  herself,  and 
he  belicTed  that  she  really  loTed  Frank  in  her 
heart,  and  that  all  she  needed  was  to  be  let  alone 
for  a  time,  to  find  it  out  herself.  He  knew,  too, 
that  the  more  her  friends  tried  to  influence  her 
in  Frank's  fsTor,  the  less  likely  she  was  to  dis- 
eorer  her  own  feelings  toward  him. 

The  next  evening  found  Kate  ready  for  the 
ban,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  bright  prospect 
before  her. 

Frank  and  she  started  early,  for  they  had  near- 
ly ten  miles  to  go,  orer  a  wild,  unbroken  prairie, 
with  not  a  house,  and  only  one  tree,  known  as 
the  "Lone  Tree,"  between  Mr.  Williams*  and 
Prairie  Centre,  the  little  town  where  the  ball 
was  to  be  held. 

"  Now,  Edwards,  if  it  is  storming  to-morrow, 
don't  try  to  come  home,"  admonished  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, as  he  assisted  in  wrapping  Kate  in  the 
bni&do  robes.  "  I  believe  from  appearances  we 
win  have  a  *  blizzard,'  as  our  storms  are  caUed, 


before  many  days ;  and  to  be  on  the  Prairie  then 
would  be  to  freeze  to  death,  perhaps." 

'  *  Never  fear,' '  replied  Frank,  <*  the  sleighing  is 
splendid,  the  roads  level,  and  we  wiU  soon  bo 
there." 

But  Kate  was  more  timid,  and  anxiously  asked 
her  uncle  if  he  really  thought  there  would  be 
one  of  those  terrible  storms.  Mr.  Williams  re- 
assured her  by  saying,  "  not  to-night." 

They  rode  gayly  along  for  awhile,  eiijoying 
the  ride  over  the  sparkling  snow,  and  did  not 
notice  how  fsst  the  cloud  was  rising,  that  was 
so  smaU  when  they  started.  But  when  they 
reached  the  "Lone  Tree,"  the  storm,  in  aU  its 
fury,  burst  upon  them. 

None  but  those  who  have  passed  through  one 
of  these  storms  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
wild  terror  of  a  "  blizzard"  of  the  north-west. 
It  bursts  forth  on  the  most  unexpected  occasions, 
the  wind  blowing  a  perfect  gale,  and  the  sheets 
of  ice  and  snow  striking  with  a  blinding  foice 
that  none  can  endure  long  at  a  time ;  aU  this, 
with  the  thermometer  at  thirty  below  zero,  and, 
perhaps,  even  lower;  it  is  enou^  to  make  the 
stoutest  heart  quail.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
Kate,  when  she  realized  that  one  of  those  dread- 
ed storms  was  upon  them,  should  give  a  half- 
smothered  ciy  of  fright? 

Frank  reassured  her,  as  best  he  could,  by 
telling  her  that  they  were  more  than  half-way 
to  their  destination,  with  a  good,  trusty  hone. 
«*  We  win  reach  the  Centre  yet,  without  much 
difficulty,"  he  said.  Then  covering  her  com* 
pletely  with  a  buflfalo-robc,  he  urged  his  horse 
to  greater  speed,  and  pushed  forward  through 
the  blinding  snow.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  road  was  blocked  up,  however;  but  Frank 
only  urged  his  horse  the  harder,  feeling  that 
they  were  driving  for  life.  On,  on  they  went, 
until  Frank  thought  they  were  certainly  almost 
there,  and  he  knew  frdl  well  his  fldthftil  horse 
could  not  endure  much  more,  when  he  suddenly 
spied  a  dark  object  close  before  him,  and  at  the 
same  moment  his  horse  stopped.  G^etting  out  of 
the  sleigh  to  see  what  it  was,  he  found,  to  his 
horror,  that  it  was  the  "  Lone  Tree,"  and  knew 
they  were  lost.  With  a  cry  of  despair,  he  sprang! 
back  into  the  sleigh,  thoroughly  frightening  Kate, 
who  jumped  to  her  feet,  asking  the  cause  of  her 
alarm.    For  a  moment  he  did  not  reply.    Then, 
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AT     NIGHT. 


with  a  calmness  that  surprised  himself,  he  ex- ; 
plained  it  all  to  her. 

Kate,  with  despair  in  her  roice,  exclaimed, 
**  Oh,  Frank,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

The  answer  that  struggled  on  his  lips  for  ui> 
terance  was,  **  Freeze  to  death  I"  But,  with  a 
powerftil  effort  he  forcod  it  back,  and  told  her 
that  the  only  plan  he  knew  of  was  to  form  as 
good  a  shelter  as  they  could  of  their  sleigh  and 
robee;  thdh  let  the  fenow  drift  over  them,  and 
remain  there  until  morning. 

Kate  begged  him  to  drive  home,  but  he  ex- 
plained the  uselessness  of  the  attempt  **  Be- 
sides," said  he,  '*  I  cannot  force  our  horse  through 
the  storm  any  longer.  He  is  completely  worn 
out." 

Kat«  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  for  sbp  felt  that 
Frank  was  correct ;  so,  with  all  speed,  they  ar^ 
ranged  their  shelter,  for  both  were  already  very 
cold. 

For  a  long  time  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  each 
seemed  busy  with  thought.  Kate,  unable  to  bear 
the  silence  longer,  finally  asked  Frank  to  speak 
to  her. 

*<  Speak  to  you?"  said  he,  ** I  did  not  suppose 
you  would  ever  wish  to  hear  me  speak  again. 
I  thought  you  must  always  hate  me,  for  bringing 
you  here  to  freeze." 

"  Oh,  Frank)  don't  speak  so,"  she  sobb^, 
hysterically. 

The  tone  of  his  voice,  more  than  his  words, 
was  like  a  two-edged  sword  to  Kate.  She  thought 
of  the  way  she  had  treated  him,  and  the  bargain 
she  had  made  with  her  uncle  only  the  day  be- 
fore ;  all  this,  unnerved  as  she  was,  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  unable  to  say  another  word. 


Frank  drew  his  arm  around  her,  and  there^ 
under  the  snow,  he  told  her  the  old,  old  story, 
that  is  always  old,  and  yet  is  always  new.  He 
(old  her  how  he  had  hoped  to  win  her  love,  and 
how  often,  when  he  thought  his  cup  of  joy  was 
almost  fun,  she  had  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  leav- 
ing him  almost  in  despair  Poor  Kate  1  she  was 
completely  conquered.  Nestling  to  him,  she  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  loved  him  all  the  time, 
"  Only  everybody  tormented  me  so,"  she  sobbed, 
"  that  I  never  suspected  it." 

We  will  not  follow  them  through  all  the  hours 
of  that  long  night.  Suffice  it  to  ediy,  that  time 
sped  swiftly,  when  on  the  wings  of  love.  Near 
morning  the  storm  abated,  and  the  poor  horse 
that  had  been  left  to  his  own  devices,  went  home, 
thoroughly  frightening  the  good  people  there. 
Mr.  Williams  made  all  haste  to  search  for  the 
lost  ones,  fearing,  however,  that  he  would  only 
find  their  dead  bodies.  Taking  the  direct  route 
for  Prairie  Centre,  he  came  at  last  to  the  drift 
that  they  were  under,  and  spying  the  comer  of 
a  buffalo-robe,  raised  it,  and  beheld  the  fugitives 
seemingly  ei^oying  themselves  finely,  and  un- 
aware that  morning  and  a  fine  day  were  upon 
them. 

With  many  sallies  and  jokes  betook  them  into 
his  sleigh,  and  soon  had  them  safe  at  home. 

At  the  door,  Mr.  Williams  informed  Frank 
that  Kate  could  not  see  him  again  for  three 
months.  **  That  was  the  condition"  she  made, 
he  said,  archly,  *'  before  she  would  go  with  you." 

Kate's  answer  was  to  box  her  uncle's  ears. 

«  Don't  listen  to  such  trash,"  she  said  to  Frank, 
taking  his  arm,  and  with  that  she  marched  into 
(he  house,  completely  ignoring  her  uncle's  com* 
;  promise. 


AT 

BT    HAXHI 


NIGHT. 


■    A.    HIPWOBTH. 


JvR  two  little  words,  my  darling, 

Ton  Mid  at  parting  this  mom, 
A  whiBpered  good-by  of  courage. 

Of  tendereit  wifa-Iovo  bom. 
I  thought,  as  I  caught  tho  Bunshiuo 

Of  trust  In  your  eyes*  clear  blue: 
How  mgj  to  heed  the  watnlng— 

Could  I  do  aught  than  "  be  trat  I'* 

Ibr  then  I  saw  not  the  trials 
Waiting  to  darken  my  way, 

Vor  dreamt  of  hov*ring  temptatioDS 
That  might  have  led  me  astray. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  good-by, 
Yoa  uttered  with  ftlth  so  bright. 


That,  shining  all  day  before  me^ 
Has  proven  a  beacon  of  light, 

ITarving  ozid  guiding  me  onwaid. 
And  bringing  at  night  to  yon. 

The  lore  which  crowdeth  with  bleoringi 

One  who  has  helped  me  **  bo  true  T' 

And  thus  in  the  unknown  lUtnre, 
Though  toilsome  and  rough  my  way. 

From  the  words  yon  whisper  at  parting, 

ni  gather  strength  for  each  day ; 

Ay  I  fbr  the  yean  that  are  coming. 
Number  they  many  or  few, 

In  life  and  through  death,  my  darling, 
To  God  and  you  111  **  be  true  1" 


HOW   DEACON    WISEMAN   WENT   TO    THE    OIBOUS. 


BT    BOSALIB    OBAT. 


Dbaoov  W18BMAH,  an  the  old  women  of  the 
phee  declared,  wa^  **  dreadfUl  sot  in  his  ways/* 
In  his  own  family  his  will  was  as  unchangeable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  As  to 
his  wife,  it  never  entered  her  meek,  little  head 
to  dispate  any  of  the  rules  which  he  laid  down ; 
with  her,  **  the  deacon  says,'*  was  the  end  of  all 
oontroTersy;  and  the  deacon  usually  had  con- 
siderable to  say  upon  all  points  that  came  up. 

Circuses  were  his  especial  abomination,  and  it 
did«eeem  that  all  the  circus  managers  in  Christen- 
dom had  combined  to  annoy  him*  for  surely 
there  was  no  place  visited  so  frequently  as  Oak- 
▼iUe  by  these  *'  inventions  of  the  Evil  One,"  as 
the  deacon  termed  them.  When  their  advertise- 
ments appeared  in  the  village  paper,  he  would 
solemnly  read  them  aloud,  at  the  breakfast-table, 
with  such  comments  as  he  considered  appropri- 
ate ;  he  would  piously  thank  Heaven  that  no  one 
bdon^ng  to  him  was  so  far  gone  on  the  road  to 
perdition,  and  so  lacking  in  self-respect,  as  to  be 
willing  to  be  seen  in  such  a  place.  Then  he 
would  Aimish  his  children  with  money  as  gravely 
as  though  he  were  providing  for  their  Mineral 
expenses,  remarking, 

"  Ton  can  do  as  you  please  about  going  to  the 
circus.  I  wish  you  all  to  act  from  your  own  con- 
Tictions  of  the  right,  not  from  compulsion.  But 
you  know  my  views  on  the  subject." 

To  attend  the  circus  in  the  face  of  all  this,  re- 
quired more  courage  than  the  deacon's  children 
generally  possessed.  There  was  a  single  excep- 
tion, however. 

His  son,  Aristarchus,  had  grown  to  the  estate  of 
manhood,  married,  and  brought  his  bride  to  his 
fkther^s  house.  She  was  a  bright,  merry  young 
thing,  a  universal  fhvorite,  and  soon  wound  her- 
self around  the  old  deacon's  heart  to  a  surprising 
extent.  Not  long  after  she  came  to  OakviUe,  a 
drcus  was  advertised,  and  the  deacon,  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  discoursed  upon 
the  iniquity  of  such  exhibitions,  and  wondered 
that  the  performers  were  not  struck  dead,  as  a 
righteous  judgment  upon  them,  for  their  wick- 
edness. 

Estelle,  the  young  bride,  was  very  much 
amused,  during  the  morning,  to  see  the  people 
pour  in  f^m  the  surrounding  country.  Whole 
families,  including  the  unconscious  babe,  drove 
in,  in  their  fium- wagons,  tnm  many  miles  away. 


carrying  with  them  hay  for  their  horses,  and 
cheese  and  gingerbread  for  their  own  refiresh- 
ment,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  hotel-bills. 
Then  came  the  circus.  The  chariqt  wga  a  large, 
gilded  affair^  quite  gorgeous  to  behdM;  a  live 
lion  rode  upon  it,  unchained,  and  a  hyena,  in 
the  same  f^ee  condition,  la|r  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman.  Then  there  were  beautifuUy-caparisoned 
horses,  stepping  proudly  to  the  notes  of  music ; 
and  quite  a  procession  of  cute-looking  little  mules, 
covered  with  skins,  to  represent  zebras. 

**  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to  tliis  circus," 
said  Estelle.     **  I  never  went  to  one  in  my  life." 

The  old  deacon  looked  up  as  if  he  had  felt  a 
sudden  shock  of  electricity. 

"  Why  do  you  care  to  go,  Estelle  f" 

*'  Oh,  because  I  never  have  been,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  what  they  do.  Besides,  it  is  so  dull 
here,  there  is  so  little  going  on."  And  then  she 
flew  to  the  front  door,  to  take  a  survey  of  a 
group  just  in  from  the  country.  There  were 
the  fanner,  his  wife,  and  ten  children,  all  crowd- 
ed into  one  wagon,  and  all  looking  the  picture 
of  hap]^  expectancy ;  while  two  of  the  boys 
were  so  full  of  delight  that  it  was  effervescing  in 
a  series  of  somersaults  performed  over  the  other 
occupants  of  the  wagon. 

<*  Perhaps,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Wiseman,  **  we 
had  better  not  undertake  to  thwart  Estelle,  as 
she  seems  anxious  to  go,  she  may  think  we  wish 
to  control  her." 

« I  have  nothing  to  say,"  replied  the  deacon. 
'*  Of  course,  Estelle  must  do  as  she  pleases ;  but 
it  does  seem  as  though  Satan  had  crept  into  my 
household." 

Mrs.  Wiseman  looked  moumAil,  as  she  felt  ,it 
her  duty  to  do  in  conformity  with  the  deacon's 
present  fVame  of  mind.  Then  she  sought  her 
son,  Aristarchus,  and  suggested,  that  as  Estelle 
had  evidently  set  her  mind  upon  going  to  ihe 
circus,  perhaps  he  had  better  take  her.  Aris- 
tarchus learned  that  many  of  the  best  £ftmilies  in 
town  were  to  be  cepresented  there,  accordingly 
he  invited  his  wife  to  go. 

Estelle  found  everything  new  to  her,  and  she 
enjoyed  the  performances  as  much  as  any  of  the 
children.  At  the  tea-table  she  was  quite  fiill  of 
what  she  had  seen,  and  astonished  the  deacon, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  family,  by 
breaking  forth  with, 
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**  Fftther,  you  ought  to  go  to  the  circus  I" 

"  /  go  to  the  circus  ?" 

*<  Yes,  certainly ;  you  have  no  idea  of  the  won- 
derful things  they  do  there." 

*<  I  hope  I  ncTer  may  haTO,"  piously  ejacu- 
lated the  deacon. 

Estelle  paid  no  heed  to  this,  but  continued. 
«<  One  man  stood  on  a  globe  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  walked  upon  it  all  around  the  in- 
closure ;  then,  still  keeping  it  under  his  feet,  he 
walked  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane." 

*'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  man  did 
that,  and  never  slipped  I"  exclaimed  the  deacon, 
who  had  no  more  idea  of  what  transpired  at  a 
circus  than  an  infant ;  for  his  views  in  regard  to  ; 
it  were  so  well  known,  and  so  emjphatical,  that 
no  one  had  ever  before  ventured  to  describe  it 
to  him. 

*<  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  Estelle,  **  and  they 
did  much  more  wonderful  things  than  that. 
Why,  father,  one  man  stood  on  the  ground, 
while  another  climbed  up  him,  and  stood  upon 
his  shoulders;  then  a  third  climbed  up  them 
both,  and  stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  second 


•*  Do  tell  1"  exclaimed  the  deacon  and  his  wife, 
in  the  same  breath.  **  And  they  didn't  tumble 
over?" 

**  No,  indeed.  But  after  they  had  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  the  top  one  ran  down  the  other 
two  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  and  sprang  lightly 
to  the  ground ;  then  the  lowest  one  seized  a  man 
in  evuc^  hand,  and,  with  the  one  still  on  his 
shoulder,  he  walked  half  across  the  inclosure." 
''That  won't  do,  Estelle  I"  cried  the  deacon. 
**  I  was  beginning  to  believe  your  first  story,  but 
this  is  utterly  impossible.  I  see  that  you  are 
trying  to  impose  upon  my  verdancy." 

"Indeed,  Aither,"  put  in  Aristarchus,  *'Bhe 
is  not  joking  at  all ;  everything  she  has  told  you 
is  positively  true." 

••  You  ought  to  go  and  see  for  yourself,"  added 
Estelle.     **  I  know  you  would  be  delighted." 

'*  What  else  did  they  do?"  inquired  the  dea- 
oon,  unable  to  repress  his  curiosity. 

**  A  man  rode  a  horse  swiftly  around  the  ring, 
while  his  little  daughter,  six  years  old,  stood 
straight  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  with  nothing 
to  support  her." 

*<Xhe  poor  little  thing  I"  sighed  Mrs.  Wise- 
man.    "  And  she  lived  ?" 
"  To  be  sure  she  did." 

"  What  else  did  they  do  ?"  again  demanded 
the  deacon,  leaning  forward,  breathlessly,  while 
his  vea  remained  untasted,  and  he  had  forgotten 
to  help  himself  to  a  biscuit. 

•<  I  shall  not  tell  you  anything  more,"  replied 


Estelle,  laughing.  **  You  must  go  and  see  for 
yourself ;  go  this  evening,  father ;  it  will  do  you 
good,  and  surely  there  is  no  harm  in  it." 

**  I  go  to  the  circus  t"  said  the  deacon,  hesi- 
tating.   **  Do  you  really  advise  me  to  go  ?" 

**  Of  course,  I  do,"  said  Estelle.  "  You  ought 
to  go." 

The  other  members  of  the  &mily  exchanged 
meaning  glances,  and  did  their  best  to  conceal 
their  amusement. 

When  all  arose  from  the  table,  the  old  deacon 
walked  up  and  down  the  hall,  musing  upon 
what  he  had  heard.  He  did  very  much  wish  to 
see  for  himself  the  wonderful  things  which  had 
been  described  to  him.  Then  Estelle  came  up, 
and  passed  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

**  Come,  father,  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  ready 
to  go." 

«*  Do  you  really  mean  that  I  had  better  go  to 
the  circus  ?    How  can  I  ?" 

**  Why,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Here,  you  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it." 
"  True.  But  had  I  better  go  ?" 
**  Certainly.  I  really  think  you  ought  to  go. 
How  can  you  speak  for  or  against  that  which 
you  know  nothing  at  all  about  ?  After  you  have 
been  onre,  you  can  advise  intelligently  on  the 
subject." 

*'  A  very  good  argument,"  said  the  Deacon. 
'*  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before ;"  and,  shortly 
after,  the  old  women  of  Oakville  put  on  their 
bonnets,  and  went  out  to  inform  their  neighbors 
that  they  had  **  jest  seen  Deacon  Wiseman  a  goin' 
to  the  curcus  I  Couldn't  it  be  that  he  had  took 
leave  of  his  senses." 

The  Deacon  now  saw  sights  such  as  had  never 
assailed  his  vision,  waking  or  sleeping,  before. 
He  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
and  sat  leaning  forward,  with  breath  suspended, 
while  some  of  the  most  daring  feats  were  being 
performed.  Finally,  he  was  unable  longer  to 
contain  himself,  and,  seizing  his  hat,  he  ran 
home,  that  his  e£ferv.escing  feelings  might  have 
some  vent. 

**  Mother,  mother  I"  he  called,  frantically, 
through  the  house. 

''  What  is  it,  father?  Is  the  viUage  on  fire?" 
cried  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  springing  from 
her  bed,  in  alarm,  and  appearing  before  her  ex- 
cited lord  in  white  drapery. 

"No,  no  I"  was  the  response.  <*But  such 
wonderful  things  they  are  doing  at  the  circus ! 
I  had  to  come  home  to  tell  you.  Why,  mother, 
women  stand  upright  on  horses  going  at  faXL 
speed ;  and  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough  to 
break  their  necks,  they  have  hoops  put  in  their 
way,  and  they  spring  through  them,  landing  on 
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their  feet,  on  their  horses'  backs,  they  keeping 
ap  the  same  speed  aU  the  time  I'* 
"You  don't  saj  sol" 

«*  Yes,  I  do  r '  contradicted  the  Deacon.    **  Then 
a  man  rode  two  horses  at  once,  both  going  at 
foil  speed.     He  was  standing  up,  with  a  foot  on 
each,  and  a  little  boy  stood  straight  on  the  top 
of  his  head  r 
"  And  he  didn't  tnmUe  off  7" 
"  No,  indeed.     I  was  expecting  ham  to  eyery 
minute^  and  was  so  glad  to  see  the  doctor  there, 
handy,  in  case  he  broke  his  neck.    Men  walk 
ap  each  other,  as  if  they  were  ladders,  and  stand 
on  each  other^s  heads  and  shoulders,  just  as  if  that 
were  what  heads  and  shoulders  were  made  for." 
*«Why,  how  you  talkt    What  is  the  world 
coming  to?" 

"  I  tell  you,  mother,  it  is  well  worth  seeing ;  and 
if  you  were  dressed,  I  would  have  you  go  along. 
But  I  must  be  off,  or  I  shall  lose  some  of  it." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Deacon  rushed  in 
again. 

*« Mother,  mother!  It  won't  do  for  you  to 
miss  all  this.  You  must  get  up  and  dress  your- 
self, and  come  to  the  circus.  A  man  climbs 
up  a  rope,  to  a  horixontal  bar,  which  is  thirty 
feet  high,  and  hangs  there  for  some  seconds, 
suspended  by  his  hands ;  then  he  reyerses  him- 
self, and  hangs  suspended  by  his  feet,  head 
downward.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  with 
these  fellows  which  end  they  stand  on.  Then 
another  man  comes  on,  and  the  first  one  catches 
him  by  the  ankles,  and  they  both  hang  head  down- 
wards. But  come,  mother,  aren't  you  ready! 
We  shall  lose  a  great  deal." 


*'  Yes,  I  belicTe  so,"  replied  his  wife,  absently. 
**  But  do  you  think  they  are  real  men,  or  aren't 
they  just  images  dressed  up,  and  made  to  moTe 
by  pulling  wires  ?" 

<*  Not  a  bit  of  it,' '  replied  the  Deacon.  '*  They 
are  just  as  much  allTC  as  you  and  I  are." 

**  Now,  mother  1"  exclaimed  Aristarchus,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  met  the  couple  at  the  front  door, 
**  pray,  do  go  back  and  put  on  your  bonnet. 
Don't  disgrace  us  all  by  running  off  to  the  circus 
in  your  night-cap." 

«  Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  that  I"  replied  Mrs. 
Wiseman,  hastily  making  the  desired  change. 
"  I  was  in  such  a  huny  to  see  those  two  men 
hanging  in  the  air,  with  their  heads  down- 
wards." 

<*  I  hardly  think  you  will  see  that  performance," 
retorted  her  son.  "They  don't  usually  remain 
in  that  position  for  oyer  three  weeks  at  one 
time."  ♦ 

Howerer,  Mrs.  Wiseman  saw  enough  to  make 
her  rise  on  tiptoe,  and  hold  her  breath  with 
anxiety.  She  "nerer  saw  anything  like  it." 
She  declared  **  all  the  men  acted  as  if  they  were 
made  of  India-rubber,  and  strung  on  wires,  and 
they  seemed  to  feel  just  as  much  at  home  on 
their  heads  as  on  their  feet." 

For  days  the  Deacon  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen  at  the  circus. 

**  Then,  father,  you  think  some  of  the  *  inyen- 
tions  of  the  Evil  One'  are  well  worth  seeing,  do 
you?"  remarked  Estelle,  slyly. 

The  Deacon  fidgeted,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
finally  concluded  that  we  could  not  always  judge 
of  things  until  we  had  seen  them  for  ourselrei. 
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Oh,  vmnj  sad  msay  a  jmfgo, 

In  a  ooitage  bj  the  moor, 
A  maiden  there  lived,  whom  angeli  know. 

By  the  name  of  Adelaide  Moore ; 
And  this  maiden  was  loTed,  and  lored  by  me. 

In  this  distant  region  of  yore. 
The  angeli  envied  her  love  and  mine, 

In  thia  cottage  by  the  moor ; 
They  envied  the  hope  of  a  heaven  below. 

Of  me  and  my  Adelaide  Moore ; 
And  eeimphi  above  came  wooing  my  love. 

And  whispered  their  myetioal  lore.  • 
The  aageie  of  light  knelt  down  at  night,  . 

In  this  cottage  by  the  moor, 
And  took  my  bride  from  my  Borrowing  aid^^ 

My  bride,  my  Addalde  Moore. 
Tet  never  forever  can  teraphe  dlsiover 

My  aoul  fkom  the  aoul  I  adore. 
Throagh  nebaknia  miatB  they  bore  her  fkr. 

My  beautiful  Adelaide  Muoie; 


Nor  marked  the  place  of  her  eepnichre, 

In  this  distant  r^on  of  yere. 
Tet  I  follow  her  eyes,  streaming  down  from  the  sklee, 

Beidde  the  loud-eoonding  shore. 

I  follow  her  eyee,  bending  down  fiom  the  skies. 

Her  violet  eyes  of  yore. 
To  shadowy  graves,  near  madrigal  waves. 

Along  the  resounding  shore ; 
Tet  her  soul  ever  smiles,  *mid  Elyslan  isles, 

The  sonl  of  my  Adelaide  Moore; 
It  ^eams  and  glides  o*er  the  ghoul-haunted  tides, 

That  never  will  reach  the  shore. 

I  dwell  alone  in  this  world  of  mosa, 
From  my  beautiful  Adelaide  Moore ; 

My  heart  never  longs,  without  bringing  me  songs 
Of  my  beautifbl  Adelaide  Moore; 

And  dreams  never  rise,  but  I  see  the  bright  eyes 

Of  my  darling,  my  bride,  my  life  in  the  skle^, 
Breathing  their  love-songs  of  yore, 
Their  songs  of  the  dim,  distant  yore. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Whbn  Miriam  had  left  her  lorer,  in  the  man- 
ner narrated  in  an  earlier  chapter,  he  remained, 
for  some  time,  motionleas,  stupefied,  and  bewil- 
dered. But  reoovering  his  self-possession,  he 
realized  that  it  would  be  impossible,  after  what 
had  passed,  to  remain  a  guest  at  the  Tilla.  Ao- 
oordingly  he  took  out  his  tablets,  wrote  a  hurried, 
vague  apology  to  the  Prince,  and  then  summoned 
his  principal  servant. 

*<  I  am  suddenly  called  away,"  he  said.  *'  Get 
ready  my  horses  and  attendants,  and  follow,  with 
the  luggage,  on  the  road  to  the  coast.  I  will  walk 
ahead." 

The  servant  was  too  well  trained  to  betray  his 
surprise,  and  departed  on  his  errand ;  while  the 
young  Roman,,  casting  one  last  look  toward  the 
house,  bent  his  steps  down  the  hill-side. 

He  walked  on,  until  the  sun  was  higl^  in  the 
heavens,  his  thoughts  in  such  a  tumult  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  he  did.  Now  anger  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  bitterly  reproached  Miriam : 
now  his  sense  of  justice  prevailed,  and  he  be- 
moaned his  adverse  fate.  At  last  even  his  pre- 
judices began  to  bo  shaken. 

**  After  all,"  he  said,  **  what  do  I  know,  except 
by  hearsay,  against  the  Christians?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  one  so  pure,  so  noble-minded  as 
Miriam,  can  hold  to  a  faith  that  is  guilty  of  the 
abominable  crimes  imputed  to  this  one  t  Surely 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  Miriam  is  inca- 
pable of  that  hatred  toward  all  the  human  race 
which  is  attributed  to  her  sect.  On  the  contrary, 
she  has  frequently  said  that  all  men  are  of  one 
blood,  that  they  have  a  common  Father  on  High, 
and  that  the  true  Deity  is  not  an  avenging  foe, 
but  a  beneficent  psu^nt.  I  had  thought  these 
were  her  sentiments  as  a  Hebrew  believer,  and 
they  struck  me  as  strange,  after  what  I  knew  of 
the  intolerance  of  that  faith ;  but  they  are  evi- 
dently her  convictions  as  a  Christian ;  and  if  so, 
then  the  popular  cry  against  the  Christians  must 
be  an  error." 

A  single  incident,  often  the  most  trivial,  some- 
times decides  a  life-time.  At  that  moment,  the 
young  Roman  was  half-minded  to  turn  back, 
apologise  for  what  he  had  said,  and  ask  to  be 
instructed  in  Christianity,  when  the  arrival  of 
his  servants  diverted  his  attention,  and  directly 
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after,  a  body  of  Roman  cavalxy  waa  se^  winding 
down  a  hill  in  fh>nt,  and  the  leader  of  the  cohort, 
on  ooming  up,  recognised  the  young  noble,  and 
stopped  respectfully. 

"  I  am,"  he  said,  **  the  bearer  of  a  message  to 
you.  By  great  good  fortune  I  find  you  here. 
The  general-in-chief,  conoerned  for  your  safety, 
has  sent  me  to  say,  that,  fearing  he  may  yet 
have  to  move  on  Jerusalem,  he  hardly  thinks 
it  safe  for  you  to  remain  there.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  you  have  already  taken  the  alarm. 
These  are  my  dispatches." 

The  letter  was  from  Titus  himself,  offering  the 
young  man  a  command  in  the  army,  and  urging 
him  to  leave  Jerusalem  at  once.  * '  Even  the  power 
of  Imperial  Rome,"  it  oonduded,  "  cannot  protect 
you,  if  you  remain.  You  will  surely  be  mobbed. 
Come  and  join  us  I  Tour  own  personal  merits, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  your  family,  will 
assure  you  rapid  promotion.  But  if  you  prefer 
to  return  to  Italy,  I  will  give  you  an  escort  to 
Cesarea,  and  oommend  you,  myself,  to  my  august 
father,  Vespasian." 

Two  days  later  found  the  young  man  at  the 
oamp  of  Titus.  The  martial  impulse  ran  in  his 
blood,  as  In  that  of  all  of  his  race :  so  he  decided 
to  stay  and  watch  the  progress  of  events.  No 
doubt  the  hope  that  ho  might  see  Miriam  again 
somewhere  and  somehow,  assisted  him  to  come 
to  this  conclusion. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Titus  was  wholly 
absorbed  by  his  preparations  for  war.  The 
Roman  general  was  fond  of  relaxation,  even 
of  pleasure,  and  was  surrounded  by  what  was 
almost  a  court,  for  the  wives  of  his  principal 
officers  had  followed  from  Cesarea,  bringing 
many  fair  and  noble  virgins  with  them.  It  was 
an  age  also  of  exceptionally  fascinating  women. 
In  the  marble  busts  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  behold  a  type  of  beauty,  not  indeed  the  very 
highest,  not  such  as  that  of  Miriam,  but  one 
which,  from  its  vexy  voluptuousness,  was,  to  the 
I  luxurious  nobles  of  the  time,  even  more  genei^ 
I  ally  alluring.  There  never  was  a  period  in  his- 
tory indeed,  not  even  that  of  XiOuis  the  Fifteenth, 
when  society  was  at  once  so  polished  and  yet  so 
sensual.  Messalina  and  Agrippina  are  names 
that  recall  vices  of  the  worst  kind,  nay,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Tacitus,  crimes  of  the  darkest  dye 
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Bat  there  waa  noUung  in  their  faoea  to 
betnj  this.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  nxely 
beanriftil,  and  with  a  beauty  only  short  of  the  Texy 
hi^beat.  The  greateat  of  living  scolptora  haa 
stated  it  as  hia  opinion,  that,  in  the  buat  popu- 
luly  known  as  that  of  Clytie,  we  have  the  like- 
naas  of  liero'a  fiaToiite  wife,  Poppasa  Yet  the 
features,  with  their  almost  infantine  grace  and 
delicacy,  give  no  idea  of  that  cruelty,  which,  for 
eighteen  hundred  yean*  has  been  associated  with 
her  name.  Berenice,  of  whom  Titua  himself  waa 
ao  paasioaately  enamored,  had  a  countenance,  aa 
may  still  be  aeen  in  her  bust,  of  abaolotely  rav- 
ishing  aweetneaa.  To  these  bewildering  attrao- 
tions  were  added  all  the  arts  of  the  most  finished 
eo^etzy.  The  languishing  glance ;  the  sympa- 
thetic manner ;  the  witchery  of  charms,  half,  re- 
Tealed,  yet  half  hid,  were  as  well  understood  in 
the  Bome  of  the  first  oentuiy  as  in  the  Paris  of 
the  eighteenth.  They  were  OTen  better  under- 
stood, or,  at  least,  more  unscrupulously  prao- 
tiaed.  It  was  the  difi'erence,  after  all,  between 
a  aensnal  Paganism  and  a  Christian  age,  eren 
though  a  debased  one. 

A  dozen  beautiAil  sirens,  we  can  call  them  no 
leas,  Tied  with  each  other,  in  seeking  to  captivate 
the  young  noble.  Even  Titus  himself  fiivored 
their  designs.  "  I  haye  heard/'  he  said,  *<  that ; 
Atilia  is  more  than  half  enamored  ot  some  He- ; 
brew  princess,  and  that  Uus  entanglement  was 
the  secret  of  his  lingering  so  long  at  Jerusalem. : 
Be  it  yours  to  win  him  firom  this  delusion.  One 
Boman  is  enough,"  with  a  light  laugh,  alluding 
to  his  own  psssion  for  Berenice,  *<  to  be  capti- 
vated by  a  daughter  of  Judea.  I  can  preach 
better  than  I  can  practise.  We  must  secure  this 
priie  for  some  Boman  beauty.** 

There  was  one  of  these  beauties,  and  a  great 
heiress,  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Mir- 
iam, if  that  can  be  called  a  resemblance  where 
the  higher  element,  the  aoul,  waa  almost  utterly 
wanting.  But  the  likeness,  in  mere  person  and 
face,  was  quite  doae.  It  attracted  the  young 
noUe  immediately.  A  heart  ia  often  caught  in 
the  rebound.  Very  aoon  the  fiur  Julia  began  to 
be  congratulated  on  her  conqueat. 

<*  I  don't  know,"  ahe  said  to  her  confidante. 
*<  He  is  incomprehensible.  At  times  I  am  sure 
he  is  mine:  his  eyes  look  it;  love  trembles 
in  his  voice.  Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts 
seam  fiur  away.  I  fear  that  his  attachment 
to  that  Hebrew  girl  ia  stronger  than  we  have 
been  told.  What  incantations  does  she  prac- 
tise ?" 

Uaantime  months  passed,  and  the  siege  began. 
But  while  the  mighty  engines  thundered  at  the 
walls,  while  the  beleagured  thousands  began  to 


suifer  the  pangs  of  famine,  the  dance,  and  song, 
and  feast  went  on,  in  scores  of  the  beautiful 
villas  without  the  city,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  owners,  and  were  now  occupied 
by  the  Romans.  Titus  himself  appeared  at  the 
choicest  of  these  entertainments,  and  banqueted 
reclining  on  a  couch  and  garlanded  with  flowers ; 
while  fair  women  sought  his  smiles,  and  Lydian 
boys  played  on  flutes,  and  beautiful  female  slaves 
waited  at  the  table.  And  after  the  feast  was 
over,  lovers  walked  in  the  villa  grounds,  and  ex- 
changed vows,  under  the  soft  light  of  oriental 
skies. 

In  these  festivities,  the  young  Roman  partici- 
pated also,  as  became  his  rank  and  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  Gradually  he  began  to  spend  more 
and  more  of  his  days  with  the  beautiful  Julia. 
She,  on  her  part,  originally  intending  only  to 
gratify  her  vanity  through  his  conquest,  was 
now  herself  a  captive.  She  loved  with  all  the 
passionate  fervor  of  Italy,  and,  loring  thus, 
omitted  no  art,  neglected  no  fascination,  to  secure 
the  object  of  her  aflections.  He,  on  his  side, 
began  to  ask  himself,  seriously,  why  he  should 
not  accept  the  good  things  the  gods  had  thus 
provided  for  him?  "  I  shall  never  see  Miriam 
again,"  he  said.  "There  is  a  gulf  between  us 
that  is  impassable.  Is  it  wise  to  abandon  life  to 
a  hopeless  dream  ?" 

Has  the  reader  ever  seen  the  opera  of  Tann- 
hauser  ?  Or  read  the  medieval-legend  on  which  it 
is  founded?  If  so,  he  or  she  can  understand, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  the  temptations  of 
the  young  Roman.  Like  the  hero  of  thai 
story,  he  began  insensibly  to  yield  to  the  sor^ 
eery  of  the  senses.  For  what  the  blandish- 
ments of  Venus  were  to  Tannhauser,  that  the 
▼oluptuous  personality  of  this  woman  was  to  the 
Boman. 

One  evening,  after  a  banquet  prolonged  beyond 
midnight,  with  vrine,  and  song,  and  languishing 
looks,  when  even  the  coldest  natures  had  ba- 
come  impressionable,  he  and  she  sauntered, 
alone,  down  a  thick  alley  of  cedars,  that  cast  an 
almost  impenetrable  shade.  Gradually  her  whis- 
pered words,  her  sighs,  her  passionate  glances 
fired  his  blood.  Her  white,  rounded  arms,  bare 
to  the  shoulder,  clung  to  him;  her  lips  were 
close  to  his  own ;  a  curl  brushed  his  cheek.  In 
another  moment  he  would  have  clasped  her  to 
his  heart,  and  uttered  words  which  would  have 
bound  him  to  her  forever,  when,  suddenly, 
through  the  night  air,  deep  and  sonorous,  and 
coming  from  some  unseen  source,  rose  an  awful, 
and  what  seemed  a  warning,  cry. 

"Woe,  woe,'*  it  said,  "woe  to  Jerusalem- 
Woe,  woe,  woe  I" 
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His  &ir  companion  started  from  his  side  in  : 
affnght.  Like  all  of  her  raoe  and  creed,  she 
was  profoundly  superstitious.  The  words,  in- 
deed, were  in  the  Hebrew  hinguage,  and  she  did 
not  understand  them;  but  the  tone  was  such 
that  she  felt,  instinctiyely,  that  they  had  some 
awful  meaning,  for  they  made  her  blood  freeze 
oold. 

The  young  Roman  shuddered  also.  He  re- 
membered where,  and  when,,  he  had  heard  those 
words  before.  Was  it,  indeed,  a  warning?  He 
looked  around,  but  could  see  no  one. 

*'  Woe,  woo,  woe,"  cried  the  unseen  speaker. 
"  A  Toice  of  ruin  from  the  East  and  from  the 
West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South;  a 
voice  of  ruin  against  the  City  and  against  the  , 
Temple,  against  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
and  against  all  the  people !" 

Superstitious  terror  had  now  oyercome  all 
other  feelings  in  his  companion.  Her  limbs 
would  scarcely  support  her.  She  clung,  in  des- 
perate fbar,  to  the  young  Roman. 

*'Take  me  away,"  she  cried,  **  take  me  away. 
Oh,  what  awful  imprecations  1  Is  it  an  angry 
god?"     She  glanced  in  horror  around. 

As  she  fled,  dragging  the  young  Bibman  with 
her,  her  pace  increased  to  a  run,  but  the  fear- 
ful voice  followed. 

«*  Woe,  woe,"  it  said.  "  To  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom.    Woe,  wool" 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  incident  Our 
hero,  temporarily  disillusioned,  and  still  quiver- 
ing with  the  memory  of  that  awful  cry,  had  felt  in 
no  mood  for  visiting  the  beautiful  Julia.  On  the 
contrary,  ho  began  to  think  of  many  neglected 
duties,  and,  among  others,  went  to  visit  a  sick 
soldier  belonging  to  his  command.  Here  he 
found  a  stranger,  whose  face  seemed  not  unfa- 
miliar. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  "  I  have  met  you  before ; 
but  I  cannot  recall  where." 

The  stranger,  a  venerable  man  of  saintly  pres- 
ence, answered, 

« I  have  seen  you,  noble  sir,  at  the  house  of 
the  Prince " 

"Ah,  I  remember.  You  are  a  Hebrew  rabbi, 
I  believe.  Do  you  know,"  he  said  eagerly,  *  *  any- 
thing of  the  Prince  or  his  daughter?" 

**  They  arc  shut  up  in  Jerusalem.  The  Prince 
believed  that  his  duty  led  him  there." 

"And  you?" 

'*  1  thought  differently."  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "  You  are  a  Roman  noble, 
Iknd  can  be  trusted.     I  am  no  Hebrew  rabbi,  but 


a  Christian  teacher,  and  my  call  was  to  renudn 
outside." 

**  A  Christian !"  exclaimed  his  hearer.  A  sud- 
den suspicion  flashed  on  him.  "  But  what  do  yott 
here?  Is  my  le^onary  a  Christian  also?  I 
have  heard  that  your  strange,  your  detestable 
sect,  makes  great  progress  among  the  common 
people." 

"  Call  it  not  detestable,"  interposed  the  old 
man,  kindly,  lifting  on»  hand  in  deprecation. 
"You  litUe  know  what  yon  malign.  Ah  I  I 
would  to  Qod,"  he  added  fervently,  "you  could 
but  see  the  truth,  and  be  as  we  are,  always  ex- 
cepting the  persecutions  we  endure." 

The  young  Roman  thought  of  Miriam,  of  her 
purity,  and  of  the.  atmosphere  of  a  higher  life 
which  seemed  ever  to  surround  her.  He  recalled 
his  half-formed  resolution,  on  the  day  he  had 
left  her,  to  return,  and  ask  to  be  instructed  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
the  old  man's  arm. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  ought  not 
to  have  used  that  phrase.  And  I  can,  as  yon 
say,  be  trusted.  I  will  not  betray  you,  nor  your 
convert  here.  Nay  I  I  would  fain  know  something 
of  this  Christianity  which  Miriam  professes. 
Ah  I  tell  me  something  of  her." 

"  I  know  nothing.  We  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  the  Prince  since  the  siege  began.  But 
once  or  twice  I  have  been  informed  that  his 
tall,  soldierly  figure  has  been  seen  on  the  ram- 
parts. The  prayers  of  the  fhithful  go  up,  daily, 
for  him  and  for  his  daughter,"  he  added,  fer- 
vently. 

They  had  much  more  conversation;  and  be- 
fore they  parted,  the  old  man  said  to  his  com- 
panion : 

"  If  you  are  in  earnest,  come  with  me  to-night. 
I  have  tu  administer  to  a  small  congregation  of 
believers,  and  you  can  then  see  for  yourself  what 
manner  of  persons  we  are." 

Accordingly,  when  darkness  had  set  in,  the 
old  man  called  for  the  young  noble,  and  together 
they  proceeded  to  an  abandoned  villa,  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  camp,  where,  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber, about  fifty  persons  were  assembled.  A  few 
of  them  appeared  to  be  natives  of  the  country, 
but  mixed  with  them  were  Greeks,  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  Parthians,  and  even  Assyrians,  and 
also,  much  to  the  visitor's  surprise,  many 
Boman  soldiers.  After  singing  a  hymn,  there 
was  a  short  prayer,  and  next  another  hymn 
was  sung.  Then  the  old  man  arose  and  began 
to  speak. 

His  discourse  consisted  of  a  short  statemcnl 
of  what  Christians  believed,  and  was  Bubstan« 
tially  the  same  profession  of  faith,  as  that  which 
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his  come  down  to  as,  in  wliat  is  called  tho  Apos- 
ties'  Cfeed.  Bat  it  w»  deliTered  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  one,  who  had  been  ootemporary 
with  the  erents  of  which  he  spoke,  and  who, 
though  not  himself  a  disciple  at  that  time,  had 
subsequently  been  personallj  acqnainted  with 
the  apostles. 

'*!  was  present,  brethren,"  he  said,  **  at  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  Penteoost.  I 
ssw  Peter  heal  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  called 
Beautiftd.  I  was  among  those  who  were  praying, 
it  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  when 
Peter  came  to  as,  after  the  angel  had  loosed  him 
from  prison.  It  is  on  no  hearsay  evidence,  there- 
fore, that  I  build  my  faith.  Of  all  that  I  speak, 
1  do  know,  and  of  a  certainty,"  he  added  with 
emphasis.  **  I  was  present  when  Herod,  robed 
in  his  royal  apparel,  sat  on  his  throne,  and  made 
that  oration  to  the  people,  against  those  who 
beliere,  that  caused  his  parasites  to  cry  out,  *  It 
is  the  Toice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.'  It  was 
for  this,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  as  all 
know,  becaose  he  gaTe  not  God  the  glory,  so  that 
he  was  isaten' with  worms  and  died  miserably.  By 
these  and  many  other  signs  we  are  assured  of  that 
which  we  belieTe,  and  we  glorify  God  therein. 

"Howerer,  my  brethren,"  he  continued,  '*if 
any  man  ahonld  think  us  given  way  to  a  delusion, 
let  him  consider  that  we  win  no  wealth  or  honor, 
are  benefited  in  no  worldly  way,  by  becoming 
Christians.  Every  inducement,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  ia  the  opposite  direction.  To  adopt  our  faith 
is,  literally,  to  take  up  the  Cross.  We  must  tear 
ourselves  from  fhther  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  sometimes  from  even  wives  and  children ; 
we  must  meet  obloquy,  poverty,  outlawry,  fre- 
quently death  itoelf.  What  saith  Paul  himself, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a  copy  of  which 
one  of  the  brethren  has  but  lately  sent  to  me  ? 
'Thrioe  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I 
stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and 
a  day  have  I  been  in  the  deep ;  in  joumeyings 
oAen,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers, 
in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by 
the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness/  And  after  that, 
and  but  recently,  we  know,  he  suffered  death. 
So,  too,  did  PMer.  So  did  the  blessed  James, 
before  them,  at  the  hand  of  Herod.  And  why 
do  we  face  the  axe,  OTeh  crucifixion,  when  there 
is  woridly  honor  and  greed  on  the  other  side  ? 
it  is  because,  sub  Pftul  hath  said  in  the  same  epis- 
tle, we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Omst." 


He  paused  a  moment,  looking  around  his  audi- 
ence, until  finally  his  eye  fixed  itself  on  the 
young  Roman.    Then  he  resumed : 

**For  the  great  secret  of  our  &iih,  that  in 
which  it  differs  ftrom  all  others,  is  that  it  teaches 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Not  obscurely, 
not  as  a  blessed  possibility,  as  with  some  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  philosophers,  but  as  an  actual 
fact,  of  which  tho  Resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
known  to  more  than  one  here  present,  is  a  type, 
and  will  remain  forever  »  proof.  What  saith 
Paul  again?  <Now  I  say  this,  brethren,  that 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  neither  doth  corruption  put  on  incorrup- 
tion.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shaU  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must, 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall 
have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought 
to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.  Oh  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting.   Oh  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  V  " 

The  burning  words,  the  spiritual  exaltation, 
the  sure  confidence  with  which  this  old  man 
spoke  of  the  ftiture  life,  in  which  a  glorified 
body,  freed  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh, 
should  be  the  horitage  of  believers,  carried  con- 
viction to  the  young  noble.  He  felt  that,  all  his 
days,  he  had  been  stumbling  along  darkly ;  that 
his  fathers'  faith  gave  him  no  certain  hope  of 
immortality ;  and  yet,  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member, he  had  thirsted  for  some  such  assur- 
ance of  a  life  to  come  that  should  be  certain  and 
authoritative. 

But  he  resolved,  before  committing  himself 
openly,  to  inquire  ftuther.  For  this  purpose, 
he  procured,  the  i^ext  day,  from  the  speaker, 
such  written  expositions  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  were  then  ayailable.  He  studied,  in  this  way, 
the  acts  of  the  great  Teacher,  as  ho  went  up  and- 
down  Palestine,  healing  the  sick,  feeding  the 
hungry,  preaching  glad  tidings  to  the  poor.  He 
read  and  read  the  Parables ;  pondered  over  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  was  moyed  to  alternate 
pity,  indignation,  and  admiration  by  the  closing 
events  of  Calvary. 

All  this  time  the  siege  went  remorselessly  on. 
The  New  City  had  fallen,  famine  had  set  in,  the 
days  of  the  Temple  even  were  numbered.  In 
vain  the  young  Roman  tried  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  Miriam.  Spies  brought  intelligence  of 
public  events,  of  the  struggles  of  tho  factions, 
but  rarely  anything  about  private  individuals  in 
general.    At  last  the  news  of  tho  Prince's  \ 
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sination  came  to  hand.  This  increased  the  young 
man's  anxiety  for  Miriam  tenfold.  He  pictured 
her  now  as  without  a  protector,  friendless,  sus- 
pected, perhaps  herself  about  to  foil  beneath  the 
secret  dagger. 

Finally  the  Temple  was  stormed.  The  yOung 
Roman  was  with  Titus,  when  the  inner  cloisters 
were  carried,  and  helped  to  out  down,  with  his 
own  sword,  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  de- 
moraUsed  soldiery.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  the  effort  to  check  the  rapine 
and  butchery  failed.  The  Holy  of  Holies  was 
sacked ;  the  flames  seized  on  all ;  and.the  House 
of  Solomon,  and  Hexekiah,  and  David  went  up 
in  smoke  and  fire. 

It  was  the  night  after  this,  that  the  old  man 
again  appeared,  asking  for  the  young  noble. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  Miriam?" 
eagerly  said  the  latter.  "Perhaps  you  have 
means  of  information  that  foil  ue.  Surely,  she 
could  not  have  been  among  those  who  fell  yes- 
terday." 

"  No,  she  is  at  her  father's  palace,"  he  said, 
*'  in  the  Upper  City ;  that  is,  if  she  still  lives ;  and 
it  is  borne  in  on  me,  with  especial  significance, 
that  she  does  live." 

**  I  rejoice  unspeakably  to  hear  you  say  so," 
answered  his  host.  *'  Perhaps  the  leaders  in  the 
Upper  City  will  now  accept  terms ;  and  in  that 
event  she  will  yet  be  saved." 

The  old  man  did  not  reply  that  he  knew  John 
and  Simon  too  well  to  expect  them  to  surrender ; 
for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  destroy  the  last 
gleam  of  hope  in  the  young  man's  breast. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  a 
few  of  the  faithftil  meet  again  to-night,  and  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  might  wish  to  be  there, 
especially  as  one  will  be  present,  who  not  only 
has  seen,  in  person,  our  risen  Lord,"  he  spoke 
now  in  an  awed  voice,  "but  was  with  Him  in 
most  of  His  ministrations." 

"  One  of  the  twelve,  do  you  mean  ?"  answered 
the  young  Roman,  in  a  voice  hardly  less  awed. 

"  One  of  the  twelve,  and  that  one,  whom  many 
call  the  '  best  beloved.'  There  is  some  risk,  but 
we  have  chosen  a  house  much  more  remote  than 
the  other,  and  a  later  hour,  that  of  midnight  I 
came,  believing  that  if  you  had  doubts  still,  you 
will  have  none  after  hearing  this  holy  man." 

Beyond  Bethlehem,  in  a  secluded  valley,  the 
young  Roman  found  the  house  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  and  to  which  he  had  gone  on  foot, 
and  unattended,  the  better  to  escape  observation. 
He  noticed,  among  the  audience,  several  soldiers, 
and  even  a  Centurion.  He  himself  wore  a  dress 
which  concealed  his  rank. 

The  services  were  similar  to  those  on  the  last 


OGoasion.  After  the  singing  of  the  seoond  hymn* 
an  aged  man  arose,  apparently  about  seventy 
years  old,  with  a  fhune  slightly  bent,  and  with 
long,  thin,  silvezy  hair'  falling  low  down  on  his 
shoulders.  His  faoe  arrested  attention  before 
he  uttered  a  word.  li  was  one  which  told  a 
tale  of  many  sorrows,  but  of  sorrows  that  had 
been  overcome,  and  its  -prevailing  expression 
now  was  that  of  perfect  calm,  of  almost  divine 
benignity.  His  voice  was  low  and  musical,  and 
full  of  pathos,  the  tones  almost  infontine  in  their 
sweetness. 

"  Beloved;"  he  said,  extending  his  long,  thin, 
transparent  hands  over  the  congregation,  as  if  in 
silent  blessing,  "this  is  the  message  that  ye 
heard  from  the  beginning,  that  tpe  should  love  one 
another," 

With  this  exordium,  he  began  a  narrative  of 
events  that  he  had  witnessed  in  connection  with 
Him — something  like  that  told  in  the  Gospels, 
only  more  condensed.  Its  peculiaritly,  however, 
;  was  that  it  paused,  everywhere,  to  speak  of  God 
as  a  God  of  love.  "  Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other," he  would  say,  as  the  narrative  went  on. 

But  it  was  not  mere  lip-service,  not  merely 
professions  of  good- will,  that  he  meant  by  this, 
as  he  took  care  to  enforce  on  his  hearers.  "  Let 
lis  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  bat  in 
deed  and  in  truth,"  he  continually  said. 

The  text,  to  which  he  ever  recurred,  was  the 
necessity  of  ohsrity  in  its  widest  sense,  or,  as  he 
otherwise  phrased  it,  love,  "  For  love  is  of  God  ; 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God  :  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not 
God ;  for  Ood  u  love,'* 

As  the  young  Roman  looked  on  that  calm,  pure 
faoe,  from  which  shone  peace  ineffable;  as  he 
heard  the  low,  pathetic  voice  inculcate  its  senti- 
ments of  love  to  all  men,  he  wondered  at  the 
delusion  which  had  once  made  him  regard  Chris- 
tians as  enemies  of  the  human  race. 

When  the  narrative  reached  what  seemed,  at 
first,  its  hopeless  tragedy ;  when  the  hearer  saw, 
in  imagination,  the  skies  darkening,  and  hope 
gone  forever,  he  half  started  to  his  feet,  half 
drew  his  sword,  as  if  to  interfere.  But  when 
the  speaker  went  on  to  describe  the  three  Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre,  the  appearance  to  Thomas,  and 
finally  the  Transfiguration,  he  actually  did  rise, 
springing  to  his  feet,  as  if  by  some  divine  impulse. 

"I  also  will  become  a  Christian,"  he  cried. 
All  doubt,  all  hesitation,  was  gone.  In  fooe  of 
the  great  truth  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
the  glories  of  immortality,  his  pr^udices,  in- 
herited fh>m  a  PfHsadQ  ancestry  cPenturies  old, 
gave  way  forever. 

The  aged  apostle  stopped  for  a  moment^  at  the 
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mterrnption.  Eveiy  one  looked  exound.  Bat 
it  VM  onl J  for  a  moment  the  old  num  wm  silent. 

"WhalBoeTer  is  bom  of  Qod,"  he  resumed, 
"  GTeroometh  the  world.  The  world  peaaeth  awey, 
and  the  liut  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  God,  ahideth  forerer.  LHtle  ohildren,  abide 
in  Him,  erea  as  our  new  brother,  with  Qod*8 
graee,  we  truet,  ehall  abide  also." 

The  aenrieea  dosed  with  a  benedietion. 

'*Graoe  be  unto  you,  merpy  and  peace,  from 
God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'* 
were  the  words  of  the  old  man,  as  he  extended 
both  hands  in  blessing  orer  his  flock. 

It  was  thus  the  young  Roman  becsine  a  C3iris- 


CHAPTEE   IX. 

Or  morning,  a  few  weeks  later,  our  hero  was 
arooaed  from  sleep,  by  the  announcement  that 
a  stranger  waited  without,  wiahing  to  see  him. 

"  I  would  not  have  Tentured  to  eall  you,  for  I 
Jmew  you  had  been  on  guard  till  after  midnight, 
•ad  that  it  was  againat  your  orders,"  said  the 
aerrant,  "  but  it  is  the  old  man  who  comes  here 
often,  a  Rabbi,  I  beUeve,  and  he  insists  that  his 
news  is  most  important.*' 

The  Tisits  of  the  old  man  had  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  gossip  among  the  senrants,  for  they 
all  knew  him  to  be  a  Jew.  Some  thought  him  a 
spy,  some  a  renegade,  and  some  a  RabU. 

The  young  noble  desired  his  visitor  to  be 
abown  in. 

"  Up,  up,"  said  the  latter,  entering,  '*  not  a 
mement  is  to  be  lost.  You  do  not  know,  of 
eonrse,  or  you  would  haye  been  under  arms  an 
hour  ago,  that  John  and  Simon  seem  to  hare 
abandoned  the  Upper  Dty  to  its  fiUe,  for  the 
ramparts  are  deserted.  An  assault  has  been 
ordered,  and  is  eren  now  going  on.  Ton  alone 
can  saye  Miriam,  and  if  you  would  save  her,  not 
an  instant  is  to  be  lost." 

Horrified  as  he  was,  the  young  Roman  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind.  On  the  contrary,  he 
realised,  immediately,  what  to  do,  and  was  all 
life  and  energy. 

'*I  am  not  on  duty  to-day/'  he  said,  "and 
that  is  why  I  knew  nothing  of  this.  I  was  worn 
oat,  too,  with  being  on  guard.  Rut  I  wiU  go  at 
I  win  take  with  me  a  picked  force  of  my 
Fortunately,  I  once  risited  the  Upper 
(Sty,  and  know  the  way  to  the  Prince's  palace. 
Hoi  there,  without." 

In  a  few  rapid  words,  he  issued  his  orders, 
buckling  on  his  armor  as  he  spoke,  so  that,  by 
the  time  he  was  accoutred,  fifty  select  legionaries 
were  waiting  without 


*'  God  speed  you,  and  giTC  you  success,"  said 
the  ohi  pastor,  terentJy.  «'  Would  I  could  be 
allowed  to  go  with  you  I  Rut  my  prayers  in 
your  behalf  shall  be  unceanng." 

The  assault  had  already  been  going  on,  for 
more  than  an  hour ;  the  ramparts  had  been  cai^ 
ried ;  and  the  streets  were  fttU  of  men,  women 
and  children,  flying  from  the  swonla  of  their 
pursuers,  when  the  young  noble  reached  the 
Upper  City.  His  feelhigs  of  horror  and  anguish 
we  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  "  Too  late,  too 
lato,"  he  repeated  to  himself  continually,  as  he 
forced  his  way,  with  difficulty,  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfkres.  Riot  and  rapine  reigned 
everywhere.  Already  whatover  was  combusti- 
ble had  been  fired,  and  large  portions  of  the 
town  were  wrapped  in  flames.  Fallen  timbers, 
in  many  places,  obstructed  the  way.  A  rain  of 
fire  ML  around.  On  every  side  were  heard  the 
screams  of  women,  the  oaths  of  men  in  despair, 
and  the  fierce  shouts  of  the  conqueron,  mad 
with  plunder  and  blood. 

Often  the  masses  of  the  Roman  soldieiy,  and 
the  rush  of  the  ftigitive  population,  mixed  to- 
gether, were  so  thick  as  to  stop  all  progress. 
This  happened  once  when  the  young  noble  was 
almost  within  sight  of  the  Prince's  palace.  And 
when,  at  last,  he  had  forced  his  way  through  this 
obstruction,  and  turned  the  next  comer,  he 
found  himself  completely  cut  off  from  any  further 
advance  in  that  direction,  by  the  ruins  of  a 
street  of  houses,  which  had  been  fired,  and  the 
walls  of  which  had  thllen,  filling  the  main  pas- 
sage twenty  feet  high  with  smoking  debris. 

Precious  momenta  were  thus  lost  He  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  found  him- 
self now  in  a  part  of  the  dty  unknown  to  him, 
:  and  Umi  his  way.  **  Oh  1  for  a  guide,"  he  cried. 
«  Great  Father  in  heaven " 

He  had  hardly  uttered  this  frenried  prayer, 
when,  as  if  in  answer  to  it,  he  discovered,  ahead, 
a  tower  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  the 
Prince's  palaoe.  The  street,  in  front  of  the 
palace,  was  temporarily  deserted,  though  there 
were  marks  of  a  fray  there,  and  three  or  four 
corpses  lay  piled  just  before  the  great  gate  that 
led  into  the  court-yard.  That  gate  was  shat- 
tered, and  had  fidlen  from  its  hinges.  It  was 
plain  that  the  palace  had  been  already  sacked. 

In  a  moment,  the  young  Roman  was  in  the 
oourt^yard,  and  hurrying  through  the  lower 
apartmento.  At  every  step  he  expected  to  stum- 
ble over  the  dead  body  of  Miriam.  No  signs 
of  rtther  assailants,  or  assailed,  were  to  be  met, 
however.  "  Has  it  been  already  rifled  ?"  he  said 
to  himself.     "  Is  she  lost  to  me  forever  ?" 

Suddenly,  he  remembered  the  roof,  with  its 
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high  battlements,  and  how  natural  it  would  be  : 
for  Miriam  to  seek  refUge  there.  '<  Up,  up,"  he 
oried,  as,  simultaneously  with  this  thought,  he 
heard  footsteps  overhead. 

He  remembered,  fortunately,  the  Terj  stair- 
case that  led  to  this  roof.  The  door,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  stairs,  was  found  wide  open.  This 
thrilled  him  anew  with  fear,  and  horror.  Foot- 
steps were  heard  crowding  and  pushing  above 
him ;  then  the  blows  of  an  axe ;  then  voices  in 
angry  altercation.  "This  way,*' he  cried.  "Haste, 
haste,"  and  he  dashed  up  the  stairs. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  last  landing,  came  a  ter- 
rific crash ;  then  there  was  a  loud  shout,  then  the 
wild  rush  of  men. 

The  young  Roman  was,  however,  hardly  a 
dozen  feet  in  the  rear.  "Forward,  forward," 
he  cried,  breathlessly. 

Before  the  last  of  the  attacking  party  had 
passed  through  the  door-way,  he  was  in  their 
midst,  and  his  fifty  faithful  followers  were  throng- 
ing behind  him.  The  next  instant  he  was  out 
on  the  roof. 

The  reader  knows  what  met  his  eye.  Just 
before  him,  an  enormous  soldier,  a  half-savage 
recioiit, .  from  the  upper  Danube ;  beyond  this, 
Miriam,  with  hands  clasped  before  her,  and  head 
bowed :  a  crowd  of  terrified  women  hanging  to 
her  robe,  and  clustering,  shrieking,  behind  her; 
at  her  side  the  old  servitor,  whom  the  young 
noble  remembered  well,  with  sword  uplifted. 

A  moment  more,  and  the  sacrilegious  hands  of 
the  rufiian  would  have  touched  Miriam.  But 
that  moment  was  enough. 

The  young  Roman,  with  a  cry  of  defiance,  that 
diverted,  as  he  had  intended,  the  attention  of  the 
savage,  dashed  forward,  and  before  the  rufi&an 
could  defend  himself,  the  avenging  weapon  had 
smote  him  to  the  earth. 

Miriam,  startled  by  that  ciy,  in  which,  to  her 
astonishment,  she  recognized  the  TOice  of  her 
lover,  looked  quickly  up.  She  had  already,  as 
we  know,  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death.  In  the 
revulsion  from  despair  to  hope,  hope  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  her  brain  reeled,  she  staggered, 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  her  lover  caught 
her  in  his  arms.    Then  she  fainted. 

It  took  but  a  minute  to  clear  the  roof  of  the 
assailants,  for  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall, ; 
and  recognized  the  high  rank  of  the  young  noble, 
they  either  fled,  or  cried  for  quarter, 

"  Qo,"  said  the  second  in  command,  "and  let 
this  be  a  lesson  to  you.  A  soldier  need  not  be  a 
ruffian.  It  is  well  for  you  that  the  fate  of  this 
savage,"  and  he  spumed  the  body  with  his  foot, 
"  was  not  your  own." 
The  siege  of  Jerusalem  ended  with  the  fall  of 


the  Upper  City.  John  and  Simon  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  escaping.  Both  were  captured. 
The  former,  for  some  reason,  found  favor  with 
his  conquerors,  and  was  spared  his  life ;  but  the 
latter  was  led  in  chains,  at  the  triumph  of  Titus, 
and  afterward  put  to  death. 

The  city  was  entirely  destroyed.  A  few  ofl 
the  original  possessors  were  allowed  to  buy  back 
the  sites  of  their  houses ;  and  after  awhile  dwell- 
ings arose  here  and  there.  But  Jerusalem  never 
became  what  it  had  been,  and  the  Temple  was 
not  suffered  to  be  rebuilt.  Miriam's  lover,  now 
her  husband,  purchased  her  father's  palace, 
Miriam  natoraUy  wishing  to  retain  a  house  that 
had  been  in  her  fhmily  for  generations. 

When  she  heard  that  the  young  Roman  had 
become  a  Christian,  her  cup  of  bliss  was  full. 
There  was  no  longer  now  any  impediment  to 
their  marriage,  and  as  the  troubled  times  ren- 
dered a  protector  necessary  for  her,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  once.  The  old  pastor 
officiated  at  it,  and  when  he  gave  his  blessing,  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  My  children,"  he  said, 
"  you  leave  to-morrow,  you  say;  and  I  shall  see 
you  no  more ;  but  the  Living  God,  whom  we  to- 
gether worship,  have  you  forever  in  His  Holy 
keeping." 

It  was  too  painfull  for  Miriam  to  remain  in  the 
land  of  her  fifithers ;  and  there  were  other  rea. 
sons  why  her  husband  wished  to  abandon  Pales- 
tine. The  young  couple  went  first  to  Rome, 
where,  for  some  years,  they  resided,  varied  by 
visits  in  the  summer,  to  Etruria,  for  there  lay 
her  husband's  principal  estates.  The  community 
of  interest,  which  bound  all  Christians  together, 
soon  made  them  acquainted  with  Priscilla  and 
Pudentia,  at  whose  father's  house  the  apostle 
Paul  had  lived  so  long,  and  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  faithful.  The  imperial  government  did  not, 
in  general,  at  this  time,  interfere  with  the  new 
religion,  but  permitted  its  services  to  be  carried 
on  in  secret.  It  was  only  at  recurrent  intervals, 
chiefly  in  periods  of  popular  excitement,  that 
persecution  was  resorted  to. 

Meanwhile,  the  fhithful  met  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthier  members,  and  at  a  later  epoch,  in 
the  catacombs.  Those  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
became  converts  to  the  true  belief,  were  not,  as 
a  rule,  molested,  eren  in  times  of  persecution, 
a  very  general  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ;  it  was  only  in  a  few  remarkable  cases, 
where  it  would  seem  as  if  Gk>d  required  a  testi- 
mony, that  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  borne. 

Later,  however,  when  Christianity  had  be- 
come a  power  from  the  Increasing  number  of 
its  adherents,  and  when  the  emperors  began  to 
dread  itjas  a  possible  political  influence,  the  per- 
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McaUons  became  more  indiscriminate  and  savage. 
Two  bnndred  years  had  to  elapse,  before  the 
*' peace  of  the  church/'  before  Christians  could 
vorship  God  publicly,  protected  by  the  law,  and 
safe  from  the  molestation  of  the  mob. 

Thirty  years  and  more  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, Miriam  and  her  husband  were  driving 
into  Home,  oyer  the  Appian  way,  from  a  Tisit  to 
what  is  now  Albanus.  It  was  just  as  the  sun 
went  down.  The  vast  Campagna,  now  so  deso- 
late and  solitary,  was  then  crowded  with  villas ; 
bat  the  general  features  of  the  landscape  were 
otherwise  the  same  as  at  present.  There,  on 
the  right,  was  Tusculum,  what  is  now  Frascati ; 
farther  to  the  east,  the  wooded  hills  of  Tiyoli ; 
and  still  further  in  that  direction,  and  rising  be- 
hind the  lower  range  in  front,  the  snowy  crests 
of  the  Sabine  mountains.  On  the  left,  stretched 
the  Yost  blue  plain  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
its  fleets  of  white-sailed  or  many-oared  galleys, 
making  for  the  port  of  Ostia.  And  before  them, 
tower  rising  above  tower  on  the  lofty  walls,  and 
in  the  back-ground  innumerable  white  palaces 
and  temples,  with  gilded  roof&every  where  blazing 
in  the  sunset,  stretched,  far  and  near,  all-con- 
quering, imperial  Rome.  The  hum  of  its  mil. 
lions  of  inhabitants,  gathered  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  rose,  even  at  that  distance,  in  the 
still,  sweet  air. 

Miriam  turned  to  her  husband. 

"  How  beautiful,"  she  said.  "  Yet,  if  the  beloved 
apostle  is  to  be  believed,  or  rather  if  the  letters 
written  from  Patmos  are  his,  all  this  splendor  and 
power  will  fade  away,  as  that  of  Jerusalem  faded 
before  it.  Oh  !  my  husband,"  and  she  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  as  full  of  love  as  thirty  years  be- 
fore, nay !  with  eyes  speaking  a  love  even  holier 
than  then,  '*  if  it  is  to  be,  let  us  hope  it  may  not 
be  in  our  time.     We  have  been  so  happy." 

*'  I  have  no  doubt,"  was  the  answer,  as  the 
husband  gazed  fondly  at  her,  **  that  the  writing 
is  that  of  the  blessed  apostle,  him  whom  I  once 
met,  and  to  whom,  under  God,  I  owe  my  con- 
version. Nor  do  I  doubt  that  even  this  mighty, 
this  all-conquering  city,  will  fall.    Babylon  and 


Thebes  have  preceded  it:  ruin  is  the  common 
f^  of  all.  Rome,  alas  I  as  we  know,  and  as 
the  apostle  has  said,  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
nations.  But  her  time  is  not  yet.  Our  children's 
children,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  may 
perhaps  see  her  desolate.  The  apostle  does  not, 
you  will  remember,  prophesy  any  definite  time. 
But  he  sees  that  God  will  take  vengeance  yet  for 
the  blood  of  the  saints ;  that  the  martyrs,  be- 
neath the  Throne,  who  cry,  *  hov;  long,  oh  1  Lord, 
how  long,'  will  be  heard,  sooner  or  later;  and 
that  then  He  will  let  loose  the  vials  of  His  wrath. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  will  come  to  pass  till 
Rome  has  publicly  adopted  the  faith,  and  used 
her  imperial  influence  to  extend  it  throughout 
the  world :  and  when  this  happens,  a  better  or- 
der of  things,  a  purer  civilization,  will  spring  up 
after  the  deluge.     The  law  of  God  is  progress." 

At  that  moment,  in  the  dusk  of  the  gathering 
twilight,  a  man,  apparently  about  fifty  years 
old,  travel-soiled  and  weary,  was  seen  emerging 
from  the  tombs  that  lined  both  sides  of  the  road. 
He  carried  a  long  stafi^,  and  Lis  gray  hairs  floated 
wildly  behind  him.    He  wore  the  dress  of  a  Jew. 

Miriam  clasped  her  husband's  arm. 

"  See,  see,"  she  cried.  **  It  is  the  same.  We 
met  him  last  in  Jerusalem,  thirty  years  ago,  and 
he  does  not  look  a  day  older." 

The  hapless  man  had  now  approached  the 
chariot.  Lifting  his  haggard  face,  he  waved  his 
arms  frantically. 

"  Woe,  woe,"  ho  cried,  "woo  to  Babylon  the 
great  1  Her  palaces  shall  be  nests  of  owls.  And 
for  her  mighty  men,  and  her  captains,  judgment 
shall  come  in  a  day !" 

As  the  chariot  rolled  on,  his  figure  gradually 
receded,  and  the  last  Miriam  and  her  husband 
saw  of  it  was  a  vague,  almost  ghostly  outline, 
losing  itself,  in  shadows,  among  the  tombs.  But 
through  the  gathering  gloom,  the  awful  ciy  fol- 
lowed them. 

"  Woe,  woe,  woe  I  Babylon  the  Great,  the 
Mother  of  iniquities — ^the  smoke  of  her  torment 
shall  fill  the  heavens.    Woe,  woe,  woe  1" 
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Swnr  viater  roacA,  etoinleas  m  the  snow, 
As  was  tb7  life,  oh,  tender  heart  and  tmo  I 
A  cixMi  of  lilies  that  onr  tears  bcdcw, 
A  garfand  of  the  fiUrest  flowers  that  grow, 
And  filled  with  fn^;ranee  as  the  thought  of  thee, 
'We  lay,  with  loTJng  hand,  upon  thy  hreast. 
Wrapt  in  the  calm  of  Death's  great  mystery ; 


Oars  still  to  feel  the  x«in,  the  speechless  woe, 
The  bitter  sense  of  loss,  the  vague  nnrost, 
And  wear,  unseen,  the  cypres»>leaf  and  ma, 
Thinking,  the  while,  of  lorelier  flowexa  that  blow 
In  everlasting  gardens  of  the  blest, 
That  wither  not  like  these,  and  never  shed 
Their  rare  and  heavenly  odors  for  the  dead. 


JOAN    SUNNINGFORD'S    LOVERS, 
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"  Before  I  am  thirty,"  sjdd  Joan,  «« I  mean  to 
be  a  rich  woman,  and  buy  back  Rodclyffe." 

This  declaration  might  have  made  the  lawyer 
smile.  Young  people  are  fond  of  dreams,  and 
Joan  was  only  nineteen  when  she  gave  utterance 
to  this  resolve ;  but  the  project  wherewith  she  fol- 
lowed up  the  declaration  positively  startled  him. 
Joan's  father  had  managed  to  dissipate  a  large 
fortune,  and  ruin  the  child's  future ;  having  done 
this,  of  course  he  proceeded  to  indulge  in  a 
paralytic  attack,  and  incumber  her  for  several 
years  with  the  burden  of  his  uselessness ;  not 
that  she  ever  regarded  his  living  in  this  light. 
When  he  died,  she  met  with  a  surprise.  An  old 
friend  of  his,  Joan's  godfather,  had  been  sensi- 
ble enough  to  insure  Mr.  Sunningford's  life  for 
the  daughter's  benefit,  so  Joan  found  herself 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  the  project  wherewith  Joan  astound- 
ed Mr.  Morley,  the  lawyer.  There  remained,  in 
West  Virginia,  a  tract  of  land  that  her  father's 
creditors  had  not  been  able  to  touch,  it  having 
been,  in  some  way,  secured  to  Mrs.  Sunningford 
and  her  daughter  after  her.  An  old  Welsh  mi- 
ner had  told  Joan  that  there  was  a  great  fortune 
on  the  land,  (or  under  it,)  in  the  shape  of  coal, 
iron,  and  lead.  Owen  Hughes's  plan  was  simple. 
Joan  believed  in  it,  and  employed  her  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  as  he  advised  her  to  do.  Mr.  Morley 
thought  her  a  fool,  and  told  her  so,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, but  the  pair  did  not  quarrel. 

Time  proved  that  Joan  and  the  Welshman  were 
right.  On  the  day  Miss  Sunningford  was  twenty- 
seven,  she  returned  to  Redcliffe  .as  its  mistress, 
and  one  of  the  richest  women  within  three  coun- 
ties. 

And  now  Joan's  three-and-thirtieth  birthday 
had  come.  It  was  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and  a 
day  so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  to  have  strayed 
out  of  Paradise.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  fete 
at  Redclyffe,  bre^fast  under  a  tent,  and  danc- 
ing in  the  house,  when  evening  came  on.  The 
whole  thing  turned  out,  what  festivities  seldom 
do — a  complete  success. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  it  strack  her 
guests,  most  of  whom  had  known  her  from  child- 
hood, that  Joan  was  really  handsome.  As  a  very 
young  girl,  she  had  been  positively  plain,  and, 
that  fact  once  established,  nobody  thought  of 
changing  the  verdict.  But  te-day,  as  she  stood 
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with  her  companion,  Mrs.  Grayson,  beside  her,  re- 
ceiving her  visitors,  not  a  soul  but  was  startled  by 
a  perception  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  her 
during  these  years,  without  their  being  aware  of  it. 

For  a  long  while  people  had  looked  upon  Joan 
as  a  predestined  old  maid,  and  she,  longer  than 
anybody  else,  and  with  better  reason,  for  she 
knew  what  other  folk  were  ignorant  of,  that  she 
had  never  received  an  offer  of  marriage.  Joan 
used  to  laugh  when  she  thought  how  odd  it  was, 
then  sometimes  she  used  to  sigh. 

The  birthday  fete  went  on  toward  night.  Mr. 
Morley  was  there  among  the  potentates.  Mr. 
Airley,  the  Rector,  was  there  too,  growing  gray 
now,  but  as  pleasant  and  genial  as  if  ho  had  been 
twenty,  instead  of  forty-seven,  and  Joan's  deax^ 
est  friend  always.  * 

The  sun  had  set,  people  were  leaving  the 
breakfast-tent,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
young  folk  rushed  off  toward  the  house.  Joan 
had  just  reached  the  grand  colonnade  which  raa 
along  the  front  of  the  mansion.  A  knot  of  men 
were  gathered  about  her.  She  was  talking  and 
smiling,  but  a  little  weary,  nevertheless,  of  all 
the  flattery  and  sycophancy,  Mr.  Airley  knew, 
as  he  watched  her. 

A  carriage  drove  up  the  avenue. 

"Who  has  dared  to  think  of  going  already  7" 
cried  Joan. 

But  it  was  an  arrival — ^two  gentlemen.  Out 
of  the  vehicle  sprang  an  old  friend  of  Joan's  from 
Albany. 

"  I  could  not  get  here  before,"  was  his  expla- 
nation; *'  but  I  Towed  that  the  day  should  not 
end  without  my  congratulating  you."  Then  he 
drew  his  companion  forward,  adding,  "I  haye 
brought  you  an  acquaintance.  He  was  sure  yoa 
had  forgotten  him,  but  I  made  him  come." 

And  Joan  looked  np  into  a  face  which  carried 
her  back  so  many  years  that  they  seemed  a 
whole  life  away.  She  grew  a  little  pale,  per- 
haps, but  it  was  dusk,  so  one  could  not  be  cer- 
tain ;  then  held  out  her  hand,  and  said,  *<  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Tylney ;  very  glad." 

A  tall,  handsome  man,  of  about  thirty-five,  fer 
whom,  when  later  he  appeared  in  the  ball-room, 
at  least  a  baker's  dozen  of  young  ladies  con- 
ceived a  romantic  attachment,  and  for  whose 
sake  they  repeated  Tennyson,  by  moonlight, 
during  a  whole  week. 
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When  Joan  was  only  leYeiiteen,  Herbert  Tyl- 
nej  had  spebt  a  summer  in  the  neighborhood, 
•ad  Joan  had  known  her  one  gleam  of  romance. 
He  never  made  lore  to  her,  but  Joan  had  reason 
to  think  he  loved  her.  When  autumn  came 
he  went  away,  but  though  he  expressed  regret 
tt  parting,  he  did  not  speak  of  a  possible  re- 
turn. He  was  poor,  and  ambitious ;  he  meant 
to  win  both  wealth  and  a  name.  Joan  never 
Uamed  him  after  he  was  gone ;  she  only  feared 
that  she  had  been  unmaidenly  in  letting  her 
heart  go  out  unasked.  She  had  deceived  hei^ 
self.  He  had  meant  only  to  be  brotherly  and 
kind ;  he  was  good,  noble — ay,  perfect. 

Joan  lived  her  sorrow  down  ;  it  had  long  be- 
come a  sadly  sweet  memory,  rather  than  the 
jenAection  of  a  real  grief.  Three  years  alter 
his  departure,  she  heard  of  Tylney's  marriage 
to  a  rich  woman ;  later,  of  his  success  as  a  law- 
yer and  politician.  He  was  a  distinguished  man 
now,  and  a  widower,  and  here  he  had  suddenly 
appeared  before  Joan. 

He  remained  three  days  in  the  vidnity,  then 
went  away.  A  week  after,  he  came  back.  His 
first  visit  was  ta  Bedolyffe. 

**  If  you  tell  me  I  may,"  be  saad»  '*  I  mean  to 
spend  my  vacation  here.  I  have  fbund  a  de- 
li^tful  old  inn  between  ihia  and  ihe*  village, 
bat  you  must  promise  to  lei  me  visit  yon  every 
day." 

Joan  was  frankly  delighted.  At  fifst  she  only 
thought  of  him  as  a  friend.  Bhe  believed  her- 
self years  past  romance  of  any  sort^a  predes- 
tined old  maid.  But  the  time  came  when  she 
eould  no  longer  deceive  herself.  8he<  had  done 
io  in  the  old  days,  but  now  Herbert  Tylney  cared 
for  her,  meant  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife. 
He  had  almost  done  so  before  she  thought  such 
a  thing  possible.  Joan  was  startled — ^fairly  alarm- 
ed, and  proceeded  to  hold  commnnion  with  her- 
self. 

Joan,  the  girl,  had  loved  Herbert  Tylney. 
Did  Joan,  the  woman,  love  him  ?  For  the  life 
of  her,  she  could  not  answer  this  question  ;  but 
it  was  very  sweet  to  think  of  being  loved  by  him. 
She  had  learned,  in  many  ways,  to  prize  her 
liberty,  though  it  had  its  sad,  solitary  side.  If 
he  did  love  her,  ought  she  not  to  think  of  him 
nther  than  of  herself?  He  had  always  been 
her  ideal  of  manly  Excellence,  as  he  had  been 
her  ideal  of  manly  beauty. 

'*  They  say  we  shall  soon  have  no  more  Joan 
Sunningford,"  the  Rector  said  to  her  one  day, 
when  she  had  gone  down  to  hia  hettse,  to  oon- 
suH  about  some  matter  connected  with  their 
shanties. 
Joan  blushed  like  ft  girl,  but  she  jested  and  ; 
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laughed.  She  had  not  seen  the  Rector  for  nearly 
a  week.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  looked  pale, 
and  changed;  but  he  denied  being  ill,  only  a 
little  tired,  he  said.  He  thought  of  runniug 
away  for  awhile,  if  he  could  find  some  one  to 
take  his  place. 

It  was  sunset  when  Joan  reached  the  great 
iron  gates  of  ReddyiTe;  her  home,  which  she 
loved  so  dearly ;  her  home,  which  she  had  won 
back  by  her  own  energy,  and  the  goodness  of 
God.  Joan  could  never  pass  those  gates  without 
a  throbbing  heart.  To-night  it  fluttered  more 
than  usual ;  for,  as  she  walked  on,  after  holding 
a  brief  colloquy  with  old  Mrs.  Wade,  the  lodge- 
keeper,  she  saw  Herbert  Tylney  coming  down 
the  avenue. 

*'  I  have  been  up  at  the  house,  talking  with 
Mrs.  Grayson,"  he  said.  "She  began  to  think 
you  must  be  lost;  so  I  was  setting  forth  in 
search  of  you." 

**  I  have  been  to  the  rectory,"  Joan  explained. 
"  Do  you  know,  I  fear  Mr.  Airley  is  not  well. 
He  looks  so  worn  and  pels." 

Tylney  displayed  fitting  sympathy,  but  Joan 
perceived  that  he  was  thinking  of  something  else. 
He  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  led  her  toward 
the  house ;  but  when  they  reached  the  steps,  he 
said, 

"  It  is  too  lovely  to  go  in-doors.  Come,  walk 
in  the  garden." 

Joan  knew  that  the  mommt,  whieh,  with  a 
woman's  tact,  she  had  avoided  fbr  days,  had 
arrived  at  last.  Her  heart  beat  so  violently,  that 
she  could  scarcely  hear  his  voice.  Did  she  love 
him  T  Joan,  the  girl,  had  loved  him.  The  feel- 
ing must  always  have  remained,  only  repressed, 
hidden ;  and  it  would  be  so  beautiful,  so  pre- 
dous,  to  make  the  happiness  of  a  great  and  good 
man  like  him. 

He  drew  her  on  to  the  centre  of  the  vast  gar- 
den, where  a  fountain  bubbled  and  laughed,  and 
the  flower-beds  stretched  out  on  either  side,  odor- 
ous with  the  evening  dew.  They  sat  down  upon 
a  rustic  bench.  Tylney  was  still  holding  her 
hand,  just  as  he  had  first  held  it  when  he  clasped 
it  over  his  arm. 

**  Do  you  remember  our  once  sitting  in  this 
very  spot,  years  and  years  ago?"  he  asked, 
softly.  '*  You  had  never  been  back  to  the  old 
place  since  your  father  lost  it ;  but  you  came  to 
be  my  guide.     Do  you  remember?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  simply;  but  she  was 
thinking,  what  had  there  been  connected  with 
their  past,  so  slight  or  trivial,  that  she  had  for- 
gotten it  ?    Then  she  heard  his  voice  again. 

"  I  think  you  know  what  I  have  come  here  to 
ask,"  he  was  saying.    **  I  have  not  atiempied  to 
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disguise  my  feelings.  Joan,  dear  Joan,  I  lore 
you.  I  baTO  had  so  little  happiness*  I  want  it 
80  much." 

She  longed  to  stretoh  out  her  disengaged  hand, 
and  put  it  in  his.  Some  inexplicable  shyness 
kept  her  from  doing  so. 

"  My  life,  that  looks  so  auoeessful,  has  been  so 
dreary,"  he  went  on,  in  the  deep,  low  tones 
which  had  so  often  thrilled  her  hoart  in  the  old 
days.  **  My  first  marriage  was  wholly  an  am-  : 
bitious  one.  I  needed  money  to  make  my  future 
what  I  meant  it  to  be." 

Could  she  haye  heard  aright  ?  Joan  felt  as  if 
an  iron  door  had  suddenly  shut  between  her  soul 
and  his.  She  drew  her  hand  firom  his  arm,  and 
sat  motionless.  For  an  instant  she  could  not 
speak. 

*' Joan,"  he  continued,  *'you  had  reason,  in 
the  old  times,  to  think  that  I  treated  you  ill; 
but  you  are  not  a  woman  to  be  hard  and  unfor- 
giring." 

She  replied,  without  looking  at  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean ;"  and  she 
spoke  the  truth. 

*<  Ah,  Joan  I  But  I  meant  it  for  the  best  I 
could  not  afford  to  marry  unless  I  married  a  for- 
tune; and  we  were  both  very  poor.  I  felt  so 
guilty  when  I  went  away.     Your  face  haunted 

me  even  when  I  stood  at  the But,  never 

mind.  I  will  tell  you  all  these  things  later. 
Answer  me,  Joan " 

**  Answer  me  first,"  she  interrupted,  in  a  slow, 
difficult  voice,  still  with  her  eyes  turned  from 
him,  and  gazing  out  across  the  flower-beds, 
toward  the  western  sky.  *<  You  did  know  that 
I  cared  for  you  in  those  days?" 

*i  I — I You  make  me  show  so  silly  and 

vain,"  he  said,  laughing  a  little,  too  fUll  of  him- 
self to  notice  how  oddly  her  voice  sounded. 

**  Never  mind  that.    Answer  me  I" 

**  Yes,  then.  Was  it  not  true  ?"  he  whispered, 
tenderly. 

There  was  a  keen  pang  at  Joan's  heart ;  not 
grief,  such  as  wounded  love  brings,  T)ut  sorrow, 
disappointment.  Her  idol  had  turned  to  day 
before  her  eyes.  He  had  admitted  that,  in  the 
by-gone  days,  he  trifled  with  her  affections ;  he 
had  left  her  without  a  word ;  he  had  been  mean 
enough  to  marry  a  woman  for  her  money.  And 
this  was  th^  man  whom  she  had  trusted,  believed 
in,  been  proud  to  love  ! 

Joan  put  her  two  hands  before  her  flMe,  and 
burst  into  the  bitterest  passion  of  tears  th^  I 
think  that  she  had  ever  shed' in  her  whole  life. 
Tylney  was  absolutely  alarmed.  When  he  tried 
to  take  her  hand,  to  speak  soothing  words,  quite 
unable  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  her  agitatioBi 


but  supposing  that  it  betokened  pleasure  at  his 
avowal,  she  pushed  him  aside,  and  looked  at  him 
with  indignant  eyes,  whose  fires  quickly  burned 
up  -the  tears  that  filled  them* 

"  Will  you  please  to  go  away  ?"  she  said.  He 
felt  as  if  he  must  be  dreaming^  or  bumL  **  I  can- 
not even  talk  to  you.  I  don't  know  how.  You 
are  a  stranger  to  me." 

He  sat,  staring  at  her,  dumb  and  helpless; 
still  uncomprehending;  only  he  realized,  vaguely, 
that  this  Joan  was  a  revelation  as  new  as  if  an 
unknown  creature  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
trusting  giri,  and  frank,  confiding  woanan,  he 
left  so  unhesitatingly,  knd  tkought  to  win  ao 
easily. 

"  I  knew  a  man,  I  believed  was  you,"  she  went 
on,.in  the. same  stem,  represoed  tone.  *<  Onoe  I 
loved  him  I  Ah,  yes  I  -  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it.  When  you  cajiieiback,  I  atiU  believed  you 
that  man.  I  did  not  love  him  any  longer,  bat  I 
would  have  married  him  if  that  could  have  made 
him  happy.  But  you  I  No,  I  don't  know  you.' 
Go  your  way,  and  let  me  go  mine." 

She  left  him  wiibt>ut  another  word :  fled  «o 
quickly,  that  he  could  not  have  stopped  her, 
even  if  he  hid  not  been  too  dazed  and  dumb  to 
speak  or  moYei, 

The  next  morning  she  received  a  long  letteor 
from  him,  full  of  entreatiee  and  prayers.  6h/e 
answered  it.  She  explained,  clearly,  her  feel- 
ings, and  Herbert  !l^lney  went  away  convinced, 
at  last,  that  there  remained  no  hope.  She  was 
not  hurt,  not  offended.  8ke  had  expressed  the 
whole  in  that  final  indignant  cry,  "  I  den't  know 
you.    Qo  your  way,  and  let  me  go  mine  1" 

So  Jocm  went  back  to  her  daily  life,  a  litUe 
saddened  by  the  revelation  which  had  come  to 
her,  but  certainly  not  unhappy.  For  years  Her- 
bert Tylney  had  beea  only  a  dream;  now  he 
was  dead ! 

She  told  the  story  to  no  one  save  Mr.  Airiey. 
From  him  she  had  no  secrets. 

Six  months  elapsed.  Then  Joan  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Stuart  Wortley ,  a  man  about  her 
own  age.  He  was  not  handsome,  like  I^lney, 
but  a  person  with  whom  no  one  could  become 
intimate,  and  fail  to  trust  his  sincerity,  and  feel 
a  rest  in  the  companionship  of  his  firm,  earnest 
nature. 

He  and  Joaa  waxed  great  friends.  By  the 
way,  it  was  the  Rect4)r  who  made  them  acquainted. 
He  had  known  Wortley  fh>m  the  time  the  latter 
was  a  boy,  and  had  often  t&Uced  admiringly  of 
him  to  Joan.  A  man  who,  bom  to  a  large  for- 
tune, and  left  his  own  master  in  eariy  yonth, 
had  been  wise  and  sound-headed  enough  to  avoid 
the  shoals  whereon  young  men  in  Chat  poeilion 
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ao  often  numage  to  wreck  their  whole  ftiture. 
CSrcomsUuices  had  rendered  the  Rector  cogni- 
aot  of  hiB  whole  story,  and  he  recounted  it  to 
Joan  at  a  period  when  he  had  no  more  idea  ahe 
and  Wortley  would  ever  meet,  than  that  he 
should  himself  undertake  a  Tojage  to  the  moon. 
Joan  had  never  forgotten  the  history.  In  spite 
of  haring'had  to  deal  so  much  with  the  prosaic, 
stem  side  of  life,  Joan  had  rather  a  weakness 
.  for  romances,  whether  those  found  in  books,  or 
acted  by  living  human  beings. 

Wortley  had  been  betrothed  to  a  beautiful  girl. 
All  this  happened  eight  years  before  he  and  Joan 
met.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed.  He  was  to  go 
south  to  claim  her.  The  eye  of  the  morning  he 
proposed  to  start  on  his  journey,  he  read  in  a  news- 
paper a  gossiping  letter  from  some  New  Orleans 
correspondent,  which  contained  the  account  of 
her  marriage.  He  found  that  there  was  no  mis- 
take. She  was  married;  and  having  been  a 
celebrated  beauty  in  her  native  city,  of  course 
the  affair  created  sufficient  interest  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  journals  to  devote  long  para- 
graphs thereto. 

Joan  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  tale  when 
Wortley  was  introduced  to  her.  She  thought 
thftt,  in  spite  of  his  cheerfulness,  he  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  suffered.  She  pitied,  and  felt 
drawn  toward  him  at  once.  So,  as  I  said,  they 
became  fast  friends. 

The  Rector  possessed  a  troublesome  conscience. 
Deceit  or  concealment  were  more  oppressive 
burdens  to  him  than  arson  or  murder  would  be 
to  many  men.  He  could  not  forget  that  he  had 
revealed  his  friend's  secret  to  Joan,  and  re- 
proached himself  deeply  therefor,  though,  as  I 
told  yon,  he  had  at  the  time  no  idea  the  pair 
would  ever  meet,  as  tlTortley  had  been  for  years 
firing  in  Texas,  and  had  repeated  over  and  over, 
in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Airley,  that,  for  at  least  a 
double  decade,  he  had  no  intention  of  returning 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  But  business,  unex- 
pected, and  of  great  importance,  brought  him 
niddenly  to  New  York.  He  could  not  refuse 
himself  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  old  friend, 
and  once  there,  he  stayed,  haunting  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  Joan  Sunningford  lived. 

The  Rector  could  at  length  endure  no  longer 
the  sense  of  his  own  misdoing.  He  told  Wortley 
that  he  had  informed  Miss  Sunningford  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  bygone  romance.  To 
his  astonishment,  Wortley  did  not  seem  in  the 
teaftt  annoyed  ;  rather  glad  of  it,  in  fact. 

'*  I  like  her  to  know  me  thoroughly,'*  he  said.  \ 
**  She  ]m  a  woman  in  a  thousand.'' 

**  Ay,  that  she  is,"  the  Reetor  answered;  and,  | 
aOer  Wortley  had  left  the  study,  he  sat  for  a  : 


whole  hour  at  his  desk,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  thinking  deeply,  but  not  of  his  half- 
finished  sermon;  sorrowftiUy,  too,  one  might 
have  said,  had  there  been  any  one  there  to 
watch  his  flMse. 

So  it  came  about,  one  day,  that  Wortley  let 
Joan  perceive  he  was  aware  she  knew  his  secret, 
and  they  grew  more  intimate  than  ever.  The 
time  arrived,  too,  when  Joan  told  him  her  own 
poor,  bald  attempt  at  a  story ;  and  he  was  so 
moved,  that  she  looked  rather  wonderingly  at 
him,  and  did  not  know  how  to  be  grateful  enough 
for  his  kindness  in  taking  an  interest  in  what 
concerned  the  past  of  a  grave,  commonplace 
spinster  like  herself. 

It  was  late  spring.  Wortley  had  been  absent 
for  awhile.  By  her  pleasure  at  his  return,  Joan 
realized  how  she  must  unconsciously  have  missed 
him,  for  the  Rector  had  been  in  one  of  his  her- 
mit-moods, and  kept  aloof,  so  that  she  was  a  good 
deal  alone. 

Very  often,  when  we  think  the  play  played 
out,  and  believe  that  we  have  done  with  romance, 
so  far  as  active  personal  interests  are  concerned, 
proves  the  period  fate  chooses  to  raise  the  cur- 
tain on  a  new  act.  She  did  so  in  Joan's  case. 
One  morning.  Stuart  Wortley  came  to  see  her, 
and  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 

When  they  had  both  regained  a  tolerable  ap-^ 
pearance  of  composure — it  is  only  boys  and  girls, 
or  people  who  have  worn  away  every  possibility 
of  feeling,  can  talk  seriously  about  so  solemn  a 
subject,  without  a  tremor  of  awe — ^Wortley  opened 
his  whole  heart  to  her. 

"We  have  both  loved,"  he  said;  "both  had 
our  miserable  little  tragedy;  both  buried  the 
poor,  dead  dream,  and  gone  on  as  bravely  as  we 
could.  See,  we  have  been  flung  together  for 
some  wise  purpose.  We  have  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies in  common.  We  hold  the  same  views  in 
regard  to  the  responsibility  wealth  gives.  We  are 
both  a  little  solitary,  and  a  little  sad." 

Joan  sighed.  She  did  not  know  it,  but  he 
caught  the  sound. 

*»  Perhaps  I  am  speaking  too  boldly,'*  he  went 
on ;  "  but,  Joan ;  mayn't  I  call  you  so  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile,  though 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Yes,  call  me 
Joan.     I  like  the  homely  old  name." 

"  You  would  miss  me,  somewhat,  if  I  went 
away,  wouldn't  you,  Joan  ?  These  weeks  of  ab- 
sence showed  me  what  a  hold  you  have  taken 
on  my  life.     Did  you  miss  me  a  little  ?" 

"  Very  much,"  she  replied,  courageously.  "  I 
did  not  know  how  much,  until  you  came  back." 

His  face  brightened  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly 
shone  over  it. 
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'*  Joan/'  he  said,  "will  jou  come  with  me? 
Will  you  cast  in  your  lot  with  mine  ?  We  will 
try  to  make  something  out  of  life  yet.  Never 
mind  if  our  acquaintances  do  laugh  at  the  old 
bachelor  and  the  old  maid  for  their  romantic 
folly.  We  will  sit  by  our  fireside,  and  laugh, 
too.     Won't  you  come,  Joan?" 

"  If  you  want  me,"  she  answered,  softly. 
"Yes,  I  will  coHie." 

So  it  was  settled,  quietly  enough  ;  but  I  think 
they  were  both  very  happy.  They  decided  to  be 
married  in  the  autumn.  For  the  present,  their 
secret  was  to  be  told  to  no  one  but  the  Rector. 
They  went  together  to  give  him  the  news.  He 
did  not  seem  unprepared  for  the  announcement. 
His  manner  awed  them  both  a  little,  for  he  re- 
ceiyed  the  tidings  rather  in  his  character  of 
priest  than  friend.  But  he  was  glad ;  no,  he 
assured  them  that  he  should  be  glad,  very  glad, 
when  he  had  time  to  think  more  about  it.  Then 
he  went  away,  and  that  night  was  called  from 
home  on  business,  and  remained  absent  for  a 
week.  He  looked  pale  and  woi*n  when  he  re- 
turned ;  he  admitted  to  them  that  he  had  been 
much  troubled  and  worried,  but  he  did  not  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  his  errand,  or  its  annoy- 
ances ;  and  there  was  something  new  and  strange 
in  his  manner,  which  prevented  either  asking 
any  questions,  well  aa  they  knew  him. 

But  after  that,  he  was  just  his  ordinary  kind, 
good  self.  They  went  often  together  to  see  him, 
and  he  was  always  very  glad  of  their  visits.  Joan 
was  quietly  content ,  but  as  the  weeks  went  on, 
she  perceived  that  she  did  not  love  this  man 
whom  she  had  promised  te  man^.  She  liked 
his  companionship,  she  respected  taid  trusted 
him,  but  there  was  no  love  in  her  heart ;  instead 
of  that,  a  sentiment  of  profound  affection,  such 
as  she  might  have  given  &  brother.  Then  she 
laughed  at  her  own  folly,  in  expecting  to  feci 
like  a  young  girl,  and  told  her  feelings  to  Wort- 
ley,  by  way  of  punishing  herself ;  and  he  laughed 
too,  th«iigh  he  did  not  half  like  her  admission, 
and  she  saw  that  he  did  not. 

The  weeks  went  on  to  midsummer. .  Joan  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  journey  at  this 
season,  but  she  decided  not  to  do  so  now. 

'*  I  shall  not  be  able  to  live  here  so  con- 
stantly, as  I  have  done,"  she  said  to  Wortley, 
"so  I  mean  to  stay  quietly  where  I  am,  until — 
until " 

"  The  ogre  drags  you  ofi","  smiled  he,  seeing 
that  she  hesitated  to  finish  her  sentence ;  and 
Joan  blushed  as  if  she  had  been  sixteen,  instead 
of  three^nd-thirty. 

A  few  days  after,  business  called  Wortley  away 
for  a  week.    The  night  before  he  went,  he  told  : 


Joan  that  he  had  ordered  any  letters  which 
might  come  for  him  to  be  sent  to  her  house. 

"  If  there  should  be  one  with  a  Memphis  post- 
mark on  it,"  he  explained,  "be  good  enough  to 
open  and  answer  it  for  me.  It  will  be  about  that 
fund  for  the  school.     You  remember  ?" 

Joan  promised. 

He  set  off"  on  his  journey  ;  he  was  going  into 
Vermont.  Just  two  days  before  the  time  for  his 
return,  there  did  come  a  letter  for  him  with  the 
,  Memphis  postmark  on  it. 

Joan  opened  the  letter,  of  course,  and  this 
was  what  she  read — at  least  the  substance  of  it. 
The  letter  was  from  the  woman  to  whom  Wortley 
had  been  engaged.  She  was  a  widow  now,  and 
she  wrote  to  justify  herself  in  his  eyes.  She  had 
been  made  to  believe  him  false,  had  been  shown 
letters  purporting  to  be  from  him,  which  proTcd 
conclusively  his  treacheiy.  She  married  an  old 
admirer  at  three  days'  notice^  and  after  her  mar- 
riage learned  that  it  was  he  who  had  worked  out 
the  whole  villainous  scheme.  He  was  dead  now ; 
she  was  free. 

Every  line  and  word  showed  that  she  still 
loved  the  man  whom  she  had  doubted,  though 
she  tried  hard  to  make  it  clear  that  she  only  told 
him  the  facts  in  justice  to  herself.  It  was  a  per- 
fectly womanly,  sweet  letter,  feminine  to  the  last 
degree.  She  even  managed  an  excuse  for  send- 
ing him  her  photograph.  Joan  knew  it  was  be- 
cause she  wished  him  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  all 
she  had  suffered,  she  was  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
Sitting  alone,  in  her  room  that  night,  Joan  Sun- 
ningsford  wrote  to  W^ortley,  giving  him  his  free- 
dom. ^ 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  toward  the  close,  "  that 
your  first  thought  will  be  of  me — a  dread  that  I 
may  suffer.  I  fear  thai  nothing  I  could  say 
would  set  your  mind  at  ease,  qt  change  your 
view  of  what  you  would  believe  right,  (though 
mistakingly,)  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  act  by 
myself,  and  before  your  return. 

"  When  you  come  back,  you  will  not  find  me. 
You  will  never  see  my  face  again  until  you  are 
married,  or  until  you  have  proved  to  your  own 
soul  that  the  love,  which  was  so  strong,  has,  in- 
deed, utterly  died  out.  But  that  cannot  be.  Only 
look  at  her  face;  only  read  in  that  beautiful 
countenance  what  she  has  sufi'eredl  And  she 
loves  you  still !  You  may  not  discover  this  in 
her  dear  letter,  but  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  feel  it. 
Go  to  her,  my  friend,  my  brother,  and  take  with 
you  the  heartfelt  wishes  and  prayers  of  Joan." 

So  Joan  sent  away  her  last  lover.  The  next 
morning  she  was  closeted  for  two  long,  long 
hours  with  the  Rector,  and  that  very  evening 
she  and  Mrs.  Grayson  went  down  to  New  York. 
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A  couple  of  days  later,  the  neighborhood  waa  start- 
led by  the  tidings  that  the  mistress  of  Bedclyffe 
had  sailed  with  her  friend  for  Europe. 

So  another  year  went  by.  Joan  and  Mrs.  Gray- 
son were  established  for  the  summer  at  Inter- 
bchen,  in  the  loveliest  of  cottages  in  that  loTe- 
liest  of  summer  retreats. 

Joan  had  months  before  received  letters  an- 
n«^uncing  Wortley's  marriage — ^such  dear,  honest, 
iweet  letters  from  both ;  and  she  read  them  over 
&Dd  over  till  tears  of  thankfulness  shut  the  lines 
Irom  her  sight.  Was  she  happy  ?  Oh,  yes ; 
on]y  a  little  lonely.  Life  looked  rather  cold  and 
empty,  and  she  reproached  herself,  because  it 
required  an  effort  to  be  absolutely  content.  £x- 
iftence  looked  yery  long,  too,  as  she  stretched 
i  er  thoughts  away  across  the  fbtnre.  She  might, 
the  probably  should  live  to  be  an  old,  old  wo- 
i:.&n.  Why,  slie  had  still  almost  ten  years  be- 
I'iTeen  her  and  the  period  oomprised  under  the 
•'oubtful  t€rm  of  "middle  age."  She  seemed, 
kfier  all,  of  such  slight  use  in  the  world  I  True, 
where  society  was  concerned,  she  could  play  her 
[■art.  True,  she  could  be  faithful  to  her  steward- 
sLip.  She  could  help  the  poor,  and  the  erring, 
niae  the  fallen ;  but,  busy  as  she  miglit  make 
her  life,  there  would  always  be  time  to  feel  a 
Lck — room  to  shiver  over  her  loneliness.  Other 
T.  ;men  had  near  ties — ^mothers,  or  brothers,  or 
fi  ter^s  children,  or,  sweeter  yet,  little  children 
of  their  own,  and  husbands  to  be  petted  by  and 
tyrannized  pleasantly  over — ^but  she  had  nothing  I 

Then  she  tried  to  get  aloof  from  such  thoughts, 
telling  herself  that  she  was  ungrateful,  wicked, 
and  reproached  herself  more,  much  more  than 
there  was  any  necessity  for ;  but  when  she  fin- 
b'lied,  the  work  had  to  be  begun  all  over  again. 
The  longing,  the  ache,  the  weary  feeling  that 
life  lacked  something  to  round  it  into  perfection, 
remained  just  as  strong  and  poignant  as  ever. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  return  to  America 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  asked  Mrs.  Grayson  if 
Ehe  should  object.  Mrs.  Grayson  was  placidly 
mdifferent ;  her  one  fault,  under  all  ,circum- 
etances. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  wasting  my  time,  wan- 
dering about  in  this  aimless  fashion,"  said  Joan. 
'*  I  must  go  home,  and  find  some  work." 

31  rs.  Grayson  held  up  her  hands,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

*•  I  should  think  yon  work  enough  wherever 
Tftu  go,"  cried  she.  **  Whether  it  is  in  London, 
<T  Paris,  or  Rome,  you  are  always  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody,  from  morning  till  night." 

**  But  that's  not  work,"  returned  Joan.  **  No, 
no.  I  Fhall  grow  fat  and  lazy,  if  I  don*t  find 
Bome  real  occupation ;  and  I  am  not  tall  enough 


to  be  fkt,  or  lymphatic  enough  to  be  lazy,  in  ( 
fort." 

**  You  do  put  things  so  oddly,"  laughed  ad- 
miring Mrs.  Grayson. 

"  I  shall  just  write  to  the  Rector  this  yery 
day,"  pursued  Joan,  too  Aill  of  her  subject  to 
notice  her  friend's  remark,  '*and  tell  him  I  am 
coming,  and  ask  him  to  find  me  something  to 
do,  unless  he  wishes  to  see  me  turn  into  a  cater- 
pillar. He's  sure  to  have  lots  of  ideas  to  help 
me  with." 

**  How  nice  it  would  be  to  see  him  again," 
said  Mrs.  Grayson,  with  more  animation  than 
she  often  displayed.  "  My  dear,  after  all,  there 
is  nobody  like  the  Rector." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed  I"  cried  Joan, 
indignantly.  "  Who  could  be,  I  would  like  to 
know  ?"  V 

"  Nobody,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Grayson, 
quite  startled  by  Joan's  energy. 

**  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  your  *  after  all,* 
you  stupid  old  darling,  you?" 

"  Nothing,  whatever,  my  dear.  It  was  just 
a — a  figure  of  speech,  as  it  were." 

"  Tlien  if  you  do  any  more  figures  of  speech, 
ru  bite  a  huge  piece  out  of  you,"  cried  Joan, 
kissing  her,  and  laughing  heartily,  some  how  so 
much  cheered  by  her  sudden  recollection  of  the 
Rector  that  slie  fell  in  higher  spirits  than  she 
had  in  months.  ^  By  the  way,"  she  continued, 
presently,  "  it  is  a  long  while  since  I  have  heard 
from  him  I  Why,  I  ought  to  have  had  a  letter 
at  least  a  fortnight  ago.  FU  write  to  him  this 
minute,  and  a  rare  scolding  I  will  give  him  for 
his  lack  of  punctuality ;  and  I  shall  say  that  we 
mean  to  dawn  upon  bis  horizon  in  September." 

**In  September,"  repeated  Mrs.  Grayson,  con* 
tentedly. 

She  folded  up  her  work,  and  left  the  room  on 
tiptoe,  because  Joan  had  already  seated  herself 
at  her  desk.  At  such  times  the  dear  old  soul 
would  always  creep  about  with  a  quietness  and 
meekness  which  were  positively  exasperating, 
thdugh  Joan  was  careftil  never  to  tell  her  so. 
Miss  Sunningford's  letter,  in  spite  of  her  begin- 
ning it  in  such  haste,  was  destined  never  to  be 
finished.  She  had  just  turped  the  second  page, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  Kector, 
io  the  flesh,  though,  for  a  second,  Joan  was 
almost  inclined  to  think  he  must  be  an  appa- 
rition. She  fairly  shrieked.  Then  she  jumped 
up,  and  positively  hugged  him  before  ehe  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  They  were  both  horribly 
conftised  for  a  moment,  and  after  that  they 
laughed  and  half  cried  for  joy. 

It  came  out,  when  they  could  talk  sanely,  that 
the  Rector  had  come  over  to  establish  a  friend's 
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son  at  some  Qermaa  school.  The  Rector  had  not 
been  well,  and  his  friend  thought  the  voyage 
would  be  of  benefit  to  him.  He  did,  indeed, 
look  far  from  being  in  good  health,  but  he 
Bpecdily  got  away  from  that  subject,  and  forced 
Joan  to  talk  about  herself.  She  told  him  exactly 
her  state  of  mind,  showed  him  her  unfinished 
letter,  spoke  of  the  Wortleys,  and  he  could  see 
that  she  had  unalloyed  delight  in  their  happi- 


**  My  lovers  have  all  gone  from  me,"  she  said, 
laughing.  '*  They  came  late,  and  disappeared 
quickly.  I  have  nobody  in  the  world  but  you, 
to  pet  and  scold  me ;  so  I  must  go  home  to  be 
near  you.'* 

He  was  silent.     He  had  turned  his  fkce  away. 

**Well,  won't  you  say  you  are  glad?"  she 
asked,  impatiently. 


**Te8,  yes.  I  am  glad;  only  too  glad,"  he 
answered.  He  was  looking  at  her  now.  Some- 
thing in  his  eyes  startled  her  into  a  perception 
of  the  secret  which  had  lain  at  his  heart  for 
years.  **  I'm  an  old  fool !"  he  exclaimed,  bro- 
kenly. "I  am  almost  fifty — and  I  love  you  I 
Don't  laugh  at  me,  Joan,  though  I  deserve  it.  I 
never  thought  to  tell  you.  I  don't  know  why  I 
do  now,  but  I  love  you." 

He  did  not  realize  what  he  was  saying.  She 
never  knew  what  she  answered.  But  when  they 
regained  their  senses,  he  was  holding  her  two 
hands,  and  asking,  eagerly, 

**  Can  you  really  care  ?    Are  you  sure  ?" 
**  Now  I  think  about  it,  I  know  I  must  have 
':'•  loved  you  all  the  while,"  returned  Joan,  emiling 
j  up  at  him  through  a  mist  of  happy  tears.     **  All 
<■  the  while.    I  wish  you  had  asked  me  before-" 
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Bay,  wbat  ihall  I  give  for  tbo  New  Tear. 

Thou  youngeiit  and  dearest  of  flrleods, 
Beside  all  thiA  world  of  good  wUhee, 

That  my  heart,  in  iU  fiiithfulnees,  aends? 
If  fancy  and  power  wont  together, 

A  thounuid  rich  objects  ehonld  come, 
Through  the  drift  of  tl)l«  cold  winter  weather. 

To  cheer  and  to  brighten  thy  home. 

If  this  New  Tear  coald  clasp  in  the  seasons, 

The  Spriag,  with  its  sunshine  and  showers. 
The  Autumn,  all  ruddy  and  crimson, 

And  June,  with  its  glory  of  flowers, 
I  would  gather  them  in  fh>m  the  Winter, 

Spring  violets,  misty  with  dew, 
Bhould  give  to  the  roses  of  Summer 

A  tinge  of  their  heavenly  blue. 

In  a  cup  of  the  scented  magnolia. 

All  brimming  with  fragrance,  and  white 
As  the  snow  in  its  virginal  (ailing ; 

I  woald  prison  a  song,  in  its  flight, 
Fiosi  a  bird,  in  the  stubble  at  Autumn, 

While  stealing  his  gnun  from  the  sheaves. 
Or  a  gold-throated  robin,  new-mat<>d, 

And  building  his  nest  in  the  leaves. 

If  Ice  were  to  diamonds  fh>zeQ, 

And  hail  could  be  rounded  to  pearls, 
I  would  wrest  them,  all  flashing  together. 

From  the  itorm,  whore  it  eddies  and  swirU 
If  cherries  could  harden  to  rubies, 

If  hemlock  to  emeralds  turned, 
I  woald  gather  a  handftil  of  Jewels, 

That  glittered,  and  trembled,  and  homed. 

Then  into  some  great  girfden  lily. 
With  its  cop  all  aglow  from  the  sod, 

I  would  pour  the  rich  harvest  of  beauty. 
When  my  work  of  affoction  was  done. 


And  tho  lily-cop,  grandly  oVrflowlng 
With  odor,  and  brightness,  and  cboc>r, 

I  would  bring  anto  thee,  with  a  bleasiug. 
To  open  the  glorious  year. 

But  Nature  refuses  her  treasorea. 

And  mantles  her  bosom  with  frost ; 
Dead  leaves  nestle  down  in  the  hulluws. 

The  songs  of  the  Snmmer  are  last ; 
For  birds  have  deserted  the  orchard, 

The  wron  and  tho  robin  have  fled. 
And  low  in  the  hush  of  the  valley, 

The  gentle  wild  blossoms  lie  dead. 

Tho  river  sweeps  onward  in  silence. 

Or  whispers  of  bondage  and  woe, 
*Neath  its  armor  of  tmnslucont  crystal. 

Embossed  a'ith  white  dashes  of  snow. 
The  hedges  aro  barren  and  dreary, 

With  bramblus  all  ragged  and  bare. 
But  the  bittersweet  tangle  is  golden, 

With  the  glow  of  the  red  berries  thera. 

I^s  oak,  with  its  massive  old  branches. 

Held  out  to  tho  drift  of  the  storm, 
AU  twisted  and  knotty  with  aging. 

All  weird  and  fantastic  in  .form. 
Has  caught  up  the  sloet  in  its  falling. 

And  shedi  it.  In  Icicles,  down 
On  the  rocks*  tliat  lie  mossy  bensath  It, 

Like  Jewels  let  loose  from  a  crown. 

StUl,  loo  is  but  Jewels  in  seeming. 
The  drops  that  a  sunbeam  has  kissed ; 

Such  gcnis  as  we  grasp  in  our  dreaming, 
That  tnrn  into  vapor  and  mist. 

But  ths  heart  has  its  own  holy  treasure; 
Like  pearls  from  the  depths  of  tho  nea, 

A  blessing,  without  stint  or  measure, 
I    My  soul  is  now  sending  to  th^e. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Tvro  women,  pale,  and  apparently  lifeless,  were 
carried  into  Abigail  Boardman's  house  that  after- 
noon. One  had  lines  of  care  on  her  face,  as  if 
imitten  down  in  the  midst  of  some  great  menial  \ 
pain.  The  man  who  bore  her  staggered,  not 
under  her  weight,  for  that  was  hardly  too  much 
for  his  strength,  but  from  the  weakness  of  a  sud- 
den shock,  that  had  bereft  his  stately  person  of 
half  its  natural  power. 

Stem,  pale,  and  trembling  with  agitation,  this 
man  bore  his  wife  into  Abigail  Boardman's  par- 
lor, and  laid  her  down  on  the  drab  cushions  of 
a  Btrught-backed  settee,  over  which  he  stood  in 
an  agony  of  wounded  pride  and  keen  appre- 
hension. 

As  Kingsford  bore  his  wife  into  the  house,  the 
military  oflScer  who  carried  Rhoda  Clyde  rushed 
past  him,  and  mounted  the  stairs  swiftly,  as  if 
the  ^rl  were  but  a  child  in  his  arms.  The  flash 
of  his  epaulets,  and  the  ring  of  his  gilt  spurs  on 
the  stairs,  checked  the  crowd  that  swarmed  up 
to  the  door-step,  and  some  person,  more  thought- 
Ibl  than  the  rest,  softly  closed  the  door;  for 
there,  standing  In  the  entrance-passage,  he  saw 
a  fkir,  slender  girl,  supporting  herself  against 
the  wall,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
shnddering  flrom  head  to  foot,  as  if  some  al)solute 
blow  had  dashed  all  the  strength  from  her 
body. 

A  man,  leaning  against  a  great  elm-tree,  that 
shadowed  the  house,  caught  a  glimpse  of  this 
drsoping  figure,  and,  as  if  struck  by  a  swift 
thgiaght,  shook  olT  the  dizziness  that  had  disabled 
him,  and,  still  reeling  a  little  in  his  walk,  made 
his  way  into  Chestnut  street,  to  the  house  of  a 
doctor  that  he  knew  of. 

This  was  all  the  service  that  Barringford  dared 
to  offer  the  man  who  had  become  his  bitterest 
enemy,  or  the  girl  that  he  loved  with  such  tender 
devotion. 

Meantime,  the  oiRcer  had  carried  Rhoda  Clyde 
fatto  an  upper  chamber,  with  cold,  white  walls, 
against  which  a  half  dozen  upright,  rush-bot- 
tomed chfliTS  stood,  like  sentinels,  along  the  strip 
of  a  well-scoured  floor,  that  made  a  narrow  lane 
oataide   of  fhe  square,  home-made  carpet,  in 


which  a  dry,  dust  color  was  the  predominating 
shade. 

In  the  centre  of  tliis  carpet  stood  a  four-posted 
bedstead,  adown  which  curtains  of  drab  worsted 
hung  in  straight  lines,  tied  with  rigid  precision 
to  each  of  the  slender  cherry-wood  supporters, 
and  nnder  which  plethoric  feather-beds  were 
heaped  on  each  other,  in  luxurious  roundness. 
On  the  pillows  of  this  bed,  white  and  shining, 
like  sun-struck  snow  crust,  the  officer  laid  the 
girl  down,  without,  however,  releasing  her  en- 
tirely from  his  arms,  which  had  held  her,  from 
the  first,  in  a  close  embrace. 

Something  had  'chanced  since  he  first  lifted 
Rhoda  fh>m  the  ground,  that  brought  slow  fire 
into  his  eyes,  and  a  smile,  almost  of  derision,  on 
his  lips.  Still  holding  her  partially  in  his  arms, 
he  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  looked  down  in  her  face, 
not  with  apprehension,  or  even  anxiety ;  but  the 
half-scornful,  half-triumphant  smile  deepened  on 
his  lips  as  he  gazed. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  quiver  of  the  white  eye- 
lids, that  swept  the  whiter  cheeks  with  their 
lashes,  and  a  faint  stir  of  breath,  perhaps,  be- 
tween the  parted  lips,  had  brought  swift  en- 
lightenment to  his  evQ  heart,  and  kindled  it 
with  audacity.  Clasping  his  arxns  more  tighUy, 
he  bent  forward,  and  kissed  those  lips  once  and 
again,  then  the  smile  almost  turned  to  a  laugh  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  leaned  back  and  saw  the  redness 
come  slowly  to  the  mouth  he  had  kissed,  that  had 
seemed  so  cold  and  white,  for  he  also  saw  that  the 
girl  was  still  feigning  unconsciousness.  Had 
Rhoda  Clyde  seen  the  expression  of  that  bold 
face  through  the  tangle  of  her  lashes,  or  had  she 
become  fUlly  conscious  ? 

All  at  once  she  started  up  from  the  pillow, 
her  cheeks  aflame,  and  her  eyes  bright  with 
wrath. 

"  How  dare  you  ?'*  she  said,  wrenching  her- 
self from  his  hold,  and  recoiling  back  among  the 
pillows  like  a  leopardess  ready  to  spring. 

The  man's  countenance  changed  in  an  instant, 
for,  on  all  occasions,  he  was  a  magnificent  actor. 
If  his  smile  had  offended  her,  it  changed  now  to 
a  look  of  the  most  tender  humiliation.  He  arose 
from  his  knees,  and  walked  to  a  window,  as  if 
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struggling  with  some  deep  emotion.  Once  she  1 
saw  him  lift  a  hand,  and  sweep  it  across  his  ; 
face,  as  if  tears  had  blinded  him. 

"  How  dare  you  lift  me  from  the  street,  even  \ 
if  I  had  died  there  ?  I  would  rather  Aie  crowd 
had  trampled  me  to  death,  than  have  rested  one 
moment  against  your  false  heart.  Thank  Hea- 
ven, I  did  not  know,  I  did  not  know." 

The  man  turned  from  the  window,  acting  his 
part  well;  for  he  seemed  deeply  hurt  by  the 
reproaches  she  was  hurling  at  him. 

"Has  it  come  to  this?"  he  said.  "Is  your 
hatred  so  bitter,  that  death  is  sweeter  than  my 
touch  ?" 

"  Sweeter,  a  thousand  times,"  she  answered, 
passionately.  "  I  could  deny  food  to  my  lips, 
and  perish  for  the  want  of  it,  because  yonrs  have 
again  dared  to  touch  them." 

The  man  knew,  in  his  heart,  that  she  had,  by 
seeming  unconsciousness,  led  him  on  to  the  rude- 
ness she  resented;  but  he  gave  no  sign,  only 
answering, 

"  Have  you  no  compassion,  Rhoda?  Does  no 
gleam  of  the  old  feeling  plead  for  me?" 

"  Plead  for  you  I    Can  hate  plead  ?" 

**  Hate  I    No.    I  was  speaking  of  love.** 

"Can  love  plead?  Love,  dead  and  buried 
fathoms  deep  in  its  own  ashes?  You  should 
know — ^you,  who  have  crucified  it  in  your  own 
bosom." 

"  No,  no  I  I  may  have  struggled  to  kill  it; 
but  the  offence  you  so  resent  proves  how  fruit- 


Rhoda  gathered  herself  up  on  the  bed,  and  sat 
gasing  at  him  with  steady  fire  in  her  eyes, 

"You  say  this  to  me — now,  when  it  is  an 
insult!" 

"  I  say  it  because  its  truth  is  my  keenest  mis- 
fortune. Rhoda,  I  have  conquered  in  war,  where 
other  men  have  shrunk  from  the  chances.  I 
was  willing  to  brave  a  few  difficulties,  even  in 
these  perilous  times ;  have  taxed  my  strength  in 
vain.     But  here  I  confess  myself  powerless." 

"  You  wish  me  to  believe  this  ?  You,  the  hus- 
band of  another  woman  ?" 

"  You  must  believe  it,  girl,  because  it  is  the 
truth." 

Rhoda  answered  this  with  a  low,  scornfUl 
laugh. 

"  And  if  I  could ;  if  I  were  idiot  enough 

But,  no,  no.  The  time  has  gone  by.  There  can 
he  nothing  but  hate  given  back  for  treason  like 
yours." 

"  Yes,  one  thing,  Rhoda." 

"One  thing?     What?" 

"  The  next  best  thing  to  love— fHendship." 

*  Friendship  with  you  ?    Never  1" 


"You  are  right,  girl.  It  must  be  love,  or 
nothing." 

"  Nothing  I  That  is  equally  impossible,"  siud 
Rhoda,  with  a  strange,  wistful  look  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  that  is  impossible.  We  have  planted 
the  past  too  tlviokly  with  tlionis  or  roses." 

Rhoda  shook  her  head,  murmuring  dreamily, 

"  If  Ufe  were  worth  anything,  he  has  saved 
mine." 

The  oflScer  came  softly  toward  the  bed,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"It  is  unnatural  that  you  should  hate  me, 
BJioda." 

The  girl  did  not  shrink  from  him  this  time, 
but  allowed  him  to  take  her  hand  for  a  single 
instant,  though  the  touch  thrilled  her  witA  a 
pang  of  bitter  feeling,  that  left  nothing  but  pain 
behind  it. 

.  "  You  have  forgiven  me  ?"  said  the  man,  with 
gentle  persuasion  in  his  voice.  '*  Or,  knowing 
all,  you  will?" 

Rhoda  looked  up  one  instant,  then  her  eyelids 
drooped,  and  her  lips  began  to  tremble. 

"  You  have  filled  my  life  with  pain,  and  now 
:  save  it,"  she  said.     "  Was  it  worth  while?" 

"  Is  it  worth  while  to  save  my  own  soul?"  he 
answered. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know.  As  yet,  you 
you  have  told  me  nothing." 

"  What  can  I  tell  you,  except  that,  for  a  brief 
time,  ambition  became  my  master?  You  cannot 
;  tell  how  one  passion  conquers  another  among 
men.  You  cannot  possibly  know  the  burning 
desire  which  urges  a  proud  man  to  seek  dominion 
over  his  enemies;  and  no  one  has  keener  foes 
than  I  have.  At  times,  Rhoda  Clyde,  I  hav« 
been  ready  to  trample  my  own  soul  under  foot, 
rather  than  see  men  of  inferior  intellect,  doubt- 
ful courage,  and  lacking  the  strong  will  that 
should  make  the  greatness  of  a  soldier,  cooUj 
reaping  the  harvest  I  have  sown,  while  full  of 
self-glory  over  the  work  I  have  done.  I  have 
seen  such  laggards  put  over  my  head  by  men 
who  know  less  than  nothing  of  the  great  worlr 
which  has  cleared  the  way  to  the  Declaration 
read  to  us  an  hour  ago.  If  you  could,  for  one 
moment,  feel  the  burning  sense  of  wrong  heaped 
upon  me  by  this  Congress  of  men,  who  never 
will  appreciate  the  service  I  have  done  to  th* 
cause  for  which  they  give  others  the  honor;  even 
you,  a  woman,  would  not  marvel  that  I  grasp  at 
anything  that  gives  me  power  among  thenu 
Remember,  that  what  love  is  to  woman,  ambition 
is  to  man." 

Rhoda  (^yde  looked  at  the  man,  as  he  spoke, 
with  such  impetuous  force,  that  a  strange  trans 
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figiumtion  of  countenance  swept  the  pallor  flrom 
her  free.  It  brightened  slowly,  as  with  the 
dawn  of  some  keen,  hard  thought,  and,  for  half 
ft  mmute,  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  hie 
bat  seeming  to  look  beyond  him,  while  both 
remained  in  dead  silenoe. 

«•  You  cannot  understand  all  this,"  he  said,  st 
list  *'  To  woman  love  is  the  one  controlling  pas- 
lion.    The  force  of  other  desires  that  consumes  j 
men  s  souls  is  nothing  to  them." 

Rhoda  smiled  with  ironical  coldness. 

"  You  judge  all  women  by  one  small  type," 
•he  said,  '*  and  sometimes  may  chance  to  judge 
them  wrongly.  Even  I  can  imagine  what  ambi- 
tion is  to  a  brave  man." 

"  Then  you  can  find  the  heart  to  forgive  it." 

'*!  could  have  found  the  strength  to  share  it, 
to  baUd  it  up,  to  glory  in  the  pre-eminence  of  a 
man  who  made  himself  great  to  me,  first  of  aU 
persons  in  the  world.  I  oould  have  gone  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  being  I  loved  to  any  position 
thst  lifted  him  above  others,  without  pause  or 
hesitation,  let  the  obstacles  have  been  what  they 
might  What  Sarah  Marlborough  was  to  her 
husband,  I  could  have  been." 

The  man  regarded  Rhoda  as  she  spoke,  won- 
deringly.  The  fire  of  her  words,  the  splendid 
eolor  that  flashed  over  the  pale  whiteness  of  her 
fiwe  kindled  his  admiration.  For  the  first  time, 
pethape,  he  realized  what  power  of  help  he  had 
flong  away,  when  he  so  coolly  put  that  gifted 
joung  creature  out  of  his  life. 

*'  What  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  to 
her  husband,  Rhoda  ?  Why,  that  was  everything." 

*'  Because  she  partook  both  of  his  love  and 
his  station.  Because  she  was  grandly  mated 
with  a  brave  man,  who  worshiped  her.' '  She  went 
on.  '*  And  in  this  became  so  remarkable  that  to 
oar  day  she  stands  out  the  most  prominent  per- 
sonage of  a  period  brightenM  beyond  others  by 
hnman  intellect.  She  was  a  proud  woman,  there- 
fore ambitious ;  loving,  and  ready  to  centre  every- 
thing in  the  man  she  adored,  and  who  worshiped 
her.  Out  of  this,  more  than  ttom  his  own 
bravery,  the  Duke  won  the  greatness  that  so  long 
outlived  him." 

"  You  are  determined  to  make  me  feel  aU  that 
I  have  lost,"  said  the  man,  with  an  impatient 
gesture.  *'  You  will  not  spare  me.  In  my  life 
and  my  projects  all  your  interest  has  fled.  Well, 
1  may  have  deserved  it." 

Rhoda  was  now  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
with  her  clothes  disordered,  the  lace  of  her  ker^ 
efaicf  torn  aside,  revealing  a  neck  white  ss  lily- 
leaves  underneath,  and  her  garments  all  in  con- 
fbsion,  glittering  and  gorgeous,  against  the  dull, 
drab,  bookgroond  of  the  curtains.    From  her 


head,  made  picturesque  by  the  abundance  of  her 
foiling  hair,  to  the  smaU  shoes,  with  their  Mgh, 
red  heels  and  dainty  buckles,  she  made  a  picture 
that  aroused  more  subtle  feelings  than  the  man 
had  expressed  when  speaking  of  the  ambition 
which  was,  Indeed,  his  ruling  passion.  Rhoda 
saw  herself  fhuned  in  the  carved  scroll-work  of 
an  opposite  mirror,  and,  being  an  artist  in  her 
soul,  gloried  in  the  beauty  that  had  undoubted 
power  over  him  yet. 

**  I  may  have  deserved  that  the  past  should  be 
held  as  a  curse  against  mto ;  but  with  so  much 
that  is  grand  in  your  nature,  Rhoda,  is  there  no 
power  of  forgiveness  ?  Can  you  sacrifice  nothing 
to  the  man  who  loved  you  with  all  his  soul  ?" 

"Loved  me?" 

**  And  who  dares  not  say  that  he  loves  yon 
yet." 

A  flash  of  vivid  light  seemed  to  shoot  across 
the  mirror,  as  Rhoda  lifted  her  eyes  for  a  single 
instant.  The  next,  they  were  downcast,  and 
veiled,  as  If  she  had  not  heard  the  half- whisper* 
ed  words  which,  with  all  his  boldness,  the  mm 
hesitated  to  utter,  for  he  had  loved  this  woman, 
and,  in  some  sense,  the  spell  was  on  him  yet. 

"You  have  saved  my  life,"  she  said,  gently, 
<'and  for  that,  worthless  as  it  is  to  me,  and 
every  one  else,  I  must  be  grateful.  But  for  you, 
I  might  have  been  trampled  to  death  by  the 
horses." 

"  Rhoda,  Rhoda,  that  is  nothing !" 

"Not  if  it  wins  the  forgiveness  you  crave?" 
she  questioned,  lifting  her  eyes  to  bis  face  with 
a  swift  glance  of  the  old  fire.  "  Not  if  it  makes 
me  your  friend  ?" 

"  Girl,  girl,  is  that  possible?" 

The  man  came  a  step  forward ;  but  Rhoda  held 
up  both  hands,  to  prevent  his  eager  approach. 

"  Go,"  she  said ;  "  go  now.  I  am  faint.  I  can- 
not think  steadily." 

"But  some  other  time  you  will  repent  all 
this." 

"  Some  other  time  ?  Yes,  unless  I  am  tempted 

" To  hate  me  again?" 

"  Hate  ?  Oh,  hate  is  never  loud  spoken.  You 
should  know  that.  Besides,  a  woman's  wrath  is 
so  transient,  fierce  as  the  storm  that  is  just  pass- 
ing, and  as  brief.   Why  should  you  care  for  it  ?" 

"  Because  I  care  for  you,  Rhoda." 

"Ah!" 

"  Because  yon  have  proved  more  than  a  wo- 
man— an  angel,  capable  of  for^veness." 

Rhoda  again  put  up  her  hands,  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  growing  pale  again. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  now.  It  is  cruel  to  oppress 
you  even  with  my  thoughtfulness.    Good-by." 
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The  man  almost  knelt  aa  he  took  her  oold 
hand,  and  held  it  firmly  in  his  clasp,  as  if  the 
fire  in  his  own  yeins  could  warm  it  into  some 
gentle  response ;  but  no  dead  bird  ever  lay  more 
cold  in  its  nest  than  those  fingers  met  his. 

"  The  shook  has  been  terrible.  How  cold  you 
are  1  Lie  down,  and  try  to  forget  everything, 
except  that  I  love  you  better  than  my  own  life. 
Do  not  believe  me  when  I  say  that  ambition  is 
the  strongest  passion  a  man  has.  That  is  a  trea- 
son you  should  not  forgive.  There,  now,  rest 
welL     This  once !     This  once  I" 

Humbly,  almost  abjectly,  the  man  Ijfted  Bhoda's 
cold  hand  to  his  lips,  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
treading  lightly  as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Rhoda  started  up 
from  the  bed,  ran  to  the  window,  and  looked  out, 
striving  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
passed  into  the  street.  She  saw  him  pause  be- 
fore the  house,  beckon  a  young  mulatto,  who 
was  leading  his  horse  up  and  down,  and  throw 
himself  into  the  saddle  with  the  powerful  swing 
of  a  strong  man  used  to  such  exercise ;  but  she 
also  saw  that  he  allowed  the  mulatto  to  settle  his 
foot  in  the  heavy  stirrup,  and  made  his  horse 
curvet  airily,  while  the  lad  stood  back  with  his 
cap  uplifted,  as  if  he  were  doing  homage  to  some 
monarch. 

The  expressions  that  swept  Rhoda  Clyde's  face 
were  Bwitl  and  complicated  as  the  impulses  in 
her  boson).  At  first  she  looked  out  triumphantly, 
then  a  glow  of  admiration  followed.  Again,  as 
the  lad  hold  the  sUrrup  almost  kneeling  in  the 
mud,  while  he  bent  to  his  task,  then  stepped  back 
and  lifted  his  cap,  a  gleam  of  mocking  scorn 
predominated,  and  she  laughed  within  herself. 

'*  Ah,  how  my  apothecary  apes  the  king,"  she 
thought.  '*  And  this  it  is  to  be  a  patriot.  This  is 
the  equality  he  speaks  of,  and  fights  for.  See 
how  his  horse  rears,  scattering  his  freebom 
brethren  right  and  left.  How  easily,  how  grand- 
ly he  sweeps  through  the  crowd.  I  wonder  if  it 
is  love  or  hate,  contempt  or  devotion,  that  I  feel? 
A  royalist  at  heart,  he  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  king.  A  hero  in  courage,  Congress  puts 
weaker  men  over  his  head,  and  rewards  him  with 
a  war-horse.  Out  of  such  elements,  what  is  there 
that  a  woman's  vengeance  may  not  work  out  ? 
Oh,  how  I  love — ^how  I  bate  this  man!  This 
keen  feeling  shifts  from  joy  to  anguish  so  wildly 
that  I  cannot  tell  which  it  is." 

Not  till  this  martial  figure  was  lost  in  the 
crowd,  did  Rhoda  leave  the  window.  Tlien  she 
went  slowly  back  to  the  bed,  and  lay  down  un-  ; 
der  the  shadow  of  those  drab  curtains,  not  to 
sleep,  that  was  impossible ;  but,  while  she  seemed 
to  rest,   a  thousand  whirling  thoughts   swept : 


across  her  £soe,  and  her  eyes  grew  bright,  like 
stars,  or  dim,  like  shadowed  waters,  as  memory 
or  plans  for  the  ftiture  held  possession  of  her 


**  But  for  her,"  she  whispered  to  the  strange, 
wild  face  that  looked  on  her  fh>m  the  mirror ; 
"  but  for  her,  I  m^t  forget.  She  shall  never 
mount  to  greatness  by  his  side.  Never,  never ! 
So  long  as  I  have  a  tongue  to  persuade,  or  beauty 
to  allure.  He  has  not  forgotten,  he  cannot  for- 
get. The  world  shall  no  longer  hold  it  a  ques- 
\  tion  of  doubt  whether  I  rejected  him  or  he  gave 
me  up.  His  ewn  conduct  shall  settle  that.  Of 
all  the  strong  passions  that  make  up  his  charac- 
ter, one  thing  is  wanting,  the  prudence  thai 
subdues  fierce  desires  into  quietness,  the  self- 
control  that  curbs  will  into  strength.  Did  he 
possess  these,  my  power  over  him  would  be  no- 
thing.   As  it  is  1     Oh,  as  it  is  I" 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Babrivofo&d  came  across  the  Park  with  the 
physician  by  his  side,  still  unsteady  in  his  walk, 
still  white  from  the  shock  those  wild  horses  had 
given  him.  The  gentle  lady,  who  had  been  so 
truly  his  friend,  was  in  peril,  perhaps  dead ;  for 
so  she  looked,  as  Kingsford  had  carried  her  past 
him,  in  the  street.  While  there  was  a  chance  of 
serving  this  DBiir,  good  woman,  he  had  no  thought 
for  himself,  no  real  consciousness  of  the  ii^ury 
he  had  received.  Indeed,  he  forgot  the  causes 
of  enmity  that  should  have  kept  him  back,  and 
was  going  into  Abigail  Boardman's  parlor  with 
the  physician,  when  he  saw  Grace  Kingsford 
standing  near  the  door,  with  both  hands  to  her 
face,  and  weeping  bitterly.  This  brought  the 
young  man  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  position, 
and  he  hardly  had  strength  to  ask  the  question 
that  made  his  heart  stand  still  as  it  was  whis- 
pered. 

**  Is  she  worse  ?    Is  she  dead  ?" 

Grace  dropped  her  hands,  and  reached  them 
toward  him,  trying  to  smile,  though  the  effort 
brought  fresh  tears  to  her  eyes. 

**  She  is  alive,  but,  oh,  Rufus,  my  father  will 
not  have  me  near  her.  She  cannot  speak.  She 
is  in  pain,  and  sometimes  I  can  see  her  eyes 
searching  for  me;  but  I  dare  not  go  to  her. 
What  shall  I  do  ?    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

Barringford  held  her  hands  close,  but  his  own 
were  cold  as  marble. 

"  I  will  go  to  him.  I  will  say  that  all  the 
blame  Is  mine.  Do  not  cry  so  bitterly.  All  wUl 
be  well,  if  the  dear  mother  is  only  alive." 

"  Hear  how  she  moans!"  said  Grace,  pitoously. 

''Thank  God,  that  she  can  moan,"  answered 
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the  young  man,  relieved  from  hifl  greatest  dread 
by  the  sounds  of  pain  that  reached  him  from  the 
next  room.  "  I  had  a  terrible  thought,  that  we 
should  never  hear  her  Toice  again." 

Barringford  would  have  gone  into  the  parlor 
ithen,  with  a  generous  impulse  to  gave  Grace,  by 
taking  some  great  blame  on  himself,  but  that 
momeut  Abigail  Boanlman  glided  through  the 
door  rather  more  swiftly  than  usual,  and  with  a 
iklnt  look  of  alarm  on  her  placid  countenance. 

"  Is  she  worse  ?  Is  she  much  hurt  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned, laying  his  hand  on  the  closely-sleeved 
arm  of  the  Quakeress. 

Abigail  did  not  stop  to  answer,  but  glided  up 
stairs,  smoothing  down  her  sleeve  as  she  went. 
Entering  the  spare  bed-chamber,  she  went  to  a 
closet,  and  taking  some  old  linen  from  a  shelf, 
began  to  tear  it  into  strips,  measuring  them  off 
with  exact  precision,  but  losing  no  time.  While 
in  the  midst  of  her  work,  she  saw  Rhoda  lying 
a  heap  of  gay  silk  and  lace,  half-buried  in  the 
feather-bed.  Now  the  glow  of  rich  colors  always 
had  a  disturbing  effect  on  Abigail,  and  this  mass 
of  warm  hues  affected  her  as  scarlet  fires  some 
animals  to  wrath.  She  walked  up  to  the  bed, 
still  tearing  at  her  linen,  and  looked  searchingly 
down  upon  the  girl.  The  tumbled  state  of  those 
obnoxious  garments,  the  masses  of  hair  falling 
loose  upon  the  pillows,  and,  above  all,  those 
shoes,  with  high,  red  heebi,  sloping  down  to  the 
hollow  of  the  i\>ot,  warmed  her  decorous  old  soul 
into  something  like  resentment. 

'*  Is  thee  »o  hurt,  that  thee  cannot  lie  smoothly 
on  the  bed?'  she  questioned,  tearing  another 
strip  of  linen,  with  a  faint  jerk  of  the  hands, 
that  seemed  an  enormous  outburst  of  passion  to 
herself. 

"  No,  I  am  not  hurt;  only  shaken  a  little," 
answered  Rhoda. 

»*  Not  hurt  ?  Then,  why  is  thee  here,  when 
there  is  need  of  help  below  stairs  ?" 

"Help,"  said  Rhoda,  languidly.  "Who  is 
hurt,  then?" 

"  Had  thee  listened,  thee  might  have  heard 
the  groans." 

"Whose groans?  NotMrs-Kingsford's?  What 
has  chanced  to  her  ?  I  did  not  think — I  did  not 
know.  What  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Kings- 
ford  ?" 

"  Her  arm  is  broken,  it  is  to  be  feared." 

"  Her  arm  ?  Great  heavens !  I  will  go  down 
at  once." 

Rhoda  sprang  from  the  bed,  and  was  hurrying 
to  the  door,  but  Abigail  stood  in  her  way. 

"  Not  as  thee  is  dressed,"  she  said,  with  gentle 
severity.  "  Men  are  standing  about  the  door, 
and  might  look  in." 


"  What  do  I  care  for  men  at  the  door?"  cried 
the  girl,  impatiently  turning  to  the  glass,  and 
making  a  hurried  attempt  to  force  her  hair  into 
something  like  order.  "  One  does  not  think  of 
a  grand  toilet  when  people  are  hurt,  and  moan- 
ing like  that?" 

"Thee  must  take  a  little  time,"  said  Abigail, 
resolutely  closing  the  door,  and  passing  down 
stairs  with  the  bandages  laid  smoothly  over  lier 
arm,  and  feeling  as  if  she  had  shut  in  a  storm 
that  threatened  the  decorum  of  her  house ;  but 
she  was  checked  in  the  passage  by  Grace  Kings- 
ford. 

"  Oh,  Abigail,  Abigail  I  TeD  me,  is  she  dying?" 

"Dying,  Grace?  There  is  no  one  likely  to 
die." 

"  Thank  God  I  Oh,  yon  are  so  kind,  Abigail, 
so  kind !  Has  she  asked  for  me  ?  Does  she 
know  that  I  must  not  come  in?" 

"Thee  must  come  in,"  answered  the  Qua^ 
keress,  in  her  firm,  mild  way.  "  Nothing  should 
keep  a  child  from  her  mother.    Come." 

Grace  cast  one  farewell  look  at  her  lover,  hesi- 
tated an  instant,  and  passed  into  the  parlor, 
looking  timidly  at  her  father,  who  stood,  stem 
and  pale,  near  the  settee  on  which  Mrs.  Kings- 
ford  lay.  A  frown  darkened  his  face  as  she 
•came  in,  but  he  moved  a  little  on  one  side,  that 
she  might  find  a  place  near  the  couch. 

As  if  she  felt  the  gentle  presence  of  her  child, 
Mrs.  Kingsford  opened  her  eyes,  and  made  a 
faint  effort  to  smile ;  even  tried  to  lift  her  hand, 
but  the  pain  that  foDowed  left  her  faint  and 
helpless  again. 

"Thee  had  better  stand  away  now"  said  Abigail 
Boardman,  addressing  Mr.  Kingsford.  "  More 
room  and  steady  hands  will  be  needed  here. 
Hush,  child  1     These  sobs  trouble  her." 

With  geutle  force,  Abigail  led  the  girl  into  an- 
other room,  and,  after  that,  took  Mr.  Kingsford 
by  the  arm,  and  softly  conducted  him  through 
the  same  door,  and  up  to  the  chair  into  which 
Grace  had  follen. 

"Does  thee  wish  to  break  her  heart?"  she 
said,  with  much  earnestness.  "  Whfit  has  the 
child  done,  that  thee  should  seem  to  be  made  of 
iron  to  her  ?" 

Grace   Uft«d  her  face,   all  pallid  and  tear- 
stained,  with  a  look  of  piteous  entreaty. 
"  Oh,  father,  what  have  I  done  ?" 

Absolutely  against  his  own  proud  will,  Mr. 
Kingsford  laid  his  hand  on  the  girVs  shoulder: 
and  when  she  began  to  sob,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion, 

"Be  quiet  I    Be  quiet  I    This  is  no  time  nor 

phwe " 

Here  he  broke  off,  almost  with  a  cry,  for  out 
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of  the  next  room  came  a  sharp  shriek  of  anguish, 
that  made  every  nerve  in  his  frame  shiver. 

Then  Grace  sprang  to  her  feet,  flung  herself 
on  her  father's  bosom,  and,  with  both  arms  about 
his  neck,  trembled  and  listened. 

Another  shriek,  fainter  than  the  last;  a  moan 
or  two,  and  all  was  stiU  in  the  next  room,  save 
the  low  voice  of  the  surgeon,  giving  orders,  and 
the  subdued  steps  of  Abigail  Boardman,  as  she 
moved  to  and  fro,  obeying  him. 

Breathless  with  expectation,  trembling  with 
fear  of  another  outcrj  of  pain,  the  father  and 
cliild  stood  together,  all  differences  between  them 
lost,  for  the  time,  in  overwhelming  sympathy. 
Scarcely  a  breath  was  drawn ;  no  sound,  or  word, 
passed  between  them,  until  Abigail  opened  the 
door,  and  said,  in  her  usual  calm  voice,  which 
no  sorrow  or  joy  could  much  disturb, 

**  Come  in,  now.  It  is  all  over.  She  is  fkint, 
but  resting.     Come  in,  and  be  still." 

The  proud  old  man,  half  angry  with  himself 
already,  for  this  weak  relenting,  stole  into  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Kingsford  lay,  not  insensible, 
but  so  weak  from  pain,  that  she  seemed  like  a 
dying  creature.  Qrace  followed  her  father,  and, 
kneeling  by  the  settee,  kissed  the  lips,  still  white 
and  quivering  with  spent  agony,  until  a  shadowy 
smile  flitted  over  them.  Then  the  heavy  eyelids 
were  lifted,  a  glance  Aill  of  grateftd  love  passed 
from  father  to  child,  and  the  brightness  spread 
over  that  sweet,  worn  ftoe,  as  we  may  imagine 
perfume  to  affect  a  fading  lily. 

Then  the  lips  moved,  and  Kingsford  bent  down, 
holding  his  breath  as  he  listened. 

"  You  have  forgiven  her  and  me  V*  they  whis- 
pered. 

The  stubborn  man  knew,  in  his  heart,  that  it 
was  not  so,  but  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  lips 
that  made  this  gentle  appeal,  sighing  because  it 
was  notUtogether  a  seal  of  perfect  contentment. 

There  was  no  excitement  in  this  scene ;  all 
emotion  was  hushed,  all  sounds  kept  down. 
Abigail  Boardman  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  her 
slender  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  looking  pla- 
cidly on.  The  tumult  without  had  subsided, 
and  she  almost  heard  each  distant  rain-drop  as 
it  fell  fVom  the  eaves  to  the  side-walk. 

In  the  hush  and  depths  of  this  silence,  a  swift 
tapping  of  high-heeled  shoes  came  from  the  stairs, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Rhoda  Clyde  came, 
like  the  rush  of  an  autumn  breeie,  into  the  scene. 
With  a  quick  glance,  she  saw  the  softened  ex- 
pression of  Kingsford' B  face,  the  smile  still  trem- 
bling on  the  lips  of  that  wounded  lady,  and  some 
vague  plan  or  expectation  of  her  own  was  dis- 
turbed. 

«  Ah  I    Thank  God,  she  is  not  dead !     I  saw 


young  Barringford  in  the  hall,  talking  so  earn- 
estly vrith  the  surgeon,  that  it  took  away  my 
breath." 

A  dark  frown  gathered  on  the  face  of  Kings- 
ford, and  his  wife  opened  her  eyes  with  a  sudden 
shock.  Abigail  Boardman  came  forward  quietly, 
but  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  seldom  kindled 
their  placid  blue.  She  was  either  disturbed  by 
this  sudden  rush  into  the  room,  or  more  keen- 
sighted  than  most  persons  of  her  quiet  nature. 

**  Mr.  Barringford — thee  is  speaking  of  th# 
young  man  who  was  almost  trampled  to  death  in 
stopping  the  horses.  He  brought  the  surgeon  here. 
No  one  else  thought  of  it,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  wait  to  learn  if  the  great 
danger  is  past." 

''  Strange  I  Of  course  not.  I  was  only  embar- 
rassed by  finding  strangers  in  the  entry,  and 
was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Barringford  had  acted 
the  brave  part  you  speak  of,"  answered  Rhoda, 
sinking  down  by  the  couch,  in  all  the  disarray 
of  dress  that  had  so  disturbed  the  little  Quaker- 
ess. **  It  certainly  was  not  to  him  that  I  am 
indebted  for  my  poor  life." 

Something  in  this  speech  aroused  the  latent 
antagonism  in  Kingsford,  while  its  high  tone 
offended  him.  Looking  down  upon  his  wife's  face, 
he  saw  that  it  was  contracted  as  with  new  pain. 

"If  Mr.  Barringfford  is  here,  I  must  not  allow 
him  to  depart  without  due  thanks,"  he  said. 
"  He  certainly  threw  himself  in  fi-ont  of  the 
horses,  and  checked  them  in  their  maddest 
plunges;  was  hurt  by  them,  I  greatly  fear." 

Rkoda  looked  up,  in  surprise.  Tliis  change 
did  not  please  her ;  and,  knowing  the  haughty 
nature  of  the  man,  she  had  not  expected  it. 
Grace,  who  knelt  by  her  mother,  softly  kissed 
the  face  against  which  her's  rested,  and  knew 
that  the  caress  was  returned  as  one  recognizes 
the  sympathy  which  has  no  visible  expression. 

Mr.  Kingsford  acted  upon  his  word,  and  went 
into  the  hall  in  search  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  was  in  bitter  enmity,  but  who  had  met  that 
enmity  with  an  act  so  brave,  and  magnanimity 
so  grand,  that  both  must  forever  lie  a  burden 
upon  him.  The  very  pride  which  grew  out  of 
his  patrician  birth  and  breeding,  urged  him  oa 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  that  had  saved 
the  life  most  precious  to  him,  while  it  recoiled 
more  sternly  than  ever  f^om  the  obligation  im- 
posed by  it.  Therefore  it  was  with  a  sensation 
of  relief  that  he  found  the  hall  empty. 

And  now  the  days  went  wearily  on,  while  the 
mother  hung  between  life  and  death,  for  a  fever 
set  in,  and  Mrs.  Kingsford  entered,  as  it  were, 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The 
physician  could  not  understand  this  fever.   Hap- 
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pily  he  did  not  know  its  cause.     For  it  was  not  \ 
the  iigured  limb,  it  was  the  anger  of  her  bus-  ; 
band,  it  was  her  pity  and  sympathj  with  Grace,  [ 
ncking  her  mind  with  anxietj,  that  prevented 
her  recoTcry. 

Daring  these  dajrs  of  dreadftil  suspense,  poor 
Grace  felt,  at  times,  as  if  it  would  almost  be  a 
Uessing  if  she  could  die.  Her  father  rarelj  had 
a  kind  word  for  her.-  She  saw,  of  course,  no- 
thing of  her  loTer.  When  not  at  her  mother's 
bed-side,  she  wandered  about  the  house,  heavj- 
eyed,  with  white  cheeks,  or  sought  a  secluded 
bower  in  the  garden,  where,  shut  in  by  tall 
busbes  from  obeervation,  she  eould  give  way,  un- 
checked, to  her  grief.  There  she  sat,  day  after 
day,  with  clasped  hands,  crying  out,  fh)m  the 
depths  of  her  tortured  soul,  against  the  cruelty 
of  late,  or  praying,  with  streaming  eyes,  that 
Ood  would  preserre  her  mother  to  her,  CTcn  if 
ererything  else  went 


CHAPTER  X. 
tarn  dwellings  in  our  great  Atlantic  cities  of 
the  present  day,  with  all  their  wealth  of  archi- 
tecture and  luxury  of  adornment,  bear  but  a 
comfortless  comparison  with  the  spacious  houses, 
extensiTO  grounds,  and  natiye  parks  that  allowed 
^ace  for  flower-gardens,  breeiy  trees,  and  plesr 
sant  lawnB  around  the  rich  man's  mansion,  and 
the  poor  man's  cottage.  Then  the  euTirons  of 
a  city  were  only  circumscribed  by  the  wishes 
and  taste  of  its  inhabitants,  and  every  city  in 
the  country  had  an  aspect  of  rural  freshness  and 
beauty  which  years  of  abounding  wealth  has 
cramped  into  yast  labyrinths  of  brick  and  stone, 
so  closely  built  in  some  places  that  the  air  of 
hearen  scarcely  finds  room  for  wholesome  circu- 
lation. Then  the  mansions  of  prosperous  men 
were  embowered  with  fine  old  trees,  brightened 
by  flower-gardens,  and  approached  through  in- 
eloeures  that  would  pass  for  towns  in  the  present 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  now  cover- 
ed with  eTidences  of  commerce  and  trade,  Phila- 
delphia stretched  itself  into  a  succession  of  re- 
sidences that,  for  space  and  grandeur,  could 
scarcely  be  excelled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  the  architecture  of  Old  England  had  been 
duplicated  in  the  thrift  and  gloiy  of  a  Tirgin 
soil  and  forest-trees,  Gk)d-planted,  in  the  won- 
derftil  beauty  which  no  art  has  ever  approached. 

Along  this  beautiftil  stream  every  dwelling 
had  its  garden,  its  lawn,  or  door-yard,  from  which 
the  thrift  and  glory  of  natural  wild-flowers  could 
never  be  swept  quite  away ;  its  gwve  of  oaks, 
or  walnuts,  perhaps ;  and  a  thoroughfare  wind- 
ing in  and  out  with  the  sweep  of  the  riveri  each 


as  few  cities  of  the  earth  could  boast.  Here  an*^ 
there,  making  the  scene  more  picturesquely  rural, 
some  pretty  cottage,  or  stone  farm-house  appear- 
ed half-buried  in  apple-orchards,  or  brightened 
in  the  spring-time  by  the  pink-bloom  of  peach- 
trees,  or  snowy  loads  of  cherry-blossoms. 

To  the  rich  and  the  poor,  alike,  nature  gave 
her  finishing  touches  of  beauty,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  its  grounds,  the  luxuriance  of  its  soil, 
and  the  stateliness  of  its  dwellings,  Philadelphia 
was  perhaps  unequaled,  certainly  not  excelled, 
in  the  country,  at  the  time  it  proclaimed  a  free 
government. 

Not  only  on  the  Delaware,  but  up  the  banks 
of  the  beautiful  Schuylkill,  noble  mansions  were 
scattered  with  an  effect  more  and  more  pictur- 
esque, as  the  scenery  became  grander  and  more 
wildly  beautiful. 

The  Kingsford  mansion  formed  a  grand  con- 
necting-link between  these  suburban  dwellings 
and  the  more  compact  buildings  of  the  city. 
With  a  fine  sweep  of  the  riyer  in  fhll  view,  with 
all  the  grandeur  of  stately  old  forest  trees  shad- 
ing it,  with  broad  flower-gardens  ftill  of  glow  and 
color,  it  possessed  all  the  breezy  freedom  of  a 
country  home,  while  a  pleasant  nearness  to  the 
city  brought  the  hum  and  subdued  excitement 
of  active  life  to  its  gates. 

Those  great  stone  lions  crouching  at  the  en- 
trance, kept  guard  over  the  broadest  highway 
and  finest  drive  in  the  neighborhood.  From  this 
back  portico,  gazing  across  the  slope  of  a  velvety 
lawn  and  through  the  branches  of  well-grouped 
;  trees,  one  might  watch  the  white  sails  of  sloops 
;  and  such  small  craft  as  plied  up  and  down  the 
:  river,  carrying  the*farm  produce  of  the  country 
:  to  market,  and  returning  laden  with  household 
I  stores. 

Around  that  dwelling  there  was  no  lack  of 
;  moTement  and  life,  no  chance  of  beautiful  adom- 
;  ment  that  an  artistic  inheritance  of  taste  had  not 
;  embellished. 

The  servants  of  this  fhmily  were  trained  to 
the  most  perfect  subserviance.  The  eldest  house 
servant  never  ventured  on  a  smile  or  a  word  of 
the  familiarity  that  made  a  cordial  link  between 
master  and  servant  in  other  families.  The  hearty 
laugh  of  an  old  gray-headed  black  was  never 
heard  in  that  mansion  when  its  master  was  within 
hearing ;  and  nearly  all  servants  were  then  black. 

But  the  autocratic  rule  of  no  one  man  could 
ever  suppress  the  jolly  humor  and  affectionate 
warmth  of  a  household  negro  in  those  days. 
The  Tcry  distance  color  then  made  between  the 
races,  was  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  encroach- 
ment on  the  one  side,  and  an  inducement  to 
encouraging  kindness  on  the  other. 
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The  Kingsford  mansion,  like  many  others  in 
and  about  Philadelphia,  had  outbuildings  deyoted 
to  the  household  serrants,  pretty  ornamental 
oottages,  where  the  colored  people  oonld,  to  a 
certain  extent,  live  their  own  naturally  idle 
lives,  and  throw  off  the  restraints  thai  lay  rather 
heavy  upon  them  in  the  great  house.  There  the 
old  men  and  women  rested  fhim  their  years  of 
labor,  and  the  young  people  of  the  kitchen  then 
became  happy  and  jovial  when  their  work  was 
done. 

At  a  certiun  age,  however,  oostom  gave  to  the 
old  servants,  when  their  strength  was  well-nigh 
spent,  the  right  of  retiretnent  and  rest  from  hard 
work,  sometimes  leaving  them  good-natured  pen- 
sioners on  the  family  they  had  served,  with  a 
right  to  glery  in  its  prosperity,  and  take  a  share 
in  its  pride,  up  to  the  last  minute  of  their  lives. 
Occasionally  these  old  negroes  might  drift  away 
from  the  home  mansion,  earn  a  little  money  for 
themselves,  and  eigoy  all  the  comforts  of  inde- 
pendence without  anxiety  for  the  future. 

An  old  servant  of  Mrs.  Kingsford,  who  had 
been  married  to  a  free  woman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, celebrated  for  a  dainty  method  of  getting 
up  fine  laces,  had  taken  this  late  lease  of  life, 
and  grad)ially  withdrawn  to  her  cabin,  which 
stood,  like  a  mammoth  bird's  nest.  Just  above 
that  most  romantic  gorge  through  which  the 
Wissahickon  pours  its  bright  waters  into  the 
Schuylkill.  From  taking  his  rest  in  this  rustic 
shelter,  now  and  then,  the  old  man  gradually 
made  it  the  home  of  his  old  age,  still  holding 
himself  as  a  part  of  the  family  in  which  his  life 
had  been  spent,  and  glorying  in  it  as  the  hench- 
men of  old  gloried  in  the  prowess  of  their 
lords. 

Not  till  the  crisp  hair  on  his  temples  was  half 
white,  did  old  Nelse  betake  himself  to  Sally's 
cabin  as  a  home.  Even  then  he  scorned  to  name 
it  as  such,  and  always  bestowed  that  honor  on 
the  stately  mansion  of  the  Kingsfords' . 

At  this  time  the  bright  spring  waters  of  the 
Wissahickon  had  plenty  of  trout  under  the  sha- 
dow of  its  ferny  banks,  for  no  dam  had  ever 
chocked  the  flow  of  its  waters,  and  nothing  but 


a  bridge  of  logs  had  ever  spanned  them.  Indeed, 
old  Sally's  cabin  was  almost  the  only  human 
habitation  on  the  beautifUl  stream,  whose  waters 
made  her  linen  white  as  drifted  snow,  and  on 
whose  ferns  the  delicate  laces  intrusted  to  her, 
were  spread  out  like  cobwebs,  that  a  puff  of  air 
might  blow  away. 

There  was  not  a  shadowy  hollow  in  that  stream, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  innnmerable  springs  that 
gave  it  birth,  that  Nelse  was  not  ftmiliar  with. 
The  trout  might  hide  beneath  drooping  ferns,  or 
float  among  tangled  tree^roots,  where  they  stuck, 
down  through  the  shelving  banks,  ever  so  cun- 
ningly; but  while  their  jeweled  sides  seemed 
hidden  even  from  the  sun,  a  great  blue-fly,  or  a 
tiny  rose-bug,  would  drop  into  the  quiet  waters, 
float  along  the  surface,  rise,  fall,  seem  ready  to 
fly  away,  and  tempted  beyond  all  prudence,  a 
dart  would  be  made,  a  flash  upward,  and  so  the 
poor  jeweled  thing  lay  quivering  on  the  bank, 
the  spoil  of  that  cunning  old  darkey. . 

The  fish  thus  patiently  caught  became  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  old  man,  and  it  was  whispered 
among  his  younger  associates  that  ho  had  silver 
and  gold  coin  hid  away,  a  small  fortune. 

Nelse  was  the  owner  of  an  old  boat,  which 
was  given  him,  in  a  dilapidated  state,  bnt  wae 
soon  remedied  by  his  craft  as  a  carpenter,  and 
he  had  also  dug  out  the  trunk  of  a  mammoth 
beech-tree,  which  swung  side  by  side  with  the 
larger  craft,  in  a  little  cove,  partly  formed  by  an 
abrupt  curve  of  the  river,  partly  dug  and  deep- 
ened by  the  old  man's  spade. 

When  Nelse  had  a  fancy  for  extensive  troutr 
fishing,  he  usually  planted  himself  in  the  canoe, 
and  slowly  followed  the  Wissahickon  up  to  its 
bright  tangle  of  springs,  where  the  larger  boat 
could  not  go.  One  day,  he  was  coming  down 
from  one  of  these  excursions,  when  his  course 
was  checked  by  the  unusual  sound  of  dipping 
oars,  and,  leaning  forward,  and  peering  down 
the  shadowy  stream,  he  discovered  the  outlines 
of  a  boat,  pulled  swiftly  against  the  current,  and 
a  glimmer  of  mingled  colors,  such  as  only  a 
female  could  Wear. 

(to  bb  ooNnmrj!.D.) 
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Sorr,  stibtto  scent,  which  is  to  me  more  sweet 
Than  perftimes  that  come  after,  when  the  rose 
In  all  the  passion  of  her  beauty  blows; 
Here,  even  in  thia  busy  city  street, 
Thou  opeoeat  to  ray  soul  such  sights  as  meet 
The  eye,  when  quite  forgetful  of  past  snows, 
The  earth  beneath  the  sun*s  kiis  throbs  and  glows, 


And  each  thing  feels  the  Inxuiy  of  heat 
Then  art  his  lady's  voice  to  one  who  waits 
In  Summer  twilights  at  her  garden  gates : 

Her  face  not  seen  as  yet ;  thou  art  the  rare 
First  note  of  Nature's  prelude,  that  brings  sc 
The  Spring,  like  a  divine  and  varying  tune. 

Till  Summer  music  vibrates  in  the  air. 


"MY    COUSIN    KATHBRINE." 


BT    VAJffflX    H0P080JC     BU&NETT. 


How  it  was  that  I  got  the  idea  that  ahe  waa  a 
middle-aged  woman  I  hardly  know,  but  certainlj 
that  was  the  idea  I  had.  A  woman  neither  young 
nor  handsome,  and  tough  enough,  even  for  her 
ige,  waa  what  I  expected  to  see  when  I  caat 
^68  on  Miss  IQtty  Macnamara.  And  what  a 
■orpriae  the  girl  was  to  me,  to  be  sure. 

"lorry"  sajs  my  mother,  plaintiyely,  "do 
tiyto  be  agreeable  to  31t^  Kitty  Macnamara. 
Just  to  think  of  all  that  money  going  out  of  the 
&fflily,  when  it  might -be  kept  in  it,  if  you*d  be 
a  bit  ciyil,  and  not  so  off-hand." 

I  bit  o^  Up,  aud  said  nothing,  feeling  that  the 
safest  plan.  ^  When  I  was  out  of  humor,  as  I 
spoke,  I  was  lost ;  and  I  was  oden  enough  out  of 
humor,  bad  luck  to  me  I  And  my  mother  often, 
onconacioualy,  exasperated  me. 

"  You'll  neTer  be  settled  in  life,  Larry,"  she 
would  aay,  **  if  you  don't  dress  better,  and  lay 
atide  that  rag  of  a  hunting-suit.  There  is  not  a 
girl  in  the  county  will  look  at  yoo.  And  you, 
with  the  face  you  haye,  and  the  figure,  six  feet 
if  jou  are  an  inch,  and  letting  your  good  looks 
nu  to  waste,  as  you  do." 

She  was  always  worrying  herself  about  my 
not  marrying.  That  was  worse  than  her  fretting 
orer  my  dogs,  and  horses,  and  guns.  Our  family 
wia  a  fallen  one.  We  had  been  grandees  a  gene- 
ration ago,  and  our  estate  had  ranked  among  the 
finest  in  Ireland ;  but  extrayagance  and  bad  man- 
agement had  been  the  ruin  of  us,  and,  at  twenty- 
one,  I,  lAwrence  OgiWie,  had  found  myself  heir 
to  nothing  but  debt  and  a  large  broken-down 
house,  a  great  burden  of  beautiful  wild  land,  need- 
ing money  at  eyery  turn,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
an  old  name,  and  a  hot,  eyil  temper.  We  were  so 
poor,  indeed,  that  but  for  my  dogs  and  gun,  there 
were  times  when  we  might  haye  had  a  bare  table. 
"You  must  make  a  fine  marriage,  and  retrieye 
the  family  fortunes.  Money  will  make  money 
for  OB,*'  she  said,  '*and  we  can  clear  our  name 
and  ri{^t  our  people,  and  liye  like  Ogilyiee  once 
more.  If  you'll  only  lay  aside  your  ragged  at- 
tire, and  dress  like  a  gentleman,  and  pay  court 
to  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  county  gentry. 
What  prl  might  not  be  proud  to  marry  you, 
I^rry,  my  dear?  Young,  and  handsome,  and 
»n  Ogilyie."  But,  for  my  part,  I  took  a  sayage 
pleasure  in  wearing  my  stained  green  yeWet 
oatil  I  could  afford  to  buy  a  better,  and  I  did 


not  care  for  the  county  gentry  and  their  daugh- 
ters a  jot.  I  had  notions  of  my  own  about  bor- 
rowing a  woman's  money,  and  giying  her  my 
soul  for  security. 

As  to  Miss  Kitty  Macnamara,  it  neyer  crossed 
my  mind  that  she  was  a  young  woman.  Young 
people  did  not  come  to  our  house.  My  mother's 
relatiyes  were  all  old  maids,  or  elderly  married 
people ;  so  if  I  gaye  her  two  thoughts,  the  first 
was  that  I  would  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  the 
second  that  she  might  haye  shown  better  taste 
than  to  come  troubling  her  poor  relations. 

I  held  to  my  resolye  of  keeping  out  of  her 
way,  and  did  not  see  her  for  two  days  after  her 
arriyal,  but  on  the  third  she  came  upon  me. 

I  was  standing  at  one  end  of  the  table,  clean- 
ing my  fayorite  gun  with  my' own  hands,  as  I 
always  made  a  point  of  doing,  when  I  heard 
some  OJae  coming  up  behind  me.  Because  I 
knew  it  was  a  woman's  footstep,  I  guessed  it  to 
be  hers,  and  would  not  turn  round,  pretending 
not  to  hear. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  rebuffed.  She  came  to 
the  table  and  stood  close  to  it,  so  close  that  her 
white  dress  almost  touched  me,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  raise  my  eyes. 

When  I  did  so,  I  blushed  hoUy,  and  lifted  my 
I  cap  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  not  as  amiable  and 
graceful  as  it  might  haye  been.  Instead  of  be- 
ing an  old  woman,  she  was  a  young  one,  tall  and 
lithe  in  figure,  with  soft,  black  hair,  and  soft, 
black  eyes,  and  a  soft,  babyish  white  skin ;  and 
she  stood  there,  smiling  at  me  like  an  innocently 
bold  child.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  laid 
my  cap  down  among  the  old  weapons  on  the 
table.     It  was  impossible  to  put  it  on  again. 

"  Kitty,"  she  said,  in  a  simple,  abrupt  fashion, 
quite  as  if  she  was  sure  I  understood. 

<*  Kitty,"  said  I,  amazed,  and  a  bit  yezed, 
though  not  exactly  at  her. 
She  nodded. 

"  Macnamara,"  she  added,  brightly,  and  not 
at  all  abashed. 

' '  What  1"  I  said.     *  *  Miss  Macnamara  V ' 
"Yes,"   she  answered.     "Of  course,  I  am. 
Kitty  Macnamara.    Who  else  could  I  be  ?" 

It  is  not  my  way  to  be  afraid  of  women,  and  I 
was  not  afraid  of  this  one ;  but  she  had  a  queer 
effect  upon  me.  My  mother  calls  all  unmarried 
women  "young  ladies;"  but  Kitty  Macnamara 
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was  not  a  "  young  lady  ;'*  she  was  a  girl.  She 
might  haye  been  twenty,  or  twenty-one,  or 
twenty-two,  but  she  was  a  girl.  She  was,  as  I 
have  said,  tall,  and  she  carried  herself  like  a 
young  queen ;  but  she  was  a  girl.  Her  white 
gown  fell  in  straight,  simple  folds  about  her  feet. 
Her  dark  hair  was  wound,  loo^  and  softly, 
round  her  head,  and  a  child  of  six  might  haye 
looked  at  me  as  she  did,  when  she  said  to  me,  in 
that  innocent,  suggestiye  way,  "  Kitty.'* 

She  somehow  impressed  me  at  once  with  the 
idea  that  no  one  had  eyer  treated  her  coldly,  or 
spoken  an  unkind  word  to  her,  in  her  life. 

Her  hands  hung  lightly  clasped  before  her, 
and  she  looked  at  my  table  with  a  wistftil  face. 
Like  a  child  again,  as  if  she  knew  she  must  not 
touch. 

"  Your  mother  sent  me,* '  she  said.  "  I  wanted 
to  see  the  armory,  and  she  thought,  perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  showing  me  the  things.  I  can 
wait  until  you  haye  finished." 

I  pushed  my  work  aside. 

**  I  would  rather  take  you  now,"  I  said.  "  Do 
you  suppose  I  would  keep  you  waiting  T  This 
way,  if  you  please." 

I  knew  I  had  not  said  the  right  thing,  and 
that  my  manner  seemed  rough  enough ;  but  she 
did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed.  She  kept  by 
mj  side  as  I  strode  down  the  hall,  and  neither 
of  us  spoke  until  I  pushed  open  the  door  of  the 
armory.  Then,  after  a  single  glance  around  her, 
she  spoke,  nodding  her  head  slowly. 

"  Ah  !  I  shall  like  this,"  she  said.  «  It  le 
like  living  two  Mres  at  once.  There  is  my  life, 
you  see,  and  the  liyes  of  the  men  who  used  these 
things.  It  is  many  liyes,  in  fact.  I  wonder  how 
much  happened  to  the  man  who  broke  that 
sword,  and  how  much  depended  on  its  remain- 
ing unbroken.     I  should  like  to  know." 

Slie  had  spoken  more  to  herself  than  to  me ; 
but  I  answered  her. 

"  A  great  deal,"  I  said.    * '  Life  depended  on  it." 

"  And  it  broke,"  she  said,  sadly. 

Then  she  held  out  Iier  hand  for  it. 

'*  May  I  hold  it  ?"  she  asked. 

1  took  it  do>yn,  and  gaye  it  to  her. 

'*  And  it  broke  I"  she  said  again.  "  Ah,  poor 
fellow  I"  with  a  little  shudder.  "  When  he  lieard 
it  snap,  he  knew  it  had  failed  him,  and  the  end 
had  come  I" 

♦*  He  fought  with  the  broken  blade,"  I  said, 
my  blood .  tingling  as  I  remembered  the  story. 
•*  He  fought  with  it  after  he  felt  his  death-wound. 
One  of  his  yassals  took  it  out  of  his  dead  hand 
afterward.     He  was  an  Ogilyie,  you  know." 

"  Afterward,"  she  said,  softly,  and  then  gaye 
it  back  to  me. 


I  do  not  know  now  long  a  time  we  spent  in  tho 
room  together.  Somehow,  I  found  that  I  had 
more  to  say  to  Eatherine  Macnamara  than  I  had 
eyer  said  to  a  woman  before.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  seemed  so  sure  that  I  was  ready  to 
answer  all  her  questions. 

She  asked  a  great  many,  about  the  weapons, 
about  their  owners,  and  their  liyes ;  odd,  fanci- 
ful questions  for  a  girl  to  ask,  upon  the  whole. 
She  turned  back  to  the  dead  wearers  of  helmets 
and  breastplates,  and  swords,  as  if  her  whoU 
soul  was  in  the  matter.  She  touched  things  in  a 
pretty  reyerent  foshion,  and  her  eyes  saddened 
oyer  them  when  a  tragic  story  reyealed  itself. 

Once  or  twiofe^  she  inyented  a  story  for  herself, 
and  suggested  new  ideas  to  me,  in  a  graye,  child- 
like way. 

"  That  is  bright,  and  looks  almost  new,"  she 
said  once.  **  See,  it  Is  not  hacked  or  scratched 
at  all.  Don't  tell  me  about  that,  please.  It 
lodks  sorrowM ;  as  if  tome  one  had  died  very 
young,  and  people  had  loyed  and  mourned  him, 
so  that  his  sword  was  like  a  sacred  thing,  and 
was  left  untouched." 

I  was  startled  and  moved .  The  story  wns  a 
sad  one,  the  saddest  of  many  that  were  ftill  <'f 
pain  ;  and,  knowing  it  myself,  I  could  not  help 
liking  the  grrl  for  her  fanciftil  tenderness. 

After  all,  the  morning  was  not  wasted.  At 
least,  I  had  found  out  that  I  need  not  hold  mt- 
self  aloof,  and  that  existence  might  go  on  fbr  zne, 
in  its  usual  way.  When  I  returned  to  my  gun- 
cleaning,  I  was  in  a  better  humor  with  myself, 
with  my  mother,  and  with  fortune  generally. 

But  existence  was  not  to  go  on  in  its  usual 
way.  "When  I  went  in  to  dinner,  I  found  that  a 
trifle  of  change  had  taken  place  already.  The 
generally  barren,  cheerless  room  had  brightened 
itself  in  a  style  new  to  me.  My  mother  had  hnd 
somebody  at  work.  Things  were  in  their  riglit 
places;  the  dark  oak  floor  had  been  polished 
afresh ;  the  fire  of  logs  burned  clearly  in  the 
huge  fire-place.  Some  of  our  store  of  long-un- 
used silver  and  porcelain  had  been  brought  to 
light.  We  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  Hying  in 
a  careless,  bare  fashion,  and  had  not  made  the 
best  of  things;  but  her  visitor's  presence  had 
aroused  my  mother's  pride.  She  had  attired 
herself  in  her  best. 

Kitty  Macnamara  stood  near  her,  a  new  vision 
to  me,  in  pale  purple,  and  ^vith  a  pale  pink 
flower  in  her  hair.  As  I  entered,  she  turned 
round  and  looked  at  me ;  and  though  her  glance 
was  quit«  an  unconscious  one,  I  knew,  yet 
that  instant  I  felt  hot,  and  angered,  and  rest- 
less. 

A  little  shade  of  wonder  passed  through  her 
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cjM ;  ui  innoeent  ammae  ti  mj  uaooatli  attire, 
It  m J  rough  demeanor,  and  nnceremonioas  en- 
tnaoe.  They  were  things  to  which  she  was 
aotued. 

fiererd  times,  daring  the  meal,  when  I  glanced 
np,  I  eaeonntered  her  eyes  again.  She  seemed 
to  regard  me  with  a  grave  ourionsness.  I  won- 
dered, grimly,  how  she  liked  the  barren  poverty 
about  her,  and  what  she  had  meant  by  braving 
it  9ie  most  have  known  something  of  it  before 
ike  came. 

She  had  meant  something,  it  appeared;  for, 
ifter  dinner  was  over,  she  told  me  so,  in  a  way 
tJitt  startled  me. 

I  had  gone  to  a  window,  and  stood  look- 
ing out,  when  she  came  and  touched  my  arm, 
HghUy. 

'*  If  yon  please,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  tell  yon 
•omething." 

I  had  no  words  ready,  so  I  suppose  I  only 
stared  at  her  Uke  a  slow,  ill-mannered  fellow,  as 
Iwas. 

"  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  yon  will  not  be 
lony  thai  I  came,*'  she  added,  in  the  quietest 
•ad  simplest  fashion  possible.  **  I  did  not  know, 
intil  a  few  hours  ago,  that — ^that  you  disliked 
strangers  so  much." 

"Who  told  you  I  disliked  strangers T"  I  de- 
oanded,  half-angrily. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  she  answered.  **  I 
iesmed  it  by  accident;  and  yon  must  not  be 
angry  with  «ny  one,  for  my  sake,  through  me. 
I  should  not  have  said  anything,  but  that  I  came 
here  with  ui  object,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
hare  to  relinquish  it.  I — I  hope,"  looking  at 
me  very  gravely,  with  her  great  soft  eyes ;  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  dislike  me." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say  again,  and  was 
ready  to  euEse  myself  for  my  clumsiness.  But 
efea  if  I  had  had  a  fine  speech  ready,  it  would 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  her,  I  fancy.  She 
did  not  give  me  time  to  utter  one. 

"I  hope  you  will  not,"  she  began,  and  then 
broke  off,  to  begin  again,  with  positive  eagerness. 
"Please,  try  not  to  think  of  me  as  a  stranger," 
Eha  said.  **  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  was  a  stranger, 
I  know  you  so  well." 

1  could  not  help  speaking  then. 

**  You  know  me?"  I  exclaimed. 

A  fkint  color  stained  that  babyish  white  skin 
of  hers,  and  she  replied  somewhat  timidly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  **  I  have  known  you  a  long 
time.  I  have  heard  so  much.  If  it  had  not  been 
80, 1  should  not  have  come." 

Instantly,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  one  had 
been  laying  bare  to  her  the  history  of  our  hum- 


what  was  no  one's  business  but  our  own,  mine 
and  my  mother^  s.  So,  I  responded,  something 
roughly, 

"  You  are  very  good,  to  take  so  much  interest 
in  us,  knowing  of  us  only  by  hearsay.    1  hope 
we  deserve  your  sympathy." 
She  looked  actually  frightened. 
**  Oh !"  she  cried  hurriedly.    *'  That  is  wrong, 
indeed.     Yon  are  making  it  very  hard  for  me. 
Please,  don't,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  as  it  will 
be  worse  than  if  1  had  not  spoken  at  all." 
"Oh,  I  am  not  angry,"  I  answered. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  talking  to  her. 
Her  childish  openness  got  the  better  of  a  man. 
Recluse  as  I  was,  I  saw  that  she  knew  no  more 
of  the  world  than  a  baby,  and  that  she  was 
guided  entirely  by  her  own  innocent,  romantic 
notions  of  right  and  wrong.    She  was  without 
fear,  and  without  suspicion. 

It  was  queer  enough,  how  this  slim  slip  of  a 
girl  changed  things  for  us.  One  felt  her  in- 
fluence strangely.  The  house  seemed  ftill  of 
her,  and  yet  she  was  a  quiet»  presence.  The 
servants  put  their  beet  foot  foremost  for  her 
sake,  and  my  mother  began  to  have  aa  aim  in 
life.  Even  I,  myself,  was  guilty  of  a  weakness. 
When  I  came  down  to  dinner,  the  second  day, 
my  mother  glanced  at  me  with  delighted  ap- 
proval, and  afterward  managed  to  whisper  a 
word  or  so  to  me. 

*  <  Ah,  lArry  1  You  are  a  gentleman  now,  dear,*' 
she  said.     *'  That's  as  it  ought  to  be." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  half-vexed  both  at 
her  and  myself. 

"  Why  should  I  frighten  her  f  I  said.     •*  She 

is  used  to  fine  feathers,  it  seems.    If  shabby 

black  is  better  than  shabby  green,  one  may  as 

well  wear  it" 

'•You  are  not  shabby  now,"  she  said.    "No 

man  could  look  better.    You " 

"  Shall  I  show  you  the  hole  under  my  elbow?" 
I  interposed,  "or  the  tear  I  have  pinned  to- 
gether in  the  lining  ?  I  wonder  how  Miss  Kitty 
likes  the  fit  of  my  coat.  Perhaps  you  had  beUer 
tell  her  it  belonged  to  my  father,  and  that  he 
wore  it  when  he  had  grown  elderly  and  stout" 

"  Oh,  Larry,  Lany  1"  cried  my  mother,  shak- 
1  ing  her  head.    "You  have  a  queer  temper  of 
your  own,  sure  enough." 

I  often  thought  of  what  the  girl  had  said  about 
her  object  in  coming  to  us,  but  she  did  njt  refer 
to  it  again  for  msmy  a  day.  Her  manner  toward 
me  was  always  just  what  it  had  been  during  our 
first  interview.  She  was  simple,  frank,  and  fear- 
less. She  never  hesitated  to  ask  me  any  trifling 
favor;  to  show  her  this  or  that;  to  guide  her 


bled  pride  and  fallen  fortunes,  and  talking  of  i  here  or  there ;  to  explain  this  thing  or  the  other. 
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If  I  had  been  a  less  surly  fellow,  we  should  haVe 
made  great  progress  in  a  very  short  time ;  but, 
being  what  I  was,  we  did  not  seem  to  learn  very 
much  of  each  other.  Sometimes  I  thought  that 
she  tried,  in  a  girlish  way,  to  become  better 
friends ;  but  friendships  were  not  easy  for  me, 
and  I  was  so  accustomed  to  silence  and  solitude, 
that  words  were  always  slow  with  me. 

But  my  coldness  was  only  apparent.  Some- 
thing, nay,  many  things,  about  the  child  pleased 
me.  Led  by  a  whimsical  impulse,  I  went  in 
to  her  one  day,  as  she  sat  at  work  by  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  a  minute  near  her,  trying  to 
fashion  some  decent  enough  sounding  speech  to 
make.  But  my  musing  must  have  lasted  longer 
than  I  Intended,  or,  at  least,  she  misunderstood 
it.  Suddenly  I  saw  her  face  change,  and  she 
looked  up  at  me  in  a  helpless,  distressed  way. 

"You  do  not  like  me,"  she  cried,  piteously. 
**  Tou  always  look  as  if — as  if  I  made  you  angry." 

What  was  I  to  say  to  that?  I  think  I  must 
hare  turned  pale.  At  any  rate,  I  lost  my  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  was  more  out  of  patience  with 
myself  than  oyer. 

'*  Thai  is  a  mistake,"  I  said,  and  turned  on 
my  hed,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  because  I 
knew  I  should  blunder  if  I  stayed. 

A  kind  of  fury  seised  upon  me  when  I  found 
myself  outside.  I  did  not  want  to  wound  the 
child,  and  I  was  always  doing  it.  I  must  be 
always  wounding  her,  if  she  fancied  that  her 
presence  was  obnoxious  to  me.  What  a  clumsy 
boor  I  must  haye  shown  myself,  sullen,  and  say- 
age,  and  tongue-tied  I 

It  was  a  wet,  dreary  day,  but  I  took  my  gun 
and  went  out  to  walk  my  ill-humor  off.  I  wan- 
dered farther  than  usual,  and  was  absent  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  When  I  returned  to  the 
house,  I  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  hall,  to  lay 
my  gun  down,  and  then  passed  on  into  the  court- 
yard. I  intended  going  to  the  stable,  but  before 
I  was  half  across  the  yard,  there  came  to  my 
startled  ear  sounds  which  checked  me,  and 
brought  my  heart  into  my  throat  There  was 
the  sharp  report  of  a  gun,  mingled  with  a  crash, 
and  then  a  low,  bitter  cry,  in  a  girl's  Toice ;  a 
cry  of  pain  and  terror. 

A  fierce  curse,  at  my  own  folly  and  careless- 
ness, sprang  to  my  lips.  I  had  left  my  gun  lean- 
ing against  a  piece  of  armor  in  the  entrance-hall, 
and  it  had  been  knocked  down  and  the  charge 
had  exploded.  This  flashed  upon  me  in  a  second. 

In  another  moment  I  was  in  the  house,  in  the 
midst  of  unutterable  confVision,  the  senranta  rush- 
ing, terrified,  from  their  rooms;  my  mother 
exclaiming,  wildly,  and  calling  to  me ;  nobody 
quiet  but  Kitty. Maanamara,  who  drooped  against 


the  wall,  her  pretty  young  Due  as  white  as  her 
drees,  and  with  blood  staining  her  sleeye. 

**Ah,  Larry,  Ltrryl"  cried  my  mother,  in 
hysterical  reproach.  <'  Hayn't  I  been  warning 
you  all  along  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you'd  kill 
some  of  us  some  day,  with  your  dogs,  and  your 
horses,  and  your  guns?" 

There  was  no  time  to  waste  words.  I  strode 
up  to  the  trembling  girl,  and  took  her  in  my 
arms,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  carrying  her 
into  the  nearest  room,  and  laying  her  down  upon 
a  couch. 

"  What  haye  I  done  ?"  I  said  to  her.  *<  Where 
are  you  hurt  ?     Let  me  see." 

I  felt  like  a  yillain ;  and  when,  as  I  touched 
her  arm,  she  began  to  tremble  afresh,  a  cold 
perspiration  started  out  upon  my  forehead. 

**  I  will  be  as  gentle  as  possible,"  I  said,  **  but 
I  must  see  the  wound." 

The  next  few  moments  were  simply  terrible. 
The  wound  itself  would  haye  been  a  mere  no- 
thing to  a  man  or  woman  of  strong  organisation ; 
but  to  this  poor,  delicate  child  it  was  aa  actual 
angui^.  The  shock  she  had  receiyed  had  been 
so  great  that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  could 
not  control  herself.  Her  large  eyes  shone  with 
pain  and  terror,  and,  at  eyery  touch,  a  little  sob 
broke  fit>m  her  white  lips. 

When  my  examination  was  oyer,  I  spoke  to 
her  again. 

<'The  nearest  surgeon  liyes  fiye  miles  ttom 
here,"  I  said,  **  and  it  is  always  douUfUl  whether 
he  is  to  be  found  at  home.  I  haye  dressed  such 
wounds  as  this  one  before.  Will  you  trust  mo 
to  do  what  I  can  at  once,  or  will  you  wait  ?" 

«  I  will  trust  you,"  she  said.  And  then  she 
turned  her  face  away  upon  the  cushion,  and  lay 
quite  still,  waiting  for  me  to  begin. 

I  was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  be  skillful, 
with  my  heart  beating  like  a  trip-hammer,  and 
that  cold  sweat  beading  my  forehead,  but  I  knew 
that  at  least  I  did  not  bungle,  and  I  spared  her 
as  much  pain  as  was  possible.  Still,  before  I 
had  finished,  she  had  fainted,  and  I  was  scarcely 
sorry  to  see  it. 

When  I  had  completed  my  work,  I  got  up, 
hurriedly,  leaying  her  to  my  mother,  and  went 
out  into  the  open  air.  A  womanish  yertigo  had 
seized  upon  me.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and 
felt  weak  to  helplessness. 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  heard  my  mother  speak- 
ing to  a  seryant. 

**  Where  is  Master  Larry,"  she  said. 

I  turned  into  the  hall,  and  answered  for  myself. 

*<Yoa  most  oome  back  to  the  parlor,"  she 
said.  "  The  poor  child  wants  to  see  you  before 
we  take  her  up  stairs." 
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Goiiig  into  Um  room,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  prk  standing  up.  The  next  moment  I  saw 
whj  this  wasL 

•*  I  wanted  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  Tory 
DOfih  hurt,"  she  said.  **  I  am  not,  indeed ; 
please  beliere  me.  The  fUnting  is  nothing.  I 
am  oeyer  yery  strong,  and  always  a  ooward 
ftboat  pain.  That  is  alL  I  should  not  go  to  bed 
now,  but  that  Mrs.  Ogilne  wishes  it.  Did  they 
tell  you  how  it  happened  ?  My  dress  caught  the 
hammer  as  I  passed,  and  I  gave  a  little  puU 
without  looking.     It  was  all  my  own  flMilt." 

**  It  was  not  your  fiuilt,  at  all,"  I  said.  "  It 
was  mine.  I  was  a  heedless  fool.  I  ought  to 
hsTe  my  neck  wrung.  But  I  have  beenpunished." 

"But  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  punished,"  she 
said,  in  gentle  distress.     '*  That  is  worst  of  all." 

*'  You  had  better  come  up  stairs,  Kitty,  and 
hsTe  some  gruel,"  suggested  my  mother,  plain- 
tirely,  as  usuaL  It  was  her  habit  to  suggest  gruel 
upon  all  occasions.  If  a  man  had  been  acci- 
dentally dee^itatod,  I  think  gruel  would  haye 
ooeurred  to  her  at  once  as  a  happy  thought. 

*'Why  gruel,  in  Heayen's  name  I"  I  cried. 
As  if  it  was  not  bad  enough  to  be  shot,  without 
bdng  forced  to  swallow  grueL 

"Gruel  neyer  did  anybody  any  harm,"  re- 
timed  my  mother,  with  dignity.  *'  I  haye  heard 
a  great  aunt  of  mine  say  that  her  father's  grand- 
mother drank  three  quarts  a  day." 

"  I  will  take  some  gruel  if  yon  would  like  me 
to,"  oaid  Kitty,  prettily  submissiye.  **  I  like  it, 
a  little." 

And  «miiing  back  at  me  with  subliioe  courage, 
she  went  away,  to  be  dosed. 

From  that  day  forward,  it  seemed  quito  natu- 
ral that  I  should  stay  indoors,  instead  of  going 
out  I  dressed  the  pretty  arm  eyery  morning, 
and,  through  doing  so,  learned  a  great  deal.  I 
learned  to  look  at  the  girl's  &ce,  and  to  meet ; 
her  dark  eyes  without  acting  like  a  dumb  idiot. 
I  learned  to  find  words  to  use,  and  to  haye  my 
tenses  about  me.  By  the  time  the  pretty  arm 
had  healed,  I  think  I  might  almost  say  that  I 
was  a  different  man. 

"  I  haye  neyer  asked  you  to  forgiye  me  yet," 
I  laid  to  her,  the  day  I  took  the  bandage  off. 

"  There  was  no  need,"  she  answered.  *'  There 
WIS  no  need,  Mr.  Lawrence." 

"But  there  was  need,"  I  said,  brusquely; 
and,  giving  way  to  an  impulse  of  tenderness  and 
remorse,  I  bent  forward,  and  kissed  the  scar 
the  wound  had  left  behind. 

I  was  always  forgetting  she  was  a  woman.  I 
forgot  then,  and  remembered  it  with  a  flush  of 
uger  at  my  own  transgression.  But  there  was 
no  anger  on  her  face,   only  a  little  innocent 


grayity  in  her  girlish  eyes,  as  she  drew  her  hand 
away. 

**  Yon  did  not  mean  to  do  that,"  she  said. 
<'No,"  I  said,  "I  did  not.     Your  child-&ce 
betrays  me.    liow,  you  haye  two  things  to  for- 
giye." 

**  I  forgiye  them  both,"  washer  simple  speech. 
Her  child-&ce  did  betray  me.    She  was  more 
of  a  woman  than   I  fancied.    She  saw  many 
thinge  of  which  I  neyer  dreamed.     Her  beauti- 
ful eyes  had  a  wonderfully  clear  yision. 

"  You  are  yery  good  to  me,"  she  said,  one 
night.  "Why  are  you  not  as  good  to  other 
people?" 

*'  To  other  people  7"  I  repeated. 
Sensitiye  as  her  nature  was,  she  had  a  curious 
courage  of  her  own.    She  met  my  eyes  brayely. 
**  You  are  not  so  kind  to  your  mother.'  * 
I  gaye  a  slight  start. 
**  Am  I  eyer  unkind  to  her  ?"  I  asked. 
<*Yes,"    she    answered,    to    my  amazement. 
*'  You  are  unkind  because  you  are  careless.  You 
are  stronger  than  she  is,  and  you  show  her  that 
her  fkncies  make  you  impatient.     That  is  not 
kind,  it  was  a  little  selfish.     She  is  not  young 
enough  to  begin  to  oyercome  fjuacies  now,  and 
they  seem  real  to  her." 

I  was  stung  to  the  quick,  and  could  not  help 
showing  it 

«  Is  there  anything  else?"  I  said. 
•  Yes,"  yery   gravely.      "Sometimes — often, 
you  are  not  yery  respectful — and  she  loves  you 
very  much." 

•*  Th:ink  you,"  I  remarked,  somewhat  dryly. 
It  was  sometime  before  I  moved,  or  spoke 
i  again.  I  could  not  help  being  silent  The  girl 
had  given  me  something  to  think  about.  She 
had  said  what  was  true,  and  yet  I  had  never 
condescended  to  think  so  before.  I  had  been 
impatient  enough,  and  now  and  then  I  had  been 
the  reverse  of  respectful. 

A  slight  movement  from  my  companion  roused 
me.  She  had  risen  f^m  her  seat,  and  stood  re- 
garding me  with  sad  eyes,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  little  air  of  dignity. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  displeased  you,"  she  said. 
•*  But  it  is  true." 

"  Stay !"  I  exclaimed,  for  I  saw  she  had  mis- 
understood me  once  again,  and  was  about  to 
leave  me.  "  That  means  that  you  think  I  am 
savage  enough  to  resent  what  you  have  said." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  eyes  shone  as  if 
tears  were  on  the  point  of  rising  in  their  depths. 
**  I  do  not  resent  it,"  I  protested,  almost  pas- 
sionately. **  I  know  it  is  true,  and  I  wish  it 
was  not.  Will  you  believe  me,  if  I  promise 
that  I  will  try  to  behave  myself  better  ?" 
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Perhaps  I  fHghtaned  her  a  little  with  my  yehe- 
mence.  But  she  was  very  gentle,  and  did  not 
draw  her  hand  away  this  time,  when  I  kissed  it. 
She  eren  let  me  hold  it  when  I  sat  down  by  her 
side,  and  talked  to  her.  And  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  began  to  feel  that  1  was  not 
as  immoTable  as  I  had  always  fancied  myself. 

The  greatest  dullard  could  guess  where  the 
tides  carried  me  to.  I,  who  had  held  myself 
aloof  from  all  womankind,  eyen  from  all  the 
world,  fell  madly  in  loye  now.  I  could  not  tear 
myself  from  her.  I  followed  her  here  and  there. 
I  was  her  companion  always.  I  had  neyer  been 
happy  before ;  and  I  began  to  be  happy.  I  for- 
got my  poverty,  and  no  longer  rebelled  against 
fikte.  I  oared  for  nothing  but  to  be  near  this 
child,  and  to  teach  her  taat  she  might  trust  me. 

«<  I  was  a  litUe  afraid  of  you  at  first,  I  think," 
she  said  to  me  once ;  '*  but  not  now,  not  now," 
shaking  her  pretty  head,  and  smiling  softly. 
"Now  I  know  you  better." 

Happiness  was  so  new  to  me,  that  I  lived  as 
in  a  kind  of  dream.  I  scarcely  thought  of  the 
future.  Each  day  was  sufficient.  Yet  I  did 
not  tell  my  love.  I  imagined  that  if  I  revealed 
my  heart  to  her,  she  might  shrink  from  me. 

So  we  went  on,  until  I  had  gone  too  far  to 
turn  back,  and  then  I  was  checked  suddenly. 
And  it  was  my  mother  who  awakened  me. 

"  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you,  Larry,"  she 
said,  sitting  by  the  fire,  one  night;  '<and  it's 
what  I  always  longed  for.  I've  even  prayed 
that  you  mightn't  harden  your  heart  against  her, 
and  throw  your  chance  away.  Money's  a  fine 
thing,  Larry,  and  there's  no  knowing  how  many 
thousands  a  year  that  innocent,  baby-faced  crea- 
ture has.  And  who  could  help  loving  her,  too  ? 
It's  a  fine  thing,  though,  that  she  came  here  so 
young,  before  she  had  seen  anything  of  the 
world,  or  met  other  men.  She's  the  kind  of 
soft-hearted  thing  to  be  easily  won,  you  see." 

It  came  on  me  like  a  blow.  I  saw  it  all  at 
once,  what  I  had  actually  forgotten  before.  She 
had  everything  that  fortune  could  give  her.  I 
had  nothing.  I  was  a  beggar;  and,  worse,  a 
beggar  who  could  not  beg.  And  I  was  taking 
advantage  of  her. 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Katherine  Maonamara?" 
I  said ;  and  my  blood  grew  hot  as  I  spoke. 

*♦  To  be  sure,"  she  answered.    "  Of  Kitty." 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,"  I  said,  rising  from 
my  seat,  "  that  you  have  thought  of  things  I 
have  not  thought  of.  I  shall  never  be  a  rich 
man  on  Katherine  Macnamara's  money,  if  I  live  a 
thousand  years  1"    And  I  strode  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  all  over  in  ten  minutes,  and  less.  I  had 
been  strong-willed  and  stubborn  from  a  child. 


I  was  full  of  passionate  misery,  but  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  stand  aside.  I  would  not 
take  this  undue  advantage  of  her  ignorance.  If 
she  had  been  older,  and  had  tried  the  outer 
world,  even  then  I  should  have  made  an  effort 
to  conquer  myself*,  but,  as  it  was — ^well,  I  would 
return  to  the  old  life. 

I  went  back  to  my  dogs  and  guns  the  next  day. 
I  did  not  trifle  with  temptation.  I  turned  away 
tcom  the  pained  wonder  in  the  girl's  fkce,  and 
resisted  her  gentle  advances.  I  went  out  gloomy 
and  miserable,  and  came  in  hopeless  and  bitter. 
I  was  silent  and  cold,  when  my  heart  burned 
within  me.  I  fought  a  cruel  battle  with  myself, 
and  would  not  be  subdued.  Scores  of  times,  in 
the  days  that  followed,  I  met  the  dark,  appeal- 
ing eyes,  and  almost  gave  way  to  my  folly ;  but 
it  was  only  "almost."  I  could  not  help  seeing 
that,  after  a  little  while,  the  pretty  face  grew 
pale  and  sad,  and  the  sweet  voice  had  a  tone  of 
pain  in  it.  She  did  not  understand,  and  was 
unhappy.  Once  I  came  upon  her,  sitting  alone, 
in  a  deep  window ;  and  when  she  turned  toward 
me,  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  I  pretended 
not  to  see  them.  If  I  had  spoken  a  word,  or  if 
she  had  spoken,  and  I  had  heard  a  tremor  in 
her  voice,  I  should  have  shown  all  my  frenzy. 
Many  a  day  I  stayed  out  late,  hoping  that,  when 
I  reached  home,  the  child  would  be  gone.  1 
used  to  fancy  that  she  would  make  up  her  mind 
suddenly  leave  us. 

But  with  all  my  fancies,  I  never  dreamed  of 
what  really  happened  in  the  end.  I  came  home 
one  evening  at  dusk,  after  a  long  tramp,  and 
suddenly  my  mother  flew  out  of  the  dining^ 
room,  and  caught  me  by  the  arm,  trembling  with 
excitement,  and  panting  for  breath. 

"  Lany  1  Larry !  Larry  I"  she  cried  ;  and  she 
shook  my  arm  with  all  her  strength. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  Larry  1"  she  said,  hysterically,  "  you 
have  got  the  money,  after  all  I" 

"Themoney !"  Istammered.  "Whosemoney?" 

"  Miss  Kitty  Macnamara's,"  she  answered. 

I  thought  she  had  gone  mad,  but  her  next 
words  made  the  matter  clearer. 

"  Come  into  the  parlor,"  she  said.  "  The  gen- 
tleman is  there— the  lawyer — and  he  will  tell 
you.  She  is  dead,  and  all  her  money  has  come- 
to  you ;  and  we  have  been  making  a  mistake. 
Ours  is  not  the  rich  Miss  Maenamara  at  all.  She 
was  an  old  wonuui,  and  our  Kitty  has  only  a 
paltry,  little  income.  Come  into  the  room ^" 

But  I  would  not  hear  another  word.  I  grew 
hot  and  cold.  I  trembled  fW>m  head  to  foot.  I 
clinched  my  hand  to  keep  ttom  breaking  out  in 
some  fhintic  way. 
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'*  Where  is  she  ?"  I  demanded, 
"She?"  faltered  my  mother. 
" I  want  Katherine Macnamara,*'.! said. 
Kstherine  1" 
"She   IB   in   the   armoiy,"    she  answered 


My 


I  broke  awaj  from  her,  and  strode  through 
the  hall.  The  door  of  the  room  we  called  the 
tnnorj  was  closed,  bat  I  pushed  it  open.  I  saw 
the  lissom  figure  in  its  white  dress,  standing  hy 
one  of  the  tall,  deep  windows,  and  Kitty  Mac* 
Dsmara  turned  her  ftir  ohild-f)Eu;e,  tear-wet,  to- 
ward me. 

"I  haye  deoeiTed  jon,  too,"  she  said.  **  And  I 
did  not  know,  I  did  not  think '* 

I  took  hold  of  her  little  wrists,  and  held  them. 

"  Do  yon  think  I  have  cared  for  this  accursed 
money  ?"  I  eried,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  excite- 
ment "  It  has  nearly  broken  my  heaH.  Do 
yon  not  know  that  I  Ioyo  you  madly,  and  that  it 
stood  between  us  ?" 

She  started  back,  quite  pale  in  her  wonder. 

«  LoTe  me  ?"  she  exclaimed.  <*  You  love  me?" 

I  was  bat  a  rough  wooer.  I  could  only  woo 
in'my  own  way. 

"Yes,  love  you,"  I  answered.  »*IiOve  you — 
lore  you !" 

And  then  something  I  saw  in  her  sweet,  young 
ftoe,  made  me  lift  both  the  hands  I  held  to  my 
Ups. 

"  Katherine !  Katherine !"  I  said.  *'  Good  Heav- 
ens !  how  I  have  suifered  for  you,  during  these 
lut  few  days !" 

Words  came  fiist  enough  then.  My  story  told 
itMlt  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  listened, 
and  before  I  finished,  she  had  fluttered  like  a 
bird  to  my  breast. 

"  My  preUy  Katherine !"  I  said.  «•  My  pretty 
Katherine !  I  pray  God  that  yon  may  learn  to 
loTe  me." 

"  1  need  not  learn,"  she  faltered.  "  I  have 
been  unhappy,  too.  I  thought  that  I  must  go 
away,  and  I  could  not  bear  it ** 


**You  shall  never  go  away!"  I  cried,  with 
tempestuous  fervor.     "  Never !  Never  I" 

What  cared  I  for  fortunes  and  impatient  law- 
yers ?  Let  them  wait,  while  I  listened  to  my  pretty 
Katherine,  as  she  told  me  her  innocent  little  ro- 
mantic story — such  a  tender,  unselfish  little 
story,  built  as  it  was  upon  her  own  simple  un- 
worldly lovingness. 

"  I  heard  about  you  when  I  was  a  little  child," 
she  said ;  **  and  I  used  to  think  about  you,  and 
pity  your  loneliness  always.  And  then,  as  I 
grew  up,  I  used  to  wonder  how  far  my  money 
would  help  you.  And  so  I  made  a  little  plan. 
I  thought  if  I  could  not  make  you  richer,  I 
could  make  you  happier,  perhaps,  if  you  would 
let  me.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  here  and 
tiy  to  be  so  good  and  thoughtful,  that  you  would 
both  learn  to  love  me,  and  want  me  to  stay  ;  and 
then  I  could  give  my  money  to  your  mother,  and 
ask  her  to  let  me  be  her  daughter,  and  your 
sister.  That  was  what  I  meant  when  I  said  I 
had  an  object  in  coming.  I  never  thought  there 
could  be  any  mistake.  When  I  spoke  to  your 
mother  of  my  income,  I  thought  she  knew  how 
much  it  was.  I  never  saw  the  rich  Miss  Mncna- 
mara  in  my  life.  She  was  angry  with  my  father 
for  giving  me  her  name.  She  said  he  did  it  to 
get  money  out  of  her.  She  thought  everybody 
was  plotting  for  her  money.  Poor  woman !" 
with  grave  speculation.  '*  I  wonder  what  she 
will  do  without  it  now  I" 

We  went  into  the  parlor  afterward,  to  hear  the 
other  story ;  and  when  it  had  been  told,  I  knew 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Ireland, 
thanks  to  Miss  Kitty  Macnamara's  having  died 
without  a  will. 

"  You  can  live  like  an  Ogilvie  and  a  gentleman, 
Larry,"  said  my  mother,  when  we  were  left  to 
ourselves,  "  and  you  can  marry  whom  you  like." 

«•  Thank  you,  mother,"  said  I.  "  That's  plea- 
sant news  to  hear ;  for,  God  willing,  I  mean  to 
marry  my  cousin  Katherine." 

And,  three  months  from  that  day,  I  did. 
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Tu  dark  t  pltdi  dank  1  no  ftar  gleaoM  on  my 
No  Usht,  aye,  e'er  w  fiur  to  guide  me  by — 

No  Tofee  with  loTe*a  sweet  tones  to  bid  me  stay- 
**EUI  nit  Lama  Sabachthani  r 


No  mother  now  to  shield  my  weary  head 
Upon  her  breast,  and  soothe  the  Utter  cry, 

She  too.  alas  I  is  nnmbered  with  the  dead, 
-lai!  EUl  Lamaflatechthaoir* 


Bereft  of  all  that  makes  life  pleasant  now, 
I  long  for  Death,  bat  me  he  passes  by ; 

Pain  and  regret  alone  are  on  my  brow, 
**  Eli !  Eli !  Lama  Sabachthani  r 


No  home,  ah  I  nonght  that  I  can  call  my  own ; 

Destroyed  and  wrecked  near  erery  earthly  ti»— 
I  tnm  ftom  these  and  look  to  Thee  alone, 

•«£U1  BUI  Lama  Sabachthani  r 


MARSHALL'S    BARN 


BT     DOBOTHT     DALS. 


SiLvmiTON  is  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  New  Eng-  ; 
land  town,  lying  in  as  charming  a  bit  of  ooontry 
as  one  could  ask  to  see.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
Tillage,  the  road  toward  the  south  passes  an 
old  stone  house,  which  has  been  standing  there 
since  Revolutionary  times,  and  still  looks  strong 
enough  and  ample  enough  to  be  the  future  home 
of  generations  yet  unborn. 

About  it,  and  beyond  it,  lie  broad  fields  of 
grain,  growing  yellow  under  the  August  sun- 
shine, and  acres  of  com,  rustling  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

And  all  this  is  the  property  of  one  fortunate 
man.  Standing  upon  the  broad  balcony  of  the 
old  stone-house,  he  can  look  toward  the  east,  and 
toward  the  west,  and  call  it  all  his  own,  almost 
as  far  as  he  can  see. 

But,  some  years  ago,  the  farm  had  two  owners, 
and  Richard  Dean,  who  lived  in  the  stone  house, 
and  John  Marshall,  who  owned  the  land  opposite 
to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  were  no 
friends.  There  had  been  some  ancient  quarrel 
about  landmarks,  and,  like  true  Capulets  and 
Montagpies,  the  families  had  nursed  their  en- 
mity, and  transmitted  it  ftrom  father  to  son,  along 
with  the  family  acres. 

There  had  been  Deans  and  Marshalls  in  Sil- 
verton  almost  from  the  time  when  the  town  first 
had  a  name;  but  they  were  fW)m  widely  dif- 
ferent walks  in  life.  The  first  of  the  Deans  was 
an  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  who,  in  travel- 
ing through  the  country,  was  charmed  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place,  bought  a  large  tract 
of  land  there,  and  built  the  stone  house  of  this 
story.  The  first  of  the  Manthalls  came  into  Sil- 
verton  with  all  his  worldly  goods  in  the  bundle 
which  he  carried  under  his  arm,  and  the  bundle 
was  not  heavy.  He  came,  as  *' hired  man,"  to 
one  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  After 
a  year's  service,  he  married  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, who,  being  an  only  child,  in  process  of  time 
dutifully  inherited  her  father's  acres,  and  handed 
them  over  to  her  lucky  lord. 

Since  those  days  there  had  been  great  changes. 
None  of  the  Deans  had  ever  added  to  their  origi- 
nal inheritsnee,  and  one  of  the  race  had  so  crip- 
pled his  resources,  by  extravagant  living,  that  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  sell  a  portion  of  his 
estate.  The  Marshalls,  fh>m  father  to  son,  had 
ever  been  a  firugal  set ;  and  the  grandfiither  of 
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John  Marshall  was,  by  this  time,  able  to  buy  the 
land  which  his  £s8t-living  neighbor  was  forced 
to  part  with.  It  was  firom  a  dispute  as  to  land- 
marks, arising  finom  this  sale,  that  the  quarrel 
which  we  have  mentioned  sprung.  The  case  was 
carried  to  law.  The  Deans  came  off  victorious, 
and  the  Marshalls  never  forgave  it. 

Moreover,  it  was  rumored  that  when  Richard 
Dean,  of  this  stoiy,  married  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  Silverton  clergyman,  it  touched 
John  Marshall  very  nearly;  so  that,  between 
the  old  wound  to  the  pocket,  and  the  new  wound 
to  the  affections,  the  family  quarrel  seemed  in  no 
ways  likely  to  die  out. 

It  reached  its  climax  when  the  two  fhrmers, 
who  belonged  to  opposite  parties  in  politics,  be- 
came rival  candidates  for  election  to  the  State 
Legislature.  John  Marshall  was  beaten,  and, 
choosing  to  consider  his  defeat  as  a  direct,  per- 
sonal injury,  inflicted  by  his  neighbor,  vowed 
that  he  would  be  even  with  him.  And  Richard 
Dean,  when  he  came  home,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  found  that  this  had  been  no  idle  threat. 
Across  the  road,  directly  in  f^ont  of  his  house, 
loomed  up  before  him  the  fhune  of  a  huge  bam. 
Workmen  were  busily  plying  their  noisy  ham- 
mers, loose  timbers  lay  scattered  about,  great 
heaps  of  boards  were  piled  up  here  and  there, 
ready  for  use,  and  all  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of 
building  defaced  the  once  beautiful  meadow. 

Mr.  Dean  stood  aghast,  and  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes.  His  pretty  daughter  tripped  out 
upon  the  balcony  to  meet  him ;  but  almost  be- 
fore the  kiss  with  which  she  greeted  him  was  off 
fh>m  her  pouting  lips,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
papal  Is  it  not  a  shame?  Could  you  have  be- 
lieved that  any  man  would  be  so  mean  7  Is  there 
nothing  to  be  done  ?  Must  we  have  that  horrid 
bam  always  before  our  eyes?" 

Yes  I  the  bam  was  there  and  staid.  Mr.  Dean 
found  himself  powerless.  A  man  has  the  right  to 
build  where  he  will  on  his  own  land,  and  the  law 
cannot  prevent  him  from  putting  himself  to  any 
amount  of  trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience 
for  the  very  laudable  object  of  executing  his 
spite  on  his  neighbor.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
bam  could  not  be  made  to  appear  a  nuisance, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  stone  house.  So  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  pocket  their  wrath,  and,  if  possible 
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to  pOMCoa  their  souls  in  p«tienoe,  while  the  mon- 
ster grew,  day  by  day,  until  at  last  it  stood  com- 
plete in  its  ugliness,  cutting  off  the  riew  of  the 
beantiflil  western  hills,  and  the  pretty  pond, 
*  which  nestled  at  their  feet,  hiding  the  big  knoll 
;  where  a  group  of  gigantic  pine  trees  kept  watch 
■ad  ward  oyer  the  meadows  below  them,  and 
Bhutting  oat  eyen  the  sunset. 

The  acme  of  ugliness  was  reached,  and  the 
diiappointed  farmer's  reyenge  must  be  ftilly  sat- 
isfied, when  the  building  had  been  painted  the 
brightest,  tawdriest  yellow  that  eyer  disgraced  a 
paint-pot;  and  **  Marshall's  Bam"  had  become  a 
by-word  in  the  neighborhood. 

**  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,"  Mr. 
Dean  remarked  to  his  daughter,  by  way  of  say- 
ing something  both  original  and  comforting. 

But  Miss  Alice  had  no  idea  of  sitting  down 
patiently  to  endure,  when,  though  a  cure  was 
sot  to  be  hoped  for,  matters  might  at  least  be 
mended.  The  mountain  would  not  moye  for  Ma- 
homet, and  the  bam  was  not  likely  to  be  more 
aeeommodating ;  but  something  might,  perhaps, 
be  done  in  the  way  of  hiding  it;  and  Alice  was 
to  be  seen  daily  on  the  lawn,  busily  at  work  with 
her  own  hands,  and  superintending  the  labors 
of  others.  Hitherto,  the  balcony  had  been  left 
eatirdy  open,  with  nothing  to  intercept  the 
beautiful  western  view ;  but  now  yines  begui  to 
dimb  there,  seeming  to  yie  with  each  other  in 
hastening  upward  with  their  delicate  leafy  wall, 
and  hanging-baskets,  with  tall  plants  and  long 
ftreamers  of  luxuriant  iyy  did  what  they  could 
ta  the  common  cause.  Here  and  there  screens 
of  lattice-work  were  set  up,  where,  one  of  these 
days,  roses  would  bloom ;  and  a  hawthorn  hedge 
was  planted,  and  coaxed  with  eyery  cunning  de- 
vice for  speedy  growth. 

All  this  did  very  well  while  summer  lasted ; 
but  when  the  autumn  winds  and  frosts  had  laid 
bare  every  tree  and  shrab,  stripped  the  leaves 
from  the  vines,  and  carried  destruction  among 
the  flower-baskets,  then  the  bam  stood  forth 
again  in  its  nakedness,  a  great  yellow  blot  upon 
the  landscape.  In  fact,  as  they  looked  out  of 
the  balcony-windows  of  the  stone  house,  it  seem- 
ed to  be  the  only  thing  that  was  seen. 

Mf .  Dean  tried  to  take  the  infliction  philo- 
sophically, since  there  was  no  remedy  for  it,  and 
ncoeeded  in  putting  it  out  of  his  mind  about  as 
well  as  people  generally  do  when  a  thing  is  con- 
■tantiy  in  sight.  But  Alice,  who  was  a  young 
lady  of  some  spirit,  was  at  no  pains  either  to 
l«>aen  or  conceal  her  indignation.  Her  mother 
had  been  dead  for  many  yean,  and,  on  coming 
home  ftom  school,  a  year  before,  the  marriage  of 
bar  only  sister  had  left  her  sole  mistress  of  her 


father's  house.  She  had  the  greatest  pride  and 
delight  in  her  ancestral  home,  and  these  feelings, 
together  with  her  artistic  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  were  so  galled  by  this  hideous  bam,  set 
under  their  very  eyes,  that  she  could  never  look 
at  it  without  a  flutter  of  wrath,  sometimes  silent, 
bnt  often  outspoken. 

It  was  daring  this  winter,  which  followed  the 
building  of  the  bam,  that  young  Marshall,  as  he 
was  called,  returned  from  Europe.  John  Mar- 
shall had  bestowed  upon  this  only  son  every 
opportunity  for  that  extended  intelligence  and 
culture  which  those  of  his  name  had  heretofore 
considered  of  little  worth,  compared  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  lands  and  stocks.  '*  There  is  money 
enough,"  he  said,  **and  John  shall  have  what 
he  wants,  provided  he  does  not  squander  it." 
A  sin  which  the  young  man  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  commit,  since,  though  he  knew  how  to  spend 
generously,  he  had  never  yet  exceeded  the  ample 
allowance  granted  him  by  his  father. 

Sole  heir  to  the  Marshall  farm,  which  had 
grown  to  be  the  largest  in  the  county,  good-look- 
ing, firank,  and  jovial,  and  with  an  ease  and 
grace  of  manner  conferred  by  three  years  of 
foreign  travel,  he  speedily  became  the  lion  of 
Silverton.  At  the  village  parties  and  social  ga- 
therings, all  united  to  welcome  him,  and  do  him 
honor,  with  one  exception.  A  haughty  bow  was 
the  only  acknowledgment  that  Alice  Dean  would 
vouchsafe  to  his  presence.  She  could  not  be 
brought  to  include  herself  in  any  conversation 
in  which  he  took  part,  and  her  cool  withdrawal 
firom  a  group  which  he  chanced  to  join,  would 
often  place  their  mutual  friends  in  embarrassing 
positions.  Her  &ther,  having  noticed  this  on 
one  occasion,  when  they  had  been  out  together, 
remonstrated  with  her  on  their  return  home, 
mildly  suggesting  that  she  should  endeavor  to 
keep  her  angry  feelings  a  little  more  out  of  sight. 
**  The  young  man  is  not  to  blame  for  his  father's 
conduct,  you  know,"  he  concluded. 

"Of  course,  not,"  said  Alice;  <'  bnt  he's  his 
father's  son,  and  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  I  dare 
say.  No,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
"  it's  of  no  use  trying.  I  can  never  be  civil  to 
a  Marshall,  with  that  hideous  yellow  bam  staring 
me  in  the  face." 

Five  minutes  later,  Mr.  Dean*  who  had  taken 
up,  and  was  looking  over  his  newspaper,  laid  it 
down  in  a  hurry,  as  Alice  remarked,  in  a  slow, 
deliberate  vray,  as  though  she  had  at  last  made 
up  her  mind, 

"  F^pa,  that  bam  will  be  the  ruin  of  my  tem- 
per.   I  am  going  to  set  fire  to  it." 

Mr.  Dean  glanced  about  the  room,  half  afraid 
that  th^  were  not  alone,  before  he  relied. 
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**  My  dear  child,  that  may  be  a  pleasant  little 
joke  of  yours,  but  it  is  lucky  that  there  was  no 
one  to  hear  it  but  myself.' ' 

'*  It  is  no  joke  at  all,  papa.  I  am  quite  serious. 
I  haye  been  thinking  about  it  for  some  time,  and 
I  mean  to  do  it.*' 

Mr.  Dean  took  off  his  eye-glasses,  and  looked 
attentively  at  his  daughter.  **  Upon  my  word, 
I  believe  the  child  has  some  such  intention,' ' 
he  said  to  himself.     To  her  he  said, 

"It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  you  have  a 
right  to  make  way  with  your  neighbor's  property, 
whenever  your  pleasure'  is  not  consulted  in  its 
situation." 

*'  It  is  my  opinion,"  returned  Alice,  with  the 
confident  logic  of  eighteen  years,  "that  my 
neighbor  has  no  right  to  set  up  an  abominable 
nuisance  under  my  very  nose.  And  if  he  can't 
be  made  to  remove  it,  I  think  I  should  be  justified 
in  getting  rid  of  it  in  the  easiest  way  possible." 
"  And  you  think,  also,  upon  mature  considerar 
tion,"  said  Mr.  Dean,  "that  you  would  prefer 
the  view  of  four  walls  in  the  State  Prison,  for 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  that  of  your 
neighbor's  bam." 

"  Is  that  the  punishment  for  arson?'* 
"  It  is." 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  not  be  caught.  I  haye 
several  plans,  any  one  of  which  is  quite  safe." 

"But,  unfortunately,  you  have  a  witness  of 
your  intentions,"  said  Mr.  Dean,  quite  seriously. 
"  No  one  but  you  ;  and,  of  course,  papa,  you 
would  not  testify  against  me  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  should,"  returned  Mr.  Dean,  with  • 
the  air  of  a  stem,  impartial  judge. 

"Oh,  papa?  I  won't  believe  it  I"  And  Alice 
took  a  seat  upon  her  father's  knee. 

"Tes,"  said  the  inexorable  father.  "  I  mean 
it.  If  you  bum  up  Mr.  Marshall's  barn,  I  shajl 
tell  all  I  know  about  the  matter." 
"  And  send  me  to  prison  ?" 
"  To  be  sure.  I  should  be  sony,  of  course,  as 
it  would  deprive  me  of  a  valuable  housekeeper. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  feel  bound  to  do  it."  And 
Mr.  Dean  looked  into  the  lar.^e  blue  eyes,  which 
gazed  at  him  with  such  a  seri  .us  expression,  that 
he  was  still  half  in  doubt  w  *ether  she  might  not 
be  in  earnest. 

"  Come,  come,  Alice !"  he  exclaimed,  at  length. 
"  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  put  a  stop  to  such  talk 
as  this;  and,  what  is  more,  you  must  promise 
me  not  to  harbor  such  dangerous  notions  in  that 
busy  brain  of  yours." 

"  I  can't  promise.     It  is  impossible  to  control 
one's  thoughts,  you  know,"  returned  Alice,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head  that  was  comically  serious. 
"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Deao.     "  Then  I  must 


put  you  in  a  straight-jacket,  and  keep  you  where 
you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  doing  mischief." 

Here  the  pretty  incendiary  burst  into  her 
usual  meriy  laugh,  kissed  her  father,  bide  him 
good-night,  and  went  away  to  her  own  room, 
coming  back  to  say, 

"I  won't  bum  the  bam  to-night,  papa;  ao 
you  can  rest  in  peace." 

It  was  late  in  March,  and  the  day  had  been 
very  warm;  one  of  those  sultry  days,  which 
sometimes  come  unexpectedly,  and,  taking  ua 
unawares,  half  prostrate  us  with  their  sudden 
heat.  Clouds  had  been  threatening  all  the  even- 
ing ;  great  masses,  which  seemed  to  gather  black- 
ness as  they  rolled  slowly  westward,  and  at  mid- 
night low  growls  of  thunder  began  to  break  the 
stillness,  and  big  drops  of  rain  to  patter  noisily 
against  the  window-panes. 

Alice  awoke,  and  lay  watching  the  vivid  flashes 
which  now  and  then  lighted  up  her  room,  and 
left  it  in  blacker  darkness  than  before,  when 
Buddely  there  came  a  sharp,  deafening  crash, 
then  peal  after  peal  of  thunder,  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  old  house  to  its  very  foundations, 
and  to  shiver  and  vibrate  through  its  every  inch 
of  stone  and  mortar. 

Alice  buried  her  head  among  the  bed-clothes, 
and  lay  quaking  with  fear,  and  half-benumbed 
by  the  shock.  When  she  at  last  ventured  to  un- 
cover her  head,  and  look  out  from  her  retreat, 
the  room  was  all  aglow,  every  object  in  it  as 
clearly  seen  as  at  noonday.  It  could  not  be  the 
lightning,  for  there  it  remained,  steady  and  un- 
interrupted, each  moment  growing  brighter  and  « 
brighter.  Jumping  from  her  bed,  and  rushing 
to  a  window,  she  saw  a  sight  which  chained  her 
to  the  spot,  forgetful  of  everything  but  what  was 
before  her. 

The  bam  was  in  flames.  The  lightning  had 
stmck  it,  and  set  fire  to  its  contents.  Tons  upon 
tons  of  hay  were  burning  fiercely.  Their  dry 
masses,  kindled  into  a  huge  red  mountain  of 
roaring,  leaping  flame,  shone  luridly  upon  the 
black  sky,  and  glared  over  the  country  for  miles 
around. 

In  the  weird,  fearf\il  beauty  of  the  scene, 
Alice  was,  for  awhile,  totally  unmindf\il  that  il 
was  of  any  direct,  personal  interest  to  her ;  but 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  what  it  was  she 
flew  to  her  father's  room,  half  wild  with  excite- 
ment and  delight. 

Mr.  Dean's  room  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  and  he  had  seen  no  signs  of  the  fire. 
Being  a  sound  sleeper,  the  thunder  had  only 
partially  disturbed  him,  so  that  he  was  not  more 
than  half  awake  when  Alice  came  bounding  to 
hia  bedside,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  papa  1  papa '  the 
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btni  is  baming ;  but  I  didn't  do  it.  You  see  I 
was  right,  though ;  for  Providenoe  has  taken  the 
liEur  into  its  own  hands,  sad  saTod  me  the 
tzoable." 

"Alice,  are  you  craiyT"  said  Mr.  Dean,  as, 
by  the  dim  light  of  the  night-lamp,  he  saw  her 
whirling  about  the  room,  performing  a  rapturous 
pas  utd,  and  looking,  in  her  long,  white  gown, 
like  a  yeiy  frisky  ghost.  She  had  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  oonvincing  her  fiither  that  she  was  re- 
ally in  her  right  mind,  and  inducing  him  to  fol- 
low her,  as  she  hurried  bade  to  her  post  at  the 
window,  to  watch  the  remainder  of  the  brilliant 
q>ectacle. 

There  was  no  more  sleep,  that  night,  for  the 
hmlj  in  the  stone  house;  and  when  morning 
broke,  cloudless  and  beautlM  after  the  storm, 
there  lay  the  untarnished  landscape  spread  out 
before  them  in  all  its  old,  familiar  beauty,  and 
Uirshsll's  Bam  a  heap  of  ruins  at  their  feet. 

For  one  short  week,  Mr.  Dean  and  his  daugh- 
ter rejoiced  over  this  unlooked-for  dellYerance. 
Tliey  blessed  the  storm,  and  congratulated  them- 
■eWes,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  as  they  gaied 
upon  the  unbroken  prospect  which  had  never 
seemed  half  so  charming  before.  Then  there 
begui  to  be  a  stir  among  the  few  charred  and 
blackened  timbers  which  the  fire  had  spared — 
fresh  ones  were  deposited  beside  them,  load  after 
load  of  building  materials  arriyed,  and,  to  their 
stter  dismay,  they  learned  that  the  bam  was  to 
be  rebuilt.  Mr.  Dean  remonstrated  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  friendly  neighbors  yainly  tried  their 
*  persoasionfl  on  the  obstinate  old  man.  Young 
MAw>hitii  who  was  deeply  mortified  and  grieved 
at  his  (lather's  course,  exerted  all  the  eloquence 
whidi  he  possessed  to  prevent  the  carrying  out 
of  this  malicious  design;  but  the  only  reply 
which  he  received  was,  "  See  here,  my  boy  1  you 
oone  and  go  as  you  choose,  and  I  interfere  with 
none  of  your  plans.  You  act  your  pleasure,  and 
I  shall  act  mine." 

80  the  work  went  on  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
TiisiBg-day  was  at  hand.  A  crowd  had  gathered, 
is  was  usual  on  such  occasions  in  the  country. 
The  huge  fnme  was  being  slowly  hoisted  to  its 
place  with  loud  shouts,  and  cheers,  and  heave-a- 
hojs,  when  some  part  of  the  strocture  suddenly 
giTe  way,  and  timber  after  timber  came  tumbling 
to  the  ground.  Two  or  three  men  received  hard 
bocks  and  ugly  bruises,  but  all  escaped  with- 
<nt  serious  injury,  with  one  exception.  John 
UanhaU  lay  upon  the  ground  under  a  heavy 
beam,  with  a  broken  arm,  and  a  stream  of  blood 
'  flowing  from  a  wound  in  his  head,  cut  by  a  sharp 
■tone  upon  which  he  had  struck  in  falling. 
He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  laid  upon 


the  grass ;  water  was  dashed  in  his  &oe  to  re- 
vive him,  and  his  head  bound  up  in  handker- 
chieft,  to  stop  the  flow  of  Uood.  A  doctor,  who 
was  quickly  brought  to  the  spot,  sewed  up  the 
wound,  and  bandaged  the  disabled  arm.  **  What 
is  to  be  done  with  him?"  he  asked,  with  a  grave 
face,  as  he  concluded  the  operation.  '<To  move 
him  any  distance,  in  his  present  situation,  would 
surely  prove  fataL" 

«  Bring  him  into  my  house,  and  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Dean,  who  had 
oome  out  on  hearing  of  the  accident. 

So  the  unconscious  man  was  carried  in  and 
placed  upon  a  bed,  and  there  he  lay  for  many  a 
long  day,  prostrate  and  helpless  in  the  house  of 
him  whom  he  had  hated  and  ii^ured.  His  son 
had  been  sent  for,  but  the  messenger  was  long 
in  finding  him.  When  he  arrived  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  and  Mr.  Dean  was  standing  by  the 
bedside  of  his  father,  while  Alice  was  bathing 
the  invalid's  head,  and  striving  to  keep  it  cool 
with  applications  of  ice. 

'*  Mr.  Dean,"  said  the  young  num,  after  gazing 
silently  for  some  moments  at  his  father,  who  was 
still  in  a  state  of  stupor,  **  I  should,  in  any  case, 
be  extremely  sorry  for  such  an  intrusion  as  thie^ 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  that  it  is 
truly  unpardonable.  I  will  have  my  poor  father 
removed  to-night,  if  it  is  possible." 

'*  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  Mr. 
Dean  replied,  warmly.  **  The  doctor  has  ex- 
pressly forbidden  it.  You  must  take  care  of  your 
father  here,  and  in  doing  so,  I  trust  that  ynu 
I  will  spare  yourself  all  uneasiness  as  to  intrusion. 
]  Make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can,  and  ttl- 
;  low  us  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  our  power." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Are  we  to  thrust  ourselves 
I  upon  you  in  this  way,  after  all  that  has  happen- 
ed?" exclaimed  young  Marshall,  half-beside  him- 
self with  anxiety  for  his  father's  safety,  and 
mortification  at  the  embarrassing  position  in 
which  he  found  himself.  <*I  beg  pardon,  sir, 
but  your  generosity  makes  me  feel  more  pain- 
fully than  ever  that  all  claim  to  it  has  been  for- 
feited. I  can  only  assure  you  that  even  you 
yourself  cannot  have  regretted  the  cause  of  this 
trouble  more  than  I  have  done." 

**  I  believe  you !"  said  Mr.  Dean,  cordially, 
much  affected  by  this  impulsive  expression  of 
feeling.  He  extended  his  hand,  which  Marshall 
received  grateflilly,  while  Alice,  who  had  melted 
at  the  first  signal  of  distress,  wished,  ftx)m  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  that  she  had  treated  the 
young  man  with  more  consideration.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  swimming  when  he  said  to  her,  "  Pray, 
let  me  relieve  you,  Miss  Dean.  I  fear  you  have 
tired  yourself  already." 
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Weekfi  had  passed  before  John  Marshall  became 
Ailly  conscious  of  his  situation.  FeTcr  set  in,  and 
he  grew  delirious ;  and  when  at  hist  the  delirium 
passed  away,  he  fell  into  a  stupor,  which  seemed 
almost  more  hopeless  than  his  former  state.  He 
had  been  lying,  for  a  long  time,  with  scarcely  a 
sign  of  life  about  him,  except  the  feeble  flutter^ 
Ing  of  his  pulse,  when  his  son,  who  had  watched 
over  him  day  and  night,  saw  him  slowly  open 
his  eyes,  and  gaze,  with  a  look  of  faint  wonder, 
about  the  room.  He  was  then  too  weak  to  speak ; 
but  when  days  had  elapsed,  and  he  had  gained 
sufficient  strength,  he  asked  no  questions.  The 
bam,  or  rather  its  skeleton,  which  remained  as 
it  had  been  left  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  was 
in  plain  sight  fVom  a  window  near  his  bed,  and 
he  would  lie,  hour  after  hour,  gazing  at  it, 
silently  closing  his  eyes  at  any  attempt  at  con- 
versation, and  scarcely  giving  an  answer  to  the 
few  questions  which  were  put  to  him. 

Toung  Marshall  was  sitting,  one  day,  sadly 
watching  his  father,  and  wondering  what  were 
the  thoughts  over  which  he  seemed  brooding, 
when  the  sick  man  turned  slowly  in  his  bed,  and, 
in  a  quiet  way,  as  though  it  were  no  uncommon 
request  that  he  was  about  to  make,  said  to  his  son, 

'*John,  I  should  like  to  have  you  see  that 
everything  belonging  to  that  bam,  over  the  way, 
is  carried  off,  and  the  place  cleared  up.  Do  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  will  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,  father,  if  you  wish  it,"  his  son 
replied,  not  knowing  whether  to  be  most  aston- 
ished or  rejoiced. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  attend  to  it  now,"  said  Mr. 
Marshall.  *<  I  do  not  need  you.  I  think  I  shall 
go  to  sleep."  And  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
wished  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Young  Marshall  was  not  slow  in  executing  his 
father*s  wishes ;  and  two  days  had  not  passed 
before  all  traces  of  the  barn  had  disappeared. 
A  few  days  more,  and  Mr.  Marshall  signified  his 
intention  of  going  home,  firmly  resisting  all  per^ 
suasions  to  the  contrary. 


**  I  shall  leave  here  to-day,"  he  said  to  his  son. 
"  And  when  I  am  all  ready  to  go,  John,  I  should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Dean  and  his  daughter.  Ask 
them  to  meet  me  on  the  balcony." 

So,  leaning  upon  his  son,  a  weak,  broken-down 
man,  he  tottered  across  the  threshold  over  which 
he  had  been  carried  two  months  before.  Sink- 
ing into  an  arm-chair,  which  Mr.  Dean  made 
ready  for  him,  while  Alice  softly  arranged  Hb 
pillows  about  him,  he  said,  in  a  voice  shaken 
with  weakness  and  emotion, 

**  Richard  Dean,  I  never  thought  I  shoald  have 
to  thank  you  for  anything,  but  I've  been  brought 
to  it.  You  and  I  were  never  the  best  of  IHends, 
and  a  year  ago  I  swore  to  do  you  harm  as  long 
as  I  lived.  But  the  Almighty  has  set  His  face 
against  me.  *  Veiigeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.'  And  He  has  kept  His  word. 
He  has  repaid  me  for  all  I  have  done.  This 
thing  has  made  an  old  man  of  me,  and  there's  no 
telling,  now,  how  long  I  shall  last.  I  want  to 
make  my  peace  with  you,  Richard,  and  your 
family,  and  to  live  as  fHends  for  the  rest  of  my 
days,  if  you  can  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

"  With  all  my  heart!"  said  Mr.  Dean,  grasp- 
ing in  both  of  his  own  the  thin,  white  hand  held 
out  to  him.  "  We  shall  have  you  a  hale,  hearty 
old  man  yet,  and  we  will  begin  anew ;  and  from 
this  day,  henceforth,  Marshalls  and  Deans  shall 
dwell  together  in  unity." 

**  That  is  just  what  Alice  has  promised  me," 
said  young  Marshall,  twining  his  arms  about  the 
blue-eyed  girl  by  his  side,  all  tears,  and  smiles, 
and  blushes,  while  the  two  fathers  gazed,  one 
with  astonishment,  which  was  soon  exchanged 
for  gladness ;  the  other  with  a  satisfied  look  in 
the  eyes,  which  had  long  seen  what  was  going 
on  among  the  young  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  went  down  upon  a  group, 
the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  in  Silverton. 

The  lovers  have  long  been  happily  married, 
and  an  orchard  of  apple-trees  is  now  growing 
where  once  stood  MiLssuALL's  Babn. 
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Out  of  the  shadow,  and  into  the  glow, 

Oat  of  the  ebb-tide,  and  into  tlie  fiow. 

Out  of  the  donbting,away  from  the  fear, 

Grown  ua  with  patience,  fruition  is  near ! 

Why  hopes  have  died  that  ao  fondly  we  nnnod. 

Why  lome  hare  flourished  while  others  seemed  coned, 

Somewhat  we  wonder,  hut  little  we  know — 

Coming  from  shadows  we  welcome  the  glow. 


Out  of  the  shadow,  and  into  the  sun, 
Something  to  cheer  us  at  last  we  hare  won; 
Something  to  warm  us  when  east  winds  are  chill ; 
Something,  when  falt'rlng,  to  stand  by  ns still; 
Something  onr  friends  cannot  add  to  their  gains; 
Something  onr  foes  cannot  have  for  their  pains; 
Something  the  yean  of  onr  patience  hare  won— 
Out  of  the  shadow,  and  into  the  sun ! 


EVERY-DAY    DRESSES,    GARMENTS,    ETC. 


BT    BMILT     H.   MAT. 


We  give,  fint,  this  month,  a  walking-eostnme 
far  ft  young  Udy.    The  msterial  is  a  yeiy  dark 


Hrown,  (what  is  called  an  inyisible  shade,)  cash- 
'iiere,  tnd  the  costume  is  composed  of  two  skirts ; 
the  under  one  is  cut  very  narrow,  meaeoring  not 
over  three  yards,  and  tightly  gored  on  the  flront 
tod  side  breadths.  It  is  ornamented  by  a  deep, 
githered  flonnce,  cot  on  the  bias,  headed  by  a 
narrow  knife-plaited  friU.  For  this  knife-pUit- 
ing,  cut  straight  way  of  the  eloth,  and  allow  three 
times  ftillness;  fold  in  qnarter-inoh  plaits ;  baste 
«Kh  plait  carefhlly,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side 
before  remoTing  the  bastings.  The  uppeivskirt 
forms  a  tablier  qnite  deep  in  fh>nt,  and  edged 
with  a  narrow  knife-plaited  frill.     The  back  is 


caught  up,  en  draperies  and  (bstened  by  bows  of 
silk,  with  fringed  ends.  From  under  the  sides 
of  the  tablier  appear  pointed  pieces,  edged  by 
pointed  frills,  same  width  as  that  upon  the  tablier. 
Sleeres  trimmed  to  match.  Sixteen  yards,  double- 
width  material,  will  be  required.  Buttons  for 
the  corsage  of  dresses  are  now  quite  small ;  and 
the  basque  buttons  all  the  way  from  the  throat 
to  the  end  of  the  basque. 
Next  is  a  walking  or  house-dress  of  black  serge, 


and  may  be  worn  either  in  mourning  or  out. 
The  nnder-skirt  has  a  deep  flounce,  plaited  on, 
two  inches  from  the  top,  which  makes  a  heading 
to  stand  up.  The  nppei^kirt  forms  a  tablier, 
edged  by  a  plaited  frill,  and  caught  up  and  knot- 
ted at  the  back   where  it  terminates  in  broad 
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ends,  trimmed  with  plaited  fHlls  to  match.  The 
oorsage  has  a  basque,  deep  and  square  at  the  back, 
and  edged  by  a  frill.  Sleeves  cut  coat-shaped, 
and  finished  to  match.  A  narrow  standing  collar 
completes  this  costume.  Sixteen  yards  will  be 
required,  if  made  in  cashmere ;  if  made  in  any 
of  the  fkncy  woolen  serges,  basket  cloths,  etc., 
of  single  width,  it  will  require  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  yards.  These  fancy  woolens,  in  single  widths, 
can  be  bought  from  thirty-five  cents  per  yard  up 
to  almost  any  price. 

The  next  has  for  the  under-skirt  a  plain  silk, 
either  black  or  colored,  cut  in  demi-train  at  the 


back,  and  fUrnished  with  loops  at  the  back  to 
raise  it  for  walking.  The  over-dress,  tunic,  and 
outside  jacket,  are  of  striped  woolen  cameVs-hair 
cloth.  The  first  is  cut  very  long  in  front,  and 
very  narrow,  so  that  it  may  be  draped  at  the 
sides  to  fit  quite  closely  to  the  figure.  The  back 
consists  of  one  breadth  of  double-width  material, 
bunched  up  in  the  back  to  form  a  pouf.  The 
edge  is  trimmed  with  a  wide  worsted  braid,  and 
finished  by  a  tosseled  woolen  fringe.   The  jacket 


is  cut  long  and  square  in  front,  and  worn  over  a 
vest  of  black  silk.  Tiny  buttons.  A  rolling 
collar,  opening  low  on  the  bust,  finishes  the  neck 
of  the  jacket,  terminating  with  bow  and  ends  of 
ribbon  or  silk.  Coat-sleeves,  cut  and  trimmed 
up  the  back  of  the  arm  vrith  three  rows  of  the 
braid  and  narrow  frilling  of  the  material  on  the 
edge.  The  jacket  is  simply  trimmed  with  the 
braid.  This  will  be  a  good  design  to  utilize  a 
partly-worn  black  silk.  These  camel' s-hair  cloths, 
in  stripe  and  plaid,  cost  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  yard ;  and  four  to  five  yards  is  sufficient  for 
such  an  over-dress.  The  worsted  fringe  can  be 
bought  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents  per  yard ;  but 
seventy-five  cents  buys  a  beautiful  one. 

Next  is  a  walking  costume,  with  an  outside 
wrap,  for  a  little  girl  of  seven  to  nine  years.  It 
has  two  box-plaited  ruffles  on  the  edge  of  the 
skirt,  edged  with  a  worsted  braid.     The  tunic  is 


scalloped  out,  and  bound  with  same  braid.  It  is 
plaited  up  at  the  sides,  and  lightly  looped  in  the 
back,  and  tied  back  quite  tightly.  The  under- 
waist  may  be  either  a  plaited  yoke  bodice,  or  a 
corsage  with  basques  opening  at  the  back.  The 
outside  jacket  is  double-breasted,  buttoning  over 
diagonally  fW)m  the  left  to  the  right  side,  with 
three  buttons.  Pockets,  finished  by  flaps,  orna- 
ment the  fh)nt.  Coat-sleeves,  with  three  straps 
of  worsted  braid,  terminating  with  a  button, 
trims  the  sleeves.  A  standing  collar  completes 
the  jacket  Our  design  is  untrimmed  on  the  edg^, 
but  it  would  be  more  complete  if  trimmed  with 
the  braid. 
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We  giTe,  now,  the  back  and  fit>nt  of  a  stiit  for 
i  boj  of  three  years.  The  material  may  be  either 


breasted,  with  a  turn-over  collar.  The  basque 
is  cut  up  at  the  sides  and  back.  The  whole  trim- 
ifted  with  a  wide  and  narrow  worsted  braid. 
Buttons  of  smoked  pearl.  This  would  look 
well  in  pique,  trimmed  with  a  wide  Marseilles 
braid. 

Next  is  a  dark-blue  cashmere  frock,  trimmed 
with  light  blue  braid  of  two-widths.  The  skirt  is 
plain  in  front,  and  kilt-plaited  at  the  back,  and 
the  paletot  is  pointed  in  front  and  short  at  the 
back.     Coatrflhaped  sleeTes,  and  collar  tumed- 


dark-blue  serge,  or  brown,   or  Knickerbocker 
cloth  in  black  and  white,  or  brown  and  white. 


The  «kirt  is  plaited  at  the  back,  plain  in  front, 
vid  buttoned  at  the  aide.    The  paletot  is  double- 


over.  A  double  row  of  buttons  ornament  the 
front  of  the  paletot  from  the  waist.  A  ribbon  or 
I  silk  sash,  with  fringed  ends,  is  tied  round  the 
\  waist,  under  the  paletot.  This  will  also  look 
well  made  in  pique.  It  is  the  very  latest  of  the 
fashions  for  children. 

We  also  give  the  front  and  back  of  a  walking- 
dress  for  children  of  two  to  three  years,  suit- 
able for  either  boy  or  girl.  It  is  made  of  woolen 
plaid,  trimmed  with  braid  and  buttons.  Sash 
of  plain  ribbon  or  silk ;  also  the  plaiting  up  the 
back  is  of  plain  material,  to  match  the  sash. 
These  will  be  found  on  the  next  page. 
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Next  we  give  a  suit  for  a  boy  of  eight  years, 
with  Test,  pants,  and  jacket.    The  trousers  but- 


ton at  the  side  of  the  knee.  The  jacket^  Test, 
pockets,  cuffs,  etc.,  are  trimmed  with  braid. 
Our  model  giTes  the  design  in  tvJL 
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INITIAL    LETTEES,    IN    SATIN    STITCH. 


SOFA-CUSHION. 


BT    MRS.    JANl    WIATIB. 


Iliis  engraying  illostrates  the  most  effective 
method  of  putting  together  strips  of  fancy  work 
(either  strips  of  embroidered  ticking,  application, 
IT  dotii,  or  those  worked  in  Berlin  wool)  for  a 


cushion.  The  ground-work  may  be  either  cloth, 
▼eWet,  or  satin  damask,  according  to  the  fiimitare 
of  the  room  in  which  the  ooshion  is  to  be  used. 
It  is  bordered  with  a  satin  quilling  to  match. 


CUIRASS    WAIST. 


BT    BMILT    B.   MAT. 


We  giTe,  for  this  month,  one  of  the  fashion- 1 
able   Coiraw  Waists,  but   with  long,  pointed  ^ 


basques ;  a  new  fashion.    We  also  give,  on  the 
next  page,  a  diagram  by  which  to  cut  it  out. 
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DIAQRAM     FOR     THE     CUIRASS     WAIST. 


No.  1.  Half  of  Feont. 
No.  2.  Half  of  Back. 
No.  8.    Half  of  Side-Pieob. 


No.  4.    Half  of  Sleevb. 

No.  4.    Half  of  Standing  Collab. 


CHEMISE  YOKES,  WITH  TUCKS  AND  EMBROIDERY. 


BT    MRS.     JAKl    WIATIB. 


No.  1. 

No.  1.  ooiiBists  of  perpendiealar  tacks  of  cam- 
bric, with  diamond-Bhaped  sprigs  of  embroiderj, 
encircled  with  fine  white  braid.  The  whole  is 
bordered  with  an  embroidered  edge. 

No.  2  conrists  of  perpendicular  tucks  of  cam- 
bric, as  well  as  horixontal  ones,  the  two  being 


No.  2. 

separated  with  a  band  of  embroidered  insertion, 
and  the  latter  dirided  at  regular  distances  with 
embroidered  bands.  An  edging  of  embroidery 
terminates  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  yoke,  as 
well  as  the  sleeres. 


MONOGRAM. 
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PELEBINE— TRICOT,   WITH  DETAIL  OF  BORDER 


BT    MBS.  JANl    WIATIB. 


Materialf :  Vi4>let,  white,  bkok,  and  pAVtiidge 
wool ;  white  purse-silk,  bone  triott  hook. 

Cut  out  the  shape  of  the  pelerine,  and  work 
to  the  shape  in  plain  tricot,  allowing  about  four 
and  a  half  inches  for  the  border. 

Make  your  first  row  of  chain  with  the  yiolet 
wool  the  length  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  pattern. 
The  decrease  is  made  by  working  two  loops  as 
one  in  the  front,  shoulder,  and  middle  of  the 
back. 

For  the  border,  work  with  the  four  colors; 
make  a  chain  of  twenty-four  stitches  with  the 
brown  wooL 

Ist  Row :  Work  up  eight  loops  with  the  brown, 
eight  with  black,  eight  with  brown.  Work  off 
with  the  same  colors. 

2nd  Row :  Work  up  flye  brown,  three  white, 
eight  partridge,  three  white,  and  fixe  brown 
loops.  Coming  back,  work  off  with  t^e  same 
colors;  after  working  off  two  partridge,  make 
three  chain,  work  off  two  loops,  three  chain, 
work  off  two  loops,  three  chain,  work  off  two 
SBO 


loops.  Finish  the  row  by  working  off  the  re- 
maining loops  with  their  own  colors. 

3rd  Bow :  Work  up  three  U)ops  of  brown,  five 
of  white,  eight  of  partridge,  fiye  of  white,  three 
of  brown.  Work  off  with  the  same  colors ;  in 
the  partridge,  work  off  one  loop,  three  chain, 
work  off  two  loops,  three  chain,  work  off  two 
loops,  three  chain,  work  off  two  loops,  three 
chain,  work  off  one  loop.  Finish  with  the  colors 
of  the  loops. 

4th  Row :  Work  up  three  brown,  fiye  white, 
eight  partridge,  fiye  white,  three  brown.  Coming 
back,  work  off  with  their  own  colors;  work 
the  pariiidge  off  as  described  for  the  second 
row.  Finish  the  rows  by  working  off  the  loops 
with  their  own  colors. 

6th  Row :  Work  up  fiye  brown,  three  white, 
eight  partridge,  three  white,  fiye  brown  loops. 
Coming  \3nck,  pull  through  fiye  brown  loops, 
three  white,  then  through  the  partridge  loops, 
the  same  as  described  for  third  row.  Finish  by 
I  working  off  the  loops  with  their  own  colors. 
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6tli  and  8th  rows :  The  same  as  1st  row. 

Now  repeat  from  the  2iid  row  for  the  entire 
length. 

For  the  long  stitches,  Work  with  m  needle 
and  hlack  wool ;  take  white  silk,  and  twist  round 
the  black  stitches. 

Ob  the  top  edge  of  border,  before  sewing  on  the 
mantle,  work  a  row  of  doable  crochet  in  alter- 
nate stii^es  of  black  and  white  wool. 


On  the  lower  edge  of  border,  work  with  black 
wool  one  treble,  one  chain,  pass  oyer  one.  Re- 
peat    Tie  in  a  loop  of  fringe  under  each  chain. 

For  the  throat  and  front  of  pelerine,  work  one 
row  of  double  crochet  in  l)lack,  and  one  row 
of  one  treble,  two  chain,  pass  OTer  two,  two 
rows  of  double  in  Tlolet ;  with  the  riolet  wool 
make  a  chain  to  run  through  the  treble  row. 
Rnish  at  both  ends  with  a  tasseL 


SCRAP-SCREEN. 

BT    MBS.    JAMB    WBATBB. 


W  fpre  the  design  of  a  ''  scrap  screen, '  as  we 
ire  oonstantl J  asked  hj  correspondents  for  direo- 
tiona  for  them.  Of  coarse  thej  can  be,  and  are, 
made  in  numerous  ways.  The  engraying  giyes 
one  of  the  most  simple.  The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  shape  of  the  screen.  The  one 
represented  staads  ou  small  legs ;  but  this  is  not 
usual,  as  one  great  use,  preyenting  a  draught  on 
a  floor,  is  immediatelj  obyiated.  We  haye  seen 
them  made  writh  four,  fiye,  and  eyea  six  leayes, 
TtLn^y  with  feet,  some  handsomely  mounted  in 


gilt  frames,  some  with  borders  of  colored  leather 
laid  on  as  a  finish  to  the  leayes,  but  the  generality 
plain,  A  carpenter  must,  of  couse,  make  the 
frame-work ;  he  should  also  stretch  on  the  can- 
yas  and  lay  on  the  first  coat  of  paper.  The 
leayes  ought  to  be  huug  with  double  hingee,  so 
that  they  may  open  either  right  or  left.  For  a 
plain  black  screen,  a  dull  lamp-black  paper  should 
be  used  for  the  foundation.  When  all  the  pio- 
tures  are  arranged  the  whole  should  ber  yar- 
nished. 


EDGINGS    IN    SATIN    AND    OVERr-CAST    STITCH, 
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EDITORIAL   CHIT-GHAT. 

Baxx  axs  Paatt  Dunn  ftro  now  more  or  lew  In  de- 
maad .    In  Paru,  Worth  hoa  made  eome  ikirte  with  panien, 
bttt  only  for  the  sake  of  change,  as  to  be  alim  In  figure, 
without   pouf  of  any  sort,  ia  the   fashion  of  the  day. 
Waists  an  lengthened  to  one-half  of  the  entire  figure,  and 
all   styles  are  adopted  that  take  away  stumpiness   and 
breadth.    The  spedal  noTelty  for  STening  wear  is  the  Prin- 
ceese  robe,  (with  bodice  and  skirt  in  one,)  and  made  of  two 
y«>^j>rf«i«^  &iUe  for  the  front,  and  brocade  for  the  back. 
Creamy-white  toilets  are  in  great  demand,  and  these,  also, 
an  made  of  two  &bric»— &ttle  trimmed  with  Chambery 
gaoie.    The  low  bodice  and  OTer^klrt  are  of  gauze,  and  the 
Boiteux  tunic,  dn^P^  higher  on  one  side  than  the  other,  is 
more  fashionable  than  any  OTer-skirt  with  both  iddes  alike. 
There  are  seTeral  new  trimmings ;  game  lace,  (a  new  Span- 
ish blond,)  Tery  deep  crimped  fringe,  and  satin-broidered 
laoe;  also,  beautiful  appliques  of  large  roses  in  relief;  the 
Teinings  of  the  leaTes  being  marked  with  chenille.    Flo- 
ral trimmings  are  arranged  in  a  new  way;  they  are  in 
small  bouquets,  on  extremely  soft  stems,  and  are  seemingly 
not  fiutened  by  anything.    The  trains  to  STening  dresses 
sweep  the  ground  like  an  opened  &n.    They  are  not  kept 
out  with  muslin  pettiooabi,  as  heretofore,  but  a  fan-shaped 
piece  of  crinoline,  about  three-fourths  of  a  yard  deep,  is 
plaited  in  the  back  of  the  skirt,  commencing  a  few  inches 
above  the  edge  or  hem  of  the  train.    The  upper  edge  of  the 
crinoline  is  fastened  half-way  down  the  back  breadths, 
where  the  plaits  are  confined  with  either  a  sash  or  a  bow. 
An  elastic  is  added  Inside,  to  keep  the  fullness  in  place ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  fSuten  it  low  down  on  the  skirt. 
The  crinoline  fkn  Is  edged  with  a  muslin  frill,  a  wide,  frill 
being  added  Inside  the  hem  of  the  dress.    Skirts  thus 
arranged  do  not  reqoira  a  trained  muslin  petticoat  beneath 
them. 

BussiAN  T«a-Cloth8.— A  pretty,  new  style  of  fiitncy-work, 
is  what  Is  called  the  Russian  tea-cloths,  embroidered  on  a 
greenish*bltte  cloth  gronnd.  They  are  ornamented  first 
with  awliqOM  of  ^«i7  d"^  antique  red  and  bronae  green 
doth,  and  these  applications  are  embroidered  with  &ncy 
stitches.  The  table-cloth  is  edged  with  woolen  ball-fringe, 
and  the  monogram  of  the  owner  is  ^plique  on  the  centra 
with  dark-red  cloth.  The  Louis  XIII.  tea^loths  are  stiU 
prettier.  They  are  cmh,  or  coarse  6cru  linen,  with  rows 
.  of  Venetian  guipure  insertion  crossing  them.  Four  rows 
are  raquired  for  one  cloth.  The  Insertion  is  wide,  and  ra- 
ther thick,  and  In  tlie  centra  the  initials  are  embroidered. 
The  cloth  is  then  edged  with  guipure,  beneath  which  there 
is  a  row  of  exquisite  fringe  oompoeed  of  small  taswela 

TBimBULL's  **  Dbo!LA»a«o».'*— The  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  says:--*' Peterson's  Magasine  for  February  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  engraringa  of  Trumbull's  great  pic- 
ture, '  The  Declaration  of  Independence,*  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  engraving  is  a  three-page  picture,  and  U  suitable 
lor  Ihuning." 

Th«  iLLumtATiON  of  Hope  Lodge,  in  the  article  on 
"Social  Life  a  Century  Ago,"  was  engraved  flpom  an  origi- 
iml  picture,  by  that  eminent  artist,  B.  L.  Heniy,  Bmi.  The 
furniture,  cMpets,  ornaments,  etc.,  represented  in  it,  are 
such  as  were  to  be  found  in  flret-class  bouses  in  177G. 
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»     What  is  Truk  EnuoAnoir?— A  Oerman  professor,  in 
I  Vienna,  has  lately  pubUshed  a  book,  in  which  he  maintains 
^  that  education,  especially  for  girls,  should  be  more  practical 
than  it  is.    His  notions  may  strike  some  of  our  very  ad- 
vanced theorists  as  rather  strange.    For  inltano^  in  his 
opinion,  it  is  more  important  that  girls  should  know  how 
much  a  family  with  a  moderate  income  should  spend  on 
bread  and  meat,  turnips  and  sugar,  than  how  much  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  enter  into  their  composition ;  most  important 
for  them  to  know  how  much  it  costs  to  feed  a  lamp  during 
a  winter,  and  how  much  clothing  and  washing  the-  house- 
hold needs,  or  how  much  fhel  is  required  to  cook  for  five 
persons.    With  this  supervision  over  the  expenses  under 
her  charge,  the  girl,  when  she  becomes  a  wife,  will  be  fit, 
he  thinks,  to  have  the  care  of  the  house,  and  to  see  that  all 
things  are  in  order,  and  nothing  is  wasted  or  lost.    His 
scheme  for  saving  millions  of  money  in  six  millions  of  Au»- 
tlan  families,  by  cutting  oflT  five  florins  of  needless  expense 
in  each  family,  or  making  every  shirt  last  ten  per  cent, 
longer,  would  have  startled  Poor  Richard.    He  rises,  at  last, 
into  the  region  of  sentiment,  by  showing  how  important  it 
is  for  wives  to  keep  the  love  of  their  husbands  by  under- 
standing them,  and  making  home  agreeable  and  profitable 
to  them.    The  frugal  wife,  in  her  neat  dress  at  breakfsst, 
who  sends  her  husband  to  his  busivess  with  good  spirits, 
has  more  hold  on  him,  year  in  and  year  out,  he  says,  than 
the  spendthrift  pleasure^eeker,  who  tries  to  charm  him  in 
the  evening  by  her  silks  and  jewels.    The  picture  of  the 
decline  of  connubial  love,  by  bad  housekeeping,  is  strong, 
and  will  do  as  well  for  here  as  for  Oennany. 


Oun  Cextkvniai.  Gift  has  proved  even  more  popular 
than  we  had  expected,  which  shows  that  the  public  knows 
a  thing  when  it  is  good,  and  appreciates  it.  The  Daily 
Nebraska  Press  only  echoes  the  univenal  verdict,  when  it 
says:  **Peterson*B  Magaslne  for  February  is  ahead  of  all 
oChen,  and  contains,  as  a  Supplement,  a  fine  large-sised 
steel  engraving,  after  Col.  Trumbull's  oelebiated  picture, 
'  The  Declaration  of  Ind^>endence,*  the  Centennial  gift  of 
the  publisher,  to  his  subscribers  for  1876.  The  plate  is  very 
carefhlly  engraved,  with  fifty-six  portraits,  and  can  be  taken 
out  and  framed,  if  desired.  It  Is  a  picture  which  every 
fionily  ought  to  possess.  '  Peterson'  is  one  of  the  few  magsp 
seines  that  gets  better  and  better  the  older  it  grows.  W0 
hav€  no  doubl  it  wtR  Uve  to  eeUbraU  it»  ovm  CaUamUL.** 

Ws  PnK*PAT  PoCTAOii,  on  all  mail  subscribers,  rememberl 
Up  to  last  year,  subscribers  had  to  pay  it  themselves,  at 
their  own  post  offices,  at  an  additional  expense  of  firom 
twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  each,  over  and  above  the  subscr^ 
tion  price,   "  Peterson"  is  now  cheaper  than  ever. 

*<  A  PKRf-BCT  OxM."— flays  a  lady,  who  sends  a  club,  **  The 
magazines  have  come  all  right,  and  are  a  perfect  gem,  just 
the  thing  for  ladies.  The  magasine  alone  repays  me  for 
my  time  in  getting  up  a  club :  the  engraving  Is  a  hand- 
some bonus.** 

TiDT  IK  Java  Canvas  .—We  have  been  requested  to  give 
a  pattern  for  a  tidy,  to  be  worked  on  Jiava  canvas,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  humorous.  We  accordingly  print  one,  in  colors, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  number. 

The  CsirrrarNiAL  Gift.— A  lady  writes,  "The  February 
number  is  just  received,  and  the  Centennial  Gift  it  beam' 
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ADMTiom  10  Cunt  nay  b«  imd«  «t  tha  piiM  paid  by 
tlMrMtorUi«  dttb.  If  enoogh  wOMtituud  nbKrUwn  ar« 
•eat,  to  make  up  ft  Moond  doit,  th*  p«noa  mimUiic  th«m 
will  beoooM.eatitled  to  a  MOond  premium,  or  praniiinu. 
iJw»js  DotUy  9M,  however,  wbett  radi  a  eecond  dob  U  com- 
pistad.  Tbata  additioiM  may  be  made,  moreover,  at  aoy 
tine  dariog  the  yetf.  Back  numbeis  to  January  flea  alwaye 
be  wppUed.  Go  oa  making  addJtione  to  year  dvbe.  You 
CM  Mxm  flU  a  lecond  dob. 

Puruiui  Aaa  ao  fitehJonable  now,  that  eTerything  ap> 
pean  to  be  oooTerted  into  a  aadiet.  Wadded  dreuing- 
govos  are  perfumed  with  Iria  or  verbena.  Small  under- 
petticoati,  of  either  pale-bine,  pfnk,  or  cream  satin,  have 
•crated  powder  doated  in  the  lining  before  they  are  qnilted. 
Mofii  ace  atao  naed  aa  aadieta. 


BKVISW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
MommemUd  Chrutiaitit$ ;  or.  The  AH  oad  SgvAoUmn  of 
tke  PrimiiMM  Ckuaxik,  a»  Wlimuma  ami  Teachen  0/  the  Omb 
OatioUe  FbUk  amd  Pnctiee.  isy  Jolm  P.  Lmudy,  Prubyter^ 
lvoL,mmaU  4lo.  New  YTrk:  J.  3L  Btmtom.—A  very  gruat 
Bfrit  uf  thia  work  is  tliat  it  is  not  controversial.  The  kij*- 
lury  of  the  Qiri«tian  Church,  and  even  some  details  of  its 
Uith,  during  the  fir^t  three  centuries,  is  involved  in  more 
or  less  obscurity.  Ur.  Lnndy  seeks  to  elucidate  those  dark 
puiutifrum  the  eaiiier  monumenb);  that  is,  from  iuscrip- 
tivQs,  paintings,  etc,  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome,  and  clae- 
rbere.  The  work  i«  one  of  great  scholanhip,  and  has  evi- 
deatJy  been  tlte  labor  of  jeara.  It  is  written  in  an  earnest, 
nncere  q»irit,  the  sole  purpose  ot  the  author  being  to  arrive 
at  the  trutik.  In  preparing  for  it,  Ur.  Lundy  has  visited 
Smdc,  M^ea,  Pompeii,  Psestum,  Bgypt,  Palestine,  and 
Coastaotioople,  atudylng  thna,  not  only  the  monuments  uf 
the  Weetem  Church,  but  also  tfaoee  of  the  Eastern.  Ue 
tzaeee  oertain  aymbols  np  through  the  earlier  Pagan  re- 
lifiuaa  to  what  ha  comrfden  the  primitive  fidth,  given  by 
tiod  to  man ;  a  fidth  afterwards  degraded,  by  nuia*a  groaaness, 
iato  idolatiy  and  aapoMtltioB.  The  deamaas  and  force 
vith  which  he  axiioanda  the  freaooea  and  inaeriptions  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Borne,  and  other  monumenta  of  early 
Ouktianity,  eaaoot  be  too  highly  praised.  Until  very 
nceatly,  theae  memoriala,  aome  of  them  unqneationably 
doing  lack  to  the  ftnt  century,  were  but  little  known, 
«r«a  to  good  adtolara.  Buaiu,  in  the  aeventeenth  century, 
vsa  ih«  fint  to  explore  theae  reoorda  of  the  paat :  then  the 
iuiject  waa  dropped  for  almoat  two  hundred  yean;  and  it 
n»  not  until  the  paat  and  present  generationa  that  It 
began  to  attract  general  attention.  The  \abon  of  De  Bosai, 
b&vev«r,  have,  witliin  our  own  time,  thrown  a  flood  of 
fight  on  this  auli^ect^  Two  English  clergymen,  Northoote 
sad  Bfowalow,  have  popularised  theae  disooveriea,  and  thoae 
urolhen,iB  their  "BomaSottenanea.'*  Ur.  Lnndy  has 
followed  in  the  same  tnck,  only  with  more  industry,  a 
larger  ooUactton  of  focta,  and,  in  moat  reapecta,  a  wider 
grasp  of  hia  aul^ecl.  He  very  candidly  diaavowa  all  ortgi- 
BaiJty.  He  limply  nndotakea,  aa  an  able  reviewer  haa 
said,  **  to  bring  all  the  multitude  of  fhcts  and  evidences  to- 
gether, to  popnlariae  and  apply  them,  to  show  their  bear- 
iaga  upon  each  other,  and  apon  the  great  queationa  which 
are  of  faitereat  to  CbristJaoa.**  The  reanlt  ia  a  picture  of 
tiie  primitive  church  audi  aa  exists  in  ao  other  book.  We 
Me  the  simple,  hopeful  Ikith  of  thoae  who  had  followed  the 
apnstifa;  we  leoognlxe  the  trials  they  underwent ;  we  read 
the  pious  ^tapha  over  thdr  gravea;  we  are  carried  with 
them  into  the  Chtaoomfaa,  and  realize  how  they  worshipped, 
aiKl  what  creed  tli^  held.  It  is  like  a  new  revehition. 
The  teat  is  proftiady  Ulnatiated  with  engravings,  many  of 
them  of  the  very  graateat  value  and  significance.  The 
T'4iuae  la  one  of  the  handaomeat,  aa  to  paper,  printing,  and 
Uadiag,  that  hae  ever  iaaoed  from  the  Americaa  preaa. 


Wooed  amd  Married.  'B$  Roea  NaneheUe  Oareg.  1  rol., 
12  MO.  FlUlada.- /.  AL^ipindoK  it  O).— This  ia  a  charming 
Bovd;  a  real,  old-foahioned  love-etory;  jnat  the  book  to 
make  the  reader  y*ung  a^^dn.  The  aoene  ia  laid  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  author  ia  an  Englishwoman.  The  heroines, 
Bym  and  Honor  are  natural,  and  orlginaL  Guy  Chi> 
cheater,  the  hero,  ia  a  noble  fellew.  Humidirey,  honeat 
Humphrey,  is  one  we  learn  to  love.  The  writer  is  new  to 
ua,  though  ahe  seems  to  have  written  aevetal  novela  before, 
among  them,  **Nellle*8  Uemoriea,"  and  **Bobert  Ord^a 
Atonement.**  We  hope  to  hear  from  her  again.  The  volume 
la  neatly  printed.  Indeed,  in  thia  respect,  this  pnbllahing 
firm,  with  haidly  aa  ezoeptfon,  atanda  at  the  head  of  all 
Itarivala. 

/mprsesd  INary,  or  Margkmt  htdtKod  Book  of  DoStg  Record. 
Deoieed  mmd  Arrmged  6y  M.  N.  LoedL  Erie  PkblisUiig  Com- 
pemg.  Brie,  IW— This  is  really  one  of  tiie  moat  naeftil  hooka 
of  ita  kind  we  have  ever  aeen.  It  is  a  daily  record,  pro- 
vided with  marginal  indezea,  ao  arranged  that  any  day  of 
the  year  may  be  referred  to  at  once,  and  the  various  sub- 
ject-matter recorded  in  it  may  be  arranged  for  ready  refer- 
ence, together  with  Calendars,  Interest  Tablea,  etc^  etc 
It  ia  neatly  bound  in  Busala  leather,  in  pocket-book  atyle. 

OompleU  Worke  of  Mr$.  Amm  S.  Slephe»e.  22  vofa.,  12  mo. 
PkOada. :  T.  B.  Petereon  d:  Brolkere.—Tlhm  publication  of  a  new 
novel,  '*  Bertha's  Engagement,*'  by  Urs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
reminds  ua  that  her  complete  worka  are  now  publlabed, 
uniform  in  size,  type,  and  binding,  by  the  house  of  T.  B. 
Peterson  k  Bruihera.  No  one,  forming  a  library,  in  which 
American  fiction  ia  represented,  ahould  be  without  thoae 
books.  The  aet  would  be  a  charming  preaent  for  a  wil^ 
aister,  or  betrothed. 

The  (JheeaUer  Caeeo-Om,  The  Search  for  Ameeetore.  Bf 
Fortune  du  Boiegdby.  1  eoj^  12  mo.  New  York  :  B.  ML  DewitL 
— This  is  the  sequel  to  the  **  Bed  Camelia,**  noticed  in  our 
February  number.  It  is  iasued  in  the  same  taatefUl  atyle 
as  its  predecessor,  and  looks  like  a  veritable  product  of  the 
Parid  press.  It  has  evidently  been  translated  by  a  Frendk- 
man  into  English;  however,  not  by  an  Englishman. 

UurotOethwaUe.  Bg  Sueam  Worieg.  leol,  1:2  mo.  PkOadm.: 
J.  D.  JJjppimcoU  A  Co.— This  author  made  her  mark,  aa  a 
noveliat,  a  few  yean  ago,  by  the  publicatton  of  **Aileea 
Ferrers,**  a  story  of  more  than  usual  merit  In  the  preaent 
fiction  she  shows  an  advance  even  on  that  one ;  in  fiict, 
^  Throstiethwaite'*  ia  one  of  the  best  novela  of  the  aenaon. 

In  Doore  amd  OuL  Bg  OKter  Optic.  1  eol.,  12  mo.  fiss^ 
Um:  Lee  A  ahepardr^A  collection  of  short  tales,  by  thIa 
fiivorite  author,  some  of  them  originally  pubUahed  twenty 
years  ago,  the  rest  new.  As  a  good  Judge,  at  our  elbow, 
renutrks,  "  Oliver  Optic  haa  no  rival  aa  a  atory-teller  for  the 
young.**    The  volume  Is  illustrated. 

Oomekt  OtrvHae**  Weddkig.  BgMre.  Hemy  Wood.  1  vol., 
8  «e.  IMada. :  T.  B.  Petereon  A  Brother:— K  well-told 
story,  one  of  the  best  of  Urs.  Wood's,  published  in  a  neat 
style,  and  yet  sold  for  twenty-five  centa.  In  fiu:t,  the  pnb- 
licaHona  of  thia  hooae,  aa  a  rule,  are  the  cheapeat  and  beat 
of  their  kind  in  the  country. 

JToi^^  UoH.     Bg  Mre.   Oitharfne  A.  WarfMd.    1  vol., 

12  mo.    Phttade. :  T.  B.  PHereoH  d  BrofAers.— Another  capi* 

:  tal  novel  by  the  author  of  that  very  popubtf  fiction,  **  The 

Ho«iaehold  of  Bonverie.**    It  ia  handaomely  printed,  and 

:  bound  In  doth,  gilt 

Jfarrisd  BemmaA  mm.  By  Jamee  Poyne.  1  eot,  12  mo. 
;  PhOada :  T.  B.  PHereon  ±  AioCAers.— This  is  by  the  author 
of  **Lqat  Sir  Uaaslngbred.**  and  ia  qnlte  up  to  even  that 
powerful  atory.  The  volume  la  a  handaome  dnedecimo,  and 
ia  neatly  bound. 

Mg  Budfond^e  Ftret  Looe.  B9  Mn.  Hemry  Wood.  1  vol., 
8  so.  Philada  :  T.  B.  Petereon  A  Broth0re.—K  new  story  by 
the  author  of  **  East  Lynn,**  printed  fh>m  advance  sheets.  It 
\  Is  an  octavo  in  pftpor  ouven,  and  coato  only  twenty>five  centa. 
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OUB   ABM-GBAIB. 

Foe  fart  Osms  Extka,  remember,  uaj  nnbierlber  tat 
**  Petenon"  {but  no  ottxac  pemn)  can  oMnin  eltbor  *"  ChiM- 
mas  Ifoming/'  oar  premium  ploto  for  thla  year,  or  any  on* 
of  our  other  premium  plates.  In  other  worda,  to  oUig* 
mbacrfber^  we  furaiah  oopiea  of  theae  eplendld  engrartnga 
at.the  mere  coat  of  the  paper  and  priatiiig,  which  is  a  nomi- 
nal price,  Jbr  at  retail  atona  ilniilar  angravlnga  aell  tor 
llTe  doUan. 

AnvcBTisiiiwnt  inserted  in  this  Magazine  at  reasonable 
prices.  **  Petenon*"  has  had,  for  twelre  yean,  an  avenga 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  continued  than  any  in  tha 
world.  I(  goes  to  araiy  eounly,  TUIage,  and  ooaa^onds, 
and  is  therefim  the  best  advertitflng  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  Petbbsom**  Maoaiime,  306  Chestnut streeti 
Philadelphiai  Pa^  for  terms,  etc,  eta,  or  W.  J.  GimLBtoM, 
Bo.  39  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


MOTHEBS*  DBPABTMENT. 


Ko.  nL— Cbouf,  BsoircHma,  on  CUtabu. 

Mothers  shonld  learn  rather  to  aroid  the  ooiMa  that  glTft 
rise  to  sickness  in  the  nunery,  than  to  attempt  to  treat  the 
▼ariooB  maladies  of  her  children  when  they  do  occur.  IV^ 
aswh'ow  is  her  province,  and  TCfy  much  under  her  control.  If 
thoughtftil ;  while  to  oara  comae  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
educated  and  experienced  physician.  Therefore,  mothers 
and  espedaliy  nurses,  should  not  be  too  self-reliant  and 
persuade  themseWes  that  they  can  assume  the  respozudUlity 
of  cases,  which,  terminating  fatally,  produce  a  lasting  and 
nnhappy  impress  upon  their  minds,  of  neglect  of  duty  to- 
ward the  little  ones,  in  not  calling  earlier  for  profJoSBional 
assistance. 

In  urgent  cases,  however,  and  where  the  doctor  cannot 
readily  be  had,  a  nanaeating  emetic  of  lobelia,  tartar  emetia 
or  hive  syrup,  with  a  warm  bath,  Ibllowed  by  an  active 
purgative,  if  oMds  be,  can  be  resorted  to  by  the  mother, 
•ad  will  be  generally  approved  of  by  the  family  physician, 
iialess  of  homeopathic  faith,  and  then  aconite  every  quarter 
or  half  hour  alone,  or  alternated  with  spongia  or  iodine, 
may  be  administered  till  relief  is  obtained,  or  the  doctor 
arrives.  There  is  no  question  but  that  many  cases  of  true 
croup  may  be  thus  promptly  arrested  in  the  very  indpiency 
of  its  attack.  The  emetic,  and  merenrial,  and  even  bleeding 
treatment,  with  leeches  and  blisters  to  the  throat,  is  still 
largely  in  vogne  In  true  or  inflammatory  croup;  but  death 
00  flrequently  ensues  thereafter,  that  it  remains  a  mooted 
qpestion  whether  the  disease  or  ttie  treatment  is  the  most 
destructive  to  life. 

BBOHOHZTXS,  or  ACUTK  DTFLAXMATIOir  OP  THS  BbONOHIAL 

Tusks.— Children  of  all  ages  are  liable  to  bronchial  catarrh, 
or  **  catarrhal  fever,"  an  affection  commencing  with  fever. 
Might  sleepineai^  often  discharges  of  mucus  from  the  eyes, 
and  firequent  cough.  If  the  disease  is  not  arrested,  soon  a 
mucous  rattling  in  the  chest  is  disoernable  and  may  be 
heard  at  quite  a  distance  Irom  the  couch.  The  skin,  too, 
becomes  very  hot,  and  the  pulse  very  rapid.  When  the 
litUe  suiferer  cries  after  each  flt  of  coughing,  tlie  pleura 
is  probably  involved  in  the  miachlet  The  lungs,  too,  flre- 
qnenUy  become  involved,  as  Indicated  by  rapid  respiration, 
a  dark  color  of  the  lipa,  and  by  ftequent  moaning. 

In  fatal  oases  the  ratling  respiration  is  uninterrupted  apd 
more  crepatons,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  more  fluent;  skin  and  eztremittes  grow  oold,  free  ; 
pale,  and  lips  blua 

In  IkvoraUe  casei,  the  rattling  li  not  andibli^  eacoeptjnst 


befbra  the  return  of  the  oongh;  Htm  Utile  patleat  becomes 
move  lively,ami  slespa  with  less  intenuption  of  the  coughs 
hot  as  the  disease  decUnea,  there  is  danger  of  intestina)  in- 
flammation, as  dysentery,  wUoh  is  rstther  to  be  attributed 
to  the  hanh  treataoent  often  institnted,  than  to  the  ordi- 
nary tendsofiqr  of  the  rtlsoase.  II  must  be  conoeded,  how* 
evw,  that  then  Is  a  Batnrsl  (^mpathy  between  tho  reepl- 
mtocy  and  allrasntary  paangea,  arising  fcom  fdentlty  of 
their  straotnra,  and  to  the  susceptlhiUty  of  Inflammatofry 
action  fixun  exposoxe  to  oold. 

When  this  disease  attacks  children  of  a  scroftalous  tem^ 
perament,  their  upper  lipe  are  apt  to  swell  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  (hence  the  suspicion  of  wonasj  the 
skin  becomes  intensely  hot»  and  if  the  disease  is  not  speedily 
checked,  hectic  fever  succeeds,  denoting  the  existenoe  of 
fktal  pulmonary  tnbercnloeia— consumption. 

Although  Inftnts  never  expectorate,  as  do  adults,  yet  as 
soon  as  the  inflammation  producing  the  excess  of  mucous 
secretion  tn  the  bronchial  tubes  subsides,  the  redundant 
efltislon  is  speedily  absorbed,  as  oonvaleecenoe  is  fblly  eetob- 
Uehed.  Henoe  mothers  need  not  be  unnecessarily  alarmed 
about  this  mucous  rattling,  neither  is  it  necessary  to  vomit 
the  chad  as  often  as  is  resorted  to  by  some,  through  fear 
of  it  Buflbcattng  or  choking  up. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  the  mother  can  only  be  advised 
to  give  her  child  an  emetic  in  the  very  indpiency  of  tha 
attack,  to  unload  the  stomach  as  well  as  tho  bronchial  tubes 
during  the  act  of  vomiting ;  a  purgative  also,  especially  if 
the  child  has  been  eating  quite  hearty,  and  is  rather  con- 
stipated withal*  By  these  agents  the  clogged  system  is  un- 
loaded, tho  skin  relaxed,  the  head  relieved,  fever  abated, 
and  a  crisis  is  often  reached,  so  that  good  nursing,  and 
a  light  regimen,  are  all  Uiat  is  further  required  for  » 
few  days. 


PABLOB  WOBK. 


CRnoim  BmnomcsT.— A  subscriber  aska  ns  Ibr  n  d^ 
•cription  of  how  to  do  what  is  called  Cretonne  Embroidery, 
to  which  we  alluded,  in  one  of  our  nnabere  last  year,  as  ao 
fiuhionaUe  in  Paris  and  London. 

French  Cretonne,  as  all  know,  is  rsmaricahle  fbr  the  beauty 
of  its  patterns,  and  for  the  bright-colored  birds,  Itowers,  and 
insects  composing  them.  A  great  variety  of  patterns  must 
be  procnred  befbre  commendng  to  cover  chain,  sofikpciish- 
ions,  screens,  borderings,  or  fbr  whatever  the  embroidery  is 
destined.  Dark  satin  (the  sort  called  Turk's  satin)  la  selected 
fbr  the  fbundation  in  preference  to  cloth ;  the  ends  of  the 
piece  are  careftilly  whipped  to  prevent  fraying,  the  aatia 
is  laid  on  a  table,  and  the  variona  pieces  of  cretonne  com- 
posing the  design  are  placed  upon  it.  OiaoeiU  arxmogB- 
ment  cannot  be  taught,  but  is  learned  by  practice  in  oom- 
bining  color  and  olOects  in  this  work.  The  design  being 
complete.  It  will  require  great  care  and  some  patience  on 
the  worker^  part  to  baste  it  careftUly  with  perfect  smooth- 
ness on  the  satin.  All  puckering  or  ■training  of  the  cre- 
tonne must  eqpediJIy  be  avoided;  and  as  the  diintz,  even 
with  delicate  handling  as  possible  in  arranging  and  basting^ 
the  design  is  to  be  recommended.  The  next  or  third  stage 
is  that  of  securing  every  part  of  the  design  permanently  to 
the  satin.  There  are  three  or  four  ways  of  doing  this.  Tfae 
first  sad  best  is  to  follow  the  margin  of  the  dedgn  with,  a 
very  even  and  light  button-hole  stitch  on  the  right  aide 
with  silk  exactly  matching  the  oolor  in  each  part  of  the 
design.  Thill  fiutening  is  not  intended  to  be  notioed,  and 
requires  thersfbre  both  neatness  and  prediion  to  execute 
it  welL  Some  persons  secure  the  chlnts  with  a  long  em. 
broidery  stitch,  without  the  buttonhole  edg^  using  floes 
silk  in  prefbrence  to  the  fhie  sewing  silk.  This  motle  of 
secnring  the  pattern  is  showy  and  elTective  while  fkvsh,  bnt 
it  soon  wean  rough  and  spoils  the  whole  elToct  of  the  de 
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deiigB,andat  thsliHtUtoo  hMtvy  forbeMUj.  8oB«,te 
pfan  «f  an  naadlevQKk,  paita  th*  tUirign  ok  tba  foowUtloK 
■tiiiordoth.orshMttwithmM  ttalaaad  TeiyadJMiiT* 
^ae.  Bat  no  otlMr  mode  of  Cutenlog  to  elUMr  fo  ■eonro 
ortndailiis  m  tha  tedfow  but  Taiy  fin*  ImttoD-lkoUBg. 
Whoi  tfTwy  part  of  tbo  dcrign  hM  boon  fiiiT4W<Ml  to  tli* 
■tin,  tfao  baotlBg-  thnMto  an  cat  and  takon  oat  In  rwj 
umU  pieoaa;  todrawalonstlirMd  oatwoald  oertaUiljr  xoar 
dM  wosk.  Wbaa  all  tho  faaatiag^tbreada  an  naMved, 
bub  tha  work  Ugbtly  witb  »aoft  bnub;  tb«a  lay  fMO 
wmBvaid  aa»  soft  and  thick  dotb, and  cover  with  aamootk 
Ufbt  Uoea  or  cotton  toveL  Over  this  apnad  a  towel  that 
hMbeen  wning  oat  in  dear  wate1^-a  ought  to  be  aUnoet 
dxy— and  preaa  the  work  with  a  oool  lion. 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 

4^  BMTg  Beceift  i»  (to  Coob-Book  hat  Um  Uded  by  a 
jneHfeal  komaekttptr. 

MKATS. 

StefnOeU  with  VegHahlet.— Cut  aooke  rnmp-etoak  in  slices 
lalf  an  inch  thick ;  trim  them  all  to  the  same  size,  in  the 
ib^w  of  catietSf  and  lard  them  finely  and  thickly  with  fat 
laooa.  Lay  them  out,  the  larded  side  uppermost,  into  a 
bekiBg-diah,  and  put  in  as  much  rich  stock  or  grayy  as  will 
eome  up  to,  but  not  oorer  the  larding.  Oorer  the  dish,  and 
pboe  it  in  the  OTen  to  braise  gently  for  half  an  hoar;  then 
icakore  the  coTer,  baste  the  fillets  with  the  gravy,  and  let 
them  remain  oncovered  in  the  oven,  for  the  larding  to  take 
eoior.  Tkke  equal  quantities  of  carrots  and  turnips,  cut 
into  the  diape  of  small  olives ;  paitoil  them,  then  toes  them 
in  bfotter,  separately,  until  done.  Helt  a  piece  of  butter  in 
i  aaoce-pan,  add  a  little  flour,  mix  well,  and  put  in  as  much 
'/the  gravy  in  which  the  fillets  have  been  braized,  as  will 
Bake  enoogfa  sauce.  Stir  well,  add  the  vegetables,  and, 
witea  hot,  amnge  them  on  a  dish  with  the  fillets,  and  serve. 

BoOed  FouU  with  Omm  Sooos.— Place  a  couple  of  fowls, 
trassed  Ibr  boiling,  with  an  onion  and  a  piece  of  butter  in- 
ade  each,  into  a  saace-pan,  with  sufficient  water  and  three 
soacas  of  batter,  a  coaple  of  canots,  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herta,  (ponl^,  thyme,  and  celery,)  whole  pepper  and  salt 
to  tasteu  Let  them  boil  slowly  till  done ;  about  one  hour. 
Serve  with  the  sauce  over  them,  and  a  circle  of  Brussels 
spoata,  plainly  boiled  in  salted  water,  round  them. 


Litfs  flsMoir  IWdb^— Two  tableq|M)ooftils  of  flour,  two 
taUespoonfiils  of  powdered  sugar,  three  eggs,  a  teacupfbl 
«r  Biiik,  batter,  preaerves  of  any  kind.  Mix  tha  floor  and 
sasar,  beat  the  eapi^  add  tbam  to  the  milk,  and  beat  up 
vkh  the  flour  and  sugar.  Well  batter  three  aaocen,  half 
SI  them,  and  bake  in  a  qal(^  oven  about  twenty  minutes, 
lenove  them  tfook.  the  aaooen  wheo  oool  enoagh,  cut  in 
^dt  and  apread  a  thin  layer  of  preserve  between  each  hair 
Ooae 


AMD  Ooa«rf»w  A  Aeeal  i)M.--Tiake  soma  nicely-baked 
poCitoaa,  oooopont  the  mealy  part,  and  nutfh  it  thorooghly 
■Mwtk.  Press  it  thixmgh  a  sieve,make  it  into  a  stiff  paat^ 
«1tk  sane  cream,  batter,  orange>flower  water,  powdered 
^^^rn^r,  oad  nw  eggs  well  beaten.  Make  U  into  cro- 
loettes  by  rolling  portions  in  sifted  bread^mmfao,  and  dip- 
piBf  them  in  white  of  egg,  whipped  to  a  snow.  Fry  them 
in  plenty  «r  lard  or  firash  butter. 

fciC  nmaiiiiaipi^  ssiA  a«mmli.--«oald  a  pint  of  new  milk* 
ted  let  it  grow  cold;  then  stir  Into  It  half  a  pound  Of 
\  snet.  two  eggs,  fbor  onncea  of  cleaned  cnrranta,  a 
,  aatt,  two  teaspoonfkls  of  powdered  ginger, 
«d  floor  sofBdent  to  make  the  whole  Into  a  Ught  paste. 
Vena  It  late  dnnpttBg^;  flour  them  well  ootslde;  throw 
Asm  into  yo«r»aoe  pan,  being  careAil  that  the  water  is  boll. 
iii|.aadtfaatthoydoBetstfcktotbabottoaK.  Bdlonahoor. 


BM  Oram  Dmm  fnttwo  poondsof  floor  into  a  bssta,  an* 
mix  well  with  it  six  eimces  of  moist  sugar  and  a  littte 
gfoond  olisplesh  Mix  two  ooncea  of  Oermao  yeast  with 
half  a  pint  of  iokewarm  milk.  Make  a  hole  in  the  centn 
ef  the  floar,poar  In  thesdlk  and  yeast,  and,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  stir  eaoogh  of  the  flour  In  to  make  It  the  thickness, 
of  cream;  throw  some  of  the  flour  over,  then  cover  the^ 
basin  with  a  doth,  and  sot  it  in  a  warm  place  for  about  an 
honr  andahaH  Mett  the  batter, bnt  not  to  an  oil,aBd 
stir  it  into  the  other  ingredients,  with  enough  warm  milk 
to  make  the  whote  into  a  soft  dough;  then  mould  it  into 
buns  about  the  doe  of  an  egg.  Place  them  on  a  tin,,in  rows 
time  tnches  apart;  set  them  la  a  warm  plaoe  until  they 
have  risen  to  doable  flie  dse,  pat  them  Into  a  bitek  oven, 
and.  Just  before  they  an  done,  wash  them  over  with  a  Uttis 
milk.    Th^  will  take  aboat  twenty  minntes  to  bake. 

JPoNcaJbea.— Take  six  eggs,  break  them  separately  Into  a 
cup,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  fresh ;  put  them  into  a  basin, 
whisk  them  well,  then  add  half  a  pound  of  flour  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  to  a  perfectly  smooth  batter,  then 
add  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Place  a  small  flring'pan  on  the  fire,  and  when 
quite  hot,  put  in  a  piece  of  butter  or  lard.  When  it  is 
nearly  boiling,  pour  in  about  half  a  teacnpAil  of  batter,  or 
rather  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pan.  Pry  It  until 
it  Is  of  a  delicate  brown,  then  turn  It  carefiilly  with  a  slice, 
and  when  brown  on  the  other  side,  sprinkle  some  pounded 
sugar  over  it  Take  it  out  witii  the  slice,  and  place  It  on  a 
dish  before  the  flre.  Proceed  in  like  manner  until  suffl- 
dent  are  cooked  Ibr  a  dish.  Serve  Immediately.  Never 
place  one  pancake  upon  another.  Lemon-Juice  and  sugar, 
or  Jam,  an  served  with  pancakes. 

T!p9if  CUfcs.— Slice  a  shilling  sponge-cake,  and  cover  with 
raspbeny  Jam ;  lay  in  a  dish,  and  soak  in  sherry.  When 
the  wine  is  soaked  into  the  cake,  pour  a  good  custerd  over 
it.  If  an  elaborate  cake  is  wanted,  a  whipped  cream  should 
be  put  over  it,  and  'garnished  with  strips  of  red  currant 
Jelly.  If  otherwise,  a  few  zaiaflas,  and  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands may  be  placed  over  it.  Tor  the  whip,  allow  to  a  pint 
of  cream,  three  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  one  glass  of  sherry, 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  Bub  the 
lemon  with  the  sugar,  and  pound  the  sugar  until  fine. 
Beat  the  white  of  the  egg  until  quite  stilf,  put  the  cream 
Into  a  basin,  with  the  sugar,  wine,  and  beaten  egg,  and  whip 
it  to  a  froth.  Tliis  should  be  made  in  a  oool  place,  the  day 
beibn  it  is  wanted. 

Dxnrxs,  XTC.,  roa  iHYALnx. 
JTffrsewf  IVa.— Pour  two  teacupflils  of  boiling  water  over 
two  tablespoonfUs  of  nnground  flaxseed.  Cover  the  vessel, 
and  stand  It  in  a  warm  place  until  mudlage  is  fbrmed.  Be 
careful  to  keep  It  closely  covered,  as  it  soon  becomes  stringy 
if  exposed  to  the  air.  When  sweetened,  and  flavored  with 
lemon-Juice,  It  Is  a  very  palatable  drink.  The  lemon-Juice 
sho«ld  be  scalded. 

0am  Anbie  Welsr.— Pbor  a  pint  of  boiling  wator  over  two 
tablespoonftals  of  gam  arable ;  add  lemon-Jnioe  and  iogar  to 
the  taste.    Stand  tt  away  to  get  cold. 


FA8HI0H8  TOB  MABOH. 

Fio.  iw— Waikixo  Dnai  or  OsAT*Btim  8iiJi.^The  en- 
mque  Is  of  black  silk,  made  quite  deep,  dose  fltting  to  the 
flgun,  and  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  Mack  gulpan  lace. 
Bonnet  of  bine  sUk,  trimmed  with  pink  raaes  and  ginT 
feather. 

Fia.  n^— Hovn-Dnan  or  Lxonr  CAMSLVHAnk—llie 
pfadn  andar^klrt  is  of  gray,  stilpai  wMh  bine.    The  over* 
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dnM  ftnd  bftsque  \b  of  all  gray,  out  In  deep  MalloiM  at  the 
<As»,  and  looped  with  blue  cords  and  tasMla.  The  ileeree 
are  of  the  matorial  of  the  oTer«kirt. 

Fxo.  in. — CUjiaxAOK-DasM,  or  8AVPSiKB-BLim8iucv~The 
•Urt  is  of  plain  blue,  trimmed  with  one  raffle,  and  three 
deep  puffi.  The  apron-front  is  of  soft  twilled  tillE,  of  a 
darker  shade  of  Uue,  plaided  a  light-blue.  This  apron- 
fkont  luui  three  raffles,  of  the  plain-blue  illk.  The  waist 
is  of  the  dark  twiUed  silk,  and  the  sleeree  of  the  Ughter 
eotor.  Bonnet  of  dark-blae  felt,  trimmed  with  light-blue 
ftathers. 

Fio.  IV.— Housb-Dbssb,  with  ▲  Black  Silk  Uffosa-tuBT, 
made  long,  and  flounced  at  the  back.  The  fh>nt  has  one 
deep  kilt-plaited  ruffle,  headed  by  a  bia»-band  of  silk.  The 
orer-dress  is  of  ecruHwlored  fbulard,  edged  with  an  ecru 
embroidery.  It  is  made  in  Polonaise,  and  is  draped  at  the 
back  with  wide  cardinal-colored  ribbons.  Narrower  rib- 
bons, of  the  same  color,  trims  the  apron-firont,  the  neck, 
and  sleoTes. 

Fia.  y.— WALRisro-DaESS  or  Ambeb-Colobkd  Ponosb, 
trimmed  with  blue  and  white  bands  of  bias  silk.  The  man- 
tle is  of  black  net,  covered  with  braid  and  black  guipure 
insertion,  ia  edged  with  black  guipure  lace.  The  sleeves 
are  long  and  square.  White  felt  bonnet,  trimmed  with  soft 
ambcr-colorcd  silk,  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  having  a 
largo  red  rose  in  front. 

Fia.  VI.— Mantle  or  Liqht-Gbat  Cloth,  made  quit«  deep, 
with  the  sleoves  cut  in  the  mantle,  like  the  Chinese  sleeves. 
Itia  trimmed  with  a  heavy,  knotted  fringe,  headed  by  wide 
braid,  with  narrower  braid  and  fancy  buttons  up  the  Ihint. 
Gray  fplt  hat  and  feathers,  with  pink  roses  in  front. 

Fio.  vii.— Opera  ob  Evesino  Cloab,  of  white  cashmere, 
richly  embroidered  in  white  silk  and  gold  thread,  with  a 
heavy  fringe  of  white  and  gold. 

Fio.  Tin.— Walkino-Dbess  op  Plaid  Camel's-Hair,  over 
a  dark-brown  silk  skirt.  The  sleeves  and  bock  of  the  jacket 
aro  of  dork-brown.  The  over-skirt  is  of  a  plaid,  of  two 
afaades  of  brown,  the  lighter  being  almost  an  ecru  color.  It 
b  edged  with  a  ruffle  of  silk,  of  the  lighter  color,  and  has  a 
largo  bow  at  the  back,  of  the  same  color.  Hat  of  ecru- 
oolored  fait,  trimmed  with  brown  leaves. 

Fio.  XX.— Oabbiaok-Dbess.— The  under-skirt  is  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  ruffle  at  the  bottom.  The  over-dress  is  of 
dark-blue  and  gray  plaid  twilled  silk,  mode  quite  long  on 
the  left  side,  and  short  on  the  right  side;  trimmed  with  a 
ruffle  of  gray  silk,  headed  by  four  rows  of  wide  braid.  The 
small.  Jaunty  mantle  is  of  white  cloth,  with  a  black  velvet 
trimming  below  it,  to  represent  a  second  mantle.  It  is 
trimmed  with  wide  braid.  Hat  of  gray  felt,  tximmed  with 
black  velvet,  gray  feathers,  and  convolvulus  in  the  face. 

Fio.  X. — ^Dbess  of  Bijuck  Yslwtxeic,  fob  a  Littlb 
GiBL.— The  skirt  and  deep  Jacket  are  trimmed  with  rows 
of  braid.    Black  velvet  hat,  with  pink  feathers. 

Fxos.  XI.  AND  XII.— Wateb-Pboop  Cloak,  of  a  new  pat- 
tern, wliich  has  Just  come  out  in  Paris,  and  is  called  there 
the  **  Capote  Mobile."  We  give  it  as  peculiarly  suitable  for 
this  March  weather.  It  is  made  of  cloth  of  mediun^tex- 
•tnre,  Unad  with  twilled  silk;  but  it  can  also  be  made  of 
nvenlble  doth,  or  of  cloth  lined  with  plush.  The  flnt 
figure  lllostratcs  the  front  view  of  the  cloak,  with  a  comer 
bottoned  back  to  show  the  lining.  It  is  double-breasted, 
and  Uie  collar  battons  back  wMi  rovers.  There  are  large 
envelope  pockets  at  each  side,  and  a  small  pocket  .of  the 
nme  fona  on  each  oafT.  The  second  figure  tllnstrates  the 
nannar  in  which  the  back  is  axraoged.  It  la  fiill,*and  is 
eonflned  at  tha  waist  with  a  movable  band ;  that  is  to  aay, 
the  battons  are  sawn  on  the  phiits  of  the  WBter*proof;  and 
tha  bands  an  buttoned  to  them.  The  buttona  are  horn,  to 
match  the  elof^  in  color;  and  the  binding  xtmnd  the 
'  pdoketi,  euflli,  and  band,  ia  braid,  likenriae  assimilating  In 
odor  with  the  doth.    The  akirt  ia  dimp  fiaehamire,  trimmed 


with  fune  pldtings  of  a  lighter  shade  of  the  aame  color. 
It  is  bordered  with  a  croaa-cot  fioance,  edged  and  headed 
wiA  a  plaiting.  This  trimming  is  repeated  three  times 
upon  the  akirt. 

Obkkkal  Bbkakks.— The  cold  baa  prevented  anything 
new  appearing  in  the  make  of  dreaaea,  aaequea,  bonnefa,  etc. 
We  have  only  hints  and  poepa  in  advance.  Skirts  are  made 
still  more  clinging,  those  for  tall  dress  elaborately  trimmedt 
whilst  all  street  costume  aeems  to  be  growing  plainer.  One 
lapge  pocket  is  almost  always  put  on  the  left  side,  the  very 
tight  skirt  making  it  impoasible  to  use  a  pocket  inserted  in 
the  dress.  All  trains  are  cut  narrow,  and  pointed  in  the 
middle ;  and  when  there  is  a  looped-up  tunic,  it  is  so  com- 
plicated that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe.  The  cuirass 
bodices  are  still  the  fiivorites ;  they  are  made  longer  than 
they  were  three  months  ago,  and  waists  are  elongated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  all  arrangements  of  petticoats  are  en- 
tirely altered.  The  art  of  the  dressmaker  lies  in  making 
the  basque  fit  smoothly,  but  not  too  tightly.  The  figure 
is  not  compressed,  but  the  outlines  are  deariy  defined. 
Very  often  the  cuirass  extends  at  least  two-eighths  of  a 
yard  below  the  waist  all  round,  and  it  should  lie  without 
any  ftillness  over  the  hips  and  toumufe. 

Sleeves  are  made  to  match  the  skirt,  and  contrasting 
with  the  bodice ;  but  the  sleeves  that  are  made  of  two  ma- 
terials are  the  newest.  For  morning  wear,  sleeves  are  cut 
exceedingly  narrow ;  and  for  demi-toilct  they  rarely  reach 
below  the  elbow.  They  are  then  turned  up  with  lace,  and 
a  flower  is  added'at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

The  dose-fitting  Polonaise,  with  waist  and  skirt  cut  in 
one,  is  the  newest  style  sent  out  by  the  beet  French  drese- 
niakors.  It  bos  more  the  effect  of  a  gentleman's  overcoat 
than  anything  wo  can  compare  it  to.  There  is  no  drapery, 
and  no  trimming  but  a  binding,  or  a  cord  and  buttons. 
For  the  warmer  weather,  it  is  probable  that  this  plain,  close- 
fitting  garment  will  give  place  to  a  loose,  or  half-tight 
fitting  sacque,  made  in  various  stylos.  The  sleevM  of  the 
Polonaise  habits  are  often  without  cuffli,  the  lower  part  of 
the  sleeve  only  flaring  over  the  hand. 

The  Laboe  Mantles,  ftir-Iined  or  warmly  wadded,  are 
still  worn ;  but  they  will  be  modifled  in  sise  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances, though  worn  lai^r  and  looser  than  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Bonnets  are  still  of  all  shapes,  that  may  prove  becoming. 
The  round,  flaring  auricle  brim,  the  sharp  poke-bonnet, 
and  the  baby  capote,  are  all  worn.  The  latter  sets  closely 
around  the  face,  has  a  soft  crown,  and  it  is  prophesied  t  lat 
It  will  be  popular.  9y  next  month  there  will  be  some- 
thing new. 

EcBU  Lacx  is  very  mudi  worn.  It  ia  prfndpally  used 
two  rows  aswn  together,  as  a  small  scaif  fi>r  the  neck,  and 
to  trim  more  dressy  bonnets. 


OHILBRBN'S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  I.— Touif o  OiBL^a  DREas  op  Two  Sbadv  op  Grat 
Mohaib.— The  nndoT'dreas  is  quite  plain ;  the  uppa>  one  is 
drawp  back  by  strings,  and  is  prettily  looped.  The  Jacket 
is  of  the  same  material,  fitting  quite  close  to  the  iignre. 

Fio.  II.— Little  Gibl*s  Dbksb  op  Two  Shades  op  BLvb 
Pla»  Casbxxrs.— The  coat  is  of  white  doth,  with  a  flna 
blue  plaid  over  it    Bark-Mue  fdt  hat. 

Fio.  III.— Tovho  Girl's  Drbss  op  CAMXL'a-HAnt  or  a 
GHS8Tinrr-BR0wif,PLAi]yBD  win  a  LxoHTRRpBROwx—The 
lower«kirt  is  quite  plain.  The  apper«kirt  has  an  apron- 
front,  and  ii  draped  at  the  back.  The  Jacket  is  of  dark- 
brown  doth,  trimmed  with  rows  of  biaid.  Bxown  felt  hat, 
with  featheis  of  the  lighter  shada. 

Fie.  XV.— Ohtld's  Drsh  op  Wbrr  FtqicrB.— -The  coat  ia  of 
heavy,  white  doth,  trimmed  with  white  braid.  White  felt 
bat,  trimmed  with  white  aatin  rihboa. 
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1.  There's  a       let-  ter  in  the  can  -  die,  It     points  di-rect  to  me ;  How  the 

2.  Hope  and  fear  a-like  perplex    me ;  Oh  I  su-per-sti-tious  dread ;  How 

3.  How      glad-ly  I    re-mem -ber/Tls  two  short  monthii^nomon^Since  a 
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lit  -  tie  spark  is  shining,  From  whomever  can  it  be?  It  eets  brighter  still  and  brighter.  Like  a 

ma-ny  1  -  die  fan-cies  Yon  oon-jure  in  my  head.  When  those  we  love  are  araent,  How 

let  -  ter  in  the  can-die  Shone  out  as  bright  before.  Then  the  darling  messenger  Came 
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lit  -  tie  Run-ny  ray,  And  I  dare  to  guess  the  writer,  For  it  driTes  suspense  away, 
wan-ton-ly  you  play,  Ev'-ry  shadow  seems  a  substance,  And  drives  snspense  away, 
prompt  and  safe  to  me.      If       this  is  on-Iy  from  the  same,  How  welcome  it  shall  be. 
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Shed  yoar  beams  on  me,      And  speed  the  lov-ing  mes-mge  From  far  a-cross  the    sea. 
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BT     UKNRT     J.     YKBXOX. 


HB  Philadelphia  Park, 
or  Fairmount  Park,  aa 
it  is  otherwise  called, 
where  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  is  to  be 
held,  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  In  the  world. 
It  covers  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  ground, 
while  Hyde  Park,  the 
fkmous  London  one,  covers  less  than  four  hundred. 
In&ct  the  whole  seven  London  parks,  Hjrde  Park, 
Regents,  Victoria,  Greenwich,  Finsbury,  Batter- 
sea,  and  St.  James,  **  would  not,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish author  and  traveler,  **  make  one  Fairmount 
Faric."  The  Kew  Tork  Park,  spadoos  and  noble 
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as  it  is,  has  an  area  of  only  about  a  quarter  of 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  Park. 

The  Philadelphia  Park  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  **  Neither  the  Prater  in  Vienna,"  says 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  to  quote  the  same  impar- 
tial authority,  **  nor  Loa  Delicias  in  Seville,  nor 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  though  bright  and  varied, 
can  compare,  in  physical  beauty  with  Fairmount 
Park."  It  owes  this  superioiity  in  part  to  its 
varied  surface,  in  part  to  its  noble  clumps  of 
woodland,  and  in  part  to  the  &ct  that  two  ex- 
ceptionally picturesque  rivers,  the  Schuylkill  and 
the  Wissahickon,  wind  through  it.  The  Schuyl- 
kill averages  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, 
and  in  some  places  is  shut  in  so  as  to  look  like  a 
broad  lake,  while  in  others  it  flows  smoothly  on 
bet  ween  leaf^  and  overhanging  banks.  For  nearly 
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A  rOUNTAIN  DC  THE  PAEK. 
three  miles  ibis  lorely  riyer  thus  diTersifiee  the 
soenerj  of  the  Park.  Beyond  this,  the  Pftrk 
follows  the  course  of  the  Wissahickon,  within 
narrower  limits,  however.  We  engrave  a  map 
of  the  Park,  up  to  the  point  where  the  Wissa- 
hickon  empties  into  the  Schuylkill,  so  that  our 
readers  may  realize  its  uze  as  well  as  see  exactly 
where  the  Exhibition  buildings  are  located.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  latter,  though  it  covers 
sixty  acres,  is  but  a  trifle,  it  will  be  observed, 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  three  thousand 
acres. 

Nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  Park  was  oc- 
cupied, ftrom  the  very  first  settlement,  by  the 
country-seats  of  rich  Philadelphians.  Here  was 
Landsdown,  the  princely  residence  of  the  Penns^ 
here  was  Mount  Pleasant,  where  Gen.  Arnold 
lived ;  here  was  Solitude;  here  a  score  of  others. 
/Almost  the  whole  of  it,  in  this  way,  came  to  be 
laid  out  in  lawns,  and  ornamented  with  trees, 
many  of  which  have  since  grown  to  colossal  size. 
When  these  properties  were  purchased  for  the 
public,  the  Park  was  thus,  so  to  speak,  made  to 
hand.  In  addition  to  rare  trees,  that  had  been 
set  out  by  the  original  proprietors,  many  noble 
forest-trees  were  allowed  to  remain.  Some  of 
the  finest  tulip-poplars,  black  walnuts,  chestnut- 
oaks,  and  oaks,  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States,  are  thus  to  be  seen  there.    Rooky 


ravines,  dells,  cascades,  wooded  islands,  swell- 
ing uplands,  meadows  and  lawns,  diversify  the 
PhiladelphU  Park.  From  George's  HUl,  Bel- 
mont, and  other  elevated  points  within  it,  views 
of  surpassing  beauty  break  on  the  spectator. 
Speaking  of  one  of  these  views,  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  says  that  it  <*  combines  the  several  beauties 
of  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill  and  Greenwich 
Hill.  There  is  a  richly  wooded  country  rolling 
backward  into  space.  There  is  the  wide  and 
winding  river  at  your  feet ;  and  just  beyond  the 
river,  spires  and  steeples,  towers  and  domes ; 
and  rising  over  all,  like  a  new  Parthenon,  the 
noble  pile  called  Girard  College.  Seen  on  a 
sunny  day,  in  the  Indian  Summer,  when  the 
forest-leaves  are  burning  gold  and  crimson,  and 
the  shining  marble  flashes  through  the  air,  the 
view  is  one  of  the  things,  which  *  seen,  becomes 
a  part  of  sight.*  *'  A  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Marqnis  de  Chastellux  was  equally  impressed  by 
the  splendid  landscape  which  unrolled  it«elf  b^ 
fore  his  eyes,  on  every  side,  as  he  drove  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  now  in- 
closed in  the  Park,  and  back  again.  **  Nothing 
can  equal,*'  he  says,  **  the  beauties  of  the  eot^ 
(f  ctU,  which  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  present, 
in  descending  toward  the  south  from  the  Falls 
to  Philadelphia."  We  give  the  view,  that  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  speaks  of,  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 
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ererywhere  buraU  of  sunlight  breaking  through 
the  dense  woodlands.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Dargle,  near  Dublin,  there  Is  no  scenery,  within 
an  hour^s  driye  of  any  other  great  city  of  the 
world,  so  wild  and  roma&tie  as  that  which  the  Wis- 
sahickon  presents.  A  stranger,  unexpectedly 
dropped  down  on  its  banks,  might  think  himself 
a  thousand  miles  firom  ciTilization.  We  gire  two 
engrarings  of  bits  of  scenery  on  the  Wissahickon. 
There  are,  howeyer,  scores  of  others  as  fine. 

The  grounds  selected  for  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition  occupy  a  spacious  table-land,  in  that  part 
west  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  is  nearest  to  the  city. 
They  are  conyenient  of  access,  therefore,  and  this 
conyenience  has  been  increased,  by  laying  tracks 
for  horse-railways  up  to  the  yery  entrance  to  the 


ON  THI  WISSAHICKON. 

With  excellent  taste,  the  Park  Commissioners 
haye  interfered  but  yery  little  with  the  natural 
character  of  the  grounds,  but  contenting  them- 
seWes  with  Uying  out  broad  driyes,  and  cutting 
necessary  foot-paths,  haye  left  dell  and  glen  and 
woodland  to  their  natiye  wildness.  In  a  few 
places,  howeyer,  they  haye  introduced,  appro- 
priately, horticultural  and  eyen  architectural 
«ffecta.  Broad  flower-beds  of  yiyid  hues,  foun- 
tains and  rustic  bridges,  are  scattered  thus,  here 
and  there.  Statues,  in  bronxe  and  marble,  are 
placed,  also,  at  proper  points.  We  giye,  as  the 
initial  letter  of  this  article,  an  engraying  of  one 
of  the  many  rustic  bridges  in  the  Park.  We  also 
pye  on  the  preceding  page,  engrayings  of  one 
of  the  smaller  fountains,  and  of  one  of  the  many 
romantic  rayines. 

The  Wissahiokon,  though  a  smaller  stream  than 
the  Schuylkill,  is  eyen  more  picturesque.  The 
Psrk  here  narrows  yery  considerably,  following 
the  course  of  the  riyer,  and  including  the  heights 
on  eitJier  side.  The  road  is  terraced  on  the 
right  bank,  with  the  riyer  on  the  left.  The 
hill-sides  rise  precipitously,  and  are  clothed 
with  hemlock,  cedar,  and  pine,  as  well  as  with 
ash,  hickory,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  As 
yoQ  driye  along,  following  the  windings  of  tho 
road,  yon  meet  a  constant  suoceesiqn  of  sur- 
priaes,  here  a  ferny  dell,  there  a  dark  pool,  and 


ON  THX  WISSAHICKON. 
grounds.  None  of  the  preceding  World's  Fairs, 
not  eyen  that  at  Vienna,  could  be  compared,  in 
point  of  position,  with  that  at  Philadelphia. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  Foreign  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Prater,  at  Vienna,  is  flat,  and  there  yrae 
no  point  from  which  a  panoramic  yiew  of  the 
buildings  could  be  had,  as  those  of  the  Centen- 
nial from  George's  Hill,  or  eyen  Belmont.  The 
same  deficiency  was  cbseryable  both  at  London 
and  Paris. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Exhibitijn  is  also 
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OUR  ARM-CRAIR. 
Mbs.  SocTHWORTH'a  COMPLETE  WoBKS.  T.  B.  PetersoD  ft 
Brothers,  300  Choatnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  have  just  pub- 
lished, and  have  for  sale,  an  entire  new,  complete  and  unl- 
lorm  edition  of  all  of  the  celebrated  works  written  by  Mrs. 
Emma  D.  £.  K.  Southwurth,  the  popular  American  Female 
Authoress.  This  odltiou  is  in  duodi>cimo  form,  la  printed 
on  the  finest  of  white  paper,  is  complete  in  thirty-nine  vo- 
lumes, and  each  volume  i^  bound  in  morocco  c!oth,  with  a 
full  gilt  back,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  81.75  a  volume, 
or  itiSJ25  for  a  full  and  complete  set.  Every  family,  and 
every  library  in  this  Country  should  ^havo  la  It  a  complete 
set  of  this  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  this 
talented  American  Authoress,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth.  The  following  are  the  names  of  Mrs.  Southworth*s 
complete  works : 

The  Missinv  Bride ;  or,  MIriaiD,  the  Arengsr. 
A  Beautiful  Fiend ;  or.  Through  the  Fire. 
Victor's  Triumph.    Sequel  to  "  A  B<autlful  Fiend." 
Fair  Play ;  or,  Britomarto,  the  Man  Hater. 
How  He  Won  Her.    A  Sequel  to  *•  Fair  Play." 
The  Changed  Brides;  or,  Winning  Uer  Way. 
The  Bride's  Fate.    8<»«iup1  to  *'  The  Clianged  Brides.** 
lAdy  of  the  Isle ;  or,  The  Island  Princess. 
Oruel  as  the  Grave;  or,  Hallow  Eve  Mystery. 
Tried  For  Her  Life.    Sequel  to  "  Cruel  as  the  Grave." 
The  Christmas  Guest;  or.  The  Crime  and  the  Cure. 
The  Bride  of  Llowellyn. 
The  Lost  Heir  of  Linlithgow ;  or.  The  Brothers. 
A  Noble  Lord.    Sequel  to  "  Lost  Heir  of  Linlithgow." 
The  Family  iHtom;  or,  The  Sin  of  a  Countess. 
The  Maiden  Widow.    Sequel  to  **  Family  Doom." 
The  Gipsy's  Prophecy ;  or.  The  Bride  of  an  Evening. 
The  Fortune  Seeker ;  or,  Astrea,  The  Bridal  Day. 
The  Three  Beauties;  or,  Shannoudalo. 
Allworth  AblHjy  ;  or,  £udora. 
Fallea  Pride ;  or,  The  Mountain  Girl's  Love." 
India;  or,  The  Pearl  of  Pearl  Biver. 
Vivia;  or,  The  Secret  Power. 
The  Curse  of  Clifton. 
Tlie  Discarded  Daughter:  or  the  Children  of  the  Isle. 
The  Slother-In-Law ;  or,  Marritxl  in  Haste. 
The  Prince  of  Darkness;  or,  Hickory  Hall. 
The  Two  Sisters;  or,  Virginia  and  Magdalene. 
The  Fatal  Marriage;  or,  Orville  Devllle. 
The  Widow's  Son ;  or.  Left  Alone. 
The  Bri<lal  Eve ;  or,  Rose  Elmer. 
Tlio  Mystery  of  Dark  Hollow. 
The  Desertmi  Wife.  The  Wife's  Victory. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  The  Artist's  Love. 

Haunted  Homoitead.  Love's. Labor  Won. 

The  Spectre  Lover.  Retribution. 

Above  books  will  be  found  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers ;  or 
copies  of  any  one  or  all  of  thorn,  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  to 
any  place,  at  once,  postage  pre-paid,  or  free  of  freight,  on 
remitting  price  of  ones  wanted,  to  the  Publisheis,  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers,  306  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

AiiVKBTiSEMEKTS  Inserted  In  this  Magastne  at  reasonable 
prices.  **  Potersou'"  has  had,  for  twelve  yiuirs,  an  average 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  continued  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  every  county,  village,  and  cross-roads, 
and  is  therefore  the  best  advcrtlsiug  medium  In  the  United 
States.  Address  Peterson's  BlAaAZiXE,  306  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

TuouBANOS  or  Lambs  who  use  •*  Laird's  Bloom  of  Youth" 
keep  their  own  connsel,'and  all  their  admirers  suppose  that 
complexions  so  perfectly  natural  in  appeanmoe  must  bo 
nature's  own.    Sold  by  all  drnggLsts. 
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No.  TV. — Catarbii — Cbneluding  Remarln. 
As  before  remarked,  uo  mother,  or  solf-opinloned  nurse, 
should  continue  to  treat  croup  or  catarrhal  affections,  day 


after  day,  if  the  disease  penist,  but  should  yield  np  the  cas« 
to  the  better  Judgment  of  an  educated  or  ezporioncod 
physician. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  In  the  habit,  that  some  mo> 
thers  ore  prone  to  fkll  Into,  and  even  follow  for  life,  of  giv- 
ing Cox's  hive  syrup  in  nauseating  or  emetic  doses  at  every 
appearance  of  cold  or  slight  cough,  or  croupy  re?pIratioD, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  delicate  and  sensitive  sto- 
machs of  their  children.  The  tartar  emetic  contained  in 
solution  in  the  above  syrup,  indv>pondent  of  the  sickening 
squills,  is  prostrating  in  Its  coDJtitutioual  effect,  and  dele- 
tereousin  its  local  action  upon  the  stomach;  and  when 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  or  resorted  to  upon  every 
slight  manifestation  of  "  cold  on  the  chest,"  tends  to  impair 
the  functions  of  the  stomach,  destroy  appetite  and  liealthftil 
digestion,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  dyspcpKiu  in  alter 
years. 

The  writer,  and  donbtlees  all  observing  physicians,  has  so 
often  seen  the  pale,  limp,  sickly  child,  that  has  been 
**  brought  up,"  as  it  were,  on  hive  syrup,  or  anlimonial 
wine,  that  he  Is  forced  to  the  conclunion,  that  however 
valuable  this  medicine  has  been,  or  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
practitioners  of  Judgment,  it  has  been  no  blessing,  in  the 
hands  of  mothers,  to  the  infant  race.  Some  mothers  are 
known  to  vomit  their  children  two  or  three  times  ctich  day, 
and  give  purgative  doses  of  atstor  oil  in  the  bargain,  every 
day  or  two,  in  the  affections  now  under  consideration. 
Most  reprehensible  Is  this  conduct ;  for  how  can  rltality  and 
strength  be  maintained  when  the  lUUe  food  that  the  child 
may  take  under  such  circumstances,  Is  not  penuittcd  to 
remain  long  enough  in  its  stomach  and  l»owels  to  be  con- 
verted into  chyme  and  chyle,  and  be  ats«rbud  into  the 
system  to  sostaln  the  waste,  or  repair  that  which  is  lost. 

These  remarks,  though  in  a  less  degree,  may  bo  applied 
to  those  mothers  who  style  themselves  ThompumtianM^  and 
who  have  been  taught,  or  w^Iio  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve, that  lobelia  is  safe  and  harmless  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  conditions,  and  nmy  be  given  freely  with  im- 
punity. 

As  before  remarked,  pretfiUion  of  disease  is  the  mother's 
province  and  duty ;  and  she  is  derelect  of  that  duty  so  lung 
OS  she  invites  disease  by  the  manner  of  clothing  her  babe 
or  child  with  sleeveless  garments,  and  those  cut  away  in 
the  neck. 

When  a  child  has  once  been  attacked  with  either  of  tliese 
affections,  especially  croup,  it  Is  very  liable  to  recur  at  any 
period  for  several  subsequent  years.  Every  parent  should, 
therefore,  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  means  of  pre- 
vention, but  put  those  measures  in  force  by  adopting  the 
following  rules:  Protect  the  child  from  cold  or  damp 
weather,  particularly  the  north-east  winds  of  iqiring,  after 
heavy  rains,  and  when  the  alternations  of  temperature  are 
sudden  and  remarkable.  Many  tenant-houses  in  the  coun- 
try are  built  in  t)io  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  or  shady  hoHow, 
near  a  stream  of  water  or  a  spring  (to  save  the  expense  of 
a  pump  and  well,)  in  which  their  "  farm-help"  are  phu;cd, 
to  bo  subject  to  sickness  and  annual  Aydor^MOii,  wearing  out 
the  health  and  patience  of  the  mother,  and  depleting  the 
pocket-book  of  the  toiling  husband.  Those  badly-located, 
cellar-kitchen  tenements,  are  a  nuisance,  and  should  be 
abated  by  legislative  action,  or  taken  cog^nlsfince  of  by  thn 
S.  P.  C.  A.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  indeed,  for  the  mother  to 
raise  a  lomily  in  such  houses,  without  much  sickness  and 
sorrow.  But  the  flot>rs  of  such  houses  should  never  bo 
washed,  in  damp  weather,  without  a  fire,  unless  the  young 
children  can  be  kept  off  them.  Croup  and  catarrh  fre- 
quently follow  general  bonse-cleaning,  for  want  of  duo  care 
and  prudence  on  the  part  of  mothers;  and  "colds"  ore  con- 
stantly renewed  from  tli^same  cause. 

Sponging  the  child  predisposed  to  these  affections  every 
morning  with  salt  water  is  beneficial,  followed  with  oon- 


THE  VAN  HAYDEN^S  CROQUET  PARTY. 


BT     EBBN     E.     R  E  X  F  O  B  D  . 


The  Vbii  Haydens  and  the  Yanderpools  were 
riTal  families  in  Stcphentown.  Each  family 
claimed  a  superiority  over  the  other,  which  claim 
was  pish'd  and  phoo'd  at  in  all  ways  imagina- 
ble, as  being  perfectly  preposterous,  and  really 
one  of  the  most  absurd  things  ever  heard  of. 
There  were  three  young  ladies  in  each  family, 
and  it  was  the  height  of  Mrs,  Vanderpool's  am- 
bition to  get  her  daughters  married  off  before 
the  Van  Hayden  girls  were.  Mrs.  Van  Hayden, 
like  a  true  Christian,  refused  to  submit  to  her 
riyal's  designs,  and  resolved  to  secure  husbands 
for  her  daughters  as  soon  as  such  a  consumma- 
tion could  be  brought  about.  For  the  last  two 
years  both  manoeuvcring  mammas  had  worked 
to  effect  a  marriage  in  their  respective  families, 
bat  as  yet  unsuccessfully. 

"  IMl  tell  you  what  it  is,  Letty,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Hayden,  one  day,  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
"  we've  got  to  get  up  some  party  to  offset  the 
Vanderpools*  strawberry  sociable.  That  was  re- 
ally the  stupidest  affair  of  the  season.  If  I 
eouldn't  do  better  than  that,  I  wouldn't  make 
any  attempt,  I  declare.  I  could  see  what  it  was 
got  up  for.  Mrs.  Vanderpool  wants  to  catch 
young  Shelby  for  her  Maria ;  and  she  couldn't 
get  him  into  the  house  in  any  other  way.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  horribly  bored." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  spoke  up  Susie,  Mrs. 
Van  Hayden's  youngest,  "let's  have  a  croquet- 
party.  Wouldn't  that  be  splendid  ?  "We  could 
have  tea  in  the  summer-house,  you  know,  and 
I'm  sure  it  would  take,  because  there's  never 
been  anything  like  it  here." 

"  It's  a  very  good  idea,"  coincided  Letty.  And 
Mrs.  Van  Hayden  thought  so,  too.  Accordingly 
it  was  settled  that  next  week,  Tuesday,  they 
would  have  a  croquet-party,  and  invitations  were 
issued  at  once. 

"  Of  course  the  Vanderpool  tribe  will  be  on 
hand,"  remarked  Mrs.  Van  Hayden.  "  They 
always  come  to  criticize,  and  make  fun  of  every- 
thing. I  do  think  they're  the  most  disagreeable 
family,  taken  all  together,  I  ever  saw.  Mrs. 
Vanderpool's  really  vulgar.  I  like  to  say  things 
to  cut  her  up." 

Now,  the  fun  of  it  was,  Mrs.  Vanderpool  al- 
ways foncied  she  was  saying  things  to  "  cut  up" 
Mrs.  Van  Hayden. 

**  I  understand  what  they're  fishing  for,"  she 

Vou  LXIX,— 17 


<  said  to  her  daughter  Maria,  when  the  invita- 
tions to  the  croquet-party  were  received.    **  They 

j  want  to  get  young  Shelby  in  their  clutches.  That 
Letty  is  determined  she'll  catch  him,  if  it's  a  pos- 
sible thing ;  and  this  party  is  only  a  bait.  She 
tried  to  monopolize  him  at  our  sociable,  and  I 
declare  I  was  aHhamed  of  her,  and  hinted  to  her 
mother  that  I  thought  such  boldness  rather  low 
and  coarse,  and  you'd  ought  to  have  seen  how 
red  she  got.  It  did  me  a  heap  of  gojd,  for  she 
couldn't  say  anything  back.  You'd  better  get 
you  some  new  dresses,  girls.  Tliey'U  probably 
come  out  in  new  suits,  calculating  to  take  the 
shine  off  you  altogether.  I  think  Shelby 's  fool- 
ish, if  he  sees  anything  in  that  Letty  to  fancy." 
*'  But  he  don't,"  said  Miss  ^laria,  very  de- 
cidedly. "  He  told  me  he  thought  she  was  re- 
ally vulgar." 

Mrs.  Vanderpool  was  delighted  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Shelby's  opinion  corresponded  so  closely  to 
her  own,  and  took  fresh  courage.  Shelby  was 
rich,  and  had  seemed  quite  impressed  with  her 
Maria.     If  she  only  could  make   a  match  for 

her  with 

The  eventful  day  came,  as  did  the  Vander- 
pools, in  full  force.  Mrs.  Vanderpool  was  ar- 
rayed in  maroon  silk,  making  her  look  like  a 
big,  double  hollyhock,  as  Miss  Letty  whispered  to 
Mr.  Shelby,  who  was  the  first  arrival.  Where- 
upon he  laughed  a  good  deal,  and  pqueezed  Miss 
Lettie's  hand,  with  some  indistinct  remark  about 
her  **  sarcastic  wit,"  which  made  that  young 
lady  fairly  beam  with  pleasure.  The  Miss' Van- 
derpools were  arrayed  in  new  silks,  likewise, 
much  to  the.  delight  of  the  Van  ITaydcns,  who 
were  in  plain  white  muslin,  and  who  remarked 
to  Mr.  Shelby,  in  a  tone  intended  for  the  Van- 
derpools to  hear,  that  it  was  strange  some  per- 
sons always  showed  such  shocking  taste  as  to  go 
to  a  simple  little  party,  and  an  out-door  one,  es- 
pecially, dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to  the 
opera,  or  a  grand  ball.  It  looked  so  much  like 
shoddy  !  "Whereupon  Mrs.  Vanderpool  was  about 
to  get  off  one  of  her  cutting  remarks,  and  had 
opened  her  mouth  for  that  purpose,  when  Miss 
Jennie  begged  her  to  be  still,  and  overlook  any  ill- 
bred,  low  insinuations,  for  some  people  couldn't 
help  showing  what  kind  of  stock  they  came 
from.  All  of  which  was  heard  by  the  Van  Hay- 
dens as  was  intended.     Immediately  after  which 
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Mrs.  Van  Ilayden  asked  Mrs.  Vanderpool,  in  ; 
her  blandest  tones,  if  the  soap  factory  Mr.  Van-  ; 
dcrpool  had  operated  so  successfully  was  in  ope-  ; 
ration  yet.  To  which  question  Mrs.  Vanderpool ; 
made  a  very  confused  reply,  and  got  so  red  in  ! 
the  face  that  Mrs.  Hayden  was  coyered  with  ! 
triumph. 

Presently  playing  began.  Mrs.  Van  Hayden, 
the  Miss  Van  Ilaydens,  with  the  exception  of 
the  youngest,  and  Mr.  Shelby,  were  matched 
against  Mrs.  Vanderpool  and  two  of  her  daugh- 
ters, and  a  young  gentleman  from  the  Tillage. 

Mrs.  Vanderpool,  on  her  second  turn  of  play, 
succeeded  in  croqueting  somebody's  ball  against 
Mrs.  Van  Hayden' s  foot,  causing  that  lady  to 
turn  red  and  pale,  and  give  evidence  of  having 
felt  the  blow  quite  keenly,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  lady  playing,  and  her  daughter,  who  tit- 
tered behind  their  handkerchiefs,  as  Mrs.  Van 
Hayden  limped  off  to  the  comer,  where  Letty 
was  holding  Mr.  Shelby,  spell-bound,  by  her  re- 
citals of  some  thrilling  event. 

Mrs.  Van  Hayden  watched  her  opportunity, 
and  removed  a  hair-pin  fh}m  Mrs.  Vanderpool' s 
hair  without  being  caught  at  it.  The  result  of 
which  was,  that  during  an  exciting  turn  of  play, 
Mrs.  Vanderpool' s  chignon  tumbled  off,  and  Mrs. 
Van  Hayden  screamed  out  to  her  opponent  that 
her  back  hair  was  coming  down  just  as  it  came 
off,  making  her  look  like  a  hen  iir  moulting-time, 
as  Miss  Letty  remarked  to  Mr.  Shelby ;  whereupon 
that  gentleman  went  off  into  another  paroxysm 
of  delight,  while  the  Vanderpool  trio  looked 
black  with  rage,  and  the  maternal  member  of 
the  party  picked  up  her  chignon,  and  proceeded 
to  readjust  it.  At  which  Mrs.  Van  Hayden  very 
magnanimously  removed  several  hair-pins  from 
her  own  hair,  letting  it  come  down  all  about  her 
shoulders,  so  that  everybody  could  see  it  was  her 
own,  and  tendered  the  pins  to  her  chagrined 
opponent,  who  accepted  them  with  very  ill-grace. 

Pretty  soon  Miss  Letty  accused  Miss  Maria  of 
cheating,  and  thereupon  followed  "an  angry  and 
heated  discussion,  in  which  some  remarks,  not 
strictly  elegant,  but  highly  forcible,  were  made 
by  both  parties.  It  was  during  this  little  squab- 
ble that  Mrs.  Vanderpool,  who  was  determined 
to  win  the  game,  made  a  famous  run,  and  knock- 
ed Mrs.  Van  Hayden  and  Letty  out,  helped  all 
her  side  to  become  rovers,  and  so  displayed  her 
skill  and  generalship,  that  in  five  minutes  more 
she  hit  the  post  with  her  ball,  and  looked  round 
upon  the  vanquished  party  with  victory  perched 
upon  her  banner.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Van  Hay- 
den remarked  to  Mr.  Shelby  that  it  was  easy 
enough  for  amy  one  to  win  the  game  who  didn't 
scruple  to  play  unfairly.     For  her  part,  when 


she  caught  any  one  cheating,  it  always  destroyed 
her  interest  in  the  game. 

Other  players  took  the  place  of  those  who  had 
just  vanquished  and  been  vanquished,  and  Mrs. 
Van  Hayden  and  Mrs.  Vanderpool  sat  down  with 
a  group  of  elderly  ladies  to  say  cutting  things 
to  each  other,  while  the  young  people  strolled 
off  in  all  directions.  Mrs.  Vanderpool  saw,  with 
delight,  that  Mr.  Shelby  had  transferred  his  at- 
tention to  her  daughter,  Maria. 

Presently  a  little  shower  came  up,  which  drove 
them  into  the  parlors.  Some  one  called  for  singing. 
Miss  Maria  considered  herself  a  very  superior 
singer,  and  her  mother  requested  her  to  sing 
that  beautiful  new  song  she  had  been  practising. 
Whereupon  she  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang 
an  operatic  air,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Van  Hayden  girls,  who  remarked  that  they  liked 
that  song  very  much  when  it  wasn't  murdered. 
They  liked  to  see  people  undertake  something 
suited  to  their  abilities,  and  Miss  Jennie  followed 
up  this  remark  by  saying  that  she  had  heard 
Miss  Vanderpool  sing  some  light,  easy  pieces  with 

considerable  taate,  but  as  for  opera,  really 

W^hen  Miss  Maria  had  finished  her  song,  Miss 
;  Lettie  was  called  for.     Miss  Lettie  did  not  singi 
her  mother  said ;  that  is,   not  much ;  she  was 
;  too  modest.     But  she  played  with  superb  effect 
;  Professor  Tremblowski  had  said  she  could  make  a 
;  sensation  in  society,  if  she  cared  to.     He  had 
never  heard  any  one  play  like  her,  at  which  Mrs. 
Vanderpool  smiled  very  knowingly,  and  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Shelby  that  she  never  had,  either, 
and  did  not  know  that  she  wanted  to. 

Miss  Lettie  fumbled  over  her  music  for  some 
minutes  before  deciding  what  to  play.  She  did 
not  practice  much,  now.  She  was  afraid  she 
couldn't  play  anything.  Finally  she  decided  on 
the  Mocking-Bird,  and  rattled  it  off  in  a  very 
showy  manner,  with  a  great  many  flourishes, 
and  some  variations. 

•«  What  was  that  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Vanderpool,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 

**  I  supposed  everybody  knew  that,"  said  Miss 
Lettie.  '*  It's  old  as  the  hills.  It's  the  Mocking- 
Bird." 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vanderpool,  pre- 
tending to  bo  much  surprised.  **  I've  heard  the 
Mocking-Bird  played  hundreds  of  times  by  good 
players,  and  I  never  should  have  dreamed  thai 
was  it." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Van  Hayden  remarked  that 
some  people  hadn't  any  ear  for  music.  Their 
taste  was  so  deficient  that  they  couldn't  tell  one 
tune  fVom  another.  She  had  observed  that  it 
was  always  the  case  with  ignorant,  uneducated 
people. 
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Pretty  soon  Charley,  Mpb.  Van  Hayden's  only 
son,  a  hopeful  of  seven  or  eight,  rushed  in  with 
the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Shelby  was  kissing 
Maria  Yanderpool  in  the  hall.  He*d  seen  him 
do  it,  two  or  three  times.  Sure  enough,  they 
were  missing  from  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Yanderpool 
was  delighted.  Maria  had  just  the  same  as  se- 
cured him.  Mrs.  Van  Hayden  made  several  re- 
marks about  young  ladies  allowing  gentlemen  to 
take  such  liberties,  and  similar  cuttiug  sarcasms 
were  indulged  in  by  Miss  Letty  and  Jennie,  all 
of  which  Mrs.  Yanderpool  passed  in  contemptu- 
ous and  triumphant  silence,  as  she  felt  she  could 
afford  to  do,  if  Maria  had  got  the  start  of  Lettie. 

The  party  broke  up  with  the  remark  from 
Mrs.  Yanderpool,  that  she'd  had  quite  a  pleasant 
time,  considering ;  in  such  a  place  as  Stephen- 
town  a  person  had  to  go  to  everything,  no  matter 
who  got  it  up.  If  she  didn't,  she  was  considered 
stuck  up.  To  which  Mrs.  Van  Hayden  made  the 
pleasant  reply,  that  she  wasn't  just  suited  with 
the  society  of  the  place.  One  had  to  invite  every- 
body, no  matter  what  their  standing  was. 


The  Van  Haydens  felt  that  the  Vanderpools  had 
carried  the  day,  for  Mr.  Shelby  accompanied  Miss 
Maria  home,  and  had  been  caught  kissing  her ; 
and  putting  this  and  that  together,  it  looked  as 
if  Miss  Maria  had  got  the  gentleman  pretty  near- 
ly caught. 

But  they  were  delighted  to  learn,  a  few  days 
afterward,  that  he  had  gone  away  without  pro- 
posing to  Miss  Maria.  And  their  delight  knew 
no  bounds  when,  a  week  after  that,  they  heard 
that  Mr.  Shelby  was  a  married  man  I  That  was 
the  missing  feather  for  the  cap  of  the  Van  Hay- 
dens. Miss  Maria  had  been  caught  letting  a 
married  man  kiss  her  I  It  wasn't  the  least  use 
fur  the  Vanderpools  to  say  they  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Mrs.  Van  Hayden  let  no  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  about  it  pass  unused.  Such 
cutting  things  as  she  said  can  only  be  imagined. 
They  felt  that  they  had  come  off  conquerors,  and 
to  this  day  they  refer  to  that  croquet-party  of 
theirs,  when  Mr.  Shelby  was  caught  kissing  Maria 
Yanderpool,  as  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
of  their  career  in  Stephen  town  society. 


FAREWELL    TO    YOUTHI 


BT     B.    ELLIirOWOOD    DIX.     . 


A  PABTxivo  sigh,  oh,  bonny  youth  t 

A  parting  t««r  to-day ; 
Old  stardy  Time,  with  chiliiog  trnth. 

Is  wATing  yon  away. 
The  sprinkled  threads  of  silver  white 

Are  mingling  with  the  brown, 
And  sadly  clouded  all  the  while 

The  saa  ttf  life  goee  down. 

For  many  yean,  oh,  bonny  youth ! 

We'Te  lingered  side  by  side ; 
The  past  is  gaining,  bonny  youth, 

Tour  cheerful  &ce  you  hide. 
The  springing  flow're  and  rippling  streamfl 

Look  hazy  as  I  pass, 
And  wlstftilly,  in  changing  dreams, 

I  long  one  sweet  caress. 


The  phdn  is  spreading  wide  and  sere, 

With  here  and  there  a  stream; 
An  echo  trembles  on  my  ear — 

Oh  I  can  it  be  a  dream  7 
A  folded  thought  is  laid  away 

For  ills  of  life  a  cure ; 
The  past  has  been  a  sunny  day— 

The  future  I'll  endure. 

The  pathway  now  is  gray  and  brown ; 

The  red  and  gold  is  gone; 
And  as  I  walk  the  hill-side  down. 

The  future  calls  me  on. 
Hope  and  the  Gross  is  reihge  now ; 

The  God  whom  we  adore. 
Casts  yain  regrets  from  ott  the  brow, 

And  stills  the  waters  o'er. 


REST    THEE. 


BT    HELBN     A.    &AINB. 


BE9r  thee,  reft  I  well  not  deplore  thee ; 

Best  in  peace,  forerer  rest ; 
Willows  wave  in  silence  o'er  thee. 

Turfs  are  green  above  thy  breast. 

Jjove  may  come  with  fairy  fingers, 
Deck  with  flow'rs  thy  hallowed  mould ; 

But  a  spell  forever  lingers, 
0*er  thy  form  now  still  and  cold. 


Love's  end^rments  fond,  inviting. 
Win  no  more  their  sweet  return,  ! 

Household  Joys,  howe'er  delighting, 
Cannot  charm  thee  from  the  urn. 

But  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  thee, 

Binds  us  with  a  magic  spell ; 
And  the  Joy  with  which  we'll  greet  thee. 

Thrills  us  now  with,  **  All  Is  well." 


JOHN    LIGON'S    REVENGE. 


BT     MARIETTA     HOLLET. 


It  was  a  large,  square,  stone  farm-house,  with 
bright  green  blinds,  and  piazzas  with  shining 
yellow  floors ;  the  last  place  in  the  world  that  one 
would  look  upon  as  the  abode  of  romance,  as  it 
stood  in  the  foreground  of  a  pleasant  country 
landscape,  on  this  cold,  bright  April  day. 

And  the  very  practical-looking  mistress  of  the 
house  was  the  last  person  one  would  fancy  as 
living  a  romance,  a  mystery,  holding  to  her  heart 
a  hope,  a  deathless  hope,  and  aspiration,  of 
which  the  outer  world  knew  nothing. 

She  had  not  lived  in  Clayville  long,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  this  sleepy  town  knew  but  little  of 
her  former  history.  But  she  was  wealthy,  in- 
clined to  be  hospitable,  and  was  quite  young  for 
a  widow ;  and  was,  besides,  handsome  in  a  florid, 
high-colored  way.  Thus  much  was  known  of 
her,  and  it  made  her  popular.  For  the  rest, 
vague  hints  had  gone  out  that  she  had  been 
an  ambitious  servant-girl,  who  had  married  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather ;  that  she 
had,  before  this,  been  engaged  to  the  old  man's 
step-son,  and  probable  heir,  John  Ligon,  a  dis- 
reputable man,  who  loved  low  company;  that 
she  had  broken  the  engagement  with  the  son  for 
the  sake  of  the  father's  property ;  that  she  had 
caused  the  old  man  to  leave  all  his  property  to 
her ;  and  that  John  Ligon,  vowing  he  would  be 
revenged,  had  disappeared  from  his  native  place. 

A  daughter  of  her  husband,  a  half-sister  of 
John  Ligon,  lived  with  her.  But  she  hod  no  chil- 
dren of  her  own ;  her  only  child,  a  bright,  hand- 
some boy,  of  ten  months,  having  been  drowned 
in  a  stream  that  ran  by  the  door  of  her  old  home. 
So  much  information  the  neighbors  had  gathered 
from  stray  hints  and  flying  reports;  not  from 
the  widow,  certainly,  for  she  never  talked  of  her 
affairs.  Not  fVom  Bessie  Sandford,  the  step- 
daughter, for  she  was  averse  to  gossip,  mild  in 
disposition,  and  tender-eyed,  loving  peace,  and 
stood  in  no  little  awe  of  her  step-mother. 

Besides  the  widow  and  Bessie,  the  household 
consisted  of  Bridget,  a  stout  Irish  girl,  who 
served  as  cook  and  housemaid,  and  Dan,  a  boy 
of  some  eight  years,  whom  Mrs.  Sandford  had 
tiiken  from  the  poor-house  some  time  before,  and 
who  was  bound  out  to  her,  as  was  often  t]\fi  prac- 
tice in  that  section  of  the  coun^-ry. 

Mi's.  Sandford  treated  Bessie,  not  kindly  and 
tenderly  by  any  means,  but  with  common  de- 
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cency.  But  all  the  cruelty  and  bad  temper  that 
one  could  read  in  her  slumberous  black  eyes, 
and  square  chin,  and  the  contour  of  her  coarse, 
red  lips,  was  visited  on  little  Dan.  She  was  a 
born  tyrant,  as  all  of  her  household  knew,  but 
none  so  well  as  poor  little  Dan.  Bridget  had  a 
good  home  of  her  own,  and  could  leave  at  any 
time,  if  treated  too  badly ;  but  Dan  wafl  friend- 
less, or  nearly  so. 

For  one  friend  Dan  had ;  it  was  Bessie,  who 
was  always  kind  to  him.  Indeed,  she  was  kind 
to  everybody  and  everything.  But  Dan  had  one 
special  cause  of  gratitude  to  her.  Shortly  after 
he  had  come  from  the  poor-house,  he  had  been 
sent  on  an  errand,  which  compelled  him  to  cross 
the  rude  bridge,  made  of  one  frail  plank,  that 
crossed  the  little  stream  just  back  of  the  house. 
It  was  dark  before  he  reached  the  creek,  on  hia 
return,  and,  in  crossing  it,  he  missed  his  footing, 
and  fell  in.  The  stream  was  swollen  with  recent 
rains,  and  he  would  have  been  drowned,  if  Bes- 
sie, getting  anxious  at  his  delay,  had  not  gone 
down  to  the  back  lot  to  look  for  him.  She  saw 
the  disaster,  heard  his  cry,  beheld  him  swept 
toward  her,  "Without  a  moment's  thought,  she 
plunged  in,  and  waded  out,  in  hopes  to  catch 
him  as  he  was  borne  past.  She  did  catch  him, 
but  lost  her  own  footing  in  the  effort,  and  both 
would  have  perished,  if  an  eddy,  where  the  creek 
made  a  curve,  had  not  swept  her  toward  the 
shore.  Here  she  touched  bottom  again,  strug- 
gled to  the  bank,  and  sank  down  there  exhausted, 
with  Dan  in  her  arms.  From  that  hour,  the  boy 
would  have  died  for  her. 

John  Ligon,  too,  passionately  loved  this  sweet 
girl.  He  remembered  that  she  was  his  own 
mother's  baby,  and  that  he  had  carried  her  in 
his  arms,  and  petted  her  many  a  time,  when  he 
had  been  a  better  and  purer  man  than  now. 
**  If  Mrs.  Sandford  ever  treats  her  unkindly,  and 
she  complains  to  me,  I  will  revenge  myself  still 
further,'*  he  often  muttered,  mysteriously. 

There  was  only  one  person  Mrs.  Sandford  ap- 
peared to  fear,*taind  that  was  John  Ligon.  How 
much  he  knew  of  her  agency  in  the  will,  that 
had  left  everything  to  herself  and  her  child,  littfe 
Robbie,  and  nothing  to  Bessie  and  himself,  she 
did  not  know ;  but  she  feared  he  knew  much. 
People  had  told  her  that  his  father  had  had  In- 
dian blood  in  his  veins,  and  his  swarthy  com- 
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plezion  and  high  cheek-bones  gave  some  reason 
for  the  belief.  She  knew,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
had  all  the  canning,  duplicity  and  reyenge  of  the 
saTage,  grafted  on  the  vices  and  dissipations  of 
the  white  race. 

This  little  Bobbie,  this  beautiftil,  rosy-cheeked, 
dimpled  baby,  had  been  his  mother's  idol,  the 
only  thing  she  had  ever  loved.  What  dreams 
■he  had  woTcn  Ibr  him,  oyer  his  cradle  I  What 
high  hopes,  what  ambitions  plans  I  She,  herself, 
had  nerer  been  educated ;  but  he  should  have 
all  the  advantages,  she  said,  the  best  schools  and 
colleges  could  afford.  What  could  he  not  be  in 
the  future?  For  this  child  she  had  sinned.  But 
she  forgot  her  guilt,  forgot  CTeaTihing,  in  look- 
ing into  his  bonny  face,  in  planning  for  his 
future. 

This  was  while  he  lived.  But  now  he  was 
dead,  or  at  least  lost  to  her  forever.  People 
thought  him  drowned,  as  we  have  said.  But 
they  had  none  of  them  read  the  note  that  she 
found  in  the  child's  crib  the  day  after  he  disap- 
peared. It  was  from  John  Ligon,  and  told  her 
who  had  dropped  the  little,  half-worn  kid  slipper 
by  the  side  of  the  stream,  where  it  was  found ; 
told  how  he,  the  discarded  suitor,  had  planned 
everything,  had  waited  for  his  revenge,  and 
waited  till  her  very  heartstrings  were  wound 
round  her  boy,  and  then  had  taken  it  now,  and 
had  her  child  hidden  away,  and  in  his  power, 
to  do  with  it  what  he  willed. 

She  was  powerless  in  his  hands,  she  well  knew, 
for  the  hints  he  threw  out,  hints  of  her  guilt  con- 
cerning the  will,  had  terrified  her  very  soul. 
What  if  he  knew  the  truth  ?  What  if  he  could 
prove,  as  he  »aid,  that  she  had  forged  it  ? 

"Yonr  child,"  he  wrote,  ''is  safe,  and  you 
ahaU,  perhaps,  see  him  some  day,  when  you 
least  exi>ect  it.  But,  meantime,  you  are  at  my 
mercy.' 

It  was  upon  this  hope  that  she  lived,  the  hope 
of  having  her  child  restored  to  her ;  this  made 
her  John  ligon' s  slave;  for,  with  all  his  faults, 
John  Ligon  never  told  lies.  Uis  word  could 
always  be  depended  on. 

This  had  occurred  some  seven  years  before. 
Mn.  Sandford's  restless  spirit  had  driven  her 
from  the  old  homestead,  where  she  had  dared  so 
mneh,  and  sinned  and  suffered.  She  had  pur- 
chased this'  farm,  and  had  fitted  up  a  room  open- 
ing out  of  her  own  chamber,  and  the  pleasantest 
room  in  the  house.  It  was  prepared  as  if  for  an 
expected  guest ;  butj  the  guest  never  came.  It 
was  furnished  luxuriously,  and  filled  with  every- 
thing that  would  please  a  child's  fancy ;  with 
book-eases  crowded  with  wonderful  fairy  stories 
and  adventures,  in  gay-colored  bindings,  to  strike 


a  child's  eye ;  with  pictures,  and  with  all  sorts 
of  toys  and  trinkets ;  but  no  child's  eyes  ever 
brightened  over  them.  No  child's  feet  ever  sunk 
in  the  mossy  carpet.  No  curly  head  ever  pressed 
the  white  pillows  of  the  dainty  bed.  As  jeiy 
John  Ligon  kept  her  child,  if,  indeed,  the  child 
lived,  and  no  one  entered  the  room  but  herself. 

Often  and  often  woold  she  rise  and  walk  her 
room,  to  and  fro,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  resohre  that  she  would  resort  to  law  to  make 
John  Ligon  tell  what  he  had  done  with  her  Rob- 
bie. But  no ;  he  held  her  by  her  own  fear  of 
detection.  She  was  in  his  power.  Then  she 
would  wring  her  hands  in  despair,  and  would 
open  the  door  that  led  into  that  other  room,  which 
waited  for  her  idol,  and  she  would  walk  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  and  weep  bitter  tears, 
tears  that  brought  no  rest  with  them. 

She  hod  had  a  likeness  of  the  little  one  en- 
larged, and  painted  in  oil ;  and  she  would  stand 
before  it  for  hours,  with  clasped  hands,  when 
the  family  thought  she  was  asleep.  The  proud, 
erect  little  head,  the  masses  of  curly,  sunshiny 
hair,  the  rosy,  dimpled  cheeks,  the  smooth,  per- 
fect complexion,  were  all  there.  Well  had  the 
artist  done  his  work.  ''But  when,  when,"  she 
would  say,  "  will  my  boy  be  brought  back  ? 
How  many  years  will  I  be  held  in  torture?" 
Occasionally  her  old  suitor  came  and  demanded 
money,  and  she  gave  it ;  for  did  he  not  hold  her 
happiness,  her  very  life,  in  his  hands?  She 
could  not  afford  to  risk  all  by  refusing  his  re- 
quests. But  every  time  he  came,  when  she  gave 
him  money,  she  entreated  him  to  reveal  where 
her  child  was.  "  He  is  safe  enough,"  was  always 
the  answer.  "  In  good  time  you  shall  see  him." 
And  every  time  he  came,  the  marks  of  his  dissi- 
pated, dissolute  life  was  more  plainly  written  on 
his  face.  "  I  s'pose  I  shan't  live  long,"  he 
always  ended  with  saying:  "  when  Vm  dead,  at 
least  you'll  be  told  where  your  boy  is ;  if  I  was 
to  tell  now,  you'd  stop  giving  me  money." 

No  one,  meantime,  but  Bessie,  had  any  hope 
that  he  could  ever  be  different  from  what  he  was ; 
but  she  loved  him,  hoped  for  him,  prayed  for 
him,  prayed  to  him,  to  turn  fVom  his  evil  ways. 

Since  they  had  come  to  Clayville,  Bessie  had 
realized,  more  than  ever,  what  it  was  to  live  a 
pure,  noble  life.  She  had  mourned,  more  than 
ever,  over  her  brother's  wretched  estate,  for  she 
had  contemplated  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood, for  so  Bessie  called  it,  when  she  thought 
of  Dr.  Ward  Caroll.  She  regarded  him  as  sim- 
ply perfect.  And  there  really  was  something 
about  him  that  inspired  people,  that  lifted  them 
up,  that  gave  them  desires  for  a  better  life.  He 
was  very  popular  in  Gayville,  being  rich,  and  a 
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bachelor.  His  handsome  faoe,  brown,  wayy  hair, 
clear  blue  eyes,  were  enshrined  in  many  a  mai- 
den's dreams.  He  had  attended  Bessie  through 
rather  a  seyere  illness,  soon  after  her  arrival, 
and  had  been  so  kind  and  gentle  to  her,  that  she 
had  at  once  placed  him  above  all  others  in  her 
heart  of  hearts. 

Very  quietly,  though,  did  she  set  up  this  idol ; 
very  hopelessly,  at  first,  for  she  placed  a  very 
small  value  on  her  own  attractions.  But  Dr. 
CaroU  thought  that  she  was  just  the  sweetest 
and  loveliest  little  woman  he  had  ever  met.  He 
had  first  been  attracted  to  her  by  her  hefoism  in 
rescuing  Dan;  then  he  had  seen  how  patient 
and  sweet-tempered  she  was,  in  her  sickness ; 
and  because  of  her  step-mother's  treatment  of  her, 
he  was  all  the  more  determined  in  his  own  mind 
to  try  to  win  her  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Sandford, 
however,  had  disquieted  him  with  vague  hints  that 
Bessie  had  an  absent  lover,  whom  she  favored. 
And  to  Bessie  Mrs.  Sandford  intimated  that  the 
frequent  visits  Dr.  Caroll  made  them,  after  ker 
recovery,  were  to  the  widow,  instead  of  the  step- 
daughter. In  fact,  the  widow  Sandford  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  believed  this  herself,  and 
to  have  become  Mrs.  Dr.  Caroll. 

Bessie  had  never  spoken  of  her  brother  to  him ; 
never  told  him  she  had  a  brother.  She  shrunk 
from  it  instinctively.  What  would  he  think, 
with  his  pure  habits,  and  exalted  sense  of  honor, 
of  this  bloated,  wretched  being  ?  How  could  she 
speak  of  such  a  disgrace  ? 

But  on  the  afternoon  that  my  story  commences, 
John  Ligon  had  made  a  call  at  Mrs.  Sandford' s, 
looking  coarser,  more  reckless  and  dissipated 
than  ever.  What  passed  between  him  and  her 
mother-in-law  Bessie  did  not  know,  for  they  were 
alone.  But  as  he  went  out  into  the  front  hall, 
stufiing  a  greasy  wallet  into  his  pocket,  Bessie 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  with  tears  swelling  fVom 
her  soft,  brown  eyes. 

"  Oh,  John,  John  I"  she  cried.    <*  Dear  John  I" 

He  turned,  and  took  her  two  little  hands  in 
his  flabby,  shaking  fingers. 

**  Don't  speak  to  me !  Don't  look  at  me  1"  he 
said.    "I  am  not  fit." 

"  Tell  me  you  will  be  fit  I    Tell  me  you  will 
change ;  that  you  will  yet  be  the  brother  I  can 
be  proud  of  1    Oh,  John  I     Brother  I    How  I  have  | 
prayed  for  you  I     How  I  have  wept  for  you  !'* 

In  the  utter  abandon  of  her  grief,  her  plead- 
ing, she  had  thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
Just  at  this   moment  Dr.  Caroll  chanced  to 
pass  by,  and  seeing  the  embrace,  turned  sick  at 
heart. 

"  Bessie  I  Little  Bessie  !"  the  Doctor  heard 
the  man  say.    "  My  little  darling !" 


John's  voice  softened,  and  for  a  moment  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  his  own  tears  might  fall  in 
company  with  hers. 

He  broke  away,  however,  and,  to  conceal  his 
weakness,  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  started  out.  Then  he 
suddenly  turned  back,  and  took  up  Bessie's 
hands  again. 

"Tou  were  always  an  angel/'  he  said,  bro- 
kenly. *<  If  there  is  a  God,  He  will  bless  you. 
I  would  kiss  you,  if  my  lips  were  fit  to  touch 
your  innocent  faoe.  But,  good-by.  As  for  me, 
forget  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  That  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  for  me.     Good-by." 

He  raised  her  hands  to  his  lips,  dropped  them 
as  abruptly,  rushed  out,  jumped  into  the  oar- 
riage  he  had  hired  at  the  nearest  village,  and 
drove  off. 

He  drove  as  fast  and  recklessly  as  if  he  were, 
indeed,  going  to  the  ruin  he  spoke  of.  And  in 
a  few  minutes  he  dashed  past  Dr.  Caroll' s  steady 
gray  horse,  heeding  not  the  keen  glance  that 
read  him  so  searchingly ;  the  earnest  gaze  of  the 
blue  eyes,  that  took  in  the  evil,  reckless  expres- 
sion, and  the  dissipated,  bloated  faoe,  the  flashy, 
half-shabby  attire, 

« So  this  is  the  absent  lover  Mrs.  Sandford 
has  hinted  of,"  said  the  Doctor.  **  And  Bessie, 
pure,  womanly,  tender-eyed  Bessie,  can  throw 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  Well,  there  is  one 
thing,  I  can  never  be  the  rival  of  such  a  creature 
as  this.  Since  she  cares  for  him,  let  her  go.  I 
wish  her  joy  of  her  fine  gentleman.  I  never 
want  to  look  into  her  fair,  false  fkoe  again.  Fair, 
with  an  almost  angelio  purity  1  False,  terribly, 
miserably  false  I" 

So  said  the  impulsive  Doctor  to  himself,  in  his 
first  tumult  of  outraged  feeling,  as  he  drove  on. 

While  John  ligon  had  been  parting  from  Bes- 
sie, Mrs.  Sandford's  voice  had  been  heard,  in 
loud  tones,  fh)m  the  kitchen,  talking  to  Dan. 
Poor  little  Dan  I  He  never  got  a  kind  word  from 
her !  She  had  set  Dan  his  task,  as  it  was  her 
daily  habit  to  do,  and  it  was  a  very,  very  hard 
one;  in  fact,  almost  impossible,  if  he  had  been 
well,  and  well  cared  for.  But,  with  his  little, 
stooping,  feeble  form,  scantily  fed  and  scantily 
clothed,  it  was  absolutely  impossible. 

The  task  was,  to  dig  a  bed  for  early  vegetables. 
Dr.  Caroll  had  offered  Mrs.  Sandford  some  plants, 
of  an  uncommon  variety,  fV'om  his  garden.  It 
was  cold  and  chilly  out  in  the  wind,  and  Dan 
was  very  tired.  So,  thinking  his  mistress  was 
engaged  with  her  visitor,  he  had  ventured  in  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  was  trying  to  warm  himself. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  eagerly  conning  a  soiled 
primer,  containing  the  alphabet.    He  was  bend- 
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ing  forward,  with  his  little,  thin  arms  on  his 
knees,  supporting  his  head  with  one  hand,  while 
his  other  hand  grasped  the  primer,  when  sud- 
*  denly  he  receiTed  a  sharp,  stinging  blow  on  his 
eheek,  thai  sent  the  book  on  to  the  floor,  and 
half  threw  him  out  of  his  chair.  He  started  up, 
in  deadly  terror,  to  £Mse  his  infuriated  mistress. 
Her  intenriew  with  John  Ligon  had  not,  ii 
seemed,  given  her  much  happiness.  How  teiri- 
hly  angry  she  did  look,  to  be  sure  I  And  how 
strong  she  was  !  And  he  was  so  weak  1  Poor 
little  Dan  1  He  was  a  frail-looking  little  lad,  his 
pale  skin  showing  to  better  advantage  the  red 
marks  made  by  Mrs.  Sandford's  hand.  He  was 
deformed,  by  one  shoulder  rising  much  higher 
than  the  other,  by  reason  of  a  hurt  received  in 
the  past;  and  his  head  was  set  forward,  in  a 
■toop,  from  the  same  cause.  His  face  was  thin 
and  pale,  and  pitted  deeply  with  the  small-pox, 
and  showed  marks  of  ill-health,  and  ill-usage, 
and  scanty  food.  Poor,  sensitive  little  Dan  1  He 
was  unfortunate  in  almost  every  way.  Even  his 
hair  was  thin  and  scanty,  and  hung,  in  strag- 
g^g,  ungraceful  locks,  down  his  little,  bent, 
bony  neck.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature  had 
relented,  at  the  very  last  moment,  and  tried  to 
atone  for  her  hard  ussge  of  Dan ;  for  his  eyes 
were  beautiful,  large,  soft,  pathetic,  gray  eyes ; 
patient  eyes,  as  the  eyes  of  deformed  people 
sometimes  are,  and  pathetic  with  their  longing 
for  pity  and  sympathy. 

'*  You  miserable,  hump-backed  beggar  you  1 
What  do  you  meant"  she  cried.  *'  Do  you  ex- 
pect I  will  feed  and  clothe  you,  that  you  may 
■it,  lazily,  by  the  ftre,  with  a  book?" 

Dan  dared  not  remain  silent,  and  he  hardly 
dared  to  speak.  But,  finally,  he  did  venture 
to  say,  in  his  little,  weak,  trembling,  frightened 
Toice, 

"It  wuzzentonlya  minute.  I'd  worked  till 
my  back  ached  so.  Pd  got  it  more'n  half  done ; 
and  I  was  so  cold,  I  thought  Pd  warm  me  a 
a  minute ;  and  t  was  tryin'  to  learn  my  letters." 

"  Your  letters  I  What  do  you  want  to  learn 
your  lettersjfor  ?  You !  Mebby  you  want  to  set 
up  for  a  gentleman.  You  would  make  a  beauti- 
ful gentleman  !  A  straight,  nice-lookjng  ^ntle- 
man,  wouldn*t  you?'* 

**Ko,  ma'am,"  he  cried,  lifting  his  pathetic 
eyes,  and  ignoring  the  sneer. 

"You  needn't  *no,  ma'am'  me.  Keep  your 
humble  mouth  shet,  till  I  tell  you  to  open  it. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  have  an  end  to  this.  This  is 
the  second  time  I  have  ketched  you  a  idlin'  away 
your  time,  with  a  book  in  your  hand,  leamin' 
yourself.  Now,  I  will  learn  you  a  spell.  Jest 
go  down  to  the  pear-tree,  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 


den, and  get  me  a  good,  stout  stick,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  lesson  that  will  last  you  one  spell. 
The  idee  of  you  handlin'  books !  You,  a  poor, 
miserable  pauper,  wastin'  my  time,  when  I  feed 
and  clothe  you,  and  keep  you  from  starvin'  to 
death.  Go  'long  and  get  that  stick,  or  I'll  stir 
up  your  lazy  bones  with  this  broom."  And, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  shook  the 
broom  so  menacingly  over  his  head,  that  Dan 
hastened  away,  with  what  speed  he  might,  on 
his  unhappy  errand. 

The  dingy  kitchen-walls,  that  had  often  wit- 
nessed such  scenes,  told  no  secrets  of  how  brutal 
strength,  and  anger,  and  ferocity,  were  here  met 
only  by  weakness  and  meek  suffering.  After  it 
was  over,  Dan  dragged  his  aching  bones  to  his 
miserable  room,  an  hour  before  sunset,  sup- 
perless. 

It  was  after  Dan  had  fallen  into  an  unquiet 
slumber,  that  another  presence  entered  the  cham- 
ber. Dan  awakened,  suddenly,  by  a  pitying 
hand  on  his  forehead,  almost  thought  it  was  an 
angel  visitant,  so  sweet  the  face  looked,  leaning 
over  him,  lighted  by  the  fair  moonlight.  But  it 
was  only  Bessie,  who  had  stolen  in,  bearing  him 
a  little  tray  of  good  bits  from  the  suppei^table. 
Bridget  had  a  soft  place  in  her  heaH  for  the 
poor,  hard-working  little  drudge,  and  Bessie  had 
no  difficulty  in  coaxing  the  lunch  fh>m  her.  It 
was  better  food  than  Dan  had  enjoyed  for  weeks. 
So  in  the  morning  he  had  some  strength  to  meet 
the  hard  drains  upon  his  vitality. 

After  working  about  the  house,  doing  all  that 
was  required  of  him,  he  finished  spading  the 
ground,  that  was  to  receive  the  rare  plants  that 
Dr.  Caroll  had  promised ;  and  then  Dan  was 
dispatched  to  the  Doctor's  residence  to  obtain 
them. 

Dr.  Caroll  was  in  his  study,  not  studying,  nor 
reading,  but  walking  to  and  fro.  It  was  a  large 
and  peculiarly  sunshiny  room,  and  very  elegantly 
furnished,  with  books,  pictures,  and  even  a  stand 
for  flowers ;  for  Dr.  Caroll  was  a  man  of  dainty 
and  refined,  almost  feminine  tastes. 

'*  Where  shall  I  look  for  truth  ?"  he  said,  as  he 
walked  to  and  fro,  **  if  she  deceives  me?  I  can- 
not understand  it.  How  her  sweet,  dove-like 
eyes  have  lighted  up  when  she  has  seen  me ! 
How  her  cheeks  have  flushed,  and  her  shy  eye- 
lids drooped,  when  my  eyes  have  looked  the  love 
that  I  was  waiting  and  longing  to  tell  her.  And 
then  to  see  her  last  night,  with  her  wldte  arms 
round  that  rufiEum's  neck,  and  her  fair  cheeks  | 
pressed  to  his  Uoated  face.  Are  all  women  de-1 
ceitfUl  7  I  could  give  her  up  to  a  better  man 
than  I  am ;  for  God  knows  her  happiness  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own.     But  \hat  low  vil 
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lain  I  To  think  she  could  love  such  a  creature 
as  that !  To  think  these  depths  in  her  soul,  that 
I  thought  sinless  as  an  angel's,  can  find  anything 
congenial  in  that  depraved  wretch !" 

Here  the  Doctor  walked  faster  than  ever. 

"  But  then  it  is  possible  thai  there  may  be 
some  mistake.     Maybe ' ' 

But  whatever  the  Doctor  was  about  to  conjec- 
ture, it  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  his 
housekeeper. 

*'  Please,  sir,'*  she  said,  **  Mrs.  Sandford's 
Dan  has  come  for  the  plants." 

*•  Very  well,  Martha.  Show  the  boy  up  here, 
while  the  gardener  gets  them." 

In  a  few  minutes  Dan  entered  the  room.  The 
Doctor  had  always  befriended  Dan,  and  as  often 
as  he  could,  had  provided  little  pleasures  and 
surprises  for  him.  Above  all,  he  had  tried  to 
teach  the  little  mind,  so  darkened  by  ignorance, 
some  of  the  truth  that  is  Divine ;  had  tried  to 
lead  him  nearer  to  the  loving  and  pitying  Fa- 
ther, the  consolation  of  whose  love  and  tender- 
ness poor  Dan  so  sorely  needed.  Dan  loved  the 
Doctor,  and  the  few  hours  he  spent,  now  and 
then,  in  his  society,  were  the  happiest  he  knew. 
Tlie  Doctor  had  grand  picture-books,  not  too 
grand  for  Dan  to  hold  on  his  little  rageed  knees ; 
and  it  was  while  poring  over  one  of  these  now, 
that  the  Doctor  turned  the  direction  of  Dan's 
thoughts  toward  their  visitor  of  the  day  before. 

**  Who  is  John  Ligon  ?'*  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  never  hearti  'em  say  nothin'  about  him," 
replied  Dan,  '*  but  he  has  been  to  see  'em  lots 
of  times.  I've  seen  him  come.  Miss  Bessie 
cries  every  time,  after  he  goes  away,  I  seen 
her.  I  seen  her  a  cryin' ,  seen  her  kissin'  of  him 
once.    Guess  she  thinks  lota  of  him." 

Here  Dan,  overcome  by  the  attractions  of  the 
book,  partially  forgot  John  Ligon,  and  became 
wholly  engrossed  in  a  monkey,  with  a  particu- 
larly long  tail. 

'<  Isn't  it  Mrs.  Sandford  that  thinks  oo  much  of 
him  ?"  asked  our  poor  Doctor,  with  a  faint  hope 
rising  in  his  heart. 

*'  No,  she  jaws  him.  Ketched  her  at  it.  I 
seen  her;  I  seen  her  jaw  him.  Guess,  Miss  Bessie 
thinks  lots  of  him.  Seen  her  kissin'  him,  and 
cryin*  on  him,  last  time  he  come  to  see  'em  be- 
fore this  time.     Guess,  she  thinks  lots  of  him." 

This  was  all  the  consolation  the  Doctor  could  get, 
and  it  only  confirmed  his  fears.  But  he  was  patient 
by  nature  and  habit,  and  his  heart  was  large  en- 
ough not  only  to  hold  his  own  sorrows.but  to  have 
pity  for  others.  Smaller  hearts  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  their  own  griefs,  and  have  no  room 
for  aught  else.  For  the  remainder  of  the  half 
hour  that  Dan  waited,  Dr.  Caroll  entertained  Dan 


royally ;  and  Dan  carried  away  the  memory  of 
his  kindness,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  to  light 
his  dark  pathway.  And  he  also  carried  away 
some  thoughts  that  would  help,  for  a  time,  to 
lift  him  above  his  hard,  hard  lot ;  qome  thoughts 
of  the  Happier  Home  he  might  hope  for;  some 
hints  of  its  everlasting  glory. 

Dan  tried  to  be  a  g^od  boy  ;  he  did  try,  earn- 
estly, he  told  the  Doctor,  with  a  pathetio  earnest- 
ness in  the  big,  honest,  gray  eyes. 

'*  I  try  jes'  as  hard  as  I  can,"  he  said. 

"  I  believe  you  do,  Dan,"  answered  the  Doctor. 

**  I  do  try  to  be  good,  tiy  to  do  everything, 
jes'  as  near  right  as  I  can.  Can't  please  her, 
though.  Gets  madder  'n  a  hen  at  me,  every  day, 
a' most.  Strikes  me  awful  hard,  sometimes.  Tes, 
look  and  see,"  and  he  turned  his  head  so  the 
Doctor  could  get  a  plain  view  of  the  red  lines  on 
his  cheek. 

''  What  had  you  been  doing,  that  she  should 
strike  you  like  that?"  said  the  Doctor,  with  his 
quiet  voice,  giving  no  sign  of  the  hot  indigni^ 
tion  burning  in  his  bosom. 

**  Nothin',  only  try  in'  to  learn  to  read.  You 
know  she  won't  lemme  go  to  school,  and  it  seems 
jes'  as  if  I  never  wanted  anything  so  much  as  I 
do  to  learn  to  read." 

The  Doctor  turned  away  from  the  stooping 
little  figure,  the  pathetio,  pitiful  little  face,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

••  Seems  jes'  as  if,  if  I  could  learn  sunthin'.  I 
might  sometimes  work,  and  get  me  a  better  place 
to  stay  in.  I  never  shall  know  nothin'  where  I  be, 
and  slian't  never  get  a  better  place  to  stay  in.' 

The  Doctor  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
thought,  '*  would  it  be  possible  to  remove  Dan 
from  his  present  home,"  when  the  servant  came 
up  to  say  that  the  basket  of  plants  was  ready ; 
and  Dan  departed,  not  without  a  hearty  good-by 
from  the  Doctor,  and  the  gift  of  a  gold  dollar. 

Dr.  Caroll  left,  the  next  day,  on  a  journey. 
"I  will  go  away,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  for  a 
month,  two  months,  or  till  I  forget  her."  He 
did  not  call  at  the  old  stone  homestead  before  his 
departure.  He  did  not  wish  to  look  again  on 
that  fair,  false  figure,  still  so  dear — so  dear. 

And  the  summer  passed  by.  And  all  the  long, 
sweet  days,  flower-scented,  bird-haunted,  filled 
with  cheer  and  sunshine,  were  lonesome  days  to 
Bessie,  lonesome,  and  very  dreary.  But  her 
sweet,  brown  eyes,  as  the  sunshine  ^aded  from 
them,  put  on  a  tenderer  look.  Her  heartache 
made  her  more  patient  and  loving  to  eveiy  one. 

Dan  found  her  voice  very  compassionate  and 
gentle,  her  smile  very  pitiful  and  tender.  And, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Dan  needed  all  the  consolation 
that  he  could  get  from  any  source,  for  he  had 
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never  found  Mrs.  Smdford  so  hard  a  misiresB, 
as  ahe  was,  through  these  long,  long  days,  so  filled 
for  him  with  labor  beyond  his  strength,  with 
scanty  food,  and  beatings  without  number.  All 
this  hard  work  and  hard  usage  had  told  on  Dan's 
naturally  feeble  form ;  he  ¥ras  thinner,  bonier 
than  erer;  and  he  stooped  more  when  he  walked. 
And  a  sharp  cough  began  to  trouble  him  as  Sep- 
tember set  in. 

Mrs.  Sandford  grew  more  and  more  restless  as 
•the  summer  days  passed  by.  Dr.  Caroll  was  lost 
to  her,  it  seemed.  And  she  had  loTed  him,  self- 
ashly  and  ambitiously ;  but  still  she  had  loyed 
him.  And  would  John  Ligon  eyer  tell  her  where 
her  child  was  ?  Ever  bring  him  to  her,  so  she 
could  lore  him,  worship-  him,  Uyc  for  him? 
Might  not  John  Ligon  die  suddenly,  and  leave 
the  secret  unrevealed  ?  Oh,  if  she  only  dared 
to  prosecute  him.     So  the  days  passed  by. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  September  that  Dt,  Caroll  returned.  That 
evening  a  message  came  to  him,  in  hot  haste, 
firom  Mrs.  Sandford' s.  Dan  was  yery  sick,  dying, 
so  Bridget  said  ;  for  it  was  she  who  brought  the 
message.  Mrs.  Sandford  had  sent  Dan  down 
into  a  well,  to  clean  it  out,  a  few  days  before, 
and  he  had  got  chilled,  and  had  not  sat  up  any 
for  three  days;  and  now  he  was  dying. 

Dr.  Caroll  reached  the  farm-house  long  before 
the  girl,  for  he  was  on  horseback,  and  she  on 
foot.  As  he  alighted  at  the  door,  there  was 
no  one  to  meet  him  ;  but  voices,  which  he  heard, 
goided  him ;  and  he  went  in,  through  a  dark 
passage  out  of  the  kitchen,  into  the  wood-house, 
and  out  of  this  a  door  opened  into  the  miserable 
room  that  was  Dan's. 

The  room  was  lighted  only  by  a  flickering  tal- 
low-candle, and  it  was  a  strange  group  that  met 
the  Doctor's  eyes,  as  he  stood,  transfixed,  a  little 
ovitaide  the  door,  by  the  words  he  heard,  the 
scene  he  saw. 

He  could  just  behold  the  outline  of  Dan*s 
form,  on  a  rickety  old  bed,  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  and  Bessie*  s  white,  frightened  face  leaning 
on  one  of  the  tall  posts  at  the  foot.  Before  it 
cowered  Mrs.  Sandford,  with  her  arms  thrown 
across  Dan's  bed,  and  her  face,  on  which  amaze- 
ment, agony,  and  despair  were  imprinted,  raised 
to  the  fiice  of  a  man,  who  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  his  countenance  tall  of  Satanic 
triumph.  It  was  the  man  Dr.  Caroll  had  seen 
there,  a  half  year  before,  with  Bessie's  arms 
around  his  neck ;  the  man  who  had  caused  him 
BO  much  sorrow.  The  wretch  looked  still  more 
dissipated,  more  haggard  than  he  did  at  that 
time ;  but  his  voice  was  strong,  his  words  plainly 
to  be  heard,  as  he  spoke  defiantly, 


"  I  was  going  to  bring  up  your  idol  in  igno- 
rance and  crime,  so  he  should  bring  disgrace 
upon  you.  But  the  hired  girl  at  the  poor-house, 
a  sweetheart  of  mine,  one  of  the  dainty,  high- 
toned  women  I  have  associated  with  of  late, 
she  it  was  who  kept  me  posted  of  all  your  doings. 
She  wrote  me  that  you  were  looking  for  a  boy  to 
take ;  one  that  had  no  rehitives  to  interfere  with 
you.  I  knew  why.  It  was  that  you  might  abuse 
him  as  you  liked.  And  then  I  thought  of  a 
more  exquisite  torture  for  you.  You  should  take 
your  own  boy.  I  knew  that  the  effects  of  his 
fall,  and  the  'small-pox,  together,  had  changed 
him  BO  that  there  was  no  trace  of  his  baby  looks. 
You  should  take  him,  bring  him  up  in  iguorauce, 
make  a  drudge  of  him,  abuse  him,  starve  him, 
until  he  grew  up,  a  poor,  ignorant  dolt,  hating 
you.  And  then  I  would  tell  you  he  was  your 
boy.  I  had  no  idea  you  would  quite  kill  him, 
though.  You  have  done  a  little  more  than  I  bar- 
gained for." 

A  sharp  cry  rung  through  the  room,  from  the 
wretched,  cowering  woman,  kneeling  at  the  bed. 
But  she  might  as  well  have  cried  to  the  rocks  fior 
pity,  as  to  the  man  before  her. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  work.  It  is  a  small 
return  for  your  extreme  goodness  and  generosity 
to  my  sister  Bessie  and  me,"  said  John  Ligon. 

"His  sister!"  In  all  the  awfulness  of  the 
scene  before  him,  a  rush  of  wild  joy  thrilled 
through  the  heart  of  the  lingerer  by  the  door- 
way. **  His  sister  I"  Why  had  he  not  thought 
of  it  before?  His  angel!  His  darling  1  He 
might  win  her  yet. 

But  the  loud,  harsh  voicft  went  on. 

•*  I  wish  you  great  joy  of  your  work.  You 
have  made  him  just  what  he  is,  a  poor,  igno- 
rant 

But  here  an  unexpected  voice  interrupted  John 
Ligon' s  words.  Dan's  pathetic,  earnest  tones, 
very  weak  and  tremulous. 

"I  did  jes  as  near  right  as  I  could.  I  wanted 
to  learn,  but  she  wouldn't  lemme.  She  took  the 
books  away  from  me  every  time  I  tried  to  learn 
'em ;  whipped  me  every  time." 

"  Forgive  me  I  Forgive  me !' '  cried  the  wretchd 
woman. 

"  I  can't  breathe !     Lemme  get  up." 

Bessie  sprang  and  lifted  his  head.  Simulta- 
neously, Dr.  Caroll  advanced  to  the  bedside. 

At  first,  in  his  wild  paroxysm  of  pain,  Dan 
did  not  notice  the  physician. 

<*Let  me  hold  him.  It  is  too  hard  for  you," 
said  Dr.  Caroll. 

Bessie  only  glanced  up  into  the  Doctor's  face, 
but  that  one  look  was  enongh.  She  knew  that 
for  them,  the  dreary  past  was  forever  past. 
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For  a  few  minutes,  after  Dr.  Caroll  had  taken 
him  in  his  strong  arms,  Dan  lay  with  dosed  ejes, 
and  panting  for  breath,  after  his  terrible  coughing. 
But  as  he  grew  easier  again  for  a  time,  he  Rooked 
up  into  the  Doctor's  face. 

**  I  did  jes  as  you  told  me  to.  I  did  jes  as 
near  right  as  I  could  do,"  he  said,  faintly. 

"  I  am  sure  you  did,  Dan.  I  know  you  did," 
said  the  Doctor,  pushing  back  the  hair  fh)m  the 
damp  brow,  very  tenderly. 

*'  I  did,  but  I  couldn't  learn ;  for  she  took  'em 
away  from  me  every  time.  An'  that  little  gold- 
piece  you  gave  me  the  last  time  I  seen  you,  she 
wouldn't  lemme  keep  it.    She  took  it  away." 

"You  shall  have  handfuls  of  gold,  Bobbie. 
My  own  little  Robbie  I  Gold!  My  God  1  if  gold 
would  only  keep  him  I     Oh,  Doctor,  save  him  !" 

She  leaned  her  head  in  her  hands,  and  swayed 
to  and  fro. 

Dan  repeated  her  last  words,  dreamily. 

«  You  told  me  about  gold,  about  the  streets, 
you  know.    What  was  it?" 

But  before  the  Doctor  could  reply,  Dan  said, 
in  a  louder  voice, 

**  I  did  jes  as  you  tole  me  to,  I  did  ;  but  she 
wouldn't  lemme  learn ;  and  I  can't  get  any  better 
place  to  be  in.  It — ^it  is  gettin'  dark  here  " 
And  Dan  stretched  out  his  little,  thin  hand,  as  if 
he  were  groping  for  something. 

The  Doctor  took  those  little,  cold,  groping  hands 
in  his  soft,  warm  palms,  and,  for  a  minute  again, 
Ban  knew  him,  remembered  what  he  had  said  to 
him  in  the  past. 

*'  What  was  it  you  tole  me,  about  some  place, 
where  it  is  warm  and*light  ?" 

**  *  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there,'  "  said  the 
Boctor,  solemnly.  "  « And  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 
them  light.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
fh)m  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying ;  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away.'  " 

<<0h,  won't  she  be  there  to  whip  me?"  said  i 


Ban,  questioningly,  but  faintly ;  for  his  strength 
was  fast  leaving  him. 

* '  Forgive  me  I  Forgive  me  1 "  cried  the  wretched 
woman,  lifting  again  her  haggard  fiice,  on  which 
years  seemed  to  have  been  added  in  the  past 
hour.  **  Tell  me  you  forgive  me,  and  live,  only 
live!  Yon  have  a  room  up  stairs,  filled  with 
everything  you  would  like.  Everything  here  is 
yours.  Only  live,  and  tell  me  you  forgive  me  I 
You  were  always  so  good,  so  patient " 

The  child  turned  his  face  wearily  against  the 
true  heart  that  was  so  near  to  him,  and  sighed 
faintly.    Then  he  muttered,  feebly, 

**  I  did  jes  as  near  right  as  I  could." 

Then  all  was  over. 

At  midnight,  a  stiff,  white  figure  lay  on  the 
shore,  drifted  miles  down  the  river  from  the  old 
stone  farm-house.  It  lay  with  white,  rigid  fea- 
tures turned  mut«ly  up  to  the  calm,  mysterious 
moonlight,  that  rebuked  it  not,  pitied  it  not ;  only 
shone  on,  calm,  pitiless,  radiant. 

And  the  same  moonlight  shone  through  the 
costly  lace  curtains  of  the  luxurious  chamber, 
upon  the  face  of  the  child  it  had  so  long  awaited, 
on  the  little  white  figure,  lying  there  so  still. 

Yes,  high  above  them  both,  little  Robbie  and 
his  mother,  stretched  the  broad,  calm  heavens, 
symbol  of  that  Bi vine  justice,  that  Bivine  mercy, 
that  is  lifted  so  far  above  our  low  comprehension. 

Br.  Caroll  did  not  wed  his  sweet  wife,  Bessie, 
until  a  year  after  the  terrible  tragedy.  For, 
with  a  woman's  devotedness,  she  insisted  on 
spending  her  time  by  the  bedside  of  her  brother, 
poor  wreck  that  he  was.  It  was  at  the  hotel  of 
a  neighboring  village,  that,  worn  out  with  a  life's 
dissipation,  John  Ligon  woe  attacked  with  the 
illness  that  proved  fatal. 

Bessie  had  him  brought  to  the  farm-house, 
their  own  now,  and,  installing  an  excellent 
old  lady  as  assistant  nurse  and  companion,  she 
watched  over  him  till  he  died;  let  us  trust,  a 
better  man  than  he  had  lived. 

And  then,  then  Bessie  became  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  had  loved  her  so  long  and  truly. 
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TBI  JoyB  that  are  perfect 

On  earth,  cannot  laat; 
One  tide-wave  of  aorrow 

Sweeps  into  the  post. 
The  dear  hopes  that  cluster 

Around  the  long  yean 
Of  a  lifetime  of  labor. 

Leaving  bitterest  tears. 


The  rainbow  of  promise, 

That  shines  in  the  sky, 
Spans  its  arch  o'er  the  hoftTemi 

But  to  fade  and  to  die. 
What  matters  to  you,  then, 

What  matters  to  me, 
How  our  hopes,  in  wild  shipwreck. 

Sink  into  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

JiBBT  Cabbibotov  had  danced  until  she  was 
tired.  She  escaped  from  the  importunities  of 
her  numerous  admirers,  and  took  reflige  in  one 
of  the  smaller  rooms  deroted  to  the  elderly  peo- 
ple, who  preferred  cards  and  iced  punch  to 
watching  their  juniors  circle  about  like  so  many 
whirling  Derrishes,  and  running  tne  risk  of  hav- 
ing their  toes  trodden  on  by  the  unapologizing 
youth  of  the  present  generation. 

It  waa  the  height  of  the  summer-season  at 
Biarritz;  the  loToly  place  was  crowded  with 
wanderen  from  every  Christian  land  under  the 
bob;  and  to-night's  ball — given  in  the  Casino,  to 
do  honor  to  some  Russian  grand  jduke — was  felt 
by  eTeiybody  to  be  the  culmination  of  the  last 
month's  gaieties. 

A  sudden  sense  of  weariness  liad  come  over 
Janet,  perhaps  mental  rather  than  physical. 
Even  her  most  abject  [slayes  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  she  was  somewhat  capricious  and  change- 
M ;  and  she  had  passed  with  her  usual  abruptness 
from  the  highest  possible  spirits  to  a  mood  in  which 
9al»e$  became  a  drug,  partners  insupportable,  and 
the  lights  and  laughing  voices  a  nuisance  that 
was  half  an  aggravation,  half  a  torture  to  her 
excited  nerves. 

So  she  retreated  into  the  pretty  octagon  salon, 
where  the  knots  of  card-players  sat.  Her  chape- 
ron, old  Lady  Hammersley,  was  there,  ensconced 
in  a  comfortable  nook,  engaged  in  a  game  of 
piquet  with  an  ancient  Austrian  officer,  whose 
French  sounded  like  a  succession  of  sneezes,  and 
who  held  himself  so  rigidly  erect  that  Janet  had 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  his  military  coat 
must  be  lined  with  sheet-iron.  It  might  have 
been  possible  to  break  him  in  two,  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  bent  on  any  terms. 

Janet  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  behind  Lady 
Hammersley' 8  chair,  spoke  a  pleasant  word  to 
her  friend,  and  was  sneezed  a^  by  the  old  Gene- 
ral, who  labored  under  the  delusion  that  he  had 
addressed  her  in  Parisian  French,  and  paid  her 
a  charming  compliment  into  the  bargain. 

*'  I  am  too  busy  winning  the  unfortunate  Gene- 
raVs  firaucs  to  pay  any  attention  to  you,  my  dear," 
•aid  Lady  Hammersley,  looking  up  at  her  with 
an  affectionate  smile. 

'*  Bat  I  don't  want  any  attention,"  returned 
Janet,  listlessly,  patting  her  friend's  shoulder 


with  her  little  gloved-hand,  just  to  soften  her 
speech  by  that  show  of  amiability. 

Lady  Hammersley  knew  the  tone,  and  per- 
eeived  instantly  that  Janet  had  rushed  into  one 
of  her  intractable  moods  when  she  was  best  left 
alone  *,  so,  like  a  wise  woman,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  her  game,  and  said  no  more.  She  was 
rewarded  by  having  Janet  pat  her  shoulder  a 
second  time,  and  whisper, 

"  You  are  the  best  old  dear  in  the  world !  I 
shall  get  human  again  before  long,  and  then  I'll 
be  nice  and  reasonable." 

"  Reasonable  you  will  never  be,"  laughed  Lady 
Hammersley.  "So  don't  peril  your  immortal 
soul  by  promises  which  you  and  I  know  must  re- 
main un fulfilled.  Now,  go  about  your  business, 
and  don't  stand  here,  distracting  the  General. 
There  are  young  men  enough  for  you  to  victim- 
ize.     He  is  my  prey,  now." 

The  General  spluttered  dreadfully  in  his  effort 
to  assure  them  that  he  was  the  victim  of  both, 
and  Janet  escaped  before  he  had  finished. 

She  passed  on  into  the  great  promenoir,  which 
serves  as  a  place  for  people  to  take  exercise  on 
rainy  days.  It  was  just  sufficiently  lighted  to 
be  pleasant ;  odorous  with  the  fair  blossoms  that 
filled  the  stands  in  the  centre ;  agreeably  cool, 
too,  for  the  great  windows  were  all  ajar.  But 
the  night  was  so  warm  that  even  Continental 
people  did  not  dread  the  air,  and  those  who  were 
not  dancing  had  deserted  the  room  for  the  great 
terrace  outside,  and  Janet  could  proceed  to  im- 
agine herself  on  a  desert  island,  if  it  was  any 
comfort  to  her  so  to  do. 

She  walked  on  to  one  of  the  windows,  and 
took  her  stand  there.  The  Casino  is  built  on  a 
ledge  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea.  Janet  could 
look  out,  across  the  limitless  sweep  of  waters 
lighted  by  the  glory  of  the  August  moon.  The 
tide  was  coming  in ;  the  wares  rushed  up,  their 
foam-crested  tops,  blazing  like  molten  jewels, 
and  broke  upon  the  sands  with  a  low  murmur  of 
complaint  which  the  distant  billows  echoed  back 
in  hoarse  shouts.  The  music  from  the  ball-room 
mingled  with  the  voice  of  the  ocean ;  the  orches- 
tra was  playing  one  of  Strauss' s  mad  V€Usft,  and 
its  weird  melodies  sounded  to  Janet's  morbid 
fancy  like  a  despairing  wail. 

Unconsciously,  she  made  a  lovely  picture  as 
she  stood  there,  resting  one  arm  upon  the  win- 
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dow-eill,  her  profile  turned  toward  any  one  who 
might  have  entered,  and  her  thia,  white  drape- 
ries floating  about  her  like  a  cloud. 

She  was  very  beautiful,  this  young  American  : 
and  the  gay  world  of  Biarritz  went  mad  over  her, 
just  as  Paris  had  done  the  previous  winter,  and 
London  that  spring. 

She  was  too  cold  and  indifferent  looking,  people 
said,  and  her  manner  was  in  keeping  with  her 
appearance ;  but  nobody  ever  denied  her  beauty, 
or  could  resist  her  charms,  when  she  chose  to 
exercise  them.  She  could  talk  brilliantly,  and 
be  wonderfully  fascinating  when  in  the  humor ; 
but  she  had  a  bad  habit,  frequently,  of  looking 
through  or  over  her  admirers  at  something  far 
off,  and  unknown,  which  was  horribly  exaspe- 
rating to  masculine  vanity. 

Janet  Carrington  had  been  several  years  in 
Europe.  She  might  have  bought  a  title — as  Ame- 
rican girls  seem  to  have  a  weakness  for  doing — ^a 
dozen  times,  had  she  chosen,  for  she  possessed  a 
fortune  so  huge,  that,  with  my  slight  faculty  for 
figures,  I  could  not  pretend  to  count  the  cyphers 
even  of  her  income.  But,  so  far,  she  had  not 
seen  fit  to  purchase  the  title  and  its  incum- 
brance—some  Derby-ruined  English  lord,  or 
absynthe-drinking  French  marquis,  or  vampire- 
faced  Italian  prinee. 

It  was  a  constant  source  of  astonishment  to 
the  "  world,"  and  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  friend,  Lady  Kammersley,  that  she 
had  not  fulfilled  a  mission  so  evidently  her 
duty,  in  her  double  ckaracler  of  a  beauty  and  an 
heiress. 

Lady  Hammersley  had  made  her  acquaintance 
a  long  while  before,  in  Washington,  when  dead 
and  gone  Sir  John  was  minister  there.  The  two 
ladies  were  genuinely  fond  of  one  another,  and 
the  Englishwoman  had  been  charmed  when  her 
pleading  letters  at  length  prevailed  on  Janet  to 
come  to  Europe. 

Miss  Carrington  was  seven-and-twenty,  though 
even  the  severest  female  censor  would  have  taken 
off  at  least  five  years  in  attempting  ,to  decide 
upon  her  age.  Until  she  was  out  of  her  teens, 
she  had  known  very  little  of  what  is  called 
society ;  almost  her  whole  life  having  been  spent 
in  a  quiet  country  home  on  the  Hudson,  or  a 
still  more  quiet  spot  among  the  orange-groves  of 
Florida.  Her  mother  had  been  an  invalid,  and 
Janet's  girlhood  was  devoted  to  her.  But  the 
suffering  woman  was  at  last  mercifully  allowed 
to  lay  down  her  burden  of  illness  and  pain,  and 
go  away  to  her  rest.  Then  Janet's  uncle,  her 
mother's  brother,  died,  too,  and  left  his  vast 
wealth  to  his  niece,  on  condition  that  she  should 
take  his  name,  Carrington  ;  and  that,  in  case  she 


married,  and  had  a  son,  that  son  should  also 
keep  the  name. 

When  her  mourning  was  over,  the  heiress  went 
out  firom  her  retreat.  She  had  no  relatives 
left,  and  made  few  friends  for  whom  she  cared 
deeply  ;  so,  a  couple  of  years  before  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  she  yielded  to  Lady  Ham- 
mersley* s  entreaties,  find  sailed  for  the  old  world. 
Janet's  friend  had  been  a  widow  for  some  time ; 
so  the  pair  were  perfectly  free  to  follow  their 
own  whims.  They  traveled  far  and  wide,  from 
Russia  to  Syria,  fh>m  Greece  to  Denmark,  work* 
ing  as  hard  as  only  travelers  do,  and  enjoying 
and  appreciating  everything  aa  pilgrims  ought. 
Then,  this  last  spring,  Lady  Hammersley  had 
taken  Janet  to  London,  presented  her  in  triumph, 
and  May  Fair  went  down  in  the  dust,  at  the  feet 
of  the  beautiftil  young  republican.  But  you  muat 
remember  that  it  was  gold-dust. 

Is  she  thinking  of  those  social  successes  to- 
night, as  she  stands  gazing  out  over  the  moonlit 
sea,  her  great  brown  eyes  misty  with  strange 
thoughts,  and  her  glorious  mouth  set  firm  and 
hard,  as  if  fearing  that,  should  its  haughty  curve 
once  be  allowed  to  relax,  the  pride  might  change 
to  an  expression  of  such  sadness  and  pain,  thai 
all  who  looked  would  pity  her?  And  Janet 
would  rather  die  the  cruelest  death  which  per- 
verted human  ingenuity  could  invent,  thaa  live 
to  be  pitied. 

She  has  borne  a  great  deal  of  anguish  in  her 
life,  and  borne  it  bravely.  She  can  bear  as  much 
more,  she  often  tells  herself;  bear  anything  Fate, 
in  its  seemingly  wanton  harshness,  may  choose 
to  send — except  pity !     Never  that  I 

Those  pretty  society  triumphs,  bewitching  as 
they  are  to  most  women  of  her  age,  must  look 
very  trifling  and  small  to  her,  if  it  be  of  them 
she  is  thinking.  Existence  must  show  very  cold 
and  dreary  to  her  sights  if  it  be  of  that.  If  she 
has  yielded  to  the  spell  of  some  memory,  the 
recollection  which  haunts  her  must  be  as  galling 
as  an  unhealed  wound,  fierce  as  the  fiery  smart 
of  an  almost  mortal  bum,  to  make  her  look  as 
she  does  now.  If  she  be  oppressed  by  the  idea 
that  Destiny  has  some  blow  near  at  hand,  a  feel- 
ing which  will  sometimes,  at  the  most  unlikely 
moments,  strike  those  to  whom  life  has  not  been 
lenient,  then  it  is  certain  *  that,  whatever  the 
shock  may  be,  she  will  meet  it  neither  with  tears, 
nor  prayers  for  mercy.  It  is  painfbl  to  see  such 
an  expression  on  a  face  lovely  enough  to  have 
served  as  the  model  for  an  angel,  fbr  it  tells  of 
utter  lack  of  faith  and  hope,  of  a  will  like  iron, 
a  pride  like  Lucifer's.  Fate  may  crush  her,  but 
she  will  neither  groan  nor  pray.  Worse  than  that, 
she  will  never  forgive  1 
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Wiiile  Bhe  stands  there,  seoure  for  a  little  while 
from  carious  eyes,  and  so  free  to  give  way  to  the 
reflections  which,  from  some  cause  that  she  can- 
not diyine,  oppress  her  this  night  with  a  hearier 
and  Uacker  weight  than  they  haye  done  for 
years,  though  Heayen  knows  they  are  always 
heayy  edough,  and  black  enough,  the  dancing 
goes  merrily  on  in  the  baU-room. 

There  has  been  a  new  arrival,  too ;  a  gentle- 
man who  finds  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
delighted  to  offer  him  cordial  greetings.  This  is 
Harold  Payne,  likewise  a  wanderer  from  across 
the  great  ocean,  who  has  only  this  day  reached 
Biarriti. 

"  Whereyer  did  you  spring  from,  Payne?'*  the 
American  Minister  asked,  as  he  shook  hands 
warmly  with  the  new  comer.  Even  diplomatic 
nature  requires  relaxation ;  so,  the  genial-hearted 
old  dignitary  had  followed  the  rest  of  the  Paris 
world  down  to  this  pretty  retreat.  "  I  neyer  was 
more  surprised  in  my  lifel  Where  haye  you 
been  for  the  last  age?" 

"  In  Norway  and  Finland,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,"  replied  Payne. 

'*  I  don't  see  why  you  should  haye  gone  there, 
when  there  are  so  many  places  much  easier  for 
a  lazy  man  to  get  at,"  laughed  the  Minister. 
••  And  you  are  a  ycry  lazy  man.'* 

'*  I  was  tired  seeing  the  sun  do  the  same  thing 
each  morning,  year  after  year;  so  I  went  to 
disooyer  how  he  looks  when  he  gets  up  at  mid- 
night.*' 

'*WeIl,  I  shouldn't  haye  thought  you  knew 
enough  about  his  morning  rising  to  have  grown 
tired  of  it,' '  retorted  the  Minister.  **  Did  the  sun 
seem  to  like  it  ?" 

"  I  fancied  ho  looked  rather  sleepy;  but  it 
may  have  been  me.'* 

**  How  delightful  to  haye  seen  the  midnight 
sun  I  How  I  envy  you,  Mr.  Payne  I'*  cried  an 
English  girl,  who  had  known  the  gentleman  in 
Paris,  and  would  not  have  objected,  Yankee 
though  he  was,  to  becoming  the  legitimate  sharer 
of  his  millions.  '*  How  jolly  to  be  a  man,  and 
go  where  one  pleases  !"  she  added,  with  a  giggle 
much  too  youthftil  for  her  length,  giring  utter- 
ance to  the  stereotyped  phrase  her  young  coun- 
trywomen invariably  employ  when  they  wish 
to  enjoy  the  doubtfully-agreeable  reputation  of 
being  "  fiist.** 

Fftyne  g^t  away  from  the  gushing  creature,  an 
order  of  women  he  hated  with  fiendish  energy, 
as  soon  as  he  could.  He  was  forced,  however, 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  ball-room  and  his 
friends ;  but  he  avoided  dancing,  though  he  did 
not  look  past  the  age  for  indulging  in  that  friyo- 
lous,  but  pleasant  pastime.    Alas,  that  such  an 


era  must  eyer  arrive ;  for,  let  philosophers  put 
up  their  ugly  noses  as  high  as  they  will,  no 
amusement  se  entrancing  ever  was  or  will  be 
found. 

At  least  twenty  English  damsels  repeated  in 
Payne's  ears  the  remark  about  the  jolliness  of 
enjoying  nuMculine  freedom.  At  least  twenty 
Americans  asked  him  why  he  did  not  write  a 
book  of  trayels.  Americans  abroad  always  ask 
each  other  that  question,  and  most  of  the  pil- 
grims (may  Qod  forgive  them,  I  cannot!)  perpe- 
trate the  enormity  of  the  yolume  itself,  **  at  the 
reiterated  entreaties  of  their  friends,"  as  they 
state  in  the  preface. 

At  length  the  good-natured  old  Minister  from 
Washington  took  pity  on  Payne's  ill-disguised 
state  of  acute  boredom,  and  carried  him  off  from 
his  tormentors. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  boy,**  said  he.  "  I  want 
to  give  you  a  new  sensation.'* 

*  *  Thanks  I"  ungrateftilly  grumbled  Payne.  *  •  It 
will  probably  be  about  as  pleasant  as  the  tooth- 
ache." 

<<  Harold,  yon  are  an  unnatural  brute !"  laughed 
the  elderly  diplomatist. 

He  was  the  best  old  soul  in  the  world,  with 
about  as  much  idea  of  diplomacy  as  you  and  I 
have  of  the  laws  of  Seringapatam,  whereyer  that 
country  may  be,  and  however  you  may  spell  its 
awful  name. 

"  But,  come,  all  the  same.  I  am  in  a  charita- 
ble frame  of  mind,  and  insist  on  doing  you  a 
favor  in  spite  of  yourself." 

"  The  last  I  had  done  me  was  once,  when  I 
was  traveling  in  Russia,  midwinter  at  that.  A 
fellow-traveler  insisted  on  helping  to  carry  my 
wraps,  and  he  carried  them  so  far,  that  I  neyer 
saw  my  fur  pelisse  again ;  and  I  froze  the  end  of 
my  nose,"  returned  Payne.  "  I  dare  say  your 
favor  will  be  just  about  as  acceptable." 

So,  biughing  and  jesting,  they  moved  on  to  the 
room  where  the  card-players  were  seated.  The 
Minister  had  passed  that  way  a  few  moments 
before,  and,  through  the  open  doors  of  the  pro- 
menoir,  had  seen  Janet  Carrington  still  standing 
by  the  window,  looking  out  across  the  sea.  He 
worshipped  Janet  in  an  old-fashioned  way,  half- 
knightly,  half-paternal.  He  had  known  and 
liked  Payne  eyer  since  the  latter  was  a  boy,  and 
devred  to  make  his  two  friends  acquainted. 

"  I  want  to  present  you  to  a  couple  of  ladies,** 
he  said ;  ''the  most  delightAilly  elderly  woman, 
and  the  most  glorious  young  one,  that  ever  your 
unworthy  eyes  rested  upon.  We  will  take  the 
old  one  first,  partly  because  it  is  only  ciyil,  and 
partly  because  she  is  nearest." 

"  Thank  goodness,  only  one  of  them  is  young, 
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anyway,"  muttered  Payne,  but  allowed  his  com- 
panion to  draw  him  forward. 

Lady  Hammeraley  was  disengaged  for  the  mo- 
ment, her  opponent  being  busy  dealing  the  oards 
for  a  new  game.  The  two  gentlemen  approached 
her  chair.  When  the  Minister  introduced  Payne, 
her^  ladyship  was  pleased  to  be  rery  gracious ; 
partly  because  she  doated  on  Americans,  like  the 
sensible  woman  she  was ;  and  partly  because  she 
would  haye  welcomed  an  ourang-outang,  smil- 
ingly, if  her  friend,  the  diplomatist,  had  desired, 
because  she  was  as  earnest  in  her  friendships  as 
in  her  dislikes. 

Lady  Hammersley  really  was,  to  use  clas- 
sic English,  *'a  regular  trump,"  in  every  way, 
though  the  dear  old  thing  would  persist  in  wear- 
ing the  most  appalling  gowns  that  even  an  £lig- 
lishwoman's  fancy  conceived,  and  possessed  a 
beak,  of  which  a  parrot  might  have  been  proud, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  the  received  ideas  of 
what  is  becoming  in  the  way  of  a  human  nose. 

They  conversed  for  a  few  seconds;  then  the 
Minister  said, 

**  1  want  to  present  this  young  scapegrace  to 
the  Princess." 

He  and  Lady  Hammersley  gave  Janet  Carring- 
ton  this  nickname  in  private,  a  little  because  she 
was  so  very  stately ;  but  more,  Lady  Hammersley 
always  declared,  because  it  was  her  destiny  to  be 
a  princess  one  day  or  another — she  had  a  Russian 
prince  wildly  in  love  with  her  at  this  moment — 
and  might  as  well  get  accustomed  to  wearing  her 
title  gracefully. 

**  She  was  here  a  little  while  ago.  You  will 
find  her  in  the  promenoir,  I  fancy,"  Lady  Ham- 
mersley answered,  as  she  took  up  her  cards. 

She  was  naturally  engrossed  by  the  interest  of 
finding  a  king,  queen,  and  knave  in  her  hand, 
but  she  found  time  to  be  conscious  of  thinking 
that  she  would,  rather  than  not,  keep  Janet  and 
this  new  man  apart.  He  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  distinguished-looking  creature  she  had 
seen  in  an  age;  and  she  remembered  hearing 
often  and  much  about  his  great  talents  and  oddi- 
ties. Now,  Janet  liked  odd  people,  so  there 
might  be  danger.  Janet  was  to  be  a  princess. 
Lady  Hammersley  had  quite  settled  that  in  her 
mind.  So  handsome  and  agreeable  as  Payne 
looked,  she  wished  that  he  had  ridden  off  on  the 
midnight  sun,  instead  of  coming  to  Biarritz,  and, 
perhaps 

But  Lady  Hammersley  just  then  discovered  an 
unexpected  ace  in  her  suit,  and  immediately  be- 
came oblivious  to  everything  beside.  Per<ioiving 
that  she  had  totally  forgotten  that  either  of  them 
were  in  existence,  the  diplomatist  and  Payne 
made  their  farewell  bows.     For  all  her  ladyship 


noticed  their  politeness,  they  might  as  well  have 
saluted  some  droll  sort  of  Chinese  image,  say  a 
figure  in  a  Mandarin's  flowered  robe,  with  a  &C6 
luklf-human,  half  that  of  a  bird.  But  people  who 
play  at  piquet  know  that  a  hand  such  as  Lady 
Hammersley  had  just  received,  does  not  fall  to 
one's  siiare  every  evening,  and  00  can  excuse  her 
abstraction. 

The  Minister  linked  his  arm  in  Payne's,  and 
led  him,  through  the  double  doors,  into  the 
softly-lighted  promenade-room.  Up  to  the  last 
instant,  the  diplomat  was  successful  in  his  de- 
sign of  keeping  the  princess  hidden  from  his 
companion.  After  leaving  the  salon  and  Lady 
Hammersley,  who,  by  the  way,  roused  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  game,  to  recollect  them  both,  and 
turned  to  speak,  thinking  it  was  only  one  minute, 
instead  of  twenty  since  she  had  been  saying 
agreeable  things  to  the  pair,  their  course  led 
alongside  of  the  promenoir  where  the  windows 
were  that  overlooked  the  sea.  The  Minister  was 
between  Payne  and  the  embrasure  of  the  middle 
casement,  in  which  Janet  Carrington  stood,  so 
that  she  was  completely  hidden  from  the  young 
man's  view  as  he  walked  pn  beside  his  com- 
panion. 

They  reached  the  centre  window.  The  Minis- 
ter loosened  his  friendly  hold  of  Payne,  and 
stepped  forward  a  little  in  advance. 

Janet  stood  leaning  one  arm  on  the  sill,  her 
hand  turned  away,  her  eyes  wandering  away 
over  the  moonlit  sea. 

"  Please  to  come  back  to  the  real  world,  Prin- 
cess, and  say  something  nice  to  a  stout,  elderly 
man,"  said  the  Minister. 

At  the  sound  of  his  familiar  roice  Janet  turned 
her  head,  put  out  her  left  hand,  which  chanced 
to  be  nearest  him,  and  so  could  be  extended  with- 
out disarranging  her  attitude,  and  even  vouch- 
safed a  smile. 

She  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble,  just 
then,  to  smile  at  any  other  man  in  the  rooms ; 
but,  like  Lady  Hammersley,  she  bad  a  genuine 
regard  for  the  genial,  true-hearted  gentleman. 

Her  face  was  now  turned  toward  the  lights. 
The  minister  waded  through  a  long-winded  com- 
pliment; as  he  finished,  Harold,  who  had  halted 
at  each  casement  in  turn,  reached  the  spot.  The 
diplomatist  had  stretched  out  his  disengaged 
hand — the  other  was  holding  Janet's  dainty  fin- 
gers— and  drew  his  friend  forward. 

"  Miss  Carrington,"  said  the  guileless  old  dip- 
lomat,  in  a  tone  of  hearty  satisfaction,  *'  I  have 
Lady  Hammersley' s  permission  to  present  a  new 
servitor.  Mr.  Payne,  make  your  best  bow  to  the 
Queen  of  Dreamland." 

The  Minister  felt  that  he  had  evolved  a  very 
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neat  speech,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  compla- 
ceat  mental  repetition  thereof. 

As  he  spoke,  the  two  persons  whom  he  was 
introducing,  turned,  so  that  they  stood  iace  to 
&ce. 

The  Minister  had  meant  to  giye  both  an  agree- 
able sensation— certainly  if  he  had  be<n  a  stage- 
manager  for  years,  he  could  not  have  contrived 
a  more  astounding  coup  de  theatre, 

Janet  Carrington  did  not  stir ;  Payne  gave  one 
surt,  and  stood  as  if  changed  to  stone.     The 
two  remained  staring  full  in  each  other's  eyes,  I 
and  the  dear  old  Minister,  perfectly  unconscious  ; 
that  they  stood  there,  blind  and  dumb  as  the  \ 
marble  images  of  a  heathen  god  and  goddess,  \ 
ended  his  mental  self-gratulation  oyer  the  neat- 
ness of  his  introduotoiy  address,  and  ambled  on 
in  )aunty  talk,  of  which  the  pair  who  were  its 
recipients  did  not  hear  a  syllable. 

There  was  a  roaring  in  Janet's  ears,  as  if  the 
incoming  tide  had  suddenly  swollen  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  deluge,  and  boomed  closer  and 
closer  with  a  deadly  design  of  sucking  her  down 
on  the  resistless  current. 

There  was  a  shock  to  Harold  Payne's  inmost 
soul,  as  though  the  voice  of  the  Last  Trumpet 
had  smitten  the  world  in  twain,  and  left  the  hell 
of  an  eternal  silence  in  its  wake. 

Neither  moved ;  neither  could  so  much  as  turn 
a  hair's  breadth  aside  from  that  mutual  regard 
which  blinded  both,  coming  upon  their  unreadi- 
ness as  unexpectedly  as  a  flash  of  sheetrlightning 
into  the  cloudless  quiet  of  a  midsummer  sky. 
Still  the  minister  ambled  on  in  jaunty  talk ;  still 
they  stared  at  one  another,  as  ghosts  might  do, 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  the  fieir  beyond,  and 
recognizing  the  power  which  had  made  either 
fiftmiliar  with  Purgatory  long  before  leaving  earth. 
Of  course,  the  woman  was  first  to  get  back  vi- 
tality enough  to  speak.    She  knew  that  the  Min- 
ister was  saying  something  about  having  startled  ; 
her  by  their  sudden  approach ;  something,  also,  ; 
about  his  great  desire  to  give  his  friend  the  bliss  ; 
of  her  acquaintance.     She  heard  this — far  ofif —  | 
fiuntly ;  but  she  hesf d  it,  and  got  her  reason 
back,  and  heard  her  own  voice — it  seemed  to 
come  from  as  vast  a  distance  as  the  other — ^make 
answer, 

"  I  always  permit  you  to  interrupt  me,  you 
remember." 

The  very  sound  of  her  oyfa  voice  brought  back 
her  strength.  Her  hand  dropped  to  her  side. 
Again  she  looked  full  in  Harold  Payne's  face, 
and  that  haughty  gaie  must  have  been  harder  to 
bear  than  the  cut  of  a  sword. 

The  insolent  cruelty  of  her  glance  roused  him 
in  turn.    He  gave  back  her  look  with  one  of 


labored  indifference,  and  said,  in  his  laziest  ac- 
cents, 

*'  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Miss  Carrington  before." 

Her  eyes  suddenly  shot  fire ;  there  is  no  lesser 
simile  that  would  serve.  They  biased  on  him 
like  a  flame. 

**  I  do  not  remember  you,"  she  answered,  with 
deliberate  distinctness.  She  saw  Payne  slightly 
bow  his  head,  and  smUe.  Then  she  saw  the  Min- 
ister look  aghast  at  her  words.  She  added,  in 
her  sweetest  tone,  addressing  the  diplomatist, 
and  ignoring  his  companion's  presence  as  only  a 
woman  could  have  done,  while  speaking  of  the 
person  thus  ignored,  *<  One  has  so  many  people 
introduced,  and  so  seldom  by  you;  at  least  I 
shall  remember  your  friend." 

To  the  Minister  the  speech  was  only  a  gracious 
venality,  intended  to  make  amends  for  a  second's 
feminine  caprice  at  having  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. To  Harold  Payne,  the  words  sounded  like 
a  secret  menace,  and  again  he  looked  full  in  her 
face,  and  smiled.  She  smiled,  too.  If  you  ever 
saw  two  men  cross  swords  in  a  duel,  you  may 
understand  how  the  pair  looked;  not  else. 
Payne  prided  himself  on  his  chivalrous  treat- 
ment of  women,  but  her  womanish  thrust  cut 
him  so  sore,  the  intolerable  insolence  of  her  eyes 
burned  so  deep,  that,  added  to  the  temporary 
madness  which  this  meeting  would  of  itself  have 
aroused,  he  could  not  resist  hurting  her  to  the 
utmost — if  she  could  be  hurt — this  icicle  I 

"  They  are  striking  up  the  Storm  Galop,"  he 
said,  still  in  that  slow,  indolent  voice.  "  Will  it 
tempt  you  into  the  ball-room?" 

He  knew  that  she  could  not  refuse ;  that  she 
would  rather  be  torn  in  inch-pieces  than  let  the 
blind  old  man  beside  them  suspect  there  had 
been  any  common  meeting-ground  in  their  past. 
She  turned  so  deathly  white,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  reason  he  had  to  hate  her,  he  was  sorry  for 
his  unmanly  conduct.  She  read  that  regret  in 
his  face,  and  was  more  furious  than  ever  to  think 
she  should  have  betrayed  the  least  sign  of  weak- 
ness. She  would  rather  have  felt  the  touch  ot 
the  most  loathsome  and  deadly  reptile  upon  her 
than  his ;  yet,  in  the  white  heat  of  her  passion, 
she  would  sooner  have  lost  her  soul  than  give 
him  the  gratification  of  feeling  that  his  presence 
could  move  her  in  any  way— even  to  anger. 

'*  My  favorite  galop,"  she  answered.  "  I  can- 
not resist  it !  J  have  an  idea  that  I  was  engaged 
to  somebody  for  it  already  ;  but,  never  mind,  it 
is  the  galop  which  is  of  importance." 
As  she  spoke  she  tried  to  smile ;  she  had  bet- 
I  tcr  have  left  that  effort  alone,  for  her  lips  were 
drawn  back  fVom  her  white  teeth  in  a  spasmodic 
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way,  which  would  have  answered  better  for  a 
model  of  Media  than  a  properly-behaved  modem 
lady  at  a  ball.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  Minis- 
ter's arm,  and  continued, 

"  Take  me  into  the  ball-room.  I  shall  not  let 
you  off!  You  will  get  dreadfully  trampled  by 
that  horrid  crowd,  and  it  will  be  a  punishment 
for  not  coming  near  us  yesterday." 

So  they  traversed  the  premonoir — ^the  room 
boyond — Janet  talking  gayly  to  the  Minister  all 
the  while.  The  next  thing  of  which  either  she  or 
Payne  were  conscious,  they  had  reached  the  danc- 
ing-hall. Both  experienced  the  same  sensation, 
that  of  having  walked  a  hundred  thousand  miles, 
and  taken  a  year  to  each  mile,  since  they  set  out 
on  their  pilgrimage,  which,  in  reality,  had  con- 
sumed forty  seconds. 

Near  the  doors  by  which  they  entered,  there 
chanced  to  be  standing  the  veiy  Russian  prince 
who  was,  as  I  told  you,  insanely  in  love  with 
Janet  Carrington.  He  saw  her  approaching  on 
the  Minister's  arm,  and  hurried  forward,  saying, 
in  French, 

"  I  am  the  most  ill-used  man  in  the  world  1 
There  are  already  two  dances  gone  that  you  pro- 
mised me." 

"  And  the  third  is  lost  before  she  could  promise 
it,"  said  the  old  diplomatist,  answering  for  her, 
wisely  confining  himself  to  his  native  tongue  in 
making  the  announcement. 

**  Ah,  but  I  had  a  claim  for  a  third,"  replied 
the  Prince,  laughingly,  speaking  in  English,  too, 
with  the  faultless  accent  which  only  a  Russian 
can  acquire. 

Payne  came  up,  and  offered  his  arm  to  Miss 
Carrington,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  vague  idea  I  was  al- 
ready engaged,"  she  said. 

**  But  I  am  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
the  last  will  and  testament  which  holds  good," 
returned  he. 

The  Prince  was  standing  in  fVont  of  her.  Janet 
caught  a  quick,  fiery  look  exchanged  between  the 
two  men.  Payne  looked  at  her  again ;  he  was 
smiling ;  she  knew  that  he  would  not  yield.  She 
must  settle  the  matter  herself  in  a  way  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the  pair  to  make 
her  the  subject  of  a  quarrel — a  thing  which  might 
easily  happen,  she  knew,  fVom  her  knowledge  of 
both. 

**  I  never  think  a  galop  worth  dancing.  Prince,' ' 
she  said,  "unless  you  arc  my  partner.  But  I 
had  actually  promised  this  to  Mr.  Payne.  I  only 
told  you  that  I  should  expect  you  to  remember 
to  ask  me  for  a  galop  before  the  evening  was 
over." 


There  wae  a  friendliness,  even  a  confidential 
familiarity  in  her  manner  of  uttering  the  words 
very  gratifying  to  the  Russian's  vanity,  and  very 
new,  also.  She  had  never  before  addressed  him 
like  this.  Payne's  eyes  flashed,  but  he  seemed 
too  busy  buttoning  his  glove  to  hear. 

"By  the  way,"  cried  the  Minister,  "you 
ought  to  know  each  other.  Prince  Apraxin,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Payne." 

The  gentlemen  exchanged  bows,  and  smiled. 

"Now,  in  old  days,"  pursued  the  unconscious 
Minister,  "  here  would  have  been  a  nice  oppoi^ 
tunity  for  a  duel — a  lady  promises  the  same  dance 
to  two  men." 

Both  gentlemen  echoed  his  laugh.  Again  their 
eyes  met,  but  the  glance  exchanged  between  then^ 
rather  belied  their  merriment.  Both  were  so 
cautious  that  no  man,  and  very  few  women,  would 
have  observed  that  either  regarded  the  matter  in 
any  but  a  playful  light  Janet  Carrington  un- 
derstood. 

"  If  you  especially  wish  for  the  dance,  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  to  begin,"  she  said  to 
Payne,  going  as  near  the  verge  of  impertinence 
in  look  ^nd  tone  as  she  possibly  could,  and  not 
be  unlady-like. 

Payne  only  bowed.  She  took  his  arm;  be- 
stowed a  smile  on  the  Prince,  which  set  his  heart 
throbbing;  spoke  a  few  laughing  words  to  the 
Minister,  and  let  Payne  lead  her  away. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  best  fellowa  that  ever  lived," 
said  the  diplomatist,  with  the  happy  faculty  most 
masculines  possess,  of  sayilig  just  the  very  thing 
they  ought  not. 

"Ah!"  returned  the  Russian,  with  freezing 
indifference.  Then  he  made  a  few  very  polite  and 
very  disagreeable  speeches  on  other  matters.  A 
Russian  has  usually  a  fairly  feminine  faculty  for 
doing  this.  The  claws  of  some  feline  animal 
could  not  scratch  deeper  or  more  neatly.  Then 
he  walked  away,  and  left  the  dear  old  Minister 
with  a  hazy  impression  that  the  charming  Apraxin 
was  less  fond  of  America  and  Americans  than  he 
had  hitherto  supposed. 

"Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,"  said  the 
Minister  to  himself,  with  a  sudden  recollection 
of  the  Biblical  researches  of  his  youth.  "  He  is 
very  witty,  and  clever,  and  all  that;  but  if  I 
were  a  woman,  I  would  never  marry  a  Musco- 
vite; and  Fd  like  to  tell  beautiful  Janet  so,  only 
I  remember  Gen.  Jackson's  recipe  for  making  a 
fortune — *  Mind  your  own  business.'  " 

The  Minister  trotted  off  in  his  turn,  and  came 
bang  against  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  the  two  held  an  animated  conversation  in 
French,  which  both  spoke  with  an  execrable  in- 
correctness that  only  diplomatists  ever  attain. 
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The  Prince  stood  at  a  diBtanoe,  watching  Miss 
Outington  and  her  partner  wiiirl  round  and 
Toond  to  the  bewitching  measures.  They  neyer 
stopped  till  the  music  ceased,  though  the  dance 
was  to  both  a  torment  so  horrible,  that  the  tor- 
tare  of  the  inquisition  could  hardly  have  equaled 
it.  But,  in  his  blind  rage,  Payne  was  glad,  for 
the  fint  time,  to  punish  her,  or  to  try;  and 
Janet  would  have  died  sooner  than  let  him  be- 
lieYC  she  eren  remembered  whose  arm  supported 
her. 

"Shall  I  take  yon  to  Lady  Hammersley?"  he 
asked,  as  the  galop  ended. 

Apiaxin  was  standing  near  the  place  where 
they  paused,  just  under  the  archway  of  a  sahn, 
through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  order 
to  reach  the  card-room.  Janet  saw  him,  and,  as 
Payne  spoke — they  were  so  dose,  that  Apraxin 
must  have  heard  his  question— she  salQ,  in  a 
cold,  loud  Toice, 

"  Thanks  1     I  need  not  trouble  yon.' ' 

There  was  an  inyitation  in  her  look  which  the 
Bussian  was  not  slow  to  take  adrantage  of.  He 
came  forward  and  offered  his  arm  without  a 
word.  She  took  it  in  silence.  The  whole  thing 
was,  on  both  sides,  a  horrible  impertinence  to 
Pkyiie,just  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  He  proTed  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the 
moment ;  he  bowed  to  Miss  Carrington  with  per- 
fect ease ;  managed,  as  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
could,  to  give  the  Prince  the  tail-end  of  that  bow, 
with  so  little  left  of  it  by  the  time  it  reached  him, 
that  it  would  have  answered  for  the  gesture  with 
which  a  gentleman  might  dismiss  a  serrant.  It 
was  one  of  those  society  sword-thrusts  so  diffi- 
cult to  give  neatly,  but  it  was  performed  to  pei^ 
fection.  Eren  while  his  ten  fingers  tingled  with 
a  desire  to  strangle  his  enemy,  for  he  felt  him 
such,  Apraxin  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
dramatic  finish  of  what  actors  would  have  called 
"the  point." 

Payne  walked  back  into  the  ball-room.  Apraxin 
led  Miss  Oarrington  on  across  the  second  cham- 


exclaimed  the  Prince,  his  head  in  a  whirl. 
**  You  are  so  used  to  driving  my  sex  mad,  that 
common  compliments  sound  tame.  But  I  would 
give  my  life  to  gratify  your  slightest  whim,  and 
you  know  it.*' 

Then  he  let  her  go.  She  hurried  -through 
one  of  the  open  windows,  out  on  the  deserted 
terrace.  The  Prince  had  been  very  attentive 
and  devoted,  bnt  he  had  never  spoken  or  looked 
as  he  did  just  then.  Janet  was  frightened.  It 
I  occurred  to  her,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  might 
be  in  earnest.  In  such  case,  what  was  she  to 
say?  What  reason  give  for  an  answer  which 
Lady  Hammersley  and  the  rest  of  her  world 
would  consider  positive  insanity  ? 

She  walked  away  across  the  long  terrace,  away 
to  the  farther  end,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the 
moonlit  sea. 

All  that  was  bitterest  and  blackest  in  her 
thwarted,  desolated  life,  rushed  up  like  the  re- 
sistless swell  of  the  ocean,  and  stung  her  soul 
with  its  acrid  sweep.  Never  had  she  felt  so 
utterly  desperate  and  wicked,  so  completely 
without  faith  in  everything  here  and  hereafter. 
Never  had  the  pleasures  and  triumphs  of  the 
world  looked  so  bright,  if  only  she  could  have 
grasped  them.  But  the  memories  of  her  past 
made  a  barrier  between  her  and  such  possibility ; 
impossible  as  the  gulf  that  separated  Dives  from 
Laxarus,  only  across  its  blackness  she  could  look 
into  the  glory  which  brightened  other  lives,  and 
think  that,  but  for  fate,  similar  happiness  might 
have  been  hers. 

She  was  roused  suddenly  from  her  dismal 
meditations  by  a  quick  step  on  the  flags,  and 
Harold  Payne  said,  close  by  her  side, 
« I  must  speak  to  you  for  a  moment." 
The  words  were  imperative,  but  the  tone  held 
more  of  entreaty  than  command.  She  had  been 
feeling  desperate  enough  before ;  had  been  con- 
scious that  never  in  her  life  had  her  soul  given 
way  to  reflections  so  black  and  sinAiL  Those 
thoughts  were  nothing  compared  to  the  wicked- 


ber.    The  two  windows  gave  upon  the  terrace,    ness  of  the  rage  which  broke  over  her  as  she 


The  whole  world  was  trooping  away  toward  the 
billiard  and  reading  salons,  turned  into  supper- 
rooms  for  the  evening. 

"I  don't  want  to  find  Lady  Hammersley," 
Janet  said.  **  I  detest  supper !  Please  be  good- 
natured,  and  let  me  alone  for  awhile.  I  am 
in  one  of  my  bad  moods  to-night.  I'll  come 
back  presently,  and  be  very  amiable,  to  make 
amends." 

5o  matter  what  she  had  done,  I  think  no  man 
eonld  have  resisted  the  smile  which  aooompanied 
her  words. 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  might  to  another  wo- 

VoL.  LXIX.— 18 


heard  his  voice;  a  rage  rendered  fiercer  and 
bitterer  from  the  knowledge  that  it  still  pos- 
sessed power  to  move  her  in  spite  of  all  she  had 
endured;  had  power  yet  to  bring  up  the  old 
dream,  the  beautiful  dream  murdered  so  long 
ago ;  only  a  ghost  now,  to  haunt  her  with  its 
perished  loveliness. 

**  1  must  speak  to  you,"  he  repeated. 

<' Stand  back,  and  let  me  pass  !"  said  she,  in 
tones  which  scarcely  rose  above  a  whisper.  Such 
awftil  tones  1  '*  Stand  back,  and  let  me  pass  1 
Oh,  you  coward  1" 

She  looked  over,  not  at  him.    He  did  not  stir. 
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She  was  oonsoious,  eren  in  the  height  of  her 
passion,  of  a  strength,  a  command,  in  his  stem 
eyes,  whioh  awed  her.  There  was  space  enough 
between  him  and  the  wall  for  her  to  escape.  She 
moved  swiftly  bj  him,  entered  the  open  doors  of 
the  promenoiTf  and  disappeared. 

Before  Payne  could  follow  her,  if  stieh  were 
his  intention,  through  the  window  of  the  card- 
room  appeared  Prinee  Apraxin.  He  came  close 
up,  and  said, 

"  You  more  too  slowly  when  a  lady  bids  you 
take  yourself  off.  I  find  you  impertinent  in 
many  ways.  Monsieur  Payne." 

Payne  looked  at  him,  and  laughed. 

**  Biarritz  is  but  a  small  spot,"  continued  the 
Prince.  **  It  is  not  large  enough  for  us  both,  yet 
we  both  wish  to  stay.  When  will  it  be  conve- 
nient for  you  to  settle  the  matter,  so  that  the 
place  will  be  free  to  one  of  us  ?*' 

*'  Your  time  is  mine,  Prinoe,"  answered  Payne. 

<*  To-morrow,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  must  go  as 
fiur  as  Bordeaux  with  the  Qrand  Duke.  I  can 
come  back  at  night." 

**  Shall  we  say  day  after  to-morrow  morning?" 
asked  Payne. 

**  Nothing  could  suit  me  better,"  returned  the 
Prince,  holding  out  a  card,  upon  whioh  his  ad- 
dress was  written. 


Payne  took  it,  and  quietly  returned  the  little 
courtesy  in  kind.  They  parted  in  silence,  but 
with  well-bred  bows  on  either  side.  The  Prince 
went  back  to  the  ball-room.  Payne  traversed 
the  length  of  the  terrace,  descended  the  stairs, 
and  went  out  upon  the  sea-shore. 

This  was  what  his  effort  to  serve  Janet  Gar- 
rington  had  brought  him  to— probable  death; 
even  before  he  could  find  an  opportunity  to  give 
the  explanation  he  had  come  hither  to  make. 

Ah,  well !  Death  always  rendered  explana- 
tions  unnecessary,  and  he  was  tired  of  life — very 
tired.  The  greatest  flitvor  Apraxin  could  do  him 
would  be  to  cut  his  suffering  short. 

Janet  Carrington  made  her  way  into  the  dress- 
ing-rooms, and  had  sense  enough  left  to  send 
word  to  Lady  Hammersley  that  she  had  gone  to 
her  chamber.  They  had  apartments  under  the 
Casino  roof.  She  managed  to  reach  them ;  she 
could  not  have  told  how. 

She  gained  her  chamber,  locked  the  door,  and 
fell,  an  inert,  dead  mass,  on  the  carpet.  Her 
soul,  for  hours  and  hours  drifted  off  into  ob- 
livion ;  ay,  even  till  the  gray  dawn  peered  in  at 
the  casement,  staring  curiously  at  her ;  and  the 
moan  of  the  sea,  so  like  the  moan  of  her  own  tor- 
tured soul,  brought  her  back  to  earth  once  more. 
(to  be  cosnmwD.)  - ' 


NOT    LOST. 


BT     OOKA     CABSOK. 


Ah  I  dimpled,  elingiog  haada,  and  heavenrblue  ayaa  I 
When  shall  I  feel  and  aee  thee  onoe  again? 

Shattered  and  fallen  the  household  idol  lies, 
*Mid  aoundi)  of  wailing  and  of  bitter  pain. 

"  Thy  will  bo  done !"    Ah,  hard,  sad  words  to  say ! 

To  say,  and  feel  resigned  to  Thy  might ; 
The  darkest  hour  Is  just  before  the  day ; 

The  hour  is  dark,  we  cannot  see  the  light. 

Sweet  baby-lips,  and  blue  eyes  closed  in  sleep. 
That  voice  and  touch  of  mine  can  never  wake ; 


A  slumber,  ■Hent  and  profound,  and  deep ; 
A  slumber  only  One  has  power  to  break. 

Our  empty,  aching  hearts  cry  out  in  sorrow. 
For  the  fond  pleading  of  the  baby  eyes; 

Eyes  that  shall  ne'er  look  forward  to  a  morrow, 
For  they  are  dwelling  where  time  never  dies. 

Ah,  rest  and  sleep  I  Safe  in  thine  Innocence^ 
Blessed  past  all  knowledge,  for  thou  art  with  God; 

We,  wandering  and  sinful,  weep  for  thee, 
Our  darling  Bobbie,  and  our  precious  Maud. 


JOYLESS. 


BY     ELLA     C.    F.    DBABBLS. 


You  say  your  life  Is  Joyless, 
That  all  your  hours  are  sad ; 

Ton  long  for  something  that  shall  make 
Each  day  more  bright  and  glad. 

It  is  your  heart,  and  not  your  life, 

That  holds  the  cruel  &ult; 
Tou  want  the  savor,  when,  my  Mend, 

Tou  have  not  yet  the  salt. 


Open  the  closed  eyes  of  your  soul, 
And  look  in  fkith  to-day ; 

See  you  in  life  no  pleasant  path? 
Hfo  tender  flowers,  I  pray  7 

Oh,  tee  you  not  a  guiding  hand. 
Upholding  all  the  worn  ? 

See  you,  beyuid,  no  land  of  Go^ 
Where  sorrow  la  not  known? 


"MACKENZIE'S    WIFE." 


BT    FAHNIB    UODGBOX    BUKHBTT. 


"^Ah/'  said  Benedict,  *'  what  yon  would  call 
ft  misalUanoe,  I  suppose." 

"  What  I  should  call  a  low  marriage  of  the 
most  miserable  desoriptioii,*'  answered  his  -host- 
ess. '*  The  fiusts  are  these.  The  boj  is  a  mil- 
lionaire, and  his  fiunily  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Scotland.  His  mother,  who  is  a  widow,  is  also 
a  foolish,  unsophistioated  woman,  with  rig^, 
Scotch  notions.  She  allowed  him  no  companion, 
and,  Teiy  natorallj,  he  went  among  the  ten- 
antry to  find  his  fHends.  The  girl's  lather  kept 
a  small  shop  in  the  yiUage,  and  she  used  to  stand 
behind  the  counter,  I  beliere.  She  is  one  of 
those  amazing  cases  of  almost  wonderful  physical 
beauty.  She  is  a  dull,  handsome,  ignorant  crea- 
ture, and  poor,  young  Mackenzie  fell  madly  in 
love  with  her.  As  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  he 
married  her ;  and  now,  you  see,  we  have  her  on 
our  hands." 

"We?"  said  Benedict.  - 

Mrs.  Benham  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  We  are  fond  of  the  young  man  himself,  and 
we  do  not  like  to  estrange  him  completely.  And, 
of  course,  we  must  iuTite  the  wife,  too." 

"  And  her  husband  is  attached  to  her  still  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  he  iS  that  kind  of  young  man 
who  would  be  fond  of  any  woman  he  saw  often ; 
and  he  has  married  this  woman  because,  as  I  tell 
you,  she  is  really  a  handsome  creatuve.  One 
cannot  deny  that,  though  it  is  natural  to  protest 
against  it  inwardly." 

It  was  Benedict's  turn  to  shrug  his  shoulders. 

"  Poor  child  I"  he  swd. 

He  could  not  help  repeating  the  exclamation 
to  himself,  when  a  few  minutes  later  his  com- 
panion was  called  away.  He  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  return  to  the  parlor  at  once,  so  he  re- 
mained where  he  was.  He  was  fatigued  mentally 
and  physically,  and  the  silence  and  perfume  of 
that  little  conservatory  suited  his  mood  better 
than  the  confusion  of  the  outer  rooms.  Accord- 
ingly he  settled  himself  again  in  his  seat,  and 
gave  himself  np  to  fancies,  which,  naturally 
enough^  were  fiinciee  concerning  this  unfortunate 
young  couple.  He  had  that  morning  met  the  hus- 
band— a  £air-faoed,  fair-haired  young  Scotchman 
— who  had  called  at  his  studio  to  ask  him  to  paint 
his  wife's  portrait,  and  whose  buoyant  spirits 
and  perfect  frankness  had  somewhat  amused, 
eren  whUe  they  pleased  the  older  man. 


"  It  is  an  idea  of  my  own,  you  see,"  he  had 
said.  **  I  want  a  picture  of  her  as  I  saw  her 
first,  in  her  old  blue  gown,  and  with  a  lot  of 
mountain-ash  in  her  hair.  It  is  not  eyery  woman 
who  would  be  painted  in  an  old  gown  to  please 
her  husband.  Women-folk  like  to  be  braw,  but 
Bob  doesn't  care,  though  she  is  the  handsomest 
woman  in  London  to-day,  I'd  lay  a  heayy  bet." 

This  was  what  had  prompted  the  artist  to  make 
inquiry  of  his  hostess;  and  his  question  had 
drawn  forth  the  whole  story. 

"  Poor  lad  I"  he  murmured.  "And  poor  girl !" 

The  next  moment  he  turned  in  his  chair,  at- 
tracted by  a  sound  behind  him,  the  rustle  of  a 
woman's  dress  on  the  other  side  of  the  bushes, 
against  which  his  seat  was  placed.  It  was  the 
rustle  of  a  dress,  he  was  sure ;  so  sure,  that  he  got 
up  to  make  surer,  and  so  was  just  in  time  to  find 
himself  confh)nting  the  woman  who  wore  it. 

He  could  not  help  uttering  an  exclamation. 
She  was  scarcely  more  than  a  ffrl — a  girl  with  a 
deep-eyed,  beautiful  young  Ikce,  and  with  heayy, 
ruddy  brown  hair  twisted  round  her  head. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  she  said. 

She  was  deadly  pale,  but  for  a  spot  of  dull 
red  burning  on  either  cheek ;  her  eyes  were  fUll 
of  hard  defiance ;  and  his  next  glance  showed 
him  that  her  costly  toy  of  a  fiui  was  nothing  more 
than  a  handful  of  crushed  lace  and  slender- 
snapped  strips  of  tortoise-shell. 

«  Madam,"  he  began. 

She  stopped  him ;  a  kind  of  stubborn  daring 
;  in  her  speech. 

**  I'm  Bob  Mackenzie,"  she  said.  **  I'ye  been 
;  in  there  all  the  time.  I  couldn't  get  out  without 
her  seeing  me.  I'ye  heard  eyery  word  yoA'ye 
said.     Will  you  let  me  pass  ?" 

He  was  a  man  of  kindly  and  chivalrous  na- 
ture, this  Philip  Benedict.  His  enemies  even 
called  him  sentimental  and  transcendental,  in 
their  worst  moods;  and  the  sight  of  this  girl's 
bitter  pretence  at  indifference  touched  him  to  the 
quick. 

"  Foiigive  me,"  he  said.  **  I  cannot  let  you  go 
until  I  have  explained  my  sorrow  for  what  has 
happened." 

She  stopped  him  again. 

*  *  What  does  it  matter  V '  she  answered.  '<  What' s 
said  is  said.    I  don't  care.    Why  should  17" 

"But  I  care,"  he  pleaded.     "And  there  is 
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reason  enough  why  I  should.     I  feel  this  deeply. 
I  deplore  it  with  all  my  heart." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  but  as  if  she  scarcely 
believed  in  his  earnestness. 

"  I'm  used  to  it,'*  she  said.  **  And  you  said 
nothing  yourself.  Most  men  would  have  said 
more.  There's  no  reason  why  I  should  blame 
you." 

"  I  blame  myself,"  he  protested. 

She  gave  him  an  obstinate  look. 

**  You  needn't,"  she  returned.  *'  It's  all  true, 
every  word  of  it.  It's  a  low  marriage.  He's  a 
gentleman,  and  I  am  just  what  she  said.  I'm  a 
dull,  handsome,  ignorant  creature;  a  kind  of 
fine  animal.  That's  it,"  with  a  short  laugh, 
and  a  little,  scornful  nod.  «» Will  you  let  me 
pass  now?" 

He  stepped  aside,  with  a  bow. 

She  passed  him,  and  then  stopped. 

*' Shall  you  tell  that  woman?"  she  demanded,, 
abruptly. 

*»  You  may  rest  assured,"  he  replied,  **  that  I 
shall  not." 

"Then  I'll  say  I  forgive  you,  though  there's 
no  need,"  she  answered.  And,  without  Airther 
ceremony,  she  left  him  to  his  thoughts. 

They  were  not  very  pleasant  ones.  He  felt  as 
remorseful  and  disturbed  as  if  he  had  really  done 
her  an  actual  injury.  If  he  had  said  nothing, 
he  had  at  least  listened ;  and  he  condemned  him- 
self for  doing  so,  without  asking  himself  how  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  check  his  hostess  in 
her  comments. 

*'  I  wonder  how  she  will  meet  me  to-morrow," 
he  murmured,  as  he  returned  to  the  parlor.  "  It 
is  an  awkward  business,  and  a  painful  one." 

But  he  found  that  there  was  no  cause  for  un- 
easiness. When  the  time  for  the  meeting  arrived, 
she  met  him  with  a  coolness  which  almost  stag- 
gered him.  Certainly,  Mackenzie  himself  had 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  two  had  met  be- 
fore. She  was  ready,  dressed  in  the  coarse, 
dark-blue  serge,  and  with  the  cluster  of  scarlet 
berries  in  her  hair ;  and  she  had  been  a  far  less 
striking  figure  the  night  before  than  she  was  at 
this  moment,  as  she  stood  in  the  long,  richly- 
fitted  room,  almost  seeming,  in  her  rustic  cos- 
tume, to  set  its  luxury  at  defiance. 

'*  He  wanted  me  to  wear  it,"  she  said.  **  I 
suppose  he  told  you  ?" 

There  was  always  in  her  manner,  Benedict 
remarked,  a  proudly  silent  submission  to  her 
husband.  It  was  as  if  she  was  continually  influ- 
enced by  her  determination  to  submit  to  him, 
even  in  the  merest  trifle. 

**  You  must  never  tell  him,"  she  said,  abruptly, 
during  the  morning ;  and  though  the  words  were 


indefinite  enough,  the  artist  understood  them  at 
once. 

**  No,  no !"  he  answered. 

**  He's  very  fond  of  me,"  she  went  on  ;  "  and 
he's  very  kind  to  me.  I've  always  kept  it  firom 
him,  and  I  always  will  as  long  as  I  can." 

But,  fond  as  he  was  of  her,  Mackenzie  did  not 
see  what  Benedict  saw,  when  he  learned  to  know 
her  better.  To  Alan  it  only  seemed  that  she  was 
prone  to  silence,  and  averse  to  mingling  with 
strangers ;  and  finding  himself  unable  to  conquer 
her  disinclination  for  society,  he  gave  it  up  good- 
naturedly,  leaving  the  matter  to  time.  It  was 
because  everything  was  new  to  her,  he  told  him- 
self. She  would  get  over  it  in  a  year  or  so,  and, 
in  the  interval,  she  should  feel  herself  entirely 
unconstrained,  and  fl*ee  to  follow  her  own  incli- 
nations. But  Benedict,  who  had  half  a  score 
of  years  more  of  experience,  saw  deeper.  The 
grandeur  and  ceremony  surrounding  the  girl 
lay  heavy  upon  her.  In  the  midst  of  it  she 
was  lost  and  lonely.  She  was  morbidly  sensi- 
tive, and  her  whole  life  was  a  bitter,  secret  pro- 
test against  her  position.  She  had  cultivated  a 
kind  of  proud  stolidity,  and  oll«n  steeled  herself 
even  against  people  who  might  have  befriended 
her. 

"  There'll  be  more  than  Alan  that  will  like  to 
see  that,"  she'said  once,  pointing  to  the  picture. 

Benedict  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  saw  upon 
her  lips  a  queer,  significant  smile. 

"They'll  like  to  see  me  in  that  dress,"  she 
said.  *•  They'll  say,  among  themselves,  that  it 
suits  me  better  than  velvet  and  lace.  And  so  it 
does." 

This  last  abruptly,  and  she  stood  before  the 
;  easel,  with  her  hands  hanging  clasped  before  her. 

"  So  it  does,"  she  repeated.  "  Silk  and  satin 
is  not  for  me,  by  right.  My  fine  feathers  haven't 
made  me  a  fine  bird.  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
be  grand  and  happy,  but  I'd  better  have  stayed 
at  home,  where  the  eagles  would  not  peck  at  me 
because  I  was  naught  but  a  hedge-sparrow." 

"  Rob  seems  to  get  on  wonderftilly  well  with 
you,  Benedict,"  Alan  said  several  times.  **  I 
wish  she  got  on  as  well  with  other  people.  She 
is  not  shy  with  you,  or  ^ven  the  least  back- 
ward." 

And  this  was  true  enough.  Perhaps  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  their  first  meeting  had  paved 
the  way  for  unceremonious  frankness.  At  all 
;  events,  their  intercourse  became  an  unconstrained 
and  almost  confidential  one,  before  the  picture 
was  completed ;  and,  after  its  completion,  Bene- 
dict's position  in  the  household  was  established. 

Generously  prone  to  hero-worship;  indeed, 
generously  prone  to  aU  good-natured,  youthAil 
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impulfles,  Alan  was  delighted  to  find  the  artist 
falling,  by  easj  gradations,  into  the  place  of 
ftmily  friend.  Long  before  their  first  meeting, 
he  had  admired  his  pictures  with  all  the  larii^ 
amiabilitj  of  an  amiable  youngster,  who  knew 
nothing  of  art  but  what  people  told  him,  and  on 
these  days  he  admired  the  man  wholesale,  also ; 
admired  his  good  looks,  his  kindly  grace  of 
manner,  his  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  his 
ready  wit. 

**The  oftener  yon  can  spare  ns  an  evening, 
the  beUer,"  he  wottM  say.  **  The  better  for  me, 
and  the  better  for  Bob.  She  likes  to  talk  to  you, 
and  what  she  wants  is  some  one  who  will  draw 
her  out.  People  who  cannot  draw  her  out,  never 
know  her.  She  is  not  easy  to  get  at  Some- 
times, do  you  know,  I  am  not  sure  thai  I  quite 
understand  her  myself." 

The  claims  thb  world  had  upon  him  often  left 
the  girl  to  her  own  resourees.  He  was  popular, 
and  fond  of  society,  and  she  herself  never 
went  ont  when  it  was  possible  to  remain  at 
home. 

**  He  is  better  without  me  than  with  me,"  she 
said  to  Benedict,  **  though  he  does  not  think  so. 
Wut  until  I  am  more  used  to  it,  and  then  I  will 
go — to  please  him." 

So,  Benedict,  who  was  a  hard  worker,  and,  con- 
sequently, often  too  tired  for  actual  gayety,  fre- 
quently found  himself  spending  an  evening  at  the 
house  when  chance  called  Alan  away.  Other 
things  than  her  great  beauty  touched  and  inte- 
rested him.  Her  youth,  her  solitariness  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life ;  her  constant 
effort  to  keep  her  unhappiness  a  secret  from  the 
li^t-hearted  boy  who  loved  her.  All  these  filled 
him  with  pity  and  tenderness  for  her.  And 
these  feelings  prompted  him,  at  length,  to  speak 
to  her  openly  of  a  certain  plan  he  had  formed, 
mentally. 

**  You  are  not  very  old,  Mrs.  Mackenzie?"  he 
said,  smiling  gently,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her 
one  night. 

<*  r  m  nineteen,"  she  answered.  **  I  was  eight- 
een when  Alan  married  me." 

"One  may  learn  a  great  deal  after  nineteen," 
he  said. 

She  regarded  him  questioningly,  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  caught  at  his  meaning. 

<*  Could  I  learn  ?"  she  asked.  «  A  dull,  hand- 
some creature  like  me?  Only  dull  and  hand- 
some—nothing  else." 

<*  Tou  are  not  dull,  at  least,"  he  returned. 
*' Forget  that  speech  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  would  try,  you  might  learn  anything  you 
chose." 

••  Might  I  ?"  she  said.    «« Might  I  ?" 


In  the  little  pause  that  followed,  he  saw  a 
slow  flush  creep  up  on  her  face,  and  then  she 
clenched  her  hand  in  a  sudden  gesture. 

'*No,"  she  cried.  ''It  was  a  lie.  I  am  not 
dull.  And  why  shouldn't  I  learn  ?  I  will  learn. 
I'll  work  with  all  my  strength,  and  Til  be  a 
lady  yet." 

'*  Make  the  best  of  your  life,  and  that  will  be 
enough,"  he  said,  kindly.  **li  is  easy  for  a 
good  woman  to  be  a  lady." 

Her  face  hardened  itself  a  little. 

«rm  not  a  good  woman,"  she  said;  "but  I 
am  going  to  try  to  learn." 

Then  she  went  to  a  table,  and  brought  out  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  pen  and  ink. 

"  Write  me  down  a  list  of  books  to  buy,"  she 
said,  "and  Til  get  them  to-morrow." 

She  was  plainly  so  much  in  earnest,  that  he 
sat  down  and  complied  with  her  request,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

She  took  the  paper,  and  thanked  him. 

"  Don't  tell  Alan,"  she  said.  "  When  Fm  sure 
I  can  do  it,  perhaps  I'll  tell  him  myself." 

Some  men  might  have  &ncied  it  a  caprice, 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  prove  short- 
lived ;  but  Benedict  understood  her  better  than 
to  make  such  a  mistake.  There  was  steadfast 
determination  in  her  very  brevity  of  speech. 

When  he  came  again,  he  found  she  had  very 
practical  results.  She  had  bought  the  books, 
and  engaged  a  teacher;  a  quiet,  unknown  man ; 
who  was  to  come  only  during  the  hours  when  her 
husband  would  be  absent. 

"  He  will  give  me  work  to  do  when  he  is  away, 
and  I  shall  do  it,"  she  said  to  Benedict.  "  He 
is  very  quiet,  but  he  knows  a  great  deal.  He 
has  taught  people  like  me  often  enough,"  he  says. 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  fierceness  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  applied  herself  to  her  work. 
In  Alan's  absence,  she  labored  incessantly,  her 
eagerness  seeming  to  grow  with  what  it  fed  on. 
She  was  never  tired,  always  ready  to  begin  new 
tasks.  The  quiet  teacher  confidentially  informed 
Benedict  that  he  was  amazed. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  considera- 
ble distate  and  reluctance,"  he  said,  in  mild 
mystification,  "  but  here  there  is  actual  feverish- 
ness,  as  one  might  express  it." 

Unless  Alan  himself  was  at  home,  Benedict 
never  entered  the  house  without  finding  the  girl 
poring  over  her  books;  and  often  enough  be  dis- 
covered her  crouched  upon  the  hearth,  reading 
by  the  fire,  too  much  absorbed  to  think  of  ring- 
ing for  other  light. 

"  It  is  something  for  me  to  do,"  she  said.  "  It 
fills  up  my  time,  and  makes  the  days  seem  less 
dreaiy." 
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"  It  makes  you  happier/'  Benedict  remarked, 
once. 

"  Yea,**  she  answered.  "  I  think  I'm  happier, 
as  much  happier  as  I  can  bo.'* 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  through  itaich  fiunil- 
iar  companion^ip,  the  two  should  learn  muoh 
of  each  other,  and  be  drawn  near  together. 
When  they  met  in  society,  as  they  always  did 
upon  the  rare  occasions  when  the  girl. went  out, 
she  always  turned  to  Benedict  for  support,  as  it 
were.  He  helped  and  sustained  her,  standing 
between  her  and  coldness  or  disdain. 

**  I  donH  care,  when  you  are  with  me,**  she 
said,  one  night,  when  he  had  given  her  his  arm, 
to  lead  her  across  a  crowded  room.  *'  They  know 
that  Alan  does  not  see,  but  you " 

But  there  she  stopped,  with  a  flushing  cheek, 
checking  herself  suddeady. 

It  was  a  little  dangerous  that  he  should  always 
find  it  so ;  that  it  should  seem  that  he  was  al- 
most necessary  to  her ;  that  he  could  help  her  as 
her  husband  could  not.  '*  It  is,  because  I  am 
the  older  man.  He  will  learn  in  time,"  he  would 
say  to  himself.  But  the  time  came  at  last  when 
even  this  sober  thought  did  not  prevent  his  pulse 
beating  somewhat  more  quickly  when  the  hand- 
some girl-face  turned  toward  him,  in  eager  ex- 
pectation, as  the  little  hand  clung  closely  to  his 
arm.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing,  but  his  very 
chivalrous  truth  itself  prevented  his  seeing  his 
danger.  But  therQ  were  others  who  were  ready 
enough  to  see  the  hazard  of  it,  even  in  the  earli- 
est stages  of  the  fHendship,  and  who  were  quick 
enough  to  exchange  glances  when  they  entered 
a  room  together,  or  when  Alan  spoke  in  iiis 
generous  fashion  of  his  admiration  for  his 
friend. 

'*  It  shows  what  a  splendid  fellow  he  is,*'  he 
often  said.  '*The  mere  fact  of  his  caring  so 
much  for  yoiing  nobodies,  like  Rob  and  myself, 
when  he  might  be  such  a  lion,  if  he  would.  I 
tell  you  he  is  a  tremendous  fellow!" 

And  so  the  intimacy  continued  until  the  win- 
ter, and  then,  one  evening,  Benedict  called,  and 
found  Alan  in  the  dining-room,  flushed  and  joys 
ous,  holding  his  wife  in  his  arms,  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement. 

*' Benedict!'*  he  cried  out,  as  the  artist  ad- 
vanced, '*  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world.'* 
And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Benedict  looked  at  Rob.  No  tender  yielding 
to  the  loving  young  arm  expressed  itself  in  her 
figure.  She  simply  stood  still,  and  allowed  it 
to  clasp  her  waist.  Her  eyes  were  downcast, 
and  Benedict  saw  that  her  calmness  cost  her  a 
struggle. 

'*  He  has  found  out  what  I  have  been  doing,'* 


she  said,  without  lifting  her  eyes.  *'  And  I  have 
told  him  how  you  have  helped  me." 

**  Yes,"  exdaimed  Maekenxie,  his  &ir,  boyish 
face  glowing.  **  I  have  found  out  what  she  has 
been  doing,  for  my  sake,  Benedict — ^for  my  sake. 
I  found  the  books  and  dear  little  exercises,  and 
they  touched  my  heart  as  nothing  ever  touched 
it  before.  I  am  a  happy  fellow.  Bob,  my  dear, 
-Qod  bless  yx>u." 

But  Rob  said  nothing,  even  when  he  turned 
and  kissed  her.  She  had  not  raised  her  eyes  yet, 
and  Benedict  saw  her  tremble.  Alan  saw  it,  too, 
and  made  her  sit  down.  He  fancied  she  was  ex- 
•cited,  as  he  was  himself.  His  heart  was  so  full 
that  he  could  not  be  silent.  If  she  had  been  dear 
to  him  before,  how  much  dearer  was  she  now — 
his  handsome  Rob !  His  bonny  Rob ! 

What  woman  in  the  land  could  have  done  a 
more  gracious  thing  than  she  had  done,  for  his 
sake  ?  He  was  not  worthy  of  it.  He  was  not  a 
clever  fellow,  like  Benedict ;  he  was  not  clever, 
like  she  was  herself;  he  eould  only  be  grateful 
to  her,  and  love  her  more  tenderly  than  ever. 
He  was  too  full  of  delight  to  notice  how  silent 
both  were.  As  he  spoke,  a  chill  had  gradually 
crept  upon  Benedict.  Rob's  pale  face  had  a 
painful  fascination  for  him.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  thinki&g  of  at  first,  and  then  the 
chill  became  a  pang.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear 
the  joyous,  excited  young  voice;  it  angered  him 
to  see  Alan  hold  his  wife's  passive  hand ;  it  an- 
gered him  to  see  him  kiss  her  cold  lips.  His 
miserable  unrest  was  a  revelation  to  him ;  until 
this  moment  he  had  not  known  how  far  he  had 
gone,  how  treacherous  the  ground  was  upon 
which  Us  feet  stood. 

He  left  the  house  as  soon  as  he  could  excuse 
himself,  and  when  he  got  into  the  street  a  little 
groan  broke  fh>m  him. 

"  I  builded  worse  than  I  knew,"  he  said,  grim- 
ly. **  I  must  go  away.  I  did  not  think  that  I 
was  BO  nearly  a  villain.  I  must  go  away.  I 
will  bid  her  good-by  to-morrow." 

He  was  not  the  man  to  tamper  with  dishonor. 
His  was  the  simple  creed  of  right  and  wrong. 
There  was  enough  passionate  misery  in  his 
heart,  as  he  said  these  few  words.  He  could 
only  go  away.  He  would  not  pretend  to  give 
up,  and  still  linger  within  the  pale  of  tempta- 
tion. Where  this  woman's  life  was  lived,  there 
lay  temptation  for  him,  and  he  had  courage 
enough  to  fear  it.  He  sat  up  all  night,  smoking 
his  pipe  among  his  pictures,  and  making  plans. 
He  had  long  intended  to  travel,  and  had  put  it 
off  from  year  to  year.  Now  he  would  go.  Once, 
in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  had  spent  a  long- 
to-be-remembered  winter  in  Rome,  working  well, 
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md  gaining  mueh.  When  his  wanderings  were 
Of er,  he  would  go  there  again,  for  a  year,  at 
least  Bob  started  at  the  sight  of  his  haggard- 
ness,  whoi  he  presented  himself  the  next  eyen* 
ing.  She  looked  colorless  and  worn  herself,  and 
ker  eyes  were  heaTj. 

"  Something  has  gone  wrong,"  she  ezelaimed. 
"  I  can  see  it  in  yoor  face.     What  is  it  ?" 

He  did  not  release  her  hand  after  he  had 
taken  it ;  he  fancied  its  light  touch  would  give 
him  courage ;  so  he  retained  it. 

"  I  am  ^ing  to  make  a  journey,"  he  said,  **  a 
long  one,  and  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-bj." 

She  staggered  back  apace,  and  stared  at  him. 
'*  To  bid  me  good-by  !' '  she  said.     **  Oood-by  t' ' 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  her ;  and  then  he  added, 
"  Do  not  make  it  harder  for  me  to  say.  It  is 
hard  enough,  as  it  is." 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  was  stunned. 

<•  ItisTerysuddenI"  she  said,  in  a  dull,  blind 
fkshioa.  "  It  is  TCiy  sudden  I"  And  then  she 
drew  her  hand  away,  and  went  and  eat  down. 

Then  it  was,  just  at  this  instant,  as  her  up- 
lifted eyes  met  his,  that  he  saw  his  danger  was 
erea  greater  than  he  had  fancied,  when  he 
thought  he  faced  it  at  its  worst.  The  blow  which 
had  stmck  him  to  the  heart  had  struck  her  also ; 
he  was  ia  that  worst  of  danger, -the  danger  of 
being  conquered  by  another's  anguish.  There 
was  little  need  for  words.  Each  met  the  glance  of 
the  other,  and  then  Bob  uttered  a  low  cry,  and 
coTcred  her  &ce  with  her  hands.' 

He  went  to  her,  and  stood  close  to  her  aide, 
speaking  in  a  hurried,  shaken  voice. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  he  said,  **  because  I  am 


to  be  like  the  women  you  know,  and  admire.  I 
have  cared  for  you  as  I  could  ncTcr  care  for 
Alan,  if  I  lived  with  him  a  thousand  years,  and 
saw  his  goodness  every  day.  When  he  kissed 
me  last  night,  and  kept  saying  I  had  worked  for 
his  sake,  I  almost  hated  him,  because  he  was  so 
blind,  because  he  was  too  generous  and  good." 

There  was  sueh  sharp  suffering  in  her  voice, 
that  Benedict  almost  forgot  his  own  pain.  He 
tried  to  comfort  her,  though  he  could  scarcely 
trust  himself  to  speak.  Words  were  unsafe  for 
him  in*  his  present  mood,  and  did  liUle  good. 
So,  at  last,  he  relapsed  into  sad  and  heavy  silence. 

**  I  shall  wait  for  Alan,"  he  had  said.  <<  I 
must  say  good-by  to  him,  too." 

Contrary  to  their  expectaUons,  he  had  not 
long  to  wait.  He  had  not  been  in  the  house  half 
an  hour  when  Alan  came  in. 

They  heard  him  enter,  and  then  they  heard 
him  coming  up  the  stair-case  rather  slowly. 
When  he  opened  the  door,  and  stood  upon  the 
threshold,  each  turned  toward  him  in  wonder. 
He  was  quite  pale,  and  his  arm  was  bandaged, 
and  placed  in  a  sling.  He  even  seemed  some- 
what weak,  but  he  advanced  toward  them  with  a 
brave  smile. 

'<  Don't  be  frightened,  Bob,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
and  he  put  his  uniigured  arm  round  her  shoul- 
der. **  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear ;"  and  bent 
down,  touching  her  forehead  with  his  lips,  in  a 
manner  which  Benedict  ftkncied  held  a  meaning. 

**  I  have  been  punishing  a  gossiping  coward,'* 
he  said ;  **  and  I  have  received  a  slight  injury ; 
only  a  slight  one,  you  see.  I  am  a  little  weak, 
from  loss  of  blood,  perhaps.    It  is  a  pistol  wound, 


not  as  honest  a  man  as  I  thought  I  was.  I  have  and  I  am  going  up  stairs  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
been  blind  for  a  long  time,  but  last  night  my  I  get  a  good  night's  rest.  But  I  thought  I  would 
eyes  were  opened,  and  I  found  myself  standiiig  stop  here  on  my  way  to  my  room,  to  say  a  few 
upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss.     Do  you  not  see^    words  to  you.    I  want  you  to  promise  me,  my 


now,  why  I  come  to  say  good-by  ?" 

She  uneovered  her  face,  and  cried  out,  breath- 
lessly, as  if  she  had  no  pity  on  herself, 

**  I  am  a  bad  woman,"  she  said.  "I  am  a 
bad  woman !  Let  me  speak  to  you,  and  confess 
how  bad  and  ftlse  I  have  been.  Perhaps  I  will 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  turn  your  back  on  me." 

"  Nothing  will  do  that,"  he  answered. 

But  she  would  speak. 

•*  If  you  have  been  blind,  I  have  been  worse. 
I  sold  myself  for  money  and  grand  things.  I 
wanted  to  be  happy,  and  wanted  to  be  made 
much  of ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  me.  I  never 
cared  for  him  at  all.  I  did  not  deserve  his  love, 
and  I  knew  it  when  I  promised  to  marry  him. 
I  have  been  bad  from  firai  to  last  It  was  not 
for  Alan's  sake  I  worked ;  first,  H  was  for  my 
own,  and  then — and  then,  for  yours.     I  wanted 


dear  Bob,  and  Benedict,  that  whatever  you  may 
chance  to  hear  fh>m  any  of  the  evil  sources  ftt>m 
which  all  scandalous  suggestions  spring,  you  will 
not  lose  faith  in  me ;  in  my  love  for  both  of  you, 
and  in  my  perfect  trust  in  your  love  for  me.  I 
would  rather  risk  my  life  a  thousand  times,  my 
dear  Rob,  and  Benedict,  than  allow  any  scoun- 
drel, who  uttered  a  breath  of  vn^>ng  against  you, 
to  go  unpunished.  Bear  witness  to  Benedict, 
my  dear  Rob,  that  I  honor  and  love  him  with 
my  whole  heart ;  and  bear  witness  to  Rob,  my 
dear  Benedict,  that  I  love  and  revere  her  beyond 
all  the  power  of  my  poor  words  to  express. 

He  would  have  touched  Rob's  forehead  again 
with  his  lips,  but  she  shrank  from  him,  shaking 
all  over ;  and  before  he  could  stop  her,  she  had 
slipped  down  upon  the  floor,  her  face  upon  his 
feet,  sobbing  out  wild,  incoherent  words. 
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COME     back! 


"  Rob  I"  he  cried,  bending  over  her.  **  My 
poor,  loving  girl,  it  is  nothing  !" 

"It  will  kill  me!"  she  panted.  **l  cannot 
bear  it !     It  will  break  my  heart !" 

But  he  raised  her  to  her  feet,  pretending  to 
jest  at  her  emotion,  and  yet  holding  her  shrink- 
ing form  dose  to  his  heart. 

<*  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  dare  to  leave 
you  to  entertain  Benedict.    I  shall  be  obliged  to 
stay  with  him  myself." 
She  clung  to  him,  hiding  her  face. 
"I  have  no  right  to  your  love,"  she  cried, 
wildly.     **  I  don't  desexre  it  1     I  bring  nothing : 
but  shame  and  pain  to  you.    Send  me  away." 

**  My  handsome,  foolish  Rob  I"  he  answered  her, 
soothingly.  **  What  tender  cowards  you  women 
are !    You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying." 

When,  at  last,  he  went  up  stairs,  he  let  her 
go  with  him,  though  he  still  treated  his  injury 
lightly,  and  professed  not  to  feel  it. 

*<It  was  done  two  or  three  hours  ago,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  sitting,  comfortably 
enough,  with  Brandt.  I  was  a  trifle  excited,  of 
course,  and  I  wanted  to  cool  off.  Wait  here, 
Benedict.  She  shall  come  down  again,  and  tell 
you  how  serenely  I  have  gone  to  sleep." 

When  she  did  come  down  again,  which  was 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  sight  of  her 
f  altered  face  was  a  shock  to  Benedict.  He  took 
her  hands,  terribly  shaken  himself.  He  had 
only  a  few  words  more  to  say,  and  he  must  say 
them  quickly,  and  go. 

*'Make  the  best  of  your  life,  Rob,"  he  said. 
*'  Make  the  best  of  it ;  and  it  eannot  fail  to  be  a 
noble  life,  that  Heaven  will  bless." 

«*  Yes,  I  will,"  she  answered.  •*  Yes,  I  will.  I'll 
try  to  be  a  better  woman.  I'  11  go  on  trying  to  learn. 
I'll  try  to  be  worthy  of  him,  as  well  as  of  you." 

"Not  of  me,"  he  said,  sadly.  "Not  of  me! 
Qod  knows,  he  is  the  better  man  of  the  two,  ten 
thousand  times.  Let  us  both  try  to  be  worthy 
of  his  generous  faith." 

"  I  will  try  to  make  him  happy,"  she  said ; 
"  and  I  will  bear  everything  for  his  sake.  I  will 
do  my  best  for  his  sake." 


There  was  one  moment  in  which  Benedict 
could  not  speak.  Then  he  wrung  her  hands 
hard,  and  kissed  them. 

"God  be  good  to  you,"  he  whispered;  "and 
good-by  I'* 

"  Gi>od-by  I"  she  answered ;  and  then  her  hX- 
tering  voice  broke,  and  he  went  away,  leaving 
her  looking  after  him  with  strained  and  an- 
guished eyes. 

Five  years  later,  Benedict  met  in  Padua  a  fel- 
low-artist, who  was  young  enough  to  be  interested 
in  good-natured  gossip,  and  who,  having  recently 
left  England,  had  plenty  of  it  on  hand. 

"You  will  find  many  changes  when  you  re- 
turn," he  said.   *  *  When  do  you  think  of  gaing  t " 

"  In  the  spring,'*  answered  Benedict.  "  In 
time  to  see  the  world  awaken." 

"A  ijood  time,"  was  the  reply;  "and,  as  I 
say,  you  will  see  many  a  change.  By-the-by, 
did  you  ever  see  young  Mackenzie's  wife?" 

"  Yes,"  quietly,  as  he  bent  over  his  brushes. 

"A  handsome  woman,  isn't  she?  How  peo- 
ple did  protest  against  that  marriage,  to  be  sure ! 
And  yet  see  how  it  has  turned  out!  Popular 
opinion  is  obliged  to  concede  that  Maokensie  is  a 
lucky  man.  They  have  two  of  the  loveliest  chil- 
dren in  London,  and  their  mother  is  a  sort  of 
Ck)rdelia.  And  Mackenzie  is  honestly  in  love 
with  her  yet.  It  is  quite  a  romantic  affair. 
They  say  she  spent  years  in  educating  herself, 
merely  through  her  love  for  him.  It  was  not 
easy  for  her  at  first,  though.  The  elect  were  so 
much  against  her.  There  was  even  a  legend  that 
Mackenzie  once  fought  a  duel  with  a  fellow  who 
had  hinted  at  some  scandal  concerning  her.  I 
.never  heard  who  the  other  man  was.  Mackenzie 
was  so  fearless  and  determined  about  it,  that 
people  were  afhiid  to  speak,  and  at  last  nobody  be- 
lieved. He  is  a  courageous  fellow,  that  Macken- 
zie, and  a  generous  fellow,  too.  Everybody  likes 
him." 

"  Yes,"  said  Benedict.  "  He  is  a  generous  fel- 
low; generous  beyond  most  men's  comprehen- 
sion.   He  deserves  his  happiness,  Qod  knows." 


COME    BACKI 


BY     HOWAJID     MSLYILLE. 


Come  back !  the  day  Is  dark  and  cold ; 
The  rain  is  fiUIing  sad  and  slow ; 
And  o'er  the  barren  fields  and  hills 
The  lost  wind  wanders  to  and  fro. 
Like  some  pale  spirit  of  the  dead, 
That  comes  back  moaning  from  the  shades. 
The  blasted  pines  wall  o'er  the  storm. 
And  £sst  the  waning  daylight  ftdes. 


Another  night  is  drawing  on, 
Yet  thou  art  far  away,  and  I 
Prose  close  my  face  against  the  pane, 
And  gase  npon  the  storm,  and  sigh. 
And  bUU  the  heart  yon  doubted  then, 
Bowed  down  in  grief,  waits  on  for  thee ; 
The  love  hos  never  died  that  bloomed— 
My  soul  still  sighs,  come  back  to  me  I 
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BY    MKTA    H.    HTDS. 


Thbiub  wm  to  be  a  calico  party  at  **  Azalea/' 
an  unoccupied  houBe  of  Mr.  Gheeter's,  on  the 
river,  a  mile  or  two  below  his  plantation.  I,  Miss 
Nancy,  (my  surname  is  never  used  by  anybody, 
80  I  might  as  well  leave  it  out  here,)  had  prom- 
ised— 1  was  sorry  for  it  afterward — ^to  go  and 
look  after  the  girls.  It  had  been  raining  all  day, 
but  at  sunset  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  there 
was  a  glorious  western  sky  behind  the  moun- 


The  girls  had  wandered  into  my  room  perpetu- 
ally that  afternoon,  to  ask  if  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  rain  forever — ^that  is,  all  the  evening, 
and  so  spoil  their  plans.  Not  moved  with  ex- 
dtemeni  at  the  prospect  of  capering  over  the 
uncertain  floors  of  **  Azalea"  with  Joe,  or  £m- 
lyn,  or  Henry,  or  Will,  or  Hugh ;  not  being  sub- 
dued by  the  calm  superiority  of  Mr.  Ferrers ; 
not  bewitched,  in  any  way,  by  that  languid,  mys- 
terious stranger,  I  replied  that  I  thought  it 
would.  It  had  always  done  so  when  I  was  young, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  weather 
had  relaxed  in  its  grim  aversion  to  pleasure- 
parties. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  a  clear  sunset, 
and  the  moon  rose  early.  I  told  the  girls  that 
I  thought  they  had  better  give  up  the  dance  for 
that  eyening,  that  the  roads  would  be  muddy, 
and  the  old  house  probably  damp. 

Nobody  agreed  with  me  but  little  Betsy,  and 
she  was  to  stay  at  home,  anyhow. 

We  were  to  go  on  foot.  Old  Ginger  had  cut 
her  foot  with  a  stone,  which  she  regularly  did 
when  she  was  wanted.  The  sandy  path  on  the 
river  bank  was  not  wet,  and  if  I  had  not  set  out 
with  the  impression  of  being  hardly  used  about 
old  Ginger,  the  walk  would  have  been  pleasant. 
Lizzie  being  a  useful  person,  started  out  long 
before  in  somebody's  buggy,  (if  there  was  a 
buggy,  Lizzie  always  was  in  it  if  the  horse  was,) 
to  **  see  about  things,"  she  said.  There  was 
probably  one  member  of  the  Burton  family  who 
likewise  had  left  his  mother's  roof-tree  at  an 
early  hour,  to  "see  about  things,"  too.  Jack, 
who  was  fourteen,  and  of  a  scomftil  humor, 
stalked  ahead.  I  asked  Jack  if  he  intended  to 
dance?  "No,  not  II  I  don't  know  anything 
about  dancing.  I  m  just  goin'  down  to  see  what 
those  boys  will  do  I"  was  his  oat's-like  reply. 

Bui  Jack,  I  observed,  had  not  been  above  ac- 


cepting one  of  his  sbter's  eravats,  when  she 
proffered  it  doubtftiUy.  Hugh  carried  my  shawl 
and  his  sister's,  and  helped  pretty  Madge  over 
the  rough  places  with  the  well-known  brotherly 
art  which  says  plainly,  "I'm  very  kind  and 
good-natured,  you  know,  carrying  your  shawl, 
and  all  that,  but  don't  you  ask  me  to  do  any- 
thing more.'* 

Presently  a  spring-wagon  flashed  by,  brimming 
vrith  Burtons,  laughing  and  singing ;  then  a  car- 
riage ;  something  was  shrieked  at  us,  which  we 
did  not  hear ;  but,  aft«r  that  carriage,  there  was 
no  holding  Hugh. 

The  house  at  Azalea  was  close  by  the  river, 
embowered  in  river  birches,  rhododendrons,  and 
the  Azalea  bushes,  whose  tropical,  sweet,  white 
flowers  named  the  place. 

We  were  the  last  to  aniTe;  and  Tom,  and 
Dick  were  already  tuning  up  their  fiddles  and 
banjos.  The  girls  were  flying  about,  looking 
pretty  and  sweet  in  their  calico  dresses ;  that  is, 
those  who  were  pretty,  anyhow ;  and  those  who 
wem't  pretty,  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  taken 
for  what  they  were  not,  for  the  only  light  was 
shed  by  a  row  of  tallow-candles  in  tin  candle- 
sticks, on  the  mantel-piece.  Not  a  chair  had 
those  heedless  young  people  brought. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Joe  Burton,  and  a  keg, 
and  a  board,  Miss  Nancy,  the  chaperon,  would 
have  been  consigned  to  obscurity  and  the  stair- 
steps. The  girls  had  each  adorned  her  simple 
dress  with  the  friskiest  of  fancy  aprons,  and 
they  had  ftirthermore  brought,  tied  up  in  paper- 
parcels,  craTats  made  to  match  their  aprons; 
and  the  young  men  were  to  draw  these  cravats 
to  find  their  partners  for  the  first  dance. 

Janie  Chester  was  looking  provokingly  pretty, 
as  usual.  The  girl's  beauty  was  warm  and  sweet ; 
beauty  warmed  by  the  sun,  not  browned,  but 
warmed  and  flushed  like  fruit — "  Pomegranate 
blossom,  heart  of  fire,"  I  found  myself  saying, 
softly.  Janie  was  leaning  against  the  door,  not 
talking  much.  Janie  never  talked  much,  (I  think 
that  was  why  the  men  liked  her,)  but  what  she 
did  say  went  a  long  way,  when  it  was  helped 
by  a  blush,  and  smile,  and  lowering  of  her  dusky 
eyes. 

Hu|^,  with  a  daring  that  was  not  even  skin- 
deep,  was  making  believe  to  open  one  end  of  the 
parcel  she  twirled  in  her  brown  hands.    Janie 
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did  not  notice  his  encroachments  until  they  be- 
came too  pronounced. 

«*0h,  do  stop,  Hughl"  she  cried,  giving  the 
parcel  a  jerk.  **  Do  you  suppose  I  want  you  to 
get  my  cravat?" 

Poor  Hugh  colored,  and  fell  back.  Emlyn  Dray- 
ton, always  self-assured,  sauntered  up.  **  Cousin 
Janie,*'  I  heard  him  say,  "  twist  your  cravat  into 
a  three-cornered  affair,  so  I  shall  know  it.  I 
really  would  like  to  dance  this  first  set  with 
you." 

**  Why,  no,  Emlyn,"  she  said,  giving  him  an 
arch  look  from  under  her  thick,  black  eyelashes, 
"  I  can't  do  that.  Miss  Nancy  says  we  are  to 
be  strictly  honest,  and  that  wouldn't  be  fair, 
you  know." 

**  Leave  that  to  me,  my  fair  cousin,  I'll  settle 
that." 

*•  But  I  can't  cheat,  you  know,  Emlyn  ?" 

Now,  I  knew  that  Janie  was  not  going  to  let 
Emlyn,  any  more  than  Hugh,  have  her  cravat, 
if  she  could  help  it.  But  I  walked  away,  vexed 
with  her  never-ending  coquetries.  Why  need 
she  have  been  so  curt  to  Hugh?  Handsome 
Hugh — worth  a  dozen  such  as  Emlyn.  Hugh 
had  loved  Janie,  and  the  ground  she  walked  on, 
ever  since  he  had  loved  anything ;  and  Janie 
knew  it,  and  treated  him  as  she  pleased.  When 
none  of  her  other  admirers  were  nigh,  the  girl 
would  laugh  at  his  sayings,  and  say,  **  Hugh, 
carry  my  hat,"  and  "  Hugh,  help  me,"  and, 
«*Hugh  this,"  and  «*  Hugh  that,"  in  the  softest 
voice,  until  the  great,  manly,  credulous  fellow 
was  coloring  and  trembling  all  over  with  pleasure. 

Emlyn  Drayton,  though  certainly  an  admirer, 
was  not  of  that  stamp.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  wore  his  Alpine  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
was  proud  of  his  small  feet  and  hands*  and  liked 
to  carry  a  flower  in  his  coat,  and  walked  with  a 
slight  swagger,  when  he  did  walk,  for  he  pre- 
ferred to  ride.  Emlyn  had  been  to  the  city,  and 
thought  he  understood  the  ways  of  women ;  so, 
Janie  took  a  pride  in  securing  him  in  her  train, 
rustic  coquette  that  she  was. 

And  now  Dick's  banjo  was  thumping  impa- 
tiently, as  the  drawing  took  place,  from  a  hat  I 
held  behind  me.  Joe  Burton,  ever  lucky,  pulled 
out'  Lizzie's  cravat.  Will  Chester,  whose  eyes 
and  thoughts  were  always  upon  our  lovely  Madge, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  an  indescribable  young  woman, 
who  was  glad  to  get  him.  Hugh  found  himself 
paired  with  a  damsel  who  had  strung  five  or  six 
yards  of  wax  beads  about  her,  and  garlanded 
her  hair  with  an  artificial  Wreath.  When  Em- 
lyn's  turn  came,  I  glanced  at  Janie.  Sli«  was 
not  thinking  of  us  and  our  drawings,  evidently, 
but  was  watching  the  door. 


"  Miss  Nancy,  you  serve  me  hardly,"  said  Em- 
lyn. **  There's  nothing  left  in  the  hat.  Where's 
my  share?" 

*'  Come !"  cried  I.  "  What's  all  this  ?  Here's 
an  odd  man.    Have  you  all  put  your  cravats  in  ?" 

"Janie  Chester's  forgotten  hers,"  an  officious 
miss  proclaimed.  <'  Here  it  is,  sticking  out  of 
her  pocket." 

Janie  blushed,  and  murmured  some  excuse,  as 
she  drew  it  out  and  handed  it  to  me.  "  And 
here's  Mr.  Ferrers !"  cried  a  number  of  voices  at 
the  same  time. 

**  Halloo,  Charley  I  Just  in  time,"  said  Joe. 
"  One  cravat  left  for  you.  Emlyn  will  waive  his 
claim.  He  can  dance  with  his  cousin  any  time. 
Can't  you,  Emlyn?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Ferrers ;  *'  but  I  have 
already  a  partner.  Miss  Lily,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten your  engagement,  I  hope?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Lily  Burton,  calmly. 
"  Janie,  will  you  and  Emlyn  be  our  rw-a-wf" 

*'  And  stand  in  the  comer?  Thank  you,  no !" 
And  Emlyn' 8  partner  whisked  him  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

This  little  scene  astonished  me.  Mr.  Ferrers 
was  a  young  man  of  whom  nobody  in  our  neigh- 
borhood knew  more,  than  that  he  had  been  board- 
ing a  month  or  two  at  the  hotel,  in  the  little  town 

of  A ;  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  come 

there  for  the  sake  of  the  healthfullness  and  the 
supreme,  still  beauty  of  that  mountain  town. 
Most  of  the  girls  could  have  told  you  that  there 
was  fascination  in  the  very  quiet  manner  he  had, 
and  in  the  way  he  raised  those  heavy-lidded, 
gray  eyes.  That  I  know  nothing  of,  but  I  could 
see  that  Mr.  Ferrers  was  a  well-bred  man,  and , 
had  a  smile  as  beautiftil  as  a  woman's,  to  lighten 
his  opaque,  dark  skin.  Mr.  Ferrers  had  been 
accredited  to  Janie,  as  her  latest  conquest ;  but 
Mr.  Chester,  looking  well  to  the  safety  of  the 
comfortable  sum  of  money  that  was  Janie' s  own, 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  stranger,  and  the  affair 
was  said  to  be  quenched  by  the  paternal  disap- 
proval. However,  when  I  had  last  seen  the  two 
together,  which  was  at  Lily  Burion's  croquet- 
party,  Janie  had  made  all  the  girls  and  her 
lovers  speechlessly  indignant,  by  keeping  Ferrers 
in  close,  confidential  attendance  all  the  evening. 
Now,  here  was  the  man,  talking  softly,  as  he 
he  always  did ;  but  in  Lily  Burton's  ear,  not 
Janie' s. 

Despite  the  perverse  behavior  of  many  of  those 
innocent  paper-parcels,  the  dancing  went  on 
gayly,  to  the  merry  music  of  banjo  and  fiddles. 
The  old  floor  shook,  and  the  dust  flew.  Doubt- 
less, the  ghost  of  many  a  dead  and  gone  Chester 
descended  from  the  dark  upper  stories,  to  see 
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whftt  was  going  on,  mad,  onee  down,  figured  away 
wherever  they  could  slip  in. 

There  was  one  &oe  without  a  smile— Hugh's ; 
though  his  partner.  Rose  Sawyer,  was  bent  on 
his  captivation.  Bose  Sawyer  was  in  loTe  with 
Henry  Burton,  a  strong,  taciturn  man,  who,  for 
Keren  years,  had  steadily  worshiped  Margaret 
B^rthe ;  and  Maigaret  Blythe  was  now  engaged 
to  a  young  man  from  a  distant  county.  This 
event,  however,  made  no  di£ference  in  Henry 
Burton's  adherence.  He  rarely  took  notice  of 
Bose;  this  evening,  less  than  usual.  So,  Rose 
was  fain  to  furbish  up  her  weapons,  and  try 
somebody  else.  I  regretted  to  see  so  many  arch 
shrugs  and  glances  wasted  on  my  handsome  boy, 
who  oould  not  keep  his  despondency  out  of  sight, 
nor  his  eyes  from  his  ungracious  goddess. 

Between  the  dances  were  moonlight  prome- 
nades on  liie  high  piazza.  Not  fiuicying  prome- 
nades in  the  nif^  air;  having,  moreover,  no 
one  to  promenade  with,  I  kept  my  seat ;  also, 
my  ears  open.  In  consequence,  heard  many 
things  that  were  not  intended  for  them.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  trash,  not  worth  repeating. 
Then  came  a  low  voice, 

"  Won't  you  dance  the  next  with  me,  Janie?" 

"No." 

"Why  won't  you  f 

'*  Because  I  do  not  want  to." 

"Just  this  one,  Janie,"  imploringly. 

"Do  let  me  alone,  Hugh.  I  do  not  want  to 
tolk." 

"  Dance  with  me,  then,  and  I  will  not  ask  yoa 
to  talk." 

"  I  will  not  be  likely  to  ask  your  leave,  if  I 
want  to  be  sUent." 

"Hateful  girl!"  thought  I.  "One  good  box 
would  do  you  good." 

Just  then  a  couple  passed  through  the  door, 
and  down  the  piazza  steps.  Another  low  voice, 
but  distinctly  audible. 

"  Then,  remember.  Miss  Lily,  you  are  mine  for 
the  next,  too." 

A  silence.    Then  Janie^s  voice,  sharply, 

**  Hugh,  I  will  dance  this  with  you.  Come, 
let  us  take  our  places." 

Oh,  that  imbecile,  Hugh  I 

"  WiU  you,  Janie  ?    Thank  you." 

Instead  of  forming  a  number  of  small  sets, 
these  mountain  lads  and  lasses  danced  in  one 
large  one — ^three  couples  abreast,  and  the  figures 
were  called  out  by  one  of  the  dancers.  As  long 
AS  bis  spirit  and  ingenuity  lasted,  the  set  lasted. 

Joe  Burton  called  out  the  figures  of  the  next 
set;  and  his  loud,  cheerful  voice  put  life  into 
every  foot, 

Ferrers  danced  again  with  lily  Burton.    If  he 


was  doing  it  to  try  Janie,  he  certainly  succeeded. 
The  girl's  forced  spirits  died  away,  and  she 
looked  as  dejected  as  her  partner,  who,  tired  at 
length  of  short,  petulant  answers  to  his  remarks, 
ceased  to  make  any. 

"Aha I"  thought  the  cross  old  maid  in  the 
comer.  "  My  spoilt  coquette,  you  have  met  your 
deserts  now.  Serves  you  perfectly  right,  for 
snubbing  my  Hugh." 

"First  couple  to  the  right!"  To  the  right 
they  went,  in  a  marvelous  figure  they  had,  which 
exchanged  partners  after  a  bewildering  fashion. 
Lily  Burton  took  Hugh,  and  left  her  partner  in 
his  place. 

"Janie,  why  won't  you  look  at  me?"  said 
Ferris. 

"What  difference  does  that  make  to  you?"   ' 
she  said,  coldly ;  though  I  could  see,  fh>m  the 
way  she  moved  her  hands,  that  she  was  much 
agitated. 

"  Every  difference.     You  know  it.    You  know 
I  don't  care  for  anything  else  in  the  world," 
Ferrers  whispered,  hurriedly. 
"  Your  actions  do  not  show  it." 
"You  understand  all  that,  surely.    You  re- 
member our  agreement?" 

"  You  have  kept  it  up  rather  too  long,"  she 
said,  turning  her  head  away  fh)m  him. 

"Far  too  long  for  me.  I  cannot  stand  it. 
Come  and  walk 'with  me,  when  this  is  over,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear,"  murmured  the  girl, 
though  a  deep  color  began  to  rise  over  her  neck 
and  face. 

"You  do  not?" 

Janie  raised  her  head,  to  repeat  the  assevera- 
tion ;  but,  meeting  his  look,  her  eyes  fell. 
"  I  will  come  for  you,"  said  Ferrers. 
Refreshments  were  served  in  another  room. 
When  I  say  served,  I  mean  it  with  limitations. 
The  girls  ladled  ice-cream  from  its  native  freezer, 
and  fished  out  cake  from  market-baskets;  but 
the  cream  was  from  cows  that  had  pastured  on 
Black  Mountain ;  the  cake  from  Mrs.  Chester's 
ovens;  and  Mrs.  Chester,  as  my  Aunt  Joanna 
would  say,  "made  the  best  cake  of  anybody  I 
ever  eat." 

The  ice-cream  set  me  to  shivering;  so,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  shiver  to  some  purpose, 
and  take  a  turn  on  the  piazza.  How  beautiful 
the  place  looked,  bathed  in  the  mystery  of  moon- 
light. The  river  plunged,  and  foamed  white 
where  it  burst  into  sight,  until  it  leaped  the  last 
black  rock,  and  sank  under  the  birch  boughs,  at 
peace.  The  distant,  lonely  mountain-peaks  shone 
pale,  like  spirits.  The  azaleas  were  in  bloom. 
Their  fragrance  floated  up  from  the  river-bank. 
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Down  below  a  bend,  where  the  river  leaned  too 
heavily,  they  bloomed  whitest  and  sweetest. 
Here  the  light  had  stretched  one  white  arm  from 
the  dusk  woods,  and  olasped  the  road. 

While  I  looked,  two  figures  emerged,  and 
passed  slowly  across  it,  disappearing  in  the 
shadow  beyond. 

"Who  are  those,  Hugh?*'  I  said;  for  Hugh 
had  come  out  also. 

For  a  moment,  he  did  not  answer. 

''Don't  you  know  Janie,  when  you  see  her, 
Miss  Nancy  7"  he  said,  at  length. 

"And  the  man?" 

*'  That  Ferrers  fellow." 

"Nonsense,  Hugh  1     You  must  be  mistaken." 

"  I  wish  I  were,"  said  the  boy,  bitterly. 

"They  have  gone  to  get  azaleas,  I  suppose," 
said  I.     But  Hugh  said  nothing. 

Emlyn  Drayton  was  wandering  about  with  a 
discontented,  lowering  face ;  nor  did  it  lighten, 
when  Janie  came  in  with  Ferrers.  How  beauti- 
ful the  girl  was — paler  than  her  wont — her  great 
black  eyes  shining  as  if  they  had  been  out  in 
the  dew.  She  was  literally  covered  with  azaleas  ; 
in  her  hair,  her  bosom,  her  belt.  I  will  never 
forget  how  she  looked  in  hor  pink  drejs,  with 
the  azaleas  showered  over  her,  scattering  white 
petals  and  fhkgrance,  as  she  danced. 

Ferrers  was  as  calm  as  ever,  but  for  a  restless 
flash  in  his  eyes,  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  set  was  over,  I  went  into  the  other 
room  to  get  my  thin  shawl. 

Some  one  was  hurriedly  pulling  over  the  pile 
of  wraps  in  the  corner.     It  was  Janie. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  said  I. 

"  Sit  on  the  steps,"  she  answered,  quickly, 
running  past  one. 


But  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  arm.  "  Janie,  you 
are  wrong " 

"  Oh,  no.  Miss  Nancy,"  she  said,  not  looking 
in  my  face,  "  the  night  air  never  hurts  me.  I 
am  well  wrapped  up,  you  see." 

"  Thai  is  not  what  I  mean ;  you  know  it, 
Janie." 

She  slipped  from  my  hand,  without  answering. 

"  Get  your  places— the  last  set.  Everybody 
must  dance,"  shouted  Joe  Burton.  "  Jack,  my 
boy,  there's  no  escape  for  you  !" 

"  Miss  Nancy,  will  you  dance  with  me?" 
blundered  out  Jack. 

All  the  servants  pressed  to  the  windows  to  see 
the  last  dance,  and  a  wild  one  it  was.  Not  until 
it  was  half  over  did  I  notice  that  one  couple  was 
missing.  In  the  bustle  of  departure,  Will  Ches- 
ter came  to  tell  me  that  I  was  to  go  home  in  their 
carriage,  as  Janie  had  said  she  would  walk 
with  Hugh  and  Madge.  I  thankftxlly  accepted 
the  proposal,  for  dancing  with  Jack  was  no 
joke. 

The  Chesters  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
we  at  the  top,  so  I  waited  with  them,  until  my 
party  should  come. 

In  due  time  they  arrived — Hugh,  and  Madge, 
and  Jack — but  no  other.  No  Janie.  "  She  told 
us  she  was  going  in  the  Burton  wagon,"  said 
Madge.  "  And  us  that  she  was  going  with  you,' ' 
said  Will. 

My  poor  Hugh  I     How  white  he  turned  ! 

It  matters  not  how  long  we  took  to  know  it, 
nor  what  was  done,  nor  what  was  said  ;  this  we 
knew,  finally,  Janie  was  gone. 

She  had  chosen  what  is  called  a  "  run-away 
match."  Never  danced  she  again  in  the  old 
river^side  house  at  "  Azalea." 


*«NEVER    AGAIN!' 


BT     HOWARD     E.    HOLMES. 


Nkvkb  again  ?    Will  his  dear  lips  preM 
Never  to  mine,  in  loving  caress  ? 
Ko  fond  expression  of  tenderness 
Ere  come  my  desolate  heart  to  bless? 

"Never  again  I" 
Shall  I  list,  In  my  loneliness,  year  by  year, 
For  a  voice  I  would  give  my  life  to  hear? 
A  voice  thai  has  grown  to  my  soul  so  dear, 
Will  it  never  again  greet  my  listening  oar? 

"  Never  again  1** 
Shall  I  miss  forever  the  hand's  dear  toach? 
(Ah  I    was  there  ever  another  such  ?) 
Give  ray  desperate  heart  one  hope  to  clutch — 
One  frail,  sweet  hope,  it  needeth  so  much  ? 

"Never  again  r* 
Ah  I   The  days  will  wearily  come  and  go, 
And  hourly  add  to  my  weight  of  woe ; 
Tor  the  dear-loved  form  I  worahipod  so 


Will  never  return  to  me— ah,  no  I 
"Never  again  r 

"  Never  again  I"    Ah,  never  again  I 
My  soul  cries  out,  from  its  depths  of  pala; 
Till  my  heart  takes  up  the  sad  refrain, 
And  my  lips  repeat  the  sorrowful  strain, 
"  Never  again  T 

Shall  I  go  through  life,  and  never  dare 
To  pass  my  hands  through  his  whitening  hair? 
Or  smooth  from  his  brow  the  furrows  that  can 
And  pain  are  daily  deepening  there  ? 
"  Never  again  T 

Will  never  the  blessed  light  arise. 
That  shone  on  me  frY>m  his  sad,  sweet  eyea? 
All  sight  is  leaving  the  earth  and  skite, 
As  the  pitiless  voice  of  my  fate  replies, 
"  Never  again  P* 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

"  Now,  who's  dat  comin'  up  Btreun,  Bettin'  de 
wtter  afire  wid  her  dose  ?  Nebber  seen  a  wo- 
man in  dese  head-waters  'fore  dis,  and  don*t 
want  to  see  'em  agin,  scarin'  de  trout  under  de 
banks,  an'  splashin'  'bout  wid  dem  puddin'- 
Bticks,  as  if  she  was  a  workin'  butter  for  market. 
Now,  if  Sal  has  got  out  de  ole  boat,  and  is  a 
sailin'  after  dis  darkey  agin  his  depleted  con- 
tradictions, she'll  git  'nuiTof  peakin'  and  pryin, 
or  my  name  ain't  Nelse  Kingsford,  de  oldest 
darkey  in  de  ftut  family  in  Philardelferer." 

Here  Nelse  turned  his  frowning,  black  ftce, 
resolutely,  up-stream,  and  seemed  deeply  intent 
on  his  line,  resoWed  to  giye  the  partner  of  his 
bosom  a  cold  welcome.  The  boat,  for  it  was  the 
old  negro's  craxy  craft,  came  rushing  up  the 
river  at  ftill  speed,  until  a  ^ow  of  the  rich  colors 
that  had  aroused  his  suspicion,  stmcl^,  quiyep* 
ing  across  the  waves,  close  by  him.  Still,  the 
old  man  nfused  to  turn  his  eyes  fh>m  the  dip  of 
his  line,  but  muttered  to  himself, 

*<  She's  got  on  the  Madras  handkereher  that  I 
meant  ter  buy  for  her,  'specting  it  to  take  my 
eye  the  ftisi  tiling,  and  make  me  obliverous  ob 
her  diaerledranee.    But  she'll  see  I   She'll  see  I"  ; 

'•  Ah,  Nelse  I    Haye  I  found  you  at  last  ?" 

Nelse  gave  a  start,  that  jerked  his  hook  from 
the  water. 

"What,  yon.  Miss  Roder?  Well,  now,  if  I 
didn't  think  it  was  de  ole  woman  spyin'  'bout." 

**  What !  Sally  ?  Not  she.  I  haye  brought 
her  lots  of  work  to  do ;  and  while  she  was  look- 
ing it  over,  ran  away  with  the  boat." 

*<  He,  he!"  laughed  Nelse.  '  "'Spect  dat  was 
de  only  way  to  git  it.  Sal  thinks  a  heap  ob  dat 
boat.  Jest  as  if  I'd  sot  up  a  coach  an'  six  horses 
for  her  de  Aist  time  I  sailed  her  out  in  it." 

"  No,  wonder,  Nelse.  It's  a  splendid  craft," 
said  Rhoda,  pushing  the  bow  up  among  the 
rushes  and  ferns,  into  which  she  leaped,  leaving 
her  warmly-colored  shawl  in  a  goigeous  heap  in 
the  boat  "Don't  let  me  disturb  yon,  in  the 
least.  I  want  to  see  how  the  beautifhl  trout  you 
bring  to  us  are  caught." 

Nelae  broke  into  another  chuckling  laugh. 

*'  Jee  as  if  dese  speckled  fish  didn't  see  you 


come  up,  jes  settin  de  water  red-hot  wid  dat 
shawl  t  'Mazin'  purty  shawl  dat  is,  Miss  Roder. 
Yaller,  an'  red,  an'  green,  an'  lilac  color,  all 
matted  up  in  heaps.  Couldn't  tell  dis  ole  darkey 
where  he  mought  buy  a  bandanner  for  de  ole 
woman's  head,  wid  jes  dem  colors  in  'em,  now, 
could  ye,  miss?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  that,  Nelse.     I'll  buy 
one  for  Sally,  the  first  time  I  go  into  the  shops." 
"  Now,  will  you,  miss  ?" 
"  Of  course.     Haven't  I  promised  T'* 
"  Suthen  that'll  make  der  ole  gal's  eyes  wink, 
when  she  twists  'em  round  her  head." 

"  The  brightest  and  best  I  can  find,  Nelse." 
Nelse  drew  a  breath  so  deep  and  full,  that  it 
gsve  a  pleasant  heave  to  his  bronte  chest,  under 
the  red  flannel  shirt,  that  scarcely  covered  it. 

"  Dat  am  jes  what  I'se  been  a  wantin'  ebber 
so  long.  Speakin'  'bout  Sal,  she's  gettin'  ole,  ye 
see,  and  I'se  ambicerous  to  brighten  her  up. 
Dem  yaller  girls,  down  at  de  house  has  der 
'dacity  to  poke  ftin  at  her  close,  right  afore  my 
two  eyes;  an'  I  mean  she  shall  'stonish  'em  into 
good  manners.  Dat's  why  dis  darkey  takes  de 
liberty  ob  speakin'  on  dat  subject." 

"  That  is  speaking  like  a  good,  loyal  husband, 
Nelse,  and  Sally  shall  outshine  them  all,  with  a 
bandanna  that  has  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
in  it,  if  one  is  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia." 

Here  Nelse  laid  his  pole  on  the  bank,  thrust 
his  hand  deep  down  into  his  loose  under-gar- 
ments,  and  drew  from  that  corduroy  receptacle 
a  shot-bag,  with  a  hnndflil  of  coin  tied  in  at  the 
bottom. 

"  How  much  am  dat  bandanner  gwoin  to  count 
up?"  he  questioned,  with  a  glitter  of  pride  in 
his  shrewd  black  eyes,  as  he  began  to  untie  the 
string.  **  Yer  needn't  tell  der  ole  woman  'bout 
dis  bag,  but  her  ole  darkey  don't  sell  his  fish  for 
noffin.     Dar,  now  ;  take  out  'nufi^,  miss." 

Here  Nelse  held  out  the  open  mouth  of  the 
shot-bag,  and  revealed  a  nest  of  English  coin, 
kept  bright  by  constant  friction  in  his  pocket ; 
sixpences,  shillings,  and  a  few  half-crowns. 
Miss  Clyde  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 
"  Don't  be  scared  to  take  it.  Every  one  of  'em 
has  got  der  king's  head  on  it,  safe  and  sure 
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"  But  I  will  pay  for  the  handkerchief.  Put  up 
your  money,  Nelse." 

The  old  negro  hesitated,  and  still  held  the  bag 
open. 


Nelse  shook  his  head,  doubtMly. 

**  De  truf  am,  Miss  Rhoda,  folks  doesn't  talk 

right  out,  as  dey  used  ter.     All  Philadelphia  riz 

up  'bout  dat  procormation,  and  sot  der  bells  a 

I  will  buy  the  handkerchief,  and  you  shall  \  ringin'  treason  right  in  der  face  and  eyes  of  der 


give  it  to  Sally." 

Nelse  tied  up  his  bag  slowly,  and  held  it  on 
his  knee,  just  where  his  wife  had  placed  a  broad 
patch. 

'*  You  see,  Miss  Rhoda,  dat  don't  seem  like  de 
carnubial  present  dis  darkey  impended  to  make 
wid  money  earned  by  de  sweat  ob  his  own  in- 
tentions." 

"  But  you  shall  do  something  for  me,  Nelse," 
said  the  young  lady,  flushing  a  little,  in  spite  of  ^ 
herself. 

<*  Oh  !"  ejaculated  the  negro,  dropping  the  bag 
into  the  depths  of  his  pocket  again.  '' Jes  tell 
dis  ole  darkey  what  it  am  yer  won't  done." 

"  Oh,  nothing,  very  particular,  just  now.  Only 
I  am  sure  you  love  the  King,  Nelse." 

'*  Lub  der  King?  Don't  I  cariy  dis  pocket 
full  of  his  pictera  alers  'bout  me,  cause  ob  de  loy- 
alty in  dis  ole  heart ;  not  9H  I  cares  'bout  de  sil- 
ver— jes  de  head  on  it." 

'^  Well,  Nelse,  the  time  may  come  when  you 
can  serve  him." 

**  What,  de  King,  as  old  Marse  B^ngsford  prays 
for  ebbery  momin'  of  his  life ;  jes  tell  how  it's 
to  be  done." 

"  We  Royalists  must  work  together,  Nelse." 

"  Ise  observin',"  said  Nelse,  with  eager  atten- 
tion. 

'*  And  watch  the  rebels  closely." 

*' Adzacly!" 

**  If  one  could  be  enticed  to  the  right  side, 
wouldn't  that  be  brave  work  for  the  King  ?" 

"And  Marse  Kingsford.  Wei,  wel,  dis  ole 
darkey  am  up  to  work  of  dat  kind  yit,  anyhow." 

'^  Of  course,  and  no  one  can  do  it  so  well." 

"  Jes  illucerdate  'bout  how  it's  to  be  done," 
said  Nelse,  reflectively. 

'*  You  go  about  so  much  among  families  of 
both  parties,  Nelse?  Carry  home  the  fish  you 
catch?" 

"  Dat  am  de  fact." 

"And  you  are  always  welcome  among  the 
servants?" 

"  Dat  am  de  truf,  Miss  Rhoda." 

"Of  course  you  talk  about  the  state  of  the 
country — that  vile  paper  they  have  been  reading 
at  the  State  House,  for  instance." 

"  What,  der  Procormation  of  Independence, 
what  was  a  slap  right  in  der  King  s  eyes,  both  of 
'em  at  onced  ?" 

"  Yes ;  you  know,  of  course,  what  people 
think  of  that'  wicked  paper." 


gentry.  Yer  see  people  am  a  beginnin'  ter  climb 
on  der  fence — not  as  I  is  gwoin  to  hist  myself 
up  in  dat  persition,  but  they  does  it,  an'  dar ain't 
much  'pendance  on  what  sich  fellers  say,  no- 
how.'* 

"  That  is  all  true,  Nelse ;  but  the  colored  ser- 
vants hear  what  their  masters  say  privately." 

**  In  course  they  does." 

"  And  talk  it  over  with  one  another." 

"  Jest  so,  conferdentially  ;  alers  conferdential- 
ly.  Miss  Rhoda." 

"  Exactly !  especially  with  a  man  like  our  Nelse, 
who  has  been  a  trusty  servant  in  a  powerful 
family  all  his  life." 

"  Dat  am  de  truf.  Miss." 

"  And  now  has  the  confidence  of  every  one 
when  he  goes  about  with  his  fish,  and  stops  for 
.  a  little  chat  in  the  kitchens." 

"  In  course,  in  course." 

**  Besides,  a  man  of  that  experience  is  sure  to 
know  all  that  his  wife  picks  up  among  the  ladies, 
when  she  carries  her  fine  washing  home." 

"  Don't  mean  'bout  dat.  Wimmin  mighty  un- 
sartin.  Now,  I  'spect  Sal  knows  a  heap  she 
nebber  tells  to  nobody." 

"  But  you  could  manage  to  gain  her  confi- 
dence." 

Nelse  shook  his  head,  doubtfVilly. 

"  Don't  know  'bout  dat,  Miss  Rhoda.  De  tmf 
is,  der  body  servant  of  a  gemman  gets  to  be  a 
gemman  hisself,  and  scorns  to  take  advantage  ob 
de  fiiir  sex." 

Rhoda  smiled,  pleasantly. 

"  But  a  gentleman  who  gives  confidence  to  his 
wife,  expects  it  from  her.  Now,  you  tell  Sally 
everything,  I  dare  say." 

"  Not  adzacly.  Some  things  a  gemman  alers 
keeps  in  de  sectary  ob  his  own  bnizum." 

"Ah,  I  am  not  speaking  of  such  things  as 
might  make  Sally 'a  little  jealous." 

"  Which  she  am,"  muttered  Nelse. 

"  But  of  such  common  subjects  as  every  one 
talks  about-.  Now,  there  is  a  house  in  the  city 
that  you  visit  every  week,  I  dare  say.  The  man 
who  lives  there  is  a  true  Royalist;  but  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  rebel  generals  has 
wound  himself  into  the  family,  as  he  once  be- 
came an  inmate  in  that  of  your  master." 

"  Marse  Arnold.  I  knows  who  yer  mean,  and 
de  house  he's  sot  hisself  down  in,  sense  he  cum 
to  Philerdelpher." 

'« And  you  know  all  about  him?" 
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•'  Natndlj  I  doi." 

"And  the  lady  r* 

**  The  hftmaome  young  lady  what  he  haa  maar- 
Tied?" 

'  •  The  lady  ?"  answered  Bhoda,  a  little  hoarsely. 
"  Yea ;  though  I  am  not  aware  thai  people  think 
her  so  handsome/' 

*<  As  a  picter,"  said  Nelse,  who  did  not  ob- 
aerre  the  frown  that  swept  the  girl's  fhee,  and 
nearly  drew  her  straight,  dark  brows  together. 

**  No  matter  about  that/'  she  said,  impatiently. 
"  General  Arnold  is  a  rebel,  and  has  entered  that 
house  as  a  spy.  I  want  you  to  watch  him,  to 
find  out  all  his  movements,  and  her's  also ;  for 
it  will  not  be  long  before  she  shares  his  treason. 
He  can  persuade  her  into  anything." 

"If  she  lube  him,"  said  Nelse,  sententiously. 
"  ETerything  'pends  on  that  one  pint." 

"  If  you  loTe  the  King,  Nelse,  and  would  serre 
your  master,  obserre  these  people  well." 

"  Ise  listenin',  Miss  Boder." 

'*Hang  around  the  house,  carry  your  fish 
there  erery  day,  find  other  excuses.  There  must 
not  be  a  moTement  that  escapes  you." 

"Is  dat  what  old  marse  says?"  questioned 
Kelse,  uneasily. 

"  Your  master  has  trouble  enough  of  his  own ; 
hvi  when  danger  threatens  his  friends,  it  is  your 
dnty  to  serre  him  without  waiting  for  orders." 

"  Jes  let  dis  darkey  take  time  to  debilitate  der 
Bulgect  in  his  mind,"  said  Nelse,  taking  up  his 
pole,  and  examining  the  naked  hook  at  the  end 
of  his  line.  "*  Now  jes  set  still,  and  watch  'em 
loUorerin'  on  ther  fins,  under  the  shadder  ob  de 
broke  leayes,  while  I  'tice  'em  up,  and  remune- 
jBie  de  subject  at  de  same  time." 

*'  But  you  haTC  no  bait,  Nelse." 

"  No  bait  ?  Ki,  ki,"  chuckled  Nelse,  leaning 
back,  and  tearing  a  ripe  wild  rose  from  a  bush 
just  behind  him,  in  which  half  a  dozen  golden 
rose-bugs  were  resting.  "  Jes  let  me  ship  one  ob 
dese  afore  'em,  an'  you'll  see  suthin'  woth  while, 
goUy!" 

Nelse  had  handled  his  rose  too  roughly ;  for 
the  lady-birds  took  flight  in  a  body,  and  lost 
themselTes  in  the  grass. 

Rhoda  laughed,  half  maliciously,  at  his  dis- 
comfiture ;  for  his  hesitation  had  oiTended  her. 
But  Nelse  laughed  also,  and  composed  himself 
on  the  bank  again,  waiting  patiently,  but  with 
keen  watchfhlness,  until  a  great  blue-bottled  fly 
lighted  on  a  thistle  that  grew  out  of  the  bank, 
and  half-buried  itself  in  the  soft  purple  of  its 
crowning  flowers. 

With  a  swift  dash  of  the  hand,  Nelse  seized 
upon  the  fly,  impalei  it  alire  on  his  hook,  and 
cast  that  upon  the  water. 


"  Now,  jes  keep  still.  Miss  Rhoder,"  he  whis- 
pered, with  a  soft  chuckle,  "  and  watch  'em  sail 
out  from  under  dem  roots  and  leaves.  It's  a  sight 
I  kin  tell  yer.     Thar !" 

Out  from  a  hollow  in  the  bank  came  the  flash 
of  pink  fins,  in  qniyering  motion,  then  the  mot- 
tled side  of  a  noble  old  trout  shone  through  the 
water,  adown  which  it  floated,  dreamily,  made  a 
scarcely  perceptible  curve,  balancing  itself,  a»  if 
to  music  in  the  waves,  then  gave  a  swift  dart, 
and,  lo  1  the  beautifVil  creature  flashed  upward, 
and  hung,  quivering  in  the  sunshine,  with  dia- 
mond drops  raining  from  its  fins,  and  its  agonized 
sides  all  aglow  with  jewels  brightened  by  its 
agony  of  pain. 

"  Thar  I"  said  Nelse,  laughing,  as  the  sunshine 
poured  upon  his  upturned  face.  "  If  that  ain't 
a  shiner,  I  don' t  know  one  when  I  sees  it.  Katched 
de  wrong  fly,  dis  time,  didn't  yer,  now?  Thort 
yer  would  when  I  seen  yer  pushin*  out  from  dem 
roots.     Qolly  I  See  him  flap.  Miss." 

Rhoda  was  watching  the  writhing  of  the  poor 
fish  with  flashing  eyes ;  for  she  had  entered  into 
the  Aill  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  was  of  a 
nature  to  admire  the  gracefnl  curves  and  rich 
coloring  of  the  fish,  while  she  forgot  its  pain. 
Even  when  Nelse  trailed  the  poor  thing  down 
upon  the  bank,  and  jerked  the  hook  from  its 
mouth,  the  girl  looked  on  smiling. 

"  Oh,  give  it  to  me  I  Let  me  look  at  it  closer !" 
she  exclaimed,  reaching  out  her  hands.  "  Oh, 
there  is  blood  on  my  fingers !"  she  added,  cast- 
ing the  pretty  victim  down  in  disgust,  and  wip- 
ing her  white  hand  on  the  grass.  "After  all, 
such  things  are  only  good  to  eat." 

"  And  sell,"  said  Nelse,  eyeing  the  trout  ap- 
provingly, as  it  lay  quivering,  less  and  less,  upon 
the  bank.  "  Dat  am  a  two-pounder,  if  not  more. 
Golly  I  Dar  comes  anudder  1  Jes  hush  up,  now, 
and  see  'im  cotched !" 

Rhoda  held  her  breath  while  Nelse  gave  his 
line,  with  crafty  stillness,  to  the  water.  Again 
it  was  uplifted,  with  a  jerk,  and  a  fellow  victim 
lay  beside  the  dying  trout  on  the  turf.  Again 
and  again,  until  Rhoda  became  tired  of  the  repe- 
tition of  a  scene  that  had  delighted  her  at  first. 
She  arose,  and  looked  toward  the  boat. 

"Jes  one  more  minute,  den  I'll  be  'bout 
through  wid  dis  kalkerlation,  Miss  Rhoder," 
said  Nelse,  taking  another  fish  from  his  hook. 

"  Well,"  answered  Rhoda,  impatient  to  be  off. 

"  Well,  miss,  de  kalkerlation  'mounts  'bout  to 
what  yer  wants  it  ter.  Ole  marser  b' longs  to  de 
king  ob  dis  country  an'  Ole  England.  Dis  darkey 
b'longs  ter  Marse  Kingsford,  an'  Sally  b'Ibngs 
to  him.  Darfore,  it  am  de  bom  dnty,  fnst  ob 
ole  marse,  den  ob  dis  darkey,  and,  arter  him,  of 
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Salljr  ter  do  jes  what  der  king  wants  'em  ter. 
But  what  duz  he  want  ?     Dat  am  de  question." 

'*  He  wants  every  loyal  man  to  do  his  duty, 
Nelse.  I  have  just  pointed  out  the  service  you 
can  give  him." 

"  Miss  Rhoder,  ain't  it  makin'  lessness  for  a 
great  gemman's  gemman  ter  sneak  inter  de  pri- 
vate confolertations  ob  der  gentry  ?" 

"It  might  be,  Nelse,  if  that  were  all.  But 
this  man  is  a  rebel,  an  enemy  of  the  king,  and 
of  your  mastelr,  on  whom  he  has  cast  an  insult." 
*  *  Dat'  8- '  nuflf,  miss.  Don*  t  say  anudder  word,' ' 
cried  Nelse,  twisting  his  line  about  the  pole,  and 
fastening  it  with  the  hook.     "  Jes  you  wait." 

The  negro  was  in  earnest  now.  From  under 
the  wild  rose-bushes  he  brought  out  a  long  bas- 
ket, painted  in  checks  of  red  and  green,  such  as 
were  made  by  the  half-civilixed  Indians  who 
drifted  down  to  the  cities  with  such  wares  for 
sale ;  and  filling  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  moss, 
laid  a  row  of  his  trout  upon  it.  Above  these 
he  placed  some  long,  cool  chestnut-leaves,  with 
tufts  of  sweet  fern,  and  so  packed  the  basket 
full. 

Then  he  walked  a  few  paces  up  the  hill-side, 
broke  off  some  golden  spray  from  a  spice-bush  in 
blossom,  and  gathered  a  handful  of  great  blue 
violets  from  about  the  gnarled  roots  of  an  old 
oak.  These  he  twined  in  with  a  cluster  of  wild 
roses  and  delicate  fern-leaves,  which  he  tied  with 
a  strand  of  grass,  and  laid  upon  the  basket, 
turning  his  shrewd,  bright  eyes  upon  Biioda. 
When  all  was  finished,  he  said, 

"Fish  for  de  kitchen.  Dem  posies  for  de 
ladies." 

Rhoda's  eyes  flashed,  and  her  face  flushed 
^pddenly.  She  comprehended  that  the  emissary 
she  had  gained  was  going  to  work  in  earnest. 

Nelse  lifted  his  basket  carefully  into  the  boat, 
and  arranged  the  shawl  for  Bhoda's  accommoda- 
tion. The  girl  took  possession  of  the  seat,  when 
it  was  draped,  with  satisfaction ;  for  her  pull  up 
stream  had  given  such  a  strain  to  her  arms,  that 
she  was  glad  to  drift  supinely  down  the  same 
track,  while  Nelse  allowed  the  oars  almost  to 
drag  in  his  hands. 

If  a  more  beautifUl  stream  than  the  Wissa- 
hickon  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
city  in  the  world,  Rhoda  C9.yde  had  never  heard 
of  it.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  banks,  the 
massive  old  forest-trees,  rocks  bedded  in  ferns, 
and  cushioned  with  mosses,  forming  precipices 
here,  and  huge  boulders  there,  broke  up  into 
pictures  with  every  twist  and  curve  of  the  stream. 
A  keen  love  of  the  beautiAil  was  as  intense,  al- 
most as  the  more  selfish  passions  in  Rhoda' s  bosom ; 
and  she  gave  herself  up  to  that  exquisite  enjoy- 


ment which  the  SBSthetic  instinct  alone  suggests. 
On  her  way  up-stream,  she  had  been  anxious 
and  harassed  with  doubts.    A  stubborn  old  mind, 
like  that  of  the  retired  slave,  keenly  observant, 
and  educated  in  a  strict  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
by  the  example  of  a  proud,  stem  man,  was  diffi- 
cult material  to  work  upon,  even  in  her  adroit 
hands.    Though  a  slave  fh>m  birth,  Old  Nelse 
had  stored  his  mind  well  with  f^ts,  and  was 
proud  of  the  kind  of  education  that  such  unlet- 
tered men  get  outside  of  books.    Perhaps  he  had 
not  been  altogether  blind  to  the  sentiment  that 
had  existed  during  several  previous  visits  which 
Gen.   Arnold   had  made  to   Philadelphia,   and 
understood  something  of  the  bitterness  which 
the  girl  strove  so  resolutely  to  conceal.    If  he 
did,  that  was  a  strong  incentive  to  all  the  help 
he  had  to  offer  her.    She  was  a  kinswoman  of 
his  master,  very  far  removed,  it  is  true;  still, 
one  the  proud  old  patrician  had  chosen  to  take 
into  his  house,  and  make  a  member  of  his  own 
family.     Therefore,  a  slight  to  her  was,  in  the 
old  negro's  estimation,  a  wrong  to  every  Kings- 
ford  who  had  lived  and  died  since  the  first  of 
that  name  reached  England  with  the  Conqueror. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  abstract  love  which 
Nelse  felt  for  a  king,  located,   in  the  cloudy 
depths  of  his  geography,  aa  fax  off  from  any- 
thing he  knew  of,  as  heaven  is  fh>m  earth,  would 
have  aroused  the  old  fellow  into  such  active 
partisanship,  as  this  idea  of  wounded  family 
pride  inspired. 

Rhoda  had  scorned  to  use  this  plea ;  and  when 
driven  to  it,  veiled  her  personal  interest  in  vague 
language.  But  since  this  hint  had  been  enough 
to  arouse  the  old  negro,  and  feeling  sure  of  her 
emissary,  Rhoda  gave  herself  up  to  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  scene,  as  she  enjoyed  every  other 
sensuous  pleasure. 

There  was  not  a  cushion  of  moss  on  the  rocks, 
or  a  wild  grape-vine  dropping  to  the  water,  that 
escaped  her  admiration.  She  had  the  rare  fac- 
ulty of  flinging  any  subject  f^om  her  mind  when 
its  present  object  was  worked  out,  and  allowed 
no  source  of  gratification  to  escape  her  from  over- 
nervousness,  or  too  much  feeling. 

By-and-by  Sally's  log-cabin  hove  in  sight; 
lodged  in  a  picturesque  nook,  in  the  hilly  bank, 
its  door  wide  open,  and  its  tiny-paned  window 
overrun  with  wild  sweet-briar,  and  morning- 
glories,  not  yet  in  blossom.  Down  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  Sally  herself  was  hard  at  work,  by 
a  fire  she  had  kindled  against  the  charred  side 
of  an  old  chestnut  stump,  over  which  a  brass 
kettle  swung  from  a  stout  wooden  pole  laid  over 
crossed  sticks  driven  deep  in  the  ground.  On 
another  stump,  more  newly  cut,  Sally  had  lodg- 
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«d  her  wash-tub,  and  with  her  arms  deep  in 
the  foamy  suds,  was  basj  at  work.  She  raised 
her  head,  and  rested  a  hand  on  each  side  of  the 
wash-tnb  long  enough  to  take  a  clear  surrey  of 
the  boat,  then  gaye  a  sniff,  and  fell  to  work 


"Well,  SaBy,  I  see  that  you  have  lost  no 
tame,"  said  Rhoda,  leaping  on  shore.  "  Hard 
at  work  ?" 

'<  Dai's  what  pussons  as  have  de  misfortnn' 
to  be  bom  free  niggers  must '  speot.  Them  as 
hasn't  no  owner  to  assist  *em  when  they're  sick, 
and  make  fust-class  loafers  on  'em  when  they  git 
ole,  hain't  nuffin*  but  hard  work  afore  'em  to  der 
end  of  der  lives." 

<*  But  they  have  independence,"  said  Rhoda, 
"  and  that  is  everything." 

« Inderpenderance  !  What  am  dai?  Eveiyone 
is  talking  independerance,  firin'  guns,  and  a  ring- 
in'  der  bells ;«  but  I  don't  know  what  it  is  more'n 
de  bird  fiyin'  inter  dat  tree." 

"  It  is  the  right  to  work  for  yourself,  live  for 
yourself,  tliink  for  yourself,  Sally." 

"  He,  he,  he !"  giggled  Sally,  sweeping  the 
suds  fh)m  her  arms,  and  dashing  it  into  the  tub. 
•*  'Boot  work  nobody  nebber  tried  ter  hinder  me 
from  dat,  sin'  I  can  'member.  Den  'bout  libbin' 
for  one's  self  isn't  bein'  better  off  dan  de  squir> 
rels  and  mushrats.  As  for  tinkin',  dat  is  de 
ony  ting  de  old  man  dar  ebber  wants  to  do  in  dis 
'stablishment." 

"  Look  here,  now,  Sal,  don't  yer  go  to  dispar- 
a^'  de  hiisban'  ob  yer  buzzum.  Doesn't  he 
carry  home  your  close,  and  count»der  change  for 

*'  Garry  home  de  close?  Jes,  once't  yer  done 
it." 

*'  'Bout  countin'  de  change.  Has  I  eb'ber  been 
'hind  hand  'bout  dat?  Speak  up  afore  de  young 
lady,  and  say  if  I  has,  now." 

••'Bout  dat,"  answered  Sally,  with  a  doubtful 
cload  on  her  rather  comely  face,  "  'Bout  dat, 
now,  yer  does  count,  but " 

'•  SaDy,  hasn't  I  tole  yer  agin  and  agin  dat 
'but'  is  a  sneakin'  word  sich  as  no  bom  lady 
ebber  flings  inter  her  husban's  face?  When  you 
demits  dat  I  count,  dat's  'nough." 

Sally  turned  to  Rhoda,  giving  Nelse  the  benefit 
of  her  back,  with  cool  deliberation. 

••  Ter  sec,  mis?,  dat  dar  man  allers  gits  mad  as 
lire  'boat  dat  countin',  'cause  his  count  an'  my 
hefl  is  so  conterdictin'." 

** Don't  I  figgcr  it  up  on  de  slate,  Sal?  Can't 
yer  see  der  writin'  ?" 

••  Dat  am  de  tnif,  and  it  makes  me  proud  as  a 
pea-hen  ter  see  y<»r  a  doin'  of  it,  jes  like  a  white 
gemman  of  no  color.     But  what  I  dejests  ter  is, 
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dat  it  makes  de  money  heft  lighter  ebbery  time 
yer  heap  up  de  figgers.  Dat  is  what  I  deludes 
ter,  Nelse,  and  all  I  means  to  say  is,  figgerin'  is 
costly,  berry  costly." 

Here  Sally  gave  a  shrewd  look  at  the  old  dar- 
key, that  brought  his  eyes  to  the  ground. 

**  Yer  allers  funning  'bout  sich  tings,  Sal ! 
But  don't.  De  young  lady  mought  tink  you  in 
am  est." 

"  Which  I  is,"  retorted  Sally,  seizing  upon 
her  wash-tub  by  both  handles. 

"Don't!"  exclaimed  Nelse,  seizing  upon  the 
tub  which  Sally  was  about  to  lift  fh)m  its  place 
on  the  stump.  *'  Yer  forgets  dat  yer  husban*  is 
standin'  'bout,  an*  willin'  ter  help.  Sich  hefls 
ain't  Mapted  ter  de  delercate  constertution  ob  de 
fair  sect." 

Sally  kept  her  hold  on  the  tub,  turning  her 
face  in  amazement  toward  her  husband. 

'*  Jes  as  if  yer  ever  did  sich  in  yer  life,"  she 
said,  with  scorn  in  her  eyes. 

Here  Rhoda  came  into  the  scene,  anxious  to 
propitiate  the  spirited  woman.  She  stepped  into 
the  boat,  took  the  shawl  which  had  kindled 
Nelse's  admiration  firom  the  seat,  and  brought  it 
up  the  bank. 

"Here,  Bally,  is  something  your  husband 
wished  me  to  select  for  you,"  she  said.  '^No 
woman  at  the  great  house  has  one  with  half  so 
many  colors  in  it.  1  searched  every  store  in 
Philadelphia,  to  find  one  he  thought  grand  enougli 
for  you  to  wear." 

Sally's  black  eyes  flashed,  and  the  strong, 
white  teeth  shone  behind  her  thick,  smiling  lips. 
She  took  the  sliawl,  spread  it  out  upon  the 
bank,  and  for  a  moment  gloated  over  its  goi^ 
geousness. 

"Red,  yaQer,  bine,  green,  all  tangled  ter- 
gether,  a' most  as  big  as  a  table-cloih,  an'  soft 
as  moss.  Now,  miss,  tell  de  Lord's  truf,  did 
my  ole  man  buy  dis  s'perior  article  for  me? 
Am  it  mine?" 

Nelse  held  his  breath,  and  waited  anxiously 
for  the  lady's  answer. 

"  He  certainly  bought  it,  and  for  you,  wishing 
his  wife  to  outshine  the  common  ecryants  at  the 
house,  I  suppose." 

"  Dat  am  jes  so,"  muttered  Nclsc,  greatly  re- 
lieved. "  Dem  high-flyin  yaller  gals  has  had  der 
'dacity  iet  even  demselves  wid  de  pusson  as  is 
de  choice  of  my  heart ;  consekantly,  dat  shawl 
is  'tended  ter  put  'em  back  ter  de  condition 
natur'  contended  for  'em." 

Here  Sally  gathered  the  shawl  in  her  arms, 
and  with  it  the  stalwart  form  of  her  hu5<band. 

"Golly!  Now,  am  dat  yer  'tention,  Noise? 
But  I  knows  it  am  I" 
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Here  Sally  loosened  her  clasp  on  her  husband's 
neck  long  enough  to  plant  a  grateful  kiss  on  his 
face ;  then,  with  a  little  shame-faced  laugh,  she 
turned  toward  Rhoda,  and  forgetting  her  former 
hints,  exclaimed,  triumphantly, 

"It's  allers  jes  so  wid  him,  miss.  No  darkey 
in  dese  parts  ebber  was  so  'tentire  to  de  lady  ob 
his  lub.  I>ar,  now,  Nelse,  yer  can  hist  down  de 
tub.  I  depreciate  jes  as  much  as  if  yer  did 
more  on  it." 

Nelse  lifted  the  tub  with  an  inward  groan. 

"  Now,  yer  kin  go  inter  de  cabin,  and  count 
over  ebbery  penny  in  de  ole  tea-pot,  widout  any- 
body stannin'  by.  If  dat  ain't  'preciation,  what 
am,  I  want  ter  know?" 

•*Not  till  Fs  brought  up  der  rensin  water, 
honey.  Whar  am  de  pail?'*  answered  Nelse, 
warmed  into  generous  connubial  reciprocity  by 
his  wife's  confidence.  "  Not  till  I' s  tried  dis  yer 
shawl  on  de  lubliest  ob  her  sect,"  persisted 
Nelse,  forgetting  the  pail  in  his  ardor  regarding 
the  shawl. 

Here  the  shawl  was  folded,  oornerwise,  and 
draped  around  the  delighted  Sally,  who  examined 
it  right  and  left,  arranged  and  re-arrranged  ito 
gorgeous  folds,  and  at  last  ran  down  to  the 
stream,  which  flung  back  her  image  like  a  mirror, 
and  fluttered  there  like  some  immense  tropical 
bird  pluming  itself  on  the  bank. 

"When  I  come  again,  you  shall  have  a  ban- 
danna to  match  the  shawl,"  said  Bhoda,  as  she 
passed  the  woman,  on  her  way  to  the  boat. 
"That  is  your  husband's  present  The  hand- 
kerchief will  be  mine." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

"You  have  spoken  to  this  man.  You  have 
dared  to  disobey  me." 

"  Oh,  father,  I  did  not  intend  to  I  We  met  by 
accident,  and  I  could  not  help  speaking  when  he 
inquired  so  kindly  after  mamma.  It  would  have 
been  so  ungrateful." 

Mr.  Kingsford  frowned  blackly  on  the  poor 
girl,  who  had  been  brave  enough  to  tell  him  of 
the  few  precious  moments  she  had  spent  with 
her  lover.  The  burden  of  obligations  which  this 
man  had  imposed  on  him  was  irksome  enough ; 
but,  added  to  this  was  a  constant  dread  that  such 
chance  interviews  as  were  probable,  so  long  as 
Barringford  remained  in  the  same  city  with  his 
daughter,  might  lead  to  open  defiance  of  his 
authority,  and  perpetual  separation  fh)m  his 
chUd. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  such  suspicions 
wauld  have  been  impossible  to  his  proud  spirit ;  ; 
Juit  party  feeling  had  deeply  embittered  him  ef  ; 


late,  and  he  had  gradually  been  drawn  under  an 
influence  of  which  he  was  quite  unconscious. 

While  his  favor  was  withdrawn  from  Grace, 
and  Mrs.  Kingsford' s  gentle  influence  weakened 
by  illness,  Rhoda  Clyde  had,  with  the  cunning 
of  a  serpent,  but  the  apparent  openness  of  a  reck- 
less nature,  gained  upon  his  confidence,  and,  in 
a  great  degree,  influenced  his  actions.  This  man 
was  not,  in  his  own  nature,  suspicious.  Bitterly 
prejudiced  he  might  be;  and  prejudice  is,  in 
itself,  ui\just;  but  the  vices  of  a  weak  or  small 
character  were  absolutely  unknown  to  him.  These 
things  could  only  impress  him  through  artftil  in- 
sinuations, or  apparently  frank  confidences,  such 
as  poisoned  the  air  he  breathed,  while  that  girl 
partook  of  its  atmosphere.  Common  slander  he 
would  have  rebuked ;  opei»  charges  he  was  sure 
to  investigate.  But  Rhoda  ventured  on  none  of 
these.  She  hinted  at  confidences  that  nothing 
would  tempt  her  to  betray ;  at  the  necessity  for 
great  watchfulness  on  her  part,  that  the  honor 
of  the  family  should  not  be  betrayed,  or  suffer 
from  the  proud  confidence  of  its  head  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  about  him. 

The  confession  that  Grace  had  just  made  coq* 
firmed  these  hints  into  certainties,  rather  than 
abated  them,  and  the  blackness  of  many  hoarded 
suspicions  was  in  the  frown  bent  upon  that  fair 
girl,  as  she  stood  trembling  before  him,  with 
truth  on  her  lips,  and  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

"  This  is  open  disobedience,"  he  said,  sternly. 

"  No,  father.    I  have  said  it  was  an  accident." 

"People  do  not  stop  to  speak  without  pre- 
meditation, and^cannot  meet  often  by  accident.^ 

Grace  drew  her  lithe  figure  up  with  a  touch 
of  true  dignity.  In  her  way,  she  could  be  proud 
as  the  man  before  her. 

<*  Father,  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Is  your  own  child  likely  to  depart  firozn 
that  ?" 

"Once  I  should  have  said  no;  but  treason 
seems  to  have  crept  in  even  here." 

"Oh,  father!" 

There  was  astonishment  and  pain  in  this  cry. 
It  went  to  the  proud  man's  heart. 

"  TeU  me  every  word  that  passed  between  you 
and  this  specious  rebel.  Let  me  judge  of  him 
from  your  own  lips." 

"  I  wiU,  father,  though  it  may  offend  you." 

"No  doubt.    Goon." 

**I  had  been  sitting  by  mamma  a  long  time. 
She  insisted  that  I  had  a  headache,  and  must  go 
out  for  a  walk.  I  did  not  care  to  go.  Indeed,  I 
did  not.  But  she  insisted,  and  I  left  her,  but  not 
till  I  had  asked  Rhoda  to  sit  with  mamma  while 
I  was  absent.  So  I  went  out  Chestnut  street, 
toward  the  green  fields. 
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'*  As  I  walked,"  she  added,  suppressing  a  | 
sob,  *'  a  man  on  horseback  came  riding  up  the  | 
road,  and  passed  me,  lifting  his  hat,  and  bowing  ; 
low.  It  was  Gen.  Arnold.  He  rode  on  beyond, 
then  dismounted  and  led  his  horse.  The  fences 
were  high«  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  person 
was  with  him.  Then  I  walked  on,  thinking  of 
the  time  when  he  was  a  constant  risitor  at  our 
house."  i 


**But  he  dismounted  and  walked  by  your  side 
in  a  public  thoroughfare  ?" 

"  Yes." 

•*  And  urged  you,  no  doubt,  to  break  over  all 
bounds,  and  defy  the  authority  of  a  tyrannical 
father." 

Grace  lifted  her  eyes  bright  with  eager  denial. 

*»  No  father,  he  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor 
a  word  that  would  have  angered  you.     Only — 


•*  Why  not?"  interposed  Mr.  Kingsford.  "The  j  only  that  nothing  could  ever  change  him,  and 
man  never  was  more  than  half  a  traitor  to  his  that  I  was  to  be  patient  and  faithful.  That  was 
king."  \  all,  except  that  he  spoke  so  tenderly  of  mamma." 

*'  Yoa  did  not  eare  so  much  for  these  weary  Mr.  Kingsford  turned  away ;  that  gentle  girl 
questions  once,  dear  father."  !  had  subdued  the  resentment  with  which  he  had 

*<  Because  I  scorned  the  efforts  these  plebeian  \  at  first  accosted  her.     She  followed  and  touched 
statesmen  and  generals  were  making.     Because,  •  his  hand. 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  1  liked  the  men.     But  ' 


rebellion  is  showing  a  firont  in  these  latter  days, 
which  all  true  friends  of  the  government  must 
recognise  with  indignation.  No  man  who  fights 
for  this  rebellion,  or  speaks  in  its  behalf,  shall 
ever  find  a  welceme  under  my  roof,  or  hold 
social  intercourse  with  any  member  of  my  family." 

Grace  unconsciously  clasped  her  hands  in  the 
appeal  she  dared  not  make  in  words. 

Mr.  Kingsford  saw  the  unconscious  movement, 
and  steeled  his  heart  against  it. 

*'  Well,  I  presume  it  was  not  to  see  Gen. 
Arnold  ride  by  that  you  waited  on  the  road?" 

"  Waited  ?  I  did  not  do  that,  but  was  return- 
ing, when  other  hoofs  sounded  on  the  road.  It 
was  Mr.  Barringford,  coming  toward  the  city. 
What  could  I  do?  Not  turn  back  again,  that 
would  have  been  to  meet  him ;  so  I  walked  on, 
never  once  looking  up  till  be  was  by  my  side. 
How  could  I  help  speaking  to  him  then  ?  He 
had  been  our  friend  so  long,  and,  oh,  father,  I 
loved  him  so.  Forgive  me !  Forgive  me !  For 
if  it  is  a  crime,  I  am  a  great  sinner !" 

"  You  are  a  perverse,  foolish  girl,"  answered 
Kingsford,  impatiently.  "  Well,  so  far  as  this, 
you  were  less  culpable  than  I  supposed.  There 
was  no  arranged  meeting,  then." 

'*  I  did  not  dream  of  seeing  him  when  I  went 
out.  How  should  I?  Had  you  not  forbidden 
me  to  meet  him,  or  to  write?" 

Kingsford  looked  at  his  daughter  keenly,  some 
suspicion,  half  dispersed  by  her  fVankness,  still 
lingered  in  his  mind.  But  in  his  soul  he  loved 
the  giri ;  and  how  could  he  look  into  those  soft, 
fi»nk  eyes,  and  distrust  her? 

••  Still  you  did  speak  with  him?" 

**  A  few  words." 

'<And  those  words?" 


*•  Father,  you  are  no  longer  angry  with  me?" 

*'  No,  child  I  Only  be  careful  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  happens  again,"  was  the  relenting 
answer. 

The  kindly  tones  in  his  voice  brought  tears 
into  the  girl's  eyes.  She  bent  her  head  and 
timidly  kissed  the  hand  that  lingered  in  hers. 

That  moment  Rhoda  Clyde  came  into  the  li- 
brary with  a  book  in  her  hand.  Seeing  the  father 
and  child  together,  she  hesitated.  But  Grace  left 
the  room. 

''You  have  spoken  with  her?"  said  Rhoda, 
gliding  toward  a  book-case.  "  No  doubt  she  de- 
nied it." 

'*  On  the  contrary,  she  admits  that  Barringford 
met  her  on  the  road,  by  accident." 

"  Only  by  accident,"  rejoined  Rhoda,  with  a 
faint  smile.  '*  I  fancied  that  she  must  have  seen 
me.     Now  I  am  certain  of  it." 

The  frown  came  back  to  Kingsford* s  face,  and 
he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  library  with 
unceasing  restlessness.     At  last  he  paused. 

<<  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  in  this  than  my 
daughter  herself  admits,"  he  said. 

Rhoda  was  busy  at  one  of  the  book-cases,  and 
hesitated  to  answer. 

"  You  seem  to  have  doubts  yet." 

"  No,  I  never  have  doubts  of  one  thing,"  an- 
swered the  girl,  smiling.  '*And  that  is,  that 
great  love  can  cloud  the  finest  intellect  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  find  a  Brutus  in  every  father." 

**  You  have  seen  something  more.     You " 

"  No,  no.  I  only  spoke  in  a  general  way ; 
but  it  certainly  is  true  that  great  minds  are  the 
most  easily  deceived.  The  low  cunning,  which 
is  the  wisdom  of  cowards  and  children,  lies  at 
all  times  beneath  their  comprehension.  How  can 
they  guard  against  motives  and  actions  so  far 


"  I  cannot  repeat  them  all.    One  does  not  re-  \  beneath  the  level  of  their  own  thoughts  that  they 
member,"  answered  the  girl,  blushing  painfully  |  are  never  looked  for?" 
tinder  her  fhther*!  searching  glance.  \      <*  You  mean  to  say " 
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*'  That  our  dear  Grace  is  terribly  in  love  with 
this  young  traitor,  whose  will  is  stronger  than 
hers ;  and  such  accidents,  as  she  calls  this  meet- 
ing, are  at  least  dangerous,  unless  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law.' 

"  That  never  can  happen,"  was  the  stem  re- 
joinder. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  can  help  it.   But " 

"  Help  it  I  Has  a  father  no  authority  ?" 
*'  Over  a  child  who  shares  his  pride,  and  feels 
the  value  of  his  position,  yes.  But  a  young 
creature,  just  out  of  the  school-room,  can  hardly 
appreciate  the  inheritance  of  greatness,  which 
she  will  prize  at  Its  full  worth  in  after  years. 
With  her,  love  is  supreme." 

Mr.  Kingsford  had  checked  his  walk,  and 
stood  before  the  girl,  searching  her  face. 

*'  You  have  been  watchful  over  my  child  du- 
ring her  mother's  illness." 

**  Very  watchftil,  and  very  tender  of  her.  Can 
you  doubt  that?  Loving  her  so  much,  and  ow- 
ing everything  to  your  bounty,  how  could  I  do 

less " 

Kingsford  lifted  his  hand  impatiently. 
**  Do  not  speak  of  bounty,  child.    Are  you  not 
of  the  same  race  and  blood  of  my  own  daughter  ? 
There  can  be  no  bounty  between  us — at  least 
with  me." 

"  But  with  me  !" 

A  slow  pallor  spread  over  Bhoda's  face  as  she 
said  this ;  and  a  third  party  might  have  seen  that 
in  those  few  words  lived  a  bitter  meaning  which 
Mr.  Kingsford  was,  in  his  munificence,  incapable 
of  understanding.  The  girl  had  said  truly,  there  is 
something  in  the  craft  of  mean  spirits  more  dan- 
gerous than  open  strife,  because  greatness  never 
stoops  to  the  comprehension  of  such  natures, 
and,  where  it  docs  comprehend,  despises  them 
too  much  for  prudent  safeguard. 

Strong  men  crush  serpents,  but  allow  smaller 
reptiles  to  swarm  unheeded ;  yet  the  bite  of  a 
spider  is  sometimes  as  fatal  as  the  fang  of  a  rattle- 
snake. Even  while  looking  into  Rhoda  Clyde's 
face,  her  kinsman  and  benefactor  failed  to  read 
the  bitter  feeling  of  dependence  that  turned  it 
BO  white. 

**  I  am  sure  that  you  love  my  girl,  and,  being 
a  woman,  have  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
Js  best  for  her.  I  do  not  wish  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  the  child,  but  if  you  know  anything  likely 
to  lead  her  into  peril,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should 
be  informed." 

I  cannot  describe  the  subtle  intonation  of  voice, 
or  the  deprecating  glance  which  gave  a  ^ricioiis 
eloquence  to  what,  in  words,  seemed  a  generous 
answer  to  this  appeal. 

•*  Neither  is  it  my  wish  to  betray  anything  the 


I 


dear  girl  may  do.  If  I  have  given  you  a  hint 
of  her  meetings  with  this  young  traitor,  it  was 
against  every  impulse  of  my  heart." 

**  I  am  sure  of  that,  Bhoda.  It  does  not  be- 
come the  men  or  women  of  our  line  to  hold  sur- 
veillance over  each  other :  some  better  vtray  must 
be  found  to  break  up  this  entanglement." 

"That  can  nevv  be,  while  Barringford  is  in 
the  rebel  Congress,  and  my  sweet  cousin  in  the 
neighborhood,"  said  Rhoda,  with  placid  thought- 
fulness.  **  She  cannot  be  safe  from  his  pursuit 
in  a  city  thronged  with  traitors." 

A  fox-like  side^glance  was  cast  upon  the  face 
of  Mr.  Kingsford,  as  Rhoda  ventured  upon  this 
hint,  and  her  eyes  lighted  when  she  saw  the 
swift  gleam  of  some  new  idea  break  slowly  over 
it. 

**You  are  right.  Philadelphia  is  hardly  the 
place  where  a  loyal  gentleman  can  breathe  free- 
ly, since  the  rebel  Congress  has  been  here;  nor  is 
a  fair  girl,  with  the  prospectn  of  my  daughter,  safe 
among  the  malcontents." 

**  Any  one  of  whom,  under  their  democratic 
leveling  system,  thinks  himself  her  peer,"  said 
Rhoda. 

"  But  where  can  she  escape  them?" 
"  Hardly  anywhere,  unless  it  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of   some  city  kept    loyal  by   British 
troops.     There,  indeed,  she  would  not  only  es- 
cape these  rebel  attentions,  but  meet  the  chivalry 
of  England,  peers,  with  the  sons  of  peers,  and 
might  choose  among  the  highest.     But  here  the 
presence  of  such  men  is  impossible." 
Kingsford  shook  his  head. 
"  Our  soldiers  are  just  driven  out  from  Boston. 
New  York  is  in  the  hands  of  Washington  and  his 
hordes,  and  here  the  rebel  Congress  pretends  to 
hold  authority." 

A  faint  smile  crept  up  to  Rhoda's  lips,  but  she 
suppressed  it  sharply.  The  time  had  not  come 
when  she  could  speak  without  betraying  her 
sources  of  information. 

*'I  understand  how  hopeless  the  idea  is,  and 
did  but  speak  of  it  as  a  possible  thing  in  the 
changes  of  war,"  she  said. 

"  I  only  wish  it  were  possible ;  for  the  presence 
of  these  men,  who  call  themselves  patriots,  and 
talk  like  emperors,  makes  this,  my  old  home,  re 
pulsive  to  me." 

"But  just  now  it  is  the  safest  place,"  saiCi 
Rhoda.  "  Except  for  Grace.  Tlie  very  safest." 
With  these  gentle  words,  Rhoda  Clyde  left  the 
library  with  the  look  of  a  person  who  carried 
heavy  burdens  with  her,  which  she  must  shar* 
with  no  one. 

As  Rhoda  was  passing  through  the  hall,  Oh] 
Nelse  came  softly  in  at  the  back  entrance,  and 
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imui«  a  sign,  that  arrested  her  with  one  foot  on 
thefttairs. 

'*  Mias  Rhoder,  dat  am  de  fiist  letter.  De  boy 
1  told  you  ob  jee  handed  it  ter  me,  to  drap  in  aa 
I  WM  a  goin'  strait  by  der  sloop  aa  am  ready  to 
Bail  for  York.  In  course,  I  was  hangin'  'bout, 
wid  de  fish ;  and  dat  boy  was  so  blamed  lasy,  he 
WIS  safe  sure  to  hand  'em  over.  Here  it  am. 
Look  at  'em  quick,  miss,  'cause  I's  bound  ter  git 
ter  dat  sloop  'fore  she  sails,  'cordin*  ter  promise." 

fthoda  took  the  letter,  and  telling  the  old  negro 
to  wait,  ran  up  stairs.  Once  in  her  own  room, 
she  locked  the  door,  went  to  her  desk,  and  tak- 
ing a  pen-knife  from  it,  passed  the  blade  dex- 
terously under  the  dainty  little  seal,  on  which 
some  fanciful  derice  was  pressed  into  the  pale- 
green  wax.  Her  hand  had  been  steady  enough 
SB  she  performed  this  treacherous  act,  but  it 
shook  like  a  reed  as  she  unfolded  the  letter, 
and  read  it  swiftly  Arom  beginning  to  end. 
Twice  she  read  it  through,  with  growing  excite- 
ment, then  carefully  fastened  the  seal  again ; 
and,  softly  unlocking  the  door,  ran  noiselessly 
down  stairs. 

"  Here,  Nelse,  is  the  letter.  I  only  wanted  to 
Ke  who  it  was  for.  Be  sure  and  give  it  to  the 
right  person,  and  in  time,  and  say  nothing." 

"  Ole  Nelse  hain't  forgot  'bout  dat  shawl,  miss. 
I  'clare,  Sal's  jes  gone  crazy  ober  it  I" 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind.  Make  haste  with 
the  letter." 

While  Nelse  was  fastening  the  letter  under  the 
lining  of  his  old  three-cornered  hat,  Rhoda  hur- 
ried up  stairs  again,  flung  herself  on  the  couch, 
and  clasping  both  hands  over  her  head,  reviewed 
its  contents  in  her  mind  with  keen  satisfaction. 

"  Does  he  know  of  this  ?  If  not,  I  have  a  new 
net  to  weave.  If  yes,  the  old  idea  is  easy  enough. 
Oh,  it  is  wonderful,  when  one  is  resolved  on  a 
thing,  how  events  crowd  toward  it  I  Who  would 
have  believed  this  ?  It  may  chance  that  my  fair 
bdy  will  do  half  my  work.  At  any  rate,  I  thank 
her!     I  thank  her!" 

Up  from  the  couch  Rhoda  sprang,  too  keenly 
excited  for  rest  in  any  form,  and  roved  around 
the  room,  passing  back  and  forth  in  feverish 


haste,  her  cheeks  burning  with  hot  carnation, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  subtle  flame.  Sometimes 
she  would  clasp  and  unclasp  her  hands  as  she 
walked ;  sometimes  fold  them  together  tightly, 
and  fSedl  into  thought,  smiling  always,  and  at 
times  breaking  into  a  low  laugh. 

By-and-by  she  calmed  herself,  and  went  softly 
to  Mrs.  Kingsford's  room,  where  Grace  sat  with 
her  mother. 

They  were  talking  of  the  new  trouble  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  girl,  and  sat,  with  clasped  hands, 
tenderly  regarding  each  other,  when  Rhoda  eame 
in,  and  softly  east  her  arms  around  the  girl. 

"  Don't  fret  about  it,  darling,"  she  said.  **l 
saw  all  that  happened,  myself,  and  told  your 
father  about  it,  after  he  had  heard  from  some 
mischief-maker.  He  believes  all  that  you  said, 
now." 

The  color  mounted  into  the  pale  face  of  Mrs. 
Kingsford,  and  burned  up  into  the  girl's  fore, 
head.  Both  felt  the  sting  of  this  speech,  and  a 
thrill  of  indignation  passed  from  one  white  hand 
to  the  other.  Did  Mr.  Kingsford  doubt  Grace, 
and  believe  Rhoda? 

*'  I  was  walking  out ;  for,  after  listening  at  the 
door  here,  I  felt  sure  that  our  sweet  mother  slept, 
and  would  not  disturb  her.  Well,  I  followed, 
intending  to  join  you,  Grace,  when  Mr.  Bar- 
ringford  rode  up.  Then  I  turned  down  the 
cross-road." 

"Down  which  General  Arnold  was  riding," 
said  Grace,  quickly;  for  she  remembered  that 
this  officer  had  dismounted  in  the  road,  and 
seemed  to  be  conversing  with  some  one. 

"Was  he?  Then  he  must  have  ridden  fast; 
for  I  saw  nothing  of  him,"  answered  Rhoda,  in 
whose  face  the  color  deepened.  "  But  who  is  that 
coming  now  ?  Some  horseman  at  a  swift  gallop. 
He  turns  this  way  I  He  passes  between  the 
lions  I     It  is  some  one  with  news  I" 

Grace  sprang  to  her  feet.  Mrs.  Kingsford 
arose  fully  from  her  couch,  and  looked  through 
the  window,  wondering.  Both  girls  hurried  down 
stairs,  and  reached  the  hall  just  as  the  door 
opened,  and  the  horseman  leaped  from  his  saddle. 
(to  be  continued.  ) 
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BowM  hj  her  gntTe  is  ■inging 

A  biid  la  plamage  gnj ; 
His  tones  md  mmaorj  bringing 

or  her,  the  lored,  away. 
Singioftlyl  Oh,  ring  sweetly  1 

Make  raiurfc  o*er  her  grare ; 
Hoag  dafadee  nodding  meekly. 

Where  gnm  and  Tiolets  wave. 


O'er  head  a  weeping  wiDow 

Waree  gently  to  and  fro; 
While  I,  aboTe  her  pillow, 

Bend  In  my  grief  and  woe. 
Bhe*siBfeI   My  babe  in  sleeping, 

With  hands  clasped  softly  o'er 
A  bosom,  where  the  heart-throbe 

Are  hushed  forerermore. 


A    COTTAGE    TBAGEDY. 


BY    BLLA    BODMAN     CHUBCH. 


It  was  a  finished  poem,  that  cottage ;  made,  ' 
too,  like  a  poem,  out  of  nothing ;  converted  from 
a  sort  of  shanty  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the 
residence  of  a  wild  Arab  tribe  of  O* Flaherty's, 
whose  over-full  quiver  of  the  poor  man's  blessings 
were  a  constant  affliction  to  their  neighbors,  to  a 
rustic  lodge,  where  poets  and  artiste  might  rejoice 
to  live.  We  had  done  it  all  ourselves,  too,  and 
done  it  well,  because  we  were  women. 

We  had  been  obliged,  of  course,  to  see  a  greasy 
coat  or  two  hung  on  our  front  fence  for  days  in 
succession,  while  the  owners  put  our  very  irregu- 
lar grounds  into  some  sort  of  order ;  and  trees 
bad  to  be  iewn  down  here  and  there,  every 
stump  of  which  was  instantly  converted  into  a 
rustic  fiower-vase;  and  the  garden  had  to  be 
laid  out  and  planted  first,  to  give  us  a  fair  start. 
One  obstinate  rocky  mound,  that  could  neither 
be  moved  nor  ignored,  was,  by  a  sudden  flash  of 
inspiration,  transmuted  into  a  rockery.  Ferns, 
and  all  manner  of  pretty  wild  things,  were 
planted  over  it;  and  we  congratulated  each 
other  upon  being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods.  ; 
Afterward,  however,  we  changed  our  minds. 
The  wild  things  took  kindly  to  the  soil,  and  in 
many  instances,  were  prettier  than  what  we 
bought  of  the  florist. 

Meanwhile,  our  house  was  unique,  and  so 
pretty,  as  we  told  each  other  every  hour  in  the 
day.  We  had  furnished  it  principally  with  pack- 
ing-boxes, with  the  addition  of  a  few  such  trifles 
as  creton,  small  mattresses,  Swiss  muslin,  pink 
and  blue  ribbons,  etc.,  and  thereby  developed  a 
gift  for  upholstering  that,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  going  to  housekeeping  with  next  to 
nothing  to  spend  for  fUrniture,  might  have  kept 
company  with  that  countless  array  of  gems  of 
purest  ray  serene,  and  flowers  that  are  bom  to 
blush  unseen.  To  be  sure,  the  nature  of  our  be- 
longings required  us  to  move  among  them  as 
carefully  as  though  they  had  been  made  of  glass, 
or  were  likely  to  vanish  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  dream ;  and  each  day  was  sandwiched  be- 
tween an  immense  amount  of  folding  and  unfold- 
ing, tying  and  untying,  putting  up  and  taking 
down  ;  but,  so  far  as  mere  prettiness  went,  they 
were  certainly  very  pretty. 

It  was  really  exciting  to  take  old   kitchen 
chairs,  and  paint  them  a  bright  vermilion,  put- 
ting in  seats  of  broad  scarlet  and  white  worsted 
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braid ;  or  to  convert  a  fossil  remain  from  some 
one's  great-grandmother's  parlor  into  an  ebony 
afiiair,  with  a  stripe  of  dead  gold.  But  dabbling 
in  vermilion  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  tiger  s 
taste  of  blood,  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  refrain 
from  giving  everything  a  coat  of  melted  sealing- 
wax.  Shellac,  too,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare; 
and  one  of  us  was  found  walking  in  her  deep, 
with  the  vai-nish-bottle  and  brush  in  hand,  just 
about  to  try  its  virtues  on  the  countenance  of 
her  unsuspicious  relative. 

Aside  from  our  creative  faculties,  our  cottage 
may  be  said  to  have  been  ftimished  fh)m  other 
people's  garrets;  and  while  collecting  together 
our  household  gods,  we  found  ourselves  casting 
covetous  eyes  on  every  piece  of  furniture  that 
looked  at  all  out  of  the  common  way.  The  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  applied  to  a  local  habitation, 
was  particularly  fascinating  to  Bohemians  like 
ourselves,  who  had  hitherto  haunted  city  board- 
ing-houses, until  the  obliging  demise  of  a  distant 
relative  somewhere  in  the  western  wilds  put  us 
in  possession  of  an  elegant  insufficiency,  on  the 
strength  of  which  we  became  landed  proprietors  ; 
for  the  cottage  was  offered  to  us  for '  *  a  mere  song, ' ' 
and  we  had  strong  hankerings  after  a  roof  of 
our  own. 

So,  after  singing  the  song,  which  meant  mak- 
ing quite  a  hole  in  our  bank-stock,  we  set  about 
transforming  our  purchase  with  such  womanly 
energy,  that  we  were  soon  regarded  as  the  espe- 
cial torments  of  all  the  shiftless  men  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  professed  to  do  odd  jobs. 
They  did  not  like  being  interrupted  in  the  amus- 
ing occupation  of  twirling  their  thumbs  to  do 
things  right  off,  or  not  at  all.  <•  Just  like  wo- 
men I"  they  grumbled;  and,  with  an  injured 
expression  of  countenance,  they  crawlod  about 
their  tasks,  and  accomplished  about  as  much  in 
a  day  as  we  eould  have  done  in  two  hours,  had 
we  been  gifted  with  the  physical  strength. 

But  things  got  done  somehow;   and  having 
worked  like  bees  inside  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  the  traditional  *•  respectable 
woman,'*  who  seems  to  be   the   indispensable 
!  appendage  to  such  households,  we  were  ready 
to  stop  existing,  and  begin  to  live.     So  delicious 
i  as  that  first  meal,  under  our  own  roof,  tasted, 
I  though   it  consisted   of  bread  and  butter,  and 
I  round  hearts,  eaten  off  a  packiug>box ;  and  wc 
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felt  very  much  like  children  playing   "baby- 
house." 

By-and-by,  TisitOTS  came ;  yiaitors  ftom  palatial 
maoaions,  who  assured  us  that  our  little  nest  was 
charming;  "so  like  things  one  sees  abroad.'* 
But  one  lady,  an  enrious  sort  of  person,  after  : 
glancing  rather  superciliously  at  our  rockery  ' 
and  ferns,  and  other  rural  belongings,  asked, 
carelessly, 

<*And  yon  don't  feel  afraid  here,  with  all 
these  dark  woods  so  near?'' 

"Aftaid!"  We  laughed  at  the  idea.  We  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  Every  one  told  us  that 
it  was  such  a  particularly  safe  place. 

••  Every  place  is  safe,"  replied  the  visitor,  sen- 
tentaously,  "until  something  happens." 

Now,  wasn't  it  hateful  of  her?  We  had  very 
little  peace  after  that ;  and  although  one  side  of 
Che  cottage  was  close  upon  the  road,  we  could  ; 
not  forget  that  the  other  was  in  the  shadow  oV 
the  woods.  It  was  a  one-storied  affair,  too. 
Our  sleeping-room  was  down  stairs,  and  up 
stairs  was  only  an  attic,  where  the  respectable 
woman  enjoyed  the  sound  slumbers  of  the  un- 
'imaginative. 

On  the  night  of  the  very  day  when  we  had 
been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our  unprotected  state, 
our  fears  culminated.  Dot  pooh-poohed  them, 
to  be  sure,  and  pretended  not  to  be  disturbed  in 
the  least.  But  the  conviction  that  we  were  des- 
tined to  have  our  throats  cut  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  was  gaining  upon  me.  I  glared  about, 
uneasily,  in  the  moonlight ;  but  the  trees  only 
cast  quiet  shadows  over  the  road,  and  the  vines 
trembled  a  little  in  the  night  air. 

I  was  roused,  finally,  from  a  half-sleep,  by  a 
aabdued  sound  of  voices  under  the  window,  and 
ao  ague-fit  immediately  took  possession  of  me. 
I  shook  and  shook ;  the  very  bed  was  shaken 
under  me,  and  I  wondered  that  it  didn't  waken 
Dot. 

The  wretches  outside  were  probably  discussing 
the  easiest  means  of  effecting  an  entrance,  of 
course,  with  the  olrject  of  plunder,  and  I  imme- 
diately ran  over  in  my  mind  an  inventory  of  our 
available  possessions.  "  Your  silver,  or  your 
life!"  would,  doubtless,  be  the  war-cry;  and  I 
thought,  with  a  groan,  of  our  great-grandmo- 
ther's tea-pot,  that  had  been  an  object  of  worship 
in  the  family  ever  since  I  could  remember ;  and 
a  hideous-looking  idol  it  was.  There  was  not 
much  else  beside  spoons,  forks,  and  a  few  trifles. 
But  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  we  could 
make  a  stand  upon  that  tea-pot.  Perhaps  we 
had  better  follow  the  example  of  the  lone  lady, 
who  nightly  placed  her  silver  in  a  basket  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  stair-case,  with  a  note  requesting 


ing  burglars  to  decamp  quietly  with  their  booty, 
and  not  molest  the  inmates.  If  we  could  only 
rouse  Matilda  in  her  attic  !  And  what  a  desira- 
ble sleeping-place  that  attic  seemed  to  be  just 
then !     But  I  dared  not  attempt  to  move. 

Presently,  Dot  whispered, 

"  Are  you  awake?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  with  chattering  teeth,  "  I 
have  been  awake  for  an  hour." 

"  So  have  I.     What  can  we  do  ?" 

"  Bid  each  other  farewell,  like  the  Babes  in 
the  Woods,"  was  my  cheerful  reply,  as  I  drew 
the  bed-clothes  over  my  head,  "  and  depart  this 
life  with  what  grace  we  may." 

"  Priscilla  Driftwood  1"  exclaimed  Dot,  bounc- 
ing up  in  bed,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  I'm  perfectly 
ashamed  of  you  I  Depart  this  life,  indeed  I  After 
all  we've  done  to  get  settled  in  a  home  of  our 
own.  Let  them  take  the  silver,  and  welcome; 
it  isn't  at  all  likely  that  they  want  us.  But  any- 
thing is  better  than  this  suspense." 

And  Dot  was  fairly  out  upon  the  floor,  and  at 
the  beaufetf  before  I  could  stop  her.  The  moon- 
light showed  everything  distinctly,  and  I  felt,  as 
I  lay  there  shaking  and  helpless,  that  I  was  liv- 
ing in  a  story,  and  that  all  these  incidents  were 
purely  imaginative.  I  read  lately  of  a  heroine 
who  was  described  as  "  a  graceful  young  lady, 
with  a  wealth  of  golden  hair."  My  sister  Dot 
was  all  this,  and  much  more,  as  she  flitted  about 
with  the  softening  grace  of  moonlight  upon  her 
fhce ;  and,  wrapping  herself  in  a  scarlet  shawl, 
she  grasped  the  teapot,  and  ran  to  the  window. 

Two  men  were  there,  and  a  wagon — they  were 
fully  equipped  for  their  unrighteous  spoils ;  and 
with  a  spasm  of  courage,  Dot  threw  up  the  sash, 
and,  thrusting  the  teapot  at  them,  gasped  out, 

"Take  it  quickly,  and  be  off!  There  is  no- 
thing else  in  the  house  worth  taking." 

One  of  the  burglars  immediately  raised  his 
hat,  and  came  nearer ;  the  other  stared  at  the 
apparition  with  a  vacant  grin  on  his  face. 

"  Sure,  an'  it's  crazy  she  is,  intirely,"  he  mut- 
tered, with  a  decided  brogue. 

"  Go  this  instant !"  continued  Dot,  getting  very 
indignant.  "  I  tell  you  we  have  nothing  else  for 
you,  and  you  have  nearly  killed  my  sister  I" 

"  We  are  really  Yery  sorry,"  said  the  taller  of 
the  two.  "  But  we  are  in  considerable  trouble, 
and  would  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  gen- 
tleman about  the  house  ?" 

"  None  that  is  ftwake,"  replied  Dot,  with  great 
caution,  as  she  looked  steadily  at  the  speaker. 

But  he  began  to  laugh ;  and,  to  my  great 
amazement.  Dot  laughed,  too. 

"  There  certainly  is  a  mistake  here,"  said  the 
gentleman,  who  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to 
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her  being  a  lunatio.  **  We  have  met  with  a  seri- 
ous accident  in  tho  breaking  down  of  the  wagon, 
and  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  asking  for  ; 
help,  not  knowing  that  your  house  was  occupied 
only  by  ladies.  Pray,  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
young  man,  and  forgive  the  alarm  that  I  would 
not,  for  worlds,  haye  caused  you." 

Here  I  came  to  the  rescue,  having  poetically  at- 
tired myself  in  a  disreputable  wrapper  that  should 
have  been  in  the  rag-bag  long  ago,  and  with  my 
hair  screwed  into  an  ugly  little  knot  on  top  of 
my  head ;  but  of  all  this  I  only  became  conscious 


off;  and,  with  many  thanks  and  apologies,  our 
new  acquaintance  departed. 

*<  I  declare,"  exclaimed  Dot,  as  we  sought  our 
couch  again  for  what  remained  of  the  night,  **  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  throw  that  horrid  old  tea- 
pot out  of  the  window ;  such  an  absurd  figure  as 
I  must  have  cut  with  it  1" 

*'  You  need  not  mind  the  teapot,"  I  groaned. 
"  Think  of  my  wrapper  1  The  first  rag^man  that 
comes  along  shall  have  it." 

In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Irving  came,  and  brought 
his  mother — a  charming  elderly  lady,  who  seem- 


when  it  was  too  late.  It  did  not  seem  enough  that  i  ed  to  take  us  at  once  under  her  wing,  and  coa- 
I  had  been  named  Friscilla.  I  was  fated  always  to  doled  with  us  in  the  most  motherly  fashion  on 
appear  at  a  disadvantage ;  while  the  name  of  the  fright  we  must  have  suffered.  But  aU  this 
Dorothy  could  not  crush  my  more  favored  sister,  was  to  Dot,  of  course ;  I  only  came  in  as  make- 
We  finally  came  to  an  understanding ;  and  now    weight;  for  my  hair  didn't  **  ripple  to  my  waist" 


that  the  veil  of  terror  was  lifted  from  our  eyes, 
our  burglars  resolved  themselves  into  u  very 
nice-looking  young  gentleman,  and  his  Hiber- 
nian charioteer — the  former  of  whom  had  lost 
the  night-train  a  mile  or  two  off,  and  had  en- 
gaged the  latter  to  drive  him  to  his  father's  resi- 
dence, about  ten  miles  distant.  But  Patrick's 
vehicle  gave  out  unexpectedly,  and  retired  on 
the  disabled  list  just  in  front  of  our  domicil ; 
and  after  discussing  the  matter  awhile,  and  al- 
most preparing  to  spend  the  night  in  the  road, 
they  had  just  decided  to  pull  our  bell,  when 
Dot  made  such  an  unexpected  onset  upon  them 
with  the  silver  teapot. 

Mr.  Irving  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  article 
so  generously  offered,  but  could  not  see  that  it 
would  be  particulariy  useful  in  this  emergency  ; 
and  Dot  retired  in  great  confusion. 

The  travelers  were  directed  to  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment for  man  and  beast,  about  half  a  mile 


on  that  eventful  night,  nor  did  I  have  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  put  on  a  picturesque  shawl. 
Such  a  picture,  Mrs.  Irving  said,  had  been  drawn 
for  her ;  but  I  didn't  sit  for  the  portrait. 

Our  fascinating  visitor  went  into  quite  an  ec- 
stasy over  the  cottage,  but  said  that  she  did  not 
think  it  right  for  us  to  live  there.  Her  son 
proved  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  a  great 
many  shadows  were  cast  by  the  event  which  re- 
sulted in  the  breaking-up  of  our  cozy  nest. 

Having  a  fatal  gift  for  overhearing  things  not 
intended  for  the  public,  I,  one  afternoon,  caught 
the  words : 

"  You  told  me,  at  our  first  meeting,  Dot,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  house  worth  taking  but 
the  silver  teapot.  I  quite  disagreed  mth  you,  but 
I  did  not  dare  to  say  so  then.  Will  you  give  me 
what  I  think  the  greatest  valuable  of  all  V* 

Of  course,  he  carried  off  Dot.  And  that  ended 
:  the  tragedy. 
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What  matter  that  the  way  is  dark, 

And  hubhed  may  be  the  laughter. 
That  Horrows  often  here  abound, 

If  joy  but  comes  hereafter? 
With  weary  step  and  aching  heart. 

We  meet  iiome  new  ditiaster ; 
We  bear  it  all,  though  grieved  we  are, 

And  hope  for  Joy  bereafter. 

FleaAurce  Jind  pain  are  strangely  mixed, 

Hero,  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
Tares  often  grow  amidst  the  vheat, 

And  tbome  amidst  the  flowers. 
But  think  what  Joy  for  us  'twill  be, 

Those  earthly  chains  to  sever, 
To  drink  the  cup  firom  dregs  all  ftee, 

And  part  from  pain  fbreTer. 


Clouds  often  here  obecnro  the  sun ; 

Our  fkith  should  grow  the  stronger; 
The  sunlight,  sure,  will  come  again, 

If  wo  wait  a  little  longer. 
Our  burdens  may  be  hard  to  bear, 

But  grief  may  change  to  laughter; 
Though  sorrows  often  may  come  here, 

May  joy  but  come  hereafter. 

Father,  to  Thee  we  render  thanks 

For  many  blessings  given ; 
Father,  on  Thee  we  loan  for  strength 

And  guidance  unto  heaven. 
When  we  have  borne  our  cross  as  &r 

As  Thou  wouldst  have  u  boar  it, 
A  crown,  methinks,  awaits  us  there. 

If  we  are  fit  to  woai-  it. 
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cidentlc  friction,  with  tho  hanA  or  ouarsc  cloth,  till  the 
thiu  h  tliontiighly  dry.  The  clothing  tthould  be  warm  in 
winter,  and  daring  the  changMible  spring  months;  the 
neck  always  to  be  kept  oorered,  and  flannel  worn  next  the 
■kin,  Tery  light  daring  the  sammer,  but  thick  In  winter ; 
whilst  hot  rooms,  and  exceasive  bed-clothing  mast  be 
avoided. 

The  diet  »hoald  be  light,  noarlshlng,  bat  not  stlmnlRting 
or  indige^ble ;  and  the  Iwwels  ma«t  nerer  be  pcrmittpd  to 
become  overloaded  or  constipated  In  those  predisposed  to 
these  complaints.  Finally,  It  is  advisable  for  those  living 
in  damp  houses,  or  low,  wet  sitnations,  who  are  rearing 
diildren,  to  get  oat  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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49*  Eterff  Seteipt  i»  tiUt  Cook-Book  ha*  htem  UtUd  bg  a 
praetioiU  hutuekeeper. 

MEATi. 

JHA  Stev. — ^Take  a  well-hnng  loin  of  mutton,  and  a  few 
kidneys.  Cut  tho  mutton  in  chopm,  trimming  the  Ikt  off. 
Cat  the  kidneys  small ;  flour,  and  put  in  a  pan  with  a  little 
butter,  a  good  quantity  of  sliced  onion,  carrot,  and  tortiip. 
Fry  a  light  brown,  add  water,  cover  closely,  and  stew  for  two 
hours.  Have  some  potatoes  boiled,  add  them  to  the  stew, 
and  let  them  simmer  a  little  longer.  You  may  add  a  little 
essence  of  celery,  or  port  wine,  or  catchnp.  Bat  Irish  stew 
is  essentially  a  plain  dish,  and  beet  served  se. 

Dormers,  (CM  Meat  Cookery,) — Chop  one  pound  of  cold 
mutton,  three  ounces  of  beef  suet,  p(>pper  and  salt  to  ta^te, 
four  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  one  egg,  and  bread-crumbs.  Mix 
these  ingredients  well  together,  and  roll  in  sausages;  cover 
them  with  egg  and  bread<rumbs,  and  fry,  In  hot  dripping, 
to  a  nice  brown.  Serve  in  a  dish,  with  gravy  pgured  over 
them,  and  a  little  in  a  tureen. 

Ca(f*o-IJ«Qri^  J?o<ufed.— Put  the  heart  In  lukewarm  water 
for  an  hour,  then  wipe  It  dry;  stulf  it  with  a  nice  and 
highly-seasoned  veal  stnlBng  or  forcemeat.  Corer  it  with 
buttered  paper,  and  set  It  down  to  roast  la  a  good  oven, 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  houTi  depending  on  the  size. 
Serve  it  with  any  good  gravy. 

VIOXTABLkA. 

BUamed  17ic^.— Wash  the  rice  well ;  let  it  soak  aboot  an 
hour  in  lukewarm  water;  stir  in  a  teasjioonful  of  salt.  6et 
the  dish  in  a  steamer,  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  ifater,  and 
rteam  one  hoar.  Stir  two  or  three  times.  Add  no  water 
after  it  begins  to  cook :  but  when  put  in  the  steamer,  let 
there  be  as  much  water  In  tho  di.-4h  as  will  cover  the  rice  t* 
the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  If  properly  cooked 
this  rice  will  bo  light,  dry,  and  no  two  kernels  will  stick 
together. 

SpMock— Pick  and  wish  perfectly  clean  two  or  three 
pounds  of  spinach ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan,  with  a  little 
water,  and  let  it  botl  till  quite  dona.  Turn  it  oat  in  a  hair 
rieve  to  drain.  Throw  the  water  away,  and  pass  the  spinach 
throogh  the  sieve.  Pat  a  good  lamp  of  batter  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  a  pinch  of  flour.  Mix  well,  add  the  spinach, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  little  milk.  Stir  well,  and 
serve. 

Pvtefoes  a  la.  Maitre  d'HoUl— Strum,  peal,  and  ait  the 
potatoes  in  rather  thick  slices,  which  put  on  a  plat**,  and 
pot  in  the  oven.  Melt  a  little  butter  in  a  pan,  to  which  add 
a  good  pinch  of  chopprNl  iianiley,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  small 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Put  on  a  good  Are  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  stirring  the  while.  Pour  on  tho  hot  potor 
toes,  Ktir  the  whole  gently  together,  and  servo  as  warm  as 
possible. 


Maccarvui. — Take  a  little  fresh  marmroiti,  and  i>Ince  It  In 
a  sauce-pan  with  boiling  water;  add  a  little  salt.  Keep 
boiling  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Take  it  from  fire, 
serve  on  dish,  adding  a  small  lump  of  butter,  and  tomato- 
sauce,  if  desired,  and  pcpinrr.  Or  tho  above  makes  a  most 
serviceable  dish  with  a  small  piece  of  meat  For  a  Pudding. 
—Take  the  Genoa  form,  (twisted,)  place  in  boiling  water, 
boiling  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  strain  off  water, 
and  place  maccaroni  in  a  hot  dish.  Take  three  eggs,  bent 
up,  adding  a  Ittmpof  fresh  butter,  nutmeg,  and  white  sugar, 
according  to  taste;  pour  in  cold  milk ;  b^at  up  all  together. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  add  boiling  milk.  Take  macca- 
roni, place  in  basin,  cooking  same  in  a  slow  oven.  This 
padding,  iced,  Is  delldoas. 


Cup  CfuUard: — For  ten  cups,  put  into  a  saacc-pan  flvs 
ouoces  of  chocolate,  broken  into  vmall  pieces ;  pour  ujjon 
it,  slowly,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk ;  add  three  ounces  of 
sugar.  Let  it  boil  until  It  tlitckens,  and  then  take  it  oflT  the 
fire.  Break  into  a  basin  the  yolks  of  fire  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs.  Beat  th'-m  up  a  little,  and  pour  thc-m  gently 
into  the  cream,  stlt  ring  all  tho  time.  Pass  it  all  tti rough  a 
famis,  ora  piece  of  muslin,  and  pour  it  into  tlio  cu-«tard- 
cups.  Place  all  the  cups  in  a  largo  sauce-pa:i  full  of  cold 
water;  put  it  on  the  fire  until  the  water  lolls.  Let  it  bull 
until  the  cream  is  sufiiciently  thick,  then  take  it  off,  and 
leave  the  cups  In  the  water  until  cold.  The  cups  should  b« 
of  china  that  will  nut  break,  and  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  boiling  into  them.  Vanilla  cream  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  only  Instead  of  chocolate,  boll  a 
snuill  piece  of  TanlUa  In  tho  milk;  add  an  extra  egg,  and 
one-third  more  sugar.  It  need  not  be  parsed  through  the 
muslin,  but  take  out  tho  vanilla. 

dear  Arrow -root  Bnwe,  for  Phdding$  of  Any  ITmd.— Boll, 
gently,  for  ten  minut<t»,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  with 
tho  very  thin  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  loaf-sugar.  Take  out  the  peel,  and  stir  a  small  teaspoen- 
ful  of  arrow-root  mixed  with  the  Juice  of  a  lemon.  Take 
the  sauce  from  the  fire,  and  throw  in  nearly  half  a  glass  of 
pale  French  brandy.  Manirch  Ino,  or  any  delicately-flaTored 
liquor,  may  be  substituted,  or  a  kirge  wineglasdful  of  sherry. 
If  the  latter  Is  used,  increase  slightly  the  proportion  of 
arrow-root. 

Earl  Greg  AmUmj^.— Three  eggs,  an  eqaal  weight  of  sugar 
and  butter,  and  the  weight  of  two  eggs  in  flour.  Melt  the 
butter, and  beat  it  to  a  cream.  Beat  tho  eggs  well;  mix 
them  with  the  butter  and  sugar,  beating  the  whole  to  a 
froth ;  then  add  the  fiour  by  degrees,  and  the  ri^  of  a 
lemon,  chopped  very  finely.  Beat  It  all  together,  and  pour 
into  a  mould.  Boil  gently  for  an  hour.  This  po'^dlng  re- 
quires as  much  beating  as  a  sponge-cake.  When  properly 
made,  it  is  delicious. 

Lemon  AuUm^.— Beat  well  together  four  ounces  of  butter, 
creamed,  and  eight  onnres  of  sifted  sugar;  to  these  add, 
gradually,  the  yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  to 
the  strained  Juice  of  one  large  or  two  small  Icmonn,  with 
the  grated  rind.  This  last  must  be  added  by  slow  degrees,  and 
stirred  briskly  with  the  other  Ingredients.  Bake  the  pud- 
ding in  a  dish  lined  with  thin  puff-paste,  fur  thrcc-quarten 
of  an  boar,  in  a  slow  oven. 

Another.— Hott  the  peel  of  a  lemon  In  a  quarter  of  a  )>int 
of  milk.  When  cold,  mix  with  it  a  spoonful  of  flour,  then 
break  five  yolks  of  eggs  Into  a  sU'w-pan,  with  three  ounces 
of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  the  Juice  of  two  small 
lemons.  Turn  them  well  on  your  stove,  or  hot  plate,  till 
they  are  hot,  then  add  the  milk,  and  turn  it  all  on  the 
stove  till  it  is  as  thick  as  hasty  pudding.  BtdLe  with  a 
crust. 
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EVERY-DAY     DRESSES,     GARMENTS,     ETC. 


single-width  material  for  the  foundation,   and 
eight  yards  of  plaid  will  be  required. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  a  simple  walking-cos- 
tume made  of  tamise,  or  alpaca.  It  has  two  skirts, 
the  lower  one  made  just  to  touch  and  only  three 
yards  wide.    It  is  trimmed  on  the  bottom  with  a 


broad-plaited  flounce,  headed  by  a  bias  band. 
The  tunic  is  simply  hemmed  or  faced,  and  is 
caught  up  at  the  back,  and  fastened  by  two 
groups  of  large  bows  and  floating  ends,  the 
lower  grciup  finished  by  a  sort  of  fan-shaped 
piece  pureed  uiid^r  the  lower  bow.  Corsage 
''cuirasR^/'  fiiii>^Tied  on  the  edge  like  the  tunic. 
Skeves  cont-ahapr^,  finished  at  the  hand  by  double- 
pMted  MHn,  ivJJb  a  bias  band  between.  Stand- 
ing collar.  BtittDTied  in  front  all  the  way  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  corsage.  Sixteen  to  eighteen 
yarda  of  material  required. 

Above  IB  a  walking^costume  of  twilled  gray 
serge.  One  of  those  pretty  diagonal  ones.  The 
lower-skirt  is  very  narrow  in  front,  and  ties  back 
at  the  side  gores  b  the  back  breadths,  of  which 
there  are  two,  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  last 


model,  and  sloped  at  the  bottom,  forming  a  very 
small  demi-train.  For  trimming  of  this  skirt  there 
is  first,  a  bias  flounce,  ornamented  by  four  rows  of 

"    •  n  It     / 


narrow  worsted  braid ;  above  this,  on  the  back 
breadths,  are  four  poufs.     The  tunic  is  very  long. 


made  to  touch  the  top  of  the  flounce  on  the  under- 
skirt in  front,  and  is  caught  up  quite  high  at  the 


FASHieNS     FOR     APRIL. 
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ling  UnL  Two  otb«r  hats  of  the  ]jtt«flt  itylca,  and  two  ;  The  hair  ie  parted  at  flie  tide,  and  waved  in  large,  hullow 
haad-dreiMe;  one  has  the  hair  cut  ahort  acnw  the  ton-  i  crepee;  or.  If  the  hair  U  light.  It  Is  frizzed.  AboTe  thJi 
hMMi;  the  end  falle  OTer  It  aa  a  friuge;  at  the  back  of  the  !  theie  ia  a  band  of  ribboa-relYet,  edged  with  a  fringe  of 
fringe  the  hair  la  turved  back  OTer  a  fkiaette.  It  U  oombed  {  either  gold,  cilTar,  or  mall  pearls  or  diamonds.  This  rib- 
faSfCk  from  the  temples,  and  at  the  top  of  Ihe  head  an  Apollo  \  bim  is  passed  thrsngh  a  carl  at  the  side,  and  than  formed 
bow  is  Ihstened  with  a  tortoise-shell  pia.  A  shower  of  carls  \  into  a  bow.  There  are  loops  of  hair  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
at  the  back ;  the  ringlets,  which  are  heary  ones,  are  of  '■  and  two  ringlets  at  the  ba<±. 

unequal  length.  The  other  has  the  hair  in  the  centre  of  \  Turn  Cijpaio  Fkillxkos  of  J.  A  J.  Osh  are  an  article 
the  forehead,  cut  shorthand  curled.  At  the  temples  the  hair  i  that  is  fast  becoming  indispensable.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
is  combed  toward  the  back  of  the  head,  and  kept  in  place  durable  and  stylish  trimming  for  ladies',  children's,  and 
with  combs  baring  tortoise-shell  balls  at  the  top.   The  back  >  infants*  wardrobes.    Manufactured,  as  it  is,  by  the  quan< 


hair  is  formed  into  loops  abore  the  forehead ;  these  are  con- 
tinued into  tormdes,  terminating  as  a  catogan,  with  a  single 
bfoad  loop  uf  smooth  hair. 

No  absolutely  new  colors  have  been  introduced  this 
spring ;  but  the  grays,  browns,  creams,  maizes,  blues,  greens, 
and  pinktt,  are  In  such  innumerable  shades,  and  are  so 
beautiful,  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  wished  for  in  color.  As 
many  as  three  shades  of  one  color  are  often  employed  for 
one  dress,  or  the  material  will  be  striped  in  three  shades. 
Soft  grays,  soft  browns,  and  creams,  promise  to  be  the  most 


tlty,  it  can  be  bought  for  mush  less  than  if  made  at  home, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my. We  call  attention  to  it  here,  howerer,  as  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  fkahion  norelties. 


OHILDBXN'S  FASHIONS. 
Fm.  i^— Iottli  0iu.*8  Dbsss.— The  fh>ck  is  of  bnmn 
cashmere,  plain  in  fh>nt,  and  in  kilt  plaito  at  the  back, 
popular  for  street  costumes.  De  bcge,  delaines,  batistes,  |  Coat  of  brown  and  white  cloth,  of  a  rery  light  make,  which 
Gfaales,  grenadines,  cambrics,  and  percales,  are  all  of  the  bas  the  effect  of  a  quilted  cloth.  The  lash,  at  the  Lack, 
new  shades.  The  summer  silka,  cambrics,  ete.,  are  fre-  !  which  reaches  fh)m  under  the  arms,  is  of  thick  brown  rib- 
qnenUy  in  small,  broken  plaids,  or  In  gingham  pbUds.  The  !  bon ;  the  collar,  caffs,  and  pockets,  are  of  brown  silk.  Ckp 
fuhion  of  trimming  With  ruiOes,  and  bands  of  flowered  •  of  brown  silk. 

or  plaid  material,  which  Is  woren  on  tha  selvage,  in  peiv  \     ^^o.  u.—Duub  or  Txolbt  ahd  White  Stbipkd  Mohaxx, 
aales  and  organdies.  Is  again  reTived.  von  a  Yovho  OinL.— The  skirt  has  a  bias  piece  without  any 

The  Centennial  year,  and  the  Exhibition,  hare  suggested  ftiHness  at  the  bottom,  headed  by  a  puffing.  The  orer-skirt 
the  reviral  of  the  Hartha  Washington  costume;  so,  dresses  ]  Is  long  In  front, and  rery  much  drawn  to  the  back,  where  It 
cat  more  open  in  tha  neck.  In  fh>nt,  will  be  much  worn,  \  Is  finished  with  sheen,  and  fastened  by  loops  of  riolet  silk, 
with  pointed  fichaa,  or  handkevchieCi  made  of  thin  lawn, 
and  trimmed  with  lace.  With  this  style  of  costome,  tho 
elbow-sleeve,  trimmed  with  lace  or  other  rufBes,  is  neces- 
sary. This  will  possibly  b»  an  American  fashfon  only,  l>at 
a  rery  pretty  one,  whilst  abroad  all  styles  that  belong  to 
the  past  are  modified  to  suit  present  needs.  Old  lace,  old 
Jewelry,  etc,  are  much  sought  alter ;  and  as  the  demand  is 
much  greater  than  the  supply,  the  old  laaes  and  Jewelry 
are  oofrfed  with  marreloos  exactness. 

The  cuirass  waist  is  still  the  most  popular.  Orer^klits 
are  growing  longer  and  longer,  but  are  stiU  worn,  though 
their  total  disappearance  has  been  so  very  often  predicted. 
Drosses  are  still  made  clinging,  and  some  exceedingly  plain. 
One  of  the  prettiest  we  hare  seen  had  a  silk  Airt  of  rather 
narrow  brown  and  bine  stripes,  without  any  trimming,  and 
a  long  Polonaise  of  India  blue  cashraero,  finished  only 
with  a  hem. 

Wnxn  of  all  styles,  to  suit  aU  ages  and  tastes,  hare  ap- 
peared. Some  of  the  prettiest  aro  emaU  circulars  of  light 
doth,  with  pretty  hoods  lined  with  colored  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  a  fringe.  Dolmans,  half-fitting  and  three-quarters 
fitting  sacques,  are  also  In  favor. 

BomnETS  are  in  as  gnat  variety  as  dresses  and  wraps. 
All  shapes  that  are  becoming  are  popular,  only  no  bonnet 
Is  worn  Tery  forward  on  the  head.  The  least  snapidon  of 
gold,  silver,  or  steel  braid.  Is  seen  on  some  black  chip  or 
horse-hair  bonnets.  When  sparingly  used,  this  employment 
of  the  metals  is  very  stylish ;  when  too  much  used,  it  Is 
exceedingly  vnlgar.  OMhmere  laces  will  be  a  good  deal 
employed  in  trimming.  Flowers  are,  as  osual,  very  popn* 
lar  in  the  spring.  Tulle,  which  hss  been  abandoned  for 
same  years,  has  been  revived  for  more  dresqr  occasions. 

Hats  present  almost  as  many  varieties  as  bonnets.  Tur- 
bans, the  Derby  hat,  large  soft,  fklling  brims,  and  brims 
coming  over  the  fhoe,  and  tomed  up  at  the  sides  and  back, 
will  all  be  worn. 

Hbad-Dumss.— The  newest  manner  of  arranging  the 
hair  Is  in  toraades,  one  of  whldi  fklls  my  low  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  In  an  extremely  graoelhl  oM^ner.  For  eren^ 
Ing  partiea,  the  Fontanges  coUIhre  Is  the  most  charming. 


The  deep  basque  Jacket  y  tigbt-fitUng  at  the  back,  and  a 
little  looser  in  front,  where  it  is  deeper  than  at  the  back. 
Collar  and  pockete  of  violet  silk.  White  chip  hat,  lined 
with  itolet,  and  trimmed  with  white  daisies. 

Fio.  xu.— TovHo  OinL*B  Duas  of  Blcz  Silk.— The  skirt 
Is  laid  In  kilt  pUits;  a  sssh,  with  fringed  ends,  falls  over 
the  back ;  dose-fittlng  basques,  edged  with  ecru  worsted 
lace.  The  same  trims  the  sleeves.  Straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  a  white  ostrich  tip,  and  a  land  of  blue  velvet 

Fio.  it.— Bot'8  CoffrrafC  •r  G«at  Cuyra.— The  skirt  and 
Test  are  buttoned  down  the  entire  front,  and  fit  p!alnly. 
The  skirt  has  kilt  plaits  at  the  back ;  the  Jacket  fklLi  away 
from  the  front,  is  made  quite  large,  and  has  a  wide  collar. 
Gray  straw  hat. 


^^M^N'N^I^^^^^N^^^^^^^^ 


NOTICES. 

Itm^  IM  Rnnmiro,  for  "Pctemon's  Magazine,"  name,  at 
the  top  of  year  letter,  your  postofflce,  county,  and  Stete.  If 
possible,  prscure  a  pos^ofllce  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
postofBoe  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  National  banks,  and  re- 
glstor  your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Cbablh  J. 
PrrzxsoM,  No  806  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

49*  PeiBons  ordering  the  Magaitee  ftom  agents,  ordeal- 
sis,  must  look  to  (hem  for  the  supply  of  the  work.  Tha 
pablisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  Is  responsible. 

4^  When  the  dlrectian  of  a  Magazine  is  to  be  changed, 
say  at  what  post-office  it  was  received,  as  well  as  the  one  It 
is  to  be  sent  to  in  fhture. 

49*  Gontribntors,  who  wish  to  preserro  thefr  artleles, 
ntost  keep  copies  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  return 
manuscripts  that  we  cannot  use. 

49*  No  subscription  received,  at  club  prices,  ftr  loss  than 
a  year.  Club  sahscribers  must  begin  with  either  the  January 
or  the  July  number. 

4^.^pack  numbers  for  I87S,  1874,  and  187S,  nay  be  had 
of  the  principal  agents,  or  of  tho  pabMabar. 


EMBROIDERED    LOBSTER    NAPKIN, 


BT    MBS.    JANB    WBAVBB. 


In  the  jfh)nt  of  the  number,  we  give  a  pattern 
for  a  lobster  napkin,  printed  in  the  proper  color. 
The  design  is  worked  on  a  linen  napkin  with 
scarlet  cotton.    The  coral  pattern  is  worked  in 


satin  stitch,  or  may  be  simply  stitched :  the  shells 
and  fishes  are  done  in  point  russe  or  single  stitch, 
and  the  napkin  may  either  be  hemmed,  or  the 
edges  raveled  out  to  form  a  fringe. 


PROMENADE    JACKET, 


BT    BUILT    H.   MAT. 


We  give,  here,  a  new  style  promenade  jacket,  j  give  a  diagram,  by  whioh  our  lady  sabaoriben 
to  be  made  of  cashmere.    On  the  next  page  we  i  can  cut  it  out. 
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DIAGRAM     FOR    THB      PROMENADE     JACKET. 
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No.  1.  Half  or  Frost. 

No.  2.  Half  of  Back. 

No.  3.  Half  of  Side-Back. 

No.  4.  Half  of  Sleeve. 


No.  5.    Half  of  Collar. 
Trim  with  braid,  three  rows  all  round ;  one  row 
down  the  front  to  simnlate  a  waistcoat.     Fringe 
;  and  buttons. 


DRAPES    IN    APPLIQUE    AND    EMBROIDER^ 


BT    MRS.     JANE     WBATBB. 


The  drapes  are  suitable  for  ornamenting  key-  j  pale  blue  silk.  The  second  design  has  a  founda- 
baskets,  work-baskets,  etc.  The  first  design  has  |  tion  of  dark  blue  cloth,  the  centre  of  crimson 
a  fawn-colored  cloth  ground ;  the  centre  is  of  j  silk,  fastened  down  with  yery  narrow  pink  braid. 
violet  velvet,  edged  with  light  blue  braid.  It  is  |  It  is  embroidered  in  satin,  and  long  stitch  in  pink 
embroidered  in  long  cording,  and  satin  stitch  in  ^  silk.     The  edges  of  each  drape  are  pinked. 


SILK    EMBROIDERY    FOR    FLANNEL. 


INSERTION— DARNED    NET. 


w  w  w  w  v^  w  ^:  v:  \\\ 
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TIDY,    DARNED    ON    NET. 


BT    MBS.    JANB    WBAYBB. 


^^/:'' 


;>^^^^^:': 


We  giye,  here,  a  new  design  for  these  always 
popular  affairs.  Either  coarse  net  or  whitewash- 
ing caoTas  may  be  used ;  if  the  former,  the  de- 


sign  must  be  darned  on  with  shiny  flaxen  thread  J 
if  the  latter,  it  can  be  worked  with  wool. 


INSERTIO  N— W  HITE    EMRROIDERY, 


BT    MBS.    JAKE    WEAYBB. 


U  worked  on  batiste  or  mull  mnslin  these  i  for  trimming  underlinen.  They  are  embroidered 
fu  jertiona  will  be  found  useful  for  collars  and  |  in  the  usual  manner,  with  satin  stitch,  point  de 
Meeres;  but  if  Ihien  be  used,  then  they  serre  j  sable,  overcast,  and  eyelets. 
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EMBROIDERED    HANDKERCHIEF-CORNER    AND    CRAVAT-END. 


BORDERS    FOR    JAVA    CANVAS. 


■■■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■l 

•saiiJiaHaBaBaaHB.jnaai 

rHi:aaPKBI  UBBBQ! 


!aa::flBs 


r.mmanumiii.m 


■A   xnxr- 


Mmmmmmuima*irz»n.%amu»\ 


■■■■ 


800 


■■■■■■■■■■BIII»C^IRflKii«l 


I- 


JtBP; 

anoBB^jr: 
— arcR ■ 

■  ■BL' 
[j»1tf- 


^iGjatBBBBBaannBi 

XO<V  .:f  BBuMiUBri 

'^i.i^>:>;^'aOBiluBBi 

,H|§S 

ibspKbbi 


BORDER    AND    INSERTION    IN    DARNED    NET. 


BT    MRS.   JANE    WBATIB. 


Use  mosquito,  or  coarse  bobbinet,  and  dam  |  the  design  in  with  coarse  linen  floes. 


INSERTIONS    IN    SATIN-STITCH. 


You  LXIX.— 20 


EBITOE'S    TABLE. 


KDITORIAL   OniT-CHAT. 

Dbessuakino  at  Home. — To  make  **  Auld  clalthes  look 
amaUt  m  weel  as  nnw,"  is  an  Important  part  of  dreaomaking 
in  fkmilies  where  ecoBomy  Is  a  necessary  iostitotion.  To 
remodel  aa  old  dress,  to  make  it  a  «ucces8.  Is  sometimes  a 
difficult  matter,  and  a  fsw  hints  may  be  acceptable  to  some 
<ir  oar  lady  readers.  Take,  for  instance,  a  half-worn  black 
silk  and  cashmere.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  care- 
ftilly  rip  up  both  Airta.  Tholilack  silk,  brush  and  shake 
▼ery  carefully ;  then  take  a  basin  of  water,  and  squeeze  the 
blue-bag  into  it  until  it  is  almost  black ;  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  spirits  of  amnwnia.  Spread  the  breadthit,  one  at  a  time, 
npon  a  table,  and  sponge  it  thoroughly  on. both  sides,  then 
fold  it  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  a  clean  towel.  Proceed  until 
you  have  all  the  breadths  sponged;  then  roll  them  up 
tightly,  and  on  the  following  day,  iron  them  on  what  is  to 
be  the  wrong  side.  By  doing  this  yon  will  avoid  the  stiff- 
ness which  ill  so  disagreeable  in  a  cleaned  silk.  Do  the 
cashmeres  in  the  same  way,  only  hang  them  up  In  tbo  sun 
until  they  are  nearly  dry,  Uien  take  them  in  and  Iron  out 
the  creases.  It  is  always  adrisable  to  line  an  old  silk  skirt ; 
nice  crinoline  should  be  selected,  and  each  breadth  lined 
separately;  then  sew  them  together.  Face  with  a  narrow 
liscing  of  alpaca,  and  bind  neatly  with  skirt-braid ;  the 
alpaca  fificing  will  throw  off  the  dust,  and  from  it  mud  can 
easily  be  brushed,  whereas  a  muslin  fiidng  can  never  be 
nicely  cleaned. 

For  our  next  step,  making  the  oTer-dreas  out  of  the  old 
cashmere,  our  supposed  homo  dressmaker  must  be  guided, 
as  regards  style,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  amount  of  mor 
terial  she  possesses,  and  the  good  condition  of  it.  Haying 
ehoeen  the  style  of  tabller,  U^  tiie  pattern  down  on  the 
material,  and  cut  it  out  of  the  best  parts.  Some  piecing 
will,  no  doubt,  be  necessary;  but  a  Uttlo  judgment  and  care 
will  make  this  a  success. 

Now  for  the  trimming.  Nething  so  well  uses  up  bits  of 
old  material  as  the  fashionable  side  plaitings,  now  so  much 
in  use.  Cut  these  always  straight,  and  no  matter  how 
many  Joins,  they  will  not  show,  if  you  are  careful  in  laying 
and  basting  your  plaiti.  Make  them  either  a  quarter  or 
half  an  inch  deep.  Baste  carefully,  baring  previously  hem- 
med  them,  and  KUow  three  times  fullness;  then  iron  on  the 
wrong  side.  Oatch  the  plait  to  a  narrow  black  braid  upon 
the  under  side,  each  plait  so  as  not  to  show  the  stitches  on 
the  right  side.  Now  yonr  trimming  is  ready  for  disposing 
of;  and  here  taste  and  the  quantity  must  determine  how 
and  where  it  is  to  be  put  If  the  old  basque  or  Polonaise 
is  much  worn,  freshen  it  up  by  adding  a  vest-like  piece 
(made  of  some  of  the  silks)  down  the  fh)ntB,  and  folds 
neatly,  and  tastefully  arrange  down  the  back  seam,  con- 
tinuing below  the  waist,  and  ending  in  a  postilUon  over 
the  basque.  The  sleeves  may  be  of  silk  entirely,  with  a 
cuff  of  cashmere.  In  these  days,  when  all  foshionable 
dreasee  are  made  of  two  materials,  it  is  not  so  difficult  a 
matter  as  it  at  first  seems  to  be,  to  make  a  new  costume  out 
of  an  old  one.  Contrivance  and  ingenuity  will  do  a  great 
deal,  if  to  these  are  added  industry  and  determination  to 
succeed. 

"Thk  CnAXPTOir  MAaAziH*."— The  Chlcksaw  County 
(Iowa)  Times  says:  *'  Peterson's  MagadBe  for  March  is  be- 
fore us,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  We  advise  our  l^dy 
leaders  to  subserlbe  for  this,  <A«  Ckampion  ladlm  ma^osiM  of 
Ae  world.'* 
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Thx  Cobset  BoDicc-^The  richest  costumes  for  ent-door 
wear  are  now  made  with  the  corset  bodice,  which  has  six 
seams  in  the  back,  every  seam  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  bodice,  and  furnished  with  bones  to  the  end  of  the 
basque.  These  bones  are  very  slight  and  supple,  in  order 
that  they  may  taper  in  at  the  waist  and  expand  over  the 
hips.  This  bodice  gives  the  elongated  waist,  which  is  now 
the  fashion,  and  displays  a  good  figure  to  advantage ;  the 
danger,  however,  is,  that  it  will  bring  about  a  return  to 
tight  lacing,  and  compression  of  the  waist,  so  injurious  to 
health.  The  back  of  this  new  bodice  is  quite  as  long  as  that 
of  a  basque  bodice ;  but  as  it  has  none  of  the  fullness  given 
to  basques  below  the  waist,  two  or  three  long-looped  bows, 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  are  placed  there. 
A  Jabot  of  lace  is  carried  down  Uie  front,  covering  the  bnt^ 
tons,  and,  by  concealing  all  means  of  fastening,  causes  the 
bodice  to  appear  as  though  moulded  to  the  figure. 

What  a  Last  Sats. — One  of  our  subscribers  writes  to 
us  as  foflows :  "  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  Centennial  Slip- 
per, in  the  December  number,  that  if  I  had  been  abouA  to 
give  up  *  Peterson,'  I  would  have  changed  my  mind  and 
taken  it  for  another  year.  But  I  did  not  think  of  giving  it 
up,  nor  am  I  likely  to.  I  would  have  given  a  dollar  for 
that  one  pattern  alone,  and  thought  I  was  getting  it  cheap. 
I  went  to  work,  and  soon  had  a  pair  of  sweet  little  slippers 
for  the  Christmas  tree.  Then  the  splendor  of  the  February 
number  I  It  quite  eclipses  even  the  December.  If  uiy  one 
doubts,  after  seeing  the  beauUfUl  picture  of  the  DeclaraMon 
of  Independence,  the  excellent  patterns,  and  the  high-toned 
reading ;  if  any  one  doubts,  I  say,  after  that,  the  ^ility  of 
the  publisher  of  this  magadne,  certainly  their  doubts  have 
been  removed.** 

Gun  "  CvsmaiviAL  Gift.**— The  Frankford  (Pa.)  G«sett« 
says:  "We  return  thanks  for  the  receipt  of  a  fine,  large- 
sised  steel  engraving,  after  Col.  Trumbuirs  celebrated  pio- 
ture— '  The  Declaration  of  Independence,*  the  Centennial 
Gift  of  the  publisher  of  Peterson's  Magazine  to  bii  subscri- 
bers for  1876.  The  plate  is  very  carefully  engraved,  with 
fifty-eix  portraits,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
'graver's  art.  It  is  a  picture  which  every  fiimily  ought  to 
poaseas:  and  every  family,  therefore,  ought  to  subscribe  for 
Peterson.'* 

For  Fittt  Oxnts  Kxska,  remember,  any  subscriber  for 
'*  Peterson"  (but  no  oUier  person)  can  obtain  either  **  Christ- 
mas Morning,^  our  premium  plate  for  this  year,  or  any  one 
of  our  other  premium  plates.  In  other  words,  to  oblige 
subscribers,  we  furnish  copies  of  these  splendid  engravings 
at  the  vere  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing,  which  Is  a  nomi- 
nal price,  for  at  retail  stores  similar  engravings  sell  for 
five  dollars. 

Tub  Ybst  BEn.— A  gentleman,  subscribing  for  a  lady 
in  England,  says :  "  While  I  lived  in  England,  I  read  gene- 
rally the  firBt<lass  monthlies  there ;  but  I  think  thatyonra 
is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  and  for  general  literature, 
fkr  more  interesting,  than  any  of  them.  Indeed,  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  magarioe  for  the  people  there  is  published, 
and  I  wish  it  all  the  success  it  deserves." 

OiTX  Us  CftSDiT.— We  have  no  objection  to  any  newspaper 
copying  the  stories  In  **  Petenon,"  provided  we  are  given 
credit  for  them,  which,  however,  is  rarely  done.  As  we  pay 
for  every  story,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  the  credit. 
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AxntmoHa  to  Gutm  idmj  be  made  wi  the  price  ptid  bj 
the  net  of  the  dab.  If  enough  additibaal  suhKriben  are 
aent,  to  make  up  a  aeooad  dab,  the  person  lending  them 
viU  become  entitled  to  a  lecond  premium,  or  premiuma» 
Always  notify  oa,  howerer,  when  auch  a  aecond  dub  la  com- 
pleted. Theae  additiona  may  be  made,  moreoTer,  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Back  numben  to  January  can  always 
be  sopplied.  Qo  on  making  additiona  to  your  duba.  Yon 
can  aoon  fill  a  second  club. 


"NonsWithoctIt.'*— The  Snow  Hill  (Hd.)  Measeager 
Bays :  **  Ko  magazine  ever  published  In  this  country  has 
orer  so  firmly  planted  itaelf  in  the  affections  of  the  American 
people  aa  Pkteb80S'8.  It  ia  brimAil  of  useful  and  enters 
tainlng  Uteratore,  fiMhion  notea,  honaehold  redpea,  and 
Taluable  saggestioaa.  No  well  regolated  fiuaily  ahould  be 
without  it** 

Tbb  FATiprr  QuaTM-Jrrma  CoMgrt  of  Means.  Thomaon, 
lAngdon  St  Co.,  lioa.  478  and  480  Broadway,  N.  T.,  is  a  rexy 
BUcoeiBfol  attempt  to  combine  economy  with  sfyle  and  suita- 
bility. Srery  lady  knows  how  difficult  it  ia  to  get  a  really 
well-fltting  corset  In  this  article,  however,  a  perfect  suo- 
oesa  has  been  achieved :  at  leaat  that  ia  the  verdict  of  every- 
body who  haa  tried  it 

8ix.vn  OwrjLMznTB  still  continue  in  flivof.  Thick,  heavy 
glpay  rings  for  the  finger,  are  now  aold;  together  wit^  the 
silver  scissors  for  the  chateUine,  which  open  out  ihto  a 
airaight  piece,  with  the  circles  at  either  end.  Silver  wriat- 
lata  an  now  made  of  an  oblong  fbrm,  with  pendent  antique 
coina,  and  necklace  of  some  dozen  graduated  rows  of  beads, 
with  perpendicular  bands  of  silver  at  intervala. 

*FAT  Toll  Fib«."— The  Kewbery  (S.  0.)  Herald  saya 
■*  Peterson  for  March  Is  already  received,  and  it  is  superb  in 
all  of  iU  many  features.  *  Pay  Toll  First'  is  the  cunningest 
and  moat  natural  picture  we  have  seen  in  some  time.  Ko 
wonder  that  the  magazine  Is  so  popular,  for  it  isalwaya  full 
of  good  things.** 

Wk  Pks-pat  PoaTAOE,  on  all  mail  sabacribera,  remember  I 
Up  to  last  year;  suUdcribers  had  to  pay  it  themselves,  at 
their  own  post  offices,  at  an  additional  expense  of  frx>m 
twelve  eenU  to  twenty  cents  each,  over  <md  a6ow  tks  mhmrip- 
tiompriee,   **  Peterson^fls  iu>w  cheaper  than  ever. 

"Cheafcst  axb  Ban.**— flays  a  lady,  **  I  am  a  seven  year 
BDbscriber  to  <  PeterK>n,*  I  have  taken  half  a  dozen  others, 
but  consider  it  the  cheapest  and  best" 


BSYIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
Bif  Mn.  BloamMd  U.  Moon,  1  eot,  18  mo, 
BorUr  A  aMl««.'Many  years  ago.  Professor 
Bart,  the  eminent  lecturer  on  Shakspeare,  while  notidng 
•ome  fugitive  stories  from  the  pen  of  this  anthor,  regretted 
that  she  did  not  undertake  a  taak  of  more  pretension,  a 
■ovel  of  American  society,  for  example.  The  taak,  thus 
— Cgwted,  is  here  eanied  o«t  The  scene  of  the  story  be- 
gins at  Newport,  is  then  shifted  to  Philadelphia,  and  Is 
flnaUy  carried  to  Europe;  but  the  principal  events  occur 
In  America,  and  hence  the  novel  is  essentially  one  <A 
American  life.  From  the  fint,  one  sees  that  a  moral  ia  to 
be  taught  The  heroine  begins  with  believing  in  the  poa- 
aibiljty  of  a  Platonic  friendship  between  man  and  woman ; 
but  she  soon  diaooveri  that  her  fkncled  friendship  Is  really 
love;  and  then  oommenoe  the  involvements  of  the  story. 
Fortnnatrly,  in  the  end,  the  difficnlUos  in  the  way  of  a 
Ittppy  marriage  disappear,  otherwiie  a  broken  heart,  or  a 
pnxpoaeleai  life,  might  have  been  the  rsault   The  inddenta 


are  described  with  great  vigor,  the  characters  are  well  dis- 
criminated, and  the  pictures  of  fuhionable  life  are  particu- 
larly effective.  The  author,  when  she  writes  of  what  is 
called  "sodety,**  is  evidently  quite  at  home.  Every  scene 
tens  that  she  is^f^ee  of  the  guild.**  Now,  few  noveUsts 
ever  mix  in  the  company  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
tiiey  pretend  to  know  so  well ;  and  hence  their  descriptions 
are  wholly  imaginative,  and  very  fk^queiitly  the  absurdest 
of  caricatures.  Nut  so  thoM  of  this  author.  It  is  true  that 
she  is  occupied,  in  **  Agatha,'*  principally  with  the  **  faster*' 
■et  of  fiuhionable  life;  but  this  is  a  necessity  of  the  story; 
her  heroine,  without  being  **  fut**  herself,  has  to  be  thrown 
with  **fkst'*  people,  to  order  that  the  proper  sequence  of 
events  may  be  produced.  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  theee  secondary  personages 
in  "  Agatha**  is  the  conduct  of  any  but  a  very  small  minority 
of  people  of  wealth  and  podtion  In  America.  There  is  no 
Boch  Uoense,  aa  a  rale,  tolerated  at  dther  Newport  or  New 
York,  Boaton  or  Philadelphia.  And  no  one  know^  this  bet- 
ter than  the  author  herselt  It  would  be  altogether  unjust 
to  her,  therefore,  not  to  make  thia  protest  against  her  being 
misunderstood.  She  writes  for  a  purpose,  and  a  very  noble 
one;  she  desires  to  teach  a  much-needed  lesson;  and  though 
we  ourselves  have  litMe  fiiith  in  didactic  novels,  we  trust 
*  Agatha**  will  do  good,  aa  we  know  it  ought  to.  The 
folume  la  very  handsomely  printed. 

ThA  iMttiali.  B^  As  AmOtor  of  «  QyAUT  1  vol.,  12  mo. 
PModo.'  T.  B.  PeUnon  A  B»'oCisr«.— There  Is  a  grrat  dearth 
of  new  iu>v«ls,  that  are  good,  at  present  WriUra  of  ficUon 
seem  to  have  exhausted  themselves.  Trollope  is  silent, 
Mrs.  Oliphant  gives  us  nothing,  the  author  of  "John  Hall- 
fax**  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  field.  Und«r  these  clr- 
cumstancea,  Mes8n.T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers  have  brt)nght 
out  a  new  edition  of  **  Initials,**  one  of  the  best  novels  of  Its 
kind  ever  written,  and  <|ie  of  the  very  fow  that,  having 
been  once  read.  Is  always  fresh  at  a  second,  or  even  at  a 
third  reading.  We  have  Just  risen  fh>m  Its  re-pcrusal,  and 
oonfeas  that  it  is  qnite  aa  bright  aa  ever.  In  the  whole 
range  of  modem  fiction,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  charac- 
ter more  original  than  that  of  the  heroine.  The  **  Initials" 
Is  a  love-story,  but  not  a  mawkish  one,  uid  it  has  the  ad- 
ditional merit  of  giving  vivid  and  truthful  pictum  ot  Ger- 
man life,  so  that  it  is  at  once  romantic  and  realistic.  The 
pablishers  have  brought  it  out  in  excellent  style. 

Her  Doareit  Fot.  By  Mn,  Alexander.  1  vo/.,  16  mo.  Htte 
York :  H.  Hoyt  A  Cb.— The  novels  of  this  writer  are  always 
exceptionally  good;- and  this,  her  last  fiction,  U  one  of  her 
very  best  The  slights  put  on  the  herx.ino,  by  flio  hero,.be- 
fore  she  was  personally  known  to  him,  and  when  he  regarded 
her  only  as  the  successful  legatee  of  his  uncle ;  his  falling 
tn  love  with  her,  not  knowing  who  she  was;  her  revenge; 
her  relenting,  and  the  happy  ending:  all  this  make  up  one 
of  the  most  charming  stories  of  the  season. 

Legende  of  the  Ameriean  Bevolution,  fiy  George  Lippard. 
1  eoL,  8  vo.  PhOada, :  T.  B.  PtUraom  Jb  BroOitn.—K  work 
that  had  a  great  run,  when  it  first  appeared,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  This  Is  a  new  edition,  and  comes  in,  very 
appropriately,  this  Centennial  year.  It  will  be  read,  by  a 
new  generation,  and  will  be  found  aa  interesting,  by  them, 
aa  it  was  by  their  &fhers.  It  Is  full  of  stirring  pictures  of 
baUle,  and  skirmiah,  and  heroism,  and  suffering,  in  1776. 

IfWom's  Memoiru  Bif  Mr:  O.  A.  WarJMd.  I  eoJ.,  19  mo, 
P kUada  :  T.  B.  Petmon  A  Brother*,— ISn.  Warflcld,  formerly 
'of  Mississippi,  now  of  Kentucky,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  rising  American  novelists.  We  have  frequently  no- 
ticed her  earlier  fictions.  This,  the  latest,  is,  perhapa,  the 
beat    It  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

Married  Beneath  Him,  By  Jamee  Poffn.  1  «oI^  12  mo 
PhOada. :  T.  B.  Peteraon  A  Brother*.— A  capital  novel,  by  the 
author  of  "Oarlyon's  Tear,**  "CTyffords  of  Clyffe,"  etcwetc. 
It  is  handsomely  printed  ^d  neatly  bound. 
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FASHIONS     FOB     APBIL. 


Omelet  An^.— Beat  np  the  yolka  of  three  eggs,  with 
•ome  pounded  lump-sagar,  and  a  few  ctrops  of  any  flaToring. 
Beat  the  whites  into  a  stiff  froth.  Mix  the  two  together, 
thickly  and  effectually.  Lay  the  mixture,  neatly  heaped 
np,  on  a  deep  dish,  put  it  in  a  brisk  oven,  and  the  moment 
it  is  done,  send  it  to  the  table,  briskly. 


Arrow-root  Ocdige.— Beat  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream ; 
work  it  into  half  a  pound  of  finely*«iifted  sugar  until  quite 
smooth.  Beat  well  the  whites  of  six  eggd;  add  them, 
bf  degrees,  to  the  butter  and  sugar;  flaTor  with  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon  or  ratafia,  and  continue  whisking 
together  for  twenty  minutes ;  then  mix  in  lightly  one  pound 
of  the  beat  Bermuda  arrow-root,  (first  passed  through  a  fine 
siere,  to  free  it  from  all  lumps.)  Put  this  mixture  Into  a 
well-buttered  fancy  tin  mould,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Forbu$lU  Oakt. — Beat  threew]uartei8  of  a  pound  of  butter 
to  a  cream ;  add,  gradually,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  boaton ;  mix  one 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  one  pound  of  flour. 
Add  this  to  the  other  ingredients,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  milk,  half  a  pound  of  citron-peel,  one  pound  of  raisins, 
and  one  glass  of  brandy ;  last  of  all,  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oren.  It  should  be  kept  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  it  is  cut 

Scotch  Ofa.— Beat  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream;  add 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  beating  well ;  then  six  eggs  pre- 
viously beaten.  Have  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  peel, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds,  tuid  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour  already  mixed.  Stir  them  gently  into  the 
butter,  etc.,  and  put  it  into  a  tin  well  lined  with  buttered 
paper  rising  well  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for 
three  hours.  Do  not  shake  nor  touch  It  when  in  the  OTen, 
or  the  fruit  will  fidl  to  the  bottom. 

Itie9  Ozie.— Take  half  a  pound  of  butt«r,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  ground  rice 
half  a  pound  of  flour,  six  eggs,  and  fifteen  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon.  Mix  the  ingredien  U,  beating  the  eggs  separately ; 
then  beat  altogether,  rapidly,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper.  Bake  In 
a  moderate  oven  for  two  hours. 

Ftenck  i?o2b.— Warm  a  pint  of  new  milk ;  cut  up  Into  it 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  good  butter ;  add  a  little  salt.  When 
cool,  sift  in  one  pound  of  flour,  an  egg  well  beaten,  a 
spoonful  of  yeast.  Beat  these  well  together,  but  avoid 
kneading.  When  risen,  form  it  into  rolls,  handling  as  little 
as  possible.    Bake  on  tins. 

UtaCSLLUTBOVt  TABLB  KBCSma. 

LobMter  Salad.— Take  a  hen  lobster,  lettuce,  endive,  cress, 
salad,  beet-root,  cucumber,  a  few  young  leaves  of  spinach, 
nasturtium,  and  two  boiled  eggs.  For  the  divsslng,  put  to 
•very  two  tablespoonfuls,  each,  of  oil  and  vinegar,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  little  salt,  a  very  little  sugar, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  savco,  and  a  few  drops  of  chill 
and  tarragon  vinegar.  Tkooe  ingredients  should  be  all 
mixed  well  together,  but  not  poured  over  the  salad  until 
Judt  before  it  is  eaten.  The  salad  should  be  carefully  washed 
and  dried  in  a  cloth,  then  cut  and  mixed  with  the  pickings 
of  the  lobfcter;  the  flrm  parts  of  tlie  lobster  cut  into  square 
pieces,  and  mixed  with  the  salad ;  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
rubbed  through  a  wire  sieve;  also,  the  coral  from  the  inside 
of  the  lobster.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  may  be  cut  in  rings 
or  chopped  small.  These,  with  the  beet  and  cucumber, 
serve  to  garnish  the  salad.  The  quality  of  lobsters  may 
usually  be  told  by  their  weight.  Good  lobeton  ore  heavy.  J 
Those  that  are  watery  are  light.  ) 


Appit  Snow— A  Pret^f  S»jpp«r  Disk— Ten  good-olzed  apples, 
the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  half  a  pound 
of  pounded  sugar.  Peel,  sore,  and  cut  the  apples  into  quar* 
ters,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  the  lemon-peel, 
and  sufficient  water  to  prevent  them  from  burning — rather 
less  than  half  a  pint.  When  they  are  tender,  take  out  the 
peel,  beat  them  to  a  pulp,  let  them  oool,  and  stir  them  to 
the  whites  of  the  egg^,  which  should  be  previously  beaten 
to  a  strong  froth.  Add  the  sifted  sugar,  and  oonlinue  the 
whisking  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite  stiff,  and  either 
heap  it  on  a  glass  dish,  or  serve  it  in  small  glasses.  Thv 
dish  may  be  garnished  with  preserved  barberries,  or  strips 
of  bright-colored  Jelly ;  and  a  dish  of  custards  should  bo 
served  with  it,  or  a  Jug  of  cream. 


FABHI0N8   FOB   APRIL. 

Fio.  1.— EvKiiKO  Db«w  of  Bmbbald-Gbkek  Satik.— The 
front  has  three  aprons,  piped  with  a  satin  of  a  Ughter  shade. 
The  side  and  skirt  at  the  back  ore  ornamented  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  whole  trimmed  with  moderately  narrow  block 
lace,  put  on  over  white  lace.  White  pinked  silk  would  give 
something  of  the  same  effect,  but  not  be  quite  so  soft.  Ths 
low  cenmge  is  pointed,  and  cut  square  in  the  neck,  back 
and  front.  Crimson  rose  on  the  bosom,  and  crimson  and 
yellow  ones  in  the  hair. 

Fio.  h.— Walkijio-Dbebb.— The  under-skirt  is  of  stone- 
colored  silk,  trimmed  with  straight-gathered  bands  of  the 
same,  separated  by  narrow  bonds  of  blue  silk.  A  narrow, 
short  train  of  the  silk  is  slightly  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and 
bound  with  the  blue.  Over-dress  of  pink  and  blue  foulard, 
ehirr«d  at  the  back,  and  fiutened  under  the  upper  port  of 
the  train,  which  then  is  ornamented  with  wide  loops  of 
blue  silk.  Long,  straight  Jacket  of  the  foulard,  with  sleeves, 
pocket  trimmings,  etc.,  of  the  blue  silk.  Hat  of  white 
straw,  bound  with  blue,  and  trimmed  with  roses  and  a  long 
silver  gauze  veil. 

Fio.  in.— HovsE-DBEas  or  Geat  Silk,  with  a  Sumiieb 
Gamkl^s-Haib  Ttnvic,  of  a  Lioht-Obkkn  Colob.— The 
petticoat  is  laid  in  kilt  plaits,  and  has  a  short  train.  The 
tunic  is  trimmed  with  a  rich  worsted  fringe,  and  is  drawn 
tightly  back.  The  cuiraas  basque  Is  quite  plain,  and  flts 
the  figure  closely.  Sleeves  with  wide,  flowing  cuffs,  and 
high  collar.    Hair  in  a  net  at  the  back. 

Fio.  rv.— Walki»o-Dbe88  of  Black  SiLK.-^acket  of 
green  summer  camors-hair,  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
Black  felt  hat,  with  green  and  brown  plumes. 

Fio.  v.i-Mobnino-Dbms  of  Lionr-BLVE  Cashmebb.— The 
trimming  at  the  sides,  toward  the  Tjack,  the  pocket,  and  the 
deep  cuffs  of  the  sleeves,  are  of  pink  silk,  quilted.  The 
pocket  and  front  of  the  dress  are  trimmed  with  pink  ribbon. 
Gap  of  white  lace,  trimmed  with  pink. 

Fro.  VI.— Hottsk-Dbess  of  Wwitb  Namsook.— Tlie  shirt  Is 
trimmed  with  two  ruffles,  surmounted  by  a  deep  puffing, 
edged  with  a  ruffle,  edged  with  embroidery.  A  very  deep 
jacket-waist 

Fio.  vn.— Walkiwo-Dbbw  of  Two  9BAifTS  of  Gbat 
BABBEB  HoHAiB.— The  skirt  has  one  bias  ruffie,  with  a 
shirred  trimming  above  It  The  over«klrt  Is  long  at  the 
beck,  trimmed  with  a  fringe,  and  tied  liack  with  a  gray 
ribbon.  The  basque  is  plain.  Gray  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
gray  and  pink. 

General  Bbmabks.— We  give  some  of  the  newest  of  the 
many  new  varieties  of  the  lately  worn  fashions  for  spring. 
A  pretty  white  lace  fichu,  for  wearing  over  a  low  neck ; 
shori-sleeved  evening-dress ;  a  soft<t^wneil  cap  bonnet ;  an 
EuKlish  walking-hat  of  black  felt  trimmed  with  stiff  wings ; 
a  black  lace  wrap  for  the  head  and  shoulders ;  a  siraw  hat, 
trimmed  with  pink  feathen  outside,  and  ribbon  In ;  a  white 
chip  hat,  trimmed  with  one  long  ostrich-plume  and  a  nest^ 
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ling  bird.    Two  other  bate  of  the  latMrt  itylM,  ud  two  ; 
bMd-dreiMi;  one  hM  the  hair  eut  short  acroM  the  fore-  j 
h€«il ;  the  end  fiOls  dver  it  m  a  friuge ;  at  the  back  of  the  | 
fringe  the  hair  b  tamed  back  over  a  fri«ette.    It  U  oombed  \ 
hack  from  the  temples,  and  at  the  top  of  the  head  aa  Apollo  { 
bow  ia  ibetened  with  a  tortoise^hell  pia.    A  ehower  of  carle  j 
at  the  back ;  the  ringlets,  which  are  heaTj  ones,  are  of  j 
anequal  length.    The  other  has  the  hair  in  the  centre  of  | 
the  forehead,  cnt  short,  and  curled.   At  the  temples  the  hair  > 
ia  oombed  toward  the  back  of  the  head,  and  kept  In  place 
with  oombs  baring  tortoise-shell  balls  at  the  top.   The  l«ck 
hair  is  formed  into  loopa  above  the  forehead ;  these  are  con- 
tinoed  into  torsadM,  terminating  aa  a  catogan,  with  a  single 
bfoad  loop  of  smooth  hair. 

No  absolutely  new  colors  haT6  been  introduced  this 
apring ;  but  tho  graya,  browns,  creams,  maizes,  Uues,  greena, 
and  pinks,  are  in  such  innumerable  shades,  and  are  so 
beautiful,  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  wished  for  in  color.  Aa 
many  as  three  shades  of  one  color  are  often  employed  for 
one  dress,  or  the  material  will  bo  striped  in  three  shades. 
Soft  grays,  soft  browns,  and  creams,  promise  to  be  the  most 
popular  for  street  costumes.  De  bege,  delaines,  batistes, 
cfaales,  grenadines,  cambrics,  and  percales,  are  all  of  tho 
now  shades.  The  summer  silka,  cambrics,  ete.,  are  fre- 
qaently  in  small,  broken  plaids,  or  In  gingham  pkdds.  The 
foahion  of  trimming  With  ruIBos,  and  bands  of  flowered  j 
or  plaid  material,  which  la  woTen  on  the  selTage,  in  per- 
cales and  organdies,  is  again  rerired. 

The  Centennial  year,  and  the  Exhibition,  hare  auggestifd 
the  reviTal  of  the  Martha  Waahington  costume ;  ao,  dresses 
cnt  oKire  open  in  the  neck.  In  fkont,  will  be  much  worn, 
wltfi  pointed  fichus,  or  handkercfalefii  made  of  thin  lawn, 
and  trimmed  with  lace.  With  this  style  of  oostwne,  tho 
elbow-sleere,  trimmed  with  lace  or  other  ruffles,  Is  neces- 
sary. This  will  possibly  b«  an  American  foshion  cmly,  but 
a  very  pretty  one,  whilst  abroad  all  styles  that  belong  to 
the  paat  are  modified  to  suit  present  needs.  Old  lace,  old 
Jewelry,  etc.,  are  much  sought  after;  and  aa  the  demand  la 
much  greater  than  the  supply,  the  old  laoas  and  Jewelry 
are  copied  with  marrelona  exactness. 

The  cuiraas  waist  is  still  the  most  popular.  Orer^kirts 
are  growing  longer  and  longer,  but  are  still  worn,  though 
their  total  disappearance  haa  been  ao  rery  often  predicted. 
Ditsses  are  still  made  e!lnglBg,and  some  exceedingly  plain. 
One  of  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  had  a  silk  ikirt  of  rather 
narrow  brown  and  blue  stripes,  without  any  trimming,  and 
a  long  Polonalae  of  India  blue  cashmere,  finished  only 
with  a  hem. 

Wra.]«  of  all  styles,  to  suit  all  ages  and  tastes,  have  ap- 
peared. Some  of  the  prettiest  are  small  circulars  of  light 
eloth,  with  pretty  hoods  lined  with  colored  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  a  fringe.  Dolmans,  half-fitting  and  three-quarters 
flttf ng  sacquea,  are  also  in  fkvor. 

BesnvKTS  are  In  aa  great  variety  as  dresses  and  wrape. 
AB  shapes  that  are  becoming  are  popular,  only  no  bonnet 
is  worn  very  forwavd  on  the  head.  The  least  snaplcion  of 
gold,  silver,  or  steel  braid,  is  seen  on  some  black  chip  or 
hoTse4udlr  bonnets.  When  sparingly  used,  this  employment 
of  the  metals  is  very  stylish ;  when  too  much  used.  It  Is 
exceedingly  vulgar.  Ouhmere  laces  will  be  a  good  deal 
employed  in  trimming,  flowers  are,  as  usual,  very  popn- 
lar  Id  the  spring.  Tulle,  which  has  been  abandoned  for 
same  yean,  has  been  revived  for  more  dresajy  occast^na. 

Hats  preaent  almost  as  many  varieties  as  bonnets.  Tur- 
bana,  the  Derby  hat,  large  soft,  foiling  brims,  and  brims 
comlBg  over  the  flwe,  and  tamed  up  at  the  sides  and  back, 
will  all  be  worn. 

HBAivDRnras.— The  neweat  manner  of  amngliig  the 
hair  Is  in  toraadea,  one  of  whldi  foUa  Tory  low  on  the  nape 
of  the  neek.  In  ui  extremely  graoefhl  mtofner.  For  even- 
ing  parties,  the  Tontanges  ooUfhre  is  the  moat  charming. 


The  hair  la  parted  at  Ate  side,  and  waved  in  large,  huUow 
crepes;  or,  if  the  hair  la  light,  it  is  frizsed.  Above  this 
theie  is  a  band  of  ribbon-velvet,  edged  with  a  fringe  of 
either  gold,  stiver,  or  ttnaU  pearls  or  diamonda.  This  rib- 
bpn  ia  passed  thivogfa  a  earl  at  the  ^e,  and  then  formed 
into  a  bow.  There  are  loops  of  Iwiir  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  two  ringlets  at  the  badk. 

Thk  Caipbio  VuiLLaoB  of  J.  A  J.  Gash  are  an  article 
that  is  last  becoming  indispensable.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
durable  and  stylish  trimming  for  ladles*,  children's,  and 
infants'  wardrobes.  Manufactured,  as  it  is,  by  the  quan- 
tity, It  can  be  bought  for  mueh  leas  than  if  made  at  home, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my. Wo  call  attention  to  it  here,  however,  aa  one  of  tlM 
Uteat  of  the  fkahion  noveltiea. 


OHILDBEN*S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  L— LiTTLS  Giu'a  Dnsas.— The  frock  ia  of  brown 
cashmere,  plain  in  fh>at,  and  in  kilt  plaits  at  the  back. 
Coat  of  brown  and  white  cloth,  of  a  very  light  make,  which 
has  the  effect  of  a  quilted  cloth.  The  safifa,  at  the  Lack, 
which  reachaa  fh>m  under  the  arms,  ia  of  thick  brown  rib- 
bon ;  the  collar,  cofTa,  and  pocketa,  are  of  brown  silk.  C*p 
of  brown  silk. 

Fio.  XI.— Daxss  o»  Violet  ahd  Whits  Stwpbo  Mobaib, 
rOB  A  TouNO  OiXL.— The  skirt  haa  a  bias  piece  without  any 
fhllness  at  the  bottom,  headed  by  a  puffing.  The  over-skirt 
is  long  In  fh>nt,and  very  much  drawn  to  the  back,  where  it 
is  finished  with  sheen,  and  fastened  by  loops  of  violet  silk. 
The  deep  basque  Jacket  ia  tight-fitting  at  the  back,  and  a 
little  looser  in  front,  whero  it  is  deejter  than  at  the  back. 
Collar  and  pocketa  of  violet  silk.  White  chip  hat,  lined 
with  ^let,  and  trimmed  with  white  daisies. 

Pio.  m.— Totnra  Oiai's  Dxua  or  Blue  Silk.— The  skirt 
is  laid  in  kilt  plaits;  a  sash,  wfth  fringed  ends,  falls  over 
the  back;  close-fitting  baaqnea, edged  with  ecru  worsted 
lace.  The  aame  trima  the  ateavea.  Straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  a  white  ostrich  tip,  and  a  band  of  blue  velvet. 

Fio.  rv^BoT'a  CoarunE  er  Ghat  Cloth.— The  skirt  and 
vest  are  buttoned  down  the  entire  front,  and  fit  plainly. 
The  skirt  has  kilt  plaits  at  the  back ;  the  Jacket  fulb  away 
from  the  Ihmt,  is  made  quite  large,  and  has  a  wide  collar. 
Gray  straw  hat 


NOTIOBS. 

JW  I»  RnfiTTiiro,  for  **  Peterson's  Mogndne,"  name,  at 
the  top  of  yenr  letter,  your  poBtK>flloe,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  pracure  a  post-office  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
post-office  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  'or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notea  of  National  banks,  and  re- 
gister your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Chablh  J. 
FETExaoM,  No  806  Chestnut  Street,  PhihMlelphia. 

49*  Persona  ordering  the  Magadne  fh>m  agents,  ordeal- 
en,  mnst  look  to  fbem  for  the  supply  of  the  work.  The 
pobllaher  haa  no  agent  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

49*  Wben  the  directiea  of  a  Magazine  Is  to  be  changed, 
aay  at  what  post-office  it  was  received,  aa  well  aa  the  one  It 
la  to  be  sent  to  In  fhture. 

49"  Contributors,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  artielea, 
ntost  keep  oopiea  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  return 
mannserlpla  that  we  cannot  use. 

49*  No  subscription  rsceived,  at  club  prices,  flsr  loas  than 
a  year.  Club  subscribers  mnst  begin  with  either  the  January 
or  the  July  number. 

49*yB|ack  nombeis  for  187S,  1874,  and  1876,  may  be  had 
of  the  principal  agenta,  or  of  tho  pohMflhar. 
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LADIES'  FANCY  WORK. 

LADIES,  JUST  THE  BOOK  FOR  YOU. 

LADIE8'  FAlfCT  WORK,  a  new  book,  jnst  published' 
devoted  to  Feather  Work,  I'aper  Flowers,  Fire  Screens,  Sliriues* 
Kiistic  Picturca,  a  charming  series  of  designs  for  Euster 
CrosHes,  Straw  Ornaments,  Shell  Flowers  and  Shell  Work, 
Bend  Mosaic  and  Fish  Scale  Bnibroldery,  Ilnir  Work,  Car<'- 
hoard  Ornaments,  Fancy  Rubber  Work,  Cottage  Foot  Uests, 
Window  Garden  Decorations,  Illuminating,  Grecian  and 
Oriental  Painting,  Crochet  Work,  Fret-Work,  desiims  in 
Embntidery,  Java  Canvas  Work,  and  an  Immense  ntimbcr  of 
desi^s  of  other  fnncy  work,  to  delight  all  lovers  of  luinsehold 
art  and  recreation.  30U  pages,  250  illuHtrations.  Price  $l.r»0, 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  or  for  sale  by  all  book  stores.  (Ready 
March  Ift.) 

HO  t'.sEHOIiD  FTjEG  AKCTFS.  A  splendid  book  on  house- 
hold art,  devoted  to  a  multitude  of  topics,  interesting  to  ladies 
everywhere.  Among  the  most  popular  subjects  are  Transpa- 
rencies on  Glass,  Leaf  Work,  Autumn  Leaves,  Wax  Worlc, 
Painting,  Leather  Work,  Picture  Frames,  Brackets,  Wall 
Pockets,  Work  Boxes  and  Baskets,  Straw  Work,  Skeleton 
Leaves,  Hair  Work,  Shell  Work,  Bfosaic,  Crosses,  Cardboard 
Work,  Worsted  Work,  Spatter  Work,  Mosses,  Cone  Work, 
etc.  Hundreds  of  exquisite  lllostrations  decorate  the  pages, 
which  are  fVill  to  overflowing  with  hints  and  devices  to  every 
lady,  how  to  ornament  her  home  cheaply,  tastefully,  and 
delightfully,  with  fancy  articles  of  her  own  cons^truction.  By 
far  the  most  popular  and  rlcgant  gift  book  of  tiie  year — 300 
pages.  Price  $1.50,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  or  for  sale  by  all 
book  stores. 

WINDOW  OAKDHTCINO,  By  Hehrt  T.  Wxluaw,  Editor 

S.  ■y-jti'rZ'^iJ'J^ISl^RSgSI^^KKBBSSilSkmVtJK'ii^.'S'i^      T"K  Ladies'  Floral  Cabinet.    An  elegant  bo<»k  with  250  fine 
"^  "^^vSSBSBSSBSSSBJSiSSSK^?!???^^^  _^  engravings  and  300  pages,  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  all 

■  \^^}SSmfSttlB^^^!^SSI!WIIIB^SSL^  pinnts  suitable  for  window  culture,  directions  for  their  treat* 

■'"J^S^sStSS^sl^HBBtBBv^lSL^'^i      ^^^^^*  ^^^  practical  Information  about  plants  and  flowers  for 
'''^'^^^wI^^^E^K^S^^^bSS^.^^         *^'®  parlor,  conservatory,  M-ardion  case  fernery,  or  window 

garden.    Price  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid.    For  sale  at  all  book 
stores. 

THE  LADIES»  FLORAL  CABINET  AND  PICTORIAL  HOME  COMPANION,  devoted  to  Household  Elegancies, 
Housekeeping,  Art,  Music,  Home  Pets,  Ladies*  Fancy  Work,  Society,  Arauf<ements,  Flowers,  Window  Gardening,  Cottages, 
etc.  THE  PRETTIKST  LADIES*  PAPER  IN  AMERICA.  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  $1.30  per  year.  Apenta 
wanted.    Specimen  copies,  10  cents.    Address  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  PnblUhcr,  46  Beeknuui  Street,  New  York. 
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THOMSON'S 

PATEZfT 

Glove-Fittmg  Corsets! 

EACH  CORSET 

8TA>CP£I> 

IBOKSOK' 

ymn 

TBASE-VASS, 

ACEOWN. 

EIGHT  GRIDES 

or 

FINISH, 

Aim  XACH 

I PEBFECT  FIT. 

THOMSON'S  GL0TE.FTTTI50  are  the  MOST  PER- 
FECT,  DUKA  BLE  AKD  ECONOMICAL  C0BSKT8  MA  DE. 

Tliey  give  zxTirjs  satisfactiow.    Every  lady  who  has  worn 
them  recommends  them.    Be  Sure  to  Get  the  Gekoixe. 

A  NOVELTY  — THOMSON'S    PATENT   SOLID 

FASTENING  CAPPED  CORSET  STEELS. 
They  are  UNBREAKABLE,  and  their  fastenings  do  not 
Abrade  the  dress.  For  aalo  by  first-class  dealers  CTerywbere. 

THOMSON,  ULNODON  ft  CO.,  If .  Y. 
Sole  Importers  and  Patentees  for  the  V.  S. 


AUTOMATIC  CRYSTAL  FOUNTAIN. 

Belf-Aotlag,  B«4«lilig  bo  PrMfut  of  Water. 

Ruby-Glass  Basin  and  Globes, 
mounted  on    a   Golden-Bronze 
Standard,  with  Poli&hcd  Mar- 
ble Base. 
No  springs.  weighLs,  or  hidden 


meckanism,  but  a  simple  law  of 
by  dr  ostactics  practically  appl  led. 
The  apparent  absence  ot  mo- 


tive power  excites  general  won- 
*  derment  and  surprise. 
jI^      Always  reliable,  and  in  order. 
QO      A  little  Cologne  added  to  the 
"^  water  makes  it  a  delightful 

^^   Perfume  Fountain, 

^  at  slight  expense,  as  the  water 
2   is  used  over  and  over  again. 
Height  to  top  of  Basui,  ai  in. 
Price  Complete  S16. 
More    elaborate    styles    fur- 
nished :     also.     Fountains    for 
Counter  use   with  only  silver- 
plated  basin  and  jet  in  sight. 
1^^  Address  for  Circular. 

1  JAMES  W.  TUFTS, 
33  to  89  Bowlcer  Stareet* 

BOSTON,  MA88. 


BLOOMINOTON  NURSEBY,  F.  K.  PncExix,  Blooming- 
ton,  IlL    Price  lists  free.    4  Catalogues,  25c. 
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FASHIONS     VOB     APRIL. 


OnuUt  Sot^gU.-^Be^t  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  with 
•ome  pounded  lump-sagar,  and  a  few  ()rop0  of  any  flaroring. 
Beat  the  whites  into  a  stiff  froth.  Uix  the  two  together, 
thickly  and  effectually.  Lay  the  mixture,  neatly  heaped 
up,  on  a  deep  diah,  put  It  in  a  brisk  oven,  and  the  moment 
it  is  done,  send  it  to  the  table,  briskly. 


Arrow-root  CbJbe.— Beat  half  a  pound  of  batter  to  a  cream 
work  it  into  half  a  pound  of  finely-tiifled  sugar  until  quite  \ 
smooth.  Beat  well  the  whites  of  six  eggs;  add  them, 
b|r  degreM,  to  the  butter  and  sugar;  flavor  with  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon  or  ratafia,  and  continue  whisking 
together  for  twenty  minutes ;  then  mix  in  lightly  one  pound 
of  the  best  Bermuda  arrow-root,  (first  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  to  free  it  from  all  lumps.)  Put  this  mixture  into  a 
well-buttered  fiincy  tin  mould,  and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  In  a  moderate  oren. 

Jfbrktifki  CUbs.— Beat  three-quarters  of  a  ponnd  of  butter 
to  a  cream ;  add,  gradually,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten ;  mix  one 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  one  pound  of  flour. 
Add  this  to  the  other  ingredients,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  milk,  half  a  pound  of  citron-peel,  one  pound  of  raisins, 
and  one  glass  of  brandy ;  last  of  all,  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  It  should  be  kept  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  it  ia  cut. 

Scotch  CSffits.— -Beat  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream ;  add 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  beating  well ;  then  six  eggs  pre- 
viously beaten.  Hare  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  peel, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour  already  mixed.  Stir  them  gently  into  the 
butter,  etc.,  and  put  it  into  a  tin  well  lined  with  buttered 
paper  rising  well  over  the  top.  Bake  In  a  slow  oven  for 
three  houn.  Do  not  shake  nor  touch  it  when  in  the  oven, 
or  the  fruit  will  fieOl  to  the  bottom. 

Biet  Cbifcs.— Take  half  a  pound  of  butt«r,  three-quarters 
of  a  pouud  of  pounded  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  ground  rice 
half  a  pound  of  flour,  six  eggs,  and  fifteen  drops  of  essence 
uf  lemon.  Mix  the  ingrcdienti,  beating  the  eggs  separately ; 
then  beat  altogether,  rapidly,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper.  Bake  In 
a  moderate  oven  for  two  hours. 

I\tnch  ifoOa.— Warm  a  pint  of  now  milk ;  cut  up  Into  it 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  good  butter;  add  a  little  saU.  When 
cool,  sift  in  one  pound  of  flour,  an  egg  well  beaten,  a 
spoonful  of  yeast.  Beat  these  well  together,  but  avoid 
kneading.  When  risen,  form  it  into  rolls,  handling  as  little 
as  possible.    Bake  on  tins. 

MISCKLLAKKOUS  TABLS  KBCBIFTB. 

lobiler  Salad.— Tftke  a  hen  lobster,  lettuce,  endive,  cress, 
salad,  beet-root,  cucumber,  a  few  young  leaves  of  spinach, 
nasturtium,  and  two  boiled  eggs.    For  the  dressing,  put  to 
overj-  two  tablospoonfuls,  each,  of  oil  and  vinegar,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  little  salt,  a  very  little  sugar, 
half  a  toaspoonful  of  anchovy  sance,  and  a  few  drops  of  chili 
and  Urragon  vinegar.    These  ingredients  should  be  all 
mixed  well  together,  but  not  poured  over  the  salad  until 
juHt  Lofuro  it  is  eaten.    The  salad  should  be  carefully  washed 
and  dried  in  a  cloth,  then  cut  and  mixed  with  the  pickings 
of  the  lobeter;  the  firm  parts  of  the  lobster  cut  into  square 
pieces,  and  mixed  with  the  salad ;  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
rubbed  through  a  wire  sieve ;  also,  the  coral  from  the  inside 
of  the  lobster.    The  whites  of  the  eggs  may  be  cut  in  rings  | 
or  chopped  small.    These,  with  the  beet  and  cucumber,  \ 
serve  to  (ramlsh  the  salad.    The  quality  of  lobsters  may  | 
usually  bo  told  by  their  weight.    Good  lobstan  are  heavy.  \ 
Those  that  are  watery  are  light.  j 


Apple  Sww—A  PteUy  Stipptr  Disk.— Ten  good-sized  apples, 
the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  half  a  pound 
of  pounded  sugar.  Peel,  sore,  and  cut  the  apples  into  quar- 
ters, and  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with  the  lemon-peel, 
and  sufficient  water  to  prevent  them  from  burning — ^ratber 
less  than  half  a  pint  When  they  are  tender,  take  out  the 
peel,  beat  them  to'a  pulp,  let  them  cool,  and  stir  ttiem  to 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should  be  previously  beaten 
to  a  strong  Iroth.  Add  the  sifted  sugar,  and  continue  the 
whisking  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite  stiff,  and  either 
heap  it  on  a  glass  dish,  or  serve  it  in  small  glasses.  Thv 
dish  may  be  garnished  with  preserved  barberries,  or  strips 
of  bright-colored  Jelly ;  and  a  dish  of  custards  should  be 
served  with  it,  or  a  Jug  of  cream. 


FASHIONS   FOB  APRIL. 

Fio.  1.— EviiriHO  Demb  of  Bmbeald-Obxem  Satin.^TIm 
front  has  three  aprons,  piped  with  a  satin  of  a  lighter  shade. 
The  side  and  skirt  at  the  back  are  ornamented  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  whole  trimmed  witli  moderately  narrow  black 
lace,  put  on  over  white  lace.  White  pinked  silk  would  give 
something  of  the  same  effect,  but  not  be  quite  so  soft.  Th« 
low  conago  is  pointed,  and  cut  square  in  the  neck,  back 
and  front  Crimson  rose  on  the  bosom,  and  crimson  and 
yellow  ones  in  the  hair. 

Fio.  II.— WALK1NO-DBK88.— The  under-sklrt  Is  of  stone- 
colored  silk,  trimmed  with  straight-gathered  bands  of  the 
same,  separated  by  narrow  bands  of  blue  silk.  A  narrow, 
short  train  of  the  silk  is  slightly  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and 
bound  with  the  blue.  Over-dress  of  pink  and  blue  foulard, 
shirred  at  the  back,  and  lastened  under  the  upper  port  of 
the  train,  which  then  is  ornamented  with  wide  loops  of 
blue  silk.  Long,  straight  jacket  of  the  foulard,  with  sleeves, 
pocket  trimmings,  etc.,  of  the  blue  silk.  Hat  of  white 
straw,  bound  with  blue,  and  trimmed  with  roses  and  a  long 
sliver  gause  rell. 

Fio.  in.— Hoube-Dbesb  op  Obay  Silk,  wim  a  StnoiEB 
Cambl*8-Hais  Tunic,  ok  a  Lioht-Gbexn  Oolob. — The 
petticoat  is  laid  in  kilt  plaits,  and  has  a  short  train.  The 
tunic  is  trimmed  with  a  rich  worsted  fringe,  and  Is  drawn 
tightly  back.  The  cuirass  basque  is  quite  plain,  and  fits 
the  figuro  closely.  Sleeves  with  vride,  flowing  cuffs,  and 
high  cellar.    Hair  in  a  net  at  the  back. 

Fio.  IV.— Walklng-Dbess  of  Black  SiLK.-^acket  of 
green  summer  camors-faair,  trimmed  with  black  Telvet 
Black  felt  hat,  with  greea  and  brown  plumes. 

Fio.  v.— Mokktno-Dbebs  of  Liout-Blue  Casiimebx.— The 
trimming  at  the  sides,  toward  the  back,  the  pocket,  nnd  the 
deep  cuffs  of  the  sleeves,  are  of  pink  silk,  quilted.  The 
pocket  and  front  of  the  dress  are  trimmed  with  pink  ribbon. 
Oap  of  white  lace,  trimmed  with  pink. 

Fro.  ▼!.— Hottse-Dbess  of  Wotte  Nawsook.— The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  two  ruffles,  surmounted  by  a  deep  pnfflng, 
edged  with  a  ruffle,  edged  with  embroidery.  A  rery  deep 
jacket'Vraist 

Fio.  Tn.— Walktn«-Dbb§b  of  Two  9bahts  of  Obat 
BABBED  MoHAiB.— The  skirt  has  ons  Mas  ruffle,  with  a 
shirred  trimming  above  it  The  orer-skirt  is  long  at  the 
back,  trisuned  with  a  fringe,  and  tied  l>ack  with  a  gray 
ribbon.  The  basque  is  plain.  Gray  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
gray  and  pink. 

Oenebal  Rbuabkb.— We  give  some  of  the  newest  of  the 
many  new  varieties  of  the  lately  worn  fashions  for  spring. 
A  pretty  white  lace  flchn,  for  wearing  over  a  low  nock ; 
short-sleeved  evening-dress;  a soft-ci^wned  cap  bonnet;  an 
English  walking-hat  of  black  felt,  trimmed  with  stiff  wings ; 
a  black  lace  wrap  for  the  head  and  shoulders ;  a  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  pink  feathers  outside,  and  riblion  in ;  a  whits 
chip  hat,  trimmed  with  one  long  ostrich-plume  and  a  nest- 


VASHieNB     FOR     APRIL. 
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ling  blid.  Two  oth«r  lutti  of  the  Utatt  stylei,  and  two  ; 
tuMJ  drcwino;  one  has  the  hair  out  ihort  acroM  the  Ibre- 
h««d ;  the  end  falls  Orer  it  as  a  fringe ;  at  the  back  of  the 
fringe  the  hair  is  tamed  back  orer  a  frieette.  It  ie  combed 
back  from  the  temples,  and  at  the  top  of  the  head  an  Apollo 
bow  is  fiMtened  with  a  tortoise-shell  pin.  A  shower  of  carls 
at  the  back ;  the  ringlets,  which  are  heavy  ones,  are  of 
unequal  length.  The  other  has  the  hair  in  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  cut  short,  and  curled.  At  the  temples  the  hair 
is  combed  toward  the  back  of  the  head,  and  kept  in  place 
with  combs  having  tortoise-shell  balls  at  the  top.  The  Lack 
hair  is  formed  into  loops  above  the  forehead ;  these  are  con- 
tinued into  torsades,  terminating  as  a  catogan,  with  a  single 
bffoad  loop  of  smooth  hair. 

No  absolutely  new  colors  have  been  introduced  this  ' 
spring ;  but  tho  grays,  browns,  creams,  maizes,  blues,  greens, 
and  pinkN,  are  in  such  innumerable  ehadeit,  and  are  so 
beautiful,  that  notUng  is  left  to  bo  wished  for  in  color.  As 
many  as  three  shades  of  one  color  are  often  employed  for 
one  dress,  or  the  material  will  bo  striped  in  three  shades. 
Soft  grays,  soft  browns,  and  creams,  promise  to  be  the  most 
popultf  for  street  costumes.  De  bege,  delaines,  batistes, 
diales,  grenadines,  cambrics,  and  percales,  are  all  of  tho 
new  shades.  The  summer  silks,  cambrics,  eta.,  are  fre- 
quently in  small,  broken  plaids,  or  in  gingham  plaids.  The 
fiishion  of  trimming  with  ruffles,  and  bands  of  flowered 
or  plaid  material,  which  is  woven  on  the  selvage,  in  per- 
aales  and  organdies.  Is  again  revived. 

The  Centennial  year,  and  the  Exhibition,  have  suggested 
the  revival  of  the  liartha  Washington  costume ;  so,  dresses 
cot  more  open  in  the  neck,  in  front,  will  be  much  worn, 
with  pointed  flchns,  or  handkerchiefii  made  of  thin  lawn, 
and  trimmed  with  laoe.  With  this  style  of  costnme,  tho 
elbowwileeve,  trimmed  with  lace  or  other  ruffles,  is  necos- 
mry.  This  will  poasiUy  be  an  American  ikshion  <»ily,  but 
a  very  pretty  one,  whilst  abroad  all  styles  that  belong  to 
the  past  are  modified  to  suit  present  needs.  Old  lace,  old 
Jewelry,  etc.,  are  much  sought  after ;  and  as  the  demand  is 
much  greater  than  the  supply,  the  old  Umm  and  Jewelry 
are  copied  with  marvelous  exactness. 

The  eninus  waist  is  still  the  most  popular.  Over^kirts 
are  growing  longer  and  longer,  but  are  still  worn,  though 
their  total  disappearance  has  been  so  very  often  predicted. 
Dresses  are  still  made  cUngiBg,and  some  exceedingly  plain. 
One  of  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  had  a  silk  Airt  of  rather 
narrow  brown  and  blue  stripes,  without  any  trimming,  and 
a  long  Polonaise  of  India  blue  cashmere,  finished  only 
with  A  hem. 

Wraps  of  all  styles,  to  suit  all  ages  and  tastes,  have  ap- 
peared. Some  of  the  prettiest  are  small  circulars  of  light 
cloth,  with  pretty  hoods  lined  with  colored  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  a  fringe.  Dolmans,  half-fitting  and  three-quarters 
fitting  sacqnes,  are  also  in  fkvor. 

BoNWETS  are  in  as  great  variety  as  dresses  and  wrapa. 
All  shapes  that  are  becoming  are  popular,  only  no  bonnet 
ii  worn  very  forward  on  the  head.  The  least  suspicion  of 
gold,  silver,  or  steel  braid,  ii  seen  on  some  black  chip  or 
horw-hair  bonnets.  When  sparingly  used,  this  employment 
of  the  metals  is  very  stylish ;  when  too  much  used,  it  Is 
exceedingly  vulgar.  Osshmere  laces  will  be  a  good  deal 
employed  in  trimming.  Flowers  are,  as  usual,  very  popu- 
lar In  the  spring.  Tulle,  which  has  been  abandoned  for 
same  years,  has  been  revived  for  more  dressy  occasions. 

Hats  present  almost  as  many  varieties  as  bonnets.  Tur- 
bans, the  Derby  hat,  large  soft,  falling  brims,  and  brims 
coming  over  the  Ikoa,  and  tamed  up  at  the  sides  and  back, 
will  all  be  worn. 

HKAD-DKxasBt.— The  newest  manner  of  anangfug  the 
hair  Is  in  torsades,  one  of  which  falls  very  low  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  in  an  extremely  graoeAil  mM^ner.  For  even- 
ing parties,  the  Fontanges  oollfare  Is  the  most  charming. 


The  hair  is  parted  at  ftie  side,  and  waved  in  large,  hollow 
crepes;  or,  if  the  hair  is  light,  it  is  frizzed.  Above  thta 
theie  la  a  band  of  ribbon-velvet,  edged  with  a  fringe  of 
either  gold,  silver,  or  small  pearis  or  diamonds.  This  rib- 
bpn  is  passed  thrsngh  a  curl  at  the  side,  and  then  formed 
into  a  bow.  There  are  loops  of  hair  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  two  ringlets  at  the  bade. 

Thx  Gajpi&io  FntLUif 68  of  J.  &  J.  Cash  are  an  article 
that  is  tut  becoming  indispensable.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
durable  and  stylish  trimming  for  ladies',  children's,  and 
infants'  wardrobes.  Manufactured,  as  it  Is,  by  the  quan- 
tity, it  can  be  bought  ibr  mush  less  than  if  made  at  home, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my. We  call  attention  to  it  here,  however,  as  one  of  the 
Ifbtest  of  the  fashion  novelties. 


OHILDBEN*S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  i^-LiTTU  6iu.*8  Dbess.— The  fhjck  is  of  biown 
cashmere,  plain  in  fh>nt,  and  in  kilt  plaits  at  the  back. 
Coat  of  brown  and  white  cloth,  of  a  very  light  make,  which 
has  the  effect  of  a  quilted  cloth.  The  safib,  at  tho  Lack, 
which  reaches  fh>m  under  the  arms,  is  of  thick  brown  rib- 
bon ;  the  collar,  cufia,  and  pockets,  are  of  brown  silk.  C^p 
of  brown  silk. 

Fxo.  XI.— Daxss  or  Violtt  Aim  White  STniPzn  Mohaix, 
roK  A  TovHo  GiKL.— The  skirt  has  a  bUu>  piece  without  any 
fhllnesB  at  the  bottom,  headed  by  a  puffing.  Tho  over-skirt 
is  long  In  fh>nt,and  very  much  drawn  to  the  back,  where  it 
is  finished  with  sheen,  and  fiutoned  by  loops  of  violet  silk. 
The  deep  basque  Jacket  is  tight-fitting  at  the  back,  and  a 
little  looser  in  fit>nt,  where  it  is  deeper  than  at  the  back. 
Collar  and  pockets  of  violet  silk.  White  chip  hat,  lined 
with  itolet,  and  trimmed  with  white  daisies. 

Fio.  m.— Toumo  Oirl's  Dhess  of  Blue  Silk.— The  skirt 
Is  laid  in  Ult  plaits;  a  sash,  wfth  fringed  ends,  lolls  over 
the  back ;  dose-fitting  basques,  edged  with  ecru  worsted 
lace.  The  same  trims  the  slacvsa.  Straw  hat,  trimmed 
with  a  white  ostrich  tip,  and  a  band  of  blue  velvet. 

Fio.  rr.— Bot'b  ConncE  er  Gbat  Cz.oth.— The  skirt  and 
vest  are  buttoned  down  the  entire  front,  and  fit  plainly. 
Tho  skirt  has  kllt  plaits  at  the  back ;  the  Jacket  falls  away 
from  the  front,  is  made  quite  large,  and  has  a  wide  collar. 
Gray  straw  hat. 


''^'^<^^i'^^'^^N/^^>^^^^^M'^^tf^^^W% 


KOTIOBS. 

4^  Ix  RsxiTTixo,  for  **Pctenon's  Magnzfne,*'  name,  at 
the  top  of  your  letter,  your  post-office,  county,  and  State.  II 
possible,  prscure  a  post-office  order  on  PhiUdelpbia.  If  a 
postK>ffice  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  'or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  National  banks,  and  re- 
glstor  your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Ckasuh  J. 
PrrEaaoR,  No  806  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

4^ Persons  ordering  the  HagaiSne  from  agents,  ordeal- 
en,  must  look  to  them  for  the  supply  of  the  work.  The 
publisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  isresponslble. 

4^  Wtien  the  directien  of  a  Magazine  la  to  be  changed, 
■ay  at  what  post-offic<>  it  was  received,  sa  well  as  the  one  it 
is  to  be  sent  to  in  ftiture. 

4^  Contributoxs,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  artielea, 
Otast  keep  copies  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  return 
manuscripts  that  wo  cannot  use. 

4^  No  subscription  received,  at  club  prices,  fiir  less  than 
a  yea  r.  Club  subscribers  must  begin  with  either  the  Janunry 
or  the  July  number. 

49*^ck  numbers  for  1878, 1874,  and  1675,  may  be  had 
of  the  principal  agents,  or  of  tho  pubMaher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LADIES'  FANCY  WORE! 

LADIES,  JUST  THE  BOOK  FOB  YOU. 

LADIES'  FAIfCT  IfORK,  a  new  book,  Joat  pnbliBhed' 
I  devoted  to  Feather  Work,  I'nper  Flowers,  Fire  Screens,  Shrines* 
I  Kiistic  Pictures,  a  charming  series  of  deaigns  for  £»Btor 
I  Cro!^8e8,  Straw  Ornaments,  Sliell  Flowers  and  Shell  Work, 
Bend  Mosaic  and  Fish  Scale  Bmbroidery,  Hair  Work,  Card- 
board Ornaments,  Fancy  Rubber  Work,  Cottage  Foot  Rests, 
Window   Garden   Decorations,    Illuminating,   Orecian    and 
Oriental    Painting,  Ci"ochet    Work,   Fret-Work,  desipjns  in 
Embroidery.  Java  Canvas  Work,  and  an  immense  number  of 
I  designs  of  other  fancy  work,  to  delight  all  lovers  of  houfioliold 
I  art  and  recreation.    300  ^tuges,  250  illuHtrations.    Prico$l.f>0, 
I  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  or  for  sale  by  all  book  stores.   (Ready 
March  lA.) 

If  OUSEH OLD  ELFG  A5CTF8.  A  splendid  book  on  house- 
hold art,  devoted  to  a  multitude  of  topics,  interesting  to  ladies 
everywhere.  Among  the  most  popular  subjects  are  TrauHpa- 
J  rencios  on  Glass,  Leaf  Work,  Autumn  Leaves,  Wux  Work, 
Painting,  Leather  Work,  Picture  Frames,  Brackets,  Wall 
Pockets,  Work  Boxes  and  Baskets,  Straw  Work,  Skeleton 
Leaves,  Hair  Work,  Shell  Work-BIosaic,  Crosses,  Cardboard 
Work,  Worsted  Work,  Spatter  Work,  Mosses,  Cone  Work, 
etc.  Hundreds  of  exquisite  il lustrations  decorate  the  pages, 
which  are  ftill  to  overflowing  with  hints  and  devices  to  every 
laily,  how  to  ornament  heir  home  cheaply,  tastefully,  and 
dellghtrully,  with  fancy  articles  of  her  own  construction.  By 
far  the  niont  popular  and  rlogant  gift  lx>ok  of  the  year — 30O 
pages.  Price  $1.50,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  or  for  sale  by  all 
book  stores. 
'*'*  WI!?DOW  GARBlJiniyO,  By  H«!n»T  T.  Whuams,  Editob 
Thr  Ladies'  Floral  Cadivkt.  An  elegant  book  with  250  fine 
engravings  and  300  page«,  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  all 
plants  suitable  for  window  culture,  directions  for  their  treat- 
ment, and  practical  information  about  plants  and  flowers  for 
the  parlor,  conservatory,  wardion  CJise  fernery,  or  window 
garden.  Price  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid.  For  sale  at  all  book 
stores. 

THK  LADIES*  FLORAL  CABINET  AND  PICTORIAL  HOME  COMPAlflOlf,  devoted  to  Household  ETegnncfes, 
Housekeeping,  Art,  Music,  Home  Pets,  Ladles'  Fancy  Work,  Society,  Amusements,  Flowers,  Window  Gardening,  Cottnges, 
etc.  THE  PRETTIKST  LADIES' PAPER  IN  AMERICA.  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  $1.30  per  year.  AgenU 
wanted.    Specimen  copies,  10  cents.    Address  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Pabliiihcr,  id  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
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GET  THE  GENUINE  1     BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  I 

THOMSON'S 

PATBNT 

Glove-Fitting  Corsets! 

EACH  CORSET 

BTAKPED 

! 


WITH 

TBA2)£-1CASZ, 

A  CROWN. 

EIGHT  CHilDES 

0? 

FINISH, 

AICD  EACH 

I  PERFECT  FIT, 


THOXSOITS  GLOTE-FmnnO  are  the  MOST  PER- 
FECI,  DUUABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  COBSI/TS  MADE. 

They  give  bntirk  satiwactiox.    Every  lady  wiio  has  worn 
them  recommends  them.    Bb  Suiue  to  Qet  tbe  Qenitixx. 

A  NOVELTY  — THOMSON'S  PATENT  SOLID 

FASTENING  CAPPED  CORSET  STEELS. 
They  are  UNBBEAKABLE,  and  their  fastenings  do  not 
abrade  the  dress.  For  sale  by  first-class  dealers  overywhere. 

THOMSON,  liANODON  St  CO.,  N.  T. 
Sole  Importeni  And  Patentees  for  the  V.  S. 


AUTOMATIC  CRYSTAL  FOUNTAIN. 

Stlf-AotlBg,  8*q«iilsg  BO  ?rHtu«  of  Water. 

Ruby-Glass  Basin  and  Globes, 
mounted  on  a  Golden-Bronze 
Standard,  with  Polished  Mar- 
ble Base. 

No  springs,  wcighte,  or  hidden 
meciianism,  but  a  simple  law  of 
hydrostactics  practically  applied, 
liic  apparent  absence  ol  mo- 
tive power  excites  general  won- 
derment and  surprise. 

Always  reliable,  and  in  order. 

A  little  Cologne  added  to  the 
water  makes  it  a  delightful 

Perfume  Fountain, 

at  slight  expense,  as  the  water 
IS  used  over  and  over  again. 
Height  to  top  of  Basui,  21  in. 
Prioe  Complete  915. 
More    elaborate    styles    fur- 
nished ;     aUo,     Fountains    for 
Counter  use   with  only  silver- 
plated  basin  and  jet  in  sight. 
19*  Address  for  Circular. 

:  JAMES  W.  TUFTS, 

J  33  to  39  Bowlcer  Street, 

BOSTON,  MA88. 

BLOOMINGTON   NURSERY,  F.  K.  PncEWix,  Blooming, 
ton.  111.    Price  lists  free.    4  OaUlogues,  25c. 
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ADVERTISING  AGENT,  39  Park  Row,  Now  York. 
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Words  and  Mnsic  by  OEAS.  MoOABTHT.  Arranged  for  Piano  by  J.  HOLMES. 

As  published  by  SEP.  WINNER'S  SON,  X003  Spring  Garden  street,  Philadelphia. 
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1.  Bid  you  ev-er  make  love?  If    not  have  a    try:      I    courted  a 

2.  How       loT-ing  we  were,    how   co  -  sy  we'd  chat  'Bout  one  thing  and 

3.  One       night  for  a  change,  we  went  to  the  play.    And  when  we  got 

4.  Our       courting  days  o'er     at    last  we  were  wed,     I      oft  bleaB  the 
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X'  I  onoe  flo  bashful  and  shy    A      fair  lit  -  tie  crea-ture     who,  bye-the-bye,  At  coaxinf^  and 
r,  and  this  thing  and  that,  With  my  arm  round  her  waist,  how  cosy  we  sat,  Like  two  little 
home  she  was  awfully  gay.  She  saw  them  make  love  and  so  leam'd  the  way.  The  piece  was  "Claude 
hour  when  to  church  her  I  led,  I  now  call  her  Mary,  she  calls  me  Kea,  We're  happy  and 
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wheedling  had  such  a  nice  way,  Ev  -  e  -  ry    night     to    her  house  I  went,      In 

tur-tle  doves  perch'd  on  a  tree ;  Such  squeezing  and  teas-ing  and  pleasing  we  had,    SucU 

Melnotte,"  and  suited  her  fine ;  She  caird  me  her  rosebuo,  her  auck,  and  her  dear,  She 
lov-ing,  and  never  know  strife ;  We've  a  fine  handsome  lass  and   two  no-ble  boys, 
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PULL     DOWN     THE     BLIND. 


harmless  de  -  light     our  evenings  were  Rpent,  She  had  a  queer  saying  whatey  •  er    it 
woo-ing  and  cou-ing  to  make  our  hearta  glad,  With  laughing  and  chaffing  I  near  drove  her 
threw  her  arms  round  me,  while  fast  fell  each  tear ;  She  cned,  ok  don't  leave  me  for  sadiv  I 
Trou-ble  and      sor  -  row  ne'er  us  an  •  noys ;    Of  life  we're  the  sweets,  and  while  tasti'r.t'  its 
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meant,  For  when-ev  -er  I        entered  the  house  she  would  say 
mad;  But      still  she  was    aw-fuMy      spoo-ney  on  me  (*) 
fear    Yon    don't  love  me    tm-ly,  say,    will  you  be  mine? 
joyS)     I'm    thankful  Fm  bless'd  with  a  good  lit  -  tie  wife. 


Pull  down  the  blind, 
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Pull  down  the  blind ;     Pull  down  the  blind,  love,  come  don't  be  unkind,         The'  we're  a  • 
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lone,  bear  this  in  mind,  Somebod-y's   looking,  love.  Pull  down  the  bliiul. 


(•)  8P0KBN  After  2d    And  ff  thttt  Soldier  wonid  onTy  bare  left  oe  alone,  ibe  woold  nerer  I 

••  **     3d    Joiit  ftt  that  moment  A  PblieeoMn  paeMtd  and  Mild 

**  **     4tb  And  eboQld  an  angry  word  riae  to  my  ttpa,  with  a  meek  amtle  on  1 
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HI  mooih  of  May, 
1876,  will  long  be 
memorable  as  that 
in  which  the  Cen- 
tennial   Exhibition 
VLAGBOFTHBWOELD.        opened. 
In  the  April  number  of  this  magazine  we  de- 
scribed the  Philadelphia  Park,  in  one  comer  of 


which  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  held.  We  gaye 
also  a  map  of  the  Park,  with  illustrations  of  its 
▼eiy  beautiAil  scenery. 

We  now  print,  here,  a  map  of  that  portion  of 
the  Park  in  which  the  Exhibition  buildings  are 
located.  The  map,  as  here  presented,  represents 
a  distance  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from 
right  to  left,  which  is  from  east  to  west.    This 


MAP  OF  KXBIBrriON  BVILDING8. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  IN  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


▼ill  y;r?e  our  r<*:i<loi>i  ^omo  i.Jpa  of  the  vast  scale 


on  which  these  buildings  are  constructed.     The 
principal  edifices  are  as  follows : 

1.  Main  Building. 

2.  Machinery  Building. 
8.     Art  Gallery. 

4.  Horticultural  Hall. 

5.  Parterres  of  Flowers. 

6.  Agricultural  Hall. 

7.  United  States  Government  Building. 

8.  Woman's  Building. 

9.  Lake  with  Fountain. 

The  Main  Building  is  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  map,  at  the  right.  Its  length  is  1880  feet, 
or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile ;  its  width 
464  feet;  and  it  covers  the  enormous  space  of 
twenty-one  acres  and  a  half.  We  give  an  en- 
graving of  it  in  the  opposite  column.  The  view 
is  taken  Arom  the  south-east,  and  includes  about 
three-fifths  of  its  length. 

The  ground  plan,  as  seen  on  the  map,  shows 


TBAN8EFT  OF  MACHINERT  HALL. 

how  it  is  divided,  inside,  into  innumerable  com- 
partments, which  are  sLared  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  each  occupying  more  or  less  space. 
England,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland. 
Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Russia. 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  Brazil,  with  various 
South  American  republics.  It  is  so  constructed 
as  to  present  almost  unbroken  sides  and^fronts  of 
glass,  so  that  plenty  of  light  may  be  had  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  goods  within.  Outside,  the 
wood  and  iron  work  is  painted  in  brilliant  colors, 
so  as  to  give  it  effect,  and  break  up  the  monotx>ny 
of  its  enormous  length.  Inside,  color  is  used 
with  equal  taste,  and  with  even  greater  suocr-s. 
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The  »peotator,  entering  itti  gig-antic  naye  for  the 
first  time,  and  looking  down  what  seems  an 
almost  interminable  vista,  is  so  oppressed  with 
the  yastness  of  the  scene,  that  he  is  for  a  mo- 
ment daxed  by  its  oyerwhclming  magnitude. 

It  is  in  this  Main  building  that  the  thousand 
miscellaneous  articles  which  could  not  be  classed 
as  machinery,  pictures,  statues,  agricultural  inv- 
plcments,  etc.,  etc.,  haye  been  arranged.  This 
is  the  heart  of  what  is  the  International  part  of 
the  Centennial,  for  most  of  it  is  giren  up  to 
foreign  contributors.  Here  are  shawls  from  Cash- 
mere, carpets  firom  the  looms  of  Smyrna,  Japan- 
ese goods,  China  fabrics,  curtain  stuflfs  from  Con- 
stantinople, Egyptian  curiosities.  Here  is  por- 
celain from  Worcester,  Minton,  Copelan  J,  Sevres, 
Dresden,  etc.,  etc.  Here  is  the  glass  of  Venice, 
Clichy,  England  and  Bohemia;  the  enameled 
ware  of  China,  Japan,  and  Paris ;  carved  cabinets 
from  Florence  ;  silver-ware ;  mirrors ;  chande- 
liers. Here  are  diamonds ;  necklaces  of  other 
precious  stones;  jewelry  such  as  never  before 
has  been  seen  in  America.  Axminster  sends  its 
carpets ;  France  its  fabrics  of  Aubiisson ;  Saxony 


GOBRIDOB  IN  HOBTICULTUBAL  HALL. 

its  imitations  of  Oriental  rugs ;  Vienna  its  curtain 
stuffs,  combining  the  technical  skill  of  the  West, 
with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  East.  Here, 
in  short,  is  gathered  a  display  of  manufactured 
articles,  useful,  ornamental,  etc.,  such  ns  has 
never  been  seen  before,  not  even  at  Vicuna  in 
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1878,  much  less  at  any  of  the   preceding  and  | 
smaller  World's  Fairs. 

West  of  the  Main  building  is  Machinery  Hall,  : 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving  on  the  preceding  I 


4,000;  Sweden,  8,168;  Spain,  2,248;  Russia. 
1,500;  Austria,  1,536.  It  will  be  seen  that  some 
nations  exhibit  no  machinery  at  all.  The  sky- 
lines of  Machineiy  Hall  are  very  beautiful.     We 


page.     This  engraving  represents  a  little  more  |  give  a  view  of  the  transept,  on  the  second  page . 
than  half  of  its  length,  as  seen  firom  the  south-  >      Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  is  Agricultural 


AOBICULTURAL  HALL. 


east.  The  transept,  on  the  left,  is  in  the  centre. 
Machinery  Hall  is  almost  as  vast  as  the  Main 
building.  It  is  1402  feet  long,  or  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  860  feet  wide ;  and  has  an 
annex  of  210  feet.  It  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
fourteen  acres.  This  is  the  building,  in  which 
American  genius  shines  pre-eminent,  for  no  nation 
In  the  world  rivals  ours  in  inventions  and  msr 
chinery.  While  exhibitors  from  the  United  States 
occupy  only  one-fourth  of  the  Main  building, 
they  occupy  five-sixths  of  this  one.    The  allot- 


Hall,  which  occupies  an  area  of  ten  acres,  and 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving  below.  .  This  is 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  farm  products,  and 
of  every  thing  relating  to  farming.  It  will,  per- 
haps, interest  Americans  more  than  any  other. 

The  total  area  for  exhibition  in  this  edifice  is 
286,572  square  feet.  Of  this  Enghind  and  her 
Colonies  occupy,  except  Canada,  18,745 ;  Canada. 
10,  094;  Fmnce,  15,  574  i  Russia,  6,785  ;  Spain. 
5,005;  Germany,  4,875 ;  Brazil,  4,657;  Nether- 
lands, 4,276;  Sweden,  2,608;  ChiU,  2,498;  Bel- 


THE  WOMAN'S  PAVILION. 


ments  of  square  feet  to  other  nations  are  Great 
Britain,  87,125;  Germany,  10,767;  Prance, 
10,189;  Belgium,  9,875;  Canada,  4.800;  Brazil, 


Sgiura;  1,801;  Japan,  1,665;  Peru,  1,682 ;  Li 
beria,  1,586;  Norway,  1,590;  Siam  and  neigh- 
boring provinces,  1,220;  Portugal,  1,020;  Argeo- 
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Bat  her  voice  was  so  low  and  choked^  that  he 
did  not  oatch  the  worda.  Prohab^,  if  he  had, 
thej  woald  have  oontiaued  juai  the  «Hno» 

A  great  stand  of  flowering  plants,  flanked  by 
two  tall  shrubs,  had  been  tiUcen  out  of  the  con- 
cert-room, to  glYe  place  for  seats,  and  set  9n  the 
terrace.    They  were  close  by  it. 

<'I  only  tell  yon,  oyer  and  orer,  the  same 
thing.  I  loTe  yoal  Ah,  try, to  oare  for  mel 
See,  take  ngr  hand.  GiTe>  me  a  little  rhep^  that  X 
maj  one  day  claim  you  fbr  my  wils." : 

As  he  spoke,  Janet  CarmglOQ  smt  iHaioM 
Payne  behind  the  sereen  of  planle*  He  had 
been  leaning  over  the  paifipet.  lie  tttvaed  at 
the  sound  of  Toieee ;  caught  the  wovd».distlii4t]y. 
It  was  a  case  where  to  move  wsa  impossible  ;>ta 
step  forth,  haTing  listened  to  suoh«'iitt«inaoes, 
would  hawe  been  a  emelt;^,  and  aa  iinsult*  .  J@le 
retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  4od  stood  still. 

Janet  was  between  the  Prince  and  the  stand. 
He  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  in  his  eagerness. 
It  seemed  to  Janet  Carrington  that  seven  times 
KTen  devils  entered  hear  soul.  Harold  Payne 
should  hear — should  be  made  to  believe,  that  she 
was  utterly  reckless ;  ready  to  dare  him  to  the 
uuermost,  to  run  any  risk  to  secure  a  new  life-* 
the  splendor  of  the  position  offered  her. 

"1  tell  you,  there  is  a  secret  in  my  life,"  she 
said,  in  a  clear,  audible  voice,  as  if  continuing 
some  explanation  she  had  begnn  before  they  got 
near  enough  for  Payne  to  hear  their  conversa- 
tion. **  You  could  not  endure  that.  No  woman 
could  ask  you  to  do  it." 
**  I  could  trust  you,"  Aprazin  answered. 
His  generous  answer  flUed  her  with  contrition 
toward  him.  She  remembered  hpw  cruel, it  was 
to  torture  him  thus.  But  she  coulfl  not  stop — 
she  could  notl  She  could  see  Eairold  P^yne; 
aee  him  twist  his  hands  together  in  a  sps^  of  rage 
and  soflfering ;  could  teH,  by  his  lape,.thft,he  was 
trying  net  to  listen ;  and  he  should,  ^e  should ! 
*"  My  trust  in  you  has  no  bo^ds,"  Apraxin 
said.  **  You  could  set  no  cendition  to  which  I 
would  not  consent. 

**  Suppose  I  asked  you  to  kill  some  one  for 
me?*'  cried  she. 
•*  I  would  do  it." 

She  burst  out  laughing.  Not  shey  it  seemed 
to  her,  but  the  devils  that  had  possession  of 
her,  laughed  aloud.  The  sound  of  that  wicked 
laughter,  in  a  measure,  brought,, her  beck  again 
to  sanity.  She  trembled  violently.  A  wpmanly 
throb  of  shame  and  rem^sse,  for  her  wanton 
cruelty  to  this  man,  who  loved  her«  totreher  heart. 
She  seixed  Apraxin' s  arm,  end  hurried  him 
bock  along  the  terrace,  beyond. t}ie  feach  of 
Payne's  bearing. 


<  <  Fergive  me ! "  she  exobumed.    "  Oh,  forgive 

me  t    I  cannot  lov^  you  1    I  am  not  worth  loving. 

Save  your  heart  for  a  better  woman." 

**  Janet  1  Janet  1"  he  cried. 

"  JBe  stUl  I    Not  a  word  more  1    For  God' s  sake, 

go  away !    I  believe  I  am  a  fiend  to-night  1    Avoid 

me  I    Hate  men " 

He  was  staring  at  her  in  dumb  wonder.  She 
could  not  finish  her.pessionaee  words.  A  gentle- 
man cepiVB  hurrying. toward  them  from  one  of  the 
concert-rooms ;  a  Bussian  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Doke'a  spitew 

**  lionsieur  Nordhoff  is  looking  for  you,"  said 
Janet,  with  a  composure  which,  following  so 
close  upoii  her  excited  speech,  made  her  iparvel 
as  much  as  it  did  the  Prince. 

^' Goed  evening,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  new 
comer.  "  Apraxin,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  \ 
but  his  Highness  is  asking  for  you." 

It  is  all  vevy  well  to  be  a  great  Russian  noble, 
for  mai^  reasons ;  but  the  position  has  a  side 
which  too  closely  resembles  slavery,  to  be  plea- 
sant, I  should  suppose,  and  the  present  wes  a 
case  in  .point.  > 

'<  The  Grand  IHike  has. received  a  dispatch  he 
wishes  to  show  you,"  pursued  Nordhoff.  <*  It 
must  be  answered  at  once.*' 

There  was  nothing  for  Apraxin  to  do  but 
apologize  to  Miss  Carrington,  and  offer  his  arm. 
She  walked  en  with  the  two  men  to  the  room  she 
had  left,  Nordhoff  talking  idle  nonsense,  she 
endeavoring  to  answ^;  Apraxin  incapable  of 
speech,  from  excitement  and  wrath  at  this  inter- 
ruptiop,  which  caused  him  to  curse  his  sove- 
reign's son  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

When  they  left  her,  Janet  went  in  search  of 
Lsfiy  Hammersley,  .whom  she  found  Yerj  tired, 
and  anxio^s  to  go  to  her  room.  So  the  two  de- 
parted. Janet  kissed  her  good-night,  and  Lady 
Hammersley  took,  her  aristocratic,  weary  old 
body  off  to  bed. 

Miss  Oarrington  found  the  exemplary  Leon- 
tine  dozing  over  a  French  novel,  and  dismissed 
her  for  the  night. 

**  I  can  undress  myself,"  she  said.  "  You  look 
tired.  Go  to  bed  at  once,  like  a  good  creature. 
Ah,  do  let  me  alone,"  she  added,  with  an  en- 
treaty, not  a  command  in  her  voice,  as  Leontine 
began  to  «xpo8tulate. 

That  damsel  had  never  seen  her  mistress  in 
such  a  mood,  and  departed  without  delay.  Miss 
Carrington  never  scolded,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  always  so  reserved  and  stately,  that  Le- 
ontine stood  in  awe  of  her;  and  this  sudden 
burst  of  childish  petulance  startled  the  woman. 

Janet  sat  down  by  the  window.  She  heard 
the  bell  of  the  Casino  strike  twelve.    A  sudden 
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restlossnoBS  came  oyer  her.  She  felt  that  she 
should  go  utterly  mad  if  she  did  not  get  out'of  the 
house. 

Just  then  some  one  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
salon ;  it  was  old  Philip,  coming,  accordtng  to 
habit,  to  bid  his  joung  mistress  good-night,  and 
receive  any  orders  she  might  hare  to  give  fbr 
the  next  morning. 

"  Are  you  tired,  Philip?'*  she  asked.  "  Would 
you  mind  going  out  with  me  on  the  sand*  awliilef 
My  head  aches  ;  I  want  the  air.''* 

Philip  would  have  gone  with  her  to  the  moon, 
or  at  least  have  set  out  on  the  journey,  had  'sTie 
required  it,  and  never  thought  anything  she  said 
or  did  extraordinary  any  more  than  •  fkithfUl 
Newfoundland  dog  would  have  done. 

**  Perhaps  the  air  will  do  you  good.  Miss  Sar 
net,**  he  said,  with  &  fkthe^ly  tenderness  in  hid 
respectful  voice. 

Philip,  in  his  delicacy,  was  careful  not  to  took 
at  her,  even.  Philip  knew  "that  the  tenlpest  had 
broken  out  again  fVom  the  blackness  of  the  past, 
and  was  smiting  her  sonl  like  a  whirtwind.  He 
would  cheerfully  have  given  his  life  to  aid,  Imt 
he  could  do  nothing  save  'be  silent,  and  appear 
Wind. 

Janet  wrapped  a  hooded  mantle  about  her 
head  and  shoulders,  and  hurried  into  the  corri- 
dor, waiting  with  What  patience  she  might,  while 
methodical  Philip  locked  the  door  of  her  salon. 

'*  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  she  said,  sudden- 
ly,  patting  the  old  man*s  hand  as  he  joined  her. 
Philip  just  bent  his  gray  head,  and  reveren- 
tially touched  her  hand  with  his  lips;  but  made 
no  other  answer. 

Miss  Carrington  led  the  way  down  a  small 
stair-case,  which  brought  them  out  into  the 
lower  hall,  from  whence  they  could  gain  the 
beach  at  once.  ' 

She  took  a  path  to  the  left ;  went  on  to  where 
a  rustic  bridge  connected  the  shore  wiih  H  great 
mass  of  rocks,  ri&ing  to  a  considerable  height  out 
of  the  sea — a  place  where  there  was  little  proba- 
bility of  meeting  a  soul  at  that  hour. 

iJverybody  was  in  the  Casino,  ot-  itithe  square 
by  the  caf6,  or  down  on  the  beach  to  the  right, 
below  the  hotels,  where  the  long,  squat  bathing" 
house  stands. 

Janet  mounted  the  precipitous  path  lading  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  Philip  followed  in  si- 
lence. 

The  air  blew  f^sh  and  oool  on  the  height,  and 
Janet  could  breathe  again.   Philip  selected  a  shel- 


regular  movement,  as  if  it  had  been  the  pendu- 
lum of  some  fkntastfc^  clock,  and  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  awake,  tiid  alert,  and  keeping  guard  over 
hid  young  mistrefAi  with  aU  his  might  and  main. 

The  moon  was  out  in  ftill  gorgeousness ;  not  & 
cloud  in  the  «ky,  *ave  where,  away  off  seaward, 
close  to  the  horizott's  terge,  lay  a  bank  of  heavy 
black  mi^  which  threatened  bad  weather  before 
a  week  should  pass ;  and  the  sea,  though  quiet 
enough^'  girve  now  and  tfa«n  a  sullen  growl,  to 
show  that  it  was'alvaare  it  taight,  in  a  short  time, 
lo9<»  eotitml'of  its  uaeertain  lemper. 

PhiHf  sluikibtiind  peaeeAdly  in  his  oomer,  as 
well  stttisfieNi  for  ih«  tnonient  as  most  people  are 
dUTing  the^  t*4iole  of  th^*  aimless,  misspent 
lives,  to  drMui  of  his  duty  iitttead  of  doing  it 

Janet  s^t^d'  herself  olose  to  the  edge  of  the 
oKff,  wit%<*  dlsi*eg(ird  of  <pe<6onal  esfety,  which 
wouldhirTS frightened  PhiKp,  had  he  beena^m^k^. 

There  she  sat,  and  gased  up  at  the  sky,  which 
seemed  mocking  her  vHth  its  )>eaceAiliiess ;  leaned 
forward  to  stare  into  the  slow-curling  fbam  be- 
low; and  wondered  if  H  would  not  be  better  to 
let  herself  slip  quietly  over  the  precipice,  and 
be  done  with  huiniin  existence  and  its  anguish. 
It  would  be  80  easy  f  The  tide  was  up,  said  Jxal 
there  the  curving  rocks  made  a  deep,  deep  pool, 
along  whose  edge  the  moon-tinged  surf  circled, 
like  flame,  revealing  the  blackness  of  the  inner 
waters,  and  the  oold,  cruel  smoothness  of  the 
wave-totn  rocks. 

Suddenly,  Janet  pcrccired  a  man  standing 
quite  near,  looking  fixedly  at  her. 

It  was  not  Philip ;  it  was  not  a  stranger.  Once 
more  she  and  Harold  Payne  were  gazing  into 
each  other's  eyes;  horror  and  desperation  in 
hers,  bitter  rtt^e  ahd  misery  in  his- 

**  Didyou  tftink  I  -was  ti  ghost  r*  lie  a^ed,  in 
a  voice  which  'vTould  have  sounded  saviLge  had  it 
not  b^€?n  sb  fHI!  of  suffering. 

"  I  thought.  Just  now,  a  fiend  -was  tempting 

me,"  she  cried;    "and  here  he   is,    in  iH^dily 

shape  f    A  ttiom^nt  since,  I  had  a  mind  to  fling 

*  myself  down  into  the  sea.    Go    a-vray,   or   Fll 

do  it  V*  ' 

*'  Let  me  say  a  few  words,  and  I  will  leave 
you,"  he  answered.  **  Fate  has  once  naore  "brougbt 
us  together*.  ■  Perhaps,  in  this  world,  we  sh^I 
, never  meet  again.*' 

•*  I  pray  not,"  she  broke  in  ;  "  hot*  in  the  next. 
I  think  so  much  tnercy  might  be  vottchsafed  me. 
Well,  well!    S^eak  out,  and  be  done  T' 

Twice  he  essayed  to  take  advantage  of  her  di**- 


tered  nook,  sat  down  wfth  hi&  ba^k  against  a  |  dainfVil  permission,  but  his  lips  trembled  so,  thai 


conveniently-shaped  rock,  and  presently  fell  fast 
asleep,  though  his  eyes  were  staring  wide  open, 
while  his  head  nodded  back  and  forth  with  a 


he  could  not  frame  a  syllable. 

Her  eyes  wandered  away  to  the  mocking  splen- 
dor of  the  sky  above,  to  the  blaolc  clepths  at  her 
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The  deep-toned  organ  was  pealing  out  the 
Christmas  carols  with  an  undertone  of  passionate 
pain.  No  one  noticed  this  sorrowful  intonation, 
this  breathing  of  a  sigh  in  erery  bar;  no  onje 
but  Francis  Maybum,  the  young  doctor,  who, 
had  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  who  had  been 
expected  for  the  last  week  in  WUlsdale.  Toung 
ladies  and  old  were  inspecting  him  from  OTer 
their  prayer  and  hymn-books,  and  making  eyes 
at  him  through  the  meshes  of  their  lace  Teils, 
mentally  calculating  his  wealth,  and  worth,  and 
pronouncing  him  the  catch  of  the  season. 

But  Francis  Mayburn  neither  knew  nor  cared 
for  this.  One  thought  and .  one  feeling  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  the  thought  and  feeling 
produced  by  the  sorrowful,  sad  undertone  of  that 
Christmas  cfeurol,  that  carried  liim  back  through 
six  long'  yean  of  dreary  unrest,  and  weary 
wandering,  .ba^k  to  the  hour  when  he  heard  the 
simple  tune  of  Martyn,  picked  out  by  unskilled 
fingers  on  an  old  cracked  piano,  with  this  same 
sorrowful  undertone  running  through  eyeiy  note 
and  measure.  Back  to  the  day  when  the  childish 
▼eice  of  the  seyenteen-year  old  girl,  looking  up 
at  him  with  innocent  eyes^  had  said, 

•*  Why  do  you  ol]!Ject  to  my  earning  my  lining  7 
I  am  poor.     I  must  either  work,   or  live  on 

"  Kot  alms,"  he  interrupted.  •*  My  aunt  will 
only  be  too  glad  to  have  you  remain  with  hej*." 

For  Daisy  was  a  distant  cousin,  who,  haying 
been  left  an  orphan,  had  been  adopted  by  Mrs. 
Maybom,  with  whom  she  had  lived  until  that 
lady's  death,  about  a  year  before,  when  she  had 
been  taken,  temporarily,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Maybum's  sister.  Daisy  was  too  proud  to  eat 
the  bread  of  dependence  in  the  home  of  a  com- 
paratiye  stranger,  and  having  a  fine  voice,  which 
had  been  ^tivated  under  the  best  of  masters, 
she  had  resolved  to  rely  on  it  for  a  livelihood. 
Toung  Francis  Mayburn,  with  his  aristocratic 
prejudices,  was  infinitely  shocked  when  he  heard 
of  this  resolution,  and  was  now  endeavoring  to 
combat  it. 

"  1  cannot  do  that,"  said  Daisy,  proudly,  in 
answer  to  his  last  remarks.  "  With  your  mother 
it  was  difif^ent." 

"  And  you  will  not  gire  it  up  for  ipe  ?"  he 
said,  angrily.  •«  Tou  know  I  love  you.  Marry 
me  at  once.    In  two  years  I  ahall  be  of  age. 


when  I  shall  come  into  my  fixrtane :  we  can  liv«, 
somehow,  till  then." 

*'  No,  I  will  not  break  up  ike  plans  that  have 
been  made  for  you,  and  alienate  your  fiuuily. 
,Xou  must  go  abroad  and  study,  as  has  been  ar* 
ranged.  If— if— when  you  return,  you  wish 
me 

*'  Never,"  he  had  answered,  savagely,  flinging 
from  him  the  hand  he  had  taken,  for  he  was  hoi- 
tempered)  in  this  his  early  youth.  '^Chooae  be- 
tween me  and  this  mad  scheme." 

*'  I  have  chosen,"  she  fSjid,  with  dignity ,  bMt 
with  a  breaking  heart ;  and  sq  they  parted. 

Two  weeks  after  Francis  Mayburn  had  sailed 
fpr  ^uTope,  ;w)iere  he  had  been  ever  since.  Oo* 
casionally  he  had  heard,  ii^dlxectly,  of  Daisy ; 
but  never  from  her.  She  wi^  a  successful  funger ; 
received  a  high  salary  at  a  fasl^onaUe  church ; 
never  appeared  in  a  concert^ioofls,  but  she  had  a 
perfect  ovation.  But  all  this  ,a||ly  angared  him 
the  more  against  hor. 

**  My  Daisy,  my  Daisy,"  he  would  say,  f*'wM' 
cized  in  the  newspapers,  talked  oi  patrooitiBgly 
by  strangers,  appearing  on  u  public  phiifonaib 
Faugh  I"  And  he  tried  to  disoMss  her  from  his 
thoughts,  and  even  persuaded  .himself  that  he 
had.    . 

But  the  prelude  of  the  Christi^aA  oarol  was 
now  ended  -,,  the  /choir  ware-  fingitig.}  fm.d  the 
solo  was  taken  up  by  a  deep,  sw^'s^firatteft  with 
that  sorrowful  contralto  uDdertop%'ii|ca;a  waU 
ef  sadness,  or  hopeless  pain.  Ah,  thai 'voice  I 
It  struck,  like  a  sword  thrust,  to  hjs  heart. 
But  one  woman  in  thewide^  grand  wdrld,  pes* 
sessedsuchta  voice  j  a*  voice  that  could  sti^  his 
heart  like  that.  He  had  not  expected  to  hear  it. 
He  thought  Daisy  was  iv  owi^.  In  a  moment 
all  his  anger  was  gone. 

The  solo  was  finished  at 'last}  the  oeiinon 
through,  the  benediction  pronounced,  and  the 
congregation  rose  up  to  go.  Dr.  >laybum  tume<|, 
and  liAed  Jiia  .eyes  to  the  gallaiy.  She  was  there, 
bending  orer  the  railing,  and  looking  down  into 
the  church,  with  those  deep*  luminous,  soul- 
thnlling  dark  orbs  that  parsed  over  \x\s  face  as 
they  might  have  passed  over  thai  of  ;^e  remotest 
stranger. 

He  went  out,  with  his  eyes  lifted  upward,  rest- 
ing on  that  Madonna  face.  As  he  did  so,  a 
dainty  glove  fell  down  on  his  shoulders,  with  the 
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faintest  perfume  of  roses  clinging  to  it.  He  laid 
his  hand  over  it,  tenderly,  caressingly,  as  one 
might  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  beloved 
child,  and  then  tran«feiT»d  it  to  his  v^t»pocket 
as  a  souvenir  of  Daisy's.  "  The  last,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  that  I  shall  ever  have.  Slie  lias 
forgotten  me."  He  would  carry  it  home,  he 
thought  mentally,"  and  put  it  ill  the  little  el)ony 
box,  where  he  kept  sacredly  the  broken  buckle 
that  Daisy  had  cast  aside  ft-om  her  diinty  gaiter, 
which  he  had  afterward  picked  up. 

The  congregation  passed  out  slowly,  stdppiAg 
to  talk  in  little  knots  and  gtOups,  alid  Dr.  Way- 
burn  now  joined  his  uncle,  Colonel  Mays,  whom 
he  had  not  before  seen,  as  he  li'ad  only  arrived 
"tliat  morning  at  the  village. 
*  "I  shall 'takb  yod  home  to  dinner,"  said  the 
Colonel.  **  We  \^  send  to  the  hotel  for  y'bur 
baggage.    Why  diAtf  t  yon  come  last  VeA  t" 

The  young  man  wils  explaining  the  csiuse  of 
bis  delay,  when  his  aunt  and  her  daughters  came 
up.  As  they  were  about  to  step  into  the  car- 
riage, Mrs.  Mays*  said, 

"  Dr.  Maybuirn;  alTow  me  to  present  you  to 
Miss  Stanley,  who  is  also  our  guest.  You  te- 
toember  her,  don't  you  ?" 

Daisy  lifted  her  «yes,  for  a  moment,  and  bowed 
as  though  she  had  never  seen  him  before.  Dr. 
Maybum  extended  his  hand,  but  she  did  not  see 


it.     She  was  looking  past  him,  at  Fred  Mays,    engaged. 


ently,  "Thank  you."  And  she  reached  out  her 
hand  for  it.  But  Dr.  Maybum,  instead  of  giving 
the  glove,  said, 

"Will  you  not  allow  me  to  keep  It,  Daisy?" 
The  name  was  pronounced,  oh,  so  tenderly  1 

'She  opened  her  dark,  dreamy  eyes  in  aston- 
ishment, and,  speaking  in  the  third  person,  re- 
plied, "  Dr.  Mayburn  is  mistiken  in  Miss  Stanley. 
In  all  the  years  of  her  public  life,"  and  she  em- 
phasized the  word  public,  "  no  gentleman  ever 
before  dared  to  take  such  a  liberty." 

He  put  the  glove  silently  int6  her  hand. 
'     "  Forgive  nje,"  he  said^  kindly,  "  I  see  I  have 
no  longer  any  right  to  ask  a  fj»^or  of  ^ou." 

Just  then  Rose  Mayfi  flmd  three  or  four  other 
young  girls  came  dancing  into  the  room,  and  the 
conversafio;i  was '.broken  off.  Presently  the  gen- 
tlemen followed,  and  dinnei;  was  commenced. 
Colonel  ilays  took' Daisy  out,  as  his  favorite,  and 
placed  ber  at  Bis  right  iiand.  Dr.  Maybum  led 
out  Mrs.  Mavs,  and  the  rest  followed  in  order. 
After  dinner  othe;rs'  came  in^  a  score  and  more, 
all  young,  and  t^ere'was  a  dance, 'and  then  ft 
supper,  and  the  merry  party  was  kept  up  till 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

In  all  that  time  Dr.  Ma.ybum  had  little  or  no 
chance  to  talk  to  Daisy  again,  so  surrounded  was 
she  with  admirers.  He  could  dance  yfiih  Rose 
Mays,  or  anybody  but  Daisy.    She  was  always 


who  was  elbowing  his  way  to  Miss  Stanley's  side. 
Mrs.  Mays  brought  her  to  consciousness,  how- 
ever, by  saying, 

*«  Daisy,  my  dear,  you  do  not  see  Dr.  May- 
bum's  hand." 

Then  she  laid  her  fingers  in  his,  coldly,  as  any 
Btrftnger  might  have  done. 

They  were  soon  stowed  away  in  the  carriage, 
with  Fred  between  them,  playing  with  the  tassels 
on  Daisy's  muff,  and  Fred*s  sister.  Rose,  making 
eyes  at  her  cousin,  the  doctor,  and  drawing  him 
on  in  a  Christmas  flirtation.  And  thus  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Hall. 

The  Hall  was  a  large  stately  dwelling.  The 
broad  entrance,  the  dining-room,  and  the  parlors 
were  now  trimmed  with  evergreens  and  flowers, 
and  the  house  throughout  presented  a  grand, 
festive  appearance. 

Daisy  came  down  first,  to  dinner.  She  wore  a 
floating  robe  of  some  dark,  rich  material,  and 
entered  the  parlor  where  Dr.  Mayburn  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  looking  at,  and  kissing  some- 
thing that  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  turned  sud- 
denly, upon  Daisy's  entrance,  and  thrust  her  little 
kid  glove  into  his  vest-pocket ;  but  not  until  she 
had  seen  it,  however. 

'*  Ah,  you  found  my  glove?"  she  said,  indiffer- 


'  Noticing  this  at  last,  good  Mrs.  Mays  inter- 
fered, and  said,  half-laughingly,  half-^eamestly, 

"  It  isn't  fair,  gentlemen,  for  you  to  monopo- 
lize Miss  Stanley.  Dr.  Mayburn  has  tried  in  vain 
to  dance  just  one  set  with  her..  Some  of  yon 
ought  to  give  way  to  him,  a?  he  is  a  stranger." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  wishes,  Mrs.  Mays.  It 
doesn't  matter  in  the  least,"  the  Doctor  inter- 
posed, embarrassed,  and  hardly  knowing  what 
he  said. 

Dusy  overheard  him,  however. 

"Of  course  not,  Doctor,"  she  replied,  coolly. 
"  Yet  we  all  commend  your  self-sacrificing  spirit 
;  and  laudable  ambition  in  asking  to  dance  with  a 
public  singer." 

It  was  an  ill-bred  thing  to  say  ;  and  Miss  Stan- 
ley knew  it.  But  she  meant  to  shock  Dr.  May- 
bum.  The  fact  was  veiy  vivid  in  her  mind  to- 
night, just  as  it  was  in  his,  and  she  meant  to  be  re- 
venged. Fred  whirled  her  away  in  a  mazy  waltz, 
and  the  Doctor  stood  back,  gnawing  his  mous- 
tache in  undisguised  chagrin. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  Concealing  his  moiv 
tification  under  a  gay  smile,  he  led  Rose  Mays 
out,  and  they  two  were  soon  going .  round  and 
round,  in , perfect  time,  to  the  throbbing,  sorrow- 
ful sweetness  of  <<The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube." 
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Daisy  saw  it,  and  a  new  feeling  came  over  her,  a 
feeling  of  angry  pain,  the  pain  of  jealousy. 

"  After  all,  he  doesn't  care,"  she  thought, 
wearily.  "  He  despises  me  because  I  have  work- 
ed for  a  liTelUhood.**  For,  you  see,  she  loved  Dr. 
Maybbum  as  fenrently  as  ever. 

She  felt  she  would  break  down,  if  she  remain- 
ed. There  was  a  little  boudoir,  quite  at  tho  other 
end  of  the  house,  where  she  knew  she  would  be 
nndisturbed,  and  thither  she  fled  for  refoge.  A 
large  bay-wiadow  almost  filled  up  o«e  end  of  this 
apartments  U  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  pighi^ 
and  ih«  eiuriaiaa  being  d^wn,  the  liltla  room 
was  flooded  With  effulgen<ie«  Dai^ry  knel(  down 
on  a  rag,  ««dt  leaning  on  the  seat,  looked  oak 
"  Oh !"  she  thoug^l,,**  what  perfect  petieo  is  there  1 
If  I  oonld  only  be  like  that,"  .  JIfMr  gelden  hair 


glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and  her  dark  eyes 
were  full  of  appealing  pathos. 

Tears  came.  She  almost  broke  down.  She 
wiped  the  tewrs  from  her  eyes,  resolutely,  how- 
ever. «0h,  pitiless,  pitiless  moon,  cold  and 
unsympathizijig !"  she  cried.  "Do  you  ever 
heed  the  griefs  you  witness,  the  hearts  that 
break  before  you?" 

A  step  made  ^^  ptart^  She  recognized  it,  at 
once,  and  sprang  to  her  feet, 

**  Daisy,"  said  a  voice,  fUU  of  emotion,  beside 
]ier>  "after  all  these  yeen,  will  you  not  forgive 
me  ?  Have  you  no  pity  ?  Overlook  what  the  pre- 
judieed  boy  said.  Be  at  least  just  to  the  re- 
pentant man." 

She  looked  at  him.  half  incredulously,  for  a 
moment.    The  next  she  was  in  his  arms. 
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With  golden  hair, 
TlntUmplad  me  to  join  her  trate. 
I  yielded,  dreamiog  n«t  of  pain. 

And  for  awhile, 

Basl^'d  in  her  smile. 

Sbon'wtien  my  lipe 

Sought  honied  dpe 
ftom  t%mmtr^  ebaUce,  back  I  ahzBiak—- 
▲  eerpeot  etujig  me  m  I  drank — 

BcmoTM,  whcMe  sting, 

UnreetwUIbringI 

ThiB' bright  dream  o*er, 

I  MM  once  more, 
AeihAllMi  aWiMd  itv  victim  now ; 
Tho  lanrel-wreath  ahuald  prea  my  brow- 
So  on  Fame's  prixe, 

I  flx*d  ndne  eyee. 

I  ftnatefa*d  the  wreath, 

7b«  thorna  beneath, 
Though  all  nneeen  in  tiiumph*a  Imot, 


Soon  pierced  nw  with  relenfleM  pow«r; 

And  vague  unrest 

Still  Utted  my  bteast. 

Peace  oonld  he  bougbil 

Ah  I  bi4>py  thought  I 
At  )Iiunmon*s  shrine,  a  deTotee, 
The  Midas  touch  seemM  giren  me, 

For  wealth  untold, 

Upon  me  toUU. 

Mad  with  delight. 

My  halfHland  sight, 
Caught  no  glimpse  *neath  Mammon's  gaib 
Of  cloven  foot,  nor  polsonM  barb. 


Woka  haoAtlng  psia. 

Next  LoTe*8  own  hand. 

With  roa«ic  wand,    .. 
Stirr'd  to  its  inmost  depths  my  soul ; 
Then  over  all  a  sweet  peace  stole, 

And  cloadser  night 

Vors'er  toak  mghti 
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** On,  April,  barter*  crted  eager  Spring; 
*  The  earth  grows  weary,  oame  and  bring 
New  life  to  every  itaitlug  tlUng— 
To  brook,  and  bee,  and  Uoesom.** 
Bat  April  puuted,  frowned,  and  wept; 
Her  smiles  were  nre^  her  chill  moods  kept 
The  flowen  in  f^ar,  lind  still  they  slept 
In  earth's  warm,  kindly  bosom. 
But  sonietimes,-when  her  mood  was.gay» 
8hA  frolicked  in  a  madcap  wi^. 
And  sent  the  Bunbeams,  bright  and  gay. 
To  wake  the  drowsy  flowers. 
Wheedled  the  hee  flrom  out  hi*  ertl. 
Then  with  a  change  none  oonM  foretell. 
Shrouded  In  snow  the  crocus-bell, 
And  drenched  the  bee  in  ■howeri. 


Springs  kindly  arms  stfll  held  In  fold 
Her  lo««]leat  ebiM ;  and  wh^a  she  UAd 
How  earth  «ma  lying  dull  and  eold, 
Waiting  so  long  to  greet  her;  - 
The  bright-eyed  May,  with  tender  grace. 
Just  bent  her  lorely,  radiant  fiuse, 
Kiised  tfaa  ooM  eaiCh,  and  «Tery  plfec* 
art w  brfglit  witli  flower*  to  greet  htr  J 
Robins  flew  homeward,  fell  of  hong; 
Brooks  laughed  aloud,  and  daaoed  along; 
Trees  clapped  tbelr  liands,  and  all  among 
flieir  leaTes  the  birds  were  mating; 
The  rain  dropped  down  in  gentle  showen; 
The  bees  went  bnaaing  raund  the  flowets. 
Ah,  May  I  at  last  we  claim  thee  ours, 
Mors  predons  for  our  waiting  1 
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CHAPTER  If. 

The  day  passed.  Fortu&aiely ,  Janet  wa»  able  to 
pres^fv^'her  soliitK^e  unbroken  till  nearly  night. 

Lady  Hammersley  was  good-nattured  JettoOgH 
to  ohoose  this  time,  o^  all  otheitt/'fbr  the  indul- 
gence of  «  sick  headacfa«.  She  \^i  her  1^,  ttfo 
miserable  even  to  wish  even  for  h<»r  favorite's 
society;  half  inclined,  as  she  lay,  pakially  dosing, 
on  her  pillows,  and  heard  the  roar  of  the  sea  be- 
low the  window,  to  think  that  she  must  be  in  a 
ship's  cabin,  rocking  up  and  down  upon  ihe- 
troubled  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay :  and  the 
delusion  rendered  her  more  ill  and  niiserable 
than  ever. 

Tho  poor  old  parrotrbeaked  bird  would  have 
been  an  appalling  object  fori  any  creature  to 
contemplate,  as  she  lay  there,  with  her  frizzed 
*•  front"  removed,  her  false  teeth  in  a  tumbler, 

and But  luckily  there  was  no  one  to  see 

her ;  so,  I  need  not  expose  the.  delicate  secrets 
appertaining  to  an  elderly  woman's  mysterious 
make-up. 

Toward  evening,  the  BaroAet's  relict  found 
herself  somewhat  better,  and  sent  to  ^k  Janet 
if  she  would  go  for  a  drive.  It  was  easier  to 
consent  than  to  find  reasons  for  a  refusal.  So, 
she  went. 

They  drove  out  along  the  pretfy  road  which 
leads  to  Bayonne.  Miss  Cartington  appeared 
quite  her  usual  self,  so  far  as  ability  to  talk 
calmly,  and  be  agreeable  was  ooncAmed ;  though, 
when  dressing,  she  had  been  so  afraid  her  ghastly 
pallor  would  tell  tales  that  she  had  asked  Made- 
moiselle Leontine  for  some  of  the* pink,*  where- 
with that  model  of  all  the  virtues  necessary  to  a 
waiting-woman,  habitually  brightened  the  tint  of 
her  sallow  cymple^ion.  For  tho  first,  time  in  her 
life,  Janet : rubbed  her  oheeks.  with/  rouge,  till 
they  seemed  to  her  blushing  with  Shanie  bf  her 
weakness.  But  her  veil  was  down  when  she  got 
into  the  Carriage,  and  Lady  Hafpimersley'is  eyes 
were  still  top  diz^y,  and  h^r  head. too  painAil,  for 
her  to  notitse  if  her  Mend  had  taio^ed  herself 
like  a  South  Sm  lilaifider. 

The  fresh  tn!t  revived  the  old  lady  somewhat, 
and  she  began  to  chatter ;  of  course,  after  the 
pleinntj ^abit  coromoa  to  everybody's  intimates, 
:  electing  the  precise  'subject  most  distasteful  to 
Janet. 
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"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Minister's 
friend?"  asked  Lady  Hammersley,  abruptly, 
after  she  had  been  roused  into  scorn  and  merri- 
ment^by  the  remarkable  eostum<J  of  some  British 
matpoa  of  her  acqtiaifitanoe,  whos^  eftrriage  they 
m«t '  Lady  HammerMey  herself  had  on '«  bsnnet 
wlvich  looked  like  a'  dilapidated  bifd-<sage,  with 
the  tails  of  two  pheasiints  and  a  cocatoo's  crest 
hanging  oat  ef  it ;  a  purple  gown,  of  a  ^t  so 
excruciatingly  awfUl,  that  it  set  one's  teeth  on 
edge,  and  a  pair  of  sea-green  gloves  hiding  her 
aristocratic  hands;  but,  for  all  that,  she  could 
perceive  the  errors  against  good  taste  committed 
by  her  countrywomen,  and  was  very  severe  there- 
upon. "  What  did  you  think  of  him,  my  dear? 
That  Mr.  Laos,  or  Mayne,  or  Payne,- or  whatever 
his  name  was?"  she  oontinued,  with-  an  airy 
lightness  which  irritated  Janet  inexpressibly. 

"  I  did  not  think  about  him,*'  the  young  lady 
replied. 

*' Theft  he  did  not  please  yon?*'  pursued  the 
old  lady,  remembering  her  fears  of  the  previous 
night,  when  she  had  observed  how  handsome  the 
man  was.  "He  is  not  ugly.  Somebody  said 
he  was  a  genius.  Now,  I  have  a.horror  of  that 
sort  of  animal.  They  are  always  'S6  erratic ; 
have  l)eeh  from  SolomtiTi  down  j  fif^'f  suppose 
he  was  a  genius,  since  be  wrote  poetry." 

"  Not  the  surest  proof  in  the  world,  I  should 
think,"  returned  Janet,  disdainfully.  "  Worth 
has  not  sent  me  that  box  of  dresses,  as  he  prom- 
ised," she  added,  rushing  off  to  a  fresh  subject, 
with  a  syddeiyi^ss  which  ppig^t  .^ave  been  natu- 
nil  In  another  "wiman ;  but"  Lady  Hammersley 
knew  that  Janet  thought  less  of  such  disappoint- 
ments than  many  of  her  sex. 

"  I  should  not  suppose  it  could  matter  much," 
retorted  she,  rather  crossly.  "  Yon  have  sA  least 
a  dozen  you  have  never  had  on." 

She  began  to  fear  that  the  Minister's  friend 
had  ma(^  a<i  impression,  just  because  Janet  hur- 
ried away  item  the  mention  of  his  name.  But 
to  get  cross,  or  to  attempt  to  thitik,  set  hei'  head 
aching  agaift  ;*  so  she  waii  *  gfaul  to  put  the  matter 
by,  and  let  Janet  pet  her,  and  talk  affecUonate 
nonsense;  and  very  hard  work  Janet  found  it, 
in  her  present  mood,,  though  dtie  succeeded  well 
enough,  notwithstanding. 

There  was  a  concert  In  the  Cadno  that  evening, 
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and  Lady  Hammeralby  wu  so  mncli  brightened  j 
up  bj  a  good  dinner,  plenty  of  elittmpagne  and  ! 
blaek  eofifee,  that  she  felt  no  disposition  to  renuun  ; 
in  her  chamber,  as  she  had  intended.  She  would' 
go  down  into  the  card-room.  The  music  weyuld 
sound  nicely  from  there,  not  too  loud,  ^md  she  * 
owed  the  Austrian  Qeneral  hia  revenge  at!  piqbet 
She  never  could  bear  to  disappomt  people.  Be- 
sides, it  would  }oo\  as  if  she  really  wanted  to 
keep  his  money  if  she  stayed  away.  She  ftruiid 
oceans  of  reasdns,  and  never  the  real  one,  wfakl^ 
was,  that  lights;  -and  bustle,  and  amusement, 
were  a  necessary  part  of  her  exfsteiicef. 

Go  Ae  wottlS,  in  spite  of  Janet's  pcntohtffons ; 
perhaps  somewhat  selfish  persuai^ons;  as  'Janet 
had  hoped  to  spend  a  quiet  evening.  But  Lady 
Hammcrsley  would  not  hear  of  her  remafi!iing 
up  stain;  so;  ^fito  Oirringfon  was  forced' to 
change  her  dress,  while  her  chaperon  indued 
herself  in  a  inany-colol'ed  costume  nhe  fondly 
believed  perfection. 

¥rhcn  the  wei^t  of  her  young  mistresses  taiiei 
was  olF  her  ndnd,  the  last  pin  placed,  the  lasfe 
finishing  touch  given,  Mademoiselle  Leontiti^ 
nnpuchered  her  "brows,  heaved  a  sigh  of  exults 
(Ion,  and  was  able  to  think  of  ordinary  matters. 

«« I  quite  fbrgot  a  letter  that  came  while  Made- 
mofiaelle  was  at  dinner,'*  said  she.  '*M&deinoi- 
fielle  knows  how  I  always  concentrate  my  ener- 
gies ;  put  my  soul  into  the  work  of  dressing 
mademoiselle.  86,  she  wiH  ^dxcom  H^  ttegll- 
genee,  I  hope.*' 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence.  Wher^  is  the  letisr  f 
I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  in,  the  world," 
said  Janet. 

"  I  will  bring  it.  I  left  it  on  the  table,  in 
mademoiselle's  salon.*' 

••Nerer  mind.'  I  am  g^Jing  in  there  to  sit 
down  till  Lady  Hammersley  is  ready,*'  Janet 
replied.' 

She  passed  itfto-  th^  adjoining  chamber,  went 
up  to  the  table,  saw  the  Mter.  She  recognited 
the  waiting  at  once.  A  storm  of  anger  and  paid 
darkened  her  eyes.  8h<i  took  an  envelope  fh>m 
the  desk,  wrote  a  name  on  it,  thrust  the  unopened 
letter  therein,  sealed  it,  and  ran^  the  bell. 

Her  factotum.  Old  Philip,  thd  fkiHiAil^st  cre»^ 
ture  the  sun  ever  shone  on',  whd*  settled  heff 
fhther  before  Janet  was  hem,  and  adored  her  as 
Italians  do  their  saints,  appealed  in  ataswer  to 
her  summons. 

'*Be  good  enough  to  find  ^here' that  person 
is  slopping,*'  said  Janet,  pointing  to  the  name 
she  had  written  on  the  envelope;  "and  have 
this  given  to  him  at  once." 

OfW  Philip  bowed,  glAnced  at  the  address  as 
he  took  up  the  epistle,  gave  his  mistress  one 


qtdxik  look  o^  tronbled  thirprise,  and  left  the 
chamber.     As  he  reached  the  landing  which  led 
to  the  reading  tod' b^U^iDenui,  he  met  Harold 
P*y»re. 
The  gentlemai  called, 'suddenly,         ^ 
«*  Philip!    It  i«  Philip  I     How  do  you  do?" 
The  old  man-  l6oked  at  him  with  angi^  eyes, 
a&d  held  out  tui  Mtter. 

•*My'tn!sti*efe»bademegiveyou  this,"  said  he; 
«'b«it  she  dM'hdt^bid'me  sp^k  to  you.*' 
-  &^  hnriied  away.    Fa^ne  kood'  under  the 
chflhidelier,  atid  opening  the  envelope,  saw  his 
own  letter,  IriA  the  sealintact. 

Th^  firM  piin'<^f  the'  eonceH  was'tiearly  orer, 
When'  lAdy  Hriftttf^^slte/  smd  fifiss  Carriti^ton 
entefred  the'r^oihtr.     ' 

ft  Vis  lill  wearistee  «nd  odfdns  to  Janet .  The 
mmle  sOudded  hAfi^  «ttd  discordant.  £ven  the 
che^t^  talk  of  herlftVorite,  the  Minister,  was  a 
boT^.  Bbt'tfae  fktaH,  er  the  misfortune,  was  en- 
tlrt^  JUnist^s  own ;'  fbr  the^  cohcert  was  a  brilliant 
success  in  every  wtiy.  The  Russian  Grand  Buke 
had  changed  his  royal  mind,  and,  instead  of 
depfcrting  that  morning,  was  stilTin  Biarritz,  and 
honored  the  asffidr  hf  his  atlgh^  presence. 

Bo  it  c&me  about,  thiit  A^tazin  and  HaroM 
Payne  met  in  the  Wilard-robm,  and  exchanged 
conrteotts  gndtlngs  for  the  benefit  of  the  by- 
standers. 

'•  f  trust  ybu  received  hay  note^of  explanaHon," 
Hhe  P]Hii^e  found  in  opportunity  to  say  in  Payne's 
ear,  "  and  that  it  was  satisfactory  ?*' 

•'PerftecHy  so,"  returned  Payne.  "I  had 
heard,  aAready,  that  your  master's  son  had  do- 
ft^rr^d  his  dtfparthre  until  to-morrow  ;  so  I  knew 
that  0^  little  Interrit^W'ibust'be  put  off  till  an- 
•Atherday.^' 

"I'shitll  be  badr  to-morrow  iilght,'*  continued 
the  t^rfnce,  bit^g  his  lips  under  his  innstadie. 

"I  beUeve- otff  M&  ffiends  have  arranged  all 
neeeiWh^  detaiW,".' Aid  Pa^nte,  cahnly.  "  Good- 
night, and  good-by  till  we  meet  at  St.  Jean  de 
Su*,  on  Sa^rrdaf^.^*  •  '  '     ' 

'And  he'  #^^  away;  l^arring  the  hanglity 
BfisiAa&  noUe'with  an  afan^t 'uncontrollable  de- 
ihire  to  throttle  hjstk  ibi^  his  languid  composure, 
and  envying  thieb  in  a  rank  of  life  sufficiently 
IdW  Anthem' to  lidj^t their  haitreds  by  chokirig 
their ^xiietty*s  Ufe^  out  wiih  muiderous  band?*, 
instinid'  of  dnljy  finding  the  febmpiiratively  tame 
sati^fhtfti^  'fjf  usTTig  pikots,  and  having  to  wait 
till  polite  preRmfnaries  can  be' settled,  and  Grand 
Dukes  prove  obliging  enough  tp  go  about  their 
Wisiness."       '  ' 

The  concert  todk  its  course.  Between  tlifl 
pieces,  people  nibbled  ices,  absorbed  cool  in;; 
beverages,  and  talked  nonsense.     Miss  Carring- 
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toa  did  her  part  weU  enpugh»  mid  nobody  xu>- 
ticed  thai  it  was  hari  work,  unless  it  mig)h.t  be 
Apraxin.  Several  times,  fia  he  piade  pne^  of  the. 
little  group  about,  Janet  saw  his  handsome  eyes 
fastened  upon  her  wjlth  a  look  of  keen  obserrar 
lion;  but  she  read  other  reresJings  there,  too, 
and  they  positiyely  frightei^e4  her., 

6he  had  never  believed  th^t  his  feeling  was 
anythiiig  more^  than  adn^fation,  or  a  passiag 
fancy,  which  a  w^k's  absence,  or  the  sight  of  tk 
newer  face,  would  obliterate.  But  now  she  read 
that  i^  his  eye  w)u<Bh  she  pould  not  mistake.  He 
loved  her.  Hard,  almost  cru^l)  as  she  was,  in. 
many,  ways,  not  £h)m  thsi  di^c^tes  of  ^er  i^ature, 
but  re^deijBd  so  by  the  wemi^  mis^pcy  of  her 
&te,  Janet  always  grieved  when, she.  oh^nced  to 
hurt  a  real,  honest  affection.  She  had  very 
alight  faith  in  men^  b\it  she, knew  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  and  they. were  pxincipaliiy  thosfs  ,of 
temper, and  pride,  Apraxin  was  honorable  a^d 
true.  $he  had  known  him,  now,  for  a  numA>er 
of  months,  and  many  fkcts  concerning  him  had 
come  to  her  knowledge,  whichj  skeptic  as  she 
was,  had  given  her  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

And  to-night,  for  the  first  time,  she  learned 
that  he  really  loved  her.  She  looked  back  on 
her  conduct  with  remorseful  contrition.  She  had 
flirted  with  him.  He  would  have  reason  to  ac- 
cuse her  of  coquetry  and  caprice.  She  was  very 
sorry;  sorriest  of  aU  for  his  pain,  when  he 

learned  that She  stopped  short,  and  said 

to  herself,  that  he  was  a  man  any  woman  might 
be  proud  to  love.  She  might,  if  her  heart  was 
not  oold  and  dead.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
what  more  brilliant  position  could  be  offiered 
than  his  ?  And  yet,  ev/m  if  i|he  wished,  she 
dared  not  accept.  Ah  I  that  was  the  bitterest, 
sting  1  She  dared  not  I  It  cut  her  pride  like  a 
knife,  to  remember  this  1  Tiiat  she,  Janet  Car* 
rington,  had  so  misdirected  ov  nusused  her  life, 
that  she  had  reason  to  fear  any  human  creature  I 
To  fear  I 

She  almost  forgot  her  suffering,  in  the  spasm 
of  wrath  which  this  reflection  kindled  in  her 
souL  People  were  leaving  tljieir  chairs,  moving 
about  in  a  pause  of  the  music*  She  was  seated 
in  the  inner  room,  near  one  of  the  windows  ^hai 
gave  on  the  terrace.  She  slipped  out ;  she  had 
hopedi  unobserved.  But  she  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  flags,  and  was  bending  over  the  parapet, 
looking  across  the  sweep  of  white  8ai;id,  and  the 
glory  of  the  sea,  when  she  found  Apraxin  be^ 
side  her. 

<'Are  you  not  afraid  of  getting  cold,?"  he 
asked.     "  Shall  I  bring  you  a  shawl  V* 

**  How  could  I  possibly  want  a,.8bawl  on  such 
a  suffocating  night?"  returned  ahe,  unable  to 


repress  the  irritable  response,  which  sprang  only 
,  from  nervousness. 

**Ui9  rather  fresh,  I  think.  But  you  are  not 
v^eU,"  he  said; 

*'  Only  cross,"  she  replied.  "  Not  worth  talk- 
ing tof ,  I  shall  go  back  into  the  rooms  presently. 
The  music  is  veiy  good  this  evening." 

She  could  not  easily  have  given  him  a  plainer 
dismissal ;  but  he  paid  no  attention  thereto. 
;  <*Tall  me  what  is  the  matter?"  he  said,  sud- 
den^. **Ahi  I  thought  all  these  months  had 
made  UA  friends  I  I  know  you  are  either  ill,  or 
something  troubles  you." 

**  Of  course,  we  are  friends ;  but  even  friends 
nuist  not  ask  questions,"  she  answered,  trying 
to  speak  playfully.  <*  I  ought  to  have  said,  must 
not-  take  fEincies.  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
only  I  am  stupid.  Let  us  talk  of  something  more 
interesting." 

"I  can  only  talk  or  think  of  one  thing,"  he 
said. 

She  knew  what  was  coming  now.  No  escape 
possible.  She  would  have  given  this  world  and 
th^  next  to.  find  such. 

J^e  stepped  bapk,  and  began  to  walk  slowly 
down  the  terraoe,  without  in  the  least  knowing 
what  she  did.  He  walked  on  beside  her,  suffi- 
ciently excited  not  to  remember  that  there  was 
anything  odd  in  her  suddenly'-commenced  prome- 
nade. 

The  terrace  is  a  Ytry  long  one.  From  where 
they  had  been  standing,  there  were  a  good  hun- 
dred feet  to  cross  before  reaching  the  end.  A 
man  may  say  a  great  deal  in  the  time  neces« 
sary  for  traversing  that  distance,  if  he  be  ready 
with  his  speech,  and  Apraxin  did  not  lack 
words;  words,  too,  that  were  well  chosen  and 
eloquent,  and  bore- the  ring  of  sincerity  in  their 
utterance. 

She  tried  several  times  to  interrupt  him,  but 
it  was  perfectly  useless.  Then  a  horrible  temp- 
tatfon  seized  Janet  Carrington.  She  realised, 
even  at  the  instant,  what  a  wickedness  it  was  ao 
much  as  to  indulge  It  for  a  single  breath ;  but  she 
was  sorely  tempted  1  When  he  told  her  of  his 
love,  when  she  remembered  the  worldly  position 
he  could  give  her,  reflected  what  a  vengeance  it 
would  be  for  the  wrong  that  had  long  ago  been 
done  her  1  She  had  a  strong  impulse  in  her  soul, 
to  lay  her  hapd  in  his  ;  to  go  forth  with  him  into 
the  new  life  he  offered,  reckless  of  the  risk. 

The  moon  was  shining  almost  as  brightly  as 
day.  They  were  nearing  the  end,  Apraxin  speak- 
ing eagerly  all  the. while. 

"  Don't  1"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  terror  of 
herself.  *'Don'tl  I  cannot  listen!  I  must 
not!" 
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But  her  Toice  was  so  low  and  chokedr  that  he 
did  not  catch  the  words.  Frobabljr,  if  he  had, 
they  would  ha^e  contijuied  just  thoMine. 

A  great  stand  of  flowering  plants,  flanked  by 
two  tall  shrubs,  had  been  taken  out  of  the  eon- 
oert-room,  to  gire  place  for  seats,  and  set  on  the 
terrace.    They  were  close  by  it. 

"I  only  tell  you,  over  and  orer,  the  same 
thing.  I  loTO  yoal  Ah,  try  .to  care  for  me  I 
See,  take  my  hand.  Qire  me  a  little  hope  that  I 
may  one  day  claim  yon  for  my  wUs*" 

As  he  spoke,  Janet  Csneiagton  bmt  HaioM 
Payne  behind  the  screen  of  phuMs.  He  had 
been  leaning  over  the  paispet  He  turned  at 
the  soond  of  Toiees ;  caught  the  wesdedistln^tly. 
It  was  a  case  where  Uk  move  was  impoisihle ;  to 
step  forth,  haring  Ustened  to  sueh»  uiteraoees, 
woul4  haTe  been  m  emelt^and  aa  uimlt.  He 
retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  end.  stood  stilL 

Janet  wss  between  the  Prince  and  the  stand. 
He  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  in  his  eagerness. 
It  seemed  to  Janet  Carrington  that  seren  times 
seTcn  devils  entered  her  soul.  Harold  Payne 
should  hear — should  be  made  to  believe,  that  she 
wss  utterly  reckless;  ready  to  dare  him  to  the 
uttermost,  to  run  any  risk  to  secure  a  new  life-* 
the  eplendor  of  the  position  offered  her. 

**  I  tell  you,  there  is  a  secret  in  my  life/'  she 
said,  in  a  clear,  audible  Toioe^  as  if  continuing 
some  explanation  she  had  begun  before  they  got 
ncsx  enough  for  Payne  to  hear  their  conversa- 
tion. "  You  could  not  endure  that.  No  woman 
could  ask  you  to  do  it." 

*•  I  could  trust  you,"  Apraxin  answered. 
His  generous  answer  filled  her  with  contrition 
toward  him.  She  remembered  how  cruel  it  was 
to  torture  him  thus.  But  she  could  not  stop — 
she  could  not!  She  could  see  Harold  Payne; 
see  him  twist  his  hands  together  in  a  spsem  of  rage 
and  suffering ;  could  tell,  by  his  fiuse,  that  he  was 
trying  not  to  listen ;  and  he  should.  He  should  1 
**My  trust  in  you  has  no  bo^nds/'  Apraxin 
said.  '*  You  could  set  no  coudition  to  which  I 
would  not  consent. 

"Suppose  I  asked  you  to  kill  some  one  for 
me  ?"  cried  she. 
"I  would  do  it." 

She  burst  out  hiug|iing.  Not  she,  it  seemed 
to  her,  but  the  devils  that  had  possession  of 
her,  laughed  aloud.  The  sound  of  that  wicked 
lau^ter,  in  a  measure^  brought,  her  back  again 
to  sanity.  She  trembled  violently.  A  womanly 
throb  of  shame  and  rem«ne,  for  her  wanton 
cruelty  to  this  man,  who  loved  her,  tore  her  heart. 
She  seized  Apraxin' s  arm,  and  hurried  him 
back  along  the  terrace,  beyond  t^e  .^each  of 
Payne's  hearing. 


**  Forgive  me !".  she  exclaimed.  *'  Oh,  forgive 
me  1  I  cannot  love  you  1  I  am  not  worth  loving. 
Save  your  heart  for  a  better  woman." 
'*  Janet  1  Janet  1"  he  cried. 
"Be  still  i  Not  a  word  morel  For  God's  sake, 
go  away  I  I  believe  I  am  a  fiend  to-night  1  Avoid 
me  I    Hate  mer— " 

He  was  staring  at  her  in  dumb  wonder.  She 
could  not  finish  her  paesionate  words.  A  gentle- 
man  ca^ivs  hurrying  toward  them  from  one  of  the 
concert-rooms ;  a  Bussian  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Duke's  snitew 

"  Monsieur  Ncrdhoff  is  looking  for  you,"  said 
Janet*  with  a  composure  which,  following  so 
close  upon  her  excited  speech,  made  her  marvel 
as  much  as  it  did  the  Prince. 

^'Goed  evening,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  new 
com^.  **  Apraxin,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons ; 
but  his  Highness  is  asking  for  you." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  a  great  Bussiaa  noble, 
for  man^  reasons;  but  the  pontion  has  a  side 
whieh  too  closely  resembles  sUvexy,  to  be  plea- 
sant, I  abould  suppose,  and  the  present  was  a 
case  in  point. 

"  The  Grand  Duke  has  received  a  dispatch  he 
wishes  to  show  you,"  pursued  Nordhoff'.  <*  It 
must  be  answered  at  once." 

There  was  nothing  for  Apraxin  to  do  but 
i^olpgise  to  Miss  Carrington,  and  offer  his  arm. 
She  walked  en  with  the  two  men  to  the  room  she 
had  left,  Nordhoff  talking  idle  nonsense,  she 
endeavoring  to  answer;  Apraxin  incapable  of 
speech,  from  excitement  and  wrath  at  this  inter- 
ruption, which  caused  him  to  curse  his  sove- 
reign's son  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 

When  they  left  her,  Janet  went  in  search  of 
Lsdy  Hammeraley,  .whom  she  found  very  tired, 
and  anxiops  to  go  to  her  room.  So  the  two  de- 
parted. Janet  kissed  her  good-night,  and  Lady 
Hammersley  took,  her  aristocntic,  weary  old 
body  off  to  bed. 

Miss  Carrington  found  the  exemplary  Leon- 
tine  dosing  over  a  French  novel,  and  dismissed 
her  for  the  night. 

'<  I  can  undress  myself,"  she  said.  "  You  look 
tired.  Go  to  bed  at  once,  like  a  good  creature. 
Ah,  do  let  me  alone,"  she  added,  with  an  en- 
treaty, not  a  command  in  her  voice,  as  Leontine 
began  to  expostulate. 

That  damsel  had  never  seen  her  mistress  in 
such  a  mood,  and  departed  without  delay.  Miss 
Carrington  never  scolded,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  always  so  reserved  and  stately,  that  Le- 
ontine stood  in  awe  of  her;  and  this  sudden 
burst  of  childish  petulance  startled  the  woman. 

Janet  sat  down  by  the  window.  She  heard 
the  bell  of  the  Casino  strike  twelve.    A  sudden 
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restlessness  came  OTer  hep.  She  felt  that  she 
should  go  utterly  mad  if  she  did  not  get  out'of  the 
house. 

Just  then  some  one  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
salon;  it  was  old  Philip,  coming,  according  to 
habit,  to  bid  his  young  mistress  good-night,  and 
receive  any  orders  she  might  hare  to  gfyefbi' 
the  next  morning. 

"  Are  you  tired,  Philip?"  she  asked.  "Would 
yon  mind  going  out  with  me  on  the  sandft  awhile  f 
My  head  aches  ;  I  want  the  air.^* 

Philip  would  have  gone  with  her  to  the  moon, 
or  at  least  hare  set  out  on  the  journey,  had  slie 
required  if,  and  never  thought  anything  she  said 
or  did'  extraordmery  any  more  than  «  faithftil 
Newfoundland  dog  would  have  dotie. 

*'  Perhaps  the  air  will  do  you  good,  Miss  Ja- 
net,** he  said,  with  ft  fhthei*ly  tenderness  in  his 
respectful  voice. 

Philip,  in  his  delicacy,  was  cateChl  "not  to  look 
at  her,  even.  Philip  knew  "that  the  tenlpest  had 
broken  out  again  fW)m  the  blackness  of  the  past, 
and  Was  smiting  her  sonl  like  a  whiriwind.  He 
would  cheerfully  have  given  his  life  to  aid,  but 
he  could  do  nothing  ^ive  'be  silent,  and  appear 
bUnd. 

Janet  wrapped  a  hooded  mantle  about  her 
head  and  shoulders,  and  hurried  into  the  corri- 
dor, waiting  with  what  patience  she  might,  while 
methodical  Philip  locked  the  door  of  her  salon. 

"  You  are  Yery  good  to  me,*'  she  said,  sudden- 
ly,  patting  the  old  man's  hand  as  he  joined  her. 

Philip  just  bent  his  gray  head,  and  reveren-  : 
titilly  touched  her  hand  with  his  lips;  but  made 
no  other  answer. 

Miss  Carrington  led  the  way  down  a  stfiall : 
slair^case,  which  brought  them  out  into  the  '■ 
lower  hall,  from  whence  they  could  gain  the  [ 
beach  at  once.  ' 

She  took  a  path  to  the  left ;  webt  on  to  where  ; 
a  rustic  bridge  connected  the  shore  with  a  great ; 
mass  of  rocks,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  out ; 
of  the  sea — a  place  where  thei^  was  IHtle  proba-  ; 
bility  of  meeting  a  soul  at  that  hour.  \ 

JJverybody  was  in  the  Casino,  or  ifa  the  square  \ 
by  the  caf<6,  or  down  on  the  beach  to  the  right, 
below  the  hotels,  where  the  long,  squat  bathing' 
house  stands. 

Janet  mounted  the  precipitous  path  leading  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  Philip  followed  in  si- 
lenee. 

The  air  blew  fresh  and  oool  on  the  height,  and 
Janet  could  breathe  again.  Philip  selected  a  shel- 
tered nook,  sat  down  with  his  ba^k  against  a 
conveniently-shnped  rock,  and  presently  fell  fast 
asleep,  though  his  eyes  were  staring  wide  open, 
while  his  head  nodded  back  and  forth  with  a 


regular  'movement,  as  if  it  had  been  the  pendu- 
lum of  some  ftititastic^ clock,  and  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  awake,  aiid  alert,  and  keeping  guard  over 
his  young  mistress  with  ail  his  might  and  main. 

The  moon  was  out  in  taVL  gorgeousness ;  not  a 
doud  in-  the  sky,  saTe  where,  away  off  seaward, 
close  to  the  horizon's  terge,  lay  a  bank  of  heavy 
black  mist  which  threatened  bad  weather  before 
a  week  should  pass ;  and  the  sea,  though  quiet 
enough,  gave  now  and^  tlien  a  sullen  growl,  to 
show  that  it  was  awu^  it  might,  in  a  short  time, 
loee  oontfol'of  ita  naeeilaln  temper. 

PhiH^  slumbered  peaeefelly  in  his  comer,  as 
well  saciefied  forih^  moment  as  mo«t  people  are 
dQ-riBf  tber  «t4Mle  of  their'  aimless,  misspent 
liVee,  to  dream  ef  his  duty  instead  of  doing  it 

Janet  seatlSd  herself  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
oKff,  witAi  «  litsregai^  of  pef^onal  safety,  which 
would^hav^  frfghteiKed  Phihp,  had  he  been  awi^e. 

There  she  sat,  and  gazed  up  at  the  sky,  which 
seemed  mocking  her  with  itspeacefhlness ;  leaned 
forward  to  stare  into  the  slow-curling  fbam  be- 
low ;  and  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  better  t>o 
let -herself  slip  quietly  over  the  precipice,  and 
be  done  with  human  existence  and  its  anguish. 
It  would  be  so  easy  f  The  tide  was  up,  and  just 
there  the  curving  rocks  made  a  deep,  deep  pool, 
along  whose  edge  the  moon4inged  surf  circled, 
like  flame,  revealing  the  blackness  of  the  inner 
waters,  and  the  cold,  cruel  smoothness  Cf  the 
wave-torn  rocks. 

Suddenly,  Janet  perceived  a  man  standing 
quite  near,  looking  fixedly  at  her. 

It  was  not  Philip ;  it  was  not  a  stranger.  Once 
more  she  and  Harold  Payne  were  gazing  into 
each  other's  eyes;  horror  and  desperation  in 
hers,  bitter  nt^  afid  misery  in  his. 

**  DM^on  tliink  I  was  b.  ghost?"  he  as*ed,  in 
a  v6ice  which  would  have  sounded  savage  had  it 
nc*  b*€ln  so  ftlll  of  suffering. 

"I  thotkglif,  just  now,  a  fiend  was  tempting 
me,"  she  cried;  "and  here  he  is,  in  bodily 
shape  r  A  moment  Bince,  I  had  a  mind  to  ffing 
myself  down  into  the  sea.  Go  away,  or  I'll 
doiir  '*       ' 

"  Let  me  soy  a  few  words,  and  I  will  leave 
you,"  he  answered.  "  Fate  has  once  more  brought 
us  together. '  Perhaps,  in  this  world,  we  shall 
.never  meet  again." 

"  I  pray  not,"  She  broke  in ;  "  nor  in  the  next 
1  think  so  mvtth  mercy  might  be  vouchsafed  me. 
Well,  well'!    Bpetk  ont,  and  be  done  1" 

Twice  he  essayed  to  take  advantage  of  her  dis- 
dainfVil  permission,  but  his  lips  trembled  so,  that 
he  could  not  fhime  a  syllable. 

Her  eyes  wandered  away  to  the  mooking  splen- 
dor of  the  sky  above,  to  the  black  depths  at  ber 
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feet.    He  looked  al  her  sOlL    She  felt,  although 
■he  did  not  see  his  ^noe. 

Iji  apite  of  all  thai  had  oome  sad  geae,  in  : 
spite  of  the  awlul  gidf  whioh  aeparaled  them :  the  i 
fiercest  wrath,  the  bitterest  hate  human  souls  can  i 
know ;  the  anger  and  hatted  which  has  for  its  : 
basis  a  loyethat  will  not.  die,  the  sympathy  be-  ! 
tween  their  natures  was  still  so  strong,  that  their  : 
wayward  fancies  had  strayed  off  on  4he>  'same 
track  just  aa  Uiey  used  to  do  k^  the  old/  dead^ 
beautiful  days,  when  this  «peeiiliarity«  so  often 
noticed  by  them,  was  a  hi^pineis.  as  eoiqui- 
site  as  its  present  aggoiywati  unend«nihle;  for 
each  knew  Ilu4  the  ot))eir  had  roused  that  subtle* 
influence  in  mind  an4  soul.    They  weire  thinking 
of  the  time,  ten  years  agone,  when  they  used  Uy 
sit  by  the  Sou^em  sea  t^ai  washed  the  shoree 
of  Florida ;  meeting  t^ere  evemg  i^Aer.  ereningi 
daring  so  much  for  each  other's  sfike^    For  gene* 
rations  their  Xamilies  had  }^e^  sepyrated  by  an 
enmity  fierce  and  implacable  as  n  Coiaiean  ven* 
detta.    A  suspioion  of  the  secret  which  made 
their  young  lives  so  glorious,  would  hare  proTod 
a  death-blow  to  Janet's  mother,  and  sent  Harold' 
&rth  with  his  fathw's  oarse  upon  his  head ;  yet 
neither  shrank  from  the  risk  they  ran< 

Both  were  thinking  of  that  last  week  of  hap- 
piness, before  Harold  sailed  fbr  India,  to  pass 
seven  weaiy  years ;  of  Iheir  ptnnnises  and  vows ; 
of  years  that  were  to  foe  one  long  watch,  and 
eager  waiting,  full  of  trust  and  confidence ;  nerer 
a-  doubt  .tp  touch  e^tb^r  soul,  whatever  might 
happen.    And  it  was  thus  they  met. 

They  came  back,  a^  th^  <^ni0  instant,  to  a 
realixation  of  the  present;  came  back  with  a 
pang  sharper  than  the  rending  of  body  and  sonl  |  night." 


that  I  have  acted  on  an  offer  made  you  in  my 
letters,"  he  continued,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her 
intenuptien. 

"  No  matter  what  the'bffer  might  be,  !t  was  an 
iasult,  coming  from  you,"  a*ie  cried,  bittcrty. 

"They  tell  me  you  wish  to  be  a  princess. 
Well,  it  Is  a  nalnral  wish.     Yon  are  a  woman.'^ 

"  You  heard  so  with  your  own  ears.  I  saw 
you  listening,  when  b<^  Was  speaking  to  me. 
listening  r'  she  repeated. 

"  Yeu  saw  me  before  I  eoald  move.  You  made 
the  oonveraatien  what  it  was  on  purpose/*  he  an- 
sweredy  still  in  the  same  ^ow,  emotionless  tone. 
**  Then  yen  got  fMghtened.at'ytonrself  r  p^riiaps, 
a  little  ashamed,  too,  though  of  that  I  am  not 


asunder. 

Harold  spoke  again>  -  Hi^  fi^chaA  grown  stem 
and  rigid.     His  yoice  had  no  anger  in  it,  not 


like  the  sound  of  a  hammer  beating,  measured 
strokes  against  the  ir6n  door  of  a  toml). 

**  When  I  came  to  this  place,  1  did  not  know 
that  you  were  here,'*  he  said,  **  though  I  had 
been  wishing  to  find  yon." 

"  I  think  even,  the  fiends  would  not  be  so  con- 
temptible," she  retorted.  <*I  think/ that  they 
must  hide  from  one  another  in  the  dark.  It  is 
Otnly  a  man  who  could  be  contemptible,' enough  to 
trouble  the  purgatory  of  my  life." 

He  did  not  heed. 

"  I  wrote  you  once,  before  you  left  America," 
he  nent  on.  '*X  have  written  yoa  once  since 
jott  came  abroad. .  You  psid no  attention '* 

'*  Nor  should;  I,  had  I  reoeiTed  your  letters ; 
iHit  I  did  not,"  she  said. 

'*  Now,  that  I  find  you  here,  I  want,  to  tell  you 


M  Yen  may  b^  mre  I  wM  net !"  she  cried,  the 
Y^aey  osldness  of  bis  Tdioe,  the  way  he  spoke,  as 
if -aha  were  so  sKg ht  a  thing  that  even  anger  was 
beyond  her  due,  rousing  her  to  a  wilder  passion. 

"Ybnwant  to  he  a  pffinMssI  Well,  it  is  a 
prettjr  tkl^* '  persisted'  he.  •*  And  many  another 
wontan,  I  dare  aay,  would  pay  as  great  a  price 
for.  the  pleasure  of'  wearbig  it  as  yon  seemed  in- 
oUnediodo."    •     .    .. 

<'  I  said  he  was  too  mean  to  be  a  devil.  He  is 
(mly  a  nun  I"  she  muttered. 

Still  the  slow,  dvHvoke  held  its  course,  un- 
heeding^beat,  beat,  beat,' with  its  icy  stroke,  on 
her  maddened  seal. 

"  Your  new  ftitods  cannot  imagine  why  you 
have  hesitated  so  long.  I  know.  But  you  need 
hesitate  no  longer.  Yon  might  have  known  that 
I  should  never  trouble-  you.  You  did  kdow  it, 
else  you  would  not  have  dared  me  as  you  did  to- 


Not  a  d«vilj    On\y»  man  I"  she  muttered 
again. 

"The  past  is  dead,"  he  continued.     " I  come 


even  sufTering.    It  was  just  cold,  slow' and  steady,,    to  place  its  ashes  in  your  hand."     He  drew  a 


package  of  papers  .from,  his  breast-pocket,  and 
held  it  toward  her,  i^ui  she  made  no  motion  to 
take  it.  **  Whan  you  read  these,  yon  will  see 
that  I  have  told  yoti  the  truth.  It  is  dead  so 
utterly,  that  yon  need  not  fear  the  Prince,  when 
your  husband  iriUever  catch  so  much  as  a  whis- 
per. Your  cousin  Elsie  is  in  her  grave.  No  one 
liring  knows  but  old  Philip,  and  you  can  trust 
him.  Take  these  papers,  and  you  hold  your 
destiny  in  your  own  control." 

Still  she  made  no  effort  to  touch  the  packet. 
Perhaps  she  could  not.  Perhaps  she  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  really  giving  up  the  hold  he 
possessed  by  placing  the  records  of  the  past  in 
her  hands.  .  Afber  what  she  had  endured  at  his 
hands,  she  perhaps  felt  that  she  oould  not  be 
;  secure  against  any  and  evei^  sort  of  treachery. 
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'<  Will  you  take  the  papers?"  heeaked.  «*  The 
world  is  wide  eaoagh  for  both  of  as.  It  shall  be 
mj  oare  that  we  neyer  meet  again.  Aooept  your 
coronet  without  fear.  When  you  have  burned 
this  packet,  you  may  safely  say  to  the  Prince 
that  your  past  contains  no  secret." 

She  turned  her  despairing  eyes  upon  him,  and 
murmured,  in  an  awful  whisper, 

«  What  shaU  I  say  to  my  Ood  r 

The  words  were  uttered  without  volition  on 
her  part ;  she  never  meant  to  utter  them. 

'*  Ah,"  returned  Psyne,  without  the  sHgbtest 
change  in  his  measured  Toioe,  **  you  will  hare  to 
say  as  Claverhouae  did,>  *  I  will  take  Ckni  into  my 
own  hands.' " 

He  might  have  spared  her  this  taunt ;  deeply 
as  she  had  wronged  him,  he  Mi,  the  instant  the 
speech  left  his  lips,  that  it  would  hare  been  only 
manly  to  spare  her.  She  was  merely  a  woman-* 
nothing  more  1 

Janet  snatched  the  papers  ttom  his  hand, 

<•  I  wUl  take  them— I  wilil  I  wlH  call  ih« 
past  dead  and  buried.  I  will  have  my  lif^  I  I 
have  had  purgatory  here— worse— ^they  can  give 
me  no  new  suflfering  hereafter.  I  have  exhaust- 
ed every,  form  1" 

He  was  not  even  shocked  at  the  awftil  blas- 
phemy which  escaped  her  white  lips.  He  knew 
that  for  the  moment  she  was  mad.  He  feared  to 
atop  an  instant  longer,  lest .  the  sight  of  him 
should  increase  her  frensy  till  she  might  ntter 
revelations  still  more  insane — revelations  which 
he  could  not  bear  to  hear — for  he  loved  her,  in 
spite  of  all,  he  loved  her  1 


8o,  without  a  word,  he  turned,  and  was  gone. 

A  fUll  hour  after,  Philip  was  roused  from  his 
slumber  bj^  the  toueh  of  an  icy  hand  on  his,  and 
a  voice,  like  the  voiee  •of  the  dead  crying, 

**  Take  me  away— 4ake  me  away  1" 

The  old  man  stsorted  up  to  see  a  shape  like  the 
ghost  at  his  beloved  mistress  standing  before 
him.  But  Philip  was  only  pained,  not  fHghten- 
ed.  He  had  seen  her  look  like  this  before ;  had 
heard  her  voiee  in  that  wail  of  purgatorial  pain, 
and  his  honest  heatft  -went  out  toward  her  in 
sympathy  and  tenderness.  He  begte  to  sob  like 
a  «hild  as  he  led  her  away,  but  Janet  shed  no 
tears,  and  Was  not  even  conscious  of  his  distress. 

1%ey  entered  the  house  by  the  ssme  door  at 
whifh  they  had  gone  out,  but  followod  the  piin- 
eipal  fftair^csse  to  the  upper  floors.  The  gas  had 
been  put  out  on  the  landing  where  Janet's  rooms 
were  sitai^ted.  Upon  a  sofk  by  the  stair-case  two 
men  sat  smoking  in  tiie  moonlight  that  streamed 
through  the  windows. 

**  What  ever  Ihe  qnarrel'  is  about,  we  can  do 
nothing/'  one  voicfessid.  «<The  Prince  would 
not  hear  of  an  apology." 

"  Nor  would  Payne  offer  one,^'  returned  the 
other,  "  W«  can  on!y  do  our  dufy,  and  that  is 
to  see  they  shoot  each  other  in  proper  form.  I 
am  going  to  bed." 

The' gentlemen  walked  'away.  Janet  had  caught 
Philip's  arm,  and  held  Mm  fast,  till  the  two  di»> 
appeared. 

**  Find  out  when  and  ^rhere,"  was  all  she  said, 
and  passed  on  up  the  stairs. 

(«d  BB  OONOLtTDED.) 
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MAY-DAY'S    "SWEET    SIXTEEN.' 


BT     WALTER     B B O W N . 


Once,  upon  a  balcyon  day, 
In  the  fUry  month  of  May, 
Slumbering  by  her  mother^  iaf 
Innocence — 'twae  Infanqy, 

Helpleauieai  peiaonlfied, 
NeatUng  by  her  mo(her*a  sicte ; 
Wondering  eyes,  that  opened  wide, 
Closing  soft  at  eventide. 


Tiny,  clasping,  vaxen  hand. 
Model  feet,  that  could  not  stand. 
Hair  that  crisped  in  wavy  curl, 
Crovned  this  wit<ihlng,  infant  girl. 

To  commemorate  the  day, 
She  was  called  swe^st  Stpl!a  Hay ; 
From  the  month  In  which  she  came, 
Waa  confertved  this  pretty  name. 

Oh  I  thon  gentle,  radiant  star, 
Trom  tha  spirlt^land  altr. 


Heaven's  own  Jewel ;  helplesa  gift, 
On  the  Hea  of  life  adrift 

PreciouH  treasure  from  above, 
IVom  the  Father's  arms  of  lore ; 
Angel  gift,  fh)m  Heaven*!!  own  hand. 
Spirit  pure,  from  **  Better  Land  i'* 

Weaka  and  months  have  rolled  away, 
As  retnrna  tlye  first  of  May ; 
Old  enough  to  creep  and  play, 
Laughing,  chattering  all  the  day. 

From  the  little  one  that  crept, 
That  beside  its  mother  slept. 
Now  hits  grown  a  graceful  maid, 
Guatiog  ohildhood  into  shade.    • 

Slxtaen  yiars  have  paased  away, 
fiince  the  «un*a  first  golden  ray 
Fell  upon  her  in^<gr. 
Lovely  now  as  blush  of  day, 
Is  this  charming  Stella  May. 


"WHAT    MiaHT    HAVE    BEEN    EXPECTED." 

BT    VAMHIl    HODOSON     BUBlTBTT. 


Thbt  were  not  a  pftrticuUrly  interesting  set 
of  people,  Barnes  Herrick  thougbt.  '  He  glanced 
up  and  down  the  table,  feeling  disappointed. 
The  fact  was,  be  had  reached  a  stage  which  all 
soHtary  travelers  reach  at  one  period  or  another — 
the  stage  at  which  wandering  in  foreign  lands 
seems,  after  all,  a  rather  stupid  business.  It 
might  be  all  very  well  for  parties,  as  for  bridal 
couples  or  for  fast  young  men,  he  decided ;  but  for 
him,  a  quiet  inditidnal  of  liTe-and-thirty,  a  man 
with  no  impetus  to  epthusiasnii  and  with  many 
lonely  hours  on  his  hands,,  it  Wlui  scarcely  what 
he  had  expected  to  find  it.  Those  of  his'fHends, 
who,  when  his  uncle's  foHune  had  fallen  to  him, 
had  clapped  him  upon  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
'*  Go  abroad,  old  fallow,  and  e^Joy  it.  See  the 
world.  That's  my  advice,"  had  not  thought  of 
the  spare  time  when  even  statuary,  and  altar- 
pieces,  and  frescoes  pall  upon  a  man  who  has  no 
one  to  share  his  pleasure  in  them,  and  who,  in  se- 
cret, has  carried  a  quiet  heartache  for  many  a  day. 

Such  a  heartache  Barnes  Herrick  had  carried, 
and  it  had  not  grown  less  during  his  journey  in  gs. 
He  had  been  just  twenty-four  hours  in  Florence, 
baring  arrived  .'the  evening  before  the  ond  upon 
Which  I  open,  my  story,  or  rather  his  story.  He 
had  been  rambling  ttom  one  place  to  anoiner  for 
months,  and  now  had  made  up  his  mind  to  rest 
for  a  coopla  of  months  at  least.  So,  having  rather 
womanish  ideas  of  comfort,  he  had  eschewed 
hotels,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  pension,  un- 
packing his  books,  and  pipes,  and  slippers,  and 
giving  them  place  in  his  parlor,  preparing  to 
make  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 

Being  in  this  frame  of  mind,  it  was  natural 
that  at  his  first  dinner,  he  should  glance  up  and 
down  the  long  table,  and  round  its  comers,  in 
search  of  a  face  with  possibilities  in  it — not  a 
woman's  fSace,  particularly — ^merely  a  face  either 
masculine  or  feminine,  which  should  attract  him' 
in  a  friendly  way.  But  though  the  tables  were 
well  filled — ^it  was  the  time  when  the  people  who 
regard  Florence  as  their  winter-quarters,  flock 
there  in  fiill  force— his  search  was  not  a  success. 
There  were  two  or  three  comfortable  eouples, 
four  tall  English. ladies  of  extremely  uncertain 
age,  a  large,  elderly,  voluminously-attired  lady, 
somehow  suggestive  of  the  drama,  a  black-haired 
little  woman,  who  looked  like  a  governess,  and 
the  usual  number  of  indescribables. 


"  The  little  black  one  is  the  most  attractive," 
thought  Barnes.  '*  How  glossy  her  hair  is,  and 
how  keen  her  eyes  look  I  But  there  is  not  much 
to  be  made  of  the  rest." 

He  had  scarcely  reached  this  decision  when  he 
started  slightly,  in  spite  of  himself.  He  was 
seated  at  the  end  of  the  table  which  was  near 
the  door,  and  tlifough  the  curtains  which  fell 
befbre  it  came  the  sound  of  a  tender,  low-pitched 
voice,  uttering  a  few  commonplace  words.  Across 
the  passage  was  the  dining-room  for  the  servants 
and  children,  and  the  speaker  was  evidently  ad- 
dressing her  nurse. 

<*  Don't  let  them  eat  too  much  pastry,  Jeanne, 
and  do  be  careful  about  thdr  kniTcs.  You  must 
not  put  your  knife  in  your  mouth,  Geordie.  To 
put  one's  knife  in  one's  mouth  is  dread  Ail." 

The  every-day  caution  of  some  foolish,  little 
mother,  it  might  appear  to  any  other  chance- 
hearer,  but  it  brought  a  knot  into  Barnes  Her- 
rick*s  throat,  and  a  pathetic  throb  to  his  heart. 
He  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  he  should 
again  cross  the  path  of  the  owner  of  that  voice. 
But  here  she  was  again,  after  all  these  years ; 
for  the  next  moment  the  curtain  was  lifted,  and 
she  came  in — a  slight  creature  in  black,  her  face 
and  figure  a  little  worn  for  their  youth,  and 
her  large  eyes  touched  with  a  certain  patience 
of  expression. 

"  Pen  I"  said  Barnes,  but  she  did  not  hear 
him,  and  passed  on  to  her  seat. 

He  had  not  meant  to  speak  aloud,  and  scarcely 
knew  that  he  had  done  so,  until  he  noticed  that 
the  sharp  yet  fHendly  eyes  of  the  black-haired 
little  French  woman  were  fixed  upon  him  ques- 
tioningly.  Their  glances  met,  and  she  spoke  with 
an  apologetic  smile. 

"  Pardon,"  she  said.  "  It  is  only  that  I  see 
you  know  Madame,  and  she  did  not  hear  you. 
And  she  is  also  my  friend.  We  are  what  you 
call  very  fond  of  each  other.  In  a  moment  she 
will  look  to  me,  and  smile." 

And  in  a  moment  she  did ;  and  then  she  saw 
Barnes,  and  her  tired  young  face  lighted  up,  and 
she  smiled,  as  a  child  might  smile,  at  the  sight 
of  a  friend.  But  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
exchange  speaking  greetings  until  the  meal  was 
over, 

«  Her  husband  ?"  he  said  to  his  neighbor.  « I 
do  not  see  him." 
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Her  poor  little  thin  hands  clasped  themselves 
nervously  together,  and  she  turned  her  face  away 
fVom  him.  Her  next  words  were  at  once  confes- 
sion and  appeal. 

"  Barnes/*  she  said,  with  a  throb  iii  her  voice, 
**  Bomee,  I  was  ^ot  happy.  It — ^it  was  a  mis- 
take. It  is  ail  over  now.  He  is  dead.  And  I 
hav9  two  little  childrez^.  3u9h  pretty  babies, 
Barnes  I"  her  face  warming.  "All  the  rest  of 
my  life  belongs  to  them." 

Before  he  had  talked  to  her  half  an  hour,  he 
b^gan  to  understand  her.  In  that  first  miserable 
year  of  her  married  life,  she  had  given  i^p  her 
youth  without  a  protest.  She  had  turi^ed  to  hep 
children  in  the  end,  feeling  that  no  other  happi- 
ness was  left  to  her.  Nobody  cared  for  her  lone- 
liness ;  but  the.  ,b^biea  loved  her^^  and  were  her 
comfort,    .  ^1 

"I  haye  no  ^rjepds,"  she  said.  '*  Only  there 
is  Madeipoiselle.  I  live  here  because  it  la  cheap. 
I  must  Uve  somewh^r^^  where  it  is  cheap." 

Then,  she  looked  at  hijpa  innocently. 

"Pon't  you  yfmi  to  see  ipy  babies?"  she 
asked. 

She  positively  gained  color,  when  ihe  nurse 
.brought  them  into  the  room.  "Whe|^  she  knelt 
down,  on  the  carpetj^  to  tie  Birdie's  sash,  and 
touch  up  Geordie's  curls,  Barnes  was  almost  re- 
minded of  the  Pen  he  had  known.  She  put  her 
hand  on.Geordie's  shoulder,  and  turned  to  Baxn^ 
with  qu,it9  a  prou^  air. 

"You  do  not  know  what  aj^oomfort  he  is  to 

;  me,"  she  said,  eagerly.     "  B©.  ia  pply  five,  but 

he  knows  and  undcrstandfi  ^  ip?^<^*     ^^V^  would 

scarcely   believe  how  much.    He  is  mamma's 

man — Georcjie.  , 

It  would  have  been  simply  natural  and  pretty 
in  a  happier  woman,  but  in  her  it  )vas  touching. 

JiVhen  Barnes  had  caressed  and  admired  the 
children,  she  took  them  up  stairs  herself,  bid- 
ding him  good-night. 

"I  always  stay  with  them  until  they  are 
asleep,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand.  *\1 
shall  see  you  often,  shall  I  not  ?  I  shall  be  hap- 
pier for  knowing  that." 

When  she  was  gone,  Barnes  was  ^Uty  of  seek- 
ing Mademoiselle  with  a  secret  purpose  in  view. 
He  was  chilled  and  sa4dencd.  He  was  not  even 
so  near  to  this  pale,  young  motjber  as  he  had 
been  to  the  light-hearted  Pen,  who  Iwul  been  so 
innocently  blind  to  his  deep  love. 

It  was  not  easy  to  conceal  things  from  (he 
small  French  woman^  and  Barnes  was,  at  best, 
a  blundering   diplomatist.     When  he  advanced 


Mademoiselle  raised  her  neat  shoulders. 

"  He  is  not  here,"  she  answered.  *'  Monsieur 
died.    She  is  a  widow." 

Barnes  asked  no  moi^  questions^  Years  ago 
he  had  begun  to  love  a  little  child  who  had  been 
a  yisitor  at  his  mother's  house,  and  he  had  tij^ver 
ceased  to  love  her  from  that  time.  He  had  been 
an  overgrown,  awkward. boy,  and  she  a^pft- 
voiced,  gracious  little  creature,  who  won  her  way 
to  all  hearts.  His  chapter  in  l^^^.stoi^  was  brief 
enough.  She  had  reached  h^  fiij^t  bloom^  and 
loved  another  man,  a  mai^  who  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  Herrick,  in  being  bright,  handsome, 
and  world-loving.  Before  she  was  eigh^teen,  Pen 
paid  her  last  visit  to  h^  old  friends,  bade  Barnes 
a  half-tearful,  half-smiling  farewell,  and  left  them, 
poor,  foolish  child,  to  marry  her  lover.  They 
saw  nothing  of  her  after  this,  and  only  heard  of 
her  through  vague  report.  Her  husband  did  not 
encourage  her  to  keep  up  her  old  friendships,  it 
was  said. 

"He  is  a  brilliant  young  fellow,  and  quite  a 
power  in  society,"  Barnes  o.Ace  heard  it  said; 
**  but  the  wife  is  a  little  nobody ;  i^  pale,  childish- 
lookinj;  creature,  who  lives  on  her  baby.  .She  is 
rarely  ever  seen." 

This  was  all.  But  Barnes  carried  a  .keener 
ache  in  his  breast  from  that  time.  He  oould  npt 
help  making  pathetic  mental  pictures  of  her — 
a  pale  girl-mother,  trying  to  fill  her  sorrowftil 
young  heart  with  her  child's  love.  She  had  been 
such  a  pretty,  affectionate  creature  in  the  old 
happy  days. 

And  her  husband  was  dead ;  and  here  she  was 
alone,  looking  worn,  notwithstanding  her  youth, 
and  bearing  in  her  eyes  that  touching  suggestion 
of  habitual  patience ;  the  patience  of  long  disci- 
pline. Barnes  saw  it  more  plainly  than  before, 
when  her  smile  of  gladness  died  away.  The  bur- 
den of  life,  which  had  come  upon  her  so  early, 
had  left  its  traces  behind. 

The  meal  at  an  end,  Barnes  rose  eagerly. 
Pen  met  him  half-way,  and  gave  him  not  one 
hand,  but  both ;  and  as  his  grasp  closed  upon 
tiiera,  he  felt  what  slight  hands  they  were..  He 
.  held  them  cloj»e  and  tenderly,  and  looked  down 
into  her  uplifted  fooe. 

"  It  seems  a  long  time,  Pen,"  he  said,  "  a  long 
time  since  I  held  them  last." 

She  smiled  sadly. 

"  It  is  six  years,"  she  answered. 

They  went  into  the  parlor,  and  sat. down  to- 
gether. 

•'  This  is  not  the  old  Pen,'*  said  Barnes,  his  heart 
growing  heavy  within  him  at  the  change  in  her.  i  toward  her.  Mademoiselle  looked  up  from  her 


'  No,  no  I"  she  9aid. 
b  child  then." 


'  An  older  one.     I  was 


f 


trim  work-basket  with  a  smile. 

She  has  gone  up  stairs  vith  the  little  ones,,^* 
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ilN»  i«id.  "Tiiia  is  alwa^«  flo,"  shaking  lier 
hMd.  *' The  litde  ones  1  The  UtUf  ones  1  She 
hM  no  life  t>ut  thei  life  of  the  iiUle  9oes.** 

She  soifped  the  end  of  her  threftd  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  as  sharp  and  gleaming  as  |ier  own 
Jblaek  eyes,  and  she  AotioiMd  fisTinea  to  a  ichair 
at  her  side. 

*<Sit  down,  if  yo^  wilV'  ib^  mfd*  ''Tou 
would  like  to  talk  to  ne  of  her,  X«,.je0.  I  see. 
She  was  your  little  friend  oaoe»  and  you  have 
lost  her  for  many  years." 

To  poor  Barnes,  who  wore  ihis  wann  heaft 
upon  hk  sleeve,  there  s#€«pbe<i  no  neeessity  for 
ftirther  prelude.  Here  was  A  woman  who  knew, 
and  loved,  and  pitied  her»  i9T  her  lost  girlhood 
and  early  blight. 

*«  If  yon  had  knovm  her  •«  I  did,*'  he  said ; 
**  if  you  had  known  her  as  a  pretty,  loving  child, 
and  had  seen  her  happy,  tender  fiaooi  as  I  saw  it 
last,  you  would  not  wonder  that  it  cats  my  heart 
to  see  her  as  she  la  to-day." 

Mademoiselle  softened  even  more  Tisibly  than 
before,  and  she  nodded  her  head  again. 

.**  Yes,  yes,  1  knovf,"  she  answered.  *'  I  have 
seen  loTe-matcbes  auoh  as.  hers  before  It  is  an 
old  tale  to  me.  X  have  lived  forty-fire  years,  and 
it  is  an  old  taLSr  A  pretty  oh^d>  aivl  .a  man 
easily  tired ;  a  strange,  hUter  pfun»  and  a  gay 
world.  The  on^  wonder  U,  that  it  v?aai  he.  who 
died."  y! 

It  was  for  the  children's  sake  that  shf '^^^i^^ 
her  winters  in  Florence ;  and  because  she  could 
live  there  cheaply. 

f  He  did  not  leave  much  for  her,  the  hand- 
some husband,"  said  Mademaiselle,  *<A  short 
life,  and  a  merry  ene,  for  him.  3ut  she  thinks 
not  of  herself.    She  has  no  world  to  please." 

«Do  you  think/'  faltered  Barnes,  wistfully, 
**  tha4  she  is  happy  I" 

'*  There  4tfe  different  kinds  of  happiness,"  an- 
swered Mademoiselle.  * '  Youth  ifl  something,  and 
she  is  young." 

Barnes  went  -to  his  room  later.  He  wob  not 
sure  t^  he  .fr^  happier  for  4he  knowledge  of 
Pen's  nearness,  now  that  he  had  seen  her  as  she 
was.  In  truth,  he  felt  h  iniself  more  wholly  separ 
rated  from  her  than  he  had  felt. when  he  had 
fancied  her  far  away.  He  could  only  think  of 
her  as  the  wonvan  he  loved,  and  in  her  presence 
he  had  known  himaelf  so.zaere  a  nothing  to  her. 
His  was  a  simp^  candid  joature^  and  he  looked 
his  position  iairly  in  tho  lace. 

•<X  yrowfieT  if  X  had,  bette|>  gQ  afway,"  he  said, 
after  thinking  it  all  OTer.  "  It  is  no  use  deceiv- 
ing mjnself:,  .1  am  oiily  a  mai^,  aad  I  love  her. 
^  J  ftUy  harp,  J  shall  only  /itay;beoause:  I  hope 
to  win  her  in  the  end..    Is  thlpva  any  hofio  for 


me  7  Is  there  even  a  shadow  of  one  V  *-  His  ilKoe 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  kindled.  He  closed  his 
hand  tightly  as  it  rested  on  his  knee,  "  If  there 
was  only  the  shadow  of  one,  I  would  wait.  Pen," 
ha  said,  aloud.  '*  ^acob  served  seven  years  for 
.Rachel,  sad  then  seven  again ;  and  why  should 
not  n  I  might  bring  back  to  you  something  of 
what  you  lost." 

When  Pen  met  him  upon  the  stair^'case',  the 

next  morning,  and  stopped  to  i>mile  gently,  and 

I  greet  him,  she  asked  him  a  question » 

J      '*  X  have  been  wondering  if  you  are  only  a  bird 

of  passage,"  she  said.    "  I  tiunk  yeu  did  not  tell 

me  Uat  night.*' 

**I  shall  be  here  all  winter,"  he  answered. 
**  I  have  just  been  making  arrangementa  about 
my  rooms." 

"  Ton  will  learn  to  love  FlorenoOy"  she  said, 

simply.    *  *  It  18  the  kind  of  place  one  ahrays  loves 

in  the  end."     But  she  did  not  say  that  she  was 

glad,  and  her  voice  did  not  change  from  its  even 

j  quiet. 

I     It  was  rather  hard  tor  Barnes,  bat  he  had 
learned  patience  pn  his  way  throogh  the  world, 
I  and  he  was  not  prone  to  e^peot  that  happiness 
!  would  come  to  him  easily. 
I  .  <*'I  never  won.ajq^tbing  yet  without  working 
I  and  waiting,"  he  said,  *'  and  ray  fate  will  not 
s  change  this  late  in  the  day." 
I     Certainly,  it  seemed  not.    Day  after  day  he 
(  set  opposite  the  sweet,  sad  fa^e,  at  mral  timcc 
Day  after  day  he  passed  it  on  the  staircase, 
or  in  the  haXI^  duc  out  upon  the  stireet;  and 
though  she  always  gained  a  smile  ami  a  soft- 
voiced  greeting;  there  w^  nothing  more  for 
him. 

**  I  do  Aot  see  much  of  ^eu^  Pen,"  he  said  once, 
somewhat  mournfully. 

"  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare  f^m  the  chil- 
dren," said  the  unresponsive  little  woman,  with 
her  half-smile.  "  I  never  leave  them  when  I  can 
help  it" 

<'  And  your  face  is  pale,  and  your  hands  thin, 
with  your  constant  care  for  them,"  returned 
Barnes.  "  I  cannot  think  all  this  watchfulness 
is  a  good  thing  for  you,  Pen." 

"  But  I  am  always  pale,  and  a  little  thin," 
almost  eagerly,    r 

**  You  were  not  once,"  said  Bamei. 
Her  eyes  fell,  and  saddened. 
<'That  is  long  ago,"  she  said;  « long  ago. 
One  cannot  be  young  always." 

"  Not  young,"  said  Barnes,  **  at  twenty^three  I 
My  poor  little  Pen !     My  poor,  altered  giri  1' ' 

**  One  must  make  the  bebt  of  one's  Ufe,  when  all 

is  over,!*  she  answered,  in  a  voice  almost  a  nias- 

]  jMr.     <<  X  «n  making  the  best  of  mine,  Bavnea." 
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And  she  turned  away  aa  if  she  did  not  wisk  td  : 
eay  more. 

It  was  the  children  themsielt^  who  came  to 
Barnes'  rescue  with  the  uncottimon  caprice  of 
childhood.  It  may  be  that  the  poor  fellow  turn- 
ed to  them  with  a  sore^hearted  hope  6f  winning 
some  right  to  draw  nearer  to  Pen  herself.  It  was 
easy  to  deceive  himself  into  fancying  that  he  was 
wholly  disinterested,  knd  at  least  the  children 
themselres  beliered  in  him.  They  liked  his  long, 
strong  arms  and  broad  shoulders,  and  made  them 
useftil  upon  all  occasions,  as  they  became  familiar 
With  him.  He  could  carry  them  when  Ihey  were 
tired  of  walking,  romp  with  them,  and  was  lavish 
in  his  gifts  of  all  things  indigestible.  He  kept 
his  pockets  fuU-  of  chocolate  and  candi6d  fhiits, 
and  roasted  chestnuts,  bought  hot  ft>om  the  brai- 
sers  In  thV  streets :  and  his  generosity,  where 
such  tril^  were  concerned,  filled  Pen's  soul 
with  terror. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Barnes/'  she  would 
say,  '*  and  1  am  very  grrateAil;  but  if  you  would 
please  to  l>e  so  good  as  to  |^y0  them  to  me,  in- 
stead of  to  the  children,  and  let  me  give  them 
what  they  ought  to  eat,  I  should  be  so  much 
obUged." 

Whereupon  Barnes  blushed  quietly,  and  im- 
plored her  pardon,  and  emptied  his  pockets  in 
great  inward  trepidation,  but  invariably  forgot 
himself,  and  transgressed  again,  the  next  time 
he  met  the  children  in  the  streets  with  their 
nurse.  '«' 

*'  I  did  not  know  yonf  wer*  so  fond  of  child- 
ren,'- said  Pen. 

'*  I  did  not  know,  either,'*  h«  answered,  feel- 
ing guilty  and  embarrassed  again.  **  I  have  not 
known  many  children,  but  wheii  you  were  a  child 
1  was  fond  of  you." 

"Were  you?"  said  Pen,  wondering  a  little  at 
his  blushes.  "  I  never  thought  you  cared  for  me 
at  all.'' 

She  was  continually  bestowing  such  innocent, 
cruel  thrusts  as  these  upon  him.  She  had  been 
fond  of  his  mother,  but  had  taken  but  little  no- 
tice of  him.  He  had  only  been  "  Barnes,"  whom 
she  liked  in  a  kindly,  unemotional  way,  and  who 
had  always  seemed  shy  and  awkward  in  her 
presence.  Nobody  had  been  wont  16  observe 
Barnes  v«ry  closely,  or  to  try  and  account  for 
his  fanciefl. 

"  If  I  had  been  ready-witted,  like  other  men," 
said  Barnes,  "  I  might  have  won  my  way  to  her 
heiM." 
And  he  sighed  heavily. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  his  friend,  the  little 
French  woman,  he  felt  sometimes  aa  if  he  must 
hiive  given  up,  and  gone  away.  *'  Maddtnoiaelle" 


was  shrewd  as  well  as  kind,  and  she  had  becanka 
quite  foftd  ^  him. 

"  Do  not  discourage  yourself,  my  friend,"  she 
would  say,  sometimes.  «*  Rome  was  not  btiiH  in 
a  day.  Pei^haps  your  time  is  not  so  waste  as  you 
ihttcy.  But  the  little  heart  has  been  sad  so 
long." 

She  was  quit>e  right.'  The  young  heart  had 
been  sad  so  long  that  mCre  freedom  from  actual 
pain  seemed  all  that  it  could  hope  for. 

"  I  think,"  said  Pen,  one  night,  "  that  I  have 
forgbtteft  ho#  ^tC  be  happy — ^happy  in  the  old 
way.  And'yet  t  ato  not  unhappy.  Perhaps, ** 
her  voice  falling,  a&d  the  words  coming  slowly, 
''perhaps  one  always  forgets  as  one  grows 
older." 

This  was  one  alght  when,  for  the  first  time, 
she  had  drifted  unconsciously  into  a  kind  of  self- 
refvealing,  as  she  talked  to  Barnes.  They  were 
alone  togethei^,  in  the  parlor,  and  as  she  finished 
speaking.  Pen  was  startled  at  finding  both  her 
hands  fairly  crushed  in  her  companion's  strong 
grasp.  And  this  was  not  all — ^the  emotion  in 
the  man's  face  was  a  revelation  to  her.  'She 
looked  up,  touched  and  wondering. 

*•  Are>on  so  sorry  for  me  as  that  ?"  she  said, 
vristftiUy.  '*  Are  you  so  sorry  for  me  as  that, 
Barnes  ?  ITou  look  as  if— as  if  you  understood, 
and  I  did  ndt  think  that  anybody " 

**  You  have  borne  your  pain  so  long  alone  that 
yon  did  not  think  anybody  could  understand  how 
deep  and  heavy  it  must  have  been  to  have  changed 
you  as  it  has,  and  taught  you  only  to  bear  lite 
without  hoping.  But  I  have  suffered,  too.  Pen, 
and  that  makes  it  easy." 

"  You  have  suffered  too?"  she  echoed.  «»You, 
too?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I,  too." 

She  did  not  remove  her  hands  ft^m  Ms,  but 
let  him  hold  them,  and  so  stood  silent  for  a  feiv 
minutes,  turning  her  pretty,  patient  face  toward 
the  fire. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  did  not  know.  But  it  seems  as  if  it 
was  always  so." 

Her  manner  toward  him  changed  a  little  after 
this.  I^e  seemed  to  remember  his  presence  of- 
tener,  and  now  and  then  he  fknded  that  she 
made  some  effort  to  please  him.  Sometimes  he 
found  her  eyes  fixed  questionlngly  upon  his  face, 
and  when  he  came  to  her  parior  to  see  the  child- 
ren, she  was  less  silent  and  reserved.  Still  she 
was  as  blind  and  calm  as  ever,  until  at  last 
'  Mademoiselle  disturbed  her, 

"Hi  u  very  patient,  the  Monsieur  Herrick," 
she  Bidd.  »  He  has  a  kind  and  ftdthftil  hedrt. 
There  are  few  like  him." 
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«  Pen  nised  her  soft  eyes  firom  tJie  drees  she 
was  embroidering  for  Beesie,  and  looked  bewil- 
dered. 

*<  PaUeni  !*'  she  echoed.  **  Patient  I  What  a 
eurioua  word,  Mademoiselle/' 

*<  No/'  answered  the  Frenchwoman,  "  not  cu- 
rions.  He  bears  much.  He  does  not  resent 
the  coldness  and  the  indifference  ae  most  mei^ 
wonld." 

The  dress  fell  upon  Pen's  lap,  and  nulden^ 
her  color  showed  itself  as  if  in  alfriglii. 

«  Whose  coldness  ?"  she  faltered.  "  Whose  in- 
difference? Surelj,  surely,  Mademoiselle,  yon 
cannot  misunderstand '* 

*'No,  not  misunderstand,"  said  the  liUle  wo* 
nian,  serenely.  ''  But  it  is  hard,  ncYertheless, 
for  Monsieur  Herrick." 

Pen's  color  came  and  went^  then«  and  her 
hands  trembled. 

'*  But  he  does  not  expect — ^he  does  not  want — 
he  has  no  right,"  she  exclaimed,  almost  with 
tears  of  distress  and  mortification,  **  I  shonld 
nerer  like  him  again,"  she  broke  off.  '*  I  would 
never  let  him  play  with  the  children  agun,  if  I 
thooght  that " 

«Then  do  not  think  It,  my  dear,"  interposed 
her  fHend,  acutely.  "  It  is  better  that  all  shonld 
remain  as  it  is.  Yon  would  be  seTere,  indeed, 
to  revise  the  poor  friend  should  play  with 
the  litde  ones,  and  be  comforted  by  their 
Mreeses." 

The  same  day  Barnes,  straying  near  Santa  Spi- 
rite,  caught  sight,  of  a  well-known  alight  figure, 
draped  in  black. 

Binding  herself  near  him,  Pen  w  'eridently 
di8tu]4>ed  and  startled,  but  he  came  and  held  out 
his  hand,  speaking  gently. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  that  I  should  see  you, 
Pen,"  he  said.  "  You  are  not  afraid  ef  me,  1 
may  walk  with  you,  may  I  not?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  then,  after  hesitat- 
ing a  moment,  '*  I  am  not  really  sony  to  meet 
you.  I  think  I  hare  something  I  want  to  say 
to  you." 

They  stood,  silent,  an  instant  The  fountain 
was  playing,  and  the  late  flowers  blooming  in 
the  little  square. 

*<  Let  us  go  there  and  sit  down  for  a  few 
Minutes,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  bench.  '*  It  is 
▼ery  pretty  and  quiet." 

So  they  went  and  seated  themselyes;,  and, 
somehow,  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  tJbiei^ 
places,  Barnes  understood  that  a  klfid  of  crisis 
in  his  fiite  had  arriTed.  Pen  was  pale,  and 
drew  her  breath  quickly,  and  she  begaiji  to 
apeak,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  plashing 
wfttPTs  of  the  playing  fountain. 

Vot.  LXIX.— 28 


«Bamea»*'  she  said,  "is  it  true  thai  I  have 
been  cold  to  you,  and  unfHendly  ? 

**  Pen  1"  he  exolaimed.  *•  My  dear  girl  I  What 
does  this  mean  V 

<'  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me,"  she  retumetl ; 
<'  for  I  did  not  mean  to  be  either  one  or  the  other, 
and  it  seems  that  I  hare  been  both." 

She  dasped  her  black-gloved  hands  tightly  to- 
gether upon  her  lap,  and  went  on  speaking  lo^ 
and  n^idly,  but  as  if  she  w«i  detenoined  to  re- 
strain her  emotio|i. 

"  When  you  first  came  to  Florence,"  she^aid, 
*'  I  told  you  thai  I  had  not  been  happy ;  but  I 
did  not  teil  you  how  utterly  wretehed  I  had  been. 
I  have  never  told  any  one  before.  It  would  sot 
have  set  my  life  right  again-  And  the  ohildren-^ 
it  waa  the  children's  flither,  Banies,  who  made 
it  all  go  wrong.  I  found  out,  two  months  after 
my  marriage,  that  I  had  made  a  weary  blunder. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  loved  any  one  else,  or 
that  he  had  not  loved  me,  for  a  little  while ;  it 
was  only  that  he  could  not  love  me  long.  He 
was  easily  tired,  and  I  was  only  a  ehild,  and  not 
strong  enough  of  heart  to  battle  for  myself.  I 
tried  at  first,  but  I  was  obliged  to  give  up,  and 
let  him  go.  I  ought  never  to  have  been  his  wife. 
I  loved  him  too  weU.  Oh,  Barnes  1"  her  self-* 
control  vanishing  all  at  onoe,  and  a  helpless  soli 
breaking  her  voice,  "yon  don't  know  how  I 
loved  him  t  Nobody  knows.  He  did  not  know» 
himseUl  He  knew  least  of  all.  He  was  so  hand- 
some^ and  80  grand,  and  so  gay  1  And  it  waa 
like  heaven  at  first ;  just  the  first  weeks,  when 
he  waa  fond  of  me,  and  we  were  on  our  bridal 
tour..  .'But  I  WAS  not  a  brilliant,  clever  woman, 
and  people  praised  him  so  much,  and  my  heai-t 
fiuled  me ;  and  then,  ai  last,  I  seemed  to  wako 
np  aU  at  oaee,  and  know  that  everything  was 
gone  t  Everything  I  I  could  not  bring  it  back. 
« I  used  to  lie  on  the  floor  of  my  room,"  she 
went  on,  after  a  silence,  "all  alone,  when  ha 
waa  away,  those  dreary  winter  days,  ipd  the  sobs 
would  rise  in  my  throat  so  fiut,  thai  they  ohokad 
me,  and  I  thought  I  should  die.  It  waa  so  terri<* 
ble  to  know  that  he  had  loved  me  once,  and  thai,, 
after  all,  liis  love  had  died  such  an  easy,  nata< 
ral  death.  U  made  ma  think  that  notlUng  was 
true,  and  that  he  waa  only  like  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  that  it  waa  only  because  lore  eonld  not 
last,  and  never  did.  By  tbe  time  Oeordie  was 
)K)m»  I  had  f^ven  all  up,  quite,  and  a  sort  of  dull 
quiet  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  me,  and  I  did 
not  try  any  more.  I  knew  happiness  waa  not 
for  me.  ■  I  have  not  even  asked  for  it  linoe,  and 
perhaps  I  have  grown  cold  in  manner  through 
living  so  much  within  myself.  The  children  are 
all  that  seems  left  me,  and  I  forgot  others.    I  am 
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not  like  other  women  ;  and  if  I  htswe  been  imkind,  ; 
jou  must  forgive  me.  I  have  always  tbon^ht  of 
yon  as  my  friend^  Bamee»  and  I  baTO  always  lelt 
that  I  could  trust  you." 

There  was  a  long*  pause  after  she  ceased.  < 
Barnes  had  understood  her  better,  eren,  than  she  \ 
had  understood  hen^. 

"  And  you  tell  rae  this  becanse  you  are  afraid  ; 
I  may  haTe  misunderstood  ydn?**  he  said',  at  last,  j 
"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  slight  hesitance. 
«*  And  only  for  that  reason.  Pen?**  he  added.    : 
"  For  no  other." 

He  turned  his  hcmest,  tender  eyes  upon  her, 
and  she  was  forced  to  meet  them ;  and  then  she 
knew  how  poor  and  weak  her  Httle  subterfuge 
must  haye  appeared  to  hiair,  and  she  coirld  nertfaer 
braye  it  out,  nor  defend  herself.  Bat  he  was  as 
tender  of  her  as  eyer. 

\  "No,  don't  be  sorry,  Pen,*'  h*  Amd.  "I  do 
not  nii^0anderstand  you,  after  all.  I  thfhk  I  see 
what  you  haye  meant  to  do,  and  I  am  sure  you 
meant  to  be  kind  in  your  woman's  way.  Sup- 
pose I  am  ftrank  with  you.  To-day  jxm  have 
seen,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  stay  here  because 
I  love  you  ;  and  being  so  weary  of  life,  you  think 
you  have  no  heart  to  giye  to  me.  You  are  sure 
you  haye  noncy  »nd  you  wish  to  spare  me  the 
pain  of  hope  dofferred.  So,  you  haye  told  me  the 
f  story  to  show  me  that  love  is  oyer  for  yon,  and 
oannot  be  stirred  to  new  existenoe  for  me.  Is 
not  that  it,  Pen  ?  Don't  be  afhdd  of  hurting  me 
by  saying  that  it  is.  During  these  long  years  I 
haye  learned  to  bear  life's  ehances  with  a  kind 
of  patience." 

«« I—"  s&id  Pen,  faltering,  «*  I Oh,  Barnes, 

forgiye  me  I" 

'*  Not  forgiye,"  he  answered.  *«  Don't  say '  for- 
giye.' I  haye  loved  you  too  long  for  that  word 
to  oome  between  us  at  this  late  day.  I  have 
loved  you  all  my  life,  Pen,  and  you  have  not 
seen  It.  I  loved  you  when  you  came,  a  child,  to 
my  mother'e  house;  and  I  loved  yon  when  you 
bade  us  good*by,  in  your  happiness  and  hope. 
Bven  now  I  cannot  promise  that  my  love  shall 
..die  out ;  but  it  shall  never  trouble  you,  my  dear. 
Never  I" 

He  looked  at  once  brave  and  kindly,  and  wor- 
thy of  any  woman's  admiration,  as  he  rose  and 
«tood  before  her,  holding  out  his  hand.  She 
could  hardly  understand  that,  in  this  short  time, 
all  was  over,  and  that  he  meant  to  put  an  end  to 
her  pain  and  embarrassment  with  this  quieC 
gesture. 

•♦I  shall  never  trouble  you,"  he  repeated. 
"Do  not  be  afVaid  of  me  again,  Pen.  Thank 
you,"  as  she  timidly  laid  her  hand  in  his.  *'  Now, 
if  you  are  ready,  we  will  go." 


Pen''ff  mind  was  in  a  strange  tumult  as  they 
walked  home  together.  She  scarcely  understood 
her  own  feelings.  She  was  tremulous,  excited, 
and  pale.  Barnes  was  far  the  calmer  of  the  two. 
On  his  part,  he  was  only  grave  and  silent.  And 
yet  he  had  'jtist  told  her  what  she  had  never  for 
an  instant  suspected  before,  that  he  had  loved 
her*  all  his  Hfe.  A  few  hours  ago  she  had  been 
a  little  angry  with  him,  and  now  she  felt  that  it 
WS8  she  who  had  presumed:  and  she  dared 
scarcely  look  in  his  face.  To  think  that  she  had 
been  so  blind  t  There  was  a  certain  dignity  in 
th&  ides  of  his  long-suffering  and  patience ;  a 
suffering  which  did  not  cry  out  or  bewail  itself, 
but  was  silent  fhmi  first  to  last. 

She  did  not  know  what  impulse  prompted  her 
to  do  such  a  thing.  But  when  they  reached  the 
house,  she  could  not  help  speaking  to  him  in 
timid  appeal. 

'*  Dbn^t  go  away,  Barnes,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
go  away  from  Florence." 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  Not  if  you  care  that  I 
should  remain.  I  have  learned  to  love  the  place, 
as  you  said  i  would." 

Mademoiselle  began  to  fancy  she  saw  a  ohange 
in  her  friend  after  this  little  episode.  Naturally, 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  episode,  but  she  began 
to^observQ  that  Pen  was  frequently  absent-minded 
and  nervous ;  that  she  was  less  indifferently  at 
ease  in  Bames*^  presence,  and  more  timid  in  Ban- 
ner. There  was  no  change  in  Barnes,  however. 
He  came  and  went  as  usual,  kindly,  and  appa- 
rently cheerftil. 

*'  He  ig.  very  cheertW,"  commented  Pen,  in- 
wardly. '*  If  he  really  cares  for  me  so  much  ; 
but  perhaps  he  is  getting  over  it."  And  straight- 
way she  felt  a  trifle  restless  without  knowing 
why. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  she  would  have 
felt  either  pity  or  resentment,  but  on  these  days 
she  felt  neither.  In  fact,  he  scarcely  looked  like 
a  man  who  exactly  needed  pity.  He  seemed  too 
thoroughly  a  man  who  was  able  to  bear  his  bur- 
tlens  calmly.  In  secret,  the  little  woman  began 
to  respect  him,  and  then,  as  such  gentle  natures 
often  dOf  to  regard  him  with  absolute  reverenee. 

**  He  seems  to  have  altered,  somehow,"  she 
said.  *'  I  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  taller, 
and— and  even  handsomer,"  with  a  great  shy 
blush  at  her  own  boldness. 

'  T&e  winter  passed  away,  and  matters  seemed 
to  have  made  little  or  no  progress.  Only  Made- 
moiselle wondered  within  herself  as  she  looked  on. 
Pen  had  become '  more  attentive  to  her  children 
than  ever ;  there  was  even  an  eager  anxiety  in 
her  treatment  of  them,  as  if  she  wished  to  make 
up  for  some  secret  wrong,  or  neglect.    Her  at- 
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tendance  upon  them  wa»  bo  constant  and  unre- 
mitting, indeed,  that  she  lost  flesh  and  color  W{th 
unnecessary  over  exertion.  She  was  even  thinner, 
and  more  fragile  looking  than  at  first,  Barnes 
thought,  on  the  spring  moming  when  he  came  to 
speak  to  her  of  his  plans. 

**  You  will  not  remiun  in  Italy  much  longer, 
Pen,"  he  said  to  her.  ''It  will  be  too  warm, 
here,  in  another  month." 

**  Yea,  for  the  children,"  she  remarked.     "  I 
do  not  care  about  myself;  but  I  always  take  the 
children  to  Switzerland  for  the  summer." 
He  gave  her  a  long,  pitying  glance. 
*'  It  is  plain  yon  do  not  care  for  yourself,"  he 
said,  '*  and  that  is  what  1  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about,  before  I  go  away«" 
"  Away  !"  she  echoed. 

'*  I  must  go  at  one  time  <yr  another,  yon 
know,"  he  returned.  **  I  cannot  remain  here 
always ;  and  now,  since  yon  will  leave  Florence, 
too,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  pack  my  knapsack 
again." 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  *'  I  suppose  so. 
It  is  warm  here  already." 

"  But  I  could  not  leave  you,'*  he  continued, 
**  without  a  few  words  of  warning  and  caution. 
You  are  wearing  yourself  out,  Pen.  You  are  too 
anxious  a  mother.  You  let  your  children  de- 
mand too  much  of  yon,  and  they  cannot  spare 
you." 
She  looked  up  at  his  grave  face,  startled. 
"Spare  me?"  she  exclaimed.  "They  could 
net  live  without  me." 

"  Then  take  better  care  of  yourself,  and  give 
yourself  more  rest,"  he  said.  "  You  have  neither 
color,  nor  strength,  nor  appetite.  1  have  no  right 
to  say  this ;  but  I  am  not  blind,  and  I  should  bid 
you  good-by  with  a  lighter  heart,  if  you  would 
promise  to  remember  your  own  needs." 

"  I  will  promise,"  quite  humbly.     "  You  are 
quite  good  to  me,  Barnes."     And  then,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  when  are  you  going  away  7" 
"  To-morrow." 

**  That  seems  very  soon,*'  was  her  reply. 
And  their  interview  was  at  an  end. 
It  might  have  been  their  last  interview,  for 
Barnes  began  to  make  his  preparations  that  even- 
ing. He  went  sadly  about  his  two  rooms,  col- 
lecting his  belongings  one  by  one,  and  laying 
them  aside.  His  heart  was  heavy  within  him. 
He  had  made  his  patient  effort,  and  it  had  proved 
of  no  avail.  She  would  forget  biro,  he  told  him- 
self, as  soon  as  she  saw  him  no  longer.  She 
cared  for  nothing  but  the  children.  She  had 
been  right,  poor  child,  in  saying  she  had  no  love 
to  ^ve.  So  he  might  as  well  begin  to  roam 
again,  and  make  the  best  of  his  dull  fate. 


He  had  strapped  his  last  trunk,  and  was  bend* 
ingover  his  valise,  pipe  in  mouth,  when  he  heard 
&  hurried,  nervous  summons  on  his  door — a  light, 
rapid  sound,  as  if  some  one  was  calling  upon  him 
in  alarm. 

He  went  to  the  door,  and,  throwing  it  open, 
found  himself,  face  to  face,  with  Pen,  who  stood 
in  the  corridor  white,  and  shaking.  She  gave  a 
little  cry  when  she  saw  him. 

"  Something  is  the  matter  with  Geordie, 
Barnes,"  she  wailed.  "  It  is  something  dread- 
ful, and  I  want  the  doctor  and  Mademoiselle 
Denis.    There  is  no  one  1  can  call  on  but  you/' 

Tliey  were  both  scared,  though  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  their  dread  for  the  child.  Before 
moming  both  the  little  ones  were  stricken  with 
fever,  and  Pen,  pale  and  haggard  with  fear,  tun- 
ed to  Bftrnvs  in  helpless  anguish, 

"  You  will  not  go  away !"  she  cried.  "  I  have 
no  one  but  you,  Banes.  I  want  your  strength 
to  help  me." 

"  Yon  may  be  sure  I  will  not  desert  you  in 
your  extremity,  Pen,"  he  answered,  pressing  her 
hand.  Nor  did  he.  Nearly  a  month  of  terrible 
anxiousness  and  constant  watching  followed,  and 
he  stood  by  her  through  it  all  with  the  strength 
of  a  man  and  the  gentleness  of  a  woman.  He 
watched  her  as  he  watched  the  ehildren,  and  sup- 
ported her  in  every  crisis.  The  medical  man 
himself  wondered  at  him,  and  regarded  him  with 
something  like  respectflil  deference. 

"  Your  brother  is  an  amaxing  man,  my  dear," 
he  said  to  Pen.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  nurse  in 
my  Ufe." 

"  He  is  not  my  brother,"  said  Pen,  sadly.  "I 
wish  he  was." 

"  Ah,  you  wish  he  was,"  commented  the  doe- 
tor,  rubbing  his  chin  reflectively. 

When  the  worst  was  over,  and  the  childrcni 
convalescing,  Pen's  day  of  reckoning  came.  If 
she  had  been  restless  before,  now  she  was  doubly 
restless.  She  had  not  even  the  spirit  to  think 
of  her  journey.  It  would  be  such  a  lonely  jour- 
ney, and  such  a  lonely  summer  would  follow. 

"I  do  not  think   I  shall  come  to  Florence 
again,"  she  sai^,  wearily,  to  Mademoiselle  Denis. 
"  Why  not?"  asked  her  friend. 
"  I  hardly  know  why,"  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  Only  that  I  have  suffered  so  much  hcve." 

"You  will  forget  it,"  said  Mademoiselle. 
**  You  will  be  happy  next  year." 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy  again,"  quite  vehe- 
mently.    "  Never  I" 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  commented  her  saga- 
cious hearer.    "  You  are  a  foolish  baby." 

When  the  time  came  for  Barnes  to  make  his 
adieux  once  more,  it  vas  worse  than  ever.     He 
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haj^ly  oaught  sight  of  Pen  ttt  all,  and  felt  a  little 
Bore  about  it.  But  Mademoiselle  reported  that 
she  remained  in  her  own  room  because  she  was 
not  well. 

On  the  evening  he  had  decided  upon  for  his 
departure,  she  came  down  to  dinner,  and  waited 
in  the  salon  to  bid  him  good-by.  She  looked  ill 
.and  agitated,  but  she  had  rery  liUle  to  say. 

**  I  can  never  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to 
me,"  she  s^d.  **  I  cannot  even  try.  You  have 
saved  my  little  children  for  me,  and  I  can  only 
remember  you  always  with  a  ftiU  heart.  God 
blesB  you,  Barnes  1"  And  she  seised  his  hands, 
and  kissed  them  before  he  could  check  her. 

'*God  bless  you,  Pen!"  he  answered  her. 
**We  shall  not  forget  each  other,  at  least,  I 
ikink." 

The  train  by  which  he  was  to  leave  Florence 
was  a  late  one.  At  ten  o'clock  a  carriage  stood 
at  the  door,  and  his  possessions  were  carried 
down  to  it.  He  had  said  farewell  to  Mademoi- 
selle Denis,  and  lingered  for  a  moment  to  glance 
round  his  room  for  the  last  time,  and  at  length 
throwing  his  traveling  cloak  about  him,  he  went 
slowly  down  stairs.  Very  slowly,  and  heavily. 
But  before  he  reached  the  bottom  step  of  the 
irst  flight,  he  stopped  altogether,  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  a  door  opening  upon  the  landing 
above,  a  door  he  knew  to  be  Pen's.  He  paused, 
and  looked  up. 

"Is  the  Signer  ready?"  he  heard  a  servant 
say  below.  **  lie  has  but  a  few  moments  to 
spare." 

*<  Go  and  see,*'  said  some  one  else. 

But  Barnes  remained  motionless.  He  heard 
Pen's  feet  upon  the  floor  above,  and  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  descend. 

"She  may  want  something,"  he  said.  **She 
may  have  forgotten  to  ask  me  to  do  something 
for  Uer,  which  she  requires  done.'' 

He  could  not  resist  the  sudden  impulse  which 


seised  him.  He  gave  way  to  it,  and,  turning 
round,  went  np  the  stair-case  three  steps  at  a 
time,  until  he  reached  the  top.  A  lamp,  burn- 
ing high  upon  the  wall,  gave  forth  a  faint  light ; 
but  it  was  strong  enough  to  show  him  all  he 
cared  to  see — a  slight,  worn  figure,  in  a  white 
dress,  and  with  a  white,  appealing  face,  and 
thin,  little  outstretched  hands.  Pen,  who,  at 
sight  of  him,  uttered  a  pathetic,  incoherent  cry. 

"  Pen  I"  he  said ;  and,  with  three  strides, 
was  at  her  side,  elasping  her  closely,  and  try- 
ing to  soothe  her.  <*  Pen  I  At  last,  my  dear ! 
At  last !" 

She  clnng  to  his  arm,  and  laid  her  fhce  upon 
his  breast,  soblnng  with  excitement  and  relief. 

*'  I  heard  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I  could  not  let 
you  go.  I  knew  it  at  the  last  moment,  when  it 
seemed  too  late,  and  I  ran  ont  of  my  room,  but 
I  dared  not  speak.  If  you  had  not  heard  me, 
and  come,  1  think  I  should  have  died.  If  you 
;  love  me  yet,  Barnes,  take  me,  for  I  cannot  live 
without  you  ;  for  I  love  you,  too !" 

•*Yet,  Pen?"  he  whispered,  smoothing  her 
hair  with  his  trembling  hand.  "Yet,  when  I 
have  waited  so  long  ?" 

"  Is  the  Signer  ready  ?"  asked  the  voice  below. 

**  No !"  answered  Barnes,  advancing  to  the 
head  of  the  stairway.  *<  He  has  changed  his 
mind.  Give  the  man  this,  and  send  him  away." 
And,  staring  blankly  at  the  money  in  his  hand, 
the  bewildered  messenger  departed,  to  make  the 
best  of  the  caprice  of  these  truly  astonishing 
Americans. 

*'  I  thought  you  never  were  to  be  happy  again," 
said  Mademoiselle,  the  next  day. 

'*  I  thought  80,  too,"  answered  Pen. 

The  little  Frenchwoman  shook  her  small, 
smooth,  blaek  head. 

"A  baby,  my  dear!"  she  remarked,  sagely. 
"  A  foolish  baby,  as  I  said.  But  you  have  done 
a  wise  thing  at  last." 
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It  is  only  a  keart  that  achni  to-night, 

VoT  a  love  oace  warm  and  trne; 
Fur  the  fadod  bloom  of  a  Summer  bright. 
And  the  bliM  that  comra  with  the  moming  light, 

When  rosea  are  kliaed  by  the  dow. 

It  ia  only  a  heart  that  bleeds  to-day, 

For  the  low  of  long  ago; 
For  tho  aaBshine  bright,  and  the  glowf ng  my 
Of  the  twinkling  stars  that  wonld  cheer  life's  way, 

With  the  charms  that  the  pure  may  know. 


It  Is  only  a  heart,  but  as  warm  and  true 

As  a  maiden^s  heart  can  be  r 
Each  pnlshig  life-tide  some  pleasure  knew, 
In  the  happy  days  of  my  k)Te  for  you, 

Ere  yon  left  me,  to  cross  the  sea. 

It  U  only  a  heart,  with  its  bitt«r  pain. 

Its  ashes  of  pure,  dead  lore ! 
The  bliss  of  my  life  ne'er  will  come  again, 
'  Hy  roses  are  withered,  my  lilies  are  slain ; 

I  must  lo»k  ftir  my  treaauna  aboira. 


MY    NEW    YORK    COUSIN. 
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'*  Rosa/'  said  mj  mother,  «  don't  waste  Uiat 
spoel  of  thread." 

"Spools  of  thread  are  not  to  be  picked  up 
cTery where,"  interpolated  Aunt  Eunice,  who 
was  busy  hemming  a  muslin  sheet  by  hand. 

I  tossed  the  spool,  I  had  been  snipping  with 
mother^  8  button-hole  scissors,  into  her  work-bas- 
ket ;  and,  with  a  great  yawn,  flung  myself  back 
on  the  lounge,  and  "  wished  I  could  do  like  other 
girls." 

"  What  now?"  said  Aunt  Eunice,  while  mother 
looked  a  mild  interrogation  out  of  her  soft,  blue 
eyes. 

<*  Nothing ;  only  I  wish  I  could  go  somewhere, 
and  see  the  world ;  could  see  something  beside 
dusty  roads,  green  trees,  and  red  houses,  with 
yellow  shutters."  (The  house  across  the  way 
was  painted  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  and  was 
my  pet  grievance). 

"  r  am  sure,"  said  Aunt  Eunice,  **  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  no  paint  at  all.  In  my  young 
days,  that  house  was  the  bare  wood,  and  nothing 
ehie." 

"That  must  have  been  a  great  while  ago," 
said  r,  saucily,  "  between  forty  and  fifty  years, 
I  suppose." 

"  Rosamond,"  began  Aunt  Eunice,  majestically. 

But  my  mother  hastened  to  avert  the  rising 

storm,  by  telling  me  to  put  on  the  kettle  for  tea. 

"  Always  kettles,  always  tea,"  grumbled  I,  as 

putting  on  my  pink   sun-bonnet,  I  sauntered 

slowly  out  to  the  wood-yard  for  chips. 

Do  not  think,  kind  reader,  that  I  am  of  an  impa- 
tient disposition.  Far  from  it.  In  general,  J  am 
inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  world. 
But,  during  the  last  week,  my  feelings  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock.  Laura  Derwent,  my  mo- 
ther's cousin,  had  written  for  me  to  come  to  New 
Tork  and  spend  the  winter  with  her.  But  I  had 
been  unable  to  accept  the  invitation.  We  were 
not  exactly  poor,  but  too  poor  for  any  New  York 
trips.  This  afternoon  I  was  feeling  particularly 
doleful,  because  it  wss  the  very  afternoon  which 
Cousin  Laura  had  set  for  my  coming.  "  Charlie 
win  meet  you  at  the  depot,"  she  had  said,  in  her 
letter. 

I  remembered  all  this,  now,  and  fell  to  won- 
dering whether  Charlie  was  as  handsome  as  his 
picture,  in  mother's  Album.  To  be  sure,  that 
had  been  taken  four  years  ago,  and  he  must  have 


changed  some  iA  the  intervening  years.  There 
was  six  years  difference  in  onr  ages.  1  luul  never 
seen  him.  "  He  must  be  twenty-three  now,"  I 
thought  to  myself;  and,  sitting  down  on  a  lug, 
beneath  the  old  apple-tree,  which  spread  its  pro- 
tecting  branches  over  our  wood-pile,  1  fell  to  im* 
aiding  the  meeting  between  us. 

He,  I  knew,  would  be  very  elegant,  because  I 
had  heard  he  was  talented,  a  lawyer,  sud  had 
traveled  in  Europe.  I  would  be  self  ^;0S8e6sed, 
I  thought,  not  at  all  confused ;  would  only  blush 
enough  to  be  becoming.  For,  be  it  known,  my 
troublesome  color  was  my  greatest  vexation.  It 
would  rise  on  all  occasions,  making  me  look  lika 
a  'full-blown  peony,  when  I  wished  to  resemble 
a  lily,  that  being  my  favorite  style  of  beauty. 
He  would  see  tliat  I  was  his  equal,  I  thought, 
even  though  I  was  a  country  girl.  He,  I  hoped, 
would  be  tall  and  slender,  with  romantic  dark 
eyes,  and  hair  of  the  same  color.  I  also  hoped 
he  would  have  a  heavy  mustache,  and  a  musical 
voice.  Bo  not  smile  at  me.  Remember,  1  whs 
only  seventeen,  and  knew  nothing  of  life,  except 
what  I  had  read  of  it  in  books. 

I  was  just  in  the  midst  of  a  veiy  interesting 
conversation  with  ray  unknown  cousin,  when  I 
was  aroused  by  Aunt  Eunice's  melodious  voice 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Hastily  gathering  my  apron- 
full  of  chips,  I  darted  up  the  yard  into  the  house, 
past  Aunt  Eunice,  who  was  standing  with  arme 
a-kimbo  at  the  kitohen-door,  and  was  down  on 
my  knees  before  the  kitohen-fire,  puffing  both 
cheeks  out  in  a  mighty  effort  to  get  the  fire  to 
bum,  and  kettle  to  boil,  at  the  same  time. 

*<  Rosamond,"  said  Aunt  Eunice,  '<  whatever 
were  you  doing."  She  always  called  me  Rosa- 
numd,  accenting  the  last  syllable,  although  I  di»« 
liked  intensely  to  be  called  by  my  fViU  name. 
"  Rosamand,  your  cousin,  Charlie  Derwent,  is  in 
the  parlor,  just  come  fh>m  New  York  for  a  week's 
fishing,  he  says." 

I  stared  at  her  in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

"Cousin  Charlie  Derwent,  from  New  York  !" 
I  exclaimed,  breathlessly ;  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'*  How  do  I  look  to  receiye  a  gentleman  from 
New  Tork  ?"  And  a  vague  idea  of  running  awny 
to  hide  took  possession  of  me. 

But  Aunt  Eunice  was  not  one  to  tolerate  any 
stupid  gaxing.  *•  If  there  wae  anything  she  de- 
pised,"  she  said,  «  it  was  this  garing  at  nothing. 
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Gome/'  said  she,  *'go  in  and  speak  to  him. 
He  has  been  a  askin'  for  you  already.;  and  then 
come  and  set  the  table.  I  am  going  to  make  | 
waffles.  Your  pink  calico  is  well  enough,"  see- 
ing me  look  at  my  dress.  "Girls  mustc'i  be 
vain." 

"  What's  all  this  about  pink  calico,  and  girls 
being  vain  ?"  said  a  merry  voice  behind  me. 

I  turned  suddenly,  my  foot  caught  in  the  car- 
pet, and  I  found  myself  precipitated  into  my 
cousin's  arms.  The  sudden  motion  loosened  my 
comb,  and  my  hair,  of  which  I  had  a  great  quan- 
tity, feU  all  around  me,  making  me  feel  like  a 
mermaid. 

Overcome  with  confUsion,  I  extricated  myself 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  gathering  up  my  hair 
in  both  hands,  I  turned  and  fled  to  my  own 
room. 

This,  then,  was  the  meeting  I  had  planned  be- 
tween my  elegant  cousin  and  myself.  Where 
was  the  cool  dignity  with  which  I  was  going  to 
meet  every  obstacle  ?  Where  the  self-possession 
that  was  to  put  us  on  equal  ground  ?  My  first 
inclination  was  to  have  a  good,  hearty  cry.  But 
suddenly  recollecting  that  such  a  proceeding  in- 
variably left  me  with  a  vciy  red  nose,  which  was 
not  at  all  becoming,  I  checked  my  tears,  and 
proceeded  to  make  myself  presentable.  I  had 
but  just  got  my  hair  in  order,  and  was  slipping 
on  a  pink  muslin,  my  most  becoming  dress, 
when  mother  opened  the  door. 

"  Tea  is  ready,"  said  she,  gently.  "  Why,  my 
child,  what  was  the  matter  ?" 

"Don't  ask  me,  mother,"  I  replied.  "  I  have 
a  great  mind  never  to  look  at  or  speak  to  Charlie 
Derwent  again.  I  know  I  shall  never  like  him," 
said  I,  vehemently,  putting  the  last  pin  in  my 
collar.     "  What  must  he  think  of  me  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  mother.  '*  You  are 
but  a  child,  and  he  will  think  nothing  of  it. 
Come  down  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

Being  called  a  child  was  not  much  of  a  conso- 
lation, when  I  considered  myself  grown  up.  I 
hoped  Charlie  Derwent  did  not  consider  me  one. 
I  found  them  seated  at  the  table,  discussing 
waffles  and  broiled  chicken.  Charlie  Derwent 
Boticed  my  entrance  by  a  bright  smile,  and  a 
tender  of  the  waffles,  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
joying extremely.  I  act-cpted  the  attention  in  a 
very  stately  manner,  and  with  a  very  red  face, 
as  I  felt.  Charlie  was  giving  mother  the  New 
York  news ;  and  as  they  were  talking  of  people 
of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  examine  my  cousin. 

What  did  I  see  ?  A  pair  of  merry,  blue  eyes — 
alas,  for  the  lustrous  black  orbs  of  my  imagiua- 
tion  1    Light-brown  hair,   curly,  it  is  true,  but 


cut  80  short,  that  it  had  but  little  chance  to  show 
what  nature's  intention  was.  Worse  than  all,  he 
wore  a  linen  coat.  Now,  if  there  was  anything 
I  detested,  on  a  man,  it  was  a  linen  coat.  He 
was  not  at  all  like  the  melancholy-looking  indi- 
vidual I  had  pictured  to  myself,  and  the  general 
air  of  careless  indifference  about  him  told  me  1 
need  not  stand  in  very  great  awe  of  him. 

I  had  just  come  to  this  conclusion,  when  I  was 
startled  by  his  saying, 

**  Well — do  you  like  me,  on  the  whole?" 
I  blushed  scarlet,  and,  between  anger  at  my 
vexatious  color,  and  mortification  at  being  caught 
staring  at  a  stranger,  I  blurted  out, 
"  Not  at  all." 

"Well,  I  must  confess,  that  is  polite!"  said 
Aunt  Eunice,  in  horrified  astonishment;  and 
mother  looked  shocked. 

"There  is  nothing  like  being  candid,"  said 
Charlie,  good-humoredly.  "Being  a  lawyer,  I 
can  appreciate  it." 

I  was  intensely  angry  with  myself  for  making 
such  a  speech ;  but  not  Aunt  Eunice's  reproof, 
nor  mother's  shocked  look,  could  make  me  apolo- 
gize ;  and  I  nearly  choked  myself  over  a  piece  of 
the  waffle  Charlie  had  given  me,  wishing  he  had 
never  come  near  us;  that  I  had  not  come  down 
to  tea ;  anything  to  be  out  of  his  sight. 

"Now,  why  is  it  you  don't  like  me?"  con- 
tinued the  remorseless  man.  "  There  must  be  a 
reason,  and  a  very  deep  one  ;  for  you  have  only 
known  me  two  hours.  It  can't  be  my  causing 
the  hair  to  come  down.  I  will  think  of  you  as  a 
person  minus  hair,  if  you  will  only  promise  to 
like  me."     And  he  looked  quizzically  at  me. 

"That  will  not  make  it  any  better,"  retorted 
I.     "  Yon  will  always  be  thinking  of  a  mermaid, 
I  know,  every  time  you  look  at  me." 
He  laughed. 

"  I  solemnly  promise  to  tell  every  one  I  know, 
that  you  weftr  a  wig.  Will  that  do  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  more  I  can  say,"  said  he,  turning  to 
mother.  "  Don't  you  think  I  have  done  my 
part,  Aunty?" 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  mother;  and  I  saw,  by 
her  smile,  that  he  had  won  her  heart  already. 

Aunt  Eunice,  too,  was  grimly  affable,  pressing 
him  to  make  out  his  supper,  of  which  I  was  sure 
he  had  eaten  enough  to  support  an  elephant. 

"Your  cousin  stopped  at  the  hotel,"  said  mo- 
ther, turning  to  me ;  "but  we  must  insist  on  his 
coming  here." 

"Certainly,"  replied  I.  "  We  will  be  delighted 
to  have  him — stay  away,"  I  added,  mentally. 

After  some  hesitation,  Charlie  consented,  and 
went  off  to  see  about  his  portmanteau. 
To  escape  the  reprimand,  which  I  knew  was 
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ooming,  I  ruahod  out  into  mj  flower-gvrden,  and 
there  is  where  he  found  me  on  his  return. 

'^The  queen  among  her  subjects,"  he  said, 
bowing  profoundly,  and  startling  ne,  as  I  was 
bending  down  to  look  at  an  ex(iuiflite  moss  rose- 
-bud, just  opening.  "Give  j^our  lojal  suhjaoi  a 
token  of  forgiveness.  I  may  «aU  you  Boee,  may 
I  m^  ?  We  are  cousins,  you  know,  and  I  am  six 
jeais  older  than  you."    This  very  loftily. 

"Prohably  you  wish  me  to  address  you  as 
grandfather,  since  you  are  so  venerable^' '  said  I, 
mockingly,  but  giYing  him  the  rose,  nererthe- 
loss. 

*'I  wear  your  colors,"  he  said^  putting  it  in 
his  button-hole. 

I  felt  myself  blush  under  his  gase,  and,  td  hide 
my  embarrassment,  asked, 

"  Don't  you  feel  tempted  to  walk  7  We  hftve 
some  yeiy  pretty  walks  close  by." 

"  Anywhere,' '  replied  he.  **  I  follow  my  Bose," 
touching  the  rose  in  his  button-hole,  and  giv* 
ing  me  a  look  which  made  my  eyes  iali  be- 
fore his. 

I  turned  into  a  grassy  lane,  which  led  from  our 
garden-gate  to  Willow  Creek,  from  which  the 
Tillage  took  its  name.  It  was  a  pretty  little 
stream,  tinkling  musically  beneath  the  shady 
willows,  which  grew  along  its  banks  for  more 
than  half  a  mile. 

**  Ah  I  Uere's  where  you  go  a  fishing,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  sancily. 

"  No.  This  is  my  fovorito  haunt  forceading," 
I  replied. 

"  And  what  do  you  read  t  About  Robin  flood 
«nd  his  archers  brave?  Or  the  Babes  in  the 
Woods  ?•' 

"Ncitiier,"  retorted  I.  "But  about  great 
•gres,  who  come  to  torment  their  cousins." 

*'  Fairy  tales,"  said  he.  "Let  me  read  one  to 
you."  And  tuking  a  little  book  from  his  pocket, 
be  read  Spencer's  Faerie  Queene,  with  an.  exqui- 
site voice,  and  much  feeling. 

I  sank  down  on  the  grass,  ui  his  side,  and 
listened  breathlessly. 

"Have  I  tired  you.  Rose?"  sud  ie,  dosing 
the  book  at  last.  "  It  is  too  dark  to  rbad  nore. 
Shall  we  go  back  ?" 

I  had  been  so  entranced  with  the  beauty  of 
the  poem,  that  I  had  ceased  to  remember  tfao 
despised  linen  coat,  until,  on  taking  his  proffered 
arm,  I  felt  that  peculiar  creeping  sensation,' 
which  the  touch  of  linen  always  gives  me.  I 
withdrew  my  hand  so  suddenly,  as  to  attract 
tliarlie's  attention. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  he.  "  No  ragged 
fdges  there?"  surveying  his  arm  comically,  as 
lie  spoke. 


"  I  wish  to  lift  my  dress,"  said  I,  gathering 
my  muslin  about  me  with  unwonted  care. 

We  walked  slowly  up  to  the  house,  I  thinking 
all  the  while  how  awkward  a  linen  coat  did  make 
a  man  look ;  and  that  if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  I 
would  not  allow  any  to  be  made. 

We  found  mother  and  Aunt  Eunice  seated  on 
the  poi«h,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  air. 

"  Wherever  were  you,  Rosamand?"  asked  Aunt 
Eunice.  **  Yoa  had  ou^t  to  hare  been  home  an 
hour  ago.     It  is  long  after  sunset." 

"We  have  been  among  the  Faeries,"  said 
Charlie,  replying  /or  me ;  "  and  I  hurried  Rose 
homo ;  for,  if  they  had  seen  her.  they  would 
have  made  her  Queen  Mab  in  no  time ;  and  then 
wo  should  haTO  lost  her." 

"  Bon't  put  such  notions  into  the  child^shead," 
said  Aunt  Boniee.  "  She  is  vain  enough  already. 
The  next  thing  you  hear  of,  she  will  be  imagin- 
ing a  prince  is  coming  to  marry  her.  That  is 
the  way  with  girls  now-ardays."  And  Aunt 
Eunice  heaved  a  deep  sigh  over  the  frivolity  of 
girls  in  general. 

"  Are  you  very  fond  of  fishing,  Charlie?"  said 
my  mother,  anxious  to  change  the  subject;  for 
Aunt  Eunice  was  rather  wearying  when  she  got 
going  on  the  vanities  of  the  world. 

"  Very.  Is  there  any  near  here  ?"  asked  he, 
eagerly. 

"  niere  is  very  fine  fishing  up  by  the  bend," 
replied  my  mother.  "  Rose  knows  the  way,  for 
she  often  goes  there  for  water-lilies." 

**  An  right,"  said  Charlie.  "  She  shall  be  my 
guide.  Remember,  Rose.  To-morrow  we  go  a 
fishing." 

"Will  he,  or  nill  he?"  said  I  to  myself;  for 
the  cool  way  he  had,  of  taking  things  for  granted, 
irritated  me.  "  fie  takes  everything  as  a  matter 
of  course,"  said  I  to  my  mother,  after  we  had 
gone  up  stuiB  to  bed,  that  night.  "  I  presume 
he  thinks  that,  as  he  is  from  New  York,  that  is 
a  password  for  everything;  but  it  won't  do  with 
me,"  jerking  the  hur-pins  out  of  my  hair. 

"Why,  Rosa,  what  can  ail  you?"  said  my 
mother.  *•  I  thought  you  were  getting  on  so 
nicely  together." 

"  As  if  I  ever  could  like  a  person  that  wore  a 
linen  coat !"  sud  I,  twisting  my  hair,  as  I  spoke, 
into  a  savage  knot.  "  I  do  detest  them !"  put- 
Ving  my  head  out  of  the  window  for  a  breath  of 
t>esh  air ;  "  and  I  never  would  marry  a  man 
thut  wore  one." 

"Be  careftil,"  whispered  my  mother.  "He 
might  >ear  you.  The  windows  of  the  spare- 
room,  yoti  know,  where  he  is,  are  on  a  line 
with  this.'* 

i  had  foi  gotten,  in  my  heat,  all  about  this.     I 
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put  my  head  out,  and  peered  anxiously  about,  ; 
listening  with  all  my  might  for  a  sound  in  the 
room  next  to  us.  But  all  was  silent ;  the  great 
locust-tree,  waving  by  the  gate,  and  the  faxK>ff  note 
of  the  wbippowil  was  all  I  heard ;  and,  feeling 
relioYed,  I  drew  in  my  head,  thinking,  without 
doubt,  he  is  sound  asleep  by  this  time. 

That  night  I  dreamed  I  was  a  queen,  and  my 
throne  was  covered  with  roses ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  wear  a  linen  coat,  and  Charlie  Berwent  was 
forcing  me  to  put  one  on.  I  awoke  to  find  the 
Bun  streaming  in  at  my  window,  and  the  robins 
carolling  a  blithe  good^morning  beneath. 

After  breakfast,  we  started  for  the  fishing- 
ground,  mother  insisting  upon  my  going.  And 
Aunt  Eunice  said,  shrewdly,  **  Don't  be  rude.'* 
Charlie  insisted  on  my  trying  to  fish.  I  told  him 
1  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  he  had  his  own 
way.  I  was  becoming  interested  in  the  sport, 
when  an  unlucky  jerk  of  the  line  sent  the  rod 
out  of  my  hand)  and,  springing  forward  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  catch  it,  I  lost  my  balance,  and 
f^  into  the  stream,  which  ran  very  wide  and 
deep  just  there. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  I  found 
Charlie  bending  over  me,  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

(*  Do  you  not  feel  better?"  asked  he,  as  I  en- 
deavored to  raise  myself  to  a  sitting  posture. 
After  one  or  two  ineffectual  efforts  I  sucoeeded, 
and  I  stared  stupidly  around  for  a  minute  or  two, 
wondering  how  my  dress  got  so  wet,  and  why  I 
had  been  lying  on  the  grass. 

"  We  must  go  home  at  once,'*  said  Charlie, 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  picked 
me  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  me  to  our  wagon, 
which  was  tied  to  a  tree  close  by.  Taking  off 
the  despised  linen  coat  he  wore,  he  wrapped  me 
in  it,  "to  prevent  your  taking  cold,"  he  said, 
in  explanation. 

I  leave  you,  kind  reader,  to  imagine  mother's 
and  Aunt  Eunice's  astonishment;  how  I  was 
rolled  in  blankets,  and  made  to  drink  hot  teas, 
which  I  c«D*t  bear.  Finally  I  was  left  alone, 
and  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  until 
some  time  in  the  afternoon.  When  I  awoke,  I 
found  myself  entirely  alone,  save  for  the  drowsy 
humming  of  the  bees  outside,  in  the  honey- 
suckle, which  climbed  over  the  porch,  and  the 
faint  twitter  of  a  bird  which  had  built  its  nest 
there  in  the  spring. 

The  clatter  of  knives  and  fbrks,  down  stairs, 
told  me  supper  was  in  progress.  I  thought  I 
'  would  get  up,  and  dress,  and  surprise  them.  I 
felt  strangely  weak  at  first,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
sit  down  ooce  or  twice  before  I  finished  my  toilet. 
When  I  presented  myself,  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  astonishmcDL  anU  OI'Ar^ie  .'^icked  me  up 


without  any  more  words,  and  carried  me  to  my 
choir. 

''  Whatever  do  you  mean,  Rosamand  ?"  said 
Aoni  Eunice.  **  You  will  catch  your  death.  You 
hadn't  ought  to  have  stirred  out  of  bed  until  to- 
morrow morning,"  and  she  looked  very  much 
inclined  to  send  me  back.  However,  I  begged 
■o  hard,  that  mother  couldn't  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  send  me  back,  and  I  was  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  lounge,  bolstered  up  with  pillows.  Charlie 
would  persist  in  carrying  me  to  the  lounge.  '*  Just 
as  if  I  couldn't  walk,"  I  told  him. 

I  got  over  my  wetting  without  any  bad  effects, 
save  a  slight  cold,  and  short  confinement  to  the 
house  for  a  day,  the  tediousness  of  which  was  re- 
lieved by  Charlie's  delightful  reading.  He  read 
the  **  Fairie  Queen"  through  to  me,  and  I  told  him 
I  should  never  tire  of  it  He  read  the  *'  Prin- 
cess," and  "  Break,  Break,  Break."  I  committed 
the  latter  to  memory,  and  Charlie  taught  me  how  ' 
to  recite  it  properly.  Then  we  got  down  Shah- 
speare,  and  Charlie  would  take  a  character,  and 
I  another ;  in  short,  we  became  the  best  of  friends 
imaginable. 

*'  Never  let  me  hear  you  ssy  a  word  against 
him,"  said  my  mother,  the  night  after  my  fall  in 
the  water,  "  for  he  saved  my  little  girl's  life,  and 
I  can  never  be  grateftil  enough  to  him.'* 

Every  day  we  dipve  over  the  smooth  country 
road,  ■  in  our  light-wagon.  Then  we  had  walks 
through  the  woods,  looking  for  f^rns  and  wild  flow* 
ers ;  and  once  or  twice  we  went  black-benying. 
His  one  week  lengthened  into  three,  and  ha 
began  to  talk  of  going  home.  The  linen  coat  was 
still  faith Axlly  worn,  but  I  had  grown  to  think 
so  much  of  the  wearer,  it  had  ceased  to  annoy 
me,  and  I  would  have  thought  it  queer  had 
Charlie  worn  anything  else. 

The  last  day  of  his  stay,  we  all  went  over  to 
Bald  Mountain,  a  point  four  miles  distant.  Aunt 
Eunice,  mother,  Charlie  and  I,  went  in  the  wagon, 
and  took  our  supper  with  us.  Never  did  supper 
taste  so  good  as  that !  Aunt  Eunice's  white  rolls, 
and  golden  butter,  soon  disappeared  before  our 
vigorous  appetites. 

Then,  after  tea,  Charlie  sang  for  us,  **Down  tht 
Burn  wi'  Davy'  Love,'-  "  Coming  through  th« 
Bye,"  and  the  **  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  all  in 
his  sweet,  low  tenor,  until  Aunt  Eunice  said  be 
made  her  feel  like  crying,  and  it  was  time  to  go 
home. 

We  went  home  under  the  stars,  which  came 
out  softly  in  the  blue  above  us.  Past  the  fragrant 
meadows,  just  mowed,  through  the  woods,  where 
the  sleepy  twitter  of  a  bird  now  and  then  told 
us  twilight  had  let  down  her  purple  curtain. 
The  moon  came  up  over  the  hill,  and  flooded 
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everything  with  her  silvery  light,  **  The  Har^ 
▼est  Moon/'  said  Charlie,  '*  and  there  is  an  Au- 
gosi  erleket,  the  first  fidnt  note  of  ML  To- 
morrow I  must  say  good-by." 

**  When  will  you  come  again  ?"  said  mother. 
'*  Our  house-door  is  always  open  for  you,"  and 
■he  looked  affectionately  at  him. 

"  At  Christmas  Kde,",  said  he.  *♦  I  want  to 
see  a  wild  rose  in  bloom  in  winter.  Will  it  bloom 
for  meT"  whispered  he,  in  my  ear. 

I  did  not  answer  him.  How  could  I T  What 
oonld  he  mean  T  I  could  not  help  knowing.  But 
was  I  ready  to  answer  ?  I  thought  not.  And 
when  he  lifted  me  out  of  the  wagon,  I  would  not 
look  at  him,  but  ran  quickly  into  the  house,  and 
was  seen  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  morning  Charlie  was  off,  bright  and 
early,  and  the  weeks  passed  very  slowly,  after 
he  left.  His  visit  had  been  a  deli|^tfUl  break 
in  our  monotonous  life.  Much  as  I  had  disliked 
him  at  first,  I  had  grown  to  think  there  was  no 
one  like  him.  How  entirely  he  filled  my  life  I 
did  not  know  myself,  until  he  had  gone.  We 
heard  fh)m  him  every  now  and  then.  Sometimes 
the  letters  were  addressed  to  myself;  but  often- 
times to  mother ;  and  even  Aunt  Eunice  received 
an  occasional  epistle.  They  were  lively  letters, 
YeeyAng  us  informed  of  his  doings,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  city  gossip ;  but  never  once  did  he  allude 
to  what  had  escaped  him,  as  he  lifted  me  into 
the  wagon,  on  the  last  night  of  his  stay. 

Christmas  passed  very  quietly.  It  snowed  all 
day ;  and  as  we  were  half  a  mile  firom  the  near- 
est church,  none  of  us  went.  Toward  evening, 
the  snow  fell  faster  than  ever,  and  the  wind 
whirled  it  about  in  all  directions,  piling  it  in 
little  heaps,  which  would,  we  knew,  be  great 
drifts  by  morning. 

I  was  gazing  out  into  the  fkst-gathering  dark- 
ness, through  our  little  front  window,  and  won- 
dering if  Charlie  had  forgotten  his  promise,  for 
we  had  not  heard  from  him  for  three  weeks.  In 
his  last  letter,  he  had  said  he  was  going  west, 
but  would  be  back  before  Christmas.     **  Would  I 


be  glad  to  see  him  ?  What  answer  would  I  make 
when  he  asked  me  the  question  he  put  befoiw  he 
went  away  ?"  I  was  deep  in  my  reverie,  when 
a  tall  form,  passing  the  window,  arrested  my 
eye,  and,  in  the  unmistakable  air  and  walk,  I 
recognized  Charlie. 

In  an  instant  I  was  out  in  the  entry,  and  had 
the  door  vride  open,  forgetting  everything  in  my 
delight  at  seeing  him. 

"One  moment.  Rosebud,"  he  said,  shaking 
himself  out  of  his  ftir  overcoat,  which  was  covered 
with  snow.  "  Now,"  taking  both  my  hands  in 
his,  and  drawing  me  into  the  parlor,  '*  does  my 
wild  rose  bloom  for  me  V* 

He  looked  down  into .  my  eyes.  My  burning 
blushes  and  drooping  eyelids  answered  for  me. 

"Dear  little  Rose,"  he  said,  gathering  me 
closely  in  his  arms.  "  Mine  always,  now  and 
forever  I" 

"But  why,"  he  said,  after  awhile,  "why  did 
you  make  me  wait  all  this  weary  time?  Why 
did  you  run  away  from  me  the  last  night  I  was 
here?" 

"  Because  I  didnH  know,  I  wasn't  sure,"  said 
I ;  and  then,  hiding  my  face  on  his  shoulder, 
"  you  wore  a  linen  coat." 
.    A  hearty,  laugh  was  the  answer. 

"If  it  were  not  so  cold,"  said  Charlie,  "I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  have  worn  one  to- 
night. Do  you  know,  Rosebud,"  continued  he, 
"  I  heard  all  about  linen  coats,  and  the  estima- 
tion  you  held  them  in,  the  first  night  I  spent 
here ;  and  I  determined  to  make  you  like  me  in 
spite  of  it." 

"And  that  was  the  reason  you  were  never 
seen  without  one,"  said  I. 

"Certainly,"  replied  he.  "I  was  disgusted 
with  it  sometimes  myself;  but  I  bad  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  fun  out  of  it ;  and  I  hav«  you  in  spite 
of  it."  And  he  gathered  me  in  a  closer  em- 
brace. 

We  were  married  in  the  spring,  and  I  have 
never  regretted  my  choosing  the  man  who  wore 
a  linen  coat. 
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Two  children  dttiQc  all  alone, 

With  twilight  ahadowB  round  them  grown. 

And  one,  a  baby,  criee  to  miss 
The  mother-arms  and  mother-kiaa. 

**  Hush,  dearie !"  aays  the  other  one, 
While  tears  her  own  eyee  orer-run. 

"  Dear  mother'n  dead.    She  went  away 
To  Hearen,  I  heard  the  preacher  say. 


**  Sh«  cannot  oooia  to  na,  yon  know, 
Becaoae  the  ani^ele  love  her  so.*' 

'*  Dear  child,  you  do  not  comprehend. 
How  life  and  death  together  blend. 

You  will  not  be  alone,  for  she, 
Tour  angel,  always  near  will  be^ 

To  guide  and  guard  your  feet,  and  make 
Dear  Uearen  more  dear  for  her  sweet  sake.** 


«^M  AD  AME." 

BT     ANOELO    C.   DAVIS. 


It  was  night  when  the  hoat  reached  New  Or- 
leans. In  the  morning,  eveiybody  was  up  bright 
and  early. 

The  levee  was  one  mass  of  hubbub  and  confu- 
sion— one  intermingled  crowd  of  drays,  horses, 
mules,  negroes,  old  women  with  oranges,  yelling 
news-boys,  and  bales  of  cotton.  It  was  Pande- 
monium. 

I  was  to  take  a  steioimer  across  the  Gulf  to 
Mobile.  The  little  transfer  railroad  that  runs 
down  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  had  its  depot  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  '*  Levee."  I  took 
the  train,  and  went  down  to  the  lake,  and  was 
soon  on  the  steamer. 

By  the  time  the  boat  put  off,  it  was  almost 
evening.  I  sat  up,  looking  at  the  lake,  still 
flushed  with  the  rose-hue  of  sunset,  till  supper- 
time.  Afterward,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  shawl, 
for  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  and  went 
out  again,  and  sat  till  very  late,  enchanted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  night,  and  of  the  scene. 

Away  off,  near  the  horizon,  on  either  side, 
were  dark,  faint  lines,  where  the  land  lay. 

Once  we  passed  a  lonely  little  island,  where  a 
grim  light-house  kept  watch  of  the  waters.  A 
little  mite  of  a  house  sat  humbly  at  its  feet. 
Everything  was  dark  and  silent.  The  very  spirit 
of  solitude  brooded  over  the  place. 

The  moon  sat  high  up  in  the  cloudless  sky,  the 
water  rippled  up  against  the  boat,  and  danced 
under  the  moonlight,  and  a  mocking-bird,  on 
board,  trill«d  melody  till  the  Uir  was  full  of 
music. 

In  the  morning  we  were  outside  the  chain  of 
islands. 

It  was  a  morning  fair  and  clear.  The  low 
islands  lay  under  the  sunlight,  some  of  them 
crowned  by  grim  forts,  others  with  only  the  trees. 

The  waters  seemed  as  blue  as  the  sky  above, 
or  shaded  off  into  green,  crowned  with  glistening 
white  foam. 

We  were  fairly  in  the  bay.  The  shining  silver 
sand  of  the  eastern  shore  met  the  wi&tor,  and  the 
dark  green  of  the  pine  woods  made  a  sombre 
background,  while  nearer  the  shore  grew  the 
glossy-leaved  magnolias ;  and  from  the  live-oaks 
hung  long  garlands  of  gray  moss,  that  waved 
like  banners. 

Sometimes  hills  arose  along  the  shore,  and 
gleamed  red  in  contrast  with  the  dark-green  of 
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the  trees,  the  pure,  white  sand  at  their  baae,  and 
the  flashing  waters  of  the  bay. 

Poets  may  sing  of  the  far-famed  Bay  of  Naples, 
artists  grow  enraptured  over  its  glorious  beauty ; 
but  Nature  never  painted  a  lovelier  picture; 
memory  can  never  hang  a  fairer  one  on  her 
walls,  than  beautiful  Mobile  Bay. 

When  the  boat  touched  the  wharf,  a  lady  came 
on  board,  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  A  lady 
with  graceful  figure,  refined  face,  and  silver  hair, 
rolled  back,  **a  la  Pompadour." 

It  was  '*  Madame."   And  I  was  to  be  her  guest. 

We  rode  up  a  broad  street,  bordered  with  live- 
oaks,  with  now  and  then  a  queenly  magnolia. 

After  riding  quito  a  distance,  we  stopped  be- 
fore a  white  frame-house,  with  a  gallery  in  front, 
and  steps  leading  up.  The  little  yard  was  green 
with  japonicas  and  cape  jessamines,  and  two 
pomegranate  trees  grew  beside  the  gato.  Some 
house-plants,  gay  with  flowers,  stood  on  the  gal- 
lery, and  a  parrot  of  gorgeous  plumage,  of  green 
and  yellow,  swung  himself  in  his  cage,  which 
hung  opposite  that  of  a  mocking-bird. 

*'  Comment  vouz,  parUz  vowif  screamed  the 
parrot,  as  we  came  up  the  steps.  Madame  g^yly 
kissed  her  hand  to  him,  as  she  answered, 

"Trea  bien,  meriry  Monsieur  Pepin  f 

Putting  his  head  on  one  side,  while  he  looked 
at  me,  and  seeing  I  was  a  stxanger,  he  screamed, 
"  Get  out,  you  fool !"  *'  Ah,  shame  I"  cried  his 
mistress.  **  Pepin  shall  have  no  bon-bons.  Say, 
pretty  lady !"  But  the  parrot  met  this  sugges- 
tion with  a  burst  of  laughter  very  loud  and 
coarse.  Noticing  that  I  had  paused  to  look  at 
him,  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  guf- 
faw, to  say,  '*What  you  think  of  that?"  I 
laughed,  and  followed  Madame.  While  Pepin 
looked  after  me  critically,  as  he  said,  <' Joli,  Made- 
moiselle!    She  drinks,  though.    I  smell  it." 

A  fat  poodle,  with  a  blue  ribbon  round  its 
neck,  got  up  from  a  mat  as  we  entored  the  hall, 
and  gave  us  a  wheezing  welcome. 

*<  This  is  Juliet,"  said  Madame,  and  I  patted 
the  poodle,  who  wagged  her  tail  in  a  conde- 
scending way,  and  then  lay  down  on  her  mat 
again. 

Madame  led  the  way  into  a  little  parlor  on  the 
left.  The  floor  was  carpetless,  and  waxed  to  an 
amazing  extent.  There  was  a  piano,  a  harp, 
guitar,  and  flowers  in  profusion.     Over  the  fire- 
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plmee  hnng  an  wl-painting  of  a  haadBonie,  mid- 
aged  geDtleman. 

Madame  wayed  her  hand  toward  it,  and  said, 
'<  Mj  husband,"  exaetljr  as  if  ehe  were  intro- 
ducing somebody. 

Between  the  windows  were  two  OTal  frames, 
side  by  side,  containing  the  portraits  of  her  sons, 
killed  during  the  war.  A  wreath  of  immortelles 
hung  oTor  them,  an  ebony  crucifix  beneath. 
Under  each  picture  was  a  bracket,  holding  a 
small,  quaintly-chased  silTer  Tase,  always  ftiU  of 
fresh,  delicate  blossoms. 

Madame  saw  that  I  was  seated,  then  stepped 
to  the  door  and  called,  **OareonI  Oaram!** 
and  a  small  negro  boy  came  in.  She  sent  him  for 
water,  and  then  bade  him  show  **  Mademoiselle" 
to  her  reom. 

I  followed  him  across  the  hall,  to  the  room 
opposite  the  parlor.  The  windows  opened  on 
the  gallery,  and  were  draped  with  Swiss  muslin 
oyer  rose-color.  The  bed  was  white,  with  rose- 
colored  bar;  the  wall-paper  white,  with  rose- 
buds strewed  orer  it.  The  chairs  and  lounge 
were  covered  with  pink  and  white  chints.  The 
little  toilet  had  hangings  to  match  those  of  the 
windows,  and  the  cushion,  on  top,  fluttered 
with  delicate  white  ruffles  and  pink  riblNMis. 
Even  the  shades  on  the  gas-burners  were  of. 
rose-color. 

There  was  only  one  picture  in  the  room — an 
exquisite  face,  over  the  fire-place,  of  **  Sleep." 
On  the  wall,  between  the  fojt  of  the  bed  and  the 
door,  was  a  white  bracket,  supporting  a  bust  of 
Qytie. 

I  took  a  pleased  surrey  of  the  room,  then 
turned  to  the  boy,  who  was  gazing  intently 
at  me. 

«•  What  is  your  name  ?"  said  I. 

"  Picayune  they  calls  me,  'cept  Madame.  She 
says  Gar$<mff" 

**  How  old  are  you,  Picayune?" 

"  Now,  how  do  you  reckon  I  know  ?  'Spects 
I  was  too  young  when  I  was  bom  to  'member  the 
time." 

"  Is  this  your  home,  at  Madam's  V 

'*  Laws,  yes.  I  'spose  FU  stay  here  till  I  dies, 
and  goes  to  Canaan." 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  dismiss  him  now,  and 
he  went  out,  stopping  at  the  threshold  to  make 
me  the  queerest  salaam. 

After  luncheon  in  my  own  room,  I  «lept 
soundly  till  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Picayune 
came  to  show  me  the  way  to  the  dining-room, 
which  was  back  of  the  parlor. 

Madam  sat  opposite  me  at  table,  and  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  taking  a  satisfactory  look  at 
her. 


She  was  a  handsome  woman,  with  dearly-cut 
features,  pink  and  white  complexion,  and  eyes 
of  unusually  brilliant  blue.  Her  hair  was  snow- 
white,  but  Tery  abundant,  and  rolled  away  ftx>m 
her  face.    She  always  dressed  in  black. 

When  the  cloth  was  remoTod  for  dessert,  a  flat 
bouquet  was  laid  at  each  plate.  That  at  Madam's, 
of  delicate  white  flowers :  at  mine,  of  pink  olean- 
der blossoms,  with  a  spray  of  trailing  Tine. 

The  mahogany  of  the  table  was  almost  shiniog- 
black,  and  as  Madam  eschewed  gas  in  her  dining- 
room,  at  each  end  of  the  table  were  old-fashioned 
silver  candlesticks,  with  wax  candles. 

The  bronxe-bumer  above  held  candles,  and  was 
wreathed  with  branches  of  English  ivy.  The 
mellow  light  fell  on  the  fruit-baskets  of  frosted 
silver  and  Bohemian  glass,  filled  with  purple 
grapes  and  yellow  oranges;  on  the  epergne  of 
flowers  in  the  centre,  gay  with  brilliant  hues, 
and  on  the  Bohemian  glass-ware,  and  the  frosted 
silver.  Coffee  was  served  in  exquisite  cups  of 
delicate-painted  china,  with  funny  little  gold 
spoons,  having  deep  bowls. 

Afterward  we  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  and  sat 
before  the  fire,  that  the  chill  of  the  evening  ren- 
dered comfortable,  Madame  in  a  straight-backed 
Gothic  chair,  I  in  a  lasy,  comfortable  lounging- 
seat.  Then  she  told  me  something  of  her  own 
life.  Her  girlhood  in  Franise,  when  she  was 
"Adele  Martinex."  Her  father's  removal  to 
Louisiana,  and  her  marriage.  The  birth  of  her 
two  boys.  The  death  of  her  husband.  The  un- 
eventftil  years  that  fbllowed,  till  war-time.  Then 
the  loss  of  money  and  property.  **Once,"  said 
she,  "  I  had  a  fine  house  and  many  servants ; 
fine  dresses,  fine  jewels,  fine  carriages  and  horses. 
But  I  have  to  sell  my  property.  Then  I  leave 
New  Orleans — '  ma  belle  cit^' — and  I  come  here. 
I  have  a  small  house,  and  a  little  money:  I  do 
very  well ;  I  complain  not.     I  can  live." 

Then  she  spoke  of  her  two  sons,  Adolph  and 
Eugene.  Their  beauty,  and  love  for  her,  her 
pride  in  them.  Of  their  enlistment,  and  of  the 
day  they  went  away. 

**  That  bright  spring-day,  when  the  sun  shone, 
and  everything  was  fair.  The  lines  of  soldiers 
marched,  marched  away,  and  the  music  sounded. 
My  boys !  Ah,  they,  the  handsome  ones  of  all  to 
me  I  they  smile,  they  kiss  their  hands,  they  are 
gone.  I  am  alone  I  But  they  write  such  long, 
long  letters.    They  are  well,  they  are  happy. 

"  They  tell  me  of  the  camp-life  and  the  battles ; 
and  my  heart  swells  as  I  read.  I  am  proud  uf 
my  soldiers — so  proud ;  and  I  love  them,  ah,  so 
much ! 

"  Every  night,  and  in  the  morning,  I  ask  the 
good  God  to  bless  them.  Often  I  go  to  the  church, 
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and  kneel  in  prayer.  I  belieTe  the  Good  Ood 
keeps  my  children,  and  I  eay  many  prayers  of 
thanks.  But  one  day — one  cruel  day ;  one  blaek, 
aocaned  day,  news  oame — a  battle,  and  I  am 
childless."  Walking  back  and  forth  over  the 
floor,  having  left  her  seat,  in  her  excitement. 

"Ah,  man  Dieu!  Man  Dieu!  Dead  I  dead! 
Christ,  have  pity!  Father  in  heaven,  pity 
mel" 

"  I  want  all  black.  The  sun  to  shine  no  more, 
the  flowers  to  never  bloom  again.  I  wished  to 
hear  the  birds  sing  not  at  all.  I  wished  to  die  1 
But  I  didn't — I  lived.  No  husband,  no  children  1 
Pauvre  moi!  Oh,  cruel  war !  Oh,  cruel  death  I" 
Making  a  motion  with  her  hand,  she  went  quick- 
ly fh>m  the  room. 

I  sat  looking  into  the  fire  after  she  was  gone. 
Was  there  not,  then,  greater  sorrow  than  death  ? 
Better  the  memory  of  quiet  graves,  than  thought 
of  lives  estraoged,  trust  betcayed,  or  coldness 
where  love  once  reigned. 

The  wind  sighed  round  the  house,  tiie  fire 
slowly  dropped  into  white  ashes. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  large,  portly  negro 
woman  entered,  with  a  turbaa  of  many  colors, 
and  large  hoop  ear-rings  in  her  ears. 

**  Laws  1  honey,  you  sittin'  here  by  you-self  f 
And  de  fire  mos'  out,  too  ?  Where's  Miss  Adele  ? 
Poor  thing!  I  reckon  she  got  to  talking  'bout 
her  childen.  I  usen  to  nuss  'em  when  dey's  bar 
bies.  Jes'  move  your  chair  back  a  little,  honey, 
till  I  fix  de  fire.  Dere's  trouble  a  heap  wuss  in 
de  yearth  than  havin'  your  childen  die  young. 
I  got  one  in  Heaven.  She's  thar,  sure  'nuff. 
And  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  scratch  round  and  git 
thar  too.  Now  this  here  fire  looks  better.  But 
to  have  you  childen  live,  and  git  to  cuttin'  up 
omary,  is  trouble  dat  is  trouble."  And  Lusette 
finished  sweeping  up  the  hearth. 

"  Now,  Miss,  if  you  want  to,  I'll  jis'  go  with 
you  to  your  room,  for  I  reckon  you're  mighty 
tired.  Miss  Adele,  poor  lamb,  will  be  better  in 
the  morning." 

Life,  in  the  new  home,  passed  quietly  enough. 
Madame  lived  retired,  but  pleasantly,  with  books, 
music,  and  flowers.  There  was  quite  a  family 
of  us,  too.  And  the  parrot,  the  mocking-bird, 
and  lap-dog,  were  by  no  means  the  least  impor^ 
tant  members. 

Madame  talked  to  them,  played  with  them, 
and,  in  .fact,  treated  them  as  though  they  were 
children. 

Then  Aunt  Lusette  and  Picayune  were  unfail- 
ing objects  of  amusement  to  me.  Their  skir- 
mishes were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  Picayune 
invariably  came  out  of  them  with  flying  colors. 

One  day,  Aunt  Lusette  was  on  the  back  gal- 


lery. The  sun,  shifting  through  the  lattice-work, 
made  her  gorgeous  as  a  tulip  in  her  many-color^ 
ed  gown,  Madrss  turbaa  of  red  and  yellow,  and 
immense  hoop  ear-rings  swaying  in  her  ears. 
She  was  singing  a  negro  hymn,  running  ihtts~- 

**  W«  will  wear  de  crowm  of  gloiy, 

WImd  the  Lord  comes  down ; 
We  wUl  weer  de  golden  ellppei% 

When  de  Lord  comee  down.*' 

The  voice  of  Picyaune  interrupts, 

'*  I  say,  Aunt  Lusette,  what  you  say  in'  dat 
fo'  ?  You  know  you  ain't  nebber  gwine  to  hab 
no  gold  shoes.  It  'U  keep  you  scratchin'  round 
lively  to  git  ruff  ledder  ones." 

**  Sich  trash  as  you  is  !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Lu- 
sette. "  Qo  'long,  now,  'for  I  gits  so  mad  I  done 
whip  you  dean  white."  « 

"Now  look  a-heah.  Aunt  Lusette,  dat  ain't 
a  Christian  way  to  talk.  I  was  jist  a  gwine 
to  aak  you  for  a  little  infermashun  'bout  you 
church." 

<<  See  here  boy,  ef  I'd  had  de  raisin'  of  you, 
you  wouldn't  hab  been  livin'  to-day  to  plague 
you  betters,"  said  Aunt  Lusette,  disappearing 
into  the  kitchen. 

Presently  she  came  back,  and  again  Picayune 
began  pleading  for  <' infermashun."  Beguiled 
by  hiii  solemn  manner,  after  a  little  more  plead- 
ing. Aunt  Lusette  assumed  a  sanctimonious  air, 
and  began  an  elaborate  explanation  of  their 
church  government,  and  finally  paused,  breath- 
less, expecting  to  A<^d  Picayune  much  impressed. 
Quoth  the  skepucal  darkey, 

"'Tain't  no  use  to  be  tellin'  me  dat  goin'  up 
and  gittin'  you  name  put  on  a  piece  ob  paper,  is 
gwine  to  carry  a  person  to  Abraham  buzzom. 
Bat's  too  much  for  a  darkey  ob  my  stability.  I 
griebe  to  say  it.  Aunt  Lusette,  but  I  think  you 
Ues." 

**  You  little  yallow  monkey !"  cried  Aunt  Lu- 
sette, coming  down  from  her  pedestal  of  piety  at 
once.  "  You  tell  roe  I  lies  1  Ef  I  lay  hands  on 
you,  you're  a  dead  niggah,  sure  I"  And  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  rushed  at  Picayune. 

But  the  agile  imp  dodged  out  of  her  way,  and 
standing  at  a  saft  distance,  laughed  at  her  im- 
potent wrath. 

"  Some  ob  deee  momin's  you'll  done  wake  up 
and  find  youself  dead,  boy.  Quit  you  grinning, 
now,  and  go  to  work.  You're  always  loafin' 
'bout  de  place,  doin'  nothin'."  And,  with  a 
stately  step.  Aunt  Lusette  marched  away,  keep- 
ing a  sharp  look-out,  all  the  time,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  Picayune  a  rap. 

The  short  winter  passed,  almost  imperceptibly, 
into  spring ;  the  beautiful  southern  spring,  full 
of  days  that  are  perfect.  Skies  blue  and  tender; 
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fliuuluiie  warm  and  golden,  that  came  like  a  kiss 
to  the  earthy  waking  it  up  till  it  smiled  back 
with  flowers.  Such  soft,  balmj  winds  came  up 
from  .^e  Gulf,  bending  the  heads,  mstliiig  the 
glofisj,  green  magnolia  treee. 

<■!  hmr  tbe  windi  among  the  tnm, 
Playing  celaftial  ^mikhonieal 
I  Me  their  Iwaadliea  downwaid  bent. 
Like  kfljB  at  tome  gnat  instruiBanL** 

The  tender  shoots  of  the  fig-tree  came  out; 
the  japonicas  bloomed ;  the  English  riolets  and 
nareissns,  in  the  little  yard,  made  the  air  heayy 
with  fragrance. 

We  nsed  to  driye  down  the  bay-shore,  thoee 
deUcious  spring  afternoons,  oyer  the  white  shoU- 
road.  The  waters  of  the  bay,  at  the  side,  where 
the  waves  rolled  as  the  winds  blew,  and  where 
the  sea-gulls  came  flapping  up  firom  the  bay, 
•*  erjring  lonesomely." 

We  used  to  go  to  the  cathedral,  those  golden 
erenings;  and  while  Madame  went  in  to  ser- 
Tices,  I  walked  np  and  Atfwn  till  the  soft  sun- 
light folded  the  earth  in  ite  gray  mantle.  Then 
we  went  home,  Madame  with  her  hand  on  my 
arm,  leaning  a  little  heaTily^  as  the  warmer  wea- 
ther came  on. 

I  remember,  one  bright  day  in  April,  we  were 
in  the  little  garden,  among  the  flowers.  Picayune 
bad  been  sent  for  the  mail,  and  now  came  loiter- 
ing back,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  exchang- 
ing insults  with  such  of  his  colored  cotemporaries 
as  he  chanced  to  meet. 

When  he  saw  us  watching  him,  he  rushed 
rapidly  toward  us,  puffing  with  exertion,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming, 


**rm  mos'  fit  to  drop.  I  done  run  all  the 
way,  Madame." 

She  did  not  answer  him ;  and  as  she  stretched 
ont  her  hand  for  her  letters,  I  saw  she  looked 
▼ery  pale.  She  took  them,  and  started  up  the 
steps;  but  before  she  could  reach  the  gallery, 
she  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not 
caught  her. 

Picayune  came  out  strong  in  a  chorus  of 
shrieks,  and  doletVil  yells,  he  deemed  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  But  Lusette  gathered  her  in  her 
arms  silently,  and  took  her  to  her  room.  She 
lay  very  quiet  all  day,  with  closed  eyes. 

The  doctor  left  her  some  drops  in  the  evening, 
to  be  taken  through  the  night.  Lusette  would 
not  let  me  sit  up,  saying  Madame  could  sleep 
better  with  no  one  in  the  room  save  her  '*  old 
black  nuss." 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  Lusette  opened  it,  with  a  look  of 
grarity  on  her  fiice  that  startled  me. 

"  Come  in,  honey,*'  she  said.  ''•Madame  has 
gone  home." 

The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn.  Hie 
pale  light  came  in  and  touched  the  pure  fore- 
head ;  the  hands  folded  peacefully,  with  a  smile 
on  her  face. 

"She'll  never  lay  awake  nights  no  more,  cry- 
ing for  her  chillem.  The  good  Lord  was  sorry 
for  her,  here  on  the  yearth  alone,  and  he  sent 
for  her.  I  know  how  glad  she  is  to  wake  up  in 
Heaven  this  momin' ;  and  Vm  glad  'cause  she  is." 

With  streaming  eyes,  she  sunk  on  her  knees, 
by  the  bedside,  and  I  stole  softly  out,  leaving  her 
with  the  one  she  loved. 
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flpBuro  l0  slngliig.  Spring  U  playlsg, 

Hear  the  babbling  aonnda  of  Joy, 
When  the  monntain^rtream  is  atnging, 

Ziaaing  eTeiy  wlnd-Uown  toy ; 
See  its  fetter'd  connM  ii  looaenM 

By  the  gentle  8pring-tkne*s  breath, 
And  it  gUuUy  wares  and  dances 

0*er  the  petbleB  nndemeatii. 

And  the  Ufds  from  ont  the  meadowi, 

TriflBiig  now  their  songs  of  glee, 
And  the  oottige  flowers  In  window 

Blssscs  thus  the  sunshine  firee; 
And  the  children  by  the  fonntaln 

Dash  the  drops  with  playftil  shoot) 
While  the  deer  open  the  monntaln 

BBolb  the  fragiant  air  aboat. 


Up  the  daisy  head  fs  rearing^ 

Eying  now  the  clear  ennligfat^ 
For  its  little  bnds  are  peering, 

Asking  If  the  way  is  right ; 
And  the  martlhs,  in  their  boxo^ 

Tell  as,  **  Tes,  the  Spring  is  come?** 
And  with  breaths  of  sweetest  incense^ 

Qnlck  the  lowing  cow  comes  hoBMw 

Oat  npon  the  sea  so  chilling. 

Boats  of  fishermen  are  seen; 
Toiling  for  their  wives  and  children, 

Happy  on  the  home-spot  grsen ; 
Joy  is  beaming,  light  is  i^eaming. 

Filled  tbe  air  with  matin  lays, 
And  the  world,  with  beaaty  dandng, 

Gladness  finds  in  all  her  waya. 


THE    GRAY    DRESS. 


BT     DOBOTUT     DALB. 


In  my  bachelor  days,  I  lived  in  New  Jersey. 
That  is  to  say,  after  having  done  my  day's  work 
in  New  York,  I  went  there  to  eat  my  supper,  U> 
sleep,  and  to  take  my  breakfast  -,  er  rather,  to 
take  such  portion  of  that  meal  as  I  was  able  to 
secure  between  a  rising  hour,  too  often  rashly 
postponed  until  seven  o'clock,  and  a  seven-thirty 
train  for  New  York. 

I  did  not  adopt  this  mode  of  life  from  choice. 
Apartments  at  the  Brevoort,  or  Clarendon  House, 
or  even  at  a  private  boarding-house  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  would  have  suited  me  much  better. 
But  though  I  may  be  now,  for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  dear  reader,  a  judge,  or  even  a 
governor  of  a  State,  and  rolling  in  wealth,  I 
was,  at  that  time,  an  extremely  impecunious 
young  lawyer,  and  was  fain  to  avail  myself  of  a 
home  in  New  Jersey,  because  it  was  cheap. 

My  daily  ride  to  New  York  was,  in  general, 
devoted  to  the  morning  papers.  At  the  first 
appearance  of  the  grimy  little  news-boy,  I  seized 
upon  the  particular  sheet  which  I  honored  with 
my  preference,  and  retired  behind  its  folds, 
which  were  still  damp,  and  odorous  of  the  print- 
ing-office. 

I  was  thus  sitting,  one  morning,  oblivious  of  my 
fellow-passengers,  when  a  voice  at  my  side  asked, 

"  Is  this  seat  engaged?** 

The  voice  was  soft,  gentle,  and  low.  "An 
excellent  thing  in  a  woman,'*  I  said  to  myself, 
looking  up  at  the  new  comer,  as  I  hastened  to 
make  room  for  her.  She  was  a  slight,  trim- 
looking  little  creature,  and  settled  so  softly  and 
quickly  into  her  comer  of  the  seat,  that  I,  used 
as  I  was  to  a  flutter  of  veils  and  ribbons,  and 
a  generous  expanse  of  **  the  tempestuous  petti- 
coat,'* could  only  think  of  smooth,  downy  little 
robins. 

I  had  exhausted  my  newspaper,  or  my  interest 
in  it ;  so,  what  better  could  I  do  than  to  make 
observations  upon  my  neighbor?  I  noted  her 
pretty  gray  dress,  and  a  neat  little  boot  peeping 
out  from  under  it ;  and,  at  one  sweeping,  but 
judicious  glance,  I  took  in  the  jaunty  straw  hat, 
with  its  delicate  gray  plume,  and  the  heavy 
braids  of  lustrous,  golden-brown  hair,  made  fast 
with  a  plain  band  of  black  velvet;  everything 
tight  and  trim ;  no  ribbons  dangling  or  streamers 
floating,  ready,  at  any  chance  breeze,  to  flap  in 
your  face. 
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WJth  a  sudden  jei-k  of  the  cars,  a  book  which 
had  been  lying  in  her  lap,  slid  to  the  floor.  I 
picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  her ;  whereupon  she 
thanked  me,  with  such  a  bright,  pleased  look  in 
her  blue  eyee,  and  such  a  bewitching  half-smile 
hovering  about  her  mouth,  that  I  declared  to 
myself  I  should  have  no  objections  to  picking  up 
a  whole  library  for  her. 

When  the  conductor  made  his  appearanee,  she 
produced  firom  her  pocket-book  a  commutation- 
ticket. 

« •  Aha  I"  I  inwardly  remarked.  * '  So,  she  goes 
to  the  city  every  day." 

I  smiled  at  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  made 
this  discovery,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  finding  myself,  shortly  after,  standing  by 
the  steps  0f  the  car,  handing  therefrom  dames 
and  damsels  indiscriminately,  though  such  hypo- 
critical chivalry  was  not  destined  to  meet  with  its 
proper  reward ;  for  the  gray  plume  floated  past 
me,. just  as  I  had  assisted  to  alight,  with  ago- 
nizing weight  upon  my  tenderest  com,  a  woman 
who  might  well  have  been  Charles  Lamb's  Qentle 
Giantess. 

But  when,  having  crossed  the  ferry,  instead 
of  hunying  away,  as  usual,  from  that  disagree- 
able neighborhood,  I  stood  leisurely  watching  the 
little  lady  mn  the  gauntlet  of  West  street  cars 
and  express  wagons,  and  pick  her  way  daintily 
up  the  crowded  street  beyond,  I  seized  myself, 
mentally,  by  the  button-hole,  and  asked', 

**  How  is  it,  John  ?  Is  this  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight?** 

"Pooh!  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  answered, 
with  an  indignant  sniff'.  Nevertheless,  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  put  in  an  appearance  very  frequently, 
on  that  day,  at  office  and  court-room ;  and  when 
the  train  reached  B Station,  on  the  follow- 
ing momuig,  there  was  I  with  my  nose  flattened 
against  the  window-pane,  staring  at  the  passen- 
gers as  they  crowded  upon  the  platform.  She 
came,  but  too  late  ;  for  some  inconsiderate  per- 
son had  suddenly  appropriated  the  vaccnt  seat 
by  my  side.  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  her,  how- 
ever, until  we  had  crossed  the  fenf »  and  I  had 
again  watched  her  making  her  way  among  the 
crowd,  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 

I  wondered  where  she  was  going,  and  what 
she  came  to  the  city  every  morning  for ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  my  curiosity  in 
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that  direction  had  so  ftr  det«lop«d  that  I  follow- 
ed lier.  I  stole  into  &  ewr  knmediatelj  behind 
her,  and  when  she  left  it  at  one  door  I  made  my 
exit  at  the  other.  I  kept  her  in  view  and  my- 
self UBobeenred  with  snch  dexterity,  that  I  be- 
gan to  inspect  myself  of  a  hitherto  latent  genius 
in  the  deiectiye  line,  and  was  grimly  reflecting 
upon  this  new  opening  for  an  honeet  Hying,  if 
the  law  should  fail,  when  I  saw  the  object  of  my 
smreillanoe  mount  the  steps  of  a  Hij^h  School 
building,  and  disappear  behind  its  heavy  doors. 

''  She  is  a  teacher,"  I  thought,  **and  I  wouldn't 
mind  gping  to  school  to  her  myself." 

The  end  for  which  I  had  undertaken  my  morn- 
ing ezeursion  being  attained,  I  looked  about  fbr 
a  car  to  oonTcy  me  from  the  world  of  romance  into 
that  of  business.  Seeing  one  pass  at  the  distance 
of  a  block,  I  rushed  for  it  with  might  and  main, 
haring  suddenly  arrived  at  a  realisation  that 
sufficient  time  had  been  lost  for  one  day.  I 
reached  it,  puffing  like,  what  Sidney  Smith  onoe 
celled  Daniel  Webster,  "  a  steam-engine  in  trou- 
sers," my  nearest  approach  to  a  resemblance  to 
that  illustrious  statesman. 

Sinking  into  the  first  seat  which  offered,  I  ez- 
daimed,  inwardly,  "  By  Jove  1  Fm  afraid  I  have 
nearly  as  much  curiosity  as  a  woman." 

My  reflections,  as  I  rode  down  town  that  morn- 
ing, were  of  a  rather  mixed  character.  Hereto- 
fore I  had  been  a  straightforward,  steady-going 
fellow,  not  much  given  to  nonsense — at  least  of 
this  sort ;  and  I  did  not  know  exactly  whether 
to  be  most  amused  at,  or  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
ceased  to  be  at  a  loss,  howcTer,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  taken  the  wrong  car,  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  deported  at  the  comer  of 
Broome  street  and  Broadway,  instead  of  a  dozen 
or  more  blocks  lower  down,  as  I  bad  intended. 
Xor  was  my  self-satisfaction  likely  to  be  increased, 
when,  having  gotten  over  the  distance  as  fiist  as 
possfcle  on  foot,  I  reached  my  office  to  find  that 

Mr. had  just  gone  out,  leaving  a  message 

to  the  effect  that  he  had  waited  an  hour  for  me, 
but,  as  his  business  required  early  attention,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  it  elsewhere. 

"There  goes  a  fat  fee,  and  one  of  my  best 
clients."  I  said  to  myself,  with  along-drawn 
whistle,  in  which  there  was  nothing  very  cheery. 
**  Well,  never  mind  1  There's  no  great  gain  with- 
out some  small  loss,"  I  added,  with  the  ghost  of 
a  smile,  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  familiar  old 
proverb  to  suit  the  circumstances. 

I  made  no  more  morning  expeditions.  I  could 
not  afford  them ;  but  as  I  am  making  a  clean 
breast  of  this  matter,  telling  the  truth,  tLa  irhole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  may  as  well 
own  that  I  did  make  various  changes  in  my  h  )ur 


for  leaving  the  city  at  night,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing the  fair  traveler. 

There's  nothing  like  perseverance.  I  hit  at 
last  upon  the  right  train,  and  a  railway  accideift 
came  to  my  assistance,  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  I  had  had 
the  ordering  of  it — a  thing  of  which  I  oould  not 
posdbly  be  suspected,  since  I  had  not,  at  that 
time,  been  President  of  the  road. 

The  aoddent  was  so  manifestly  for  my  benefit, 
that  I  chose  to  look  upon  it  as  an  interposition 
of  the  Powers  Above  in  my  behalf,  and  to  con- 
clude that  a  benevolent  Providence  had  taken 
upon  itself  to  run  this  train  solely  in  the  interest 
of  two  people  destined  for  each  other. 

We  had  been  bowling  along  for  some  time  at 
the  usual  speed,  when,  all  at  once,  there  was  a 
jar  and  a  crash,  and  we  came  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. There  had  been  a  collision  with  a  freight- 
train.  An  investigation  of  the  state  of  affairs 
made  it  clear  that  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  must 
elapse  before  our  train  could  again  be  put  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  the  passengers  decided  upon  walking 

on  to  R station,  a  distance  of  less  than  two 

miles.  I  was  not  slow  in  placing  myself  beside 
*'  my  lady  in  gray,"  as  I  called  her.  I  offered  a 
;  few  remarks,  which  were  pleasantly  replied  to. 
I  relieved  her  of  the  small  hand-bag  which  she 
carried,  and  at  last  I  ventured  to  offer  her  the 
assistance  of  my  arm,  which  she  gratefully  ac-| 
cepted,  as  the  road  was  slippery  from  the  rain 
and  sleet,  which  bad  fallen  early  in  the  day,  and 
had  frozen. 

The  walk  was  too  short  by  half.  If  I  oould 
have  had  my  own  way  about  it,  I  suppose  it 
would  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely.  When 
it  was  over,  and  I  was  left  to  myself,  I  went 
mooning  about,  whistling  now  and  then  a  strain 
of  "Love's  YouQg  Dream,"  as  I  waited  for  the 
train.  I  was  fairly  in  for  it,  without  a  doubt. 
"I'll  know  more  of  her,"    I  said  to  myself, 

*'or  my  name  is  not  John ,"  I  won't  say 

what. 

The  opportunity  came  sooner  than  I  antici- 
pated. A  few  days  after  this  little  episode,  as  I 
was  hurrying  down  Broadway,  I  was  startled  by 
a  vigorous  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

"How  are  you,  Jack?"  said  a  hearty  voice, 
which  carried  me  back  in  an  instant  to  old  Yale 
and  college  days. 

"Why,  Charlie,  how  are  youf  And  where 
did  you  come  from  ?"  I  exclaimed,  grasping  the 
hand  of  my  favorite  class-mate. 

"  Oh,  from  out  West,"  answered  Charlie.  "  I've 
been  in  Chicago  these  five  years.  Somehow,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  track  of  each  other." 

We  walked  down  the  street,  talking  of  old 
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times  and  old  friends;  and  when  we  parted, 
Charlie  said  to  me, 

"  I  have  come  East  on  a  Tisit  to  my  mother, 

who  lives  at  B ,  just  out  of  the  dty.    Can't 

you  come  and  stay  with  me?  Say  to-moirow 
night." 

''  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  I  relied,  almost  before 
(he  iaTitation  was  out  of  his  mouth ;  for  was  not 

R the  home  of  my  traTeling  companion? 

And  was  there  not  a  possibility  of  lean^g  some- 
thing of  her  there  ? 

In  80  small  a  place,  erery  lady  knows  erery 
other  lady.  Charlie's  mother  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  one. 
And  where  was  the  good  of  being  a  lawyer,  if  I 
could  not  cross-question  skillAzlly  enou^  to  ob- 
tain whatever  information  she  might  hare  to  give  ? 

The  following  evening  was  cold  and  imw.  The 
keen  wind  pierced  through  our  thick  overcoats, 
and  Charlie  and  I  were  glad  that  our  short  walk 
was  no  longer. 

The  lights  streaming  from  the  cottage  windows 


looked  inviting  and  hospitable;  and  when  we 
entered  the  little  parlor,  with  its  blazing  fire  in 
the  grate,  its  soft  radiance  from  shaded  lamps, 
and  its  flowers  blooming  in  the  windows,  it 
seemed  as  though  we  had  suddenly  set  foot  upon 
a  small  island  of  summer,  put  down,  as  by  magic, 
among  the  wintry  scenes  from  which  we  had  just 
made  our  eseape. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  brightness  and 
comfort,  waiting  to  welcome  us,  I  found  "my 
lady  in  gray"*-Charlie*s  sister. 

The  stoiy  is  told ;  for  you  all  know  how  it 
turned  out. 

From  being  fellow-travelers  on  the  Brie  rail- 
road, we  soon  agreed  to  travel  together  on  that 
long  road  which,  with  all  its  crooks  and  turns, 
is  always  onward,  and  provides  no  return  tickets. 

We  no  longer  live  in  New  Jersey.  Blaiy  da> 
dares  that  she  cannot  trust  me  to  go  baek  and 
forth  to  my  business;  for,  having  once  been 
caught,  there's  no  knowing  how  soon  I  might  be 
again  entrapped. 


THE    KISS. 
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A  WAJVDEBIlfO  b6«, 

In  lore  with  a  head 
Of  white  clorer  bloom, 
In  an  oTergrown  bed, 

PMiMd  not  e*en  to  woo, 
Nor  thought  it  amlaa, 

To  steal  fh>m  her  lips 
A  lorer-llke  Um, 

The  Bweetnen  of  life 

Forerer  was  gone 
Vrom  the  heart  of  the  flower, 

Bat  BtiU  ahe  lived  on. 

Tlie  kte  wai  concealed 
In  a  cell  of  Ita  own. 


The  clorer-bloom  died, 
Unnoticed,  alone. 

The  winter  waii  chill ; 

But  cozy  and  wami, 
Thef  bee,  In  his  hive, 

Wm  sheltered  from  faaim. 

The  nectar  he  drew 

From  heart  of  the  flower, 
Was  food  for  the  bee 

Only  an  hour. 

Onlyaki«l 

Ah,  me  I    Who  can  tell, 
How  often  it  la 

The  klM  of  IkrewellT 
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Wht  ahonld  we  griere  o*er  blighted  hop«e, 

Or  mourn  o*er  broken  tow? 
rrwiU  be  the  same  to  us,  I  trow, 

A  hundred  years  ftx>m  now. 

Why  should  we  say  to  some  poor  WTvleh, 

I  better  am  than  thou, 
Wholl  be  our  equal  in  the  grara, 

A  hundred  years  f)rom  now  7 

The  homely  grace  of  honest  toU, 

And  beauty*s  noble  brow. 
Will  mingle  in  a  common  tomb, 

A  hundred  years  fhnn  now. 


We  wonder  what  shall  be  our  ikte, 
And  ask  the  when  and  how, 

Why  we  may  be  a  reed  or  flower 
A  hundred  years  flx>m  now. 

Why  sbonld  we  strlre  for  worldly  gain, 

No  rest  our  feet  allow  t 
What  difference  can  it  make  to  na 
.  A  hundred  years  fh)m  now  ? 

To  think  of  mouldering  back  to  oarth. 
Like  leaves  from  off  the  bough  I 

To  think  that  we  shall  be  forgot, 
A  hundred  yean  from  now  1 
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[Entered  according  to  A2t  of  OongrMB,  In  the  jear  1876,  by  Hln  Aoa  Stepbent,  la  fha  OOloe  of  the  Ubnitan  of 

OongreM,  at  Washington,  D.  C] 
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CHAPTEB  XIII. 
Thst  stood  high  up  in  the  steeple  of  Trinity 
Chur«h,  At  New  York,  looking  seftward  through 
the  gl&re  of  a  sultry  morning,  that  threatened 
storms.  Through  this  murky  atmosphere  a  squad* 
Tom  of  ships,  each  bearing  the  thunders  of  war 
seething  in  her  bosom,  came  up  through  the  fog, 
like  a  flock  of  great  sea-birds,  with  foam  on  their 
breasts,  and  white  wings  aspread. 

**  The  wind  is  changing.  God  seems  to  be  with 
ns,"  said  one  of  these  men,  dropping  the  heayy 
glass  through  which  he  had  been  anxiously  Etch- 
ing the  ships.  **  Is  there  anything  unusual  from 
the  land?" 

The  younger  man,  thus  addressed,  swept  the 
near  shores  of  Long  Island,  and  the  uplands  be- 
yond, with  a  smaller  glass  than  his  commander 
had  used. 

"  No,*'  he  said,  "  I  can  discover  nothing  un- 
usual. Our  troops  seem  well-placed,  and  on  the 
alert." 

The  elder  man  made  no  answer.  The  heavy 
^biss  was  again  lifted  to  his  eyes,  and  held  there 
with  both  hands,  while  he  swept  the  waters  of 
the  bay. 

"  The  wind  has  chopped  round  while  we  have 
been  standing  here.  It  is  dekd  against  them  now. 
Thank  God,  all  peril  is  over  from  that  direction, 
for  this  day,  at  least,"  he  said.  **  One  ship  alone 
moves  on  as  if  she  hoped  to  beat  up  alone.  No, 
she  too  has  given  herself  back  to  the  wind.  So 
all  is  tranquU  on  the  other  side." 

"  There  is  no  unususl  movement,  General,  thai 
I  can  see." 

The  elder  officer  swayed  his  glass  around,  and 
took  a  careful  survey  of  the  Long  Island  shore, 
where  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  fh>m 
the  city  had  been  lying  lipon  their  arms  during 
five  anxious  days;  for,  in  all  that  time,  thrice 
their  number  of  the  enemy  menaced  them,  be- 
hind the  ridge  of  those  beiutiftilly-wooded  up- 
lands, that  curved  eastward  from  the  Narrows 
into  the  interior  of  Long  Island. 

**  All  seems  tranquil,"  he  said,  heaving  a  deep 

•igb,  "  but  it  cannot  last.    We  have  but  a  hand- 

Ail,  and  the  enemy  swarm  like  bees  behind  those 

beautiful  woods.    No  braver  men  ever  lived  than 

Vol.  LXIX.— 24 


guard  us  yonder ;  but  they  lack  discipline,  and 
vrill  miss  their  old  leaders.  Has  any  one  heard 
firom  Green,  this  morning?" 

**  Tes,  General,  I  called  at  Ms  quarters  at  day- 
Ught" 

"WeU!" 

**  He  is  worse,  a  npng  fbver  has  set  in.  But 
his  will  is  strong  as  ever.  When  he  saw  me, 
some  recollection  of  events  forced  itself  through 
the  mists  on  his  brain,  for  he  sprang  up  in  his 
bed,  called  for  his  sword,  and  bade  me  tell  our 
General  that  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  less  than  half  an  hour." 

"  Brave  feUow  I" 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  braver  man  than  Green  does  not 
live.  His  loss  will  be  a  terrible  one,  for  he 
planted  the  batteries,  and  arranged  all  the  de- 
fences ;  but  there  is  no  hope  that  he  can  resume 
command.  The  very  force  of  his  desire  sent  him 
reeling  back  upon  the  bed  whence  he  waved  his 
arm  vrildly,  and  seemed  to  fiskncy  himself  lead- 
ing on  his  troops.  Such  hmguage  as  he  used 
might  well  have  urged  the  most  cowardly  on  to 
death ;  but  the  fever  has  seized  upon  him  afresh, 
and  he  will  lead  no  brave  men  to  battle  for  many 
a  day." 

Gen.  Washington  listened  with*  a  grave  >  and 
anxious  countenance.  Lowering  his  glass,  he 
leaned  over  the  slender  fhune-Work  of  the  steeple, 
and  looked  down,  sadly,  on  the  menaced  city  at 
his  feet,  its  beautiful  dwellings,  bowered  in  trees, 
and  set  back  into  blooming  enclosures  of  grass 
and  flowers,  its  winding  streets,  and  grand  wa- 
ter view,  embracing  both  the  upper  and  lower 
harbor,  with  a  silvery  stretch  of  the  ocean  far 
beyond. 

*'They  are  so  many,  and  we  so  f^w,**  he  said, 
with  grave  anxiety.  '*  Then  the  illness  of  Green 
is  a  misfortune.  Putnam  is  brave,  impetuous, 
and  a  favorite  of  the  men,  but  he  takes  com- 
mand suddenly,  and  at  a  disadvantage.  StiH 
we  have  the  power  of  a  just  cause,  and  that  is 
much.     Ha  I  what  do  you  see  V* 

The  younger  man  dropped  his  glass  with  which 
he  had  again  swept  the  horizon,  and  turned  his 
fiice  on  the  General. 

<' A  dottd  of  dust,  reddened  by  the  sun,  coming 
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up  through  the  trees  afar  off,  yonder.  The  enemy 
are  in  motion." 

Washington  snatched  the  glass,  and  turned  it 
upon  the  distant  woods. 

<<  You  are  right.  Come.  We  are  needed  oYer 
yonder.     Ome.'* 

Washington's  right  hand  grasped  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  his  eyes  shone,  and  his  lips  were  firmly 
set.  As  he  went  down  fW)m  the  high  eminence, 
the  distant  boom  of  cannon  rolled,  with  a  faint, 
muffled  sound,  through  the  body  of  the  sacred 
building.  Then  the  General  swerred  fh>m  his 
course  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the  altar,  bent 
his  knee. 

"  God  help  my  brave  men  over  yonder,'*  he 
whispered,  bowing  his  grand  face  downward. 
'*  And^  oh,  my  God,  help  me  to  serre  them." 

It  was  a  brief  prayer,  but  a  grand  spirit  speaks 
quickly  as  it  feels.  When  this  great  man  arose, 
a  look  of  calm  resolve  was  on  his  faee,  and  his 
swift,  measured  steps  sounded  through  the  soli- 
tude of  the  building,  as  if  inspired  by  martial 
music.  At  the  door  of  the  churoh  a  war-horse, 
held  by  an  orderly,  stood  in  waiting.  Washing- 
ton took  the  reins,  swung  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and  waving  his  hand  to  the  younger  man,  rode 
down  to  the  shore,  and  drew  up  on  the  broad 
flat-bottomed  boat  that  plied,  at  long  Intervals* 
at  a  ferry,  across  the  East  River. 

Some  officers  of  the  staff,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing at  this  point,  followed  at  once ;  and  the  boat 
put  off  with  all  the  speed  that  could  be  got  from 
its  clumsy  timbers  and  more  clumsy  management* 
Up,  on  to  the  Brooklyn  Heights,  the  General 
rode,  followed  by  his  staff.  From  this  point  he 
took  a  swift  view  of  the  field,  and  the  mustering 
battle  beyond.  With  a  prolonged  glance  he 
took  in  the  redoubts  and  angles,  but  sparsely 
supplied  with  cannon,  which  ran  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  marshes  of  Gowanus  Bay,  all  defended 
by  deep  ditches,  fallen  trees,  looked  limb  to  limb, 
while  parapet  and  counter-scarps  bristled  with 
pointed  logs  and  sharpened  stakes.  All  that 
military  science  and  human  labor  could  do  was 
there ;  but  the  man  who  had  planned  these  de- 
fences was  on  a  sick  bed ;  the  army  that  was  to 
defend  them  hopelessly  small.  Putnam,  who 
took  command,  was  brave  as  a  lion,  but  rash  and 
impetuous,  where  ooolnese  and  prudence  was 
most  wanted.  A  minute  sufficed  to  show  Wash- 
ington all  this,  and  beyond  it  a  gloriously  beau- 
tiful oountry,  all  in  commotion.  Farmers  driv- 
ing off  their  stock  inland ;  hay-stacks  blazing  in 
the  fields;  barns  pouring  forth  volumes  of  flame ; 
women  and  children  fleeing  ih)m  their  homes  in 
wild  affright.  A  handfbl  of  patriots,  moving  to 
meet  the  enemj  in  one  direction ;  another  band 


moving  shoreward;  and  beyond  them,  the  up- 
lands, thickly  wooded,  and  alive  with  British 
soldiers,  marching  through  the  trees  in  serried 
ranks;  the  scarlet  of  their  uniform  burning 
like  fire  through  the  dewy  greenness ;  lines  of 
bayonets  catching  silver  from  the  sun;  silken 
flags,  red  as  blood,  blazoned  with  the  British 
lions,  rampant,  in  gold,  streaming  out  upon  the 
wind ;  and  all  this  heralded  with  defiant  music  of 
hautboys,  the  roll  of  drums  and  braying  of  trum- 
pets, till  the  British  army  seemed  to  be  celebrat- 
ing A  irictory  rather  than  marching  to  secure  one. 
And  well  it  mif^t.  Twenty  thousand  disciplined 
soldiers,  Aimished  to  repletion  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  war,  against  eight  thousand  patriots, 
armed  with  little  more  than  the  indomitable  cour- 
age of  men  thirsting  for  freedom,  not  one-half  of 
whom  oould  be  brought  into  action.  And  thus 
fought,  one  man  to  five,  bravely  as  ever  men 
stood,  for  the  rights  of  hearth  and  home  in  (his 
life. 

All  this  Washington  understood  and  felt ;  but 
no  man  could  read  the  sinking  of  that  grand 
spirit  in  the  countenance,  which  he  had  learned* 
like  his  passions,  to  oontrol.  The  night  before 
he  had  ordered  the  Jamaica  road  to  be  guarded. 
That  order  had  been  neglected  or  disobeyed ;  and 
he  saw,  with  bitter  surprise,  that  the  enemy  had 
marched  that  way  in  the  night,  and  were  already 
turning  Sullivan's  rear,  while  Von  Hiester,  with 
eight  thousand  Hessian  mercenaries,  bore  down 
upon  him  in  front,  with  flags  on  the  wind,  the 
rude  music  of  drum  and  trumpet  heralding  their 
approach,  and  flanking  parties,  with  small  artil- 
lery, clearing  the  way  for  an  overwhelming 
attack. 

On  they  came,  two  abreast,  marching  so  close 
together  that  their  bayonets  caught  the  sun,  and 
seemed  to  flow,  like  a  river  of  silver,  through 
the  trees ;  a  river  that  broke,  and  spread,  and 
leaped  forward  like  a  cataract,  through  the  smoke 
and  thunder  of  a  fire  cannonade,  that  shook  the 
earth,  and  covered  the  fidd  with  whirling  clouds 
of  dust. 

Five  to  onel  How  oould  human  valor  meet 
an  onset  like  this?  One  swift,  almost  reckless 
discharge  of  musketry ;  another,  and  another. 
Then  that  small  band  of  patriots  was  driven  back, 
fighting,  on  to  the  bayonets  of  the  English,  who 
;  stood  ready  to  out  off  all  hopes  of  retreat. 

Then  it  was  that  Washington  left  his  post  of 
I  observation,  and  dashed  down  the  lines,  ready 
I  to  throw  himself  between  those  brave  men  and 
;  death,  if  that  could  save  them.  Sharp  and  quick 
I  were  the  orders  he  gave ;  but  what  power  could 
I  stem  the  ftarftil  odds  of  that  day?  Before  help 
I  oould  be  given,  the  battle  had  closed.    The  Nst 
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was  flight,  pursuit,  and  cruel  murder.  Hurled 
bj  Hessian  pikes  back  upon  the  English  bayonets ; 
trodden  down ;  murdered  in  the  very  act  of  sur- 
render, SuIUvan's  men  were  scattered  like  forest- 
lesTes  before'  a  hurricane.  Some  fled  to  the 
woods;  some  fought  hand  to  hand,  until  cut 
down  in  their  tracks ;  some  surrendered  to  honest 
men,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  The  artillery 
ceased ;  scattering  shots  took  the  place  of  volleys ; 
but  the  music  still  sounded,  and  honorable  con- 
quest was  turned  into  a  festiyal  of  murder. 

But  the  battle  was  not  entirely  over.  Along 
the  shore  route,  Sterling  had  been  ordered  to 
check  the  advance  of  Grout,  with  three  regiments, 
two  of  them  the  flower  of  the  American  army; 
and  most  valll&ntly  did  he  obey  a  conunand  that 
was  scarcely  better  than  a  forlorn  hope. 

Now,  with  all  the  disheartening  signs  of  defeat 
around  him,  he  kept  his  brave  band  in  action, 
and  during  four  hours,  held  his  ground,  with 
colors  on  the  wind,  disputing  the  way  against 
superior  numbers,  inch  by  inch,  with  cool  bravery, 
hoping  each  moment  for  reinforcements,  or  or- 
ders that  never  came. 

The  forces  bad  met  the  enemy,  and  struck  the 
first  blow  of  that  disastrous  battle,  on  the  hills* 
where  the  dead  now  sleep  in  the  beautiful  quiet 
of  Greenwood,  and  its  green  trees  were  yet  foggy 
with  the  smoke  of  that  first  contest.  He  had  re- 
tired, rather  than  retreated,  very  slowly,  still 
fighting,  until  Comwallis,  with  his  division,  was 
within  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  ready  to  fall  upon 
him,  as  the  main  army  had  surprise<i  Sullivan. 

Appalled  by  the  position,  one  regiment  had 
already  retreated ;  but  receiving  no  orders  from 
Putnam,  the  rest  still  fought  on,  though  every 
moment  diminished  the  chances  of  a  safe  retreat. 
In  front  was  Grout ;  a  little  to  the  east,  Com- 
wallis held  a  position  on  Gowanus  Creek,  which 
cut  through  a  treacherous  morass,  more  perilous 
than  an  enemy,  and  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  the  destruction  of  a  bridge,  which,*  in  selfish 
recklessness,  the  soldiers  that  had  already  re- 
treated tore  up  behind  them.  Of  the  two  regi- 
ments left  to  him,  one  from  Maryland,  the  other 
from  Delaware,  not  a  man  flinched.  Brave  as 
his  commander,  each  was  ready  to  hold  his  post, 
or  perish  where  he  stood.  But  there  is  a  mag- 
nanimity in  great  characters  that  leaves  more 
courage  behind. 

The  only  avenue  of  retreat  left  open  for  these 
devoted  men,  was  a  broad,  deep  marsh,  cleft  in 
hrain  by  Gowanus  Creek ;  and  that  was  rendered 
each  moment  more  perilous  by  the  close  appnMioh 
of  Comwallis,  who  had  already  blocked  a  pas- 
wge  at  the  tide-mills,  half  a  mile  up-stream. 

In  this  extremity.  Sterling  saw  a  possibilitf  of 


saving  a  portion  of  his  command  fh>m  destnic- 
tion,  and  seized  npon  it  with  the  heroic  spirit  of 
a  brave  martyr.  He  took  no  time  for  delibera- 
tion, no  thought  of  himself,  but,  taking  five 
companies  from  the  Maryland  regiment,  ordered 
the  rest  of  his  forces  to  retreat  through  the  mo- 
rass, while  he,  with  this  detachment  of  nol>IiS 
young  men,  confronted  the  English,  and,  with 
desperate  valor,  held  them  in  check.  The  men, 
like  their  leader,  fought  desperately,  between 
their  comrades  and  death;  fought  like  heroe<), 
and  were  cut  down,  one  by  one,  within  view  of 
the  American  troops  and  generals,  who  were 
powerless  to  aid  them. 

One  desperate  charge  made  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  British  recoil,  for  every  man  there  fouprht 
desperately,  not  for  his  own  life,  but  for  the 
safety  of  greater  numbers  that  might  yet  be  sflve<l 
to  the  country.  With  their  faces  to  the  foe,  they 
had  no  time  to  see  the  struggle  of  that  terrible 
retreat ;  the  masses  silently  toiling  through  the 
swamps ;  the  rush  of  men  into  the  swollen  waves 
of  the  creek ;  some  sinking  under  its  turbid 
waters ;  some  dragging  their  comrades  out  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death ;  some  sinking  forever, 
and  whirled  into  deep,  deep  waters  by  the  swell 
of  the  tide. 

One  wild  shout  of  triumph  cut  through  a  fierce 
discharge  of  musketry,  when,  for  an  instant,  one 
brave  fellow  looked  backward  through  a  storm  of 
smoke,  aLd  saw  the  comrades  they  were  dying 
for  taken  into  the  bosom  of  a  regiment  that 
Washington  sent  to  their  rescue. 

Then  it  was  that  a  shout  rang  up  through  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  and  those  young  Maryland 
heroes,  as  they  fell,  shouted  with  joy  that  they 
had  not  died  in  vain. 

Then  it  was  that  Sterling  and  his  handflil  of  men 
attempted  to  hew  away  of  retreat  between  Com- 
wallis and  the  American  fort;  but,  pressed  by 
the  enemy  on  the  fh>nt  and  the  rear,  over- 
whelmed with  masses  of  troops  on  the  left,  they 
were  broken  up  like  sea-weed  on  a  stormy  ocean. 
Some  took  shelter  in  the  woods ;  some  plunged 
through  the  morass  into  the  turbid  creek,  but 
only  nine  of  that  number  came  out  alive. 

Sterling  himself,  with  a  handfUl  of  his  glorious 
little  band,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  woods ; 
but,  burning  with  fiery  courage,  even  in  defeat, 
he  refused  to  yield  his  sword  to  the  British 
General,  but  surrendered  it  to  the* veteran  Van 
Hiester. 

This  heroic  action  was  witnessed  by  Washing- 
ton, his  generals,  and  the  troops  within  the 
American  lines ;  witnessed,  with  bursts  of  prniwe 
and  pity,  by  the  soldiers ;  with  almost  passionate 
anguish  by  the  oommander-in-chief. 
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••  Oh,  my  God  I"  he  cried  out,  wringing  hia 
hands,  as  the  last  desperate  charge  was  made. 
**  Oh,  my  God  I  What  braTC  men  must  I  this 
day  lose  I" 

But  there  was  little  time  for  lamentation. 
While  these  heroic  Marylanders  were  taken 
prisoners,  or  lay  dead  in  the  marsh  grasses  of 
the  battle-fie!d,  a  deep  column  of  the  enemy 
swept  down  from  the  woods,  ond  threatened  the 
American  lines  with  a  general  attack.  But  here 
they  were  met  by  a  fire  of  cannons  and  musketry, 
that  checked  the  advance ;  for  Washington  had 
so  strengthened  his  defences  during  the  day, 
and  had  inspired  such  enthusiasm  in  his  troops, 
that  Howe  hesitated  to  attack  him,  though  his 
own  army  was  flushed  with  partial  victoiy ;  a 
victory  won  at  a  heavy  price,  in  the  field  where 
Sterling  fought ;  for  there  the  enemy  found  more 
than  half  the  British  who  perished  that  day. 

That  night  the  British  slept  by  their  watch-fires, 
in  front  of  their  lines.  The  defeated  patriots 
spvit  the  chill  hours  in  coldness  and  discomfort; 
without  covering,  pierced  by  a  northerly  wind, 
concealed  in  thicket  or  swamp,  awaiting  a  chance 
to  reach  the  American  lines.  The  dead  lay  un- 
buried  in  the  woods.  The  wounded  filled  the 
stillness  of  the  night  with  moans,  and  blessed  the 
night  dews  that  fell  on  their  parched  lips. 

Thus  the  two  armies  lay  close  together.  One 
victorious,  and  flushed  with  confidence ;  the  other, 
beaten,  sufi'ering  under  a  consciousness  of  rash 
mistakes,  surpassed  immeasurably  in  numbers, 
and  liopeless  of  renewed  strength. 

Surely,  this  vras  a  sad  renewal  of  war,  after 
the  glory  and  enthusiasm  which  made  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  an  open  defiance. 

In  all  those  battalions,  patriots  and  British, 
one  man  sought  no  bed  or  shelter  during  the 
the  night.  On  horseback,  reeling  in  his  saddle 
with  fatigue ;  unconscious  of  that,  or  the  hunger 
which  sprang  from  forgetfulness  rather  than  lack 
of  food,  Washington  rode  from  post  to  post,  exa- 
mined the  line  of  defenee,  and  kept  guard  every- 
where. When  daylight  found  him  in  his  saddle, 
few,  except  his  own  staff,  dreamed  that,  while 
the  meanest  soldier  had  been  permitted  to  rest, 
he  alone  had  neither  tasted  food,  nor  closed  his 
eyes  in  sleep,  since  that  disastrous  fight  com- 
menced. Thus  the  dawn  of  that  bleak  September 
morning  broke  upon  the  two  armies. 

Encamped  armies  are  grand  pictures,  that  fill 
the  imagination  with  a  sort  of  awe.  Suffering 
in  masses  weighs  heavily  on  the  heart,  oppressing 
it  with  sad  helplessness.  Hunlitn  sympathies 
are  not  powerAiI  enough  to  take  in  the  scope  of 
multitudes.  It  is  the  side-scene  pictures  of  ab- 
negation or  distress,  that  have  but  few  figures  la 


the  foreground,  that  awake  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thies of  human  nature.  The  sufferings  of  an 
army  are  but  the  multiplied  anguish  of  one  man. 
Of  all  the  people  who  triumphed  or  suffered  that 
night,  no  one  was  so  worthy  of  the  grandest  com- 
passion as  the  man  who  commanded  them ;  who 
looked  upon  the  soldiers  as  his  children,  and  his 
oountzy  with  a  sort  of  patriotic  idolatry.  The 
nation,  still  kindling  bonfires,  and  shouting  hal- 
leli^ahs  over  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
looked  to  him  for  the  establishment  of  the  flree- 
dom  they  had  assumed.  Congress,  while  it  over- 
whelmed the  land  with  its  eloquence,  had  failed 
to  strengthen  him  in  proportion  to  the  expecta- 
tion this  eloquence  had  inspired  in  the  people. 

Statesmen  and  honest  patriots  found  it  much 
easier  to  sign  declarations  than  to  raise  an  army 
strong  enough  to  enforce  them.  Even  in  those 
days  men  were  more  ready  to  shout  for  liberiy 
than  to  fight  for  it.  With  an  army  of  nine  thou- 
sand men,  Washington  knew  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  hold  New  York  against  the  battaliona 
encamped  close  to  his  lines,  numbering  more 
than  twice  his  own  force.  The  love  and  trust  of 
his  countrymen  must  have  been  very  precious  to 
this  great  man  ;  but  while  it  exalted  him  into  a 
god,  it  demanded  the  acta  of  a  God  in  return  for 
this  wild  homage. 

How  keenly  Washington  felt  all  this,  no  hu- 
man being  will  ever  know.  How  weary  and  sad 
of  heart  he  felt  in  that  gray  dawn,  when  the 
sullen  sun  revealed  the  red  camp  of  the  enemy 
BO  close  to  his  entrenchments,  who  can  tell? 
Still,  in  order  to  understand  the  real  greatness 
of  this  man,  the  feelings  he  suppressed,  as  well 
as  the  acts  he  performed,  should  be  understood; 
for  in  unselfish  endurances  lay  the  grandest  part 
of  this  noble  character. 

It  had  been  a  gloomy  night.  As  he  rode  from 
post  to  post,  few  words  were  said  between  the 
General  and  his  staff:  sometimes  he  rode  on 
alone,  lost  in  thought,  still  vigilant,  but  with  the 
present  and  fliture  in  his  mind.  Sometimes  he 
exchanged  brief  words  with  an  aid-de-camp,  or 
gave  some  order  to  an  outpost.  Now  and  then 
a  straggler  from  the  battle-field  came  stealing  into 
the  lines  fVom  the  woods  or  marshes  where  he 
had  concealed  himself,  and  for  such,  notwith- 
standing his  preoccupation,  Washington  had  al- 
ways a  kind  word  of  welcome.  At  such  times 
a  grave  smile  would  pass  over  his  face  for  a 
moment,  and  all  would  be  sad  again. 

When  the  morning  broke,  however,  all  thifl 
gloom  passed  away.  The  soldiers  must  see  no 
lack  of  hope  in  the  face  of  their  commander, 
when  they  left  the  damp  earth  which  had  been 
their  bed.   Another  day  was  before  them,  another 
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battle  probably  wm  close  at  hand.  lifUsg  his 
hai  from  hia  brow,  Waebington  lei  Che  nli  sea 
breeie  drift  throng^  his  hair,  and  rode  throagh 
the  Ines  another  man,  eheerfal,  resolute,  calm, 
indomitable.  PiMsing  a  little  group  of  men  who 
were  making  a  breakfest  of  salt  pork,  raw,—- for 
there  wia  no  time  for  cooking, — and  a  erost  of 
bread,  he  asked  for  a  portion  of  the  mde  &re, 
and  ate  it  standing,  while  his  orderly  exchanged 
his  tired  horse  for  another. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  grumbled  a  minnte  be- 
lore  at  this  unsaTory  food,  eat  it  with  an  appetite 
now.  When  shared  with  their  general,  it  became 
a  glorious  meal,  which  they  would  haye  ex- 
dianged  with  no  man  Uviog.  Yet  it  was  all  the 
l<K>d  Washington  took  that  day. 

Thus  the  day  passed.  Though  a  fiirious  north- 
eastern  storm  beat  down  upon  the  opposingcamps, 
Washington  shared  its  discomforts,  hour  by  hour, 
with  his  men,  watched  while  they  rested  through 
another  dreary  night  and  into  another  and  an- 
other stormy  morning. 

A  braye  general  finds  no  dtflleulty  in  advancing, 
but  a  man  who  can  conquer  his  own  ardor,  and 
wait  patiently  for  chances  of  rictory  or  retreat, 
possesses  something  better  than  mere  courage. 
That  which  had  occupied  Washington  for  more 
than  one  night,  had  been  confided  to  Mifflin  that 
morning,  and  his  brief  orders  were  promptly 
carried  out.  Again  the  sun,  which  had  arisen 
red  and  angry,  was  buried  in  great  embankments 
of  clouds,  fiery  at  the  edges  a  moment,  then  black 
with  a  storm  of  rain  that  beat  down  on  the  two 
encampments  with  fury. 

Washington  felt  this  rain  beating  on  his  fiftce 
as  he  passed  through  the  lines,  and  thanked  Qod 
for  it. 

There  was  no  rest  for  soldiers  or  general.  That 
day  men  worked  like  beayers'in  the  fortifications, 
digging  ditches  up  to  the  waist  in  turbid  water, 
heaping  earth-works,  and  preparing  for  defence 
so  eagerly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  that  Howe, 
understanding  his  strength,  and  lying  naturally 
inert,  made  no  effort  to  disturb  them. 

«  Another  day,' '  he  said,  <«  will  throw  the  whole 
hiye  of  traitors  into  our  hands .  One  fair  breexe  will 
bring  our  ships  into  the  East  River,  and  we  haye 
army  and  leader  in  a  trap.  We  are  strong  enough 
to  wait.*' 

So  the  day  wore  on,  the  men  toiling  like  slaves, 
the  generals  sharing  their  Ubon,  while  the  rain 
poured  upon  them,  and  the  wind  sweeping  dovm 
from  the  north,  chilled  them  into  what  would 
hnye  been  sullen  endurance,  if  the  same  storm 
had  not  all  the  time  drenched  their  eommander 
with  equal  fury. 

Late  in  the  day  Washington  diBmoonted  ftH>m 


his  horse,  and  entered  the  house  of  liringston* 
on  the  Brooklyn  Heights,  where  his  generals  were 
assembled  ready  for  conndL 

After  a  brief  interval  they  came  forth  agaun, 
serious  and  dejected.  The  orders  that  Mifflin  had 
taken  eariy  in  the  morning  were  still  a  secret. 
And  that  which  Washington  had  proposed  in 
council  seemed  but  a  forlorn  hope,  bom  of  des- 
peration— as  if  that  man  ever  knew  what  despair 
was.  The  soldiers,  too,  looking  in  the  faces  of 
those  who  came  from  the  couucil,  fell  to  what 
seemed  hopeless  toil  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
Imperfectly  sheltered,  lacking  wholesome  food, 
tired  out  with  previous  labor,  drenched  with  the 
storms  that  had  injured  their  arms  and  rendered 
their  ammunition  useless,  they  had  looked  forth 
in  the  morning  to  see  with  dismay  that  the  enemy 
had  broken  ground  within  six  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort  on  the  Heights,  thus  hemming  them  close 
on  the  little  neck  of  land  that  lay  between  their 
assailants  and  the  broad  bosom  of  the  East  River, 
that  rai^t  at  any  change  of  wind  be  guarded  by 
British  frigates.  The  least  experienced  soldier 
in  the  camp  could  not  fhil  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  this  position.  They  read  it  in  the  down- 
cast fhees  of  their  officers,  in  the  silence  of  old 
veterans  in  the  fort;  that  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  the  commander-in-chief  had  taken 
neither  sleep  or  rest,  but  was  eyerywhere  among 
the  heroes,  bringing  momentary  cheer  wherever 
he  moved. 

Thus  Uie  darkness  of  the  night  came  down, 
wrapping  the  whole  camp  in  gloom.  An  hour 
passed,  black  and  heavy  with  suspense.  Then 
the  whole  camp  was  in  suppressed  commotion. 
Orders  were  given  for  the  regiments  to  prepare 
for  an  attack  in  the  night.  Forlorn  hope ;  bitter 
end  to  a  bitter  struggle.  The  bravest  man  in 
the  lines  could  expect  nothing  better  than  death 
with  his  face  to  the  foe.  The  soldiers  huddled 
together  in  groups,  whispering  messages  to  loved 
ones  at  home,  which  some  comrade  might  possibly 
live  to  carry  back  to  the  dear  hearth-stone,  with 
a  lock  of  hair,  perhaps,  and  a  blessing  choked 
with  tears. 

These  men  were  new  to  war  and  wan  with  suf- 
fering, but  not  the  less  grand  that  tender  hearts 
beat  beneath  their  belts,  and  tears  sometimes 
mingled  with  the  rain  that  dashed  against  the 
ftioefl  they  had  no  thought  of  turning  from  the 
enemy. 

Thus  an  hour  passed^one  of  those  hard,  bit- 
ter hours  that  sometimes  appear  to  last  for 
months,  so  hearily  are  they  laden  with  an  im- 
pending ftiture. 

All  at  once  a  repment  was  in  motion,  moving 
cautiously,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
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but  down  to  the  ferry  beneath  the  Heights,  where 
a  lieet  of  flat-boats  and  sailing  Teasels  had  mus- 
tered in  the  stormy  darkness.  « 

Silently,  and  with  grim  caution,  these  yessels 
were  manned,  and  lay  ready  for  service.  IVhen 
all  was  ready,  another  regiment  marched  down, 
and  pUoed  itself  in  position  to  superintend  the 
eubarkment. 

When  the  news  ran  from  lip  to  lip  along  the 
lines,  a  watch-fire  seemed  aglow  in  every  soldier's 
eyes.  The  officers  took  fresh  courage,  for  they 
comprehended  that  Washington,  before  proposing 
a  retreat,  had  made  silent  preparations  for  its 
success. 

The  fierce  outburst  of  the  tempest  lasted  for 
three  terrible  hours.  While  it  continued  to  rage, 
in  this  manner,  Washington  rode  to  and  fro, 
now  down  the  lines,  regulating  the  movements 
there,  now  at  the  farthest  outposts,  surveying  the 
enemy's  camp,  fearfUl  that  some  sound  of  his 
mustering  troops  might  give  the  alarm. 

All  at  once  he  wheeled  his  horse  southward, 
and,  lifting  the  drenched  hat  from  his  forehead, 
felt  that  a  softer,  calmer  breeze  had  sprung  up 
from  that  direction. 

**  Thank  God  I "  he  exclaimed ;  **  thank  Ood  I" 

As  he  looked,  Washington  saw  the  sail-boata 
uufurl  their  white  wings,  while  his  troops 
swurmed  into  them  with  dreamy  stillness.  Then 
the  flat-hoats  and  scows,  filled,  to  the  utmost, 
drifted  off. 

But  here  a  new  peril  arose.  The  tumult  of 
the  storm  had  drowned  all  those  noises  that  are 
inevitable  when  great  bodies  of  men  ara  put  in 
motion.  More  caution  was  requisite  now,  for  the 
two  armies  lay  so  close  together,  that  the  Ameri- 
ca-ns,  OS  ihcy  marched  down  to  the  shore,  could 
hear  the  pick-axes  and  shovels  of  the  enemy  at 
their  night  work  in  the  intrenchments. 

Silently,  then,  and  like  figures  moving  in 
dreamland,  the  troops  left  their  encampment, 
and  were  borne  away  in  the  boats  that  came  and 
weut  in  the  dreamy  stillness  that  followed  the 
tempest.  All  night  long,  slow,  noiseless  col- 
umns of  men  wound  down  the  Heights,  and 
gathered  upon  the  shore.  Two  regiments  had 
claimed  the  right  to  remain  lost  of  all ;  and  well 
had  they  earned  the  right  to  this  tribute.  The 
men  who  had  confronted  Grout,  and  made  that 
heroic  retreat  across  the  marshes,  had  claimed 
and  won  the  right  to  leave  the  shore  only  when 
all  the  .other  troops  were  in  safety. 

While  the  troops  and  munitions  of  war  had 
been  steadily  moving  in  the  darkness,  the  danger 
W118  less ;  but,  now,  the  dawn  was  faintly  break- 
ing, and  would  soon  betray  their  movements  to 
the  enemy. 


They  stood  in  rank  like  statues  patient,  and 
reaolate,  learoely  onoe  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
east ,  though  well  aware  that  the  break  of  day  might 
leave  them  helpless  between  the  broad  river  and 
an  exasperated  enemy  twenty  thousand  strong. 

But  Washington  was  there.  Defying  fisktigue, 
wet,  and  danger,  he  refbsed  to  enter  a  boat,  or 
in  any  way  spare  himself,  but  stood  upon  the 
ferry  stairs  till  the  last  boat  moved  ofT,  and  the 
last  soldier  was  cared  for. 

Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  east,  and  saw 
that  the  dawn  was  breaking,  and  the  greatest 
peril  of  all  was  upon  him  and  the  little  load  of 
warriors.  Then  it  was  that  those  Delaware  and 
Maryland  soldiers  moved  down  the  ferry  stairs, 
and  took  to  the  boats,  leaving  the  deserted  camp 
and  baffled  enemy  behind. 

As  they  filed  past  him,  a  strange,  beautifbl 
light  fell  upon  his  face ;  for,  turning  it  seaward, 
he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  gray  cloud  drifting  up  Arom 
the  bay,  through  the  mouth  of  the  river,  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  water,  the  deserted  encamp- 
ment, and  the  enemy. 

Wrapped  in  this  veil  of  mist,  Washington  de- 
scended the  ferry  steps  alone,  and  thus,  guarded 
by  Heaven  itself,  took  his  place  in  the  last  boat, 
when,  shrouding  his  face  with  his  cloak,  he  rested 
a  moment,  for  the  first  time  in  forty-eight  hours. 

As  these  boats  drifted  out  in  the  fog,  a  band 
of  British  soldiers,  rendered  suspicious  by  the 
intense  stillness  of  the  American  camp,  broke  1 
through  the  fallen  trees  that  formed  a  rude  ram- 
part around  it,  and  found  the  space  covered  by 
the  enemy  in  thousands  the  night  before,  solitary 
as  a  desert.  Men,  munitions  of  war,  commis- 
sary stores,  all  were  gone. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

New  Yokk  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

This  was  the  news  that  a  courier  on  horseback 
brouglit  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kingsford  that 
bright  September  day.  This  was  the  news  that 
had  filled  the  soul  of  Bhoda  Clyde  with  such 
ambitious  longing,  when  it  was  first  whispered 
to  her  by  the  insidious  Ups  of  the  man  whom  she 
at  onoe  adored  and  hated. 

This  was  the  news  that  struck  the  color  from 
Grace  Kingsford' s  face,  and  the  last  gleam  ol 
hope  ftH»n  her  heart.  With  a  look  of  dumb  ap- 
peal to  her  father,  she  stood  waiting  for  the 
words  of  triumph  that  broke  lh)m  him. 

**  So,  this  is  their  boasted  strength  I  This  is 
what  their  insolent  Declaration  means  I  Bravado, 
when  danger  is  afisr  off;  flight,  when  it  draws 
near.  Here,  Cato  I  Harry !  Some  of  yen  bring 
ivrine— brandy— everything  the  sideboard  oon- 
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Uimi,  to  this  man  I  He  has  brought  iu  good 
news,  and  must  ride  fiurther,  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  maj  know  it  Make  haste  1  His 
tidings  are  too  good  to  keep  1  Here,  my  friend  V ' 
Eingsford  snatched  the  goblet  from  his  servant 
is  he  wss  going  towajrd  the  door,  and  held  it 
under  the  great  silver  tankard  of  wine  that  he 
was  carrying  out.  His  hand  shook  under  this 
outburst  of  joy,  till  the  red  wine  dashed  over  it« 
but  he  went  out  on  the  broad  door-step,  and  held 
up  the  dripping  goblet  as  if  the  swift  rider  had 
been  a  king. 

"  Drink,  drink.  The  wine  is  older  than  your- 
self, man,  and  worthy  of  the  news  you  bring." 

The  courier  took  the  cup,  drained  it  thirstily, 
and  held  it  out  for  a  fresh  supply. 

**  The  road  is  dusty,"  he  said,  laughing;  **  and 
one  seldom  gets  wine  like  this.  To  your  good 
health,  sir,  and  confusion  to  the  rebels  !" 

While  the  man  spoke,  the  negro  bervant  wse 
filling  his  goblet  again. 

'*  Jes  take  time  ter  teste  die  wine,  as  it  goes 
down,  if  yer  am  in  a  hurry,"  he  said,  disap- 
provingly. **  A  gemman  'd  smaok  his  lips  over  a 
spoonful  ob  it  ebber  so  long." 

"  It*s  capital  drink  1"  said  the  trooper,  wiping 
his  mouth  with  one  hand.  '*  Shan't  get  soother 
like  it  to-day,  you  may  be  sure.  Here  is  your 
cup,  too.  Genuine  silver,  now,  ain't  it?  From 
the  old  country,  I  reckon.    Good-day  I" 

Wheeling  his  horse  swiftly  around,  with  a  loud 
clatter  of  hoofs,  the  messenger  rode  away,  rais- 
ing a  whirlwind  of  dust  on  the  highway  as  he 
swept  up  the  river,  bearing  his  news  from  house 
to  house  as  he  went,  and  drinking  wherever 
he  was  invited. 

Mr.  Kingsford  turned  from  the  door^step  tri- 
umphant. All  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  bearing 
was  swept  away.  He  did  not  even  attempt  to 
suppress  the  proud  exultation  that  agitated  him. 
Up  and  down  the  broad  Hall  he  walked,  treading 
it  like  an  emperor. 

«The  traitors  have  had  their  day,"  he  said, 
speaking,  unconsciously,  to  himself;  "and  we 
know  how  they  can  use  power.  Where  is  their 
proclamation  now  ?  The  Congress  will  find  that 
words  are  not  men.  Talking  is  essy,  but  so  is 
retreat.  As  usual,  Washington  has  valiantly  run 
away.     How  will  they  take  it,  I  wonder?" 

"  You  are  pleased.  Our  success  delights  you," 
said  Rhoda  Clyde,  Joining  in  his  irregular  walk. 
**  I,  too,  think  it  especially  fortunate ;  for  now 
we  have  a  place  of  refuge  for  our  dear  girL" 
'  **What  are  you  speaking  of?"  questioned 
Kingsford,  too  much  elated  for  the  selfish  calcu- 
lation which  the  girl  was  coolly  making. 
**X  was  thinking  of  the  arrangement  under 


discosskm,  just  as  the  courier  came  up,"  said 
Rhoda. 

"  Arrangements  !    I  do  not  remember.    It  is 
enough  for  me  that  these  rebel  hounds  are  driven 
back  to  their  kenneL    For  once  they  have  met 
generals  that  represent  the  king  grandly.    No 
wonder  they  shrunk  back.    In  a  few  months  this 
city,  also,  will  be  swept  free  of  them." 
Rhoda  smiled,  but  shook  her  head. 
*«  Not  while  Washington  entrenches  himself  so 
near  New  York.     Lord  Howe  loves  his  own  ease 
too  well  for  rapid  movements.    His  troops,  once  . 
in  possession  of  the  city,  with  a  good  harbor  for 
his  own  frigates,  he  will  be   in  no  haste  to 
move.'* 

Mr.  Kingsford  paused  in  his  walk,  and  looked 
at  the  girl  with  some  amasement. 

'*  What  can  you  know  of  military  movements, 
that  you  speak  so  confidently,  Rhoda  ?" 

"  When  one  loves  a  oause,  heart  and  soul,  as  I 
do,  it  is  but  natural  that  even  a  girl  may  try  to 
understand  something  of  it." 

*'  And  you  really  love  the  king,  and  the  cause 
fbr  which  he  is  fighting  ?" 

Bo  well,  that  if  I  were  a  mui,  instead  of  the 
poor  dependent  creature  fate  has  made  me,  the 
next  hour  would  find  me  on  the  road  to  New 
York.    Even  now— -^*' 
"Wen,  even  now?" 

« I  might  do  something  there,  if  not  for  the 
king,  for  you  and  yours,  who  are  dearer  to  me 
even  than  my  own  monarch." 

<*  I  do  not  understand.  Is  it  of  Grace  yon  are 
thinking?" 

-  '*  Yes,  it  is  of  Grace.  Now  that  an  avenue  of 
escape  for  her  is  open,  why  not  avail  yourself  of 
it  at  once." 

"  An  avenue  of  escape  ?  Yes,  I  remember  you 
were  speaking  of  that ;  but  it  seemed  beyond  a 
possiHlity  then." 

**  Still  it  is  less  than  an  hour  ago." 

*<Is  it?    How  much  can  be  changed  in  an 

hour  I     Well,  we  were  saying  then ' ' 

*'That  in  order  to  escape  the  appearance  of 
absolute  tyranny,  my  sweet  cousin  must  be  re- 
moved ftt>m  the  neighboriiood  of  her  lover." 

"  Her  lover  I  Have  I  not  forbidden  all 
that?" 

*'  Still  he  is  not  the  less  her  lover,  and  recog- 
nises no  authority  in  you  over  his  actions." 

**  But  she.  It  was,  I  do  believe,  by  accident 
that  she  met  him." 

"  Accident,  of  course ;  but  they  are  likely  to 
happen  every  dsy,  so  long  as  he  desires  it.  Be- 
sides  " 


"Well?" 

<*  My  cousin  suffers. 


So  near  him,  so  anxious 
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to  obey  jou,  ber  life  is  a  const&nt  struggle.  Have 
you  not  observed  how  sad  and  pale  she  looks?'* 

**  Poor  child !  My  poor  darling !  I  think  she 
18  not  willfully  disobedient." 

**  Absent  from  the  tempter,  she  would  soon  be 
her  own  swset  self  again/* 

Kittgsford  made  no  direct  reply,  but  began  to 
pace  the  hall  more  slowly.  This  rebellion  in  his 
<^ild  had  been  a  source  of  great  unhappiness  to 
him,  and  the  presence  of  Barringford  in  the 
neighborhood  wrought  upon  his  proud  nature 
like  an  insult.  Still  the  man,  rebel  though  he 
was,  had  saved  him  fh)m  a  most  nndignified  act, 
under  his  own  roof,  and  in  addition  to  that,  had 
rescued  his  wife  from  an  awful  death. 

Kingsford  thought  of  these  things  as  a  proud 
man,  stubborn  in  his  prejudices,  might.  He 
could  not,  in  his  heart,  be  altogether  grateAil  for 
obligations  fate  had  forced  upon  him ;  but  a  fine 
sense  of  honor  would,  spite  of  himself,  protest 
against  his  own  thanklessness ;  and  this  kept  him 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  unrest. 

As  he  walked  to  and  fro,  still  elated,  gradu- 
ally becoming  subdued,  Rhoda  sat  upon  a  hall 
sofa,  and  seemed  to  occupy  herself  with  a  book, 
though  she  was  constantly  regarding  him  with 
quiet,  side-glances, 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  reading  that  proud 
man's  thoughts,  fVom  the  expression  of  his  face. 
Haughty  he  was,  sometimes  dictatorial,  but  open 
as  the  day,  even  in  his  failings.  At  the  right 
moment,  she  said,  very  quietly : 

**  I  think  some  one  has  told  me  that  you  were 
a  friend  of  Lord  Howe's,  in  days  gone  by." 

"  Yes,  we  were  often  thrown  together,  be- 
fore I  came  to  this  country.  He  might  hardly 
know  me  now." 


**  But  yours  is  a  name  that  even  royalty  might 
remember." 

'*  Remember.  Why,  girl,  there  is  a  title  in 
abeyance,  which,  but  for  these  troubles,  might 
have  been  awarded  me." 

"Which  may  be  yours  Hfter  this  unnatural 
rebellion  is  over ;  but,  to  that  end,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  bring  yourself  once  more  into  the 
notice  of  Lord  Howe  ?  As  a  relative  of  the  king, 
he  might  aid  in  procuring  this  title." 

Kingsford' 8  face  flushed  scarlet.  The  artf\i1 
girl  had  struck  upon  the  secret  wish  of  his  heart. 

"  People  speak  well  of  Howe,  as  faithful  to 
his  friends — kind  to  those  he  loves." 

«*  I  know,  I  know.     He  was  my  friend  once." 

"  And  remembers  you  yet  kindly." 

"  How  did  you  learn  this,  Rhoda?" 

"  From  a  friend  who  is  close  to  his  person." 

*'  And  he  spoke  of  me?" 

**A8one  whose  influence  might  be  powerful, 
and  whom  he  remembered  well." 

Kingsford  turned  in  his  walk,  and  went  into 
the  open  grounds,  where  he  wandered  about  in 
deep  thought  for  half  an  hour.  Rhoda  watched 
him,  from  time  io  time,  fW>m  the  drawing-room 
window,  where,  half-shrouded  by  its  draperies, 
she  waited  with  keen  impatience  for  the  result 
of  her  adroit  conversation.  When  he  came  back, 
the  heart  in  her  bosom  gave  a  great  bound,  and 
she  laughed  aloud. 

**  He  has  decided.  He  will  take  us  away  fVom 
this  hateful  place,  and  think  it  his  own  idea. 
No  matter  how,  so  that  the  thing  is  done.  Poor 
Grace,  she  will  not  thank  me  for  this,  though  it 
may  end  in  making  her  a  countess,  and 
what  will  it  make  of  me  ?" 

(to  BB  CX)RTI1IVBD.} 
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BV  ANNIE  BOBERTSON  NOXON. 


**  Pkar  rose,*'  I  said,  "  is  it  for  me— 

For  me,  yoti  bud  and  blow?" 
The  rose  her  ipotlees  petals  shook 

And  answered, "  No,  no,  no  I" 

All  day  the  leaden  Aj  bad  hung, 

Bark  o*er  the  lifeless  towu ; 
And  now  the  snow.flakes  softly  fell. 

Like  drifts  of  eider  down. 

**  Sweet  rose,"  I  said,  *'  there  Is  no  flower, 

No  bud  beneath  the  snow ; 
Be  mine;"  but  still  the  rose  replied. 

In  whispen  low,  **  No,  no  r 

The  naked  branches  of  the  trees. 

Were  shaken  by  the  blast ; 
Of  all  the  Summer's  guileless  ones. 

This  white  rose  was  the  Ust 


So  tair  it  grew-HK>  fdU  and  fait. 
That  many  an  eye  looked  down, 

In  longing,  now  that  rime  and  fhMt 
Clothed  all  the  teoton  town. 

"Say,  is  it  not  for  me,  dear  rose, 
Yon  oome  in  bleak  December? 

There  was  a  happier  time  than  this, 
ril  keep  you  to  remember." 

*'  No  1  not  for  thee,  nor  for  the  bride, 
Whose  hopes  are  high  and  bright; 

On  the  meek  breast  of  innocence 
My  leaves  I'U  fold  to-night** 

Within  a  baby*s  waxen  hands. 

Beneath  the  coffin  lid, 
Before  another  day  had  dawned, 

^e  pure,  white  rose  was  hid. 
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We  giye,  first,  this  month,  a  very  stylish  walk- 
ing-dress for  a  young  lady,  composed  of  plain 


sleeves  are  plain,  and  the  bodice  is  of  the  check ; 
over  this  is  worn  a  fichu  of  check,  edged  with  a 
narrow  plaiting,  tied  loosely  over  the  chest. 
These  fichus  will  bo  much  worn  the  coming 
season.  Of  the  plain  material,  twenty-seven 
inches  wide,  twenty  yards  will  be  required ;  of 
the  check,  same  width,  ten  yards.  Price  of  this 
material  fVom  thirty-seven  to  seventy-five  cents. 
Those  at  thirty-seven  cents  are  all  wool ;  and 
although  light  in  texture,  wear  very  well,  as  wo 
know  by  experience. 
Next,  18  another  walking-costume  of  black  de 


and  checked  de  bege.  The  skirt,  which  is  just 
slightly  demi-train,  is  trimmed,  first,  with  a  box- 
pUuting  of  plain ;  above  that  are  four  cross-bands 
of  the  check,  edged  with  a  side-phuting  of  plain, 
three  inches  wide,  when  finished;  the  cross- 
bands  two  inches,  when  finished.  All  side-plait- 
ings  are  made  straightway  of  the  material,  closely 
basted  in  quarter  or  balf.inch  plaits,  then  ironed 
on  the  wrong  side.  The  tablier,  which  is  very 
long,  is  of  the  checked  material,  and  trimmed 
with  plaiting  of  the  plain.  It  is  fastened  to  the 
front  of  the  skirt,  with  a  niohe  of  the  plain  ma- 
terimL  The  other  half  of  the  tablier  is  reversed, 
as  may  be  seen ;  bat  this  is  optional.  Cuirass 
bodice  and  coat-sleeves,  trimmed  with  two  rows 
ct  plaitings,  finished  with  bow  and  ends.    The 


lain  or  alpaca,  suitable  either  in  or  out  of  mourn- 
ing. The  under-skirt  is  trimmed,  first,  with  a 
side-plaiting,  quarter-inch  plait;  above  that  is 
a  double  puflT,  cut  on  the  bias,  fourteen  inches 
deep.  This  is  gathered,  first  at  six  inches  from 
the  bottom;  then  another  row,  on  the  seventh 
inch,  and  on  this  is  placed  a  niching ;   then 
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gather  again  on  the  eleyenth  inch,  again  on 
the  twelfth ;  here  the  second  row  of  ruching  is 
placed ;  the  other  two  inches  form  the  heading 
for  the  flounce.  Three  to  four  inches  should 
be  allowed  for  the  plaiting  at  the  bottom,  when 
finished.  The  tablier  is  cut  with  a  narrow  troni, 
gored,  and  two  side  gores.  The  gathering  is  made 
on  the  second  gore,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  en- 
graving. Also  the  way  the  work  is  done;  it 
should  be  sewn  down  to  a  straight  band  on  the 
under-side.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  side- 
plaiting,  five  inches  deep,  including  the  heading, 
and  is  stitched  twice  for  the  heading.  This 
edges  the  tablier,  where  it  is  carried  up  both 
sides  of  the  back.  A  cuirass  bodice,  with  coatr 
sleeves,  finished  with  cuffs,  and  plaiting  to  cor- 
respond. Twenty  to  twenty-two  yards  of  alpaca, 
will  be  required.  It  can  be  bought  from  sixty 
to  serenty-fiye  cents  per  yard.  It  makes  a  very 
nice  dress. 


Above  is  an  evening-costume  of  white  tarletane. 
It  is  trimmed  with  plain  tings  and  puffs.  The 
under-skirt  is  demi-traini  and  has,  first  a  plaited 
flounce,  six  inches  deep,  with  the  heading ;  then 
a  puff,  four  inches  wide;  above  that  another 
plaited  flounce,  five  inches  deep ;  another  puff. 


The  tablier  is  made  long,  and  gathered  up  the 
entire  front,  forming  a  puff  lengthwise.  The 
edge  is  trimmed  with  a  plaiting.  At  the  back  it 
is  gathered  up  quite  tall  to  tiie  waist ;  and  the 
ends  are  also  trimmed  with  the  plaiting,  so  dis- 
posed to  fall,  as  seen  in  the  design.  The  bodice 
is  low,  and  trimmed  with  a  puffing  around  the 
neck.  Bows  of  ribbon  or  flowers  may  be  arranged 
in  the  cascade  trimming  at  the  back.  The  cost 
of  such  a  dress  would  be  about  twelve  dollars, 
without  the  ribbon  or  flowers. 


Next  is  a  handsome  dress  of  black  silk  net 
or  grenadine  barege.  It  has  but  one  skirt,  which 
is  trinmied  with  puffing  and  ruching  of  the  ma- 
terial.  The  tablier  is  simulated  upon  the  front 
of  the  skirt,  formed  of  folds  of  the  material,  and 
ruches.  It  has  two  diagonal  bands  of  silk  orosa- 
ing  the  firont,  and  finishing  at  the  sides  and 
back  in  loops  forming  large  bows.  Low-necked 
cuirass  waist,  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  cost 
of  suoh  a  dress  in  black  silk  net,  would  be  about 
sixty  dollars ;  in  black  grenadine,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dolhirs,  if  made  at  home,  and  worn  over  a 
half-worn  black  silk  undeMkirt.  All  black,  thin 
goods  should  be  made  over  silk  slips. 

Next  we  give  a  design  for  making  and  looping 
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he   ander-skirt  of  a  walking-dress.     It  is  of  ?  of  material,  finished  with  bias  ruffles,  same  as 


cashmere,  with  trimmings  of  plaited  silk  of  the 
same  color.  Rows  of  silk  braid  are  sewn  oyer 
the  stitches,  at  about  one  to  two  inches  apart* 


The  buttons  and  loops  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
skirt  show  a  good  way  of  raising  the  dress  for 
out-door  wear.  A  slide,  with  elastic  or  tape  run 
in,  draws  the  skirt  back. 

The  next  is  a  suit  for  a  little  girl.     It  giyes 
the  skirt  which  is  gored  in  front,  and  trimmed 


with  three  narrow  bias  ruffles.  The  two  back 
widths  are  disposed  in  a  large  box-plait.  The 
jacket  is  cut  square  in  front,  and  fits  into  the 
figure ;  the  back,  with  side  body,  also  to  fit.  It 
is  open  in  the  skirt  to  the  waist ;  the  whole  trim- 
med to  correspond  with  the  skirt.  A  double 
box-plait  of  plain  silk,  edged  with  fringe,  is 
added  down  the  back.    Sleeves  of  silk,  with  cuff 


trims  the  skiit.    Plaited  ruche  forms  the  collar. 


The  next  is  a  suit  of  cashmere,  tweed,  or  pique, 
for  a  little  boy  of  two  to  three  years.  The  front 
and  back  are  formed  by  a  largo,  double  box-plait, 
the  plait  continuing  under  the  arm,  to  form  the 
fbllness  for  the  skirt.  Buttons,  and  cords  form- 
ing loops,  fieisten  the  blouse  in  front,  and  con- 


stitote  the  trimming.  Tliey  should  be  of  black 
mohair,  if  the  suit  is  made  of  cashmere  or  tweed, 
or  white  oords  and  pearl  buttons  for  pique.  A 
wide  sash  of  silk,  with  fringed  ends,  is  loosely 
tied  at  the  back,  being  kept  in  place  by  the  loops 
of  cord  under  the  arras.  Coat-sleeves,  with  point- 
ed cufis,  trimmed  to  correspond. 


BORDER,    CORD    AND    FANCY    STITCHES. 


BT     MBS.     JANB     WKATSB. 


The  material  of  the  border  mnv  be  ecru,  linen,  ^  and  the  fancy  stitches  with   black  silk.     Thife 
or  green  cloth.     The  cord  is  put  on  with  black,  ^  design  is  very  effective  as  a  dress  trimming  also. 


SHORT    CLOAK    FOR    INFANT    FROM    ONE    TO    TWO    YEARS. 


BT    KMILT    n.   If  AT. 


/9^'^  IS 


We  give,  here,  an  engraying  of  a  pretty  cloak,  j  old.     On  the  next  page,  we  give  a  diagram,  by 


We  give,  here,  an  engraving  of  a  pretty  cloak,  j  old.     On  the  next  { 
a  short  one,  for  an  infant  from  one  to  two  years  1  which  to  cut  it  out 
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No.  1.    Hal?  or  Fboht. 

No.  2.    ILuur  or  Baoic. 

No.  3.    Kllw  or  Suivs. 

No.  4.    Halt  or  Capk. 

llake  of  pique,  and  trim  with  open  work  mus- 


lin, embroidered  insertion,  and  flouncing  to  cor- 
respond. Large  pearl  or  linen  buttons ;  also  suit- 
able for  white  merino  or  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
fHnge,  and  embroidered  in  ulver.  Plait  where 
the  fullness  comes  under  the  arm. 


BORDER    FOR    TABLE-CLOTH. 


BT    MBS.  JAHB    WBAVBB. 


CoT^rs  for  centre-tables,  in  the  parlor  or  sit- 
ting-room, are  now  all  the  fashion.  Marble- 
topped  tables  are  quite  out  of  style,  or,  if  used, 
are  covered  with  a  table-cloth.  These  table- 
cloths are  made  either  of  some  prettj  woyen 
stuff,  of  which  the  Algerine  or  Turkish  patterns 
are  the  most  desirable,  or  else  they  are  made  of 


cloth,  embroidered  by  hand  with  a  border.  Last 
year,  we  gave  a  very  handsome  design  for  one 
of  these  embroidered  borders ;  and  now  we  give 
another.  It  may  be  done  in  either  embroidery 
or  applique.  The  color  of  the  cloth  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  room  whei'e  the  table  is  to  be 
placed. 


TIDY— STAG'S    HEAD. 


Br    MBS.  JANB    WBAVBB. 


We  hare  been  asked  for  a  pattern  of  a  stag's  j  darned  on  net,  and  the  different  skadee  of  white 
head,  to  be  used  in  a  tidy.   W©  give  one,  accord-  j  are  to  be  produced  by  the  greater,  or  less,  eoli- 
ingly,  in  the  front  of  the  number.    It  Is  to  be  I  dity  of  the  darning. 
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SBGAE-CASB,    WITH    EMBROIDERY,    IN    FULL   SIZE. 


BT    MBS.    JAMB    WBATBB. 


^pcpR 


The  work  for  the  segar-case  ia  shown  in  the 


taXl  sise.    The  foundation  is  fine  drill.    Ribbon 


or  relret  of  three  colors  is  required,  as  seen  in 
the  full  sise,  where  the  proper  width  is  shown. 
The  herring-bone  stitch  is  worked  with  purse- 
silk  in  blue,  gold,  yellow,  scarlet,  and  green, 
with  a  row  of  gold  cord  sewn  down  at  the  edge 
of  the  chain-stitch  line  running  between  the  her- 
ring-bone stitch.  A  thin  piece  of  cardboard  is 
required  for  the  outer  part,  four  inches  wide, 
and  eleren  inches  long;  for  the  inner,  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  tfnd  thirteen  and  a  half 
long.  These  are  folded  exactly  in  half,  corered 
with  the  drill,  and  lined  with  silk,  sewn  together 
at  the  sides,  and  bound  with  ribbon  at  the  sides 
and  open  ends.  This  is  a  useful  article  and 
easily  made 


SLIPPER    WATCH-STAND, 

BT    MBS.    JANB    WBATBB. 


This  stand  is  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  slipper  of  |  center  of  the  front  part  of  the  slipper  is  oma- 
cardboard,  covered  outside,  including  the  heel,  j  mented  with  bead  embroidery.  Blue  silk  gimp, 
with  bhie  satin,  lined  with  gray  rtlk  rep.    The  <  and  bows  of  blue  ribbom,  form  the  trimming. 
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CUTTING  OUT  YOUR  OWN  DRESSES. 


BY    BMILT    H.   MAT. 


DIAGBA3I  No.  1. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  persons  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  fit  thaa  others.  This  difficulty  of  fitting 
figures  would  not  exist  if  dressmakers  had  only 
as  excellent  a  system  of  measurement  aa  tailors 
have.  The  diagrams  above  will  assist  our  readers 
to  understand  the  mode  to  be  pursued  :-^ 

Take  a  good  tape-yard  measure  with  the  figures 
plainly  marked  upon  it.  The  first  measurement 
to  be  taken,  as  will  be  seen  from  diagram  No.  1, 
is  the  width  of  the  chest.  This  measurement  is 
a  Tery  important  one,  and  is  taken  round  the 
body  under  the  arms.  Make  a  note  of  the  num- 
ber of  inches.  The  second  is  the  size  of  the  waist, 
of  which  also  make  a  note.  Proceed  in  the  same 
way  with  No.  8,  which  will  giro  the  width  of  the 
fronts ;  No.  4,  the  size  of  the  neck ;  No.  7,  the 
length  of  the  fronts;  No.  8,  the  length  of  the 
same  measured  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder; 
No.  9,  the  measurement  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  shoulder;  No.  10,  which  will  afford  the 
length  of  the  sides,  under  the  arms,  completes 
the  measurement  of  the  front  of  the  body.  The 
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DIAGRAM  No.  2. 
sleeves  must  then  be  considered,  and  No.  11  gives 
the  length  ;  No.  13  the  width  round  the  elbow, 
and  No.  14  that  round  the  wrist.  The  only  re- 
maining measurement  for  the  front  portion  is  the 
length  of  the  skirt,  which  is  a  very  important 
one.  The  '  *  set'  *  of  a  skirt  often  proclaims  a  home- 
made dress  in  its  failure  of  grace ;  but  if  the  mea- 
surement of  length  be  carefully  taken,  and  oir 
instructions  carefully  followed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  success. 

Having  carefully  taken  down  all  these  measure- 
ments, and  numbered  them  as  in  diagram  No.  1, 
we  next  turn  to  the  measurements  for  the  back, 
which  will  be  found  in  diagram  No.  2. 

No.  1  gives  the  continuation  of  the  important 
measurement  indicated  by  the  same  number  on 
the  first  diagram.  No.  6  gives  the  width  of  half 
of  the  back.  (It  has  been  found  that  bodices  sit 
much  better  with  a  seam  up  the  bock,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  almost  universally  made  with 
a  seam  now,  thus  allowing  the  back  to  be  out  to 
the  figure,  as  it  could  not  be  in  the  absence  of  a 
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seam.  This  method  also  makes  it  easier  to  fit  the  I 
bodj.  No.  6  gires  the  length  of  the  back ;  No.  9  I 
the  measurement  from  the  lower  part  of  the  | 
shoalder  to  the  waasL  We  now  eome  to  the  skirt  | 
measurements,  which,  as  we  said  aboTe,  are  all- ; 
important.  No.  15  gives  the  length  at  the  back, ; 
and  No.  16  the  length  at  the  side. 

We  will  now  soppoee  that  you  have  all  the  mea- 
surements noted  down,  and  that  yon  have  made 
yourself  mistress  of  the  details.  If  they  seem 
complicated  at  first,  a  little  study  of  the  diagram 
and  Tarions  parts  of  any  tissue-paper  bodice  you 
have  before  you,  will  soon  render  them  simple. 

And  now  to  use  all  these  numbers,  and  to  put  in 
practice  all  this  theory.  (You  must  make,  or  get  a 
paper  pattern  of  a  bodice  to  assist  yon  in  obtain- 
ing  the  outlines.)  Take  a  piece  of  stout  calico, 
which  shall  last  yon  as  a  pattern  as  long  as  you 
refrain  from  growing  stouter,  or  guard  yourself 
from  becoming  thinner.  Lay  this  calico  on  a 
rather  large  table.  With  the  seWage  of  the 
calico  lying  toward  you,  take  the  yard-measure 
in  your  hand,  look  at  your  note  of  the  num- 
ber of  inches  opposite  No.  7  on  your  notes,  and 
measure  off  a  corresponding  number  of  inches 
down  the  seWage  of  the  calico,  beginning  your 
measurement  three  inches  from  the  end,  to  allow 
for  the  extra  height  of  the  shoulder.  Mark  off 
this  length  with  a  pencil,  and  proceed  to  get  mea- 
surement No.  8,  studying  the  diagram  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  this  line 
runs.  Mark  this  measurement  also  with  a  pencil. 
Then  get  No.  9,  which  you  will  mark  in  the  same 
way.  No.  8  must  now  he  measured  off  and 
then  marked,  and  after  haviog  done  this,  you  may 
begin  to  cut  out.  Laying  your  paper  fh>nt  on 
the  ealico,  draw  a  line  from  the  upper  part  of 
No.  8  to  the  upper  part  of  No.  9,  continuing  it  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  it  in  the  same  direction* 
Cut  the  ealico  orer  this  line.  This  giTSs  you  the 
shoulder.  Now  out  the  calico  ttraight  down  fh»m 
the  end  of  the  shoulder.   Proceed  to  cut  the  arm. 


hole,  which  is  done  by  drawing  a  curred  line 
from  the  end  of  the  shoulder  to  No.  8,  and  thence 
to  the  top  of  No.  10,  a  measurement  which  must 
be  got  by  measuring  from  the  waist-line  of  the 
calioo— the  number  of  inches  marked  on  your 
notes  after  No.  10.  The  paper  pattern  will  help 
you  to  get  the  outline  of  the  arm-hole,  but  you 
must,  in  addition,  be  earful  to  obserre  your 
own  measarement.  HaTing  cut  away  the  calico 
strait  at  the  waist,  you  have  now  the  front  com- 
pleted, with  the  exeception  of  the  plaits  to  fit  it 
to  the  flgore,  and  these  must  be  arranged  on  the 
person,  taking  care  not  to  make  them  too  high. 
Now  proceed  to  get  the  back.  lane  No.  6  on 
diagram  2  is  the  first  to  be  measored.  It  giTes 
the  length,  and  if  yon  have  a  seam  down  the 
back,  this  line  comes  to  the  seWage.  Mark  it 
off,  and  then  get  measurement  No.  9,  after  which 
yon  cut  the  shoulder  in  the  same  way  as  you  did 
for  the  front,  laying  the  paper  pattern'  on  the 
calico.  Next  measure  No.  6,  cut  the  arm-hole 
round  to  it  by  your  paper  pattern.  Cut  the 
calico  away  straight  at  the  waist,  and  you  haVe 
the  half  of  the  back. 

Now  take  this  back  and  the  front,  pin  or 
lightly  sew  them  together  under  the  arm-holes 
and  on  the  shoulders.  Then  put  them  on,  and 
arrange  the  plaits,  pin  tighter  under  the  arm  till 
they  fit  quite  closely,  and  cut  away  at  the  neck. 
If  you  are  yery  careful  in  performing  this  part  of 
the  operation,  you  will  find  yourself  supplied 
with  an  excellent  pattern  for  your  dresses. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  good  paper  pattern  of  a 
sleere ,  but  you  must  be  careful  in  cutting  your 
own  pattern  to  observe  your  private  measure- 
ments of  length  and  width,  only  using  the  paper 
model  as  a  guide  to  the  outline.  With  an  accu* 
rate  measurement  of  your  own  you  will  find  thai 
you  can  readily  use  any  paper  model,  however 
;  new  and  original,  by  simply  laying  the  latter 
over  your  own  pattern  and  taking  care  only  to 
modify,  not  alter,  the  details  of  the  former. 
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EDITORIAL   OniT-OHAT. 

ViipwuB  POB  Btkbt-Dat  Gakobms.— We  are  frequently 
atkad  for  dlnotioos  how  to  rafcw  flowen,  in  ordinary  gHT- 
doDJi,  withont  haring  to  cull  In  a  pK>fiB(MloQal  ganlonor. 
We  are  also  aaked  about  floweri  to  grow.  We  propose,  in 
the  autttmn,  after  the  ilower  season  is  over,  (which  will  be 
the  beet  timej^to  begin  a  seriei  of  papers  on  this  subject, 
to  rwn  /or  a  year,  thus  ihowiog  the  proper  voik  for  eaoh 
month.  Meantime,  we  giro  here,  a  few  hints  as  t»  what 
flowers  wiU  thrlTe  best  in  the  garden. 

It  fB  one  of  the  most  perplexing  tasks,  to  the  lover  of 
flowen,  this  «eloctfMi  of  each  kinds  as  are  best  adapted  ; 
to  her  wants  and  oonveniences.  There  ara  always  so  many, 
and  she  can  have  so  few.  We  propose  to  name  only  a  fow 
of  the  betl  kinds  for  the  amateur  gardener,  and  such  as  give 
good  satisliictlon  with  ordinary  treatment,  with  such  direo* 
tlons  fbr  culture  as  we  have  proved,  by  our  own  ezperienoo» 
to  be  moet  practical,  and  the  likeliest  to  meet  the  waoto  of 
the  average  cultivator  of  flowers. 

In  the  first  place,  we  advise  only  such  kinds  aa  give  a 
huige  amount  of  bloom.  There  are  several  of  this  class, 
whkb  am  ffMliy  cared  for,  and  always  satisfiictory.  Asten, 
petunias,  phlox,  balsams,  pansles,  stock,  dJaathui,  sveeCr 
peas,  and  verbenas,  with,  of  course,  mignonettOt  without 
which,  if  everybody's  taste  is  like  ours,  no  garden  is  com- 
plete, will  afford  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  fh>m  Juno 
to  late  frosts,  and  every  one  of  these  flowers  is  of  the  easiost 
onltivation.  These  few  kinds  toett  cared  for.  will  afford 
fkr  greater  satisfifiction  than  a  larger  number,  ha^  cared 
fbr.  A  flower  that  has  been  neglected  is  a  sorrowful  sight 
to  US,  and  Is  chMsed,  in  our  sympathiee,  along  with  neglected 
obildren.  If  a  lady  cannot  give  the  kinds  we  have  named 
the  little  care  they  require,  nhe  had  better  not  try  her  hand 
at  flower-growing,  for  she  will  moke  a  failure  of  it.  But  we 
advtoe  werybodg  to  (fy,and  we  think  they  will  find  the  time 
they  devote  to  their  flowera  among  the  most  delightAil 
bonre  of  recreation. 

Asters  do  best,  we  find,  when  started  in  boxes  in  the 
house.  Tbey  get  a  start.  In  this  way,  which  brings  them 
Into  bloom  mtich  earlier  in  the  fitll.  In  starting  seeds  in 
the  houen,  boar  in  n^nd  this,  always  (after  the  plants  are 
np)  give  plenty  of  «un,  water  enough  to  keep^tho  groond 
moist,  but  never  is«<,  and  not  too  much  heat.  If  the  son 
'  and  water  are  given  in  the  proper  proportions,  with  plenty 
tf  ttir,  they  will  not  grow  spindling  and  weak,  unless  the 
heat  is  too  giwi.  Balsams  are  hurried  into  bloom  by  plant- 
ing In  the  house.  They  should  not  be  set  in  the  open 
ground  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  as  they  are  tender. 
Petunias  and  phlox  we  have  found  to  do  better  when  sowed 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  in  the  beds.  Pansies  can  be 
etarted  in  boxes  toadvantage,  and  should  be  set  ont  In  some 
shady  comer  of  the  garden.  Bweet-peas  can  be  sowed  very 
early,  as  frost  dbes  not  injure  them.  They  make  a  flue 
screen,  and  can  be  used  to  cover  an  unsightly  fence,  or 
stump.  There  is  nothing  more  fhigrant for  bouquets  in  the 
list  of  garden-flowers.  Verbenas  can  also  be  started  in  the 
boose,  if  great  care  is  taken  to  tUr  them  well ;  if  not  well 
aired,  they  are  apt  to  "  damp  off;'*  and  turn  yellow  and  die. 
We  have  always  found  the  verbena  a  hard  plant  to  raise 
fh>m  seed,  and  prefer  to  buy  our  plants.  A  flriend  of  ours 
has  no  trouble  at  all  In  raising  doxens  of  plants  flrom  eeed, 
when  we  fail  entirely,  and  we  conclude  we  haven't  the 
"  knabk''  required  by  this  particular  flower.  Bat  we  mention 
fhii  to  show  that  ladies  need  not  despair,  if  they  fUl,  some- 


times,  in  raising  flowers  from  seed.  But,  be  sure  to  have 
verbenas.  They  are  constant  bloomen,  and  afford  such  a 
variety  of  brilliant  colors,  and  delicate  shading,  that  no 
other  flower  suiya—en  them  In  the  garden.  Tbey  should 
be  planted  in  beds  raised  in  the  center,  as  they  are  low, 
spreading  growers. 

Sweet-peas  make  a  good  background,  as  they  grow  tall. 
In  front  of  thein  plaee  aatera,  as  the  next  In  height  We 
like  to  have  our  asters  in  groups,  keeping  each  oolor  sepa- 
rate. Petunias  and  phlox  should  be  sowed  in  circular 
zalAed  beds,  with  plenty  of  spoce  to  flourish  In,  and  from 
the  time  they  begin  blossoming  till  late  in  the  fkll,  there 
will  be  a  ooqetaot  and  pcoAne  show  of  brilliant  oolor.  The 
phlox  is  the  one  most  satisfactory  flower  fbr  the  average 
garden,  to  bo  found  in  the  whole  catalogue.  It  has  a  large 
variety  of  colors,  is  covered  with  bloom,  and  cares  for  itself 
if  kept  ftee  fh>m  weeds.  Balsams  make  the  best  show  in 
rows,  and  their  leaves  should  be  kept  well  trimmed,  aa  they 
are  apt  to  hide  the  flowers.  Mignonette  is  fine  fbr  edgings, 
or  for  sowing  in  little  clumps  here,  there  and  everywhere. 
The  soil  must  be  made  mellow  for  all  these  flowers,  and 
kept  flree  fhxn  weeds;  hoeing  among  them  to  keep  the 
eartii  mellow  will  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  will  not  toko 
up  half  an  hour's  time  In  a  day,  if  you  have  all  the  kinds 
wo  have  named.  In  dry  weather  they  may  need  watering. 
But  in  ordinary  seasons,  keeping  down  weeds,  and  keeping 
the  soil  light,  ia  really  all  the  care  they  need.  If  a  larger 
list  is  wanted,  cockscomb,  abronia,  calliopeis,  and  such  flow- 
era  as  are  catalogued  as  hardy  or  half-hardy  con  be  added. 
But  keep  In  mind  that  a  /ns  good  ones  are  better  than  a 
lot  o/poor  ones. 

HoRTXCiTi;Ti7nA.L  Hall,  stc.,  rc— In  the  fh>nt  of  the 
number,  wo  give  a  ftiU-page  engraving  of  Horticultural 
Hall,  the  most  beautifyil,  perhaps,  of  all  the  edifices  eroded 
for  the  Centennial.  In  our  article,  "  The  Centennial  In  Pen 
and  Pendl,"  Is  a  description  of  it,  and  an  iUustiatlon  of  the 
Saracenic  arcade,  which  runs  around  It,  Inside.  A  cotem- 
porary  editor,  not  usually  given  to  exaggeration,  speaks  of 
the  grounds  about  it  even  more  enthusiastieally.  **  There 
Is  one  point,"  says  the  accomplished  writer,  *'that  will  sug- 
gest Sden,  if  any  part  of  earth  can,  the  Horticultural  area. 
The  building  itself,  hardly  less  fancifbl,  unique  and  charm- 
ing than  those  aerial  castles  coqjnred  up  by  the  genii  of 
Arabian  lore,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  moderate  eminenoa, 
the  slope  of  which,  all  around,  comprising  many  acres,  has 
been,  allotted  In  sections  to  North  American,  European, 
North  AfHcan,  and  South  American  States,  whore  are  thou- 
sands of  trees  and  plants  famous  either  for  beauty  or  rarity. 
It  is  not  tropical  vegetation  alone  that  is  witnessed  on  this 
spot,  nor  the  scrubby  growth  of  fHgid  climes,  nor  the  me- 
dium and  more  sightly  products  of  a  temperate  soil,  but  an 
exhibition  of  the  finest  specimens  of  horticulture— nature*B 
aa  well  as  man's—from  many  different  ports  of  the  world. 
Near  the  foot  of  these  grounds  Is  a  large  artificial  lake, 
upon  the  smooth  waters  of  which  glide  gondolas  (torn  Italy, 
and  firom  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  huge  fountain,  formed 
ofaplleof  loose  moss-grown  rocks  surrounding  the  tube. 
Over  thirty  thousand  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  have  been 
planted  between  the  lake  and  the  Horticultural  building, 
and,  tn  no  small  defnree,  add  to  the  bloom  of  the  scene  on 
the  opening  day.  Hundreds  of  tropical  specimens,  Includ- 
ing lemon  and  orange  trees,  are  in  the  conservatories,  many 
of  the  latter  being  laden  with  fhiit."  If  you  wish  to  ■•• 
I  fUxy-land,  you  will  see  it  at  the  n^»»**nntol_ 
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Addxtxoiu  to  Chum  may  b«  madtt  at  tlie  prtee  paid  by 
the  ratt  of  the  dab.  If  eaough  addittonal  tnlMcrfben  an 
aent,  to  make  op  a  Mcoud  dob,  the  penon  wndiag  tham 
will  beooDM  entitled  to  a  aecond  premiam,  or  premlami. 
Always  aoti^  of,  howeTor,  whoa  audi  a  Mooad  duble  com- 
pleted. ThoM  additions  may  be  made,  monoTor,  at  any 
time  daring  the  yoar.  Back  Bomben  to  Janaaiy  can  always 
be  supplied.  Oo  on  makiag  additions  to  yoor  dabsi  Tou 
can  soon  fiU  a  saoond  dab,  and  eam  aaseand  praninm,  if 
yott  care  to. 

OoB  **  CKjrrnijUAi.  Gwr."— The  FianUbrd  (Pfc.)  Gaaette 
says:  **  We  retnrn  thanks  for  the  receipt  of  a  fine,  large- 
sized  steel  engraving,  after  Col.  Trumbull's  celebrated  pic- 
ture—* The  Declaration  of  Independence,'  the  Centennial 
Gift  of  the  publisher  of  Peterson's  TW*£^yin^  to  his  subscri- 
bers for  187e.  The  plate  is  very  carefuUy  engrsTed,  with 
flfty-dx  portraits,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
'grsrer*s  art.  It  is  a  picture  which  every  family  ought  to 
poa4e«:  and  erery  fiunlly,  therefore,  ought  to  sabscribe  for 
Peterson.** 

Ton  FifTT  Cum  Extra,  remember,  any  subscriber  for 
"  Peterson"  (but  no  other  person)  can  obtain  either  "  Christ- 
rass  Homing,**  our  premium  plate  for  this  year,  or  any  one 
of  onr  other  premium  pistes.  In  other  woixls,  to  oblige 
subscriben,  we  fbnilah  copies  of  these  splendid  ongraTings 
at  the  mere  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing,  which  is  a  nomi- 
nal price,  for  at  retaU  stores  similar  engnvlngs  sell  for 
fiTedoDan. 

Tirs  LrrTLB  Wooo-OATHBasx.— Thii  is  one  of  tho  most 
chaimf  Bg  eagxaTings  we  have  ever  published.  How  it  brings 
back  the  days  of  childhood,  when  one  thought  it  bliss  to 
throw  by  shoes  and  stockings,  In  order  to  paddle  in  tho 
■tream,  or  walk  barefoot  orer  the  fhllen  leaves  in  the  forest  I 

Tbm  CLAaiicAL  Bomcn,  now  so  much  worn,  are  (hstened 
with  handsome  buttons.  Some  ars  of  Bhine  pebbles,  othen 
of  ooral  or  turquoise,  and  some  are  of  cloisonne  enameL 
Some  of  tho  yery  Ihshionable  have  their  monograms  in 
enadiel  on  their  buttons. 
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^Twkct  Bammer  <utd  AwnL  Bg  Frank Lm  Benedict  39oU, 
12  mo.  Umdon:  Samuel  Tmdey.—We  have  hero  a  new 
novel,  by  one  of  our  oldest  contributors,  in  the  orthodox 
three  rolnmes,  duodecimo,  of  the  London  press.  Three 
guineas,  or  about  eight  dollan,  it  its  price  abroad.  But 
when  It  comes  to  be  republished  here,  as  we  presume  it  will 
be,  the  price  will  not  exceed  a  dollar.  This  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  difference  in  cost  between  novels  in  England  and 
novels  in  America.  Mr.  Benedict  seems  to  be  more  popular 
than  ever  in  London.  "A  new  and  powerful  novelist  has 
arisen,-  is  the  verdict  of  that  crIUcal  authority,  the  Spec- 
tator.  Every  fresh  book  from  his  pen  attracts  more  and 
more  attantion.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  how  well 
deserved  is  this  reputation.  For  force  and  originality, 
-Side  by  Side,"  now  being  published  in  these  pages,  has 
not  oflon  been  equalled;  and  "'Twlxt  Hammer  and  Anvil** 
has  the  same  Intensity,  the  same  play  of  passion,  the  same 
freshness.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  Mr,  Benedict  is  with- 
out a  rival.  If  he  has  a  fiiult,  it  is  in  the  exceasiye  bril- 
liancy of  the  talk  of  his  chief  characters:  in  real  Ufe 
people  do  not,  and  cannot,  keep  up  such  a  fire  ef  epigrams. 
We  Uke  this  ftovel  much  better  than  even  his  last.  That 
any  writer  should  show  such  a  steady  improvement,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  temptation  to  write  incessantly, 
is  the  rery  highest  proof,  not  only  af  genios,  but  of  thoroa«h 
and  article  woKk.  * 


FSUk  Dietame,  md  Thmr  Prermtion.  BfJo1m8bmm,M.D. 
F.R.C.B.  FinlAmeHcamBdiiiam,  PHmied  Under  the  DUt^ 
tion  o/tke  Btaie  Board  o/  HetOth  of  WoswraAsgffa.  1  eo^, 
12  mo.  Boiton :  Jamm  OsmpbeH.— The  author  of  this  UtUs 
treatise  is  a  very  eminent  English  physician,  and  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Coundl.  Having  had  access, 
in  his  official  capadty,  to  the  reports  of  the  Government 
Inspectors,  wherein  were  tabulated  and  described  various 
recent  epidemics,  and  Uudr  probable  origin,  he  has  pre- 
pared an  easay,  based  on  theae  facts,  which  is  here  reprinted. 
Dr.  Simon  takes  the  ground  that  typhoid  fever,  cholera, 
etc.,  etc,  have  their  origin  in  fermenting,  putriiying  germs, 
too  small,  ahnoat,  for  the  microscope,  that  themselves  origi- 
nate in,  or  are  heightened  in  virulence,  by  filth;  and  that 
these  polsonoas  genua,  finding  thdr  way  into  the  human 
body,  bring  on  disease.  The  treatise  shows  how  bad  sewai^ 
age,  or  no  sewerage  at  all,  slays  thousands,  year  by  y€«r 
But  it  also  pointo  out  the  remedy.  The  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,  in  reprinting  this  little  tract,  have  con- 
ferred aa  incalculable  benefit  on  tho  American  public 

ZXaM  Ooms.  Bf  Mn.  FerreeLer.  1  sof.,  12mo.  PfcOodo  ; 
J.  B.  L^pkuoU  d  (h^Un.  Forrsatar  always  writ«i  wall. 
Her  "Fatr  WoBMa,**  "My  Hero,"  and  "Dolorse,**  won 
anoBually  good,  and  what  is  more,  each  snooesdlng  noTal 
was  better  than  the  last.  In  **  Diaoa  Oarow,**  howoTsr,  abo 
surpaasaa  hersell  The  chaiactar  of  the  bardna  is  as  origi- 
nal as  it  is  attractive:  we  love  her  from  the  first;  and  w« 
love  her  more  and  more,  the  more  we  see  of  her.  Mrs. 
Forrester  has  one  important  qualification  for  a  succeesfol 
storj'-teller.  ^  She  has  a  nuver-fiilllng  fountain  of  romance 
In  her  hear^  which  wells  up  eontinnally,  freshening  and 
vfvlf;>ing  an  things.  People  read  novels  as  a  rcUof  firom 
the  prosaic  lives  they  have  to  lead ;  and  Mrs.  Forrester  un- 
derstanding this,  declines  to  wring  their  hearts  with  hopo- 
less  tragedisa.    Her  novels,  therefore,  always  end  well 

Miu  HilchcoeV$  Weddmg-Drem.  By  Ae  atUhor  of  '*  Mrs. 
Jerningkam'$  JomrttaL"*  1  vo2.,  16  mo.  Kew  York:  BerOmer, 
Armdrong  d  Oo. — A  charming  little  love-story,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  heroine  particularly  fresh,  the  dsnonmenf  all  that 
could  be  wished.  The  main  inddent,  on  which  aU  the 
subsequent  ones  turn.  Is,  perhaps,  a  little  improbable;  but 
once  grant  that  it  could  have  happened,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows is  as  natural  as  posdble.  We  should  think  that  a 
skillful  playwright  oonld  nuke  a  very  popular  comedy  out 
of  this  stoxy,  tho  situations  shift  so  quickly,  and  tliey  ars 
sadi  and  all  so  qiarkling  and  affective.  The  volnma  is  pub- 
lished in  a  very  neat  style. 

iSsa  amd  Skore.  Bg  Mn,  CbOwins  A,  Warfldd.  1  oo<, 
12  mo.  PhOada:  T.  B.  JVeerson  <£  firotier*.— One  of  Oio  most 
popular  writers  that  wo  now  have  in  America,  is  this  lady, 
the  author  of  "The  Household  of  Bouverie,'*  **Monfort 
Hall,"  "  Miriam's  Memoirs,"  etc.,  etc  Her  scenes  are  gene- 
rally laid  in  tho  South,  where  she  seems  most  at  home, 
having,  we  believe,  resided  there  all  her  life.  For  rapid 
action  and  romantic  inddents,  she  has  hardly  a  superior. 

How  To  Write  hmUrt.  By  J,  W.  WeMake,  A.M.  l^oL^ 
16  mo.  PhOada. :  Sotsrr,  PoUe  Jt  Co.— A  capital  manual  of 
correspondence,  showing  the  correct  structure,  comporition. 
punctuation,  forms,  and  uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  letters, 
notes,  and  cards.  We  are  often  asked  questions  bearing  on 
these  matters,  andto  soch  of  our  correspondents  we  would 
this  book. 


JMerahmforLUOeFoHe.  Bg EUeabelh Oopd.  lMl.,16mo. 
Paadn. :  Bower,  Potta  is  Cb.— A  very  excellent  selection 
fkom  standard  anthoxa,  accompanied  by  lessons  in  oompod- 
tion.    We  heartily  raeommend  it 

IdaGddtobi.  Bg** Aleck Derhg.**  1  vol.,  12 mo.  yew  Tori: 
De  Tim— A  wdl-written  novel,  dealing  with  the  tempta- 
tions of  modem  sodoty,  and  oepedally  with  those  involved 
in  the  greed  fbr  ezcosslve  gain. 
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What  th»  EDiroas  Sat.— The  newspaper  editon,  who  see 
all  the  magazineB,  and  are  tho  host  Judges  of  their  oom- 
panitiTe  merits,  universally  pronounce  "  Peterson"  tt«cfc«ap- 
Mlcmd  bmL  Says  tho  Norwood  (N.  Y.)  Adyertiser:  "It  is 
the  cheapest  and  host  fashion  publication.  It  is  the  great 
HiTorlte  of  tho  ladies.  Its  superb  colored  fashion-plates  and 
embroidery  patterns  are  eagerly  looked  for.  Its  stories  are 
all  original,  and  all  by  American  writers.  It  Is  unriraled 
as  a  guide  for  fashions."  Says  the  BCaryland  Bepublican ; 
<*  It  ii  the  perfection  of  art  and  beauty,  the  ladies*  portfolio 
of  f^Mhlon.  High-toned  In  literature,  '  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  Joy  forerer.'  As  a  lady's  mi^;azine  there  Is  none  ; 
superior  to  it."  The  Chase  City  (Va.)  Enterprise  says: 
"Once  allow  it  to  pay  you  monthly  rislts,  and  you  will 
nerer  do  without  It."  Says  the  Sturglos  (Mich.)  Journal : 
**  As  a  fashion  magazine  It  is  unrlvalod ;  and  its  stories  are 
unsurpssBod  by  any.  Let  no  one  fall  to  subscribe  for  this 
perfect  gem  of  a  magadno.**  Tho  Tipton  (Mo.)  Telegraph 
says:  "It employs  tho  best  talent;  it  gives  the  best  and 
most  reliable  fiuihion-plates ;  its  Illustrations  are  the  most 
elegant  and  artistic ;  iti  prmnium  u  a  genuine  work  of  ari  and 
not  a  JmiiAug ;  its  publisher  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  In 
the  business,  and  has  gathered  much  wisdom  fh)m  expe- 
rience; it  is  the  most  reasonable  In  price."  These  are  but 
a  few  out  of  hundreds  of  similar  notices. 

AvwMKttSEMKvn  inserted  in  this  Magasine  at  reasonable 
prices.  "Peterson"'  has  had,  for  twelve  years,  an  average 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  continued  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  every  county,  village,  and  cross-roads, 
and  is  therefbre  the  bMt  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Addross  Pxtemom's  MAOAZi2rB,306  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  terms,  etc.,  etc 

A  BxAUTiFCL  OoxTLBZiOH  Is  the  desire  of  every  lady. 
The  use  of  George  W.  Lsird's  "  Bloom  of  Youth"  will  impart 
beauty  and  fireshness  to  the  compleadon,  rendering  the  skin 
soft,  delicately  clear,  smooth,  and  perfectly  boautifUl.  Sold 
by  druggists  and  Csncy  goods  dealers  everywhere. 

^'Pnnor**  PuLiTtHO  MAOHXiri.— Only  92iS0  each.  Will 
make  ony  tfes  of  box,  side,  knife,  or  cluBtnr  plaits,  rapidly, 
perfectly,  and  beautif\il1y.  Maim  it  Kbllooo,  Troy,  N.  T., 
■ole  manufacturers. 

/  "  CHXAPKfT  AND  Bmt."— Says  a  lady,  "  I  am  a  seven  year 
subscriber  to  *  Peterson,'  I  have  Ukon  half  a  doien  others, 
but  consider  it  the  cheapest  and  best." 
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babe  or  child.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  diet  allowed  and 
the  treatment  instituted,  are  decidedly  ii^urious,  and 
valuable  time  to  the  child   Is   unwisely   permitted   to 


BY  ABKAV.  UVBZBT,  K.  D. 

No.  V.—MABAsinji. 

A  neglected  dlarhea,  or  badly  treated  dysenteric  affec- 
tion, in  young  chUdreI^  when  teething  or  otherwise,  oflon 
terminates  in  a  chronic  Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  involv- 
ing the  isolated  mucous  follicles  here  and  there  in  the 
raucous  membrane,  and  passes  into  a  protracted  andoftimes 
fatal  emaciation  or  waste,  known  as  maramnui,  or  consump- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

This  disease,  as  Just  stated.  Is,  in  most  instance*,  the  result 
of  neglected  dysentery  or  diarrhea,  which  tho  mother  "feels 


easy  about,"  as  she  attributes  every  disorder  of  this  kind  to 
"the  teeth,"  till  her  attention  is  attracted  at  last  (and 
alarmed)  by  the  rafrfd  and  progressive  emaciation  of  her 
This  common  oorror  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  the 
age  at  which  mansmus  oommonly  commences,  or  occurs,  is 
from  three  months  to  two  years.  In  these  oaess  the  observant 
mother  will  notice  that  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  in 
the  first  place,  are  unhealthy,  and  generally  too  frequent, 
consisting  either  of  mucus,  or  puss-like  matter,  alternating 
with  more  solid  fsMes,  composed  of  undigested  food.  When 
meat  or  potatoes  are  given  to  the  child,  these  will  be  seen 
evacuated  noariy  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
swallowed.  In  some  cases  the  stomach  r^ects  the  food 
soon  after  it  has  been  taken;  but  whether  the  food  be  re- 
tained or  vomited,  emaciation  proceeds  with  rapid  strides. 
Tho  absorbent  vessels  imbibe  every  particle  of  ikt  originally 
deposited  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  At  length  an  ob- 
scure fever  of  remittent  or  hectic  character  attends  the 
complaint;  the  child  becomes,  as  It  were,  a  liring  skeleton ; 
the  skin  dry,  tawny,  or  withered,  literally  adhering  to  tho 
bones;  tho  eyes  sunk  within  the  hollow  orbits,  and  the 
patient  thus  deprived  of  all  nutrition,  and  its  withered 
frame  robbed  of  its  own  active  elements,  sinks  into  an  un- 
timely grave. 

The  cause  of  this  emaciation  is  the  peculiar  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  intestinal  mucous  surfisce,  thickened,  slimed 
over,  and  more  or  less  coated  with  fklse  membranes,  which 
prevents  the  process  of  assirriclation  of  food  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  custom,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Coley,  to  consider  all  children  irrecoverably  advanced  in 
this  disease,  when  the  emaciation  Js  excessive,  and  the  skin 
arid,  and  closely  adhering  to  the  bones,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  the  most  anxious  and  affectionate  parents  to  be- 
lieve recovery  possible.  And  yet  "  there  is  no  disease  in 
which  cures  may  be  performed  by  medicine  under  such  un- 
promising circumstances  as  this."  Tho  very  nature  qC  ma- 
rasmus demands  the  adoption  of  means  that  will  restore  to 
a  healthy  condition,  that  internal  surfbce  of  intestinal  canal, 
clear  it  of  morbid  secretions  and  ihlse  membranes,  so  that  the 
elements  of  growth  and  vigor  may  again  be  imUbed.  Hence 
all  astringents  and  opiates  must  be  sedulously  avoided  by 
both  mother  and  physician.  They  never  have,  and  never 
will  cure  these  cases. 

The  former  interrupts  nature  In  her  efforts  to  cast  off 
false  membranes,  or  other  vicious  products  of  inflammation, 
and  the  latter  tends  to  restain  all  natural  secretions.  They 
$hould  he  whoOy  abandofud  by  mothen^  at  they  valine  the  livee 
of  their  tnnoeai/c,  but  instead  thereof  (and  this  advice  may 
be  called  rank  old-school  practice)  from  half  to  one  or  two 
grains  of  calomel,  witiione  to  six  grains  of  Jalap,  or  instead 
of  the  latter,  from  two  to  ten  grains  of  rhubarb,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  nm^  be  given  every  third  morning, 
and  on  each  intermediate  day  fbom  a  half  to  a  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  should  be  administered.  And  this  course 
should  be  steadily  pursued  until  the  unnatural,  purulent, 
and  unassimilated  discharges  from  the  bowels  have  ceased. 
To  attain  this  end,  however,  may  require  weeks  or  months ; 
ncvertheloes,  every  purgative  dose  will  be  found  to  diminieh 
the  pus  and  undigested  evacuations,  and  the  child  will  pro- 
gressively improve  in  appetite,  temper,  and  appearance. 
As  recovery  proceeds,  or  as  convalescence  is  established,  (ho 
nrine  becomes  augmented,  the  skin  acquires  a  more  soft 
and  natural  feel,  and  the  muscles  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves. In  those  cases  where  tho  stomach  ri^octs  all  food, 
raiall  doses  of  quinine  must  be  given  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
'  in  connection  with  the  treatment  mentioood  above. 
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HOBTIOULTUBAL. 

Bo§s8  FOR  WiKTMi  Bloomiko.— In  growing  mm  for  the 
window,  the  plants  should  be  procured  in  spring.    They 
■hoald  he  of  'mall  siie,  and,  as  a  matter  of  ouurae,  should 
be  perfecay  healthy  at  the  start   We  thus  obtain  a  cheaper 
and  reaUy  better  foundation  for  future  operations  than 
when  a  laige  plant  In  fuU  bloom  is  procured.    The  soil  is 
an  important  item,  and  should  be  composed  of  thoroughly 
decayed  sods  and  surface  soil,  (not,  howerer,  from  a  garden,) 
well  enriched  with  good  old  rotted  manure,  mixing  there- 
with  a  little  sharp  sand.    The  Uttie  plant  should  be  potted 
into  a  size  Urger  pot  than  the  one  in  which  it  had  been 
preriously  grown.    Place  it  in  a  warm,  ronny  window,  Book 
it  thoroughly,  at  first,  with  water,  and  protect  it  i^m  the 
strong  light  with  paper,  until  the  leayes  no  longer  wilt 
As  soon  as  the  weather  is  sufflciently  mild,  plunge  the  pots^ 
up  to  the  rim  in  a  cold  &ame,  whitewash  the  glass,  and 
attend  to  the  Tontilaiion  and  watering  every  day,  regulat- 
ing the  same  by  the  state  of  the  weather.    Once  a  week 
give  them  a  weak  solution  of  manure-water,  and  occasion- 
ally turn  them  out  of  the  pots  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
roots.    If  they  are  white,  and  growing,  no  fear  need  be  en- 
tertained about  the  tops  being  green  and  flourishing.    As 
soon  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  fibres  around  the  outside 
of  the  ball  of  soil,  the  plant  may  be  shifted  into  a  size  larger 
pot;  but  always  bear  in  mind  that  one  inch  larger  in  dia- 
meter will  always  be  sufficient,  as  plants  are  not  unfhy 
quently  ii^ured  by  giving  them  too  large  a  rite.    In  water- 
ing, always  sprinkle  the  foliage  well;   it  refreshes  and 
Invigorates  It  wonderfully.    Some  growers  often  mulch  the 
snrfiu^e  of  the  pots  with  a  little  tan-bark,  or,  what  is  better, 
rotted  manure ;  never  nse  it  fresh  from  the  stables.    This 
tends  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  cool  in  hot  weather.    As 
the  excessively  hot  weather  approaches,  the  frame  should 
be  made'to  ilope  to  the  north,  and  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  Bash  should  be  raised  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  and  ftstcned  with  a  short  prop ;  but  as  the  sun 
declines,  it  must  be  lowered  and  closed  entirely  at  sunset. 
Insects,  of  eoune,  will  annoy  the  novice,  as  they  do  the  old 
gardener;  but  the  green-fly  is  easily  killed  with  a  slight 
fumie^lon  of  tobacco-smoke,  care  being  taken  not  to  bum 
the  foliage  by  allowing  it  to  blaae ;  and  mildew  may  be 
driven  off  by  dusting  the  foliage  with  flour  of  sulphur* 
Etoth-worms  in  the  soil  are  sometimes  very  annoying.    To 
obviate  this  plague,  the  pots  should  be  sunk  in  coal-ashes. 
If  at  any  time  a  plant  should  look  sickly,  and  cease  to  grow, 
the  best  plan  is  to  head  it  back,  curtail  the  roots,  and  give 
It  a  smaUer  pot,  with  firesh  soiL    By  autumn  we  thus  havo 
usually  a  strong,  healthy  plant  for  our  winter  enjoyment, 
and  it  will  be  a  never-falling  souroe  of  pleasure  if  kept  in 
perfect  health.    In  selecting  varieties,  by  all  means  choose 
the  tea^roees.    They  are  much  better  adapted  for  pot  cul- 
ture than  any  other  class,  are  usually  very  profiise  bloomerst 
exceedingly  fragrant,  delicate  in  color,  and  compact  in 
growth.    A  truism  in  rose-growing  is,  that  those  who  really 
love  flowen  always  have  good  luck ;  for  the  fact  is,  such 
always  tend  them  weiL 


lY.  Loosen  all  tight  articles  of  clothing  about  the  neck 
and  chest. 

Y.  See  that  the  tongue  is  pulled  forward,  if  it  foils  back 
into  the  throat  By  taking  hold  of  it  with  a  handkerchief; 
it  wiU  not  slip. 

YI.  If  the  breathing  has  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  it  must  be 
stimulated  by  pressure  of  the  chest  with  the  hands,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  breathing;  forcibly  expelling  the  air 
lirom  the  lungs,  and  allowing  it  to  re-enter  and  expand  them 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs.    Bemember  that  this  ib  thb 

MOST  IMPOBTAXT  STEP  07  ALL. 

To  do  it  readily,  lay  the  person  on  his  back,  with  a 
cushion,  pillow,  or  some  firm  substance,  under  his  shool- 
ders  ;  then  press,  with  the  flat  of  the  hands,  aver  the  lower 
port  of  the  hreaU-bone,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen^ 
keeping  up  a  regular  repetition  and  relaxation  of  pressure 
tieenljf  or  thirty  timea  a  mimUe.  A  pressure  of  thirty  pouMde 
may  be  applied  with  safety  to  a  grown  person. 

Yn.  Bub  the  limbs  with  the  hands,  or  with  dry  sloths, 
constantiy,  to  aid  the  circulation,  and  keep  the  body 
warm. 

VIII.  As  soon  as  the  person  can  swallow,  give  a  table- 
spoonful  of  spirits  in  hot  water,  or  some  warm  ooffea  or  tea* 

IX.  Work  deliberately.  Do  not  give  up  too  quickly, 
SuccetB  has  rewarded  the  ^ort*  of  Koutb, 


HEALTH    DEPABTMENT. 

BEnomtHO  Bbownsd  Psrsoks.— The  Humane  Society  of 
Massachusetts  has  published  the  following  directions  for 
restoring  persons  apparently  dead  from  drowning: 

I.  Lose  no  time.    Garry  out  these  directions  on  the  spot. 

IL  Bemove  the  froth  and  mucus  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

III.  Ilold  the  body, /or  a  fnti  feconrU  only,  with  the  h«ftd 
banging  down,  so  that  the  water  may  run  out  of  the  lungs 
and  windpipe. 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 

4(^  Every  Receipt  in  IMm  Coob-Book  hoe  heem  teeled  by  a 
praetieaX  korndteeper. 

VXATB. 

Bwlm  Mode  of  Blevmg  a  Leg  of  Lamft.— Take  a  Joint  of  the 
above  meat,  and  dredge  it  well  with  flonr,  lay  it  in  a  clean 
stew-pan,  with  half  a  pound  of  ftt»h  butter.  Cover  it  down 
close,  and  let  it  simmer  for  one  hour  over  a  very  slow  fire. 
Then  put  Into  the  ^n  with  the  meat  two  large  lettuces,  cut 
up  small,  two  ftrcsh  cucumbers,  sliced,  with  the  rinds  left  on. 
Let  th««e  simm<»r  for  another  hour  over  a  similar  fire,  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  mace.  Before  taking  your  joint 
up,  place  in  the  stew-pan  a  scorched  onion,  entire.  When 
done,  remove  the  meat  into  a  deep  dish,  pouring  the  liquor 
over. 

Calf^$  Liter  and  Bocoa.— This  is  commonly  tossed  in  butter. 
The  liver,  sliced  moderately  thin,  is  fint  dressed,  and  the 
rashers  of  bacon  afterward.  Serve  garnished  with  the 
latter.  Calf's  liver  may  also  be  iried.  Dip  the  slices  into 
seasoned  beaten  eggs  and  olive-oil.  Fry  quickly.  In  France, 
similarly  shaped  pieces  of  liver  and  bacon  are  skewered  to- 
gcthor,  then  dipped  into  oil,  and  subsequently  sprinkled 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  boiled.  Season  and  serve.  When 
tossed  without  the  bacon,  a  glass  of  wine  may  be  poured 
into  the  pan,  and  served  in  the  dish  with  the  liver. 

Lamb  Pie.— Hake  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast.  The 
breast  of  house-lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  things  that 
can  be  eaten.  It  should  be  very  llghtiy  seasoned  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  the  bone  taken  out,  but  not  the  gristle,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  jelly  gravy  be  put  in  hot;  but  the  pie 
should  not  be  cut  till  cold.  Put  in  two  spoonftils  of  water 
before  baking.  Grass-lamb  makes  an  excellent  pic,  and  may 
either  be  boned  or  not;  but  not  to  bone  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best.  Season  with  only  pepper  and  salt  Put  in  two  spoon- 
fuls of  gravy  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven. 

Venetian  acw.— Take  one  tablespoonful  each,  of  chopped 
\  onion,  parsley,  flour,  and  Parmesan  cheese;  a  litUe  snlt, 
'  pepper,  and  ground  mace.  Mix,  and  sprwid  lietween,  »om.» 
.'  thin  slices  of  veal.  Leave  for  some  hours,  then  stew  in  rich 
J  broth,  with  a  good  piece  of  butter. 
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FASHIONS     FOB     MAT. 


DZUZBTS. 

To  Make  a  2V^.— The  whip  to  pot  oTer  the  trifle  should 
bo  made  the  day  before  it  is  required,  an  keeping  it  for  a 
day  improTes  the  flaTor,  and  makes  it  more  solid.  Put  into 
a  large  bowl  three  ounces  of  pounded  loaf-sugar,  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  one  pint  of  cream,  and  a  small  glass  of  sherry 
or  raisin  wine.  Whisk  these  ingredients  well  in  a  cool 
place,  and  take  off  the  troth  with  a  skimmer  as  fast  as  it 
rises,  and  put  it  on  a  sieve  to  drain.  Continue  the  whisking 
until  there  is  sufficient  of  the  whip,  which  must  be  put 
away  in  a  cool  place  to  drain.  For  the  trifle,  place  six 
small  sponge-cakes,  twelve  macaroons,  and  two  dozen  rata- 
fias, at  the  bottom  of  the  trifle- dish ;  pour  over  thom  half  a 
pint  of  sherry,  or  sweet  wine,  mixed  with  six  tablespounfuls 
of  brandy;  or  if  this  is  considered  too  much,  a  little  less 
brandy,  and  more  wine.  The  cakes  should  be  well  soaked. 
Over  the  caket  put  the  grated  lind  of  a  lemon,  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  cut  into  strips, 
and  a  layer  of  raspberry  or  strawberry  Jam.  Make  a  good 
custard,  and  pour  over  the  cakes;  then  heap  the  whip 
lightly  oTor  the  top,  as  high  as  possible,  and  garnish  with 
strips  of  bright  currant-jelly,  crystalixed  sweetmeats,  or 
flowers. 

Onmge  PHddimg.—Onte  the  yellow  part  of  a  smooth, 
deep-«olored  orange,  and  of  a  lemon,  into  a  saucer,  and 
squeeze  in  their  Juice,  taking  out  all  their  seeds.  Stir  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  four  ounces  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
to  a  cream.  Beat  three  eggs  as  light  as  possible,  and  stir 
them  gradnally  into  the  pan  of  butter  and  sugar.  Add, 
gradually,  a  spoonful  of  brandy  and  wine,  and  a  toaspoonful 
of  rose-water,  and  then,  by  degrees,  the  orange  aud  lemon. 
Stir  well  together.  Having  prepared  a  sheet  of  pufT-poate, 
made  of  flvo  ounces  of  sifted  flour,  and  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  spread  the  sheet  in  a  buttered  soup-plate ;  trim  and 
notch  the  edges,  rnd  then  turn  in  the  mixture.  Bake  it 
about  thirty  minutes,  in  a  moderate  oven.  Qrate  loaf-sugar 
over  It. 

FotMOa  Oeam.— Put  one  pint  of  milk,  and  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  in  a  sauce-pan.  Let  them  get  hot  over  a  slow  fire ; 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  to  which  add  the  sweetonod 
milk.  Flavor  with  vanilla  to  taste;  put  the  mixture  into  a 
Jug,  and  place  the  Jug  in  a  sauco-pan  of  boiling  water.  Stir 
with  a  wooden  spoon  one  way,  until  it  thickens.  Do  not 
allow  It  to  boil,  or  it  will  be  full  of  lumps.  Take  it  off  the 
fire;  stir  in  one  ounce  of  idnglafls,  which  should  be  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  boiled 
for  two  or  thre«»  minutes.  Pour  the  cream  in  a  mould  wot- 
ted with  cold  water;  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to  set,  and  turn 
out  carefully  on  a  dish. 

Bakeufttt  Pudding.— Uno  a  shallow  dish  with  puff-paste » 
place  OTer  it  a  thin  layer  of  any  any  kind  of  preserve.  Fill 
the  dish  with  the  following:  Two  ounces  of  rusks,  or 
bread-crumbs,  soaked  in  one  pint  of  milk,  boiling;  four 
eggs,  leaving  out  ofle  white,  and  sweetened  to  your  taste. 
Bake  about  an  hour.  A  little  cinnamon  boiled  in  the  milk 
la  an  improvement 

TOILXT  AKD  SAIIITART. 

Pbmadefor  liemoffing  WVinJfefe*.— Take  two  ounces  of  the 
Juice  of  onions,  the  same  quantity  of  the  white  Illy,  the 
same  of  honey,  and  one  ounce  of  white  wax ;  put  the  whole 
into  anew  earthen  pipkin  till  the  wax  is  melted  ;  teko  the 
pfpkin  off  the  fire,  and  In  order  to  mix  the  whole  together 
keepstirringitwith  a  wooden  spatula  till  it  prows  quite 
cold.  Ton  will  then  have  an  excellent  ointment  for  remov- 
ing wrinkles.  It  must  be  applied  at  night,  on  going  to  bed, 
and  not  wiped  off  till  the  morning.  J 

To  CUtaue  Umg  Hair.— Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  x*ith  ^ 
a  pint  of  son  water.  Apply  It  irann,  and  afterward  wash  it  \ 
out  with  wann  water.  ^ 


DetxKitimk  of  Sar$apariUa,—TBke  four  ounces  of  the  root, 
slice  it  down,  put  the  slices  into  four  pints  of  wat«r,  and 
simmer  for  four  hours.  Take  out  the  sarsaparilla,  and  beat 
it  into  a  maah ;  put  it  into  the  liquor  again,  and  boil  down 
to  two  pints ;  then  strain  and  cool  the  liquor.  Dose,  a  wine- 
glasflftil  three  times  a  day.    Use— to  purify  the  blood. 

Lemon  Cream  for  8uubHm  or  Freeldea. — Put  two  spoonfuls 
of  sweet  cream  into  half  a  pint  of  new  milk ;  squeeze  into 
it  the  Juice  of  a  lemon ;  add  half  a  glass  of  good  brandy,  and 
a  little  alum  and  loaf-eugar.  Boil  the  whole,  skim  it  well, 
and  when  cool,  put  it  on  one  side  for  use. 

Odcken  Tea. — Cut  up  a  fowl  in  small  pieces,  taking  off  the 
skin;  put  it  into  an  earthen  veeftel,  with  some  salt  and 
three  pints  of  water;  let  it  boil  three  hours.  Strain  it ;  set 
it  to  cool  six  or  eight  hours;  then  take  off  the  fat.  The  tea 
wiUbelikcaJeUy. 

MTSCXLLANE0V8. 

Making  JnAr.— The  following  simple  directions  for  making 
durable  marking  ink  may  perhaps  be  useful,  as  that  which 
is  commonly  sold  is  not  always  good.  Put  two  pennyworth 
lunnr  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver)  into  half  a  tableepoonful  of 
gin,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  ink  is  fit  for  uso.  The  linen 
to  be  marked  must  first  be  wetted  with  a  strong  solution  of 
common  soda,  and  be  thoroughly  dried  before  the  Ink  is 
used  upon  it.  The  color  will  be  faint  at  first,  but  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  or  the  fire,  it  will  become  quite  black,  and 
very  endurable. 

A  Cheap  Fitter.— Put  a  piece  of  sponge  at  the  bottom  of  a 
largo  flower-pot,  and  fill  the  pot  three-quarters  full  with 
clean,  sharp  sand,  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  mixed  in 
equal  parts.  Lay  upon  this  mixture  a  piece  of  linen  or 
woolen  cloth,  so  as  to  hang  over  the  sides.  Tho  water 
poured  through  this  will  come  out  at  the  bottom  clean  aud 
pure.  The  cloth  must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  sand  and 
charcoal,  as  well  as  tho  sponge,  washed  and  occasionally 
changed. 

CUoMmg  Mkrrort  is  an  easy  operation  when  rightly  under- 
stood. 1  ho  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  in  cleaning  a 
mirror,  to  use  only  the  softest  articles,  lest  the  glass  should 
be  scratched.  It  should  flrst  be  dusted  with  a  feather-brush, 
then  washed  over  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  spirits,  to  remove 
the  fly-spots.  After  this  it  should  be  dusted  with  the  pow- 
der-blue in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and  finally  polished  with  an 
old  silk  handkerchief. 

BiM.— Paint  should  be  more  often  swept  than  acmbbed, 
for  too  fk^uent  scrubbing  causes  it  to  decay.  Use  as  littla 
soap  as  poaaible,  and  wash  it  off  with  plenty  of  clean  water, 
to  prevent  discoloration. 


FASHIONS   FOR   MAT. 

Fxo.  t.— Carwaok-Drebs.— The  under-dress  is  of  black 
silk,  with  a  narrow  knife-plaited  flounce.  The  front  of  tha 
waist  and  sleeves  are  also  of  black  silk.  Tlic  over-drem, 
and  all  the  waist  except  the  vest-front,  are  of  white  silk 
damask.  Tho  over-skirt  is  very  long,  and  finished  around 
the  bottom  with  a  narrow  knife-plaiting.  It  is  slightly 
open  in  fh)nt,  over  tho  black  ralk  under-dress,  and  is  tied 
together  with  black  ribbon  bows.  Tho  waist  is  high  at  the 
back,  and  cut  square  in  fttjnt.  Bonnet  of  black  chip,  fticed 
with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  white 
feathers. 

FlO.  II.— TRAVRMWO-DREflB  OT  HTRTLK-OrKEN  CAWTKEIR. 

— The  flounce  at  the  back  is  of  a  deep  knife>p]aiting,  headed 
by  a  plain  nifile,  with  black  silk  points  set  in.  Tlie  troni 
(it  the  dress  has  three  rows  of  green  woolen  friuge.  put  on 
in  points.  The  over-dreas  has  waist  and  skirt  cut/n  one; 
Is  vory  open,  with  the  ftont  tamed  back,  and  faced  with 


FABHIONti     FOB     MAY. 
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black  Bilk,  and  caught  bj  a  sreen  ribbon  bow.  Tbe  collar.  ( 
reTens  aad  cuHii,  are  of  black  silk.  Hat  of  black  felt,  with  I 
a  bird  on  one  side,  and  a  long,  green  gauze  net.  | 

Fio.  iu.~WALU3io-DnnB  or  £cbu  Batuu.— The  ekirt  \ 
is  trinuned  with  narrow  knife-pIaiUnga,  and  a  biae  band  of  \ 
white  and  brown  plaid  lemounmc  The  waint  and  dnipery  1 
on  the  npper  part  of  the  skirt  i»  also  of  white  and  brown  I 
plaid  ttmmrimt.    Straw  bonnet  trinuned  with  popples.  \ 

Fio.  iT.—CAUUAOK-Daxas  of  Geum  Silb.— The  nnder>  \ 
skirt  is  richly  trimmed  with  miBes  and  plaitings  of  green 
•ilk.  The  oreiHizess  is  of  soft  figured  silk,  of  an  apple-green 
shade,  made  in  polonaise  style,  and  trimmed  with  a  kniib- 
plaiting  of  the  darker  silk.  Chip  bonnet,  woond  with  green 
TelTet,  and  trimmed  with  feathers. 

Fzo.  v^— WAXJUJso-DBJMi  or  Gray  amd  Wbitb  Summui 
giLK.— Both  the  upper  and  under-ekirts  are  trimmed  with 
narrow  bias  bands  of  black  silk,  and  a  pnfflng  of  tbe  gray 
and  white  silk  finishes  the  edge  of  the  upper-skirt.  Saequo 
of  ecru  cashmere,  trimmed  with  braids  and  fringe  of  brown. 
White  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  black  TeWet. 

Fio.  TX.>-l5DooE-DRxa»  or  tbrt  Lioht-Grat  GAsmcERX.— 
The  Princees  tunic  ii  Tery  long  Jn  front,  and  short  at  the 
baok.  SleeTe  fastened  at  the  wrist  with  three  buttons,  with 
throe  rerers  of  silk  abore.  Bemf-train  skirt,  trimmed  at 
tbe  back  with  three  knife-plaltlngs  of  silk.  This  train  is 
moonted  with  gathers  Just  below  the  waist,  and  (alls  oTer 
the  plain  gray  silk  petticoat 

Fio.  Tix.— IjrnooB-DRZM  or  Black  Silk.— There  is  a  demi- 
tnin  at  the  back,  untrimmed,  but  laid  in  large  box-plaits  at 
the  top.  The  front  is  trimmed  with  kniCs-plaitlngs,  rufllea, 
and  bows  of  relvot.  Where  the  fhmt  Joins  the  skirt,  there 
are  three  narrow  blaa  fblds  of  sitk,  extending  the  length  of 
the  skirt    Ooee,  high-fltUng  waist 

GiarxRALBxif  arks.— We  glre,  as  usual,  seTeral  Indications 
of  the  coming  fashions.  Though  now,  as  heretofore,  crery 
woman  dictates  her  own  style,  provided  she  wean  her  hair 
off  the  side  of  the  face  in  front,  close  to  the  sides,  and  rather 
high  on  the  top.  Her  dresses  must  also  be  clinging  still, 
and  we  are  afrsld  we  must  say  that  skirts  threaten  to  be 
longer  for  walking.  Only  tbe  sensible  people  will  wear  tbe 
short  skirt,  which  barely  touches  the  ground.  To  Illustrate 
our  remarks  about  tbe  hair,  we  giro  four  eogmTlngs  of  the 
newest  stylos,  which  can  be  modified  aocoiding  to  taste. 
We  also  give  a  gray  straw  hat,  and  a  black  chip  hat  In 
the  gray  straw,  the  brim,  which  is  wide,  Is  lowered  over  the 
forehead,  and  turned  up  at  the  back  under  a  large  bow  of 
natte  ^SUe  aad  gray  velret  The  edge  is  bound  with  gray 
gsloon.  A  torMule  of  gray  relrot  round  the  crown,  and  a 
bouquet  of  gray  feathers  curling  orer  it 

The  black  hat  is  intended  for  a  young  girl.  The  brim, 
which  is  lined  with  black  TeWet,  is  bound  with  a  basket- 
wcTcn  galoon,  and  is  turned  up  on  the  left  side  with  a  large 
yelTet  bow.  Small  tips  of  curled  feathers  are  arranged  to 
cross  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  ]rialt  ronnd  the  crown.  A 
long  feather  curls  over  the  top. 

We  also  give  a  pocket  and  sleeve  for  a  morning  dress. 
Hie  robe  is  made  of  fancy  woolen  material,  striped  ecru  and 
blue.  The  round  pocket  Is  ooquiUe  at  the  top,  with  a  don- 
ble  box-plait,  fastened  down  with  an  ecru  and  blue  bow. 
The  lining  of  the  pocket  Is  plain  blue  silk.  The  sleeve, 
rounded  at  the  wrists,  lastens  with  a  button;  a  bow  at 
the  side. 

The  new  dress  goods  are  unusually  beantlftil  this  spring. 
Borne  an  of  a  thin  silk,  with  a  kind  of  satin  finish,  exqui- 
sltely  brocaded,  and  most  soft  and  pliable.  These,  however, 
aro  only  suitable  for  more  dressy  occasions,  and  cost  fh>m 
three  to  four  dollan  a  yard,  thongh  those  of  an  inferior 
quality  aro  sold  for  two  or  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  yard, 
single  width.  In  some  the  colors  are  blue  and  white,  pink 
and  whit9,  etc,  or  two  shadee  of  blue,  or  pink,  or 
to  alhg^  %  dark  bind  is  omnMnad  with  a 


grenadines  have  brocaded  figures  on  them,  but  these  aro  of 
one  color;  as  prune,  chestnut-brown,  myrtle-green,  etc 
Many  lower-priced  goods  aro  made  to  imitate  these  very 
expensive  ones,  and  look  very  well  in  the  piece.  Percales, 
chintzee,  etc.,  are  usually  set  figures  on  daric  blue,  red,  pur- 
ple, or  brown  ground.  These  aro  to  be  used  for  the  over- 
dress; the  petticoat  to  be  made  of  a  plain  material  of  the 
color  of  the  ground  of  the  over-dresa. 

Thk  Cciram  Waist  is  as  popular  as  ever.  The  sleeves 
for  street  wear  aro  usually  of  the  coat  style,  close-fitUng, 
with  rather  plain  cnflb.  Tbe  seams  on  the  shoulder  aro 
stlU  made  short,  making  the  sleeves  set  in  the  body  high  up. 
OvxR-tKiRTS  are  made  veiy  k>ng,  espeeially  in  front 
Saoquxs,  Bolmaki,  and  Hamtlxb,  of  various  shapes,  aro 
worn.  Some  of  each  of  them  have  veryl  ong  fronts.  A  gray 
mantle,  which  has  Just  been  imported,  with  a  soft  woolen 
suit,  h.is  the  mantle  short  at  the  back,  somewhat  of  the  dol- 
man style,  over  the  arms,  and  with  very  long,  sqnaro  tabs 
in  front  Various  kinds  of  braid  are  much  used  to  trim 
these  wraps ;  steel  braid.  Or  steel  and  black,  gold  and  green, 
and  many  other  combinations,  suiting  the  garment,  in  color, 
are  much  used. 

BoxKETB  are  of  various  ahapea,  as  we  have  before  aald; 
but  the  most  popular,  perhaps,  Is  that  which  Is  rather  dose 
at  the  sidee,  and  high  in  front  Flowere  aro  used  proftisely 
as  a  trimming ;  and  never  wore  flowen  moro  beantlihL  Sen 
lace  Is  ako  much  used. 


CHILDBKN*S  FASHIONS. 

Fxo.  I.— Drus  or  a  Girl  from  Fivr  to  Six  Txuw  ov 
AoR.— The  dress  is  of  bege,  Holland,  or  linen.  The  front  la 
in  the  Princess  btyle,  and  the  back  Is  kilt  plaited.  A  sash 
of  the  same  material,  scalloped  around  the  edge,  and  bound 
with  braid,  encircles  the  waist  Tbe  sailor-collar  and  cnlT 
are  bound  in  tbe  same  way.  Wlde4>rimmed  straw  hat, 
trimmed  with  field  flowers. 

Fio.  n.— a  Yovko  Girl's  Drus  or  Orat  Bnai,  Trim* 
vzn  WITH  Bias  Bakm  or  Blur  Bilk.— Two  rows  of  laiga 
buttons  ornament  the  plain  part  of  the  front  of  the  drssa. 
A  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  crosses  tbe  breast  in  fh>nt,  and  is 
tied  in  a  careless  knot  at  tbe  waist  behind.  Gray  chip  hat» 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbons. 

Fio.  III.— LnTLx  Child*i  Dbim  of  ecru  linai^  richly 
bndded. 
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NOTICES. 

4^  In  Rnmrnio,  for  **  Peterson's  Magadne,**  name,  at 
tbe  top  of  your  letter,  your  postH>flice,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  procuro  a  poet-offlco  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
poetofDce  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  ba 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  Natltaal  banks,  and  re- 
gister your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  CBAXLii  J. 
PcrRRSon,  No  806  Chestnut  Street  PhiUdelphia. 

49-  Persons  ordering  the  Magaxine  from  agents,  or  dealt 
erv,  must  look  to  them  for  the  supply  of  the  woriL  Tha 
publisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

49*  When  the  direction  of  a  Magazine  Is  to  be  changed, 
say  at  what  poet-ofllce  it  was  received,  as  weU  as  the  one  it 
is  to  be  sent  to  in  fritnre. 

49*  Contributors,  who  wish  to  preserve  their  artlelea» 
must  keep  copies  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  return 
manuscripts  that  we  cannot  use. 

49"  No  subscription  received,  at  dub  prices,  for  less  than 
a  yMir.  Gab  subscribers  must  begin  with  either  the  January 
or  th<«  July  number. 

49*  Back  numbers  for  1873, 1874,  and  1876,  mtj  ba  had 
of  the  nrincipal  agents  or  of  the  pnbltihar 
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WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

iUTOHATIG 

SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Awarded  the  grand  "Gold  Medal  of  Progresi,"  of  the 
Americau  Inttitnte,  NoTember,  1875,  and  the  **  Scott  Legacj 
Medal,"  of  the  JfnuikliQ  luittitute,  October,  1875. 

NO  OTHER  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WOBLD 
HAS  AN  "AUTOMATIC  TENSION,"  OB  ANY  OTHEB 
OP  ITS  CHAKACTEBISTIC  FEATCBES. 

CorreepoDdence  and  investigation  solicited. 

irtllcox  and  Qlbbs  Sewliiff  Maeliliie  Co., 
658  Broadway,  Hew  York. 
U27  Claestnat  Street,  PliUadelplila. 
Branches  in  Leading  Cities. 
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A  WEEK  to  Agents,  Old  and  Young,  Male  ond  Fe- 
male, In  their  locality.  Terms  and  ODTFIT  FIl££. 
Address  P.  0.  TICKER Y  A  CO.,  Angiwta,  Maine. 

BEAVTIFUIi 

FLOWERS 

Delivered  free  of  cost  per  mail  at  yonr  door.  Splendid 
assortment  of  B0SE8,  six  for  fl.OO,  thirteen  ft>r  $2.00. 
Bend  for  New  Deacriptlre  Catalogne  of  Plants  gratis. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  4;  TBrOMAS, 
Cherry  HiU  Numwlea, West  Cheater,  Pm. 

DEBILITY  AND  NERVOUSNESS  OP  WOMEN. 

New  Methods  for  Self-Cure  (of  afifections  general  and 
local)  without  drugs,  in  Dr.  Oeorge  H.  Taylor's  Diseases 
OF  WoMEic.  Mailed  for  $1.50.  Summary  of  book  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamp.    WOOD  Sc  CO.,  17  S.  68th  Street,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  GENUINE  I     BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  I 

THOMSON'S 

PATENT 

Glove-Fitting  Corsets! 

EACH  CORSET 

STAMPED 


EIEUTCBIDES 

OP 

FINISH, 

AXS  XACn 

A  PERFECT  FIT. 


THOMSON'S  GLOTE-PrmNO  are  the  MOST  PEB- 
FECT,  DURABLE  ANDEC0N0MICALC0B8ETSMADE. 

They  give  entire  batispactiok.    Every  lady  mho  has  worn 
them  recommends  them.    Be  Subji  so  Get  the  Gekuxkb. 

A  NOVELTY —THOMSON'S   PATENT  SOLID 

FASTENING  CAPPED  CORSET  STEELS. 
They  ara  UNBBEAKABLE,  and  their  fimtenings  do  not 
abrade  the  dress.  For  sale  by  flr«t-class  dealers  everywhere. 

THOMSON,  LANGDON  A  CO.,  N.  T. 

Sole  Importers  and  Patentees  for  tlie  IT.  S. 


LADIES'  FANCY  WORK. 

LADIES,  JUST  THE  BOOK  FOR  TOU. 

LADIES'  FANCY  WOBK,  a  new  book,  Jnst  published, 
devoted  to  Feather  Work,  Paper  Flowers,  Fire  Screens,  Shrines, 
Kustic  Pictures,  a  charming  series  of  designs  for  Easter 
Crohoes,  Straw  Ornaments,  Shell  Flowers  and  Shell  Work, 
Bead  Bfoeaic  and  Fish  Scale  Embroidery,  Hair  Work,  Card- 
br»ard  Ornaments,  Fancy  Rubber  Work,  Cottage  Foot  Rests. 
Window  Garden  Decorations,  ^liun^B^^ting,  Grecian  and 
Oriputol  Painting,  Crochet  Work,  Fret-Work,  designs  in 
Embroidery,  Java  Canvas  Work,  and  an  immense  number  of 
designs  of  other  fancy  work,  to  delight  all  lovers  of  household 
art  and  recreation.  300  pages,  260  illustrations.  Price  |1.50» 
sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  or  for  sale  by  all  book  stores.  (Ready 
March  15.) 

HOUSEHOLD  ELEGANCIES.  A  pplendfd  book  on  honse- 
bold  art,  devoted  to  s  moltltiidA  of  topics,  iuteresting  to  ladies 
everywhere.  Among  the  most  popular  subjects  are  Transpap 
rencies  on  Glass,  Leaf  Work,  Autumn  Leaves,  Wax  Work, 
Painting,  Leather  Work,  Picture  Frames,  Brackets,  Wall 
Pockets,  Work  Boxes  and  Baskets,  Straw  Work,  Skeleton 
Leaves,  Hair  Work,  Shell  Work,  Mosaic,  Crosses,  Cardboard 
Work,  Worsted  Work,  Spatter  Work,  Mosses,  Cone  Work, 
etc.  Hundreds  of  exquisite  illnstratlons  decorate  the  pages, 
which  are  full  to  overflowing  with  hints  and  devices  to  every 
lady,  how  to  ornament  her  home  cheaply,  tastefully,  and 
delightfully,  with  fancy  articles  of  her  own  construction.  By 
for  the  mottt  popular  and  elegant  gift  book  of  the  year— 300 
pages.  Price  $1.60,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  or  for  sale  by  all 
book  stores. 

WINDOW  GABDENINO,  By  HimtT  T.  Wtluavs,  Enrrom 
Tbb  Ladies'  Flobal  Cabihet.  An  elegant  book  with  250  flno 
engravings  and  300  pages,  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  all 
plants  suitable  for  window  culture,  directions  fur  their  treat- 
ment, and  practical  Information  about  plants  and  flowers  for 
the  parlor,  conservatory,  wardian  case  fernery,  or  window 
garden.  Price  $1.60,  by  mail,  poet-paid.  For  sale  at  all  book 
stores. 

THE  LADIES*  FLOBAL  CABINET  AND  PICTOEIAL  HOME  COMPANION,  devoted  to  Household  Elegancies, 
Ilousekeepinfr,  Art,  HurIc,  Home  Puts,  Ladie*'  Fancy  Work,  Society,  Amusements,  Flowers,  Window  Gardening,  Cottages, 
etc.  THE  PHETTIKST  LADIK8' PAPER  IN  AMERICA.  BEAUTIFULLY  I LLUSTBATED.  $1.30  per  ]Beur.  Agents 
wanted.    Specimen  copies,  10  cents.    Address  BENBY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Pablliher,  46  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
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maUer,  ha  shook  himse.f  like  a  water-dog,  and  j 
began  to  spring  up  the  rooky  path,  three  steps  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  return  the  p(Hrtrfi>Uo. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  the  young  lady,  as  he 
came  near.  *'  It  was  unpardonable.  If  I  had 
not  been  so  rude  you  would  not  have  fallen." 
Charley  had  now  recoTered  Ids  self-possession. 
"  It  is  I  who  am  unpardonable,"  he  said,  with 
a  low  bow,  "for  presenting  myself  to  a  lady  in 
Each  a  guise." 

**  And  to  whom  am  I  indebted  ?"  It  was  the 
sweetest  yoioe  Charley  had  ever  iMard. 

He  took  out  his  oard-ease,  and  fortunntely 
found  a  card  not  too  wet  to  offer  her. 

She  read  it,  slowly,  to  herselt  **  Mr.  Charles 
Stafforrl,"  she  repeated,  aloud.  Then  she  looked 
at  liim  deliberately. 

''But  you  are  standing  here  in  your  wet 
clothes,"  she  said,  with  a  blush,  «|  if :  just  recol- 
lecting it.  "  Pn^,  hasten  borne,  tor  you  will 
catch  cold." 

''Am  I  to  take  that  as  adJHWissal,  Miss  Der^ 
went?"  said  Charley,  bowing  and  smiling. 

''How  did  you  leajrn  my  nane?"  she  aaidj 
looking  up  quickly. 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  noncha- 
lantly replied  CSutrley* .  * 

"  You  are  not  a  d^ectivet  off  dvty,  are  you?" 
f^e  said,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  No.  You  left  your  satchel  u^  th»  cars,  the 
other  day.  A  book  yoit  had  been  reading  £eU 
oat.    Your  name  was  on  the  fly-leaf." 

"  Oh  I  I  remember.  But,  indeed>  indeed,  you 
muat  change  your  dress.  I  shall  never  forgivei 
myself  if  you  get  sick.  Nsy,  if  you  talk,  I  will 
$0.  Good-by."  And  before  he  could  stop  her, 
she  had  darted  down  the  opposite  path,  and  was 
lost  to  sight  in  the  woods  below. 

'*  And  I  never  found  out  w^ere  she  was.  stay- 
ing/' said  Charley,  lugubriously,  as  he  walked 
homewarda.  "  W'hsft  a  stupid  fool  I  have  been  V  * 
He  could  think  of  nothing  but  Miss  Derwent 
sfter  thia.  B&rly  nelt  morning  Jie  was  at  the 
rock  again*  but  he  waited  i]i.'v«iii  to  see  her. 
lie  had  no  better  success  th«  seoeiid  (U^,  nor  the 
third  day.  Meantime,  he  visited;^  the  hotels 
in  the  vicinity,  and  even  inquired  at  the  board* 
ing-houaes.  But  in  vain.  '*She  mua4  be  at 
•ome  private  farm-house,"  be  said,  as  he  re- 
paired, on  the  fourth  day,  to  the  rock,  "  and  I 
ahall  never  see  her  again." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  there  she  sat,  just  be- 
fore him,  quietly  sketching. 

She  looked  up,  st  his  foot-step,  and  nodded 
indifferently.  '*  I  hope  you  did  notcatck  celd,"' 
she  aiid,  beginning  the  conversation.  **BiYt 
your  being  able  to  come  out  is  a  proof  you  did 


not.  1  am  Qnishing  the  sketch  I  began  the  other 
day,"  and  she  held  up  the  p<^pe^,  frankly. 

'*  A  Qool  hand,"  Charley  said  to  himself.  But 
not  to  be  outdone,  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  easy 
assuranoe ;  and  as  he  talked  well,  these  two,  who 
had.  met  but  thrice  before,  soon  got  intimate. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  hMiy  laid  down 
her  pencil,  and  prepared  to  go.  Charley,  of 
oourse,  asked  to.  escort  her  home.  At  first  she 
seemed  to  hesitate,  but  finally  assented. 

As  he  had  expected,  she  was  living  at  a  farm- 
house- *'  I  am  the  only  one  here,  not  of  the 
family,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a  small  phiee,  as  you 
see,  and  there  is  no  parlor." 

"  Which  means  I  am  not  to  be  asked  in  f" 

*'  I  have  no  plaee  to  ask  you,  unlets  jou  sit 
on  the  fence,"  she  replied,  gayly,  '*  as  the  men- 
help  do,  I  believe,  on  Sunday  nights^  when  they 

She  stop^Md  with  a  blnsh.  Her  light  spirits 
had  carried  her  further  than  she  had  in- 
tended. 

"  I  have  cessed  to  be  on  the  fence,"  said  Char- 
ley, pointedly. 

She  blushed  again.  It  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take his  meaning.  But  she  was  not  one  to  be 
discomfited  easily.  "  Take  care  you  have  not 
got  down  Oft  the  wrong  side,"  she  answered, 
laughingly,  and  ran  into  the  houses 

'*  Was  that  h  ship  in  the  fiace  ?"  said  Charley. 
*'  But  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  And, 
faith  !  I  like  her  the  better  for  her  sauciness." 

He  did  not  Want  for  oonfidenee  in  himself, 
you  see,  though  his  confidence  was  a  good  dea) 
shaken,  when,  calling  at  the  fiarm-l^ouse  day  af<J 
ter  day,  he  always  was  told,  *'  not  at  home." 

At  last^  after  several  aUempts,  Charley  found 
Miss  Derwent  in  the  porch,  sketohiag. 

**  You  don't  seem  to  care  to  see  me,"  he  said, 
chagrined,  as  she  Looked  up,  nodding  carelessly. 
'*!  have  been,  here  duly,  for  three  days. '  I 
wouldn't  have  found  you  at  home,  now,  I'm 
afk-aid,  if  it  hadn't  been  raining." 

<'  I  always  go  out  when  I  ens,"  she  replied, 
putting  in  a  bit  of  color  on  one  of  her 'trees. 
Then,  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  she  said,  bluntly, 
"  Besides,  I  don't  like  truants ;  and  you  are  a 
truant,  sir." 

"A  truant  I" 

**  Yes  t  Mr.  Charles  Staffbrd  is  a  person,  aS  I 
suspected  when  I  first  heard  hirname,  of  whom 
I  knew  juirtt  the  least  little  bit.  He  is,  at  this 
very  moment,  a  runaway,  a  truant.  You  cnn't 
deny  it.  Guilt  is  in  your  face,"  she  added,  tri- 
umphantly; as  she  saw  his  crest-fallen  look. 

"  A  runaway,  a  truant  I  "he  stammered,  more 
eosiAiifed  than  ever.  • 
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••  Yea  I  It  means,  sir,"  shaking  her  head,  re- 
provingly, ••  you  are  engaged  to  a  far-away ; 
cooHin,  and  jast  when  you  were  expected  to  Ailfill 
your  engagement,  you  ran  off.  8uch  is  the  gossip, 
at  least,  that  eomes  to  me  from  New  York.  Very 
wicked  of  you  I  Going  about,  under  fldse  pre- 
tences, I  should  say.  How  lucky  my  correspon- 
dent happened  to  tell  me.  Some  poor,  easily- 
deluded  girl,  at  your  hotel,  might  otherwise  hate 
fallen  in  love  with  you,  for  they  say  you  ore  a 
dreadful  flirt.  I  shall  post  you,  all  over  the 
White  MounteiDs,  or  at  least  I  suppcee  I  ought 
to !"     She  laughed,  again,  her  merry  laugh. 

Charley,  driven  to  desperation,  now  told  his 
story,  fie  was  anything  but  the  sel^possessed 
Charley  of  their  first  interriew.  He  polled  at 
his  whiskers,  stammered  for  words,  and  could 
hardly  meet  Miss  Derwent*s  eye. 

*'  I'to  not  seen  her  since  she  was-a  child,'*  he 
concluded.     **  We' ye  no  tastes  in  common *' 

**  How  do  you  know,  if  you  hayen't  seen  her?" 
maliciously  interposed  his  tormentor. 

He  took  a  turn,  half-angrily,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  porch,  and  came  back. 

'*  The  match  was  made  up  for  me,"  he  went 
on,  ignoring  the  interruption.  <' There  can  be 
no  love  in  such  cases-^— " 

«  Love  1  Has  love  anything  to  4e  with  mai^ 
riage,  now-a-days?" 

*'  Don't  poke  f^n  ai  a  fellow,'*  he  pleaded, 
piteously.  <•  I  hate  Miss  Thomdyke.  Yes,  I 
hate  her." 

**  Strong  language,  sir."  And  Miss  Derwent 
put  in  some  more  color  in  some  more  trees.  "  Is 
that  the  way  you  speak  of  all  your  acquaint* 
ances?" 

*'  I  didn't  speak  in  that  way  of  you,  at  any 
rate,"  retorted  Chariey,  brought  to  bay.  ''I — 
I " 

Miss  Derwent  interrupted  him  hastily. 

**  As  we  cannot  be  called  even  aeqoaintancee,** 
she  said,  with  dignity,  **  perhaps  you  had  better 
not  speak  of  me  at  all.  Come,  Mr.  Strafford,  be 
a  good  boy;  go  home  to  your  mother;  marry 
Miss  Qoody  Two  Shoes,  or  whatever  her  name 
is ;  and  live  happily,  as  the  story-books  say,  for* 
ever  after.'* 

She  had  begun  with  great  gravity,  but  now 
her  eyes  were  dancing  with  glee  again. 

««  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  cried  Char- 
ley, coming  to  a  full  stop  directly  in  f^ont  of  her, 
and  with  a  certain  masterfulness  in  his  air  and 
attitude  that  made  his  hearer  give  an  invohin- 
tary  start.  "I  loveyoti — you — yen,"  emphasiz- 
ing each  word  more.  <*  Otherwise  I  wouldn't 
have  made  this  eonfcsition  about  my  cousin.  I 
should  have  had  no  right  to  do  it,  if  I  hadn't 


loved  you.  I  don't  know  who  your  ooire^nd- 
ent  is,  but  she  hasn't  told  the  whole  truth.  Upoo 
my  honor,  Miss  Derwent,  I  never  loved  Miss 
Thomdyke.  I  never  made  her  any  promise.  I 
have  never  loved  anyone  but  you,  and,"  looking 
her  resolutely  in  the  face,  '*  1  never  shall." 

Miss  Derwent  began  to  be  a  little  frightened 
This  man  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  She 
changed  color  rapidly. 

(« I — I  cannot  profess  to  misunderstand  you," 
she  answered.  **  And — and,"  returning  his  look, 
at  hist,  with  an  effort,  •*  I  believe  you."  Chariey 
tried  to  snatch  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it 
behind  her.  **  No,  that  is  going  quite  too  ^t, ' 
with  a  little,  nervous  laugh.  "  I  hardly  know 
you,  remember.  I  have  just  told  you  we  are 
scarcely  acquaintances." 

•«  Acquaintances  t  When  I  have  loved  you  ever 
since  I  first  sow  you  " 

She  looked  up  archly,  she  could  not  help  it 
"  Then  I  was  the  *  darling  duck,*  after  all," 
she  said,  **  though  yon  denied  it  so  glibly." 

"  Forgive  me  I"  H!s  voice  was  as  eloquent  u 
bts  eyes.  '*  You  must  have  thought  me  insuffcn- 
biy  impertinent.  But  put  me  on  probatioii.  Gire 
me  at  least  a  little  hope." 

«•  Come,  Mr.  Stafford,"  said  his  hearer,  gravelr, 
"  let  us  make  a  compact.  You  have  been  firank 
with  me,  and  I  believe  all  you  say  about,  about 
Miss  Thomdyke.  I  do  not  think  you  could  act 
otherwise  than  aa  a  man  of  honor.  I  will  con- 
sent to  see  more  of  you,  and  give  yon  a  candid 
answer,  after  awhile.  A  girl  can*t  be  married 
off*hand."  with  a  touch  of  her  old  archness,  "aa 
you  said  yourself,  Jnst  now.  But  you  musn't 
call  me  a  flirt,  remember,  if  my  decision  should 
be  agunst  you.  Otherwise,  we  had  better  bid 
good-by,  now  and  fbrever." 

So  the  compact  was  mode.  Chariey  went  home 
ftill  of  hope.  '*  She  must  like  me  a  little/'  be 
siud  to  himself,  **  er  she  would  have  reftised  me 
flatly."     He  seemed  to  go  on  wings. 

She  did  like  him  a  little,  as  he  rery  soon 
discovered.  He  had  won  her  by  his  impetnositj 
and  nasterftAneee,  though  she  did  not  herself 
know  it  at  flftt.  Before  three  weeks  had  gone 
by,  they  were  as  good  as  engaged. 

"TTiat  is,"  was  Miss  Derwent's  proTiso,  *'if 
your  mother  consents.  I  will  never  enter  » 
ftimily  where  I  am  not  welcome." 

'*  Oh  I  I  am  sure  of  her  consent,  especially  when 
she  finds  I  will  not  marry  Miss  Thomdyke." 

"Poor  Miss  Thomdyke,"  said  hia  listener. 
with  a  sigh. 

"You  needn't  say  'poor  Miss  Thomdyke.' 
'^I're  no  doubt  she  can  get  plenty  of  lovers. 
She's  beastly  rich,  you  know." 
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The  next  day  Charlej  said,  *'  So  you  go  to 
Saratoga,  onder  escort  of  your  Ariends,  (he  Win^ 
tlirops,  and  not  with  me.  I  may  thank  Mrs. 
Grundy  for  that.  Bat  I  suppose  I  npiust  submit. 
Mj  mother,  fortunately,  has  gone  to  Saratoga 
herself.  I  have  just  had  a  letter.  I  shall  gain 
bdt  s  day  over  you,  if  I  start  this  eyening.  I 
shall  do  it,  and  when  you  arriye,  my  mother  will 
be  prepared  to  welcome  you." 

Two  days  aft«r,  a  carriage  droye  up'  to  (he 
United  States  Hotel,  and  Chkrley  and  his  nibther 
descended  fVom  it.  Our  hero  had  made  good  use 
of  the  few  hours,  by  which  he  had  preceded  his 
mistress.  He  had  toTd  the  whole  story  to  Mrs. 
Stafford,  keeping  back,  however,  what  Miss  Deiv 
went  had  said  about  her  cotisent. 

•♦  And  you  intend  to  marry  this  girl  ?'*  said  his 
mother,  coldly, breaking  a  long  silence. 

"Tes!  I  shall  be'^orry  to  have  you  against 
me,  bat  I  shall  marry  her,  whether  or  no." 

Mrs.  Stafford  remembered  his  father ;  remem- 
bered a  certain  look  about  the  mouth ;  and  see- 
ing that  look  in  Charley  now,  gave  in. 

"Well,"  she  said,  after  another  long  pause, 
and  with  a  sigh,  *'  I  will  go  with  you,  and  call 
on  her.  If  it  has  to  be  done,  I  will  do  it  with  a 
good  grace,  whether  I  feel  like  it,  or  not.  You 
ny  she  is  here  in  Saratoga." 

This  was  the  object  of  their  viuit  to  the  United 
fitates  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Stafford  and  her  son  were  shown  into 
a  handsome  private  parlor.  The  blinds  were 
down,  in  consequence  of  the'  heat  and  glare.  A 
graceful  figure,  hardly  distinguishable,  at  first, 
in  the  obscurity,  rose  to  receive  them. 
'* Mother,"  said  Charley,  "Miss  Derwentl" 
"Miss  BerwenCt'*  cried  Mrs.  Stafford,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

She  looked  frdkk  out  to  the  other,  in  turn,  as 
if  for  an  explanation. 

In  Miss  Derwent*s  e^es  there  began  to  sparkle 
that  roguish  look,  which  Charley  had  learned  to 


associate  with  mischief  of  some  sort.  The  inclina- 
tion to  mirth  wu  too  much  for  her,  and  she  broke 
into  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which,  atler  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Stafford  joined,  as  if  it  was  infectious. 

It  was  Charley's  turn,  now,  to  look  for  an 
e2.planatiQn. 

*'  My  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother  at  last,  *'  there 
is  some  mistake  here ;  this  i^  no  Miss  Derwent ; 
this  is  Kate  Thomdyke." 

«*  Kate  Thorndyke  I" 

"  Forgive  me,  Charley;"  said  the  young  lady, 
hardly  able,  even  yet,  to  control  her  merriment, 
"  but  if  you  ran  away  from  me,  I,  on  my  part, 
ran  away  from  you.  I  never  promised  your  mo- 
ther to  visit  her;  she  only  took  it  for  granted. 
On  the  contrary,  1  resolved  to  put  as  many  miles 
between  me  and  the  conceited  fellow,  for  so 
everybody  called  you,  who  had  refused  me  when 
r  had  never  even  offered  myself.  Accident  threw 
us  together.  I  was  at  a  friend's,  Miss  Der- 
went's,  when  we  first  met.  It  was  her  Tenny- 
son you  found  in  my  satchel.  I  really  did  not 
know  who  you  were,  until  the  day  you  gave 
me  your  card.  Then,  discovering  your  mis- 
take, I  determined,  for  awhile  at  len^t,  bot  to 
undeceive  you.  After  that,"  she  looked  down 
demurely,  "  things  somehow  shaped  themselves. 
I  couldn't  resist  being  loved,  you  knov9,  for  my- 
self, and  not  for  my  fortune,  when  I  had  the 
chance.  There,  you  know  all,  now.  I  ran  away 
f^om  you,  and  you  ran  away  f^om  me ;  and  it 
was  no  use,  after  all,  was  it,  dear  ?**  She  clung 
fondly  to  his  arm.  "Your  mother  has  got  the 
better  of  both  of  us  I  suppose  the  world  would 
call  me  a  fool,  and  you  a  fool,  and  your  mother 
a  fool,  and  all  of  us  fools  together,  but " 

Charley,  by  this  time,  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise.  He  seized  hei^  hands^  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  regardless  of  his  mother  s  presence. 

"No,"  he  said,  "anything  but  fools.  And 
as  for  you,  you  are,  and  always  shall  be,  what  I 
called  you  at  first,  ▲  DARUMa  littls  duck." 
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OiTM  the  peUdM  ft  i1p|il<«  Mong, 

Sver  U  marmiupi  i^  joyow  lay ; 
Krer  it  carols  the  «un«  Bw«et  iong, 

The  aune  it  has  caroled  for  many  a  day. 

Down  in  tlte  glen  where  the  shadow!  are  dark, 
Merrily  onward  it  hastens  through, 

Then  in  the  meadoW,  to  meet  the  liu-k, 
Oniin  the  sun  *ii«ilb  the  sky  of  Uuei  * 

Thns  ev«r  onward  it  takes  Its  conrse, 
Now  In  the  muubSne,  and  ilow  in  the  shade; 


fltf  in  this  Uf^  Just  a»  w»inay  IbrM, 
Of  sunshine  or  shadow  our  lives  are 

A  lesson  we  Item  "from  the  little  brook, 
That  ftings  so  Joyously  over  the  stones; 

One  of  the  many  in  Katujre'B  book^ 
That  sound  so  sweetly  in  I^Tature's  tones. 

If  eTer  and  alwi^s,  when  life  is  dark, 

We  would  sing  and  laugh  just  the  same  as  when 
Our  spirits  were  gay  as  the  song  of  the  lark. 

We  would  rssch  tha  saa»hiae  SMner  agaia. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  Janet  knew  the  truth 
that  Harold  Payne  discoyered,  when  he  stood 
watching  her  on  the  cliff.  She  had  been  mad.  The 
frenzj  was  oyer,  now,  but  she  was  weak  and 
worn  by  a  long  illness. 

The  day  passed. 

Janet  Qarrington  had  thought  the  agony  of 
suspense  a  pang  from  which  she  could  neyer 
suffer  again,  for  once  in  her  life  she  had  spent  a 
whole  year  it«  passive  prey ;  but  it  seemed  to 
her,  during  this  day,  that  she  had  never  before 
understood  even  the  meaning  of  the  word — each 
hour  was  like  a  twelvemonth.  During  her  first 
trial,  it  was  only  the  destruction  of  her  own  hap- 
piness, the  death-blow  to  her  own  heart  which 
she  had  to  dread,  but  this  waiting  was  burdened 
with  a  sharper  pang — the  sting  of  her  con- 
science. 

If  one  of  those  men  were  to  fall,  his  death 
would  lie  ..at  her  door — she  should  be  a  murder- 
ess. That  the  quarrel  had  been  in  regard  to  her 
she  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  heard  it,  and  it 
had  arisen  either  ft'om  her  conduct  at  the  ball 
or  her  unwomanly  cruelty  on  the  evening  of  the 
concert.  It  was  useless  to  speculate ;  no  matter 
how  it  had  come  about ;  no  matter  which  of  the 
two  was  the  aggressor,  she  had  been  the  original 
cause.  He  who  fell  would  die  by  her  hand  as  sure- 
ly as  if  she  had  herself  directed  the  pistol-shot. 

Philip  was  searching  for  a  clue  which  should 
put  him  upon  their  track.  She  could  trust  him 
to  do  everything  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  to 
neglect  no  means  or  effort.  But  if  he  should  not 
succeed  in  learning  their  plans !  The  Prince  had 
gone  to  Bordeaux — Payne  absent,  too ! 

Toward  noon  Philip  came  to  tell  her  he  had 
discovered  that  Payne  had  gone  down  to  Fonta- 
rabia — an  hour's  distance  by  rail.  Philip  was 
going  there ;  the  gaming-tables  were  open,  and 
that  would  be  excuse  enough  for  anybody's  ap- 
pearance in  the  plaoe,  whether  young  or  old, 
idle  man,  or  domestic. 

*^  You  will  find  out;  you  must  find  out!"  Ja- 
net said. 

She  was  sitting  by  her  table  when  he  entered, 
trying  to  force  herself  to  write.  It  wrung  honest 
Philip's  heart  to  see  the  miserable  anxiety  of  her 
face. 

**  I  shall  find  out,"  he  answered.   **  Don't  lose 
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heart  for  a  single  minute,  Miss  Janet.    I  shall 
find  out." 

.For  a  little  the  firmly-spoken  words  were  a 
sort  of  comfort.  When  he  had  gone,  Lady  Uam- 
mersley  sent  for  her ;  there  was  no  escape ;  she 
must  comply  ;  behave  as  usual ;  look  as  usual ; 
listen  to  idle  chatter,  and  talk  nonsense — %  harder 
task,  when  one  is  consumed  by  anxiety  like  hen, 
than  any  active  labor. 

The  day  dragged  on.  Oh,  that  day !  Janet  had 
scarcely  a  moment  to  herself.  Every  creature 
she  knew  seemed  determined  to  add  to  her  suf- 
fering by  tormenting  her ;  Lady  Hammersley  and 
the  American  Minister  tormenting  her  more  than 
anybody  else — as  was  natural,  Janet  thought,  in 
her  bitterness,  since  they  cored  most  for  her^ 
people's  persecutions  were  always  in  the  ratio  of 
their  friendships. 

There  was  nothing  spared  her.  Somebody  im- 
provised a  luncheon  in  the  pine-wood ;  she  had 
to  go.  There  was  a  children's  ball  iu  the  Casino 
at  three  o'clock ;  the  grown  people  must  needs 
be  present,  and  dance  too,  as  if  the  festivity  had 
been  for  their  benefit.  Later,  Lady  Hammersley 
wanted  her  to  drive  ;  then  it  was  time  to  dreas 
for  dinner ;  they  were  invited  to  Madame  de 
Charlmornt's,  with  a  set  of  the  "  choicest  spirits" 
in  Biarritz. 

No  excuse  that  she  could  devise — indeed,  h& 
brain  was  so  dull  she  found  it  difficult  to  get  at 
any — would  serve  to  free  her  from  a  single  pin- 
prick. People  seemed  determined  to  keep  about 
her  this  day  of  all  others. 

She  was  at  the  dinner ;  the  most  beautifoUv- 
dressed  woman  there,  as  she  was  the  handsomest 
and  gayest.  Sometimes,  so  morbid  had  grown 
her  fancy,  she  was  ready  to  astound  her  com- 
panions by  shrieking  in  their  ears  that  she  was  a 
deceiver — a  living  lie  in  every  way — last  of  all, 
a  Qiurderess  I  She  caught  herself  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  the  commotion  such  an  announcement 
would  excite,  and  labored  hard,  in  a  stupid  fash- 
ion, to  decide  just  which  women  would  faint, 
which  scream,  and  which  declare  they  were  not 
in  the  least  surprised. 

Eleven  o'clock  came,  and  hostess  and  gnests 
rushed  off  to  the  Casino  to  dance,  as  eager  about 
it  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  ball  for  at  least  six 
months.  Janet  went,  too.  She  had,  withoni 
knowing,  promised  dances  to  every  man  thai 
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Mb.  Walteb  Lajcdob  stood  upon  the  steps  of 
ftn  elegant  mansion,  in  a  suburban  village,  his 
hand  just  touching  the  bell-knob,  when,  sudden- 
ly, the  sounds  of  altercation  floated  through  the 
open  'window,  from  the  parlor, 

**  Jane  Erans,"  cried  a  shrill,  angry  Toice,  that 
at  first  he  did  not  recognize,  **  did  yon  Weal  my 
Tsse,  yott  good-for-nothing  imp?  Til  tell  mamma i 
And — there,  take  that." 

The  sound  of  a  blow  followed,  accompanied 
by  more  angry  tones,  the  words  of  which  were 
inaudible  to  the  tmwilling  listenar  ontside. 

Walter  Landor  turned  from  the  door,  walked 
swiftly  down  the  steps,  and  gained  the  street, 
almost  dazed*  ' 

Could  it  be  possible,  be  said  to  himself,  that 
this  harsh,  angry  Toiee  belonged  to  the  loTely 
Isabel  Leighton  ?  8h«,  whom  he  had  thought  the 
perfection  of  womanhood  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
these  coarse  words  Issued  from  the  same  beauti- 
fill  lips,  which  had  sung  for  him  almost  erery 
eyening  of  late  such  notes  of  tender  sweetness? 
Was  it  credible  that  she  who  had  seemed  so  amia- 
ble and  loyely,  ^conld  hare  strack  a  deftnceless 
serrant  ? 

Yes !  It  was  possible.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take. Alas  !  his  idol  iiad  foUen.  It  b«d  been 
shirered  to  atoms  in  a  moment.  He  saw  it  had 
been  nothing  but  a  common,  clay  image,  after  all. 

A  few  hours  later.  Miss  Leighton  sat  in  her 
room,  residing  a  note  from  Mr.  Landor.  **  Mr. 
Landor,"  it  ran,  "regreU  his  inability  to  keep 
his  appointment  to  ride  wi&  Miss  Leighton  this 
afternoon,  and  begs  she  will  excuse  bim,  as  he 
is  unexpectedly  called  from  town." 

Miss  Leighton  crushed  the  paper  in  her  small, 
jeweled  hand,  and  threw  it  angrily  upon  the 
carpet.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Some  subtle  pre- 
sentment told  her  that  there  was  more  in  it  than 
met  the  eye.  She  little  suspected  the  Whole 
truth,  however. 

"He  has  taken  offence  at  something,"  she 
said,  after  she  had  calmed  down.  **  Perhaps  he 
thinks  I  flirt  too  much  with  Harry  Fairfax." 
Then  her  eye  lit  up  with  a  gleam  of  triumph. 
**  Pshaw  !  it  10  only  a  little  fit  of  jealousy.  When 
he  returns,  I  can  soon  have  him  back." 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  fair  fkee,  reflected  there,  restored 
her  splritiB. 

Vol.  LXIX^27 


*♦  Have  you  seen  Walter  Landon  since  his  re- 
turn ?"  asked  one  of  her  acquaintances,  a  fort- 
night later.  And  Miss  Leighton  thought  (here  was 
malice  in  the  tone.  "  He  is  constantly  at  your 
house,  isn't  he?" 

".^p !  Y^  I"  answered  Miss  Leighton,  vio- 
lating the  truth,  rather  than  admit  her  defeat; 
fbr  this  was  the  first  she  had  heard  of  his  coming 
hftck. 

"  He  was  at  a  smSiU  party  at  Hn»  beacon's 
last  night,  and  very  attentive  to  her  ni^e.  Miss 
Thomley,  who  is  f^m  the  oountry.  Her  father 
was  a  fkrmer,  I  believe ;  but  she  is  an  orphan, 
now,  and  teaches  school.    She  is  veiy  pretty." 

Every  .word  of  this  was  a  stab  to  Mise  Leigh- 
ton. Three  weeks  age»  no  paartj,  no  pvetty  girl, 
much  less  "  a  school  teacher,"  aa  she  iw^imfVilly 
called  Miss  Thomley,  eoold  have  kept  Walter 
Landor  fh>m  her  eide.  * 

When  her  malicious  guest  had  left,  Miss  Leigh- 
ton went  to  the  window,  and  watched  her  walk- 
ing down  the  street.  <'  Nasty  thing,"  eh«  solilo- 
quized, *'  she  came  here  just  to  tell  me  that." 

Suddenly,  as  she  stood  t&ere,  a  thou^t  flashed 
on  her,  like  a  revelation.  She  remembered  the 
morning  she  had  struck  Jane.Kvans,  and  that  it 
was  about  the  hour  that  Waller  Landor  often 
called.  She  summoned  Jane  angrily,  who  came 
in,  looking  sulky. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  morning,  you  clumsy 
fool,"  she  said,^  "  that  you  broke  that  vase  7  Was 
Mr.  Walter  Landor  here?" 

**  Yes,  mam,"  answered  Jane,  glad,  at  last,  to 
have  her  revenge.  *'  Leastwise,  when  you  hit 
me,  and  I  ran  ftom  you,  I  saw,  through  the  win- 
dow, Mr.  Landor  on  the  dpor-eteps ;  but  he  didn't 
ring ;  he  turned  and  walked  off  promiscuous 
like."  She  grinned  in  triumph.  **  And  he  hasn't 
been  here  since." 

*^  You  Wre,  this  day,  you  impudent,  impudent 
—thing,"  broke  out  Miss  Leighton,  angrily. 
"  How  dare  you  stand  there,  and  grin  at  me?" 

"Please,  Miss,  I'm  not  a  thing,"  answered 
Jane,  with  a  mock  curtsy.  And  knowing  she 
would  go  for  good,  this  time,  she  dared  every- 
thing in  her  retort.  **  But  when  young  ladies  lose 
their  young  men,  I  'spose  they  are  mad  enough 
to  call  other  girls  any  names  that  comes  first" 

Dodging  a  book  that  Miss  Leighton,  now  roused 
to  fhry,  flung  at  her,  Jane  fled  through  the  door, 
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and  went  straight  up  to  the  attic,  to  pack  her 
things. 

Miss  Leighton  remained  in  the  room,  blind 
with  rage.  She  understood  everything,  now. 
All  was  lost.  And  it  was  hard,  very  hard ;  for 
Walter  Landor  was  not  only  elegant  and  fastidi- 
ous, but  the  heir  to  nearly  half  a  million ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  the  only  one  of  all  her  train 
of  admirers  for  whom  the  proud  beauty  had  ever 
really  cared. 


Six  months  later  Wal  ter  Landor  wedded  Lucy 
Thornley,  whose  sweet  loveliness  and  charming 
manners  were  admired  by  every  one,  save  Miss 
Leighton. 

She  wondered  what  people  'eoald  see  in  thai 
*'country;^rl  to  admire.  The  chit  hadn't  a  bit 
of  style.  Moreover,  she  had  taught  school  for  a 
living.  A  lady  ?  Not  she  I  To  think  that  the 
bride  of  Walter  Landor  should  be  only  a  poor 
school  teacher  I" 


EDITH    BELL. 


BY     MA&IE     J.     MACCOLL. 


I  in  dreaming,  Edith  Bell, 

Of  yooth'8  happy  houn  and  thee 
Ocean  waves  between  ua  iwell, 

Tot  thou  aeemevt  near  to  me. 
Mlst-Uke  fitde  the  long,  lone  yean, 

Fled  since  we  a  last  &rewell, 
Mutely  looked,  through  blinding 

Farted  bopelett,  Bdith  HelL 

Sound  my  heart,  dear  Edith  Bell, 

8ad,  sweet  menuirles  cluster  ft«t; 
Charming  me  in  fancy's  ttpeU, 

Bringing  back  the  sunny  past 
E*er  we  trod  earth's  thomey  ways, 

E'er  life^  shadows  on  ns  fell — 
Childhood's  careless,  cloudless  daji^ 

Fair  and  fleeting,  Edith  BeU. 

Of  the  Sommen,  Edith  Bell, 

When  we  wandered  by  the  sea. 
Building  castles,  shell  on  shell, 

Lanncbed  our  tiny  bark  with  glee. 
Beamed  by  haael-skirted  streams, 

OatherMi  berries  la  the  deU ; 
One  long  fea«t  of  g^olden  dreams 

Seemed  our  life,  then,  Edith  Bell. 

Winter  days,  sweet  Edith  Bell,. 

Ne'er  to  us  seemed  du'k  or  drear; 
And  we  loved,  when  twilight  fell. 

Grandma's  wondroos  tales  to  hear; 
Of  grim  ghosts,  or  fidries  bright, 

Brownie's  help,  or  witches'  spell, 
Wailiug  lianshce,  evil  sprite. 

Keyer  doabtlng ,  Edith  Bell. 


Tiipe  sped  onward,  Edith  BeU, 

Brought  me  sorrow,  toil  and  care; 
Bat  no  shadow  leemMd  to  dwell 

On  your  life^  *twas  glad  and  jkir 
As  the  future  we  had  planned 

'Hid  the  gowans,  in  the  dell, 
Where  we  sat,  hand  clasped  in  hand— 

Twas  odr  ttlsA,  Edith  BeU. 

Boet  remember,  Edith  Bell, 

When  the  last  time  tl^ece  ire  aetT 
Could  we  e'er  snch  love  foretell? 

Can  we  e'er  such  grief  forget  ? 
Still  your  words  ring  out  to  me. 

Softer,  then,  were  thy  death  knell, 
**  In  the  mom  a  bride  you'd  be-^ 

**  Lady  Clyde,"  not  Edith  Bell. 

Lom  was  ooaqaered,  Edith  mU,. 

By  ambition,  and  the  fear 
Of  a  father's  curse.    Too  well 

Had  I  loYed,  and  stlH  more  dear 
Than  my  Ufe  art  thon  to  me; 

Weary  years,  nor  death,  can  qaell 
Lore's  fire  kindled  but  by  thee. 

In  my  heart,  dear  Edith  Bell. 

Snow-white  now,  sweet  Edith  Bell, 

M&y  they,  is  thy  raTen  hair; 
Lines  of  care  and  sorrtiw  iwell 

On  the  brow,  lang^yne  so  Ihir; 
But  no  change  my  heart  can  nee, 

So  I  heed  not  what  they  tell; 
Thon  art  erer  young  to  me, 

Ev«r  bonnie,  Edith  BeU. 


A    DREAM    MEMORY. 


BT   U.  .D.   THOMAS,   M.D. 


I  DBCAVED,  last  night,  that  I  was  with  thee,  dearest. 
In  the  dim  wotids,  where  ot  we  met  of  yore ; 

We  wandered  by  a  river,  flowing  dearest ; 
We  gathared  sheUt  along  the  pebbly  shore. 

I  dreamed,  last  night,  tiie  Summer  birds  were  singing, 
As  erst  of  old  among  the  groTee  of  pine ; 

And  as  we  walked,  wo  plucked  the  dusters  digging 
From  slender  tendrils  on  the  purple  Tine. 


I  dreamed  i^in,  last  night,.  Oh,  Tision  golden  I 
That  we  had  made  our  home  among  the  flowers; 

And  there  we  dwelt,  and  read  romances  olden, 
Oar  hands  together  elaaped  the  Uto  long  honra 

I  woke,  alas,  to  care  and  oonstaat  sorrow ; 

To  Taaished  home,  and  Urda,  and  limpid  stream ; 
There  in  my  cottage  chamber,  dim  and  narrow, 

I  wept  and  wept  at  memory  of  my  dream.  ^ 


•*A    DARLING    LITTLE    DUCK.'* 

mf  THi    AUTHom  or  «<C0BWKB9,"    bto.,   bto. 


'•  What  a  dsrling  UtUe  duck  T' 
She  drew  herself  up,  mnd  looked  uoand  in 
hftoghty  surprise,  u  she  heerd  this  impudent 
speech. 

A  pretty  picture  she  had  made,  as  she  stood 
there,  in  the  shadoir  uf  the  yoong  wood,  watch- 
ing some  ducks  disparting  in  the  water.  The 
afternoon  sun  was  getting  low,  and  sent  its  beams 
sslant  among  the  trees,  lighting  ap  her  white 
dress,  and  her  even  whiter  throat,  and  bringing 
her  dark  hair  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  light- 
green,  leaiy  background.  One  hand  held  by  a 
young  Mipling,  and  the  %ride  sleere,  falUng  back, 
disclosed  the  round,  iTury  arm;  while  in  the 
other  hand  was  her  closed  parasol,  and  her  hat, 
which  she  Jiad  taken  off  on  account  of  the  heat. 
Her  snoall,  but  plump  figure,  with  ita  swelling 
bust,  trim  wust,  and  rounded  outlines,  completed 
a  picture  of  rare  loreliness. 

She  Jbad  not  heard  the  appmaehing  footstape, 
and  was  a  litUe  startled  at  the  interruption. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  a  rich,  manly  roice,  in 
graTe  tones,  howerer,  this  time;  and  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  apparently  about  three- 
and-twenty,  adTanced. 

He  lifted  his  hat  with  an  esse  only  to  be  learned 
in  the  beet  society,  and  continued, 

**  I  was  apostrophising  that  darling  of  a  duck. 
I  hope  I  hare  not  alarmed  you." 

Our  heroine  did  not  beliere  a  word  of  this  glib 
apology :  but  it  wss  impoosible  to  tell  the  man 
so  to  his  fhce. 
She  bowed,  coldly,  and  made  no  answer. 
**IfSBarI  am  on  private  grounds,"  resumed 
the  young  man,  noticing,  for  the  first  time,  that 
a  grareled  walk,  finished  by  a  short  flight  of 
steps,  led  down  to  the  little  pond.  '<  I  was  told 
I  could  get  back  to  the  Tillage,  sooner,  if  I  came 
through  these  woods ;  but  nothing  was  said  about 
the  grounds  being  prirate." 

**  It  does  not  matter,"  answered  our  heroine, 
haughtily.  **  But  I  wish  yon  good^ay,  sir." 
And  she  turned  and  went  up  the  steps. 

**  It  wss  really  too  impudent  in  me,"  solilo- 
quized Charley  Stafford,  as  he  watched  the  reced- 
ing figure.  "  She's  no  fool ;  she  doesn't  belieTC 
me.  What  a  graceftil  walk  I  Now,  if  it  was  only 
she,  instead  of  my  bugni-boo,  Miss  Thomdyke, 
whom  they're  so  eagftr  to  marry  me  to,  I  might 
not  be  ninning  away." 


For  this  was  the  whole  story.  Our  hero,  com- 
ing home  from  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  found  that  his  mother  had  planned  to 
marry  him  to  a  distant  cousin,  a  great  heiress. 
"She  is  just  the  girl  for  you,  my  son,"  Mrs. 
Stafford  had  said.  "  You  remember  her,  don't 
you?  I  hare  been  so  afraid  somebody  would 
carry  her  off",  before  you  returned.  But  I  think 
I  may  say  she  is  yet  heart-whole.  And  such  a 
fortune !     I  have  asked  her  to  pay  us  a  risit,  and 

she  comes  next  week " 

** Comes  next  week?  Comes  to  marry  me, 
whether  I  will  or  not*  Good  hearcns,  mndam, 
do  you  think  Tm  a  bale  of  g^oods,  to  be  ticketed, 
advertised,  #old,  and  delivered  in  this  manner?" 
In  rain  his  mother  expostulated,  explained, 
and  argued.  To  her  it  seemed  quite  natural  that 
she  should  select  a  wife  for  her  boy.  She  knew 
better  than  he  did,  she  told  herself,  what  kijid 
of  a  one  he  wanted ;  a  peculiarity  not  uncom- 
mon, we  hare  observed,  with  mothers  generally. 
But  Charley  Stafford  was  quite  of  a  different 
opinion.  The  more  his  mother  expostulated  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  match,  the  more  convinced  he 
became  that  she  and  Miss  Thomdyke  were  in  a 
plot  against  him.  "  A  girl  of  any  modesty  would 
shrink  from  coming  to  a  young  man's  house  in 
this  way,"  he  said,  in  anger.  '*Sbe  is  to  be 
here  to-morrow,  you  say.  Well,  to-morrow  I 
leave  for  the  White  Mountains  ;  and  there  I  shall 
stay  till  she  takes  hei^elf  home  again."  And  he 
left  the  room  abruptly. 

His  mother  was  a  little  startled,  it  must  be 
oonfbssed,  by  this  outburst.  But  she  said  to 
herself,  that  he  did  not  mean  it.  "After  having 
been  away  so  long,  he  surely  won't  go  off  in 
such  a  hurry,"  she  reflected.  *'And  he'll  like 
BjUe,  in  spite  of  himself,  when  he  sees  how 
handsome  she  has  grown.  He  can't  help  him- 
self." 

What  was  her  dismay,  the  next  morning,  to 
hear  that  Charley  had  actually  left,  and  two  hours 
before  she  was  up.  "Really  gone  I"  she  ex- 
claimed to  her  maid.  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the 
I  reply,  "  and  left  word  he  wouldn't  be  back  for  a 
;  month."  A  month  was  the  exact  period  named 
for  Miss  Thomdyke' s  visit. 

That  afternoon,  Charley  stopped  at  the  pretty 
little  Tillage  of  Marlowe,  which  lay  directly  in 
his  way,  intending  to  stay  till  the  morning,  as 
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he  never  traveled  at  night.  He  had  taken  his 
bath,  changed  his  clothes,  eaten  his  dinner,  and 
then  started  out  for  a  walk,  during  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  ^ome  across  thi«  pretty 
vision. 

"I  wonder  if  she  lives  in  this  place/'  he 
soliloquized,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  hotel. 
"She  doesn't  look  exactly  rural.  She  is  more 
like  a  Beacon  street  girl,  though  she  .dresses  too 
stunningly  for  that." 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  (jJharlpy  took 
his  seat  in  the  through  train,  when  it  came  along« 
He  had  just  succeeded  in  seGurin|;  an  empty 
seat,  and  had  settled  himself  for  a  run,  of  two 
hundred  miles,  when,  looking  around,,  he  saw, 
some  six  benches  off,  two  female  figures,  one  of 
which  was  apparently  a  lady's  maid,  and  the 
other  the  mistress.  Something  in  the  air  of  the 
latter  looked  not  unfifmiliar,  and  directly,  when 
the  conductor  came  along,  and  she  turned  her 
face  to  ask  a  question,  Charley  saw  that  it  was 
the  face  of  the  fair  nymph  of  the  woods,  his 
*'  darling  duck." 

All  the  morning  he*  kept  puzzling  his  brains 
how  to  address  her.  "  If  some  of  those  people 
behind  her  would  only  go  out,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, '*  I  would  take  their  seats,  and  begin  a  con- 
versation somehow."  But  the  people  did  not  go 
out,  and  at  last  the  train  stopped  at  the  Junc- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  and  the  conductor  came 
along,  crying  out,  •*  Thirty  minutes  for  din- 
ner." 

"  Now  is  my  chance,"  said  Charley  to  himself, 
and  rose  to  offer  to  help  the  young  lady.  But 
everybody  else  rose  also,  and  crowded  the  pas- 
sage-way, the  young  lady  among  them.  As  she 
was  nearer  the  door  than  Charley,  she  got  out 
first,  and  when  he  reached  the  dinlng-saloon,  she 
was  already  seated  at  table,  with  her  jnaid  on 
one  side,  and  a  fat  old  country-woman  on  tlie 
other,  and  as  completely  entrenched  as  in  th^ 
cars.  As  Charley  passed  her,  she  chanced  U 
look  up,  and  caught  his  eye.  He  took  off  his 
hat,  and  made  a  low  bow.  But  her  only  rep^ 
was  a  well-bred  stare,  though  Charley  saw,  from 
the  way  the  corners  of  her  moutJi  twitched  mis- 
chievously, that  she  quite  remembered  him. 

A  little  annoyed  at  so  decided  a  "  cut,"  Char- 
ley took  a  seat  at  some  distance,  and  proceeded 
to  eat  his  cKnner  as  leisurely  as  the  thirty  min* 
utes  would  allow.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
sauntered  back  to  the  cars,  expecting  to  find  the 
lady  in  her  seat.  But  the  seat  was  empty,  ex- 
cept for  a  satchel,  whicli  he  recognized  as  hers. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  conducter  cried  out, 
"  All  aboard,"  and  the  train  began  to  move. 

Charley  stood  irresolutely  in  the  paasage-way. 


Directly  the  conductor  came  along.  "  Ts  there 
any  other  train  from  here?"  Charley  asked. 
"  Why,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  This  is  the 
Junotioa.  Passoigers  for  Lake  Champlain  change 
here."  "Has  the  train  gone?"  cried  Charley, 
preparing  to  Jump  out,  knowing  that  the  lost 
satchel  would  serve  as  an  introduction.  "  Been 
gone,  ten  minutes,"  was  the  answer;  end  tlie 
conductor  went  out,  and  sUmmed  the  door. 

Charley  heeitaited  lor  a  monienK  and  then  eat 
down  in  the  seat.  It  was  no  doubt  imagination, 
for  Charley  web  an' imaginative  fellow,  but.  he 
fancied  there  wee  ft  subtle -seent  ti  wood^vielets 
about  the  eatoheh.  The  satchel  was  half-open, 
and  from  its  mouth .  peeped  forth  a  book.  ' *•  No 
breaeh  of  honor  id  lo<^ing  at  a  book,"  uid  Char- 
ley. It  waa  Tennyson's  IdyU.  Charley^  with  n 
quick  instinot,  tnmed  to  the  fly-leaf  in  firont. 
Yes,  there  it  was,  her  name,  written  in  a'delioate 
female  hand,  Maud  Dsawsicr,  with  a  dute,  June 
20th,  1875. 

That  evening,  Charley  reached  the  Profile 
Kouie^  hot  and  duety,  but  not  a  lititin  annoyed, 
thdit,  having  met  this  fair  nymph  a|;ain,  he  had 
miseed  her  soiatnpidly. 

Charley  found  the* Profile  House  intolerably 
dull,  and  when'heahiftedbii  quarters,  discovered 
that  every  other  place  was  dull  likewise.  He 
made  the  tour  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  this 
way,  beaoming  more  dissatisfied  didily.  Of  course, 
he  kept  the  satchel,  and  istdk  it  out  ocoasionally 
to  look  at.  Somehow,  also,  he  found  himself 
looking  at  it,  more  and  mote  frequently.  He  be- 
gan, too,  to  think  a  good  deal. of  its  owner. 

"Confound  her,"  he  said,  at  last,  "she  has 
bewitched  me  I  I  can't  get  her  out  of  my  head. 
I  believe  I'm  in  love  with  her.'* 

He  was  now  at  North  Conway,  fie  had  gone 
out  fishing,  the  morning  he  made  this  last  con- 
fession to- himself;  but  the  fish  would  not  bite; 
tod  soon  getting  tired  of  it,  he  threw  himself 
eo  the  grass,  under  a  rocky  bluff,  and  began 
dreamily  speculating  about  the  blue  eyes. 
.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  splash  in  front  of  him, 
and  saw  a  port-folio  floating  down  the  stream. 
A  log  jutted  into  the  water.  Walking  out  on 
this,  he  caught  the  port^folio,  lazily,  with  hia 
hook  and- line ;  and  then  looked  around  ^uite  as 
lazily  for  the  owner.  Somebody,  at  this,  burst 
into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  overhead. 

He  looked  quickly  up.  No  less  a  person  than 
his  blue-eyed  nymph  was  laughing  at  him. 

The  diaoovery  was  so  annoying,  that  he  lost 
his  balance,  and  was  precipitated  into  the  water, 
from  which  he  emerged  dripping. 

Charley  paused  for  a  moment,  in  ill-oonoealed 
mortification.    Then,  putting  a  brave  face  on  the 
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matter,  h»  shook  hiikue^f  like  a  water-4og,  and  j 
bcg^n  to  spring  up  the  rockj  path,  three  steps  at ! 
a  time,  in  order  to  return  the  port-folio.  | 

<•  I  am  80  Sony,"  stid  the  young  ladj,  as  he 
eame  near.  **  it  was  unpardonable.  If  I  had 
not  been  so  rude  you  would  not  have  fallen." 

Chariey  had  now  recovered  his  aelf-poasession. 

<<  It  is  I  who  am  unpardonable,"  he  said,  with 
a  low  bow,  "  for  presenting  myself  to  a  lady  in 
eaeh  a  guise." 

**  And  to  whom  am  I  indebted  7"  It  was  the 
Bweetest  Yoioe  Charley  had  ever  heard. 

He  took  out  his  card-case,  and  fortunately 
found  a  card  not  too  wet  to  offer  her. 

She  read  it,  slowly,  to  herselt  "  Mr.  Charles 
Stafford,"  she  repeated,  aloud«  Th^i  she  looked 
at  him  deliberately. 

"But  you  are  standing  here  in  your  wet 
clothes,"  she  said,  with  a  blush,  t4  if  .just  recol* 
lecting  it.  **  Prsy,  hasten  home,  jcr  you  will 
eatch  cold." 

**  Am  I  to  take  that  as  adJMnlsHal,  Miss  Der* 
went?"  said  Charley,  bowing  and  smiling. 

**  How  did  you  leom  my  name 7"  she  uiAi 
looking  up  quickly. 

*'  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  wayi"  noneha- 
lanily  replied  Qiariey* . 

**  You  are  not  a  dftectivet  off  duty,  are  youT" 
she  said,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  No.  You  left  your  satchel  ia  the  cars,  the 
other  day.  A  book  j<m,  had  been  reading  £eU 
out.     Your  name  was  on  tJbe  fly-leaf." 

"  Oh  1  I  remember.  But,  indeed,  indeed,;yoa 
must  change  your  dress.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  if  you  get  sick.  Nsj,  if  you  talk,  I  will 
go.  Good-by."  And  before  he  could  step  her, 
she  had  darted  down  the  opposite  path,  and  was 
.  lost  to  Bight  in  the  woods  below. 

"  And  I  never  found  out  wjiere  she  wa»,  stay- 
ing," said  Charley,  lugubriously,  as  he  walked 
homewards.    "  \Yl|at  a  stupid  fool  I  have  been  1' ' 

He  could  think  of  nothing  biit  Miss  Derweni 
after  this*  £arly  next  morning  he  was  at  the 
soek  again,  but  he  waited  ia.'v«iii  to  see  her. 
He  had  no  better  success  the  secend  d^y,  ner  the 
third  day.  Meantime,  he  visitedb  4il  the  hotels 
in  the  vicinity,  and  even  inquired  at  the  board- 
ittg-homes.  But  in  vain.  '*She  must  be  at 
tome  private  farm-house,"  he  said,  ss  he  re* 
paired,  on  the  fourth  day,  to  the  rock,  «'  and  I 
shall  never  see  her  again." 

Bat  even  as  he  spoke,  there  she  sat,  just  be> 
fore  him,  quietly  sketching. 

She  looked  up,  at  his  foot-step,  and  nodded 
indifferently.  "  I  hope  you  did  not  oatch  celd,*'* 
she  aiid,  beginning  the  conversation.  '^But 
your  being  able  to  come  out  is  a  proof  you  did 


not.  I  am  finishing  the  sketch  I  began  the  other 
day,"  and  she  held  up  the  paper,  frankly. 

*•  A  oool  hand,"  Charley  said  to  himself.  But 
not  to  be  outdone,  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  easy 
assurance ;  and  as  he  talked  weU,  these  two,  who 
had  met  but  thiice  beliH^,  soon  got  intimate. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the  lady  laid  down 
her  pencil,  and  prepared  to  go.  Charley,  of 
course,  asked  to  escort  her  home.  At  first  she 
seemed  to  hesitate,  but  finally  assented. 

As  he  had  expected,  she  was  living  at  a  farm- 
hove^  "  I  am  the  onfy  one  here,  not  of  the 
family,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a  small  place,  as  yon 
see,  and  theve  is  no  parlor." 

**  Which  means  I  am  not  to  be  asked  in  ?" 

'■  I  have  no  plaee  to  ask  you,  unless  yon  sit 
oa  the  fence,"  she  replied,  gayly,  '*as  the  men- 
help  do,  I  believe,  on  Sunday  nights,  when  they 

She  stopped  with  a  blush.  Her  light  spirits 
had  carried  her  ftirther  than  she  had  in- 
tended. 

*•  I  have  eeaped  to  be  on  tlM  face,"  said  Char- 
ley, pointedly. 

She  blushed  again.  It  was  impossible  to  nris- 
take  his  meaning.  But  she  was  not  one  to  be 
discomfited  easily.  <'Take  care  you  have  not 
get  down  e»  the  wrong  side,"  the  answered, 
laughingly,  and  ran  into  the  houses 

«  Wee  that  t  sUp  in  the  free  7"  said  Charley. 
"  But  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  And, 
faith  !  I  like  her  the  better  for  her  sauciness." 

He  did  net  Want  for  confidence  in  himself, 
you-  see,  though  his  confidence  was  a  good  dea) 
shaken,  when,  calling  at  the  fiwm-house  day  af« 
ter  day,  he  always  was  told,  ''  not  at  home." 

At  last,  after  eeveral  attempts,  Charley  found 
Miss  Derwent  in  the  porch,  sketching. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  care  to  see  me,"  he  said, 
chagrined,  as  She  l0<4Md  up,  nodding  carelessly. 
"I  have  been,  here  dally,  for  three  days. '  I 
wouldn't  have  found  you  at  home,  now,  Fm 
aiVaid,  if  it  hadn't  been  raining." 

**  I  always  go  out  when  I  can,"  she  replied, 
putting  in  a  bit  of  color  on  one  of  her  trees. 
Then,  raising  her  eyes  to  hie,  she  said,  bluntly, 
*' Besides,  I  don't  like  truants;  and  you  are  a 
truant,  sir." 

"A  truant!" 

«  Tes  r  Mr.  Charles  Staffbrd  is  a  person,  as  I 
suspected  when  I  first  heard  his  name,  of  whom 
I  knew  just  the  least  little  bit.  He  is,  at  this 
very  moment,  a  runaway,  a  truant.  You  can't 
deny  it.  Quilt  is  in  your  face,"  she  added,  tri- 
umphantly; as  she  saw  his  crest-fallen  look. 

"  A  niBAway,  a  truant !"  he  stammered,  more 
coiifti^ed  than  ever. 
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*'  It  is  death  !"  he  repeats ;  '*  and  men  say  a 
prayer  in  that  presence.  Janet,  will  you  say 
with  me,  '  Forgive  u»  our  tretpauet,  <u  wt  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us,*  ** 

Many  and  many  a  time  she  has  told  herself 
that  if  they  two  were  to  meet  in  the  next  world, 
she  would  appeal  against  sentence  of  punishment 
for  hardness,  lack  of  faith,  or  any  other  sin 
forced  upon  her  by  his  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness. She  remembers  her  vow  even  in  this  awful 
moment.  She  looks  full  at  him,  and  cries,  de- 
fiantly, 

•♦  At  least,  I  never  trespassed  against  you." 
"  Oh,  Janet  1"  he  pleads.    *'  No  hardness  now ! 
We  must  die  I     After  all,  we  are  husband  and 
wife.     Recollect  that." 

**  Husband  and  wifel"  she  echoed,  with  a 
shudder.    "  Did  I  not  admit  it?" 

"  I  went  back  to  America  to  set  you  free,"  he 
continues.  "The  papers  I  gave  you  that  night 
are  proof  of  the  divorce." 

She  has  never  opened  the  packet ;  till  this  mo- 
ment had  forgotten  his  putting  it  in  her  hands. 

"  I  should  never  have  blamed  you,  if  you  had 
married,"  he  goes  on.  "I  am  sorry,  now,  that 
when,  seven  years  ago,  you  wrote  and  asked  for 
your  freedom,  I  refused  to  give  it  to  you,  I  was 
mad,  Janet  I  I  ought  to  have  granted  it.  I  w;i.s 
mad!" 

"/  wrote!"  she  exclaims.  "You  can  utter 
such  a  falsehood  even  here,  with  death  staring 
you  in  the  face  I  You  wrote  to  my  cousin  Elsie. 
You  told  her  that  you  would  never  hear  my 
name.  You  accused  me  of  a  sin  so  horrible. 
You  swore  that  you  had  proofs  of  my  faithless- 
ness.   You Ah,  stop  I    What  does  it  matter? 

We  are  to  die  I  Don't  you  hear  our  death-knell  ? 
Don't  make  my  last  earthly  words  a  curse.  We 
are  going  to  meet  our  God  !" 

He  catches  her  dress,  and  will  not  let  it  go, 
though  she  struggles  wildly. 

*'  Janet,"  he  groans,  *•  death  is  close  by.  You 
don't  think  I  could  lie  now.  As  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  never  wrote  such  a  letter.     I  swear,  by 


the  Judge  before  whom  I  am  going,  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you,  demanding  your  free- 
dom.    It  lies  locked  in  my  room  now." 

For  an  instant  both  are  silent — both  believe 
at  last. 

The  sea  roars  louder  as  it  leaps  almost  into  tlie 
cave.     They  do  not  hear  its  hungry  voice. 

"  Elsie  Vaughan  did  the  whole,"  Payne  goes 
on.  **  What  old  Philip  has  told  me  since  I  came 
back,  last  night,  makes  it  all  clear.  After  she 
found  you  were  to  have  your  uncle's  fortune,  she 
meant  you  to  marry  her  son  ;  and  she  died  be- 
fore she  could  tell  the  truth,  even  if  she  bad 
wished.'* 

"  Ilushr*  Janet  broke  in.  "  *  Forgvon  us  wr 
trespasses,  as  toe  forgivs  them  that  trespass  againtt 
us  r     I  can  say  it  now." 

He  clasps  her  in  his  arms,  with  a  glad  cry. 
As  he  does  so,  the  waves  leap  up,  and  lick  their 
feet  with  lengths  of  angry  spray. 

**  God  was  very  good  to  us,  to  send  me  back 
here,"  Harold  whispers.  *'  I  could  not  tell  why 
I  came.     I  understand  now." 

A  cloud  of  foam  sweeps  in.  He  struggles  to 
to  the  further  end  of  the  cave,  still  clasping  Janet 
in  his  arms. 

"Death!"  she  says,  softly,  looking  into  his 
face  with  a  peaceful  smile.  "With  you  I  Thank 
God,  with  youl     Hold  fast — fasti     Let  us  go 

together.     Harold  1    Husband " 

Then  she  lies  silent  and  senseless,  pillowed 
upon  his  breast. 

When  consciousness  comes  back,  she  is  lying 
there  still,  the  vaulted  roof  above  them ;  the  sea 
yet  roaring  close  below.  But  He  who  once  saved 
the  twelve  chosen  ones  in  the  little  barque,  beset 
by  the  midnight  tempest,  has  again  said  to  the 
waves,  "  Peace,  be  sHlir*  and  so  8par«d  the  hus- 
band and  wife  to  redeem  the  past,  and  set  forth 
anew  into  earthly  life,  now  going  hand  in  hand, 
never  to  be  separated  any  more,  in  time  or  in 
the  sweep  of  endless  cycles  beyond  this  mortal 
sphere. 

TUX  ZND. 


A    FAREWELL. 
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A  FEW  abort  weeks  of  fHendship  iweet, 
And  now  we  part  to  meet  no  more; 

And  you  will  ncVer  think  of  me. 
After  the  pain  of  parting's  o*er. 

The  sloping  hills  and  oonntry  lanoa, 
That  you  will  leave  behind  to-day, 

May  pleasant  pictures  bring  awhile. 
But  they  will  quickly  fade  away. 


And  I  shall  live  the  same  old  life, 
That  I  had  lived  before  you  came, 

With  all  its  little  cares  and  jo  jr  ; 
And  yot  it  will  not  be  the  s^me  1 

The  country  lanes  will  itill  be  h<«re. 
The  Bamo  bright  sky  bo  ovpr  hv»ul ; 

Thn  birds  will  ring  as  sweetly  Ptill— 
But  life  and  love  fur  me  are  dvtul. 


MERELY    AN    EPISODE, 


BT     FAWNia     HOUQSON    BUBKETT. 


Trkt  were  two  yery  dilTerent  creatures  to  be- 
gin with,  and  they  were  in  reiy  different  moods 
it  the  present  moment. 

Charley  was  in  a  good  enough  humor,  and 
iesned  back  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
room  enjoying  her  marroru  glach  to  the  utmost, 
and  looking  the  Tery  picture  of  beautiful  con- 
tent, though  a  trifle  surprised  withal. 

Charley  always  was  in  a  good  humor,  well  sat- 
isfied with  herself,  her  pretty  face,  her  belong- 
ings, and  only  desirous  of  being  let  alone.  She 
realiy  could  not  see  why  Prue  should  be  in  such 
irage. 

But  to  Prue — poor,  brown,  honest.,  hot-temper^ 
ed  little  Prue — ihe  matter  appeared  differently. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  indignantly,  her  cheeks  were 
nncomforfably  red,  her  small  fists  clenched  them- 
selves, and  she  walked  to  and  fro. 

*•  Charley  !*'  she  exclaimed,  "  Charley,  you — 
yon  are  a — a  cold-hearted,  selfish — animal !" 

Charley  took  another  marron  glaei^  and  set  her 
white  teeth  into  it  with  a  gently  speculative  air. 
•*  You  are  a  rude  little  thing/'  she  said,  sweetly. 
"And  nothing  but  your  youth  makes  your  tem- 
per excusable.    And,  as  to  my  being  selfish,  I 

am  sure  I  don't  see  why.     A  person " 

"  A  person  I"  cried  Prue.  •«  Yes,  I  dare  say, 
and  it  is  always  the  first  person  with  you.  You 
never  stop  to  think  of  the  second  person,  or  the 
third.     I  am  out  of  all  patience.     You  white, 

coM,  eren-tempered '* 

Charley  took  her  turn  at  interruption  here, 
smiling  one  of  her  cherubic  smiles,  and  showing 
her  loveliest  dimple. 
'*  To  be  sure,  1  can't  call  you  that,"  she  said. 
**  No,"  returned  Prue,  "  to  be  sure  you  can't." 
But  she  did  not  take  up  cudgels  on  her  own  ao- 
coant,  and  seeing  that  she  did  not  intend  to, 
Charley  g^Te  her  a  glance  of  inspection,  and 
then  spoke  again. 

••  How  is  it  you  never  quarrel  for  yourself," 
she  put  it  to  her.  "  You  never  do,  and  you  are 
always  squabbling  for  other  people;  Dick,  or 
somebody." 

••  Oh,"  answered  Prue,  shortly,  •*  I  can  stand 
it.     I  doii*t  care  about  myself." 
Charley  gave  her  another  quiet  look. 
••  But  you  do  care  about  Dick  ?"  she  suggested. 
Prue' 8    reply    was    straightforward    enough, 
though  she  winced  slightly. 


"  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  didn't," 
she  said.  <*Dick  is  worth  loving,  and  always 
was.  I  was  truer  to  him  than  you  were  when 
we  were  children,  though  he  did  love  you  best, 
and  make  himself  your  slave,  and  bear  erery- 
thing  fVom  you." 

Charley  indulged  in  another  cherubic  smile, 
and  another  marron  glacl^  and  sighed  prettily. 
"  Poor  Dick  I"  she  condescended. 
"  Poor  Dick  !"  Prue  echoed.  "  Poor  Dick,  in- 
deed I  It  is  all  very  well  to  look  gentle,  and  say 
'Poor  Dick.'  But  that  is  your  way.  And  to 
think  how  he  loves  and  trusts  you,  and  how 
happy  you  might  make  him.  Oh,  how  happy  I 
would  make  people  if  I  were  as  pretty  as  you 
are." 

Charley  oraned  her  round,  white  throst,  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  pier-glass,  and  then  she  shook 
her  head. 

"No  you  wouldn't,"  she  answered.  "Yon 
couldn't  do  it,  unless  you  were  a  Tufk  or  a  Mor^ 
mon." 

But  Prue  did  not  laugh  at  the  perfect  good 

fkith  with  which  this  guileless  observation  was 

made.    She  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  fiercely. 

"  Pah  I"  she  said,  and  took  another  quick  turn 

across  the  room. 

When  she  neared  Charley  again,  she  wheeled 
about,  and  confronted  her. 

<*  When  is  Dick  coming  ?"  she  asked. 
"  I  don't  know,"   was   the  answer.     "  How 
should  IT    He  said  he  would  leave  Calcutta  on 
the  first,  I  think." 

"  You  *  think,'  "  echoed  Prue.  "  And  the  poor 
fellow  thinks  he  is  coming  home  to  marry  you  ?" 
Charley  made  a  nervous  little  move. 
"Oh,  don't,"  she  said,  looking  half-frightened. 
"  I  don't  like  to — to  bring  it  so  near." 
Prue  advanced  one  step. 
"Charley,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  care  for  the  other  one." 
Cliarley  became  desperate,  but  she  certainly 
did  not  look  like  a  young  person  who  felt  con- 
victed of  caring  for  "another  one."     She  only 
appeared  fVightened  and  restless,  and  as  if  she 
was  very  anxious  to  be  let  alone. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  uncomfortable  !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  wish  you  would  let  Dick  and 
Jack  Ingoldsby  take  care  of  themselves.  I  am 
sure  they  are  equal  to  the  task.     I  think  there 
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never  was  a  poor  girl  so  worried  as  I  am,  be- 
tween jou  all.  You  scolding,  and  Dick  writing, 
and  Jack  raving.  What  am  I  to  do  7  I  cannot 
be  rude  to  people,  and  if  I  am  polite,  they  will — 
Well,  you  see  how  it  is  with  Jack  Ingoldsby. 
He  will  not  let  me  alone,  and  he  says  I  can  save 
his  soul,  or  ruin  it.  And  then  there  is  Dick, 
writing  that  his  future  is  in  my  hands.  And  if 
I  save  Jack's  soul,  what  am  I  to  do  with  Dick's ; 
and  if  I  save  Dick's,  what  is  to  become  of  Jack 
Ingoldsby.  And  as  to  you,  instead  of  helping 
me,  you  are  worse  than  Jack  and  Dick  put  to- 
gether.   Why  cannot  you  be  comfortable  ?' ' 

Prue  regarded  her  with  a  cold  sternness  which 
was  undoubtedly  most  trying.  She  entirely  ig^ 
nored  her  pleadings. 

"It  is  a  nice  thing  to  bear  you  talking  of 
*  Jack/  "  she  remarked.  *'  I  did  not  know  you 
had  got  to  tbat  point." 

"  How  can  I  help  it?"  ikltered  Charley. 

**  You  cannot  help  it,"  answered  Prue,-  suc- 
cinctly.    "  You  have  not  soul  enough  !" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Charley,  "  why  don't  you 
leave  me  alone?" 

She  was  not  at  all  amazed  at  the  remark.  It 
did  not  trouble  her  to  hear  that  she  had  no  soul. 
She  never  asked  herself  disagreeable  questions 
about  her  own  soul,  or  other  people's.  But  Prue's 
next  speech  did  disturb  her  to  some  extent. 

"  I  will  leave  you  alone,"  she  said,  *'  and  then, 
when  Dick  comes,  and  finds  you  entangled  with 
this  Ingoldsby  man,  you  can  manage  the  matter 
for  yourself.  1  think  I  shall  like  to  see  what 
you  will  make  of  it."  And  she  walked  delibe- 
rately out  of  the  room. 

'*  Prue  I"  Charley  called  alter  her,  but  she 
would  not  come  back. 

Finding  herself  fairly  deserted,  Charley  made 
the  best  of  the  matter.  She  was  far  from  feel- 
ing at  ease,  but  she  settled  herself  more  com- 
fortably in  her  chair,  and  turned  pensively  to 
her  bon-beru.  Certainly  her  prospects  presented 
rather  a  trying  aspect.  She  could  scarcely  re- 
member the  time  when  she  had  not  seemed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  Dick.  She  did  not  know 
how  it. had  come  about,  but  thiswaa  the  exact 
state  of  affairs.  When  they  had  been  children 
together,  he  had  been  her  slave  and  adorer ;  he 
had  borne  with  her  tyrannies  and  caprices ;  he 
had  obeyed  her  behests ;  he  had  sacrificed  him- 
self to  her  continually.  He  had  been  fond  of 
Prue,  who  was  several  years  her  junior,  and  he 
had  praised  her  honesty  and  courage ;  but  it  was 
Charley  he  had  loved,  and  bowed  down  before. 

**  I  ought  to  care  most  for  Prue,"  he  had  said, 
when  he  was  tweUe  years  <^d,  and  he  had  said 
it  ruefully,  and  with  some  indignation.     <'She 


gives  up  to  me,  and  she  likes  me,  and  she  is  a 
plucky  little  thing,  too.  But  I  don't  care  most 
for  her.    I  care  most  for  you ;  and  it's  a  shame !" 

<*  I  am  prettier  than  Prue,"  Charley  had  said, 
calmly.     *'  People  always  care  most  for  me." 

And  so  they  did.  And  when  she  was  older, 
the  case  was  the  same.  The  lovely  child  grew 
into  a  guileless-looking  young  woman,  with  a 
delicious  pair  of  wide,  clear  eyes,  and  a  cherubio 
face,  03  innocent  as  a  baby's.  The  soft  hair  fell 
in  little  wayward  rings  on  a  brow,  low  and  white, 
i  like  a  child's.  The  girl's  dimples  were  simply 
bewilderingly  pretty.  They  showed  themselves 
when  she  laughed,  wben  she  frowned,  when  she 
was  surprised.  She  looked  like  an  exquisite, 
f\ill-grown  edition  of  one  of  Raphael's  child-an- 
gels, but  she  was,  in  fikct,  an  empty  delusion  and 
a  soulless  snare. 

But  Dick  had  not  found  this  out.  As  Dick 
grew  to  manhood,  his  love  grew  also ;  and,  some- 
how or  other,  Charley  found  herself  engi^^^ 
to  him. 

He  was  handsome  and  clever,  and  he  admired 
her  so  much,  and  was  so  ready  to  submit  to  her. 
So  she  let  him  persuade  her  to  promise  to  marry 
him ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  promise,  he 
went  to  Calcutta  to  make  his  fortune,  because  a 
fortune  was  necessary  to  Charley's  happiness. 

"I  should  not  mind  being  married,  if  I  oould 
have  everything  I  wanted."  And  as  she  made 
this  ingenuous  remark,  Charley's  little  smile  wsa 
so  entrancing,  that  Dick  could  only  kiss  the  hand 
she  had  obligingly  permitted  him  to  hold,  and 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  own  happiness. 

He  went  to  Calcutta,  and  worked  early  and 
late.  He  caught  fevers,  and  lay  at  death's  door, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  the  thought  of  Char- 
ley'»  fair,  foolish  face,  and  lazy  little  smile,  kept 
life  in  him,  and  helped  him  to  battle  against 
pain,  and  hazard,  and  difficulty.  He  spent  his 
scant  salary  on  absurd,  extravagant  presents, 
and  sent  them  home  to  Charley ;  and  he  wrote 
long  letters,  which  Charley  found  it  diffieult 
to  read  even  by  instalments.  He  lived  on  her 
love,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  passion  and  faitli 
piteous  to  see.  If  Charley's  letters  were  a  little 
empty,  and  rather  rambled  from  the  point,  h« 
only  thought  how  innocent  and  simple  she  was, 
and  dreamed  of  the  time  when  she  would  be 
wiser  in  love's  ways. 

As  for  Charley  herself,  she  was  quite  comfort- 
able. Dick's  diffuseness  tired  her  somewhat,  bat 
she  managed  to  bear  up  under  it  by  dint  of  pe 
rusing  his  frequent  outpourings,  a  page  at  a  time, 
and  answering  them  in  the  some  way.  Sbe  liked 
the  presents,  which  were  all  rare,  pretty  thingf 
to  wear ;  and  when  she  tried  the  articles  on  foi 
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tiked  her  in  advance — aoywaj  she  dared  not 
stop  away.  It  might  look  odd ;  some  one  might 
fsapeei,  what  she  did  not  know  or  think  1  It 
VM  the  aerrous  dread  one  haa  when  mad  with 
uguiah,  tliat  one  maj  set  those  about  wondering 
b;  eome  change  in  look  or  manner,  from  one's 
ordinary  hahits. 

At  last  Prince  Apraxin  appeared,  aoeompanied 
by  Nordhoff  and  several  other  Russians,  who  had 
eooducted  the  Qrand  Duke  as  far  as  Bordeaux. 
Jsnei  had  Just  before  managed  to  steal  up  to  her 
ifartment,  but  Philip  had  not  returned.  When 
she  got  back,  the  coIHUqu  was  forming ;  Apraxin 
ffaimf^  her  for  it,  and  the  dancing  never  ceased 
till  three  o'clock.  She  watched  him  narrowly, 
bQt  the  princQ  appeared  exactly  as  usual.  There 
vts  mo  opportunity  for  private  conversation,  the 
kader  improTising  all  sorts  of  absurd  figures, 
•nd  Janet  in  constant  requisition. 

As  the  ball  was  breaking  up,  somebody  of  the 
special  set  in  which  Janet  reigned,  piH>posed  an 
expedition   for  the  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock. 
Apraxin   entered  into  it  with  great  eagerness. 
If  the  matter  should  have  been  settled  amicably, 
iftcr   all  1     Several  times  she  felt  inclined  to 
hurry  him  out  of  the  room,  to  tell  him  every- 
thing, to  obtain  his  promise  to  arrange  the  quar- 
rd.     But  mad  as  she  was,  she  had  sense  enough 
to  know  that  any  man  would  promise  anything 
in  such  a  business  as  this  to  satisfy  a  woman, 
sad  consider  himself  justified  in  going  on  all 
the  same. 

She  had  given  Leontine  imperative  ovders  not 
to  vrait  up  for  her ;  at  least  she  would  have  her 
way  in  one  thing  after  the  'slavery  of  this  day*> 
be  free  when  she  reached  her  chamber  1 

8o^  when  she  got  rid  of  Lady  Hammersly,  at 
her  door — ^it  seemed  to  Janet  that  the  old  soul 
esBed  her  back  three  hundred  times  for  some 
last  trivial  word — she  went  on  to  her  own  salon. 
Philip  was  waiting  there.  She  could  not  speak ; 
ooald  only  stare  at  him  with  wild  eyes,  and  hands 
extended  in  eager  pleading. 

'*  At  half-past  five  o'clock,  near  St.  Jean  de 
Los/'  said  Philip,  doing  what  not  one  person  in 
a  thousand  would  hare  done,  giving  his  informa- 
tion  fint,  and  deferring  the  explanations. 

'*!  must  go.  I  must  get  there  1"  she  ex- 
daimed. 

Her  limbs  suddenly  began  to  tremble  under 

her.    She  groped  abont,  blindly,  for  a  chair. 

Philip  placed  her  on  a  solh,  and  brought  her 

some  water.    She  was  quite  herself  again  in  a 

few  moments.* 

"Tell  me  what  you  found  out,**  she  said. 

*'  Mr.  Payne  came  up  to  St.  Jean  de  Lui  this 

tveaiag.    Left  his  servant  at  Fontarabia,"  Philip 


explained.  "I  got  baek  before  the  Prince.  I 
was  at  the  station  when  the  Bordeaux  train  came 
in.  I  heard  him  ask  Monsieur  Nordhoflf  if  the 
carriage  was  ordered." 

"  But  are  you  sure  of  the  place  ?*' 
''  Back  of  the  hill,  before  you  get  to  St.  Jean, 
toward  the  beach.    They  are  to  leave  here  at 
half-past  four." 

*'  I  must  go  at  once.  I  must  be  there  before 
them.  How  am  I  to  manage,  Philip?  Think, 
think  I    I  cannot." 

"  It  is  all  arranged,"  Philip  said.     "  I  have  a 
carriage.    I  got  it  as  soon  as  I  came  back.    I  told 
the  stableman  I  wanted  to  drive  to  Bidart,  and 
stay  all  night    The  carriage  is  waiting  in  a  sta- 
ble beyond  the  village.    It  was  enpty,  and  I 
had  the  key,  for  your  horses  were  there  when  we 
first  came."  • 
She  tried  to  thank  him,  but  had  no  words. 
*<  Vou  must  change  your  dress,  please,  Miss 
Janet,"  he  ssid. 
But  she  would  not  wait. 
**  I  should  never  get  it  done,"  she  said.    **  No* 
body  will  see  me.    Oh,  what  do  I  care  if  the 
whole  world  saw  me !    Ck)me,  Philip  1     If  we 
should  be  too  late  1    Come  I" 

''There  is  no  danger.  We  shall  be  there  long 
before  them." 

But  his  assurance  did  not  calm  her.  She 
gathered  up  the  sweeping  folds  of  her  evening 
dress  as  best  she  could.  Philip  had  to  fasten 
them  for  her-Hihe  could  noL  He  found  a  warm 
cloak,  which  enveloped  her  from  head  to  foot ; 
made  her  ready  as  skillfully  as  if  he  had  been  an 
old  waiting- woman. 

They  got  down  stairs  unperceived  ;  out  by  the 
door  at  the  back ;  passed  along  the  road  ov%r  the 
cliflfs,  and  reached  the  place  where  Philip  had 
left  the  carriage. 

Dawn  was  breaking  in  the  east ;  the  tide  wsa 
out :  the  waters  moaned  gray  and  sullen  against 
the  shore.  A  chUl  wind  swept  up  from  the  open 
sea.  The  distant  mountains  loomed  dark  and 
{^owning  against  the  horiion.  The  whole  scene, 
usually  so  beautiful,  was  ominously  dreary  to 
Janet's  eyes,  as  she  stood  waiting  on  the  hill, 
while  Philip  brought  out  the  horses. 

He  helped  her  into  the  close  carriage,  wrapped 
her  in  a  rug  which  he  had  remembered  to  pro- 
vide. Although  there  was  no  necessity  for  haste, 
he  urged  the  horses  on  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
'  because  he  knew  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  relief 
to  his  mistress.  Even  so,  now  and  then  a  feeling 
of  intolerable  haste  would  come  over  her,  and  she 
would  cry  through  the  open  window. 

< *  We  don' t  move  1   We  don' t  move  1   Oh,  faster, 
Philip,  faster!" 
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'A     DARLING     LITTLE     DUCK. 


•*  Yes  I  It  means,  sir,"  shaking  her  head,  re- 
provingly, "  jou  are  engaged  to  a  far-away 
conmn,  and  just  when  you  were  expected  to  fiilfiU 
your  engagement,  you  ran  oflP.  Such  is  the  gossip, 
at  leiMt,  that  comes  to  me  from  New  York.  Very 
wicked  of  you  I  Going  about,  under  fiilse  pre^ 
tences,  I  should  say.  How  lucky  my  correspon- 
dent happened  to  tell  me.  Some  poor,  easily- 
deluded  girl,  at  your  hotel,  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  in  love  with  you,  fbr  they  say  you  are  a 
dreadful  flirt.  I  shall  post  you,  all  over  the 
White  MountaiiM,  or  at  least  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  I"     She  laughed,  again,  her  merry  laugh. 

Charley,  driven  to  desperation,  now  told  his 
story.  He  was  anything  but  the  self-possessed 
Charley  of  their  first  interview.  He  pulled  at 
his  whiskers,  stnmmered  for  words,  and  could 
hardly  meet  Miss  Derwent's  eye. 

"  I've  not  seen  her  since  she  waa-a  child,*  he 
concluded.     **  We've  no  tastes  in  common " 

•'  How  do  you  know,  if  you  haven't  seen  her?" 
maliciously  interposed  his  tormentor. 

He  took  a  turn,  iialfrangrily>  up  to  the  end  of 
the  porch,  and  came  back. 

**  The  match  was  made  up  for  me,"  he  went 
on,  ignoring  the  interruption.  **  There  can  be 
no  love  in  such  cases—'* 

"  Love  1  Has  love  anything  to  de  with  mar- 
riage, now-a-days?" 

"  Don't  poke  fun  ai  a  fellow/*  he  pleaded, 
piteously.  **  I  hate  Miss  Thomdyke.  Y'es,  I 
hate  her." 

*'  Strong  language,  «r.*'  And  Miss  Derwent 
put  in  some  more  oolor  in  some  more  trees.  "  Is 
that  the  way  you  speak  of  all  your  acquaint* 
ances?" 

"  I  didn't  speak  in  that  way  of  yon,  «t  any 
rate,"  retorted  Charley,  breught  to  bay.  *'I-^ 
I " 

Miss  Derwent  interrupted  him  hastily. 

**  As  we  cannot  be  called  even  aequaintaaeee,** 
sh«  said,  with  dignity,  **  perhaps  you  had  better 
not  speak  of  me  at  all.  Come,  Mr.  Stratford,  be 
a  good  boy;  go  home  to  your  mother;  marry 
Miss  Goody  Two  Shoes,  or  whatever  her  name 
is ;  and  live  happily,  as  the  story-books  say,  for* 
ever  after.'  * 

She  had  begun  with  great  gravity,  but  now 
her  eyes  were  dancing  with  glee  ap^in. 

*•  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  cried  Char- 
ley, coming  to  a  fiill  stop  directly  in  front  of  her, 
and  with  a  certain  masterfulness  in  his  air  and 
attitude  that  made  his  hearer  give  an  involun- 
tary start.  **  I  love  you — ^^011 — ^y«ii,"  emphasiz- 
ing eacb  word  more.  "Otherwise  I  wouldn't 
have  made  this  confestjiion  about  my  cousin.  I 
should  have  had  no  right  to  do  it,  if  I  hadn't 


loved  you.  I  don't  know  who  your  correspond- 
ent is,  but  she  hasn't  told  the  whole  truth.  Upon 
my  honor,  Miae  Derwent,  I  never  loved  Miss 
Thomdyke.  I  never  made  her  any  promise.  I 
have  never  loved  anyone  but  you,  and,"  looking 
her  resolutely  in  the  face,  "  1  never  shall." 

Miss  Derwent  began  to  be  a  little  frightened. 
This  man  was  not  a  man  to  be  tnfled  with.  She 
changed  color  rapidly. 

«<  I — I  cannot  profess  to  misunderstand  you," 
she  answered.  **  And — and,"  returning  his  look, 
at  last,  with  an  effort,  ••  I  believe  you."  Charley 
tried  to  snatch  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it 
behind  her.  **  No,  that  is  going  quite  too  fidst,'* 
with  a  little,  nervous  laugh.  <'  I  hardly  know 
you,  remember.  I  have  just  told  you  we  are 
scarcely  acquaintances." 

**  Acquaintances  t  When  I  have  loved  you  erer 
since  I  first  saw  you  " 

She  looked  up  archly,  she  could  not  help  it. 
*'Then  I  was  the  *  darling  duck,*  after  all,'* 
she  said,  **  though  yon  denied  it  so  glibly." 

•*  Forgive  me  !'*  His  voice  was  as  eloquent  as 
his  ey«s.  **  Yon  must  have  thought  me  insuficta- 
bly  impertinent.  But  put  me  on  probation.  Give 
me  at  least  a  little  hope." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Stafford,"  said  his  hearer,  gravely, 
« let  us  make  a  compact.  Ton  have  been  frank 
with  me,  and  I  believe  all  you  say  about,  about 
Miss  Thomdyke.  I  do  not  think  you  could  act 
otherwise  than  ai  a  man  of  honor.  I  will  con- 
sent to  see  more  of  you,  and  give  yon  a  candid 
answer,  after  awhile.  A  girl  can't  be  married 
off-hand."  with  a  touch  of  her  old  archness,  **  as 
yon  siud  yo'Urself,  Jnst  now.  But  you  musn't 
call  me  a  flirt,  remember,  if  my  decision  should 
be  against  you.  Otherwise,  we  had  better  bid 
good-by,  now  and  forever." 

So  the  compact  was  made.  Charley  weht  home 
ftill  of  hope.  '*  She  mtist  like  me  a  little,"  he 
sMd  to  himself,  '*  er  she  would  have  refused  me 
flatly."     He  seemed  to  go  on  wings. 

She  did  like  him  a  little,  as  he  rery  soon 
discovered.  Be  had  won  her  by  his  impetuosity 
and  masttfHlAnMW,  though  she  did  not  heTMlf 
know  it  ai  llf^t.  Before  three  weeks  had  gone 
by,  they  were  as  good  aa  engaged. 

"That  is,"  was  Miss  Derwent's  proviso,  "if 
your  mother  consents.  I  will  never  enter  a 
fhmily  where  I  am  not  welcome." 

"  Ob  I  I  am  sure  of  her  consent,  especially  when 
she  finds  I  will  not  marry  Miss  Thomdyke." 

"  Poor  Miss  Thomdyke,"  said  his  listener, 
with  a  sigh. 

"You  needn't  say  'poor  Miss  Thomdyke.' 
"Tre  no  doubt  she  can  get  plenty  of  loven. 
She's  beastly  rich,  you  know." 
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The  next  day  Charley  said,  "So  you  go  to 
Saratoga,  under  escort  of  your  fHends,  the  Win- 
throps,  and  not  with  me.  I  may  thank  Mrs. 
Grundy  for  that.  But  I  suppose  I  qiast  submit. 
My  mother,  fortunately,  has  gone  to  Saratoga 
herself.  I  hare  just  had  a  letter.  I  shall  giain 
half  a  day  over  you,  if  I  start  this  erening.  I 
shall  do  it,  and  when  you  arrire,  my  mother  will 
be  prepared  to  weleome  you." 

Two  days  after,  a  carriage  dro^e  up  to  (he 
United  States  Hotel,  and  Chiirley  and  his  mother 
descended  from  it.  Our  hero  had  made  good  use 
of  the  few  hours,  by  which  he  had  preceded  his 
mistress.  He  had  toTd  the  whole  story  to  Mrs. 
Stafford,  keeping  back,  however,  what  Miss  Der- 
went  had  said  about  her  consent. 

**  And  you  intend  to  marry  this  girl  T*  said  his 
mother,  coldly, breaking  a  long  silence. 

*'  Tes  I  I  shall  be  lK>rry  to  have  you  against 
me,  but  I  shall  marry  her,  whether  or  no." 

Hn.  Stafford  remembered  his  father ;  remem- 
bered a  certain  look  about  the  mouth ;  and  see- 
ing that  look  in  Charley  now,  gave  in. 

<*  Well,"  she  said,  after  another  long  pause, 
and  with  a  sigh,  **  I  will  go  with  you,  and  call 
on  her.  If  it  has  to  be  done,  I  will  do  it  with  a 
good  graee,  whether  I  feel  like  it,  or  not.  You 
wy  she  is  here  in  Saratoga." 

This  was  the  object  of  their  viidt  to  the  United 
Btsctes  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Stafford  and  her  son  were  shown  Into 
a  handsome  private  pailor.  The  blinds  were 
down,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  and  glare.  A 
graceful  figure,  hardly  distinguishable,  at  first, 
in  the  obscurity,  rose  te  receive  them. 
'^*  Mother,"  said  Charley,  "  Miss  Derwent !" 

««Miss  Derwentlt''  cried  Mrs.  Stafford,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

She  looked  frdkh  one  to  the  other,  in  turn,  as 
if  for  an  explanation. 

In  Miss  Derwent's  ejres  there  began  to  sparkle 
that  roguish  look,  which  Charley  had  learned  to 


associate  with  mischief  of  some  sort.  The  inclina- 
tion to  mirth  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  broke 
into  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which,  after  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Stafford  joined,  as  if  it  was  infectious. 

It  was  Charley's  turn,  now,  to  look  for  an 
explanation. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother  at  last,  *'  there 
is  some  mistake  here ;  this  i^  no  Miss  Derwent ; 
this  is  Kate  Thomdyke." 

"  Kate  Thorndyke  1" 

**  Forgive  me,  Charley;"  said  the  young  lady, 
hardly  able,  even  yet,  tjo  control  her  merriment, 
**  but  if  you  ran  away  from  me,  I,  on  my  part, 
ran  away  from  you.  I  never  promised  your  mo- 
ther to  visit  her;  she  only  took  it  for  granted. 
On  the  contrary,  i  resolved  to  put  as  many  miles 
between  me  and  the  conceited  fellow,  for  so 
everybody  called  you,  who  had  refused  me  when 
I  had  never  even  offered  myself.  Accident  threw 
us  together.  I  was  at  a  friend's,  Miss  Der- 
went's,  when  we  first  met.  It  was  her  Tenny- 
son you  found  in  my  satchel.  I  really  did  not 
know  who  you  were,  until  the  day  you  gave 
me  your  card.  Then,  discovering  your  mis- 
take, I  determined,  for  awhile  at  leiist,  not  to 
undeceive  you.  After  that,"  she  looked  down 
demurely,  "  things  somehow  shaped  themselves. 
I  couldn't  resist  being  loved,  you  knovV.  for  my- 
self, and  not  for  my  fortune,  when  I  had  the 
chance.  There,  you  know  all,  now.  I  ran  away 
from  you,  and  you  ran  away  from  me ;  and  it 
was  no  use,  after  all,  was  it,  dear  ?**  She  clung 
fondly  to  his  arm.  "Your  mother  has  got  the 
better  of  both  of  us  I  suppose  the  world  would 
call  me  a  fool,  and  you  a  fool,  and  your  mother 
a  fool,  and  all  of  us  fools  together,  but " 

Charley,  by  this  time,  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise.  He  seized  hei^  hands,  taking  her  in 
his  arms,  regardless  of  Ills  mother  s  presence. 

"No,"  he  said,  "anything  but  fools.  And 
as  for  you,  you  are,  and  always  shall  be,  what  I 
called  you  at  first,  A  darlisq  uttlk  duck." 


<»^»^^w^^r*»^y»i^ 
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Ovss  th«  p«l>bl60  It  iippl«8  ftlAng, 

Xrer  it  marmnn  i|  Joyew  l»y ; 
Erer  it  carols  the  Mme  Bw«et  w>ng. 

The  mme  It  has  caroled  for  many  a  day. 

Down  in  the  glon  where  the  ehadowi  are  dark. 
Merrily  onward  It  hastens  through. 

Then  in  the  meadow,  to  meet  the  lark. 
Out  in  the  snn  'iwtfi  the  sky  of  bine.  • 

Thiu  avctr  onward  it  takes  Ito  course, 
Vow  in  the  sunshine,  and  now  in  th* shads; 


80  in  this  Ufe^  Just  as  w»inay  fsrca, 
Of  sunshine  or  shadow  our  Urm  an 

k  lesson  we  learn  trom  the  little  braok. 
That  Rings  so  Joyously  orer  the  stones; 

One  of  the  many  in  Nature's  book, 
That  sound  so  sweetly  in  Xature*s  tones. 

If  ever  and  always,  when  life  is  dark. 

We  would  sing  and  laugh  just  the  same  as  when 
Our  spirits  were  gay  as  the  song  of  the  lark. 

We  would  reach  the  souahiaa  soaoer  agaia. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  Janet  knew  the  truth 
that  Harold  Payne  discovered,  when  he  stood 
watching  her  on  the  cliff.  She  had  been  mad.  The 
frenzy  was  over,  now,  but  she  was  weak  and 
worn  by  a  long  illness. 

The  day  passed. 

Janet  Qarrington  had  thought  the  agony  of 
suspense  a  pang  f^om  which  she  could  never 
suflfer  again,  for  once  in  her  life  she  had  spent  a 
whole  year  its  passive  prey ;  but  it  seemed  to 
her,  du^ng  this  day,  that  she  had  never  before 
understood  even  the  meaning  of  the  word — each 
hour  was  like  a  twelvemonth.  During  her  first 
trial,  it  was  only  the  destruction  of  her  own  hap- 
piness, the  death-blow  to  her  own  heart  which 
she  had  to  dread,  but  this  waiting  was  burdened 
with  a  sharper  pang — the  sting  of  her  con- 
science. 

If  one  pf  those  men  were  to  fall,  his  death 
would  lie  rat  her  door — she  should  be  a  murder- 
ess. That  the  quarrel  had  been  in  regard  to  her 
she  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  heard  it,  and  it 
had  arisen  either  fVom  her  conduct  at  the  ball^ 
or  her  unwomanly  cruelty  on  the  evening  of  the 
concert.  It  was  useless  to  speculate ;  no  matter 
how  it  had  come  about ;  no  matter  which  of  the 
two  was  the  aggressor,  she  had  been  the  original 
cause.  He  who  fell  would  die  by  her  hand  as  sure- 
ly as  if  she  had  herself  directed  the  pistol-shot. 

Philip  was  searching  for  a  clue  which  should 
put  him  upon  their  track.  She  could  trust  him 
to  do  everything  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  to 
neglect  no  means  or  effort.  But  if  he  should  not 
succeed  in  learning  their  plans !  The  Prince  had 
gone  to  Bordeaux — Payne  absent,  too ! 

Toward  noon  Philip  came  to  tell  her  he  had 
discovered  that  Payne  had  gone  down  to  Fon^ 
rabia — ^an  hour's  distance  by  rail.  Philip  was 
going  there ;  the  gaming-tables  were  open,  and 
that  would  be  excuse  enough  for  anybody's  ap- 
pearance in  the  plaoe,  whether  young  or  old, 
idle  man,  or  domestic. 

<*  You  will  find  out;  you  must  find  outl"  Ja- 
net said. 

She  was  sitting  by  her  table  when  he  entered, 
trying  to  force  herself  to  write.  It  wrung  honest 
Philip's  heart  to  see  the  miserable  anxiety  of  her 
fiice. 

'*  I  shall  find  out,"  he  answered.  *«  Den't  lose 
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heart  for  a  single  minutei  Miss  Janet.  I  sbaU 
find  out.'* 

.For  a  little  the  fimily-spoken  words  were  a 
sort  of  comfort.  When  he  had  gone.  Lady  Ham- 
mersley  sent  for  her ;  there  was  no  escape ;  she 
must  comply  ;  behave  as  usual ;  look  as  usual ; 
listen  to  idle  chatter,  and  talk  nonsense — a  harder 
task,  when  one  is  consumed  by  anxiety  like  hers, 
than  any  active  labor. 

The  day  dragged  on.  Oh,  that  day !  Janet  had 
scarcely  a  moment  to  herself.  Every  creature 
she  knew  seemed  detennined  to  add  to  her  suf- 
fering by  tormenting  her ;  Lady  Hammersley  and 
the  American  Minister  tormenting  her  more  than 
anybody  else — ^as  was  natural,  Janet  thought,  in 
her  bitterness,  since  they  oared  most  for  her — 
people's  persecutions  were  always  in  the  ratio  of 
their  friendships. 

There  was  nothing  spared  her.  Somebody  im- 
provised a  luncheon  in  the  pine-wood ;  she  had 
to  go.  There  was  a  children's  ball  in  the  Casino 
at  three  o'clock ;  the  grown  people  must  needs 
be  present,  and  dance  too,  as  if  the  festivity  ha4 
been  for  their  benefit.  Later,  Lady  Hammersley 
wanted  her  to  drive  ;  then  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner ;  they  were  invited  to  Madame  de 
Charlmornt's,  with  a  set  of  the  *'  choicest  spirits'* 
in  Biarritz. 

No  excuse  that  she  could  devise — indeed,  her 
brain  was  so  dull  she  found  it  difficult  to  get  at 
any — would  serve  to  free  her  fVom  a  single  pin- 
prick. People  seemed  determined  to  keep  about 
her  this  day  of  all  others. 

She  was  at  the  dinner ;  tlie  most  beautifully- 
dressed  woman  there,  as  she  was  the  handsomest 
and  gayest.  Sometimes,  so  morbid  had  grown 
her  fbncy,  she  was  ready  to  astound  her  com- 
panions by  shrieking  in  their  ears  that  she  was  a 
deceiver — a  living  lie  in  every  way — last  of  all, 
a  Qiurderess  I  She  caught  herself  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  the  commotion  such  an  announcement 
would  excite,  and  labored  hard,  in  a  stupid  fash- 
ion, to  decide  just  which  women  would  faint, 
which  scream,  and  which  declare  they  were  not 
in  the  least  surprised. 

Eleven  o'clock  came,  and  hostess  and  guests 
rushed  off  to  the  Casino  to  dance,  as  eager  about 
it  as  if  there  had  not  beea  a  ball  for  at  least  six 
months.  Janet  went,  too.  She  had,  without 
knowing,  promised  danees  to  every  man  that 
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Mked  her  in  advance — any  waj  she  dared  not 
8U>p  awajr.  It  might  look  odd ;  tome  one  might 
suspect,  what  she  did  not  know  or  think  1  It 
was  the  neryous  dread  one  has  when  mad  with 
anguish,  that  one  may  set  those  about  wondering 
by  some  change  in  look  or  manner,  from  one's 
ordinary  habits. 

At  IsAt  Prince  Apraxin  appeared,  accompanied 
by  Nordhoff  and  several  other  Russians,  who  had 
conducted  the  Grand  Duke  as  fiur  as  Bordeaux. 
Janet  had  just  before  managed  to  steal  up  to  her 
SfMrtment,  but  Philip  had  not  returned.  When 
she  got  back,  the  coUlUon  was  forming ;  Apraxin 
claimed  her  for  it,  and  the  dancing  never  ceased 
till  three  o'clock.  She  watched  him  narrowly, 
but  the  prince  appeared  exactly  as  usual.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  private  conversation,  the 
leader  improvising  all  sorts  of  absurd  figures, 
and  Janet  in  constant  requisition. 

Aa  the  ball  was  breaking  up,  somebody  of  the 
special  set  in  which  Janet  reigned,  proposed  an 
expedition  for  the  next  day,  at  ten  o'clock. 
Apraxin  entered  into  it  with  great  eagerness. 
If  the  matter  should  have  been  settled  am&eably, 
alter  all  1  Several  times  she  felt  in^ned  to 
harry  him  out  of  the  room,  to  tell  him  every- 
thing, t4>  obtain  hie  promise  to  arrange  the  qnar^ 
Ml.  Bnt  mad  as  she  was,  she  had  sense  enough 
to  know  that  any  man  would  promise  anything 
in  such  a  business  as  this  to  satisfy  a  woman, 
and  consider  himself  justified  in  going  on  all 
the  same. 

She  had  given  Leontine  imperative  orders  not 
to  wait  up  for  her ;  at  least  she  would  have  her 
way  in  one  thing  after  the 'slavery  of  this  day —  ; 
be  free  when  she  reached  her  chamber  1 

Bo,  when  she  got  rid  of  Lady  Haramersly,  ai  ; 
her  door— it  seemed  to  Janet  that  the  old  soul 
eaOed  her  back  three  hnndmd  times  for  some 
last  trivial  word — she  went  on  to  her  own  salon. 
Philip  WAS  wait  in  g  there.  She  could  not  speak ; 
oonld  only  stare  at  him  with  wild  eyes,  and  hands 
estended  in  eager  pleading. 

<*At  half-past  five  o'clock,  near  St.  Jean  de 
Los,"  said  Philip,  doing  what  not  one  person  in 
a  thousand  would  have  done,  giving  his  informa- 
tion fint,  and  deferring  the  explanations. 

**I  must  go.  I  must  get  there  T'  she  ex- 
elaamed. 

Her  limbs  suddenly  began  to  tremble  nnder 
her.  She  groped  about,  blindly,  for  a  chair. 
Philip  placed  her  on  a  sofii,  and  bronght  her 
some  water.  She  was  quite  herself  again  in  a 
ISsw  moments.* 

'*TeIl  me  what  you  found  out,'*  she  said. 
'*  Mr.  Payne  came  up  to  St.  Jean  de  Lui  this 
tfening.    Left  his  servant  at  Fontarabia,"  Philip 


explained.  « I  got  back  before  the  Prince.  I 
was  at  the  station  when  the  Bordeaux  train  came 
in.  I  heard  him  ask  Monsieur  Nordhoflf  if  the 
oarriage  was  ordered." 

'*  But  are  you  snre  of  the  place?" 

**  Back  of  the  hill,  before  you  get  to  St.  Jean, 
toward  the  beach.  They  are  to  leave  here  at 
half-past  four." 

*'  I  must  go  at  once.  I  must  be  there  before 
them.  How  am  I  to  manage,  Philip?  Think, 
think!     I  cannot." 

«'  It  is  all  arranged,"  Philip  said.  "  I  have  a 
carriage.  I  got  it  as  soon  as  I  came  back.  I  told 
the  stableman  I  wanted  to  drive  to  Bidart,  and 
stay  all  night.  The  carriage  is  waiting  in  a  star 
ble  beyond  the  village.  It  was  empty,  and  I 
had  the  key,  for  your  horses  were  there  when  we 
first  came."  • 

She  tried  to  thank  him,  but  had  no  words. 

**  You  must  change  your  dress,  please,  Miss 
Janet,"  he  said. 

But  she  would  not  wait. 

'*  I  should  never  get  it  done,"  she  said.  **  No- 
body will  see  me.  Oh,  what  do  I  care  if  the 
whole  world  saw  me  I  Ck>me,  Philip  I  If  we 
should  be  too  late  I    Come !" 

*' There  is  no  danger.  We  shall  be  there  long 
before  them." 

But  his  assurance  did  not  calm  her.  She 
gathered  up  the  sweeping  folds  of  her  evening 
dress  as  best  she  could.  Philip  had  to  fhsten 
them  for  her — she  eould  noL  He  found  a  warm 
cloak,  which  enveloped  her  firom  bead  to  foot ; 
made  her  ready  as  skillfully  as  if  he  had  been  an 
old  waiting-woman. 

Tliey  got  down  stairs  unpereeived  ;  out  by  the 
door  at  the  back ;  passed  along  the  road  ov%rthe 
cliiTs,  and  reached  the  place  where  Philip  had 
left  the  carriage. 

Dawn  was  breaking  in  the  east ;  the  tide  was 
out :  the  waters  moaned  gray  and  sullen  against 
the  shore.  A  chill  wind  swept  up  from  the  open 
sea.  The  distant  mountains  loomed  dark  and 
fh>wning  against  the  horison.  The  whole  scene, 
usually  so  beautiful,  was  ominously  dreary  to 
Janet's  eyes,  as  she  stood  waiting  on  the  hill, 
while  Philip  brought  out  the  horses. 

He  helped  her  into  the  close  carriage,  wrapped 
her  in  a  rug  whieh  he  had  remembered  to  pro- 
vide. Although  there  was  no  necessity  for  haste, 
he  urged  the  horses  on  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
'  because  he  knew  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  relief 
to  his  mistress.  Even  so,  now  and  then  a  feeling 
of  intolerable  haste  would  come  over  her,  and  she 
would  cry  through  the  open  window. 

•*  We  don't  move!  We  don't  move  I  Oh,  faster, 
PhiUp,  faster!" 
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The  drive  took  rather  more  than  an  hour. 
Philip  got  a  little  out  of  his  way  by  turning  down 
a  side  road,  when  they  were  near  to  the  town 
which  he  fancied  would  take  them  close  to  the 
place  where  they  must  wait.  The  road  ended  in 
a  field,  but  Janet  oould  sit  still  in  the  carriage  no 
longer. 

*'  Just  as  well  to  leave  the  horses  here  as  any- 
where," she  said.  *<Can  you  tie  them  to  the 
tree  there?" 

So,  when  the  animals  were  secured,  they  set 
off  through  the  fields.  They  were  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Before  them,  to  the  left,  lay  pretty  old 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  in  its  sleepy  quiet,  below  the 
wide  stretch  of  rocky  beach,  then  the  sea. 

The  sky  had  brightened.  Great  waves,  of 
gorgeous  color,  spread  across  the  eastern  horizon, 
giving  token  of  the  coming  sun.  The  sullen 
waters  oaught  the  glow,  and  wakened  into  beauty. 
The  morning  was  so  cleoar,  that  the  long  sweep  of 
Spanish  coast  was  visible  away  off  to  Gape  Santa 
Maria,  jutting  in  and  out,  line  after  line  of  pic- 
turesque hills  and  mountains,  whose  tops  were 
beginning  to  turn  golden  in  the  light. 

They  reached  a  little  grove,  and  Philip  begged 
his  mistress  to  wait  there. 

"I  can  see  both  ways  along  the  path  fVom 
here,"  he  said.  '*  We  shall  have  some  time  to 
wait  still." 

He  arranged  a  seat  for  her  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
He  had  not  forgotten  to  take  the  rug  out  of  the 
oarriage.  Janet  was  completely  hidden  as  she 
sat  by  a  great  clump  of  furxe  bushes.  She  re- 
mained quite  still;  the  wild  impatience  had 
passed.  She  felt  cold  and  stony.  She  had  not 
in  the  least  reflected  upon  what  she  meant  to  do. 
Even^  now  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  thought. 
A  dull,  physical  pain,  a  benumbing  ache  that 
began  in  her  head,  and  tingled  through  every 
limb,  grew  so  strong,  that  it  positively  deadened 
all  mental  sensations. 

She  sat,  staring  blindly  out  at  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  noticing,  in  an  unconscious  sort  of 
way,  how  the  glorious  light  widened  and  deep- 
ened; wondering,  vaguely,  how  the  day  could 
be  so  bright.  The  birds  were  out,  and  singing 
gayly.  A  troop  of  yellow  butterflies  played  over 
her  head  like  flecks  of  sunshine.  A  tribe  of 
busy  ants  were  hard  at  work  on  a  mound  near. 
Everything,  animate  or  inanimate,  looked  so 
bright,  so  full  of  life,  and  she  so  cold  and  dead, 
sometimes  hardly  able  to  realise  why  she  was 
tliere. 

Philip  had  thoughtftiUy  taken  himself  out  of 
sight ;  the  only  kindness  he  could  show  her ; 
and  from  Ms  post  of  concealment  wae  eagerly 
watching  the  shore. 


After  awhile  the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  old  church  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  in  which 
Louis  XIV.  was  married,  struck  five.  Half  a 
score  of  other  bells  took  up  the  chime.  Presently 
the  bells  from  Gnetery  sounded,  swelling  down 
the  shore  like  an  echo.  Then  those  of  Bidart,  a 
hamlet  still  nearer  Biarritz,  like  a  second  repeti- 
tion of  the  echo ;  then,  faint  and  low,  came  tL  .^ 
murmur  of  the  Biarrits  bells  themselves,  the  echo 
of  an  echo ;  then  all  was  still,  save  the  low  mur- 
mur of  the  sea,  and  the  carols  of  the  birds. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Philip  saw  three  men 
appear  on  the  platform  of  rock  below  the  spot 
where  he  was  stationed.  He  was  near  enough 
to  recognize  them ;  the  Russian  Nordhoff,  an 
Italian  who  was  a  Ariend  of  Payne's,  and  a 
young  American  surgeon,  who  chanced  to  be 
stopping  at  Biarritz. 

Neither  of  the  principals  were  yet  in  sight 
He  waited  to  see  them  before  he  warned  his 
mistress. 

Janet  had  not  moved.  There  she  crouched, 
staring  out  at  the  sunlight,  half-wondering,  still, 
why  she  was  there. 

A  sound  among  the  bushes,  to  the  right, 
aroused  her.  She  turned  her  head  that  way 
and  saw  Apraxin  coming  over  the  hill.  At  it 
same  moment  Harold  Payne  appeared  from  th« 
left.  Both  were  walking  straight  toward  Janet*  s 
place  of  concealment,  as  unconscious  of  her  neigh* 
borhood  as  they  were  of  each  other's. 

The  two  came  slowly  on.  Janet  could  see 
them  btyth  now.  Each  chanced  to  be  walking, 
in  a  direct  line,  toward  a  tree  whose  trunk  con- 
cealed them  from  each  other. 

They  tiame  closer  and  closer.  They  were  just 
in  front  of  the  thicket  behind  which  she  sat. 
Each  saw  his  enemy  at  the  same  instant.  Janet 
saw  them  lift  their  hats  with  grave  coiirtesy. 
She  did  not  stir ;  even  yet  she  did  not  know  what 
she  intended  to  do.  She  had  to  prevent  murder ; 
but  she  could  not  tell  what  she  meant  to  say. 
The  necessity  for  revealing  the  secret  of  her  life 
to  Apraxin  had  not  occurred  to  her.  She  must 
prevent  bloodshed.  That  was  all  she  compre- 
hended. 

After  tlieir  exchange  of  salutations,  the  two 
men  Stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  at  each 
other.  Apraxin  appeared  heated  and  angry. 
Payne's  face  was  cold  and  emotionless. 

Suddenly  Apraxin  made  a  gesture  toward 
the  platform,  where  the  seconds  and  surgeons 
were  staading  in  earnest  conversation.  Again 
the  antagonist49  exchanged  a  salute.  They  were 
turning  away.  This  was  the  time;  she  must 
act  DOW.  Jan,et  knew  that  I  All  the  while 
the  whole  scene  lo<^ed  strangely  unreal,  and 
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6Ten  yet  she  did  not  know  what  she  meant ! 
to  do. 

She  wfks  on  ber  feet.  She  was  starting  out  of 
her  hiding  plaoe.  The  two  men  heard  a  voice 
say. 

"Stop!" 

They  turned,  and  saw  Janet  Garrington.  Her 
cloak  had  caught  in  the  furze  bushes,  and  was 
half  torn  Arom  her  shoulders,  rereaHng  the  white 
silk  dress,  the  bare  neck  and  arms  on  which 
the  jewels  she  had  worn  at  the  ball,  were  still 
gleaming. 

<•  Stop !"  she  said  again. 

They  stood  dumb.  The  Toice*  was  so  awfVil ; 
the  face  so  death-like,  that  for  a  second,  I  think, 
the  thought  in  the  mind  of  each  gaser  was,  that 
he  beheld  Janet  Carrington's  ghost. 

"  If  you  go  down  yonder,  I  go,  too !"  she 
'said.     "If  you  attempt  to  shoot  each  other,  I 
stand  between." 

Payne  made  a  step  forward,  then  stopped. 
Apraxin  hurried  to  her  exclaiming, 

"  In  God's  name,  how  came  you  here,  Miss 
Garrington?  Where  is  your  carriage?  Let  me 
take  you  away." 

"  How  came  you  here  T' '  she  repeated.  '  *  What 
do  you  want?' 

The  enemies  exchanged  a  glance,  not  of  hate, 
just  in  helpless  confusion.  Neither  had  any  sus- 
picion of  false  play  or  cowardly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  his  foe ;  each  felt  his  antagonist  incapa- 
ble of  it. 

"  Let  me  take  you  away,"  Apraxin  said,  again. 

Eren  yet  Janet  did  not  know  that  she  meant 
to  tell  her  secret;  that  secret  which,  two  days 
before,  she  belieted  she  could  not  reveal  to  save 
a  dozen  lives. 

Suddenly  she  put  her  hands  to  her  head.  The 
horrible  pain,  which  encircled  it  like  a  band  of 
fire,  only  left  her  conscious  that  her  senses  were 
leaving  her. 

"  I  am  going  mad  V*  she  said,  in  a  dreadiVil 
whisper.     '*  I  am  going  mad !" 

Both  men  started  forward,  frightened  by  her 
looks  and  words.  Both,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  called  her  name  at  the  same  time. 

"Janet!    Janet!" 

"  Be  still  I"  said  she,  hoarsely.  "  1  am  going 
madl  What  was  it?  Oh,  I  know!  It  is  murder! 
Murder  I  Ton  can't  do  it  1"  she  added,  pointing 
to  Apraxin.  "  You  can't  kill  my  husband  I  You 
can't  do  it !"  And  now  her  hand  pointed  toward 
Pi^ne.  "You  can't  make  your  wife  a  mur- 
deress I" 

Then,  without  warning,  she  sunk  lifeless  on 
the  ground. 

Husband  and  wife  I    That  was  Janet's  secret  1 


Before  either  Payne  or  Apraxin  could  stir,  old 
Philip  rushed  up,  and  raised  liis  mistress  in  his 
arms. 

'*  Curse  you  both  !"  he  shouted.  "  You  have 
killed  her,  between  you !     Curse  you  both  !" 

His  voice  brought  them  to  their  senses.  All 
either  could  think  of  was,  that  she  lay  there  dead 
before  their  eyes. 

"  You  pair  Of  fools !"  cried  Philip.  "  I>o  you 
want  those  idiots  down  yonder  to  see  her  ?  Go ! 
Send  them  off  1  Keep  away !  If  she  sees  either 
of  you  again,  she'll  go  crazy.  Oh,  my  Miss 
Janet !     Oh,  my  dearest,  my  dearest !" 

He  began  to  cry  a  little ;  but  when  he  looked 
up  again,  and  saw  the  men  still  staring,  he  added, 

"  I'll  kill  you  if  you  don't  both  go.  I've  a 
revolver  in  my  pocket  I  I'll  kill  you  !  Do  yon 
want  the  whole  world  to  know?  Haven't  you 
disgpraced  her  enough,  tortured  her  enough  ?  Oh, 
you  pair  of  devils,  you  !" 

Apraxin  went  up  to  Payne,  and  laid  a  hand 
en  his  shoulder.  He  tottered  like  a  man  who 
had  just  received  a  mortal  blow ;  but  he  spoke 
calmly  enough. 

"  Come  away,"  he  said,  "  come  away.  Let  us 
go  tell  these  men  to  get  home." 

They  passed  across  the  hill  together,  and  ap- 
peared side  by  side  before  the  astonished  ey^ 
of  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  finished  measur- 
ing the  ground. 

"  Messieurs,"  said  Apraxin,  "  we  desire  to 
offer  you  an  apology  for  having  called  you  out 
of  bed  for  nothing." 

"  Thank  €tod,  they've  made  it  up !"  shouted 
Xordhoff;  and  I  think,  since  duels  first  came  into 
fashion,  no  expectant  witnesses  were  ever  so 
glad  to  have  a  difficulty  of  the  sort  settled  with- 
out bloodshed  as  these  three  men. 

When  Apraxin  had  led  the  two  away  toward 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Payne  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  Janet  and  the  old  man,  but 
they  were  gone.  He  hurried  on  over  the  hill ; 
saw  the  carriage  in  the  road ;  Philip  was  help- 
ing his  mistress  in.     It  drove  swiftly  off. 

It  was  still  very  eariy  when  the  vehicle  en- 
tered Biarritz.  Philip  had  gained  the  villsge  by 
the  road  along  the  cliffs.  He  drove  on  down  till 
they  were  near  the  end  of  the  Casino.  There 
was  not  a  creature  in  sight.  He  leaned  back  In 
his  seat,  and  spoke  through  the  window. 

"  Can  you  get  to  the  house,  Miss  Janet  ?  If 
anybody  should  see  you,  they  will  only  think 
you  have  been  for  a  walk." 

She  had  been  dozing.  She  roused  up  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

"Where  are  we?"  she  asked.  "What  has 
happened  ?    What  are  we  doing  here  ?" 
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Philip  got  down,  and  opened  th»  carriage- 
door. 

"  You  can't  go  alone,"  he  said. 

*<0h,  yes,  I  know,  now  1  I  can  walk.  Let 
me  out  I" 

He  helped  her  to  descend;  she  passed  him 
without  a  word ;  walked  into  the  hoose,  and  up 
to  her  room.  She  remembered,  long  afterward, 
that  she  met  several  of  the  hotel  serrantB  in  turn, 
and  told  them  she  had  been  for  a  stroll,  and  that 
they  accepted  the  explanation  without  surprise ; 
but  she  knew  nothing  about  the  encounter  at  the 
time. 

In  the  same  unconscious  way,  when  onoe  in 
her  chamber,  she  changed  her  attire  for  a  dresa- 
ing-gown  ;  put  her  jewels  carefUUy  in  their  box ; 
disarranged  the  bed,  so  that  it  should  look  as  if 
she  had  slept  in  it,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  that 
either. 

Her  bell  did  not  ring.  Philip  would  not  let 
Leontine  disturb  her ;  he  hoped  she  might  be 
sleeping.  At  length  he  grew  alarmed,  and  him- 
self crept  into  her  chamber.  Janet  was  lying 
on  her  bed,  in  a  fainting-fit,  that  was  like  the  in- 
•ensibility  of  death. 

A  fortnight  passed  before  she  left  her  room. 
She  learned  that  Apraxin  and  Payne  had  left 
Blarrits  in  different  directions,  on  the  very  day 
she  was  taken  ill.  She  found  a  brief  letter  from 
each,  which  told  her  that  she  need  have  no 
fear. 

Time  drifted  on.  It  was  the  third  week  in 
September.  Biarritz  was  emptying  rapidly. 
Most  of  the  pleasure-seekers  were  already  gone  ; 
scarcely  anybody  remained  but  quiet  people,  and 
those  for  whom  the  coming  hither  had  been  a 
search  after  health  and  repose. 

The  good  old  American  Miniister  had  followed 
the  rest  of  his  diplomatic  brethren  to  Paris, 
though  he  waited  till  Janet  was  pronounced  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Lady  Hammersley  and 
her  charge  still  lingered.  Janet  was  quite  well 
again,  but  seemed  disinclined  to  move ;  and  Lady 
Hammersley  had  not  yet  finished  a  course  of 
wonderful  medicated  baths,  which  she  considered 
were  quite  restoring  her  to  health — not  that  there 
bad  been  anything  the  matter,  but  idle  folk  must 
have  excitement  of  some  sort. 

There  came  three  days  of  fierce  tempest ;  a 
storm  whose  like  had  not  been  seen  for  nearly  a 
century.  Then  the  sky  cleared,  the  sun  came 
out,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  was  as 
lovely  as  if  it  had  fVesfaly  strayed  from  Paradise. 

Janet  went  out  for  a  walk.  She  passed  down 
the  promenade,  toward  the  deserted  chateau, 
where  the  beautiful  Eugenie  once  held  her  gay 
summer-court.    The  tide  was  out,  so  she  could 


follow  the  8|uids  below  the  cUfi  on  which  the 
light-house  stands. 

Away  out  at  sea,  a  Irightftil  tempest  was  still 
raging,  as  it  had  done  for  days  and  nights.  Th« 
morning  papers  had  come  in  full  of  terrible  dis> 
asters  that  had  befallen  ships  and  steamers.  Du- 
ring the  paat  night  the  tide  reached  a  height 
which  the  old  fishermen  said  it  had  never  done, 

since  the  memorable  equinoctial  storm  of  more 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

Janet  had  several  hours  to  spare  before  the 
tide  would  return.  In  accordance  with  the  mys- 
terious law  which  it  obeys,  it  had  gone  down  aa 
much  lower  than  ordinary  as  it  had  risen  higher 
at  the  last  flood.  A  soft,  creamy  foam  danced 
and  played  along  the  edge  of  the  sands.  The 
sun  shone  golden  and  glorious.  To  louk  back 
beyond  Biarritx  toward  the  Spanish  hills,  was 
like  gazing  at  the  Delectable  mountains.  The* 
near  scene  was  calm  and  peacefXil ;  the  middle 
distance  of  waters  smooth  and  still ;  but  out  to- 
ward the  open  sea,  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  ocean  was  swelling  and  heaving  angrily,  and 
a  low  scud  of  mist  swept  back  and  forth  across 
the  horizon's  verge  like  the  black  sails  of  a  pirate 
fleet  waiting  an  opportunity  to  work  havoc  and 
death. 

Janet  wandered  on  and  on;  away  past  the 
cliffs,  near  to  the  second  light-house,  where  the 
Adour  sweps  down  into  the  sea  from  Bayonne, 
She  was  unconscious  how  far  she  had  walked ; 
she  did  not  care,  either,  for  her  demons  had  be- 
gun to  torment  her  with  renewed  force,  and  she 
only  longed  to  tire  herself  completely  out,  both 
in  mind  and  body. 

Not  a  creature  did  she  meet  after  leaving  the 
promenade ;  not  even  a  fisherman's  child  was 
playing  on  the  shore ;  not  even  a  fisherman's  boat 
to.  be  seen  on  the  waves.  The  old  sea-faring  men 
knew  too  well  that  the  present  calm  was  but  a 
deceitful  lull  in  the  tempest  for  them  to  trust 
their  barques  on  the  bay,  er  their  children  on 
the  sands. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Janet  walked  along 
the  wet  beach — walked  as  fast  as  if  some  chance 
of  life  and  death  were  hanging  on  her  speed. 
She  could  look  away  off,  now,  toward  the  range 
of  the  High  Pyrenees,  beyond  Pan,  eighty  miles 
away,  yet  seeming  so  near  that  she  could  count 
the  wrinkles  and  crevices  on  (heir  snow-covei*ed 
sides.  Suddenly  the  glory  of  their  sun-tinted 
heighta  became  torture  to  her  sight.  She  turned 
her  back  upon  them,  and  hurried  homewaixl 
again,  at  the  same  mad  pace. 

She  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  precipitous 
cliffs  near  the  light-house,  when  her  strength 
gave  way  without  warning.    She  was  sick  and 
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Mnt ;  the  could  go  no  ftiTther.  She  wee  glad  to 
feel  the  Ihtigae ;  her  rtry  bnun  shared  in  it. 
Eren  the  horrible  i>ain  at  her  heart  seemed 
nnmbed,  and  her  soul  wae  too  eluggieh  and  dull 
to  cry  out  and  beat  its  wings  against  its  prison- 
bars,  as  it  had  been  doing  erer  since  she  was 
able  to  leare  her  sick  bed. 

She  sank  for  a  moment  on  the  sands,  then 
dragged  herself  dose  to  the  base  of  the  precipi- 
tous rocks,  sat  down  upon  a  shelving  ledge,  and 
leaned  her  back  against  their  gray  sides. 

Once  more  she  roused  herself  sufficiently  to 
look  out  toward  the  sea.  There  was  no  sign,  she 
thought,  of  the  tide  haying  turned.  She  should 
bsTe  time  enough.    She  must  rest. 

Her  eyes  closed.  The  low  beat,  beat  of  the 
distant  billows,  came  like  low  music  to  her  weary 
grew  fiunter  and  ftinter,  till  the  measured 


with  spray;  to  see  the  ocean  close  below  her; 
no  human  aid  in  sight ;  no  way  of  escape,  unless 
it  may  be  up  the  frowning  ledge  which  seems 
suddenly  to  haTC  grown  steeper  and  more  formi- 
dable as  she  gaies  helplessly  at  it. 

She  cannot  tell  if  she  is  frightened.  All  her 
senses  are  concentrated  in  mere  physical  desire 
to  escape  an  awfVil  death.  Often  and  often  she 
has  prayed  to  die.  Why,  last  night  she  fril 
asleep  with  that  prayer  on  her  lips,  and  woke 
this  morning  only  to  repeat  it.  But  not  such 
a  death  as  this  I  Oh,  God,  not  such  a  death 
asthisl 

Desperately  she  begins  to  climb  the  clifT.  The 
wind  comes  from  erery  point  of  the  compass  at 
once,  and  tries  to  beat  her  down,  but  she  clings 
to  bush  and  jutting  point,  and  struggles  blindly 
on,  while  each  instant  the  tide  leaps  higher  and 


melody  lulled  her  Hat  asleep.    She  dreamed,  |  higher,  in  its  efforts  to  seize  its  prey 


smiling  in  her  slumber ;  dreamed  that  she  was 
liTing  ten  years  bock ;  that  Harold  Payne  was 
beside  her ;  all  difficulties  subdued,  and  she  his 
honored  wife  before  the  world.  She  dreamed, 
living  OTOr  the  old  hopes,  and  the  old  Ioto,  in 
their  pristine  brightness ;  the  hopes  that  burned 
to  ashes  so  long  ago,  and  burned  her  heart  up  in 
their  flame;  the.  Ioto,  grown  so  distorted  and 
deformed,  that  she  belioTed  it  hatred,  but'  which 
was  loTO  still,  and,  stmggle  as  she  might,  belieye 
as  she  would,  this  Ioto  must  remain  while  life 
endured.    Alas,  poor  Janet  I  % 

The  sun  drifts  lower  and  lower  in  the  west ;  a 
great  bank  of  fiery-red  clouds  shoots  up,  with 
yellow  gleams  that  look  like  lightnings  playing 
through  it.  The  wind  rises  in  the  distance,  and 
drives  the  line  of  curling  mist  higher  and  higher 
up  the  horizon*  The  far-off  roar  of  the  billows 
grows  more  and  more  loud;  they  change  their 
course,  and  come  galloping  in  to  shore  like  a  herd 
of  wild  horses,  inky  black,  with  long,  white 
manes ;  and  each  suooessiTe  range  dashes  Author 
and  further  up  the  sands. 

A  stronger  blast  sends  the  funereal  fog  so  high, 
that  it  blots  out  the  sun,  and  quenches  the  fire 
of  the  red  clouds.  Without  warning,  the  hearens 
become  one  dull  sheet  of  leaden-gray  from  hori- 
son  to  zenith.  The  rush  and  tumult  of  the  waves 
and  winds  grows  deafening.  Mightier  and  more 
fiercely  the  billows  leap  in — on — on — up— up—  , 
booming  across  the  sands  like  thunder.  The 
place  where  Janet  was  walking,  on  hour  before, 
is  a  great  wall  of  heaving  surge.  The  spot  where 
she  first  sank  down  to  rest  is  a  whirlpool.  A 
madder  blast,  a  fiercer  roll  of  the  waves,  and 
they  dash  to  the  very  foot  of  the  rocks  where 
•he  sits. 

Janet  wakes  to  feel  her  garments  drenched 


Then,  above  the  din  of  winds  and  wares,  she 
hears  a  human  voice,  close  beside  her ;  then  her 
strength  yields. 

She  falls  forward ;  knows  that  she  is  caught  in 
a  strong  grasp.  When  she  can  again  open  her 
eyea,  she  is  held  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  he 
is  carrying  her  in  at  the  mouth  of  a  narrow, 
dark  cave,  which  some  convulsion  of  the  ele- 
ments hollowed  out  there  long  before  the  memory 
of  man. 

He,  too,  was  overtaken  by  the  tide,  and  has 
had  a  harder  fight  than  she  for  life ;  and  both 
are  too  thoroughly  exhausted  to  feel  emotion  of 
any  kind. 

Janet  leans  against  the  rocks  where  he  places 
h<||,  and  closes  her  eyes  again.  Presently  she 
hears  him  say,  in  a  calm  voice, 

"It  will  reach  us,  after  all.  I  thought  we 
should  be  safe  here ;  but  it  is  coming  very  fast — 
very  fast." 

She  leans  forward,  and  looks  out.  The  tide  is 
sweeping  up  so  rapidly,  that  the  path  along  which 
he  carried  her,  a  few  moments  before,  is  already 
nearly  hidden.  She  gives  one  glance,  then  leans 
back  again. 

A  few  seconds  pass,  then  she  hears  his  voice 
anew. 

"  Janet,"  he  cries,  "  it  is  death,  and  we  must 
go  together." 

She  cannot  rouse  herself  enough  even  to  feel 
afraid.  She  can  hardly  realize  their  position,  or 
remember  the  years  which  are  gone;  can  only 
recollect  that,  a  little  while  ago,  she  was  dream- 
ing of  his  love,  and  now  they  are  to  die  together. 

"Janet!"  he  calls,  desperately,  going  close 
to  her. 

"Hush!"  she  answers.  "It  is  death!  Let 
OS  be  stiU  " 
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*<  It  is  death  T'  he  repeata ;  "  and  men  say  a 
prayer  in  that  presence.  Janet,  mtIII  you  say 
with  me,  '  Forgive  us  our  tresptUMet,  <u  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  tM.'  ** 

Many  and  many  a  time  she  has  told  herself 
that  if  they  two  were  to  meet  in  the  next  world, 
she  would  appeal  against  sentence  of  punishment 
for  hardness,  lack  of  futh,  or  any  other  sin 
forced  upon  her  by  his  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness. She  remembers  her  vow  even  in  this  awful 
moment.  She  looks  full  at  him,  and  cries,  de- 
fiantly, 

*<  At  least,  I  noTer  trespassed  against  you." 
<'  Oh)  Janet  I"  he  pleads.    "  No  hardness  now ! 
We  must  die  1     After  all,  we  are  husband  and 
wife.     Recollect  that." 

"Husband  and  wife  I"  she  echoed,  with  a 
shudder.    "  Did  I  not  admit  it  V* 

"  I  went  back  to  America  to  set  you  free,"  he 
continues.  '*  The  papers  I  gaye  you  that  night 
are  proof  of  the  diyorce." 

She  has  never  opened  the  packet ;  till  this  mo- 
ment had  forgotten  his  putting  it  in  her  hands. 

**  I  should  never  have  blamed  you,  if  you  had 
married/'  he  goes  on.  *'  I  am  sorry,  now,  that 
when,  seven  years  ago,  you  wrote  and  asked  for 
your  freedom,  I  refused  to  give  it  to  you.  I  was  : 
mad,  Janet  1  I  ought  to  have  granted  it.  I  w;ks 
mad!" 

*'  /  wrote  I"  she  exclaims.  "  You  can  utter 
such  a  falsehood  even  here,  with  death  staring 
you  in  the  face  I  You  wrote  to  my  cousin  Elsie. 
You  told  her  that  you  would  never  hear  my 
name.  You  accused  me  of  a  sin  so  horrible. 
You  swore  that  you  had  proofs  of  my  faithless- 
ness.   You Ah,  stop  I    What  does  it  matter? 

We  are  to  die  I  Don't  you  hear  our  death-knell  ? 
Don't  make  my  last  earthly  words  a  curse.  We 
are  going  to  meet  our  God  !" 

He  catches  her  dress,  and  will  not  let  it  go, 
though  she  struggles  wildly. 

'*  Janet,"  he  groans,  "  death  is  close  by.  You 
don't  think  I  could  lie  now.  As  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  never  wrote  such  a  letter.     I  swear,  by 


the  Judge  before  whom  I  am  going,  that  I  re* 
ceived  a  letter  fVom  you,  demanding  your  free- 
dom.    It  lies  locked  in  my  room  now." 

For  an  instant  both  are  silent — both  believe 
at  last. 

The  sea  roars  louder  as  it  leaps  almost  into  the 
cave.     They  do  not  hear  its  hungry  voice. 

"Elsie  Yaughan  did  tJhe  whole,"  Payne  goes 
on.  '*  What  old  Philip  has  told  me  since  I  came 
back,  last  night,  makes  it  all  clear.  After  she 
found  you  were  to  have  your  uncle's  fortune,  she 
meant  you  to  marry  her  son  ;  and  she  died  be- 
fore she  could  tell  the  truth,  even  if  she  had 
wished." 

"Hush  I"  Janet  broke  in.  "  *  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  ayainst 
us  r     I  can  say  it  now." 

He  clasps  her  in  his  arms,  with  a  glad  cry. 
As  he  does  so,  the  waves  leap  up,  and  lick  tbexr 
feet  with  lengths  of  angry  spray. 

"  God  was  very  good  io  us,  to  send  me  back 
here,"  Harold  whispers.  "  I  could  not  tell  why 
I  came.     I  understand  now." 

A  cloud  of  foam  sweeps  in.  He  struggles  to 
to  the  further  end  of  the  cave,  still  clasping  Janet 
in  his  arms. 

"Death!"  she  says,  softly,  looking  into  his 
face  with  a  peaceful  smile.  "  With  you  t  Thank 
God,  with  you  I     Hold   fast — ^fastl     Let  us  go 

together.     Harold  J    Husband " 

Then  she  lies  silent  and  senseless,  pillowed 
upon  his  breast. 

When  consciousness  comes  back,  she  is  lying 
there  still,  the  vaulted  roof  above  them ;  the  sea 
yet  roaring  close  below.  But  He  who  once  saved 
the  twelve  chosen  ones  in  tbe  little  barque,  beset 
by  the  midnight  tempest,  lias  again  said  to  the 
waves,  "  Peace,  be  still  J*'  and  so  spared  the  hus- 
band and  wife  to  redeem  the  past,  and  set  forth 
anew  into  earthly  life,  now  going  hand  in  hand, 
never  to  be  separated  any  more,  in  time  or  in 
the  sweep  of  endless  cycles  beyond  this  mortal 
sphere. 

THJB  END. 


A    FAREWELL. 


BT    JULIA    E.   LBIOR. 


A  FEW  short  weeks  of  fHeodshlp  aweet, 
And  now  we  part  to  meet  no  more; 

And  yon  will  never  think  of  rao, 
After  the  pain  of  parting^s  o'er. 

The  sloping  hills  and  country  lanes, 
That  you  will  loave  behind  to-<la7, 

May  pleanant  pictures  bring  awhile, 
But  they  will  quickly  fade  awHy. 


And  I  shall  live  the  same  old  life, 
That  I  had  lived  before  you  came, 

With  all  Its  Uttle  cares  and  Joys ; 
And  yet  It  will  not  be  tlio  some  I 

The  ooantiy  lanes  will  still  be  hnro, 
The  same  bright  Hky  bo  over  lionU ; 

Tho  birds  will  sing  as  swently  Ptill— 
But  life  and  love  for  mc  are  dead. 
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BT    PAXNIS    HOUaSOir    BURVBTT. 


Thbt  were  two  Tery  different  creatures  to  be-  j 
j^n  with,  and  they  were  in  Terj  different  moods  ; 
it  the  present  moment. 

Charley  was  in  a  good  enough  hnmor,  and 
leaned  back  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
room  enjoying  her  marroru  glac^  to  the  ntmost, 
and  looking  the  yery  picture  of  beautiful  con- 
tent, though  a  trifle  surprised  withal. 

Charley  always  was  in  a  good  humor,  well  sat- 
isfied with  herself,  her  pretty  face,  her  belong- 
ings, and  only  desirous  of  being  let  alone.  She 
really  could  not  see  why  Prue  should  be  in  such 
a  rage. 

But  to  Pme — poor,  brown,  honest,  hot-temper- 
ed little  Prue — the  matter  appeared  differently. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  indignantly,  her  cheeks  were 
uncomfortably  red,  her  small  fists  clenched  them- 
selyes,  and  she  walked  to  and  fV'o. 

«*  Charley  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  Charley,  you — 
you  are  a — a  cold-hearted,  selfish — animall" 

Charlpy  took  another  marron  glact^  and  set  her 
white  teeth  into  it  with  a  gently  speculatire  air. 
«'  You  are  a  rude  little  thing,"  she  said,  sweetly. 
"And  nothing  but  your  youth  makes  your  tem- 
per excusable.     And,  as  to  my  being  selfish,  I 

am  sure  I  don't  see  why.     A  person " 

"  A  person  I"  cried  Prue.  "  Yes,  I  dare  say, 
and  it  is  always  the  first  person  with  you.  You 
neyer  stop  to  think  of  the  second  person,  or  the 
third.     I  am  out  of  all  patience.     You  white, 

cold,  e Ten-tempered " 

Charley  took  her  turn  at  interruption  here, 
smiling  one  of  her  cherubic  smiles,  and  showing 
her  loveliest  dimple. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  can't  call  you  that,"  she  said. 

"  No,"  returned  Prue,  *•  to  be  sure  you  can't." 

But  she  did  not  take  up  cudgels  on  her  own  ao- 

oount,  and  seeing  that  she  did  not  intend  to, 

Charley  gave  her  a  glance  of  inspection,  and 

then  spoke  again. 

••  How  is  it  you  nerer  quarrel  for  yourself," 
she  put  it  to  her.  "  You  neyer  do,  and  you  are 
always  squabbling  for  other  people;  Dick,  or 
somebody." 

••  Oh,"  answered  Prue,  shortly,  "  T  can  stand 
it.     I  don't  care  about  myself." 
Charley  gave  her  another  quiet  look, 
•*  But  you  do  care  about  Dick  ?"  she  suggested. 
Prue's    reply    was    straightforward    enough, 
though  she  winced  slightly. 


**  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  didn't," 
she  said.  *'Dick  is  worth  loving,  and  always 
was.  I  was  truer  to  him  than  you  were  when 
we  were  children,  though  he  did  love  you  best, 
and  make  himself  your  slave,  and  bear  erery- 
thing  ft*om  you." 

Charley  indulged  !n  another  chembie  smile, 
and  another  marron  glael^  and  sighed  prettily. 
*'  Poor  Dick  I"  she  condescended. 
"  Poor  Dick  !"  Prue  echoed.  "  Poor  Dick,  in- 
deed I  It  is  all  Tery  well  to  look  gentle,  and  say 
*Poor  Dick.'  But  that  is  your  way.  And  to 
think  how  he  loves  and  trusts  you,  and  how 
happy  you  might  make  him.  Oh,  how  happy  I 
would  make  people  if  I  were  as  pretty  as  you 
are." 

Charley  craned  her  round,  white  throat,  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  pier-glass,  and  then  she  shook 
her  head. 

"No  you  wouldn't,"  she  answered.  "You 
couldn't  do  it,  unless  you  were  a  Tufk  or  a  Mor- 
mon." 

But  Prtie  did  not  laugh  at  the  perfect  good 

faith  with  which  this  guileless  observation  was 

made.   She  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  fiercely. 

"  Phh  !"  she  said,  and  took  another  quick  turn 

across  the  room. 

When  she  neared  Charley  again,  she  wheeled 
about,  and  confronted  her. 

"  When  is  Dick  coming?"  she  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"    was   the  answer.     "How 
should  1 7    He  said  he  would  leave  Calcutta  on 
the  first,  I  think." 

"  You  •  think,'  "  echoed  Pme.  "  And  the  poor 
fellow  thinks  he  is  coming  home  to  marry  you  ?" 
Charley  made  a  nervous  little  move. 
"  Oh,  don't,"  she  said,  looking  half-frightened. 
"  I  don't  like  to — to  bring  it  so  near." 
Prue  advanced  one  step. 
"Charley,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  care  for  the  other  one." 
Charley  became  desperate,  but  she  certainly 
did  not  look  like  a  young  person  who  felt  con- 
victed of  caring  for  ••  another  one."     She  only 
appeared  frightened  and  restless,  and  as  if  she 
was  very  anxious  to  be  let  alone. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  uncomfortable  !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  I  wish  you  would  let  Dick  and 
Jack  Ingoldsby  take  care  of  themselves.  I  am 
sure  they  are  equal  to  the  task.     I  think  there 
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neTor  wu  a  poor  girl  bo  worried  as  I  am,  be- 
tween you  all.  You  scolding,  and  Dick  writing, 
imd  Jack  racing.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot 
be  rude  to  people,  and  if  I  am  polite,  they  will — 
Well,  jou  see  how  it  is  with  Jack  Ingoldsby. 
He  will  not  let  me  alone,  and  he  says  I  can  saTO 
his  soul,  or  ruin  it.  And  then  there  is  Dick, 
writing  that  his  future  is  in  my  hands.  And  if 
1  save  Jack's  soul,  what  am  I  to  do  with  Dick's ; 
and  if  I  save  Dick's,  what  is  to  become  of  Jack 
Ingoldsby.  And  as  to  you,  instead  of  helping 
me,  you  are  worse  than  Jack  and  Dick .  put  to- 
gether.   Why  cannot  you  be  comfortable?" 

Prue  regarded  her  with  a  cold  sternness  which 
was  undoubtedly  most  trying.  She  entirely  ig- 
nored her  pleadings. 

*'  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  hear  you  talking  of 
*  Jack/  "  she  remarked.  <*  I  did  not  know  you 
had  got  to  that  point." 

"  How  can  I  help  it?"  faltered  Charley. 

'*  You  cannot  help  it,"  answered  Prue,  suo- 
cinctly.     "  You  have  not  soul  enough  !" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Charley,  "  why  don't  you 
leave  me  alone?" 

She  was  not  at  all  amazed  at  the  remark.  It 
did  not  trouble  her  to  hear  that  she  had  no  soul. 
She  never  flaked  herself  disagreeable  questions 
about  her  own  soul,  or  other  people's.  But  Prue's 
next  speech  did  disturb  her  to  some  extent. 

**  I  will  leave  you  alone,"  she  said,  "  and  then, 
when  Dick  comes,  and  finds  you  entangled  with 
this  Ingoldsby  man,  you  can  manage  the  matter 
for  yourself.  I  think  I  shall  like  to  see  what 
you  will  make  of  it."  And  she  walked  delibe- 
rately out  of  the  room. 

**  Prue  1"  Charley  called  after  her,  but  she 
would  not  come  back. 

Finding  herself  fairly  deserted,  Charley  made 
the  best  of  the  matter.  She  was  far  fh)m  feel- 
ing at  ease,  but  she  settled  herself  more  com- 
fortably in  her  chair,  and  turned  pensively  to 
her  hon-bena.  Certainly  her  prospects  presented 
rather  a  trying  aspect.  She  could  scarcely  re- 
member the  time  when  she  had  not  seemed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  Dick.  She  did  not  know 
how  it.  had  come  about,  but  this  was  the  exact 
state  of  affairs.  When  they  had  been  children 
together,  he  had  been  her  slave  and  adorer ;  he 
had  borne  with  her  tyrannies  and  caprices  ;  he 
had  obeyed  her  behests ;  he  had  sacrificed  him- 
self to  her  continually.  He  had  been  fond  of 
Prue,  who  was  several  yeara  her  junior,  and  he 
had  praised  her  honesty  and  courage ;  but  it  was 
Charley  he  had  loved,  and  bowed  down  before. 

"  I  ought  to  care  most  for  Prue,"  he  had  said, 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  he  had  said 
it  ruefully,  and  with  some  indignation.     ''She 


gives  up  to  me,  and  she  likes  me,  and  she  is  a 
plucky  little  thing,  too.  But  I  don't  care  most 
for  her.    I  care  most  for  you ;  and  it's  a  shame  t" 

<*  I  am  prettier  than  Prue,"  Charley  had  said, 
calmly.     *'  People  always  care  most  for  me." 

And  so  they  did.  And  when  she  was  older, 
the  case  was  the  same.  The  lovely  child  grew 
into  a  guUeleas-looking  young  woman,  with  a 
delicious  pair  of  wide,  clear  eyes,  and  a  cherubio 
face,  as  innocent  as  a  baby's.  The  soft  hair  fell 
in  little  wayward  rings  on  a  brow,  low  and  white, 
like  a  child's.  The  girl's  dimples  were  simply 
bewilderingly  pretty.  They  showed  themselTea. 
when  she  laughed,  when  she  frowned,  when  she 
was  surprised.  She  looked  like  an  exquisite, 
full-grown  edition  of  one  of  Raphael's  child-an- 
gels, but  she  was,  in  fact,  an  empty  delusion  and 
a  soulless  snare. 

But  Dick  had  not  found  this  out.  As  Pick 
grew  to  manhood,  his  love  grew  also ;  and,  some- 
how or  other,  Charley  found  herself  engaged 
to  him. 

He  was  handsome  and  clever,  and  he  admired 
her  so  much,  and  was  so  ready  to  submit  to  her. 
So  she  let  him  persuade  her  to  promise  to  marry 
him ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  promise,  h« 
went  to  Calcutta  to  make  his  fortune,  because  a 
fortune  was  necessary  to  Charley's  happiness. 

*'I  should  not  mind  being  married,  if  I  could 
have  everything  I  wanted."  And  as  she  mad9 
this  ingenuous  remark,  Charley's  little  smile  was 
so  entrancing,  that  Dick  could  only  kiss  the  hand 
she  had  obligingly  permitted  him  to  hold,  and 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  own  happiness. 

He  went  to  Calcutta,  and  worked  early  and 
late.  He  caught  fevers,  and  lay  at  death's  door, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  the  thought  of  Char- 
ley'a  fair,  foolish  face,  and  laxy  little  smile,  kept 
life  in  him,  and  helped  him  to  battle  against 
pain,  and  hazard,  and  difficulty.  He  spent  hia 
scant  salary  on  absurd,  extravagant  presents, 
and  sent  them  home  to  Charley ;  and  he  wrote 
long  letters,  which  Charley  found  it  diffioult 
to  read  even  by  instalmenta.  He  lived  on  her 
love,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  passion  and  faith 
piteous  to  see.  If  Charley's  letters  were  a  little 
empty,  and  rather  rambled  from  the  point*  he 
only  thought  how  innocent  and  simple  she  wa^ 
and  dreamed  of  the  time  when  she  would  be 
wiser  in  love's  ways. 

As  for  Charley  herself,  she  was  quite  comfort- 
able. Dick's  diffuseness  tired  her  somewhat,  bat 
she  managed  to  bear  up  under  it  by  dint  of  pe- 
ru^g  his  frequent  outpouringa,  a  page  at  a  time, 
and  answering  them  in  the  same  way.  She  liked 
the  presents,  which  were  all  rare,  pretty  things 
to  wear;  and  when  she  tried  the  articles  on  for 
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Uie  tint  time,  she  oft^n  felt  quite  affectionatelj 
moYed  toward  ihe  donor.     Once,  ^hen  uhe  stood  ; 
before  the  mirror,  in  an  exquisite  Indian  muslin  , 
he  had  sentj  she  found  herself  so  charming,  that 
■he  raised  her  arm,  and  kissed  the  lace  frill 
opon  it. 

<*  Whj  did  you  do  thai  7"  a«ked  practical  Vrut, 
startled  a  little. 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know  exactly,"  was  the  answer. 
<^It  looks  so  nice,  and  I  like  it  so." 

"  I  thought  it  was  for  Dick/'  said  Prue,  coolly. 

•*  For  Dick  1*^  laughed  Charley,  opening  her 

But  when  next  she  wrote  to  Dick,  finding  her- 
self at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  she  recorded 
the  incident  veiy  creditably.  **  I  liked  the  dress 
so  much,  you  dear  Dick,  that  I  kissed  it  Prue 
qaid  the  kiss  was  for  you,  and  perhaps  it  was." 
Which  Dick  believed  most  implicitly. 

He  might  not  have  believed  it  so  wholly,  if  he 
had  known  everything.     She  was. not  over-faith^ 
All,  this  ensnaring  Charley.    She  was  too  fond  of 
admiration  not  to  be  generous  with  her  smiles. 
Men  fell  in  love  with  her  incontinently,  and  had 
their  trouble  for  the  pains,  in  the  end.     It  was 
not  love  Charley  wanted ;  it  was  universal  adora- 
tion.    She  did  not  care  who  gave  it  her — old 
men,  young  men,  or  middle-aged  individuals, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better.     It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  knight,  who  **  loved  and  rode 
away."     But  it  was  Charley  who  rode  away. 
But  though   the  name  of  her  admirers   were 
lejpon,  she  had  never  had  one  before  who  in- 
terest her  as  much  as  Jack  Ingoldsby  did. 
She  had  heard  horribly  discreditable  stories  of 
Jack  Ingoldsby  all  her  girlhood;  and  she  had 
also  heard  all  sorts  of  amazing  reports  of  his 
beauty,  and   wealth,  and  lavishness.     He  had 
wasted  two  or  three  fortunes  in  riotous  living ; 
but  that  did  not  matter  at  all,  because  he  had  a 
few  score  more  in  the  background.    His  father 
had  threatened  to  disinherit  him  again  and  again. 
But  who  could  resist  the  fascination  of  beautiful, 
bad  Jack  Ingoldsby*     He  had  traveled  all  over 
the  world,  and  dozens  of  beautiful  creatures  had 
died  of  broken  hearts  through  his  charms  and 
his  neglect.    So,  hearing  all  this,  Charley  had 
innocently  concluded,  long  before  she  met  him, 
that  he  must  be  *'  nice."     The  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  that  Jack  Ingoldsby  was  bad  enough,  but 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  was  painted.    There  was 
good  enough  in  him  to  have  retrieved  him,  if  he 
had  met  with  a  good  woman,  with  strength  of 
character  to  make  a  struggle  for  him.     He  was 
not  one  of  the  weak,  whose  amiability  is  their 
snare.     He  was  an  unusually  fine  young  fellow, 
frho  had  been  spoiled,  and  who  had  gone  wrong. 
VoiIlXIX.— 28 


But  he  did  not  meet  with  a  good  woman.    Hi> 
met  with  Charley.     He  encountered  her  at  an 
evening  party,  and  wsa  irrevocably  bewitched. 
If  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  moon,  he  would 
have  immediately  taken  steps  to  obtain  poesea- 
slon  of  it.    So,  taking  a  fancy  to  Charley,  he 
attacked  the  fortifications  boldly.    She  was  not. 
in  his  "  set,"  and  she  had  nothing  on  earth  bu^ 
her  clear  eyes,  and  her  dimples;  but  such  objeo- 
tions  were  puerile.    He  made  love  to  Charley ; 
he  followed  her  here  and  there ;  he  called  on  her 
again  and  again:  and  each  time  he  saw  her  h«. 
was  more  bewitched  than  ever.    In  the  end,  ha 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  though  this  fact  was 
discreetly  kept  secret  from  Prue.    He  concealed 
nothing.    He  had  been  bad  enough,  as  bad  aa 
the   worst,  but  Charley  could  save  him.    He 
would  begin  a  new  life  for  her  sake.    He  really 
believed  that  the  girl  was  aa  angelic  as  sha 
looked,  and  he  trusted  her  as  completely  as  Dick 
did.    He  had  heard  nothing  of  Dick.    Charley 
was  discreetly  silent  upon  this  point,  also.    When 
Jack  Ingoldsby  knelt  at  her  side,  with  real  tears 
in  his  handsome  eyes,  and  implored  her  to  forget 
his  past,  and  vowed  that  he  would  have  been 
willing  te  sacrifice  all  he  owned  for  the  inward 
knowledge  that  his  life  had  been  a  pure  one,  and 
that  he  was  worthy  of  her,  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  sweet,  troubled  smile  on  her  infantile 
mouth,  and  fi&ltered  out,  "Oh,  please,  don't  I 
It  frightens  me  I     I  know  you  will  be  good  now. 
Please,  don't !"    And  looked  bewildering  in  her 
unsophisticated  distress.     And  but  that  Jack 
Ingoldsby  was  a  fiery  lover,  she  might  never 
have  gone  any  further.   But  the  time  came  when 
his  tempestuousness  betrayed  her  into  divera 
little  indiscretions.    And  so  it  was,  that  hen 
was  the  end,  now  that  Dick  was  coming  home, 
having  inconveniently  made  the  fortune  through 
a  marvellons  stroke  of  good  luck ;  and  she  was 
in  the  rather  trying  position  of  being  afraid  to 
face  him. 

What  would  he  say  to  Jack  Ingoldsby,  and 
what  would  Jack  Ingoldsby  say  to  him  ?  How 
could  she  explain  matters  satisfactorily,  if  they 
each  chanced  to  learn  the  whole  truth.  With 
Jack  at  .a  safe  distance,  she  was  quite  equal  to 
telling  divers  little  lies  to  Dick ;  or,  vrith  Dick 
awi^,  she  could  have  done  the  same  in  case  of 
difficulty  with  Jack.     But  with  both  on  her 

hands 1   She  almost  swallowed  a  wamm^/ae# 

whole  in  her  trepidation.  Ingoldsby  had  sent 
to  Paris  for  the  marron  glace  for  her,  by  the  way, 
and  while  she  ate  them,  she  was  dressed  in  Dick's 
sheer  Indi^  muslin  and  rich  old  lace. 

When  the  clock  struck  four,  she  glanced  round 
I  the  room  rather  uneasily.    It  was  jnst  as  well 
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that  Prue  had  left  her  to  herself.  She  had  a 
little  engagement,  of  which  that  sturdy  young 
person  would  hardly  have  approved;  and  she 
must  keep  it,  though,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  was  somewhat  hazardous. 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  Went  to  the  glass, 
and  began  touching  her  hair  up,  turning  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  approving^  of  herself 
in  spite  of  her  trifling  anxiety. 

"He  will  be  waiting,"  she  teid;  "and  he  is 
so  impatient.  How  fond  men  can  be  of  people, 
to  be  sure  I  And  how  fond  he  is  of  me,,  poor 
Allow  I"  with  a  little  self-satisfied  smile. 

She  did  not  feel  guilty,  as  shls  slipped  out  of 
the  house,  and  through  the  garden.  She  was 
only  afraid  of  meeting  Prue.  Once  out  of  sight 
of  the  house,  she  began  to  feel  at  ease  again. 
She  felt  that  she  had  managed  rather  cleverly ; 
and  when  she  had  reached  the  Kttle  wood, 
which  was  thei  trysting-place,  6he  was  in  quite 
a  serene  frame  at  mind,  aiid  conscious  of  look- 
ihg  her  best; 

Of  course,  Jack  Ingoldsby  was  waiting.  He 
stood  in  the  golden  autumn  sun-glow,  holding 
his  horse's  bridle  on  his  arm,  and  watching,  im- 
patiently enough.  His  frame  of  mind  was  not 
serene,  it  was  evident.  He  was  pale,  and  his 
knitted  brows  showed  signs  of  restless  anger. 

When  he  caught  sight  of  Charley's  white  gown 
advancing  through  the  greenery^  he  brightened 
a  little,  though  only  •  a  little.  She  was  so  en- 
snaring a  picture  as  she  hurried  forward,  slightly 
out  of  breath,  and  flushed,  and  smiling  radiantly. 

"  I  had  to  run  dway,"  she  said,  seating  her- 
self on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  shading 
her  face  with  a  white  l^and.  **  Prue  was  so 
cross.'* 

**  Prue  !**  exclaimed  Ingoldsby.  "  What  busi- 
ness is  it  of  Miss  Prue's  ?" 

Charley  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Oh,  you  don'lb  know  her,"  she  answered, 
with  much  simplicity.  "  She  is  such  a  cross 
little  thing  when  she  pleases.  And  you  know  I 
am  under  everybody's  thumb." 
'  Jack  Ingoldsby  regarded  her  just  a  shade  dis- 
contented. 

"  Charley,**  h6  broke  forth  at  length,  "  is  it 
because  you  are  under  Prue's  thumb,  that  you 
will  insist  on  keeping  me  in  the  background  in 
this  curious  fashion.  Ton"  are  surely  ndt  afraid 
of  a  girl  Of  sevehteen — and  I  am  beginning  to 
fbel  more  than  half  ashamed  of  myself.  There  are 
people  enough  Who  would  say  a  gentleman  should 
not  stand  in  the  position  you  have  persuaded 
me  to  stand  in.  You  have  never  aaid  *  Yes '  to 
me,  yet ;  but  after  all  this  you  cannot  mean  to 
say  <no.'     And  though  I  am  not  exactly  a  man 


for  a  woman  to  be  proud  of,  ihis  is  not  fair  to 
me  ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  dear.  And  it  is  not  fklr 
to  yourself,  Charley." 

She  had  a  certain  cleverness  of  her  own,  this 
cherubic  Charley,  and  she  looked  up  question- 
ingly  in  an  instant. 

"Somebody  has  been  saying  something  dis- 
agreeable to  you,"  she  suggested,  plaintively. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  knitting  his  brow  again. 
"  Somebody  hatf  been  saying  something  disagree- 
able to  me,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

He  loosened  his  hold  upon  the  bridle,  and  sat 
down  beside  her.  He  took  her  hand,  and  bent 
forward,  to  look  into  her  downcast  face. 

"Charley,"  he  cried,  passionately,  "I  love 
you  with  my  whole  soul,  and  I  heard,  an  hour 
ago,  that  you  were  playing  me  false." 

Thoroughly  frightened  as  she  was,.  Charley  had 
nerve  enough  not  to  start. 

"  Ah  f"  she  murmured,  "  I  knew  it  was  some- 
thing like  that.  Whenever  anybody  likes  me, 
somebody  else  tells  them  I  am  playing  them 
false." 

"  How  many  people  have  *  liked  you'  during 
your  twenty-one  years?"  asked  Jack,  a  tinge 
bitterly.  "  A  great  many  people,  I  am  afraid, 
Charley." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Charley,  at  once,  pathetic, 
and  iiyured.  "  A  great  many  people,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.    A  great  many." 

The  naivitS  of  the  speech  almost  disarmed  him. 
How  could  he  help  adoring  a  creature  like  this? 
A  creature  with  such  a  face,  and  such  a  voice,  and 
such  a  soft,  submissive  air  ?  He  kissed  her  hand 
with  eager  love,  just  as  Dick  had  kissed  it  long 
ago. 

"I  will  believe  anything  you  tell  me,"  h« 
whispered.  *'  It  is  not  true,  is  it — it  is  not  true 
that  there  is  some  one  else  who  has  a  right  to 
you ;  a  better  fellow  than  I  am,  and  one  who  haa 
loved  you  always.  Oh,  Charley,  it  cannot  be 
true,  that  just  when  I  have  sworn  to  begin  my 
life  again,  it  must  come  to  a  bitter  end." 

"  I  don't  know  who  can  have  told  you  such  a 
cruel  thing,"  protested  Charley,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

How  was  Ingoldsby  to  know  that  they  were 
tears  of  genuine  terror  and  confusion  ?  In  sooth, 
this  timid,  easy  young  traitress  did  not  know 
where  to  turn.  She  could  only  invent  a  poor, 
little,  diplomatic  slip-shod  speech. 

"  Never  mind  who  told  me,"  said  Ingoldsby, 
feverishly,  "if  it  is  not  true." 

There  was  only  one  poor  lie  to  be  told,  and 
Charley  was  fain  to  tell  it  stammeringly,  and  in 
great  dread  of  the  consequences. 

"  How — how  oould  I  be  here,  if  it  was,"  she  said. 
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And  then,  luiTing  g^ne  this  far,  she  waa  obliged  j 
to  go  farther,  and  waa  led  from  one  indiacretion  ; 
into  another,  until  she  was  inToWed  in  a  perfect  \ 
labyrinth  of  Qmall  fibs,  and  damaging  half-de- ; 
Dials  of  poor  Dick  and  his  claims. 

*'  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  out  of  it,"  she 
said  to  herself,  aa  she  slipped  homeward  in  the 
twilight  "  I  suppose  I  shall  get  out  of  it,  though. 
One  alwajs  does,  after  awhile ;  but  it  ia  dreadful." 

And  her  eyes  filled  once  more  with  tears  of 
Taxation.  But  before  the  day  closed  the  plot 
thickened.  At  dinner,  a  letter  was  handed  to 
her,  and  when  she  opened  it,  she  dropped  it, 
with  a  faint  cry, 

"  Oh,  Prue,"  she  said,  helplessly,  *'  Dick  has 
reached  London !" 

"  Has  he  T'  returned  Prue,  coolly  tasting  her 
•oup.  *'  Well,  of  course,  it  is  what  one  might 
expect,  you  know,  if  he  sailed  on  the  first,  as 
he  intimated." 

"Yes,"  faltered  CSiarley,  meekly. 

She  did  not  eat  any  more  soup,  though  it  was 
her  faTorite  kind,  and  she  was  endowed  with  a 
good  appetite  at  most  times.  She  neglected  the 
other  courses,  also,  and  only  reyived  a  little 
when  a  certain  amber-jelly  was  brought  upon  the 
table — a  jelly  she  much  affected,  and  could  not 
haTe  resisted  on  the  steps  of  the  scaffold. 

And  yet,  after  all,  she  made  herself  as  charm- 
ing as  possible,  to  meet  Dick's  eye  the  next  day. 
She  knew  he  would  come,  and  made  divers  grace- 
ftil  preparations  accordingly.  She  sewed  fresh 
bows  of  soft,  light  blue  on  a  dress  of  his  fkTorite 
transparent  white ;  she  snooded  her  hair  with 
blue,  touched  up  the  baby-rings  on  her  forehead, 
and  haying  made  her  toilet,  presented  herself  in 
the  parlor  to  Prue,  looking  like  a  sersph  for  sin- 
lessness. 

"00  I  look  nice,  Prue?"  she  asked,  trying 
the  pier-glass,  as  usual.  "  I  should  like  to  look 
nice  when  Dick  comes." 

**  You  always  look  nice,"  snapped  Prue.  "That 
ia  the  trouble.  And  it  isn't  Dick  you* care  about, 
it  is  yourself.    You  are  as  rain  as  a  peacock." 

But  Charley  only  smiled,  and  sat  down  com- 
fortably by  the  window. 

When  Dick  came  at  last,  her  manner  was  sim- 
ply perfect  The  tender-hearted,  impressible  fel- 
low thought  it  was  emotion  that  brought  the 
delicate  red  to  her  cheeks,  when  he  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

"Oh,  my  Charley!  My  Charley  I"  he  cried, 
when  he  could  speak.  "  How  beautiful  you  are  I 
Ah,  Prue,  how  beautiful  she  is!  A  thousand 
times  more  beautlfbl  than  ever !  And  to  think 
she  has  been  so  sweetly  true  to  a  poor,  rough 
fellow  like  me !     How  can  I  be  grateful  enough 


to  her !  What  is  such  a  life  as  mine  worth,  to 
be  laid  at  her  feet?  It  is  not  worthy  of  the 
honor.  Ah,  this  pays  for  all  I  This  would  pay 
for  years  of  poverty  and  work." 

Oiarley  settled  down  into  her  chair,  comfort-, 
able  again,  holding  Dick's  fingers  with  a  nice 
little  clinging  touch. 

'  *  Have  you  been  working  very  hard,  poor  boy  T* 
she  asked.  "And  are  you  very  rich,  indeed? 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  working  too  hard." 

Dick  threw  himself  on  the  stool,  at  her  feet, 
and  sat  adoring  her,  and  listening  hungrily  to 
every  sound  of  her  soft,  lazy  voice.  Prue  with- 
drew into  the  shade  of  a  pair  of  window-curtains, 
and  looked  on  with  a  lump  in  her  throat,  and 
hot,  rebellious  tears  rising  in  her  eyes. 

"  He  will  find  her  out  some  day,  and  then — ^" 
she  murmured.  "Oh  I  he  does  not  deserve  it. 
It  is  not  fair." 

For  the  next  few  days  Charley  found  matters 
arranging  themselves  so  smoothly,  that  she  began 
to  think  Fate  must  mean  to  treat  her  kindly.  It 
waa  so  easy  to  forget,  with  Dick  lavishing  love 
and  admiration  upon  her,  and  Prue  forced  into 
silence.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  admired  f^om 
morning  till  night,  and  have  somebody  at  her 
feet.  She  began  to  be  almost  fond  of  Dick.  His 
star  waa  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  brought  a 
cargo  of  lovely  things  for  her ;  rarities  only  to 
be  found  in  India.  Once,  when  he  had  just 
opened  a  case  of  wonders  more  charming  than 
all  the  rest,  she  took  his  hand,  and  actually 
pressed  it  to  her  check,  in  her  delight. 

"Oh,  Dick,  I  am  so  glad  you  came  home,"  she 
cried,  artlessly.  "  And  how  nice  you  were,  to 
think  of  me  so." 

It  was  just  such  a  caress  as  she  had  bestowed 
upon  the  lace  frill,  but  Dick  looked  upon  it  as 
the  most  bewitching  little  outburst  in  the  world. 

"She  is  such  a  child,"  he  said  to  Ptne.  "1 
can  hardly  believe  you  are  the  younger  sister, 
Prue.    Why,  pretty,  foolish  Charley!" 

But  there  came  a  day  when  this  was  changed — 
changed  with  terrible  suddenness.  One  after- 
noon he  came  to  the  house  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion on  his  white  face.  The  simple  sight  of  him 
fHghtened  Charley  out  of  all  self-possession. 

"Charley,"  he  said,  "put  on  your  hat,  and 
come  with  me." 

The  color  fkded  out  of  the  girl's  cheeks,  and 
she  stared  at  him  submissively.  She  had  a  vague 
idea  that  she  was  coming  unexpectedly  upon  her 
hill  of  difficulty,  but  she  was  teo  great  a  coward  to 
confront  it  boldly.  She  obeyed  him,  because  her 
shallow  brain  suggested  nothing  else.  He  did 
not  look  like  Dick  at  all.  He  had  the  air  of  a 
man  who  was  terribly  in  earnest 
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*'  Where  are  you  going?*'  she  asked,  timidly, 
when  they  passed  through  the  gate. 

**  We  are  going  to  the  wood  where  you  used  to 
meet  Jack  Ingoldsby,"  he  answered. 

She  gave  him  one  glance,  and  caught  her  flut- 
tering breath.  She  saw  that  her  day  of  reckon- 
ing had  come  ;  and  it  was  ten  times  worse  than 
0he  had  fancied  it  could  be. 

*'  Dick,"  she  cried,  *<  how  cruel  you  are !  How 
can  you  be " 

But  he  stopped  her,  in  a  voice  hopeless  enough 
to  have  moved  her  very  soul. 

*'  Don't  tell  me  any  lies,  Chiirley,"  he  said. 
"  That  is  all  over.  I  might  not  have  believed  the 
others,  but  I  have  seen  Prue,  I  met  her  after  I 
heard  the  story,  and  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  the 
truth,  for  God's  sake.  I  told  her  that  my  life  to 
Qome  rested  upon  what  she  might  tell  me ;  and 
I  asked  her  to  remember  the  years  strong  men 
live  through,  and  just  to  be  fair  with  me.  I  oan 
believe  Prue.  She  was  hard  to  conquer ;  but  she 
cannot  lie,  and  she  was  obliged  to  give  me  either 
yes  or  no.     I  can  believe  Prue,  but  when  I  look 

hack  I  can  see  things  that — that Well,  it  is 

all  over,  Charley." 

They  reached  the  little  road,  and  he  led  her  to 
the  very  spot  where  she  had  met  Ingoldsby.  He 
even  took  her  to  the  fallen  tree. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said.  "  I  had  a  fancy  I  could 
talk  to  you  here.  But  it  was  not  Prue  who 
told  me  of  this.  This  is  your  own  little  secret, 
Caiarley." 

There  really  was  a  kind  of  pathos  in  her  help- 
lessness. She  obeyed  him  like  a  child,  clasping 
her  hands  on  her  knee,  and  lifting  her  fs^e  to  his. 
She  broke  into  quick  little  sobs. 

"  Please  I"  she  gasped.  "  Please,  Dick,  don't ! 
Pm  not  used  to— to  being  spoken  crossly  to; 
Vid — and  I  can't  bear  it.  I  will  never  do  it 
Again — never.  I  know  it  was  wicked,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it ;  and  I  didn't  mean  it.  Don't 
look  at  me  in  that  way,  Dick,  or  you  will  kill 

*'No,"  he  answered;  **l  shall  not  kill  you. 
You  are  not  the  kind  that  is  easily  killed." 

Her  sobs  rose  into  a  cry  of  terror. 

«*Diok,*'  she  wailed,  "you  have  not — it  canH 
b^  I    You  would  never  stop  loving  me— Charley." 

He  staggered  back  a  pace,  and  stared  at  her 
in  passionate  misery.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
struck  him  a  blow.  Then  he  spoke  in  a  slow, 
anguished  fashion. 

*'  I  once  thought  that,  too,"  he  said ;  and  he 
turned  away^  and  leaned  against  the  tree,  hiding 
his  face. 

It  was  rather  hard  upon  Charley.  If  she  could 
have  invented  an  apt  little  lie ;  but  she  could  not. 


She  could  only  shudder  and  wring  her  hands 
together. 

"  I  will  never  do  it  again,"  shQ  proteste<i. 
**  I  didn't  mean  to  be  wicked,  Dick." 

*'  No !"  Dick  groaned.    "  You  did  not  mean  it." 

She  did  npt  quite,  comprehend  the  full  signifi- 
cai^ce  of  his  words ;  but  she  hoped  they  mean^ 
mercy  for  her,  and  she  tried  to  pluck  up  coura^A 
a  liule. 

"  I  never  thought  Prue  would  have  done  such 
a  thing,"  she  begani  petulantly.  <'  It  is  all  her 
fault." 

Dick  turned  toward  her  ag^in,  witli  the  ghosl 
of  a  smile. 

"  Was  it  Prue's  fault  f"  he  asked  her.  "  Are 
you  sure  it  was  not  mine,  Charley  ?  Or,  better 
still,  Ingoldsby 's  7" 

Charley  made  a  piteous  face,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

*'  If  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  be  so  sure  U 
was  not  Jack  Ingojldsby's,"  she  answered.  **  How 
am  I  to  keep  people  fh>m  falling  in  love  with 
me?    You— you  did  it  yourself." 

But  Dick's  tender  appreciation  of  her  pretty 
follies  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he  did  not 
smile  tliis  time. 

"  I  ought  not  to  condemn  you  quite  unheard," 
he  said,  weariedly.  "It  is  only  fair  to  tell  you 
all  I  have  learned.  You  have  trifled  with  me, 
and  you  have  trifled  with  others ;  Jack  Ingoldsby 
more  than  all.  For  I  ought  to  have  known  yoiL 
You  met  Ingoldsby  here  in  secret,  when  he 
wished  to  act  in  honor  and  candor.  You  told 
him  that  I  had  no  claim  upon  you,  and  you  let 
him  believe  that  you  were  fond  of  him.  Yon 
endangered  your  reputation  when  you  were  an 
honest  man's  promised  wife.  The  thought  of 
that  fact  had  not  a  thread's  power  to  hold  you. 
Are  these  things  truth,  or  !:3S?" 

"  I — I.  He  led  me  into  it,"  she  answered, 
after  a  pause,  in  a  burst  of  wretchedness,  and 
she  hung  her  head,  the  tears  slipping  dow^  her 
cheeks. 

That  was  all  Dick  cared  to  hear,  the  last  firail 
tie  snapped  at  that  moment,.  He  gave  her  a  long 
look,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

«♦  Good-by,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  old  memories  crowding  upon  him 
made  his  voice  choked  and  unsteady.  After  these 
hard  years  of  danger,  and  faith,  and  love's  labor 
— love's  labor  lost  I  Far,  far  better,  that  he  should 
have  come  home,  and  found  the  earth  lying  heavy 
on  the  fair,  foolish  face  I  But  Charley  fancied 
she  detected  relenting  in  his  tone,  and  she  acted 
upon  the  supposition.  She  hung  her  head  more 
dejectedly,  and  let  her  toars  run  faster ;  she  sobbed 
soft,  quivering,  childish  sobs,  and  did  not  say  e 
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word.  The  next  instant,  howeyer,  she  wu  unde- 
oeiyed,  and  a  sharp  shock  it  wu  to  her.  Dick's 
hand  fell,  and  he  turned  from  her  quietlj.  Her 
heart  leaped  into  her  throat.  He  was  goin'^  cb 
leaye  her  in  terrible,  stern  earnest.  ,AQd  then 
she  remembered  his  loTing  blindnesis,  his  adora- 
tion, his  readiness  of  self-sacrifice,  his  lavish- 
ness.  Who  else  would  be  ^  willing  and  tender 
a  slate  ?  Who  clSe  would  admire  her  so  wholly  ? 
And  then  all  the  lorely  things  he  had  given  her  I 
Jnst  two  or  three  steps  Dick  had  (aketa,  when  he 
heard  an  emotional,  little  shuddering  sob,  and 
Charley  had  sprung  forV^ard,  and  thrown  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  Her  cheek  touched  his 
shoulders,  her  beautiful  eyes  appealed  to  him 
quite  pathetically.  Pride  might  have  controled 
some  women,  but  not  Charley. 

*'  IMck,'*  she  pleaded,  '•  don*t  leave  fcik,  IMclc, 
please.  Ko  one  has  erer  been  so-so  faithful  to 
me.  And,  Dick,  if  yon  go  away,  I  know  it  will 
end  in  my  marrying  Jack  Ingoldsby — ^I  know  it 
will.  And  he  isn't  a  good  man,  Dick,  and  I  am 
afraid.  Don't  leave  me.  Stay  with  me,  and 
keep  me  safe.*' 

Fate  had  been  cruel  enou^^  to  her  already, 
but  all  had  not  been  meted  out  to  her  until  thle 
moment. 

Eyen  as  she  chmg  to  Dick,  fewayed  b^  the 
reckless  impulse  of  her  unstable,  Inconsequent 
nature,  standing  tvtealed  in  a  poorer  li^ht  than 
she  had  ever  stood  revealed  in  before,  both  h^rd 
a  slight  crackling  of  the  twigs,  a  footstep  bn  the 
sward,  and  Jack  Ingoldsby  himself  came  toward 
Cliem. 

6ut  he  did  not  look  like  Dick— his  handsome 
fkee  had  a  sneer  upon  it.  Dick*s  wfts  dhly  sad 
and  despairing-^his  was  defiant  and  sardonic.  He 
bared  his  head,  and  stodd  In  the  Sunshine,  smi- 
ling a  smile  which  almost  droye  Charley  out  of 
her  ftrail  senses. 

••  I  thouglht  I  should  find  y6t/%er«,"  h^  siud, 
"Ukd  I  am  glad  to  be  in  time.  Ton  are  fond  of 
this  place,  Miss  Maurier." 

But  ihett  ihe  power  of  his  youth  ahd  passion 
eonqueKd  hidi,  and  his  mocking  ehanged  to 
fierce  earnest.  His  nature  was  not  siich  ah  one 
•a  Charley's.  There  were  heights  and  depths  In 
it  such  as  she  could  never  haye  eomp^hehded. 

"  You  did  your  Worn  for  me,'*  he  said,  hoarse- 
ly, "  but  now  I  khow  ytfu^th^nk  €(od,  t  ktao^ 
you  too  shallow  and  valueless  a  creature  to  ^o  to 
perdition  fdr.    toti  might  hiiVe  been  ihy  utter 


this  is  my  last  transgression  upon  your  leni. 
ency." 

Then  ye  bowed  to  Dick,  with  a  touch  of  manly 
'aignity,  and  replaced  his  hat  upon  his  head. 
'*  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  words,"  he  added. 
*\l  cannot  ask  her's."  And,  having  ended, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  them.  . 

Dick's  last  reproach  and  farewell  was  uttereii 
then. 

•«  Oh,  Charicy,"  he  siud,  "  to  think  how  we 
have  both  loved  you,  and  you  could  be  true  to 
neither  of  us.  It  is  good-by,  indeed."  And  he 
released  himself  from  her  hands  gently,  and  went 
away,  too. 

To  describe  Charley's  bitter  sense  of  defeat, 
and  misery,  and  humiliation,  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  It  almost  amounted  to  an  a|^ny  for 
the  first  few  minutes  after  she  found  henelf  left 
alone.  She  flung  herself  down  upon  the  turf, 
and  shed  the  most  heartfelt  teais  of  her  life ; 
but  it  was  her  own  helplessness  she  was  weeping 
for.  She  felt  herself  far  more  to  be  pitied  than 
any  one  else.  Dick  adored  her  no,  longer,  and 
Ingoldsby  did  not  even  admire  her.  It  was  more 
than  she  could  bear  to  face  all  at  once. 

It  was  unpleasant  enough  to  think  of  confronts 
ing  Prue,  but  she  was  obliged  to  do  it  at  last. 
She  fanned  herself  with  her  hat,  and  walked 
slowly  home,  in  hopes  that  the  cool  air  would 
destroy  the  traces  of  her  emotion.  But  Prue  did 
not  avoid  the  dreaded  subject.  She  met  her  at 
the  door  with  a  succinct  remark,,  and  Charley 
saw  she  had  been  crying,  too. 

**  Dick  has  gone,"  she  said. 

*«  Where?"  feltered  Charley. 

*^  Back  to  Catcutu,"  answered  Vrut,  ohoking 
back  a  sob. 

Charley  stood  a  moment  in  apparently  humble 
silence,  and  then  she  spoke  in  sweet  refl«ctivd> 
ness. 

**  I  wonder  if  he  will  expect  me  to  send  back 
all  his  presents,"  she  said. 

Prue  turned  her  back  upon  her,  and  i^i^i^h^ 
away.  Charie^  went  up  stairs,  and  conmilted 
her  glass,  to  see  if  she  was  very  much  disfigured 
by  h«r  tears.  She  looked  like  a  baby  who  had 
cried.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and  dewy,  her  cheeks 
wore  a  warm  flush,  and  the  evening  wind  had 
ruffled  the  little  waywkrd  rings  upon  her, brow. 
She  was  sufiiciently  encouraged  to  draw  a  tigl 
of  relief. 

**  tt  is  the  most  disagreea})ie  thing  that  ever 


niin,  but  I  hat»  ^leaped  you,  thkakn  to  chance. ;  happened  to  me  in  my  life,"  die  murmured. 


Ton  said  just  now,  as  I  came  up,  that  you  were 
•frtud  you  w^td  be  driven  to  marrying  me. ' 
Don't  be  afraid  of  that ;  youi"  peace  will  hoi  he 
00  endangered.    I  ehaU  not  trouUe  ydli  a^Alfi  ; 


**  But,"  and  here  she  smiled  the  cherubic  smil^, 
"  I  am  too— too  pretty  not  to  bo— married  some 

clay.*' 

Merely  an  episode  I 


KIl^KE. 


BT    JSAM     SCOriBLD. 


Btxnino  is  drawing  on,  gray  and  chill.  Tn 
the'  foreground  is  a  lonely  road,  or  rather  trail, 
which  emerges  from  the  wilderness  at,  one  side, 
to  Tanlsh  again  in  the  wilderness  at  the  other. 
In  the  centre  is  a  wide  clearing,  upon  which 
stands  a  comfortable  log  house.  In  the  back- 
groand  is  the  sombre  magnificence  of  the  primi- 
tiTe  forest,  standing  out  against  a  pale,  clear, 
golden  sky. 

Several  persons  are  collected  in  a  group  by  the 
road'Sid«.  With  two  exceptions,  they  are  rough, 
stalwart  lumbermen,  returning  to  their  cabin  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  work.  Of  these  two  excep- 
tions, one  is  Mr.  Murray,  the  proprietor  of  the 
dwelling  yonder;  a  gentlemen  fh>m  the  east, 
who  has  brought  his  invalid  wife  and  delicate 
daughter  to  this  wild  region,  hoping  the  far- 
fkmed  purity  of  its  climate  may  effect  for  them 
the  usual  wonders.  The  other  is  his  factotum, 
Ben,  a  gaunt,  shrewd-featured  New  Englander, 
of  the  stuff  of  which  pioneers  are  made. 

^'To  think  this  should  happen  at  my  door  I" 
Mr.  Murray  Is  saying,  perplexed  and  excited. 
"  Under  the  circumstances,  I  hardly  know  what 
my  duty  is.  Were  it  any  other  person,  I  should 
say  at  once,  *  Bring '  him  in,  bring  him  in,  and 
sond  for  a  doctor.'  But  to  receive  Kirke  unpler 
the  same  roof  with  my  wife  and  daughter ;  a  des- 
perado like  that — a Really,  I  don't  know 

what  to'  call  him — the  most  notorious  character  i^ 
the  country  I     It's  a  very  unpleasant  dilemma.'' 

**  It's  a  sticker,  that's  a  fact,"  says  a  broad- 
shouldered  Hercules,  meditatively  chewing  his 
stubby  pipe-stem. 

«<Hty  he  wa'n't  killed  outright,"  remarks 
another;  "and  then  there' d  ha'  been  no  bother 
with  him." 

"  Well,  he  is  not  killed,  and.  he  cannot  be  left 
here  to  die,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  leather  sharply. 

**  He  hain't  been  a  fortnight  out  o'  jail  yet," 
oontiuues  the  second  Hercules^  '<  where  he'd  been 
on  suspidion  o*  havin'  stuck  Bill  Caruthers,  which 
would  ha'  been  a  hangln*  affair,. if  they'd  only 
had  proof  enough ;  and  a  pity  they  didn^t.  If 
he  dies  this  bout,  the  county  '11  be  rid  o'  the  two 
worst  BO<^iindr^li(  in  It ;  for  there  ain't  the  match 
o*  this  ere  KIrke  in  the  diggins  since  Bill  Caru- 
thers is  gone  up."'  ' 

With  the  «zeepii6^  of  Mr.  Murray,  they  are  all 
regarding  the  prostrate  figure  before  them  much 
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as  if  it  were  that  of  a  wounded  wild  beast  That 
gentleman's  heart  is  sorely  exercised  between  its 
natural  benevolence  and  the  quite  as  natural  re- 
pugnance toward  this  social  outcast,  thrown,  as 
it  were,  on  his  charity.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
him  7    Ben  presently  volunteers  a  suggestion. 

*'  Tell  you  what,  square,  if  you  hain't  na  ob- 
jections, and  any  o'  these  gentlemen  'U  turn  in 
and  help,  I^'U  load  the  critter  into  the  big  wagon, 
and  off  with  him  to  the  Bend,  and  hunt  him  up 
a-dooto;r  to  look  a'ter  his  bruises.  I  guess  he's 
bad  enough  off,  and  needs  all  the  help  he  can  git 
naghty  quiok.    What  d'ye  say,  boys  ?" 

**  That'll  be  doin'  the  square  thing,"  says  one, 
with  an  affirmative  oath. 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  says  Mr.  Murray, 
uneasily.  *'I  suppose  nothing  better  can  be 
done.  Yfis^-y^f,  Ben,  see  to  it  at  once.  Poor 
fellow  I  I  fear  his  injuries  are  very  severe ;  piiNr- 
haps  fatal." 

"Them  kind  don't  d|e  so  easy,"  Hercules  be- 
gins; and  then  suddenly  stai^meri|ig,/iteps  back, 
ab<^Ued  and  staring.  Mr.  J^i^ay  Ipoks  around 
with  A  start. 

A  young  girl  has  approached  the  group  sp 
lightly  and  noiselessly,  that  they  have  not  re- 
marked it,  and  she  now  stands  close  beside  them,. 
She  had  thrown  some  sort  of  drapery  over  her 
head  on  leaving  the  house,  but  it  has  fallen  back 
on  her  shoulderS;  and  tix9  golden  head,  the  beau- 
tiful, flower-like  fa^e,  •  and  large,  startled  eyes, 
seem  to  illuminate  tjie^  twilight,  like  a  bright  pas- 
sage in  the  midst  of  some  sombre  poem. 

"l!hereflv|k,.;fhf^t  are  you  doiQg  here?"  says 
her  father,  reprovingly..  '*  Go  back  to  the  hojii^e, 
child  ;  it's  no  place  for  you." 

"  Mrs.  Ben  a&id  semp  stranger  had  ii^el,  with 
ap  accident,  and  I  ran. down  to  see  wha^  was 
keeping  you  so  long/'  says  Theresa,  her  clear, 
bird-like  voice  tremulous.  **  Papa,  what  are  y<Ma 
going  to  do  with  the  poor  fellow  T* 

"Ben  will  take  him  to  the  Bend,  and  see 
t^a^  hp  Is  cared  for,  my  dear.  ,  You  had  better 
goiiiv".' 

Theresa  ha^  given  one  ii^voluntaxy  glance  at 
the  sufferer,  and,  ohndderingt  ^  drawn  bac^k  be- 
I  hind  her  father. 

"  But  It  is  so  far  to  the  Betul,  papa,  and  so 
Ute,  and  the  roads  are  so  bad.  Had  they  noi 
;  better  cany  hiqi  into  the  house  V* 
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**  But  you  don't  conflider  who  the  man  is,  The- 
It  ia  Kirke — the  notoriouB  Kirke." 

"What  difference  does  it  make  who  he  la, 
papa?"  says  Theresa,  bravely.  **It  is  enough 
to  know  that  he  needs  our  care.*' 

**  My  dear,  you  are  too  tender-hearted.  If  it 
was  Beelzebub,  or  Long  Arrow,  who  has  threatr 
sued  all  our  liTOs,  you  would  waat  him  taken  in 
and  nursed  all  the  same/'  says  Mr.  Murray, 
with  impatience ;  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  on  the 
point  of  yielding. 

"  To  be  sure,  papa.  And  you  know  it  would 
be  onr  duty.  Please,  papa,  let  them  carry  the 
nubn  in.  Tou  will  never  be  sorry.  I  feel  you 
never  will.** 

"  But,  Theresa— Kirke " 

*'  But,  papa,  Jesus  Christ  I"  The  tears  begin 
to  .gati^er  in  Theresa's  eyes;  her  voice  sinks. 
**  *  A  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ;  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me.'  Pa|)a,  I'm  ashamed  to  seem  to 
be  preaching,  but " 

A  tear  from  'Hieresa  is  a  most  powerful  argu- 
ment with  her  father.  Not  abaoli|tely  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world,  hh  orders  his  daughter 
back  to  the  house,  and  request^  fhe  assistance  of 
the  men  in  carrying  their  fallen  fellow-creature 
in.  They  comply  with  alacrity.  Somehow,  the 
aiglet  of  the  fair  young  girl,  and  her  few  words, 
have  touched  the  rock  of  their  rough,  but  human 
hearts,  and  up  gush  the  waters  of  sympathy. 
They  are  ready,  now,  to  do  anything  for  Kirke. 
One  Hercules  volunteers  to  go  for  a  doctor ;  an- 
other offers  to  remain  and  sit  up  with  the  wounded 
man  during  the  night. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  many  a  long  year, 
Kirke  becomes  the  inmate  of  a  decent  home,  and 
IB  tended  by  Christian  hands.  None  of  that 
hou^hold  is  accustomed  to  do  things  by  halves. 
The  man  havipg  once  been  received  under  their 
roof,  all  aro  ready  to  do  for  him  whatever  bro- 
tberiy  kindness  can  suggest  Nor  is  it  an  easy 
task  they  have  undertaken,  A  broken  limb  and 
broken  ribs  are  not  h^led  in  a  day ;  and  for 
long  weeks  Kijrke  lies  h|Blp)es8  on  the  hands  of 
his  hospitable  entertape):s.  ,  But  Ben  and  his 
wife,  occasionally  afsi/ited  Jby  a  ftiendly  neigh- 
bor, prove  to  be  ej^of  Ue^t^mr^fl,  and  Kir^e  jloes 
not  die. 

At  first,  the  jpan  is  bewildex>ed  bj  his  position ; 
■nd  who  can  wonder !  jl^o  r  be  suddenly  tiuns- 
ported  from  the  ac«us^>med  wild,  bad  life  of 
dai^^er  and  excitements  to  this  pure  and  .quiet 
atm^pbere,  is  almost  a^  great  a  change  for  him 
as  ii.w^uld  b^  for  flopie  of  your  sycquaintances  to 
enter  hearten.  These  people  are  j>ot  of  his  kind, 
nor  he  of  theirs.  He  is  shy  of  tp^jring  much  to 
them,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  talk  to  him. 


Mr.  Murray  visits  him  frequently,  and  Kirke  is 
civil,  but  very  silent.  Once  or  twice  the  good  gen- 
tleman has  attempted  a  little  serious  talk  with  his 
strange  guest,  but  it  has  been  so  stolidly  received, 
that  he  has  given  it  up  in  despair.  Mrs.  Murray, 
also,  in  a  heroic  moment,  pays  him  a  visit ;  but 
the  poor  lady  is  hardly  in  the  room  before  her 
nerves  fail,.and,  with  a  faint  word  or  two  of  sym- 
pathy, she  retreats,  and  declares  she  is  sure  she 
will  dream  of  the  dreadful  man  for  weeks;  aiid 
she  wishes  he  w«re  well  out  of  the  housei  and 
nobody  murdered. 

For  the  most  part,  he  bears  his  sufferings,  out- 
wardly, with  stoical  endurance,  inwardly  cursing 
his  fate,  and  anxiously  impatient  to  recover  his 
strength,  and  escape  from  the  unnatural  restraints 
of  order,  kindness,  and  decency.  Not  that  the 
man  is  not,  in  his  way,  grateful ;  he  is  only  un- 
easy, and  out  of  place.  Besides,  he  suspects 
Mr.  Murray  of  a  desire  to  "convert"  him,  and 
angrily  resents  the  idea  of  any  mortal's  presum- 
ing thus  toward  him — Gus  £irke ;  trying  to  taka 
him  in,  he  phrases  it  to  himself.  They  are  a  soft 
lot,  anyway,  he  thinks,  with  a  kind  of  toleration 
for  their  weakness. 

One  thing  in  the  place  )ie  likes,  though  he  sa^ 
nothing  about  it.  The^  is  a  piai^o  in  a  room 
near  by,  and  almost  every  day  its  chords  vibrate 
to  sweet  sounds,  often  accompanied  by  a  voiof 
sweeter  than  their  own.  That  is  the  chief  plei^ 
sure  of  Kirke' s  long,  terrible  days.  Not  that  the 
choice  of  the  invisible  musician  is  always  to  his 
liking.  One  day  she  sang  the  "Land  o'  the 
liOal,"  and  sti^rtled  Kirke  with  a  sudden  recol- 
lection of  the  old  mother  who  used  to  sing  it; 
and  such  a  crowd  of  other  memories  of  that  old 
mother  followed  the  first,  that  the  man  mutterod 
an  angry  oath,  and  put  his  fingers  to  his  ears  to 
shut  out  the  sound.  Another  time  she  sang 
"  Annie  Laurie,"  and  Kirke  thought  of  the  pink- 
checked  girl  who  sat  by  his  side  at  spelling- 
school*  twenty  years  ago— he  was  a  wild  boj 
then,  but  not  like  this — and  of  the  iancies  he 
had. had  of  his  own  and  Lupy's  future,  and  of 
what  it  had  all  come  to;  and  he  became  mor^ 
desperately  impatient  than  ever  to  be  out  of  th^ 
house.  But  impatience  will  not  help  him.  He 
(»nnot  so  much  as  take  one  step,  and  is  fettered 
by  his  weakness  more  effectually  than  iron  could 
do  it«  In  this  strait,  notwithstanding  such  occa- 
sional drawbacks,  the  piano  is  his  great  consoler 
and  friend. 

De  jou  suppose  Thei'esa  Murray,  sitting  down 
every  di^  to  sing  and  play,  has  any  idea  that 
she  is  preaching  to  a  poor,  benighted  soul  a  won- 
derful .sermon  without  words,  which  penetrates 
where  the  most,  eloquent  sermons  of  the  greatest 
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olivines  could  not?  Not  at  all.  Slie  does  not 
dreai»  of  becoming  an  eyangelist.  *Die  toiost 
effective  preaching  is  often  Che.  most  unconscious. 
What  has  not  the  innocent  touch  of  6  child's  little 
hand  done  for  many  and  many  a  worldly  or 
wicked  life  ?  As  mirch  as  makes  the  difference 
between  two  eternities. 

Kirke*3  anxiety  to  be  otif  Ts  Very  sihcere;  but 
as  the  time  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  it  brings 
with  it  a  strange,  undefinable  reluctance.  The 
old;  fexciting  career,  regarded  ifrom  this  peaceful 
standpoint,  is  not  absolutely  what  it  haft  hitherto 
seemed  to  be.  It  has  its  charms  yet,  no  doubt ; 
but  Kirke  sometimes  finds  a  curious  debate  going 
on  within  himself,  much  to  his  own  astonish- 
ment, as  to  whether  a  life  of  self-reslraifit,  quiet, 
tod  respectability,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  pro- 
i^neds,  may  not  be  preferable  In  the  long  nin. 
Besides,  when  he  id  once  welfl  knd  fcway,  he  will 
be  out  of  the  sound  of  that  iiw6et  Voice.  He 
tliinks  he  tfould  Ifke  to  see  the  singer's  fkce  be- 
fore he  goes.  He  Is  qnlte  sure  It  ii  the  saiufe  fhce 
he  is  vaguely  cotiscious,  that  hovered  tteAr  him 
)Jh  the  evening  of  lild  accident.  He  remembers, 
too,  some  compassionate  words  uttered  oter  him 
In  that  ftame  voice.  Any  thoujght  of  obligation 
to  the  household  centres  tflways  in  het. 

At  last  the  doctor  tells  him  he  may  attempt  to 
Wlk  in  a  day  or  two,  bat  he  adds  something  that 
'rounds  like  a  death-wurrant,  or  woMb,  in  Klrke's 
etai«.  He  will  walk,  but  never  erectly  and  swiftly 
mgttln  J  some  ftital  injury  has  befkllen  sinew  atod 
Joint ;  Kirke  is  doomed  to  be  *  crij)ple  for  life. 
He  cartnot  believe  It,  at  first  |  he  will  not  believe 
It ;  and  when  conviction,  in  no  getitle  teirmd,  is 
tbrced  upon  hiVn  by  the  doctor,  he  is  fklrljr  over- 
whelmed. Witb  a  saviige  biirst  of  blasphemy, 
ik  curse  against  God  and  mto,  he  bnriee  his  face 
\t  the  pillow,  and  is  slTent.  Stlch  rough  Htletopts 
at  consolation  as  Bfen  and  the  doctoV  offer,  hb  re- 
sents, desires  them  to  feet  out  of  hik  ftfght;  They 
leave  him  felone,  to  reconcile  himself  aft  best  he 
Uajr,  with  the  new  condltidns  of  his  existence. 

In  the  ttieantime  thire  is  cxcHement  in  the 
Tioude,  with  wiith  ^ke  hfiA  hotlhing  to  do. 
Business  suddenly  calls  Mt.  Murrily  away,  and 
lM  It  Is  the  first  tihie  he  httfi  been  separated  from 
"hi6  family  fbr  a  night  since  he  brought  them  to 
thls^lonely  spot,  there  is  a  corresponding  bustle 
bt  departure,  and  a  multHnde  of  iMt  Words  And 
tiiSBt  directions.  At  the  final  moment,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray hcsiUtes  to  go.  Trusting  and  beftevrnfe  "that 
he  leaves  his  wife  and  daughter  «afe  ihd  Well 
protected,  he  cannot  ac^ont  for  fhS»  feeKn^,  and 
Ooncludes  it  must  be  that  he  Icr  more  or  less  ^t- 
il^ed  by  his  wifb*B  nervousness  oVet  his  absence. 
<*  Bat  111  \^  back  to-morrovr  evening,  at  the 


latest,*'  he  repeats,  for  ihe  twentieth  time,  **  and 
there  is  hot  the  slightest  excuse  for  worrying.'^ 

**  tf  you  cannot  return  before  evening,  John, 
you  must  really  promise  to  remain  until  the  next 
day,*'  says  his  wife,  always  ready  with  her  ap- 
preliensions.  *Mt  is  such  a  long,  dreary  ride, 
especially  after  dark  j  and  then,  you  know,  that 
dreadful  Long  Arrow  has  been  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood lately ;  and  I  tremble  wtien  I  think  of 
the  threats  he  has  made  against  you ;  those  In- 
dians are  so  revengeful !  Pray,  be  careful,  and 
promise  me  you  won't  attempt  to  travel  at  night." 
"  Well,  then,  I  promise,"  says  Mr.  Murray. 
**  Bless  me,  how  nervous  these  women  are  I'*  Then 
he  turns  around  to  give  minute  directions  as  to 
the  bolting  and  securing  of  the  house  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  ten  times  as  nervous  as  his  wife,  at 
last  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  away.  Looking 
back  at  the  house,  something  like  a  presentiment 
of  evil  tugs  so  strongly  at  his  heart,  that  he  is 
tempted  to  renounce  his  journey  altogether,  but 
ashamed  of  what  loots  so  extremely  like  a  fool- 
ish weakne^;  he'* aayl,  <' Pshaw!"  to  himself, 
and  proceed^. 

The  remaining  meiiibers  of  the  household  go 
about  their  usual  affairs.  Before  retiring  at  night, 
Mrs.  Murray  p&trols  the  house  like  a  sentinel. 
It  is  so  well  'secured  that  the  family  will  Tiave  j 
difficulty  fn  releasing  themselves  next  day.  Bhe 
is  afttiid  of  Indians,  of  horse-thieves,  of  rattle- 
snakes, of  Kirke;  fe.-e  is  sure  they  w^ill  never 
see  daylight  again.  But  they  do ;  and  it  is  al- 
ready late  in  th6  Afternoon  of  the  second  day  of 
Mr.  Murray's  absence. 

Mrs.  Murray,  after  her  night  of  anxiety,  liaa 
lain  down  for  a  nap ;  Mrs.  Ben  is  gathering 
whortlebetTifis ;  the  men  are  busy  with  their 
work  not  fhr  ftx>m  the  house ;  Theresa  is  at  the 
plftno,  singing  and  J)layjng,  and  *Ejrke' is  alone 
ihhis  room.  '  " 

HiA  mind  is  full  Of  the  doctor's  terrible  judg- 
'nient.  Is  he  hencefoHh  to  crawl  between  heaven 
and  ettrth,  An  object  of  pity  even  to  Ihe'mean- 
dst — the  poor,  maimed"  wre6k  olT  a  man?  He, 
who  but  ydsterdhy,'  to"H  WcVe,*  exulted  in  the 
prid«  and  ftilln^fts  <k  Utifmal  ktk>ngth  ?  It  seems 
like  the  kbrytbttf  ^IfcHdiMbrteAtliiis  of  a  dream- 
monstrous,  not  to  be  credited.  Bitter,  and  sore, 
and  unresigned,  everything*  for  tliis  World  looks 
black  to  him,  and '  6f  i&nother '  hb  but  seldom 
thinks.  I^eVerthelesS,  he  Us  not  exactly  Wh&t  he 
has  b^en.  'Rli  does  n*ot  realise  ItlitiAt^Mf ;  <j(hers 
have  not  ndifc'ed  it,  but  ther^  is  a  chiih^,  tA  un- 
definable change.  A  little  Wedge  hkS  b^fi  In- 
serted ihtb  tL  Ibil^neg^ected  fissure  of  the  man's 
tough  >fibt^  lireAM;  btft  on^  blow  is  needed  to 
drive  it  honke. 
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Theresa  Murray  \b  sitigiiig  and  playing.     At  \  can  the  wretched  prodigal  do  but  weep  !     ^hai 


fiHt,  the  musk  angetv  him ;  it  seems  to  "he  taiock- 
ing  his  solitude  and  misery.  But  as  it  eontitines, 
lie  grows  calmsr  by  degrees.  AH  the  house  is 
Went,  but  for  those  sottiid^.  Aft  idea  strikes 
Urn.  He  is  going  away  so  soon ;  perhaps  he  may 
not  have  another  opporttuiity  to  see  Che  young 
g;lr1  to  whom  he  owes  80  much,  and  who  has 
touched  some  tender  chords  Of  >^hich  he  is  haMly 
oobscious,  deep  down  in  the  man's  begrimmed 
gonl.  The  house  is  deserted,  and  nobody  will 
bo  tbe  wiser  if  he  steals  out,  and  takes  a  look 
at  her ;  he  will  at  least  haTC  a  clear  memory  of 
her  face  to  carry  away  with  him.  It  is  partly 
cariosity,  and  partly  a  better  feeling;  partly, 
too,  a  desire  to  escape  by  toy  means  from  the 
dreary  contemplation  of  his  own  misery.  It  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  Kirke,  of  late,  that  he  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  bad  tnao ;  ho  thinks  of  it  now, 
and  wonders  Tagnely  wbat  he  was  meant  to  be. 
Then  he  makes  the  first  attempt  to  leave  his 
room  sinee  he  entered  it. 

He  is  weaker  than  ho  thovffai,  and  in  taking 
a  single  step,  he  finds  thi  doctor's  words  verified ; 
be  can  only  drag  himself  painfully  and  slowly 
along.  With  a  kind  of  horror  upon  him,  he  sets 
his  teeth  together,  and  wishes  ho  bad  died  rather 
than  linger  on  to  meet  sneh  a  fSiio. 

Supporting  himself  against  the  wall,  he  crawls 
out  of  his  room,  and  slowly  makes  his  way  to- 
ward the  door,  whiek  lies  betwoen  him  and  the  ; 
singer.  Cronehing  down  beside  it,  exhausted  ; 
and  trembling,  he  has  his  wish.  Theresa  sits  at 
the  piano,  her  dolicate  profile  outlined  against  the 
window  opposito,  her  youth  a«d  beauty  shining 
in  the  low-ceiled,  homely  room,  like  a  star. 

Kirke  remains  quite  StSll,  watching  her.  She 
is  playing  a  simple,  but  touching  air ;  something 
in  it  reminds  you  of  the  odor  of  Tiolets  in  the 
spring.  A  sense  of  awfVil,  impassable  distance 
grows  upon  him  as  he  gazes  and  listens.  What 
is  he?  Even  to  mention  his  Ooreerih  tho  pre- 
sence of  innocence  is  to  offend  it.  He,  born  to 
fidr  prospects  and  an  honorable  name,  has  thrown 
•way  the  one,  and  blaakened  the  other.  He  has 
been  the  willing  assOoiate,  tey,  the  leader  of  men 
whom  vice  and  crime  have  almost  thrown  with- 
out the  pale  of  humanity.  His  veij  name  is  a 
synonym  for  whatever  is  badr  He  Ibrgets  the 
physical  infirmities  wbieh  he  bni  now  cursed  as 
his  greatest  misfoitiitt«.  AninatieTable  sense  of 
degradation  and' desolation  possesses  him.  Un^ 
•Mo  to  resist  the  impulse,  he  gradually  sinks  on 
his  knees,  and  reclining  against  the  wall,  weepo 
bitter  tears— despairing  tears.  AU  is  lost ;  all 
thrown  away — honor,  feputsition,  happiness  ; 
health  and  strength  have  followed  them.    What 


he  do  but  despair? 
1  think  ah  itngel  puts  it  into  Tlieresa's  heart 
at  this  momettt,  to  sing  an  old,  familiar  hymn. 
Kirke  has  hcArd  it  many  times  in  his  boyhood. 
Ev6ry  liu^'  and  note  speak  to  him  with  an  elo- 
qaenoe  whidi  only  old  associations  could  give. 
It  possessed  little  meaning  then ;  but  now,  did 
the  voice  of  his  dead  mother  speak  from  the 
grave,  it  could  not  speak  with  more  power.  It 
is  a  sonfs  supreme  moment.  Kirke' s  hardened, 
bitter  heart  melts  within  him ;  a  keen  longing  to 
be  somethiUg  better  than  he  is — something  not 
unfit  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  with  that 
pure  young  creature ;  to  do  something  to  retrieve 
his  unworthy  past — fills  his  breast.  I  believe, 
at  this  moment,. true  repentance  visits  the  man's 
soul,  and  that  the  Kirke,  who  kneels  weeping  at 
the  door  of  the  rude  parlor,  Is  one  of  those  over 
whom  the  angels  in  heaven  rejoice. 

Theresa,  in  the  meantime,  absorbed  in  sweet 
sounds,  hears  neihing,  and  sees  nothing.  But 
as  she  is  finishing  a  plaintive  old  ballad,  some- 
thing— a  shadow,  a  stealthy  step,  she  scarcely 
knows  what^-<»uses  her  to  glance  with  a  start 
behind  her.  Great  God  1  Is  it  a  fearful  illusion  I 
The  word  on  hor  Hp  dies  in  an  inarticulate  moan. 
She  fiuntly  strives  to  rise,  to  fly ;  but  the  blood 
in  her  veins  is  turning  to  ice.  Death,  a  horrible 
death,  menaoea  her,  and  she  is  powerleks  even  to 
shriek.  The  swnrthy  features  of  Long  Arrow 
scowl  upon  'h«r  with  demoniac  ferochyl  The 
long  knife  in  his  uplifted  hand  gleams  above  her  1 
A  moment  more,  and  the  Indian's  coveted  ven- 
geance will  be  consummated.  Theresa  closes  her 
eyes,  thinks  of  her  mother,  and  tries  to  say  a  last 
prayer. 

But  there  is  a  rescue  at  hand.  The  bright 
young  Ufe  is  not  to  close  thus.  Almost  at  the 
same  movent  os  Theresa,  Kirke  has  caught  sight 
of  the  intruding  savage.  He  is  on  his  feet. 
Instantly,  wfth  UiO-  strength  of  desperation,  he 
throws  himself  upon  the  astounded  Lopg  Arrow, 
and  they  are  looked  in  a  deadly  struggle.  The- 
resa's screaoM  reach  tho  oars  of  the  men  in  the 
field.  They  drop  their  tools,  and  hasten  to  tho 
house  with  their  utmost  speed,  expecting  they 
know  not  what. 

What  th^  find  is  a  room  in  utter  disorder! 
Mrs.  Murray  fainting  at  the  door ;  Theresa  Mur- 
ray kneeling  on  tbo  floor,  holding  Klrice's  hands 
in  hers.  Long  Arrow's  terrible  knife  has  missed 
the  rictim  for  whom  he  had  destined  it,  but  it 
has  found  another.  Long  Arrow  has  escaped. 
But  Kirke  Js  dying*  / 

The  career  of  the  wild  western  desperado  is 
over ;  the  new  life,  just  begun,  wiil  te  completed 
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eUewhere.  The  men  soon  comprehend  bow  it  is. 
They  bare  their  beads  around  the  recumbent  fonn. 

However  Kirke  has  lired,  he  is  dying  like  a 
hero  at  kst ;  and  the  rudest  among  us  have  the 
instinct  of  the  heroic. 

**  Kirke,  what  shall  I  do  for  jou  f  What  shall 
I  say  t«  you  ?  Oh,  Kirke,  do  you  know  how  to 
pray  ?"  says  Theresa,  with  fast-dropping  tears. 

"Not  much.  Say  a  prayer  for  me,"  says 
SUrke,  faintly. 

"I'll  pray  for  you  as  long  as  I  live.  Oh, 
Kirke,  pray  for  yourself!     It's  not  too  late.'* 

"  Tes,  yes.    Just  now  I  prayed.    I  reckon  the 


Almighty  heard  me ;  for  Ho  let  me  save  your 
life;  and  I  couldn't  ask  for  anything  more. 
Don't  forget  me,  Theresa." 

"  Never,  never!  Oh,  poor  Kirke  !  To  think 
you  gave  your  life  for  me !  Oh,  may  God  bleoB 
you !    May  He  have  mercy  upon  you !" 

"  Amen !"  says  Kirke,  with  a  long  sigh.  The- 
resa kisses  the  oold  hand,  over  which  her  tears 
rain  so  thickly.  It  drops  heavily.  A  gleam  like  a 
smile,  a  look  of  surprise,  as  at  something  beautiful 
crosses  the  outlaw's  face.  It  is  the  lost  look  that 
will  ever  rest  there  in  this  world.    .He  is  gonq. 

And  this  is  how  Kirke  died. 


»»^/M<»WMViW^ 
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Wis-wu,  Bweet !    B<mnl«  swMt  I 

Dainty  baUy  Belli 
Bwt  3'our  little  head  to  aleep, 

While  mother  rocks  70a  well 
Fold  7o«r  pearly  roe»>leaf  Udi 

Over  bright  eyee  blae— . 
Purple-blue  of  hyacinths, 

Tipped  with  gleamy  dew. 
Ooldy  locks,  peach-bloom  cheeks^ 

Klpe  strawberry  lips, 
Fall  of  hooey<dfw  more  swecl 

Than  <iQeeQ-bee  ever  sip^ 
Kestle  here,  and  mother's  arms 

Will  take  yott,  soft  and  slow, 
^o  see  the  bonnle,  bleised  thlngi 

The  bright  dream  spirits  show. 
Should  the  whole  world  ooaxfaa^ooma, 

With  it8  throne  to-day, 
Huther  would  not,  for  its  throne, 

Oire  her  love  away. 
All  the  nabobs  of  the  oatth, 

Counting  down  their  gold. 
Never  have  the  quarter-worth 

Of  baby's  kisses  told. 


AU  the  iBlgbt  of  aU  the  worid— 

Crowns,  and  pounds,  and  laudS| 
Are  not  wortli  a  finger-tip 

Of  baby*B  tiny  hands. 
All  the  gems  of  land  and  sea. 

And  stars  in  all  the  skies, 
Are  not  worth,  to  ipother's  heait» 

The  light  in  baby's  eyes. 
Bands  of  fairy  flower  horns, 

Worund  In  mountain  air; 
6yi«n*k  harp  of  pearly  shell. 

Strung  with  amber  hair, 
Kpr  any  song  is  half  so  sweet, 

Say  they  whnt  they  will, 
As  Wee-wee*s  little  mony  laagfa. 

And  We»^oe*a  eoo  and  trill. 
But,  darting  with  the  hidden  wtegsl 

Bonnie  baby,  Belli 
Silver-tongue  is  weary  now ; 

Tliat  CAU  mother  tell. 
80  rest  yoe  gently  here  awhile, 

And  mother's  care  will  keep 
Bwcet  quiet  for  her  sweetest  one^ 

As  long  as  she  may  «leep. 


IT    WAS    A    DKEAM. 
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It  was  a  dream—it  was  a  dream- 
Haply  such  dreams  de  come; 

When  only  cobn^eta  flU  the  brain, 
And  lips  are  dumb. 

And  fingers  drop  the  tangled  skein. 

It  was  a  dream— it  was  a  dream ; 

I  know  'twas  false  as  fair; 
Bnt,  ah !  It  was  of  beauteous  worlds, 

And  yon  were  there; 
We  met  upon  the  angel^  stair. 

We  met  as  hers  we  never  meet, 
No  troubled  thought  between; 

The  skies  were  bluer  than  these  skies; 
The  trees  more  green. 

More  tender  were  your  tender  eyea. 

I  thovght,  as  sometimes  dreamers  thfair, 
tbal  life  had  gone  away ; 


That  we  had  wandered  into  space; 

Ko  longer  clay ; 

No  longer  besals  and  binls  of  prsy. 
We  bad  no  toil  said  scheming  heart, 

Tu  mock  our  happy  sleep; 
No  busy  hands  to  dig  at  graves, 

Ko  tears  to  weep ; 
No  appetite  tliat  m«ita1  eravee. 
We  wers  oontenisd ;  this— 00  mofe; 

We  knew  nol^  asked  not  why  2 
No  longer  did  we  fear  to  part,  ( 

Or  dread  to  die. 

That  we  had  vanqtktehed— you  and  L 
It  was  a  dream  I  It'was  a  dream  I 

I  me*er  nagr  ton61i  year  hand ; 
We  may  not  meet  on  earth  again. 

But,  in  the  dreamer's  land, 
They  cannot,  cannot  part  as  twain. 


THE    DATS    OP    SBVENTT-SIX. 
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[Satend  aecordlng  to  Act  of  GongTMi,  in  th«  year  1876,  by  Wm  Ann  8tophea>,  in  th«  Ofllee  of  the  Libnurlui  of 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Thx  Britiah  a.xjnj  entered  New  York,  and  held 
high  carnival  there,  while  Washington  continued 
hifl  masterly  and  slow  retreat  to  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island,  under  such  disadyantages 
as  few  men  can  struggle  with  and  conquer. 

To  the  Royalists/  half  the  neutrals,  and  un- 
thinking young  people,  this  was  a  gala  day,  and 
their  enthusiasm  quite  oyerpowered  the  gloom 
of  the  patriots,  citizens  who,  unable  to  escape  or 
oppose  the  hateful  pageant,  looked  on  in  grim 
silence,  while  crowds  applauded,  and  the  streets 
were  literally  alive  with  scarlet  uniforms,  em- 
blazoned banners,  and  lordly  generals  on  capari- 
•oned  war-horses,  all  moving  to  blasts  of  martial 
music,  with  the  uplifted  faces  and  measured  tread 
of  conquerors,  along  the  streets  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  coarsely-clad,  rudely-armed  farmers, 
who  had  hurried  from  their  plows  and  cider- 
mills,  to  give  their  lives  up  in  any  rude  fashion 
that  would  serve  the  country  they  loved. 

To  thinking  minds  grandeur  of  action  is  un- 
derstood better  than  material  effects ;  but  such 
minds  are  always  in  the  minority  with  crowds ; 
and  for  a  time  all  this  grand  paraphemaJia  of 
war  inspired  wider  enthusiasm  than  was  yet  felt 
for  Sterling,  and  his  little  band  of  martyrs,  who 
had  only  a  few  days  before  faced  death  in  the 
Gowanus  marshes.  There  was  something  that 
appealed  directly  to  the  imagination  in  troops 
ihas  gorgeously  attired,  led  on  by  noblemen  who 
boasted  the  blood  of  kings  in  their  veins ;  some- 
Uiing  that  aroused  an  enthusiasm  of  romance 
even  in  those  who,  in  calmer  momenta,  loved  the 
cause  these  men  had  come  to  crush. 

Many  a  fiiir  woman  and  lovely  girl,  that  day, 
stood  behind  the  half-drawn  curtains  of  her  win- 
dow, and  looked  forth  on  the  glittering  pageant, 
with  burning  cheeks  and  throbbing  pulse,  for- 
getting, in  the  music  and  rare  excitement,  that 
track  across  Long  Island,  which  was  yet  red  with 
the  best  blood  of  onr  retreating  army. 

**  There  is  nothing  so  successful  as  success." 
While  some  brave  men  and  consistent  women 
witnessed  this  scene  in  mute  sorrow,  or  burning 
rage,  the  masses  turned  the  calamity  into  a  gala 
B,  and  hailed  it,  as  a  burst  of  sunshine. 


after  the  dull  heaviness  of  a  cloud  has  rolled 
away.  Many  who  had  grudgingly  opened  their 
doors  to  the  rustic  patriots,  who  had  no  idea  of 
war  save  endurance  and  fighting,  now  flung  their 
houses  wide  open  for  the  lordly  officers  who 
mingling  gallantry  with  their  military  duties, 
brought  the  sumptuous  habits,  and  gay  amuse- 
ments of  the  old  world,  in  sparkling  contrast 
with  the  gravity  and  earnest  patriotism  of 
ours. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  wore  on.  Never  had  ths 
city  been  so  gay !  Never  had  its  houses  rung 
with  such  merry  laughter,  or  the  public  walks 
resounded  with  grander  music.  Never  had  all 
that  was  bright  and  beautiful  among  women  re- 
ceived such  graceful  homage. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  army  of  patriots,  build- 
ing defences,  and  digging  ditches  knee-deep  in 
mud,  at  Washington  Heights,  should  have  been 
almost  forgotten  by  the  floating  population  thai 
hide  their  faces  in  a  storm,  but  turn  them  smi-' 
ling  when  tlie  south  wind  blows. 

When  the  first  excitement  had  abated  a  little, 
and  the  army  had  settled  down  into  quarters,  as 
pigeons,  when  weary  of  flight,  sweep  down  among 
the  trees  of  a  grove,  many  persons,  who  had 
fled  from  the  city  while  it  was  held  by  the  patri- 
ots, came  fl4>cking  back  to  their  old  homes,  thus 
adding  to  the  general  cheerfulness.  With  them 
came  strangers,  also  Royalists,  seeking  shelter 
near  the  British,  or  strangers  drawn  to  the  dty 
fh>m  various  motives,  all  of  whom  served  to  swell 
the  social  tide,  and  make  New  York  the  head- 
quarters for  those  aristocrats  who  still  adhered 
to  the  tradi^ons  of  Old  England,  or  had  private 
aspirations  to  gratify. 

During  the  occupation  of  Washington,  many 
houses  in  the  city  had  been  abandoned,  or  shui 
up  by  the  owners,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  these 
buildings  had  been  left  unmolested.  One  of 
them,  a  large  brick  house,  near  the  Battery,  and 
within  sight  of  the  Bowling  Green,  was  opened 
one  morning,  and  a  half-dozen  neg^o  servants, 
all  strangers  in  the  neighborhood,  were  busy  as 
bees,  dusting  the  shutters,  shaking  rugs,  and 
making  such  general  arrangements  as  precede 
the  advent  of  a  family.    A  young  ofiicer,  ^ho 
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was  quartered  in  a  neighboring  house,  paused  a 
moment,  and,  in  a  careless,  pleasant  fashion,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  an  old  negro,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  leader  in  these  operations. ' 

**  So,  we  are  to  have  neighbors,  I  see.  ,  So 
much  the  better.  A  house  with  the  shutters 
Closed  is  too  much  like  a  tomb  for  mj  fancy. 
Who  is  coming  here,  my  fine  fellow  ?  Scum  one 
who  loves  the  King,  I  hope." 

Old  Nelse  Kingsford  lifted  one  hand  to  the 
^hite  locks  on  his  temple,  and  gave  them  a  little 
twist  with  his  fingers,  as  he  bowed  lower  und 
lower,  impressed  by  the  soldierly  appearance  of 
ihe  young  man. 

''  Lub  de  king !  Seems  like  yer  never  heam 
*bout  ole  marse  Kingsford." 

"  No,  I  never  did.     Who  is  he  1^ 

"  Nebber  bin  to  Philerdelpher,  or  dat  question 
*d  be  almost  *Bultin*." 

*'  No,  I  never  was  in  Philade^hia.  So,  there 
can  be  no  offence  in  my  ignorance." 

''Under  dem  circumstancers,  I  donH  hesitate 
to  say  as  marse  Kingsford  is  de  berry  fust  gom- 
inan  in  dem  parts ;  an*  I  am  one  of  his  boys." 

"  Boys !     Rather  an  old  one,  I  should  think." 

Nelse  straightened  a  lock  of  his  white  wool 
over  his  eyes,  and  broke  into  a  chuckling  laugh, 
as  it  rolled  back  crisply  to  his  temple. 

**  Hi,  hi  1  He,  he  I  Dat  am  de  fact.  But,  yer 
see,  ole  marse  took  dis  darkey  for  his  own  boy 
'fore  he  went  ter  college,  an*  de  name  sticks." 

'*  Exactly.  So,  your  master  is  coming  ttom 
Philadelphia?" 

"  iea  so.** 

**  And  is  a  good  fHend  to  the  klngf" 

"  Der  most  intermate  frien'  de  king  ebber  had. 
Ko  mistake  *bout  dat." 

Tte  officer  laughed;  at  which  l^else  grew 
iieriouB. 

*^  Dat  am  de  litin*  truf.  De  kihg  can  boast  6b 
ft  fcbbery  day  in  de  year,  if  he  v^ants  ter.** 

**That  is  kind,*'  said  the  young  man,  striving 
to  look  grave.  "So,  your  master  is  an  old 
fhanr* 

"  Jes  yer  wait  one  minit,  while  1  learn  dem 
fool  niggers  how  to  shake  a  rug,'*  said  Kelse, 
tbming  sharply  on  two  vonng  Africans,  who 
^ere  lazily  swinging  a  Turkish  rug  between 
theth,  near  the  door-step.  "  Look  a  here !  What 
f  ou  *bout  dar,  switchin'  dat  rug  inside  de  door- 
yard  fence  7  Get  out  inter  de  middle  ob  de  ix)ad, 
an'  make  de  dust  fly,  dar." 

The  two  men  sauntered  indolently  through  the 
gate,  and  raised  a  small  cloud  of  dust  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  Then  Nelse  turned  to  the  offi- 
cer, and  made  another  elaborate  bow. 

'< 'Sense  W^j  but  yer  was  askm*^  &  marse 


Kingsford  was    an  ole  man.     In    course  noL 
'Bout  my  time  ob  life." 

"Indeed  I" 

"  An'  spry  as  a  cricket.  Wish  yer  could  jbt 
see  him  hist  Mi^a  Grace  outer  her  side-saddle." 

"  Miss  Grace  is  his  daughter,  I  suppose  ?'* 

"  Ye-es,  Miss  Grace  is  hie  darter ;  but  it  might 
.  m  been  Miss  Blioder,  an'  there  you'd  a  bin 
mistook." 

"  Two  young  ladies  I  Why,  that  will  make  the 
neighborhood  brilliant." 

"  One  on  'em  is  'nuff  for  dat." 

"I  should  fancy  that  one  would  be  Miss 
Grace,"  said  the  young  man,  who  had  been 
watching  the  darkey's  iince,  as  he  spoke,  with 
some  interest. 

"  In  course.  But  how  did  yer  guess  dat  ? 
He,  hel" 

"Oh,  I  am  fiimous  at  guessing.  But  this 
young  lady.     What  is  she  like  ?" 

"  Jis  like  an  angeril  from  de  golden  streets  ob 
de  New  Jeruserlem." 

"  Fair,  then  ?'* 

"  Ha  f" 

"White " 

"  As  der  lily  bb  der  Valler." 

"Blue  eyes t" 

"  Like  robins's  eggs,  jes  laid." 

"  Hair " 

"  Guinea  gold,  spun  inter  flax." 

"  She  must  be  graceful,  too." 

"  As  a  trout,  when  her  kinder  sails  out  from 
under  de  bank,  ballencering  herself  on  her  fins." 

"Tour  young  mistress  must  be  a  rare  crea- 
ture." 

"  Rafe  1  No.  Nothin'  skittish  'bout  her ;  gen- 
tle as  de  lamb  ob  de  paster.  Now,  if  yer  vrant 
one  ob  de  rarer  kind,  thar's  Miss  Bhoder,  when 
she*s  ffot  blue  blazers  in  her  eyes." 

"Miss  Rhoda,  I  think  you  said,  is  not  Mr. 
Kingsford's  daughter." 

"  No.  'twixt  you  an'  de  gate-post,  she  am  ris 
in  de  household,  Miss  Rhoda  Clyde  is,  'cause 
der  is  some  ob  de  ole  blood  in  her;  but  it* a 
mixed,  I  tell  yer,    I's  afraid  it's  awfully  mixed.** 

"How?" 

"I's  gwoin  to  'lustrate.  Did  yer  ebber  drink 
ole  apple-jack  ?" 

"  Apple-jack  t    What  is  that  ?" 

Nelse  looked  in  the  young, man's  fac^  an  iki- 
stant,  lost  in  wondering  amazement.  Then  he 
broke  into  a  low  laugh,  dashing  one  hand  ag&iasi 
his  knee. 

"Whai  am  dat!  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  he,  he,  he! 
What  am  apple-jack  I  Jes  as  if  yer  didn't 
knowl" 

Nelse  cfurved  his  hand  into  a  cup,  with  the 
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thumb  twisted  in  for  a  handle,  and  went  through 
a  very  fair  pantomime  of  drinking. 

**  But  1  do  not  understand  yet,**  said  the  officer, 
greatly  amused.  "  It  might  be  wine  or  brandy 
you  are  taking  in  that  dry  drink." 

"  Wine !  Brandy  I"  answered  Nelse,  with  in- 
effable contempt.  "  What  am  them  oom|Mkratiye 
with  apple-jack  V* 

"  Then  it  is  8omethin|^  to  drink  ?'* 

'*  For  drink  I  Jes  try  it.  Come  in  an'  pay 
your  'spects  arter  ole  marse  comes  on.  Nelse  'ill 
be  *bout,  sure.  Jest  stowed  a  dimmerjohn  in  de 
pantry ;  ole  as  der  hills ;  strong  as  dat  feller  wid 
de  har,  as  tore  down  der  gates  ob  Gallcrlee ;  an* 
mild  as  a  day-old  kitten  afore  it  is  drowndcd.'* 

"This  must  be  a  wonderfUl  drink,"  said  the 
young  man,  to  whom  Nelse  was  a  perfectly  noyel 
character.     **  Pray,  tell  me  what  it  is  made  of." 

"Made  on?  Apple  juice— jes  dat.  But,  as  I 
wer  a  sayin'.  Miss  Roder,  am  apple-jack  jest 
arter  its  *  stilled,  when  de  first  fire  am  in  it,  sharp, 
hot,  an'  strong ;  sets  a  feller's  head  a  swimmin* 
wid  de  fust  drink.  But  Miss  Grace  am  de  ole 
oritter,  when  it's  stood,  an'  stood,  an'  stood,  till 
de  brash  fire  am  all  gone,  an'  it  drinks  meller 
as  peaches — so  meller  dat  you  kinder  forgit  how 
strong  it  is." 

**  I  shall  not  forget  the  illustration,"  said  the 
young  man.  '*  It  will  be  my  first  American  les- 
son.    Apple-jack  and  the  ladies " 

"Mighty  nice!  Mighty  nice,  both  on  'em," 
said  Nelse,  softly  rubbing  his  hands  together ; 
'<  but,  oh,  Garry  I  if  dar  don't  come  de  family 
ooach  'fore  its  'spected,  an'  dem  lazy  yallcr  boys 
oonfolercating  over  de  rug,  as  if  dar  kingdom 
wasn't  a  comin'.  I  say,  Scipio  Demosthemes, 
oan't  you  hear  de  rattle  of  dem  wheels  7  Take 
in  dat  rug,  I  tells  yer,  an'  stan'  ready  ter  wait 
on  de  ladies  when  dey  gits  out.  Hear,  now,  I 
tells  yer." 

The  colored  lads  gaye  the  rug  one  Tigorous 
shake,  and  hurried  into  the  house,  then  out 
again,  with  considerable  dust  on  their  clothes, 
which  they  had  no  time  to  brush  off,  for  the 
great  cream-colored  coach  came  up  with  a  dash, 
sweeping  so  close  to  where  the  English  officer 
was  quietly  attempting  a  retreat,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  draw  back  to  the  gate,  for  the  leaders 
had  swerred  from  a  stnught  line,  and  blocked 
op  his  path. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  j^ition,  but  the  offi- 
•er  accepted  it  gracefhlly,  though  his  face  was  a 
fittle  flushed  when  Nelse  opened  the  carriage- 
door  with  a  jerk,  and  a  stately  old  gentleman 
oame  down  the  iron  steps,  bending  his  head  to 
the  young  stranger  as  his  foot  touched  the  ground. 
Then  he  turned  to  assist  a  lady  out  with  more 


than  usual  care,  for  she  set  her  foot  irresolutely 
on  the  steps,  and  her  pale  face,  when  it  appeared, 
was  wan  with  something  more  serious  than  £»- 
tigue.  It  was  a  beautiful  face,  no  longer  young, 
but  full  of  that  delicate  loTeliness  that  springs 
from  a  pure  life,  and  is  more  touching  than  the 
bloom  of  beauty  ever  was.  Either  the  old  man's 
footing  was  insecure,  or  he  was  disabled  by  fa- 
tigue, for  when  the  lady  placed  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  from  necessity  threw  her  weight 
upon  him,  he  Altered  under  the  pressure. 

**  Permit  me,"  said  the  young  man,  coming 
forward,  and,  with  gentle  care,  he  too  assisted 
the  lady  to  descend  those  clumsy  steps  ;  then  re- 
signing her  to  Mr.  Kingsford,  he  held  the  gate 
open  while  they  passed  through. 

By  this  time  another  fuce  appeared  at  the  car- 
riage-door, and  a  dainty  little  foot,  in  a  red- 
heeled  shoe,  with  silver  buckles,  was  poised  on 
the  first  step,  as  if  its  owner  was  about  to  leap 
impatiently  to  the  ground. 

The  officer  saw  the  danger,  and  sprang  forward 
to  prevent  it. 

"Be  careful,  the  distance  is  more  than  ii 
seems,"  he  said«  with  hurried  disregard  of  cere- 
mony. 

The  girl  was  dangerously  willtViI,  or  had  given 
herself  too  much  impetus  for  retreat.  At  any 
rate,  instead  of  drawing  back,  sho  half-fell,  half- 
leaped  into  the  arms  of  the  stranger,  suddenly 
outstretched  to  break  her  fall.  For  one  moment 
she  clung  to  him,  then  struggled  from  his  arms, 
crimson  from  neck  to  forehead,  and  flashed  a 
look  upon  that  handsome  face  that  brought  the 
blood  into  it  like  a  storm. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  was  more  than 
rash,"  she  said,  with  a  light  laugh,  carelessly 
shaking  the  dust  from  her  garments  in  a  fashion 
that  revealed  the  embroidered  clocks  that  glowed 
on  her  silken-clad  ankles.  "  Be  careful,  Grace, 
these  horrible  steps  were  too  much  even  for  me 
to  clear." 

"Oh,  I  shall  come  down  safely,"  answered  a 
sweet  voice  from  witkin  the  coach,  and  directly 
a  hesitating  little  foot  was  thrust  out,  and  a  face 
of  wonderful  loveliness  appeared,  looking  down 
upon  them. 

"  Ah,  this  is  Grace,"  thought  the  young  man, 
turning  from  the  fair  lady,  who  was  still  busy 
with  her  skirts.  "  The  negro  was  right.  She  is 
like  an  angel." 

He  hedtated  a  little,  as  men  of  the  world  will 
when  impressed  by  the  exceptional  purity  of  a 
perfect  woman,  but  held  out  his  hand  reverently, 
as  if  about  to  touch  some  consecrated  thing, 
when  Grace  Kingsford  faltered  on  the  first  step, 
and  seemed  ready  to  draw  back ;  for  his  life  he 
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would  not  haye  dared  to  open  his  arms  for  her, 
Bfi  he  clasped  them  around  the  other  one. 

Grace  laid  her  gloved-hand  in  his,  and  care- 
ftilly  descended  the  steps,  thanking  him,  gentlj, 
when  she  reached  the  ground.  By  this  time, 
Rhoda  Clyde  had  arranged  her  dress,  and  rather 
reluctantly  followed  Grace,  as  she  walked  toward 
Uie  house.  When  the  officer  held  the  gate  open, 
those  large  and  most  expressive  eyes  were  lifted 
once  more  to  his,  and  withdrawn  beneath  their 
sweeping  lashes,  as  stars  lose  themselves  in  a 
oloud. 

The  officer  watched  the  ladies  enter  their 
dwelling,  and  loitered  by  the  gate,  while  those 
poor,  tired  horses  took  a  little  breathing-time 
in  front  of  the  heavy  coach,  which  with  the  last 
sunbeams  flickering  upon  its  painted  pannels 
and  gilded  scroll-work  still  blocked  the  way.  The 
horses,  flecked  with  foam  and  clouded  with  dust, 
and  the  traveling-carriage  and  servants  had  at- 
tracted a  crowd  of  boys  to  the  neighborhood,  at 
which  Nelse  was  deeply  offended. 

"  Jest  yer  crack  yer  whip  ober  der  heads,  an* 
lam  de  young  try  betterer  manners  dan  come 
orowdin*  'bout  here ;  den  pull  up  yer  bosses,  an* 
trundle  dis  yer  chariot  off  to  de  stable.  Dese 
York  ignoramerouses  ainH  used  to  sich.** 

The  coachman,  to  whom  Nelse  was  high  do- 
mestic authority,  gathered  up  his  reins,  drew 
his  horses  into  line,  and  turned  the  next  corner 
with  a  dash  that  elicited  a  faint  shout  of  admi- 
ration from  the  crowd  which  Nelse  was  majes- 
tically waving  away  with  his  hand. 

The  young  officer,  highly  amused  by  the  scene, 
stood  by  the  gate  waiting  for  a  free  passage, 
when  Mr.  Kingsford  came  out  of  the  house  and 
addressed  him. 

«•  Excuse  me,  but  my  wife  has  been  ill,  and  I 
forgot  everything  but  her.  The  journey  has  been 
a  terribly  severe  one,  and  she  was  completely 
worn  out.  So  I  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon 
tie  young  ladies  to  your  care.'* 

"  It  was  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  you  con- 
ferred on  me ;  I  was  glad  to  be  of  service.  The 
lady  is  not  seriously  ill,  I  hope?" 

"A  little  faint  and  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
but  quiet  and  rest  will  restore  her,  we  hope.  It 
has  been  a  long  journey,  and  our  roads  are  rough 
affairs,  compared  to  those  of  your  country  ;  for  I 
take  you  to  be  an  English  officer." 
The  young  man  bowed,  and  smiled. 
"  Pray,  accept  my  thanks,  now.  The  ladies 
will  offer  their' s  hereafter.  And,  tell  me,  to 
whom  are  they  indebted  ?" 

The  young  man  lifted  his  military  hat,  and  an- 
swered, with  modest  grace, 

"M^jor  Andr^,  of  his  mi^esty's  army.'* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
"FiMl  Fire!  Fire  I" 
This  awftil  cry  came  first  from  the  hoars* 
throat  of  a  city  watchman,  who  still  paced  his 
rouads  among  the  soldiers,  calling  out  the  time 
of  night.  It  was  echoed  fiercely  from  point  to 
point,  by  soldiers  on  guard,  and  passengers  out 
late  in  the  streets. 

"Fire!  Fire  I  Fire  I" 
The  cry  swelled  and  took  volume  from  a  tlion- 
sand  voices.  Trumpets  sounded  the  alarm.  Bella 
chimed  fiercely  in,  adding  their  iron  clangor  to 
the  tumult.  Citizens  sprang  from  their  beds  in 
dire  alarm.  Sdldiers,  thinking  it  a  midnight 
attack,  seized  upon  their  arms,  and  poured  into 
the  street,  eager  to  cope  :with  an  enemy  that 
defied  their  valor. 

A  band  of  soldiers,  prolonging  a  fierce  drunken 
carouse  in  some  public  house,  wanting  fire  for 
their  pipes,  and  finding  none  in  the  white  ashes 
on  the  hearth,  had  torn  down  the  muslin  of  a 
curtain  at  the  window,  and  striking  sparks  from 
their  flint-locks,  twisted  it  in  a  wisp,  threw  it 
on  the  table  reeking  with  their  potations,  and 
set  it  on  fire,  shouting  as  they  thrust  their  pipes 
into  the  burning  mass,  or  turned  away  in  moody 
silence,  scarcely  knowing  if  their  pipes  were 
alight  or  not.  In  the  stupor  that  was  upon 
them,  no  one  heeded  that  the  fire  upon  the  table 
turned  into  liquid,  blue  flame,  and  leaped  and 
hissed,  licking  up  the  spilled  liquor,  which  lay 
in  pools  on  the  uneven  boards,  then  crept  up- 
ward and  onward,  till  the  room,  where  half  of 
them  had  fallen  down  in  a  drunken  sleep,  was 
hot  and  red  as  a  furnace,  from  which  they  stag- 
gered into  the  street,  stolidly  muttering,  "Fire ! 
Fire  I" 

The  town  was  one  mass  of  fire  now.  Flames 
leaped  from  the  windows,  burst  through  the  roof, 
and  gave  its  red  ruin  to  the  wind,  which  rose, 
fiend-like,  just  then,  seized  upon  it  greedily,  and 
shook  the  fiexyrain  abroad ;  then  seized  upon  new 
objects  with  the  swiftness  of  an  evil  thought. 

Then  it  was  that  the  cry  of  fire  arose  loudest, 
in  which  the  drunken  soldiers  joined ;  some  in 
hoarse  shouta,  some  asking  maudlin  questions, 
with  the  glare  of  the  flames  burning  red  upon 
their  fiices. 

The  wind  rose  high,  and  the  flames  spread, 
pouring  hot  sparks  in  torrents  through  the  great 
ornamental  forest-trees,  coiling  like  serpents 
along  the  light  wood-work  of  the  fences,  dashing 
floods  of  burning  gold  on  vnndow-panes  and 
chimneys,  till  they,  too,  blazed  out,  and  gave 
double  force  to  tiie  conflagration. 

The  streets  were  black  with  people  now.  Men 
carrying  water  in  buckets,  shot  in  and  ont  of  tl  >> 
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orowd.  Pumps  were  in  motion  at  every  corner ; 
bot  there  was  no  organization ;  no  means  by 
which  the  fire-fiend  could  be  orertaken  in  ita 
first  wild  outburst. 

With  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  shouts  of  struggling  men,  this  great  tumult 
scarcely  brought  the  power  of  disturbance.  To 
yoang  Andre  it  only  waked  a  dream  of  battle, 
though  a  storm  of  fire-sparks  was  drifting  through 
the  open  window,  and  shooting  ten  thousand 
jewels  through  the  summer  curtains  of  his  bed. 
This  filmy  material  took  a  fresh  current  of  air, 
and  burst  into  flame,  as  the  door  was  flung  open, 
ftnd  a  young  lad  rushed  in. 

With  a  single  leap,  the  boy  seized  upon  the 
draperies,  tore  them  down,  and  flung  them,  a 
mass  of  curling  flame,  through  the  window. 
Then  he  sprang  to  the  bed,  and  shook  the  officer 
fiercely  upon  his  pillow. 

*'  Get  up !    Get  up  J    The  house  is  on  fire  I" 

It  was  the  shrill,  clear  Toice  of  a  child,  ago- 
nized with  fear,  cutting  sharply  through  the 
Btorm  of  fire;  a  roice  that  went  to  the  sleeper's 
heart.  He  started  from  his  bed,  found  his  clothes 
amid  the  fieiy  smoke,  while  the  boy,  who  had 
seemed  so  brave,  sunk  into  a  comer  of  the  room, 
with  both  hands  to  bis  fkce,  and  was  sobbing 
piteously. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  lad,  or  you  will  be 
suffocated.  The  room  is  filling  with  smoke !" 
shouted  the  officer. 

«*  And  you — and  you !"  cried  the  lad,  coming 
into  the  glare  of  the  window,  where  the  pale 
beauty  of  his  face  shone  out  luridly.  "  The  fire 
oan  reach  you  as  well  as  me." 

«« Well,  child,  I  am  ready.     Come." 

The  lad  gave  a  deep  sob,  and  clung  to  him 
with  both  hands,  as  Andre  almost  carried  him 
through  the  rolling  smoke. 

"  Oh,  have  mercy  I  The  stairs  are  on  fire  !'* 
eried  the  lad,  shrinking  back. 

It  was  true,  tongues  of  flame  were  curling  up  the 
banisters,  and  darting  across  the  stairs.  Andre 
took  a  swifl  survey  of  the  danger.  "  Cover  your 
Ikcci,"  he  said,  promptly ;  and  snatching  the  lad 
in  his  arms,  he  leaped  like  a  deer  down  the 
■fairs,  and  out  into  the  street. 

"  Tkke  care  of  yourself,  Charley !  Take  care 
of  yourself,  and  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  This 
is  terrible !"  he  cried,  as  the  boy  struggled  down 
from  his  arms.  "The  danger  here  is  nothing; 
but  down  yonder  is  a  house,  where  helpless  wo- 
men may  be  asleep.  A  house  on  fire  1  Great 
Heavens  !  And  they  are  strangers  I  People  will 
tbink  the  place  untenanted,  and  do  nothing  to 
MTe  ihem." 

Andre  seemed  to  forget  the  lad  in  this  new 


alarm,  for  he  turned,  before  any  answer  was 
given  to  his  caution,  and  dashed  down  the  street. 

The  boy  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  sprang  after 
him,  following  breathlessly  through  the  crowd. 

"Let  me  help!"  he  panted,  rushing  to  the 
young  man's  side,  as  he  reached  the  door  of 
Kingsford's  house,  and  tried  to  dash  it  open. 

"It  is  locked!  God  help  us!''  cried  Andr«», 
scarcely  heeding  the  lad's  presence.  "  Is  there 
no  way  ?" 

The  boy,  Charles/  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  The  window !  It  isn'  t  very  high.  It  may  not 
be  fastened.    Let  me  climb  upon  your  shoulder." 

"  Brave  boy  I    My  glorious  boy  I    Come !" 

The  next  instant  Charley  was  mounted  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  with  one  foot  upon  the 
window-sill.  He  dashed  his  foot  through  the  sash , 
leaped  through,  and  was  gone. 

"  The  door  I    Open  the  door !"  shouted  Andre. 

Almost  on  the  instant  the  door  swung  open, 
and  the  first  fiight  of  stairs  was  cleared. 

"  Fire  1  Fire  I  Get  up,  for  your  lives  I  Get 
up!     Fire  I    Fire!' 

The  house  was  foggy  with  smoke,  through 
which  a  crowd  of  negro  servants  came  rushing, 
almost  white  with  terror. 

"  Where  is  your  master's  room  ?    Where " 

Old  Nelse  did  not  wait  to  answer,  but,  flinging 
open  a  door,  called  out, 

«*  Gor  a  massy  on  us !  What  am  yer  'bout,  ole 
marse?  Fire!  But  nebber  yer  mind ;  Nelse  .am 
here,  fire  or  no  fire." 

Andre  saw  that  the  inmate  of  that  room  was 
aroused,  and  rushed  to  the  next.  One  moment 
he  hesitated  at  the  door,  then  he  opened  it  with 
noiseless  swiftness,  and  looked  in.  It  was  a 
large  chamber,  with  two  deep  windows,  looking 
out  upon  a  garaen  lighted  up  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, till  the  room  itself  was  flooded.  A  soft 
haze  of  smoke  floated  in,  half  veiling  the  high- 
posted  bedstead,  the  crowd  of  snowy  curtains, 
and  a  &ir  gin  that  lay  sleeping  beneath  them. 

The  danger  was  terrible,  but  this  young  man 
stood  fettered  upon  the  door-sill,  and  dared  not 
entei^ 

' *  I  have  aroused  the  rest.  They  will  be  saved . ' ' 
said  Charles,  coming  up.  **  But  be  quick !  Be 
quick  1  The  fire  is  close  upon  us.  Is  this  room 
empty?" 

"  No,  no !  There  is  a  lady  still  sleeping ; 
but " 

"  Still  sleeping !  A  lady  I  Ah,  how  beautif^il 
she  Is !"  said  the  boy.  "  Stand  back !  She  must 
not  be  looked  on  in  her  sleep.  Don't  you  know 
that  she  would  remember  it  always  with  shame  ? 
I  will  awake  her." 

Saying  this,  the  boy  glided  into  the  chamber, 
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lifted  the  curtains,  that  veiled  the  slumbers  of 
Grace  Kingsford,  and  looked  down  upon  her 
with  strange  earnestne3S,  murmuring  to  himself, 
*'  Beautiful !     Oh,  how  beautiful  I" 

The  lad  might  well  say  that,  for  a  lovelier  head  : 
and  ahouldera  never  rested  on  the  cloudy  white- 
ness of  a  bed,  than  those  he  gazed  upon.  One 
glance  at  the  sweet  face,  the  waves  of  rich  hair, 
half  veiling  the  curved  whiteness  of  an  arm  folded 
under  the  head,  half  scattered  on  the  pillow,  was 
enough  to  win  a  harder  heart  than  his  to  admi- 
ration. Still  the  boy's  face  clouded,  and  leaning 
forward,  he  gathered  the  night-dress,  that  bad 
fallen  away  from  the  white  throat,  tenderly  over 
it ;  then,  as  tenderly,  laid  a  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der he  had  covered,  for  the  glance  and  act  came 
together. 

"  Get  up,  lady  I  Get  up !  It  is  to  save  your  life. 
Do  not  be  frightened.  Just  open  your  eyes,  and 
look  about.  Some  houses  are  on  tire  close  by,  and 
this " 

Grace  KJngsford  opened  her  eyes  widely,  won- 
deringly,  like  a  child  disturbed  in  the  mids^  of 
her  innoccut  dreams,  and  bewildered  by  the 
shock.  Then  she  became  conscious  that  some 
one,  in  the  dress  of  a  soldier,  was  close  by  her  bed, 
and  drew  the  counterpane  up  to  her  affrighted 
face,  and  lay  there  trembling. 

**  You  can  see  the  burning  houses.  The  trees 
themselves  seem  on  fire,  I  tell  you,  there  is 
danger." 

••  But  my  father — my  mother !"  cried  the  girl, 
starting  up.  **  Go  to  them !  Go  to  my  poor  mo- 
ther !  She  is  ill ;  she  is  helpless.  >Yhat  am  I 
doing  here?" 

Charles  caught  hold  of  the  terrified  young  crea- 
ture, as  her  bare  feet  touched  the  floor,  and  held 
her  back. 

"Not  there,  lady.  The  street  door  is  open. 
Strange  men  may  be  in  the  house." 

Grace  shrunk  back,  wringing  her  hands  for  a 
moment.     Then  she  tore  herself  away. 

**  Strange  men  I  What  are  they  to  me?  Must 
my  mother  be  left  to  perish  because  of  this  ?" 

She  was  darting  off  through  the  faint  fog  of 
the  smoke,  a  cloudy  figure,  ^wift  and  white  as  a 
sea-bird,  when  the  lad  stood  in  her  way. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  this,  lady.  Your  father 
is  warned.  The  servants  are  up.  A  young 
lady  passed  me  as.  I  reached  your  door,  just 
flrom  her  bed,  as  you  are.  She  is  with  your 
mother." 

'<With  my  mother,  and  I  here!  Rhoda  is 
good  and  strong,  but  not  her  own  child  I" 

"Charles  I    Chariest" 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man's  face  looked 
in.    The  sight  of  this  stranger,  more  than  the 


boy's  pleading,  drove  Grace  from  her  purp08« 
She  shrunk  back,  and  clung  to  the  bedpos'^ 
trembling. 

<*  Charles,  Charles,  do  not  frighten  the  lady. 
There  is  time.  Ladders  ar^  found,  and  our  men 
are  mounting  to  the  roof,  with  buckets.  Te)] 
her  to  have  courage."     Then  he  was  gone. 

Grace  had  no  strength  to  move.  When  assurer 
that  the  sharp  peril  was  over,  all  her  heroiso^ 
gave  way ;  but,  true  to  her  filial  love,  she  wa| 
striving  to  thrust  her  trembling  arms  into  th« 
sleeves  of  a  dressing-gown  that  she  had  found 
somehow,  when  Charles  looked  back  and  saw  her 
shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Dear  me  I  How  terribly  you  are  frightened,** 
he  said,  coming  from  the  window,  and  holding 
the  dressing-gown  while  she  put  it  on.  "  But  that 
is  nothing — nothing  t^t  all.  I  was  terrified  to 
death,  at  first ;  but  a  battle  or  two  cures  one  of 
that,  unless  you  haye  ft  friend  in  the  action  who 
will  expose  himself,  then  I  shake  and  tremble, 
almost  as  you  do.  There,  now,  here  are  your 
slippers.  I  found  them  by  the  fire-light  flashing 
on  the  buckles.  Let  me  put  them  on,  you  will 
never  manage  it ;  but  I  am  awful  cool  in  danger 
since  I  came  into  the  service ;  nothing  like  thai 
to  give  a  fellow  courage.** 

While  he  was  talking,  the  boy  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  without  waiting  for  permission  or 
dissent,  put  the  high-heeled  slippers  on  the  girl's 
feet  tenderly  as  a  mother  fits  the  first  flee<;y 
socks  on  her  infant. 

Grace  neither  drew  back  or  felt  the  sti^ange- 
ness  of  this  proceeding.  On  the  contrary,  hif 
sympathy  comforted  her,  and  she  almost  8mUe4 
down  into  the  handsome  face  uplifted  to  hen^  tm 
he  drew  the  silken  slipper  on  her  foot 

"You  are  kind;  I  shall  never  forget  hoir 
kind,"  she  said,  hurriedly  passing  from  him 
through  the  red  fire-light.  "  Some  day  I  shall 
know  better  how  to  thank  you." 

"  Not  me.  Don't  think  that  I  did  not  know 
that  this  house  was  inhabited.  It  was  M^or 
Andre.  He  aroused  you  all.  He  called  up  our 
fellows,  and  set  them  to  work,  or  the  whole  con- 
cern would  be  making  ashes  now." 

The  boy  spoke  eagerly,  as  if  defying  some  wiah 
of  repression.  His  fine  eyes  flashed,  and  his  fiboe 
glowed  in  the  illumination  of  the  room. 

"You  must  thank  him,*'  he  added;  "not 
me." 

"Iwilh  I  will  1  But  you,  also.  MiyorAndiie 
has  already  done  us  a  service." 

"Ahi    I  thought  so.'* 

The  boy  was  left  alone,  when  this  faint  exola- 
mation  broke  from  him,  and,  even  in  the  ruddy 
light,  his  fMfi9  ohanged  completely. 
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•«  I  thought  80.  He  knows  them  alreftdj.  His 
own  quarters  he  left  to  burn  down,  thai  thia 
house  might  be  saTod.  But  it  was  like  hi»---«o 
like  him.  Up  there  we  had  no  helpless  women 
to  protect,  while  here  was  a  siok  lady,  an  old 
man,  and  that  beaatiftilgiri.  Ah,  me!  Abattle- 
field  is  better  than  this.  There  we  have  no 
Udies." 

Miss  Kingsford  found  her  mother  lying  upon 
her  bed,  exhausted  with  the  excitement  that  still 
preyed  upon  her.  Her  oheeks  were  like  msrble, 
her  lips  pale,  and  tinged  with  fiiint  blue.  She 
had  eTidently  been  sated  from  a  cruel  death,  for 
an  hour  in  the  streets,  that  night,  would  nndoubt* 
edly  have  been  fatal. 

When  Grace  came  in,  she  reached  out  her 
hand,  but  could  not  speak,  could  not  smile, 
though  her  poor,  white  Ups  made  a  quiYCring 
effort.  She  was  not  alone.  Mr.  Kingsford  luul 
gone  down  among  the  soldiers,  still  anxious 
about  the  house ;  but  old  Sally  sat  by  her  mis* 
tress,  fanning  her  with  a  gentle,  sleepy  motion, 
for  the  atmosphere  was  still  heavy  with  smoke, 
and  the  noiises  that  came  through  the  windows 
startling  eyen  to  a  robust  person. 

Rhoda  Clyde  stood  by  the  open  window,  so 
absorbed  by  what  she  saw  there,  that  Grace  came 
into  the  room  unnoticed.  Now  and  then  she 
broke  into  wild  exclamations,  and  leaned  out  till 
the  red  light  bathed  her  head  and  shoulders  with 
burning  carmine. 

"  The  church  I  The  church  is  going  I  The  fire 
has  crept  in  1  I  can  see  it  shooting  upward, 
tike  serpents,  in  the  blackness  of  a  cave.  They 
seise  upon  the  pews.  They  coil  and  twine  through 
the  fhntastic  ornaments.  Now  it  is  a  net-work 
of  jeweU,  now  latticed  all  orer  with  burning 
gold.  Hat  How  it  runs  up  the  arches,  and 
breaks  in  the  hollow  of  the  roof  t  Every  beam 
stands  out  like  a  burning  bridge.  The  pulpit 
is  one  blase  of  glory,  (hrer  it  the  sounding-board 
▼ibrates  like  a  great  diadem  raining  down  jew- 
els. Beautiful  1  beautiful !  Oh,  if  this  could  Isst ! 
No,  no,  the  fiames  leap  broader,  and  merge  into 
each  other.  It  is  one  chaos  of  fire.  The  win- 
dows are  molten  gold.  The  roof  breaks  into 
fissures,  and  those  fiery  snakes,  shrill  harbingers 
of  eonfiagration,  coil  and  race  toward  the  steeple, 
hissing  as  they  go.*' 

Here  Rhoda  Clyde  drew  back,  and  stood  in 
<he  light  like  a  priestess,  entranced  by  inspira- 
tion ;  her  hands  were  clasped,  her  red  Ups  part* 
ed ;  her  eyes  shone  like  stars. 

No  wonder!  The  sight  was  terribly  beau- 
tiftil !  Great  clouds  of  smoke  were  swept  north- 
ward, and  shut  out  the  horison  with  gigantic 
embankments  of  darkness,  under  which  a  sea  of 
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fire  dashed  its  red  wares.  Against  this  weird 
background  rose  the  ohuroh-steeple,  now  swathed 
in  a  winding^eet  of  white  smoke,  now  stand- 
ing out  in  the  hot  i^are,  ae  a  spectral  fabric  of 
gold,  with  every  line  and  curve  burning  agaiust 
the  smoky  blaekness  beyond. 

8ti]l  the  steeple  was  not  on  fire ;  for  the  con- 
flagration mged  with  more  ftiry  in  the  other  end 
of  the  church ;  but  all  at  once  a  wreath  of  flame 
darted  through  some  rent  in  the  roof,  coiled 
around  its  base,  and  shot  forth  scintillations  of 
sparks  in  another  direction,  till  all,  breaking  and 
uniting,  Pushed  upward  in  swift  leaps  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Then  it  was  that  Rhoda  Clyde  flung  up  her 
arms,  and  a  cry  of  horror  broke  from  her. 

"  Oh,  Heavens !  Some  living  thing  is  up  there ! 
A  human  being,  striving  to  escape !  I  can  see 
him  move,  but  the  fire  swiflly  pursues  him  up— 
up!    Oh,  this  is  awfUl !" 

The  keen  agony  of  this  cry  startled  Mrs. 
Kingsford,  who  rose  firom  her  pillow,  wild  with 
terror. 

*<What  is  it?  Who  is  in  danger?  Not  my 
husband!" 

*' Yonder!  Yonder!"  cried  Rhoda,  pointing 
to  the  steeple.    **  It  is  climlnng,  climbing  I' ' 

**  Grace,  see  what  it  is  1" 

Grace  left  her  mother,  and  hurried  to  the  win- 
dow, but  instantly  her  features  becakne  white  ms 
marble,  for  there,  upon  the  burning  steeple,  she 
saw  a  human  being,  scarcely  more  than  a  child, 
it  appeared,  from  that  distance,  creeping  up- 
ward with  desperate  energy,  while,  after  him, 
the  flames  danced,  and  coiled,  and  shot  with 
fiendish  glee. 

Horror-stricken,  but  fiMcinat^,  the  two  girls 
watched  this  struggle  for  life  with  distended  e^s 
and  bosoms  that  forgot  to  breathe.  The  figure 
reached  the  belfky.  He  had  distanced  the  flames 
by  a  foot  or  two,  wound  himself  in  through  the 
wood-work,  and  hong  there,  one  awfhl  moment, 
with  his  body  in  the  air. 

Down  upon  their  knees  the  girls  cowered,  veil- 
ing their  white  faces  with  trembling  hands ; 
they  could  not  endure  to  see  a  human  being 
perish  as  this  one  must.  While  they  shrunk  to- 
gether in  an  agony  of  distress,  the  hoarse  clang 
of  a  bell  swept  over  them.  It  was  fbllow- 
ed  by  a  single  crash,  and  then  a  loud,  rushing 
sound. 

When  they  looked  up,  the  steeple  was  sway- 
ing to  and  flro,  one  slender  pyramid  of  flame ; 
then  it  sunk  like  a  gigantic  torch,  flung  down, 
sending  a  storm  of  sparks  surging  upward,  that 
setUed  down,  in  oinders,  upon  blackened  walb, 
where  a  church  had  been. 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

**  On»  my  men  I  You  have  saved  this  house, 
but  others  are  on  fire.   We  are  not  wanted  here." 

Those  stout,  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  re- 
inforced by  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  gan->boat 
in  the  harbor,  had  only  to  hear  a  word  of  com- 
mand to  obey  it.  Almost  before  the  order  left 
that  young  officer's  lips,  the  ladders  were  taken 
down,  the  water-carts  in  motiozv,  and  the  sol- 
diers, in  a  close  body,  were  pressing  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  ready  to  fight  the  tempest  of 
fire  so  long  as  it  iisged. 

Charles  Weutworth  remained  on  guard  in  the 
upper  hall,  after  he  had  seen  the  ladies  safe  in 
one  room,  until  Mr.  Kingsford  appeared,  and 
with  many  courteous  thanks,  relieved  him  from 
his  self-imposed  guard. 

The  lad  scarcely  waited  for  the  thanks  he  did 
not  want,  but  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  into 
the  street.  He  hoped  to  be  in  time  to  join  his 
superior  officer,  and  stood,  for  a  moment,  bewil- : 
dered  by  the  swift  changes  of  the  fire,  which  had 
3wept  the  crowd  far  up  the  street. 

"  I  will  follow,"  he  said,  starting  on  a  ran. 
•<Our  fellows  will  be  together,  and  that  wiU  be 
the  way  to  find  him." 

Threading  his  course  fh>m  fire  to  fire^  Charles 
came  to  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church, 
around  which  the  men  he  sought  were  hard  at 
wo^k,  taking  orders  fh)m  the  old  mariner  fh>m 
the  gtm-boat,  who  blasted  them  hoarsely  through 
his  speak  in  g-trampet.  • 

"Where  is  he?  Where  is  the  Major?"  ques- 
tioned the  lad,  seizing  the  seaman  by  the  arm. 

The  old  tar,  who  was  thundering  forth  a  fresh 
order,  took  the  trumpet  from  his  mouth,  with  an 

oath. 

''Where  ie  who,  jackanapes?  And  what  are 
you  doin'  here  ?    Get  home,  out  on  the  way." 

«•  The  Major  !  He  ordered  up  the  company  I 
Where  is  he?" 

"  Mfljor !  What  do  we  want  of  sich,  when 
water  has  got  to  fight  fire  ?  In  course,  he's  used 
up.  Croin'  toward  the  church,  the  last  time  I 
seen  on  him.  On  the  roof,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
Nice  pint  to  watch  the  fire  from." 

"  Thank  you  !    Thank  you  1" 

Waiting  for  no  more  words,  Charley  turned 
from  the  man,  and  walked  rapidly  to  the  church. 
It  was  already  on  fire,  and  for  one  moment  he 
shrank  back  in  dismay.  The  next,  he  rushed 
forward,  darting  toward  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs, 
that  led  to  the  roof.  In  doing  this,  his  feet 
4jaught  in  the  heavy  bdl-rope,  that  lay  trailing 
upon  the  floor,  and  he  was  nearly  thrown  upon 
his  face ;  but,  recovering  himself,  he  pushed  the 
peor  aside  with  his  foot.  < 


*' On  the  roof!  On  the  roof  I  He  does  not  know 
of  the  fire  below  I     Major !  Mi^jor !  What,  ho  1" 

The  boy  thought  that  his  voice  rang  out  loudly 
as  he  leaped  up  the  narrow  stairs,  screaming  as 
he  went ;  but  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  breath, 
and  could  have  been  no  more  heard  through  that 
outward  tumult  than  the  chirp  of  a  tightened 
bird. 

How  he  found  the  door  leading  to  the  roof,  or 
how  he  balanced  himself  on  the  sloping  surface, 
when  he  got  there,  the  poor  boy  could  never  have 
told ;  but  he  hurried  to  and  fro  without  a  thought 
of  his  own  danger,  calling  out  a  name  that  made 
the  heart  in  his  bosom  tremble  as  he  uttered  it, 
and  pausing  in  dread  when  no  answer  came. 

'*  He  is  not  here  1  Let  the  fire  burn,  he  is  safe 
somewhere  else  1"  he  said,  with  a  strange,  wild 
laugh,  while  the  tears  leaped  down  his  face. 
"And  I— and  I " 

All  at  once  the  roof  seemed  sliding  from  be- 
neath his  feet ;  a  sick  faintness  came  over  him. 
He  noticed,  with  shuddering,  the  awful  height 
to  which  he  had  climbed,  the  fire  that  was  roar- 
ing and  crackling  under  him. 

For  a  little  time  he  lay,  prone  upon  the  roof, 
paralyzed,  and  clinging  to  the  shingles  with  his 
hands.  Then  he  started  ujyin  wild  desperation, 
and  crept  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees  till 
he  reached  the  door.  Here  he  drew  back  with  a 
cry  of  dismay.  The  narrow  stair-case  was  choked 
up  with  fiexy  smoke,  which  poured  over  him  on 
the  roof. 

Qroping  blindly  about,  he  found  another  door, 
pushed  it  open,  and  shut  himself  into  a  winding 
passagf).  £^re  he  could  breathe  again,  for  many 
openings  were  above  him,  and  for  a  time  the 
wind  blew  freshly  through  an  opening,  from 
which  he  could  see  a  crowd  swarming  around  the 
church,  and  hear  the  trumpet-tones  of  that  old 
mariner  giving  orders  to  his  men.  The  lad  tried 
to  call  out,  but  no  one  heard  or  saw  him ;  so  he 
sat  down  on  the  steps,  numb  and  half  dead. 

All  at  once  a  fierce,  hissing  sound  drew  him 
out  of  this  dull  apathy.  A  thin  veil  of  smoke, 
flecked  with  fire,  came  curling  up  the  stairs ; 
then  a  denser  volume  swept  over  him,  tl||^ugh 
which  sharp  streaks  of  flame  shot  upward.  Wild , 
desperate,  mad  with  terror,  he  fled  upward, 
swinging  himself  out  of  one  opening,  in  at  an- 
other, until  he  reached  the  belfry.  Here  his 
strength  well-nigh  failed,  but,  in  some  mad  way 
he  drew  himself  into  the  shelter  of  the  bell, 
whose  black  mouth  shielded  him  from  the  glare 
of  the  conflagration.  Here  he  lay  awhile,  at  full 
length,  panting  for  breath,  and  shuddering  with 
great  throes  of  fear. 
The  crowd  had  discovered  him  fh>m  below, 
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hanging  madly  to  the  wood-work  of  the  belfry, 
as  those  two  girls  hod  seen  him,  and  a  hoarse 
cry  broke  upward,  more  terrible  to  him  than  the 
roar  and  howl  of  the  flamea,  for  it  waa  one  of 
deep  horror. 

Suddenly  the  boy  lifted  his  head.    The  bray  of 
a  trumpet  had  reached  him  through  the  tumult. 
"  The  bell- rope  1    The  bell-rope !     Haul  it  up  I 
Heave  it  over  before  the  fire  catches  it.'* 

Swift  as  thought,  the  lad  leaped  to  his  feet, 
seized  upon  the  heayy  rope,  and  dragged  it  up. 
*' Tumble  it  down !    Toss  it  out  with  all  your 
might!'*  sounded  the  trumpet. 

Fired  with  supernatural  power,  the  boy  wound 
the  end  of  the  rope  into  a  coil,  dashed  it  out, 
and  clinging  to  the  wood-work,  looked  down. 
His  brealh  came  in  sobs.  A  rain  of  perspiration 
fell  from  his  fiice  as  he  watched  it  rush  down- 
ward, like  a  great  black  serpent,  writhing  and 
quivering  toward  the  hundred  eager  hands  held 
up  to  receive  it. 

*'  Hold  on  1  Keep  her  taut  1"  shouted  the  old 
mariner,  to  his  men,  who  seized  upon  the  rope. 
«<Stiddy,  now!  Stiddy !"  Then  clapping  the 
trumpet  to  his  mouth,  he  called  out,  "  Stiddy  it 
is,  my  hearty  I  Take  a  good  grip  1  Qrapple  the 
riggin  with  yer  feet,  and  give  way  I  Never  fear, 
but  we'll  haul  yer  in." 

The  lad  heard  these  words,  and  tried  to  obey 
them,  but  shrunk  back  appalled.  That  sea  of 
pale,  upturned  faces,  heaving  in  waves  beneath 
him  ;  the  conflagration  roaring  like  wild  beasts 
under  his  feet ;  the  great  black  canopy  of  smoke 
shutting  oul  the  sky  overhead,  smote  all  the 
courage  from  his  heart.  His  limbs  shook,  his 
teeth  knocked  together ;  the  blindness  of  giipat 
terror  csme  to  his  eyes. 


"He  is  panic-struck !  He  is  panic  struck  I 
Nothing  can  save  him  now  !'*  cried  a  stranger  in 
the  crowd.    *'  God  help  the  boy !" 

**  Who  is  U  p^ril  7  What  ia  it  that  strikes  the 
crowd  dumb?'*  asked  an  officer,  who  had  just 
pushed  his  way  into  the  throng. 

•*  Up  yonder !  Up  yonder  I  You  can  see  his 
face  yet  1  God  only  knows  how  he  came  there," 
answered  the  man,  covering  his  face  to  shut  out 
the  scene. 

The  officer  lifted  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  face. 
No  word  escaped  him;  but,  of  all  the  human 
beings  there,  he  was  the  palest. 

**  Pluck  up  heart.  Swing  yourself  over  like  a 
man '* 

Before  the  sentence  could  be  finished,  the 
trumpet  was  snatched  from  the  mariner's  lips, 
and  the  trembling  voice  of  the  officer  sounded 
through  it. 

** Charley!  Charley!  Try,  try,  for  God's 
sake  1     The  rope !    The  rope !' ' 

Through  all  the  tumult,  through  all  the  hoarse- 
ness of  the  brazen  trumpet,  the  boy  recognized 
that  voice.  With  one  leap,  he  sprang  upward, 
seized  upon  the  rope  with  hands  and  feet,  clung 
to  it  madly,  and  dropped  ;  for  his  weight  swayed 
the  bell,  which  gave  one  crash,  and  then  lay  side- 
ways, with  the  great  Iron  tongue  quivering  in  its 
throat,  while  the  shock  of  that  first  fall  did  not 
wrench-away  the  desperate  grasp  of  those  hands ; 
they  clung  to  the  rope  till  it  was  steadied  again, 
and,  impelled  by  his  own  weight,  the  boy  glided 
down,  down,  till  he  was  borne  over  the  roof  of 
the  church.  Then  a  wild  cry,  and  a  deeper 
groan,  broke  from  the  crowd. 

"  The  rope  !     The  rope  it  on  fire !" 
(to  bi  ooNTimriD.) 


NETTIE'S    PRAYER. 


BT     MBS.    O.    W.    WHITE. 


LiTTLB  Nettle  had  chanced  to  stiay, 
Into  n  neighbor's  hoiue  one  day ; 
Pure  aa  a  pearl  an  Infant  lay, 

On  pIllowB  of  uiowy  white. 
"  Ah !"  eaid  Nettia,  "  I  wiuh,  I  de, 
I  had  a  dear  little  siBter,  too," 
Aa  her  eyes  looked  down  with  a  wistftil  bine. 

At  the  hxAy,  beantiful  eight. 

That  ere  she  knelt  by  her  trundle  bed. 
And  lowly  bowing  her  childish  head, 
**  Send,  Father,  kind  I*'  ahe  softly  said, 

*' A  Bbter  for  Nettie.    Oh  I 
It  ie  so  lonely  and  still  all  day, 
I  thought  I  would  Just  kneel  down  and  pray, 
If  yon  wouldn't  send  one  right  away, 

Dear  Father,  I  want  it  so." 


Time  stole  along.    With  every  night. 
Still  Nettie  knolt  in  her  robe  v{  white; 
And  angels  loaned  orer  the  cr^'etal  height, 

To  hear  the  little  oneS  prayer. 
And  so  it  happened  that,  bystnd-by, 
As  the  bloesoming  days  of  th<>  hpritig  (Irew  nigh, 
Fond  hearts  were  entwined  by  another  tie, 

And  the  darling  was  surely  there. 

What  other  tittle  one  under  the  sun, 
So  pretty  a  deed  has  erer  done? 
And  if  by  asking  the  gift  was  won, 

Faith  holds  a  magical  wand  I 
May  Nettie  never  forget  to  pray, 
For  the  precious  sister  that  came  that  day. 
Till  the  tides  of  life  shall  liave  ebbed  away, 

To  the  golden,  sweet  Beyond. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JOHN  DAMA  BUILDBD. 


BT    T.    0.     ABTHVB. 


**  Yb8,  it' 8  very  fine,"  said  John  Damft,  in  an- 
swer to  the  remark  of  a  friend,  "  but  wait  till 
you  see  my  house." 

'*  Ah !  Then  you  are  going  to  build  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"Where?" 

"  I'll  show  you." 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  Mr.  Dama  drew  up 
his  splendid  pair  of  bays,  and  pointing  to  a  large, 
old-fashioned  house,  beautifiiUy  situated  on  an 
eminence  that  sloped  down  in  long  reaches  and 
graceful  undulations  to  a  small  lake,  firom  which 
flowed  a  stream  that  the  eye  could  trace  for  a 
for  a  mile  away,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a  broad 
river,  said, 

<'  I  am  going  to  build  on  the  spot  where 
that  house  stands.  I've  been  waiting  OTer 
three  years  for  its  owner  to  get  where  he'd  be 
obliged  to  sell,  so  that  1  could  buy  the  place  at 
my  own  figures.  I  saw  that  he  was  drifting  to 
leeward,  and  that  he  would  strand,  ere  long,  or 
go  to  pieces  on  the  rooks.  So  I  held  off,  know- 
ing the  time  must  come  when  he  would  be  forced 
to  sacrifice  this  old  homestead,  which  has  been 
in  the  family  for  nearly  a  century.  You  know 
how  it  is  ;  when  times  are  easy,  property  holds 
its  own  in  the  market,  and  if  you  buy  you  haye 
to  pay  about  all  it  Is  worth ;  but  when  a  pinch 
comes,  and  many  owBSm  of  real  estate  are  forced 
to  sell,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  business  pui> 
poses,  prices  are  apt  to  fall  off  heayily.  We  are 
in  Just  such  a  pinch  now,  as  you  are  aware ;  and 
this  man's  necessity  has  become  my  opportunity. 
Yesterday  the  title  of  his  splendid  old  estate 
passed  to  me,  and  to-day  I  would  not  accept 
twenty  thousand  dollars  adyance  on  my  bar- 
gain." 

John  Dama  was  a  happy  man,  or  thought  him- 
self so.  He  had  long  envied  his  neighbor  the 
possession  of  this  property,  and  now  it  was  his 
own.    Why  should  he  not  be  happy? 

**  I  would  drive  you  through  the  place,"  said 
Mr.  Dama,  **  but  the  late  owner  has  asked,  as  a 
special  favor,  that  while  his  fSunily  remain,  which 
will  be  for  a  month,  they  shall  be  tree  ttom  all 
intrusion.  Some  people  have  this  weakness,  you 
know." 

And  Mr.  Dama  shrugged  his  shoulders,  while 
a  look  of  mock  compassion  flitted  across  his 
laoe. 


"  I'm  sorry  for  them,"  he  added,  m  an  indif- 
ferent tone,  **  but  its  their  misfortune,  and  there 
are  plenty  to  keep  them  company.  The  place 
has  been  running  to  seed  these  ten  years,  and  it 
is  time  it  passed  into  better  hands.  The  march 
of  improvement  does  not  stop,  and  if  people 
stand  in  its  way,  they  have  to  go  down.  A 
man  has  no  right  to  hold  on  to  a  piece  of  pro- 
perty like  that,  if  he  isn't  able  to  improTc  it. 
He  mars  the  beauty  of  the  whole  neighbor, 
hood." 

"  You  will  build  magnificently  t" 

**Wait,  and  see,"  returned  Mr.  Dama,  with  o 
proud  toss  of  his  head. 

**  The  site  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  The  very  finest,"  said  Mr.  Dama.  "  And 
the  house  shall  be  the  finest.  I  never  do  things 
by  halves,  and  never  count  myself  second  to 
any  man." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  John  Dama  set  to 
work  to  build  the  house  in  which  he  thought  to 
dwell ;  and,  to  do  him  credit,  he  did  build  mag- 
nificently ;  so  that  his  splendid  residence  eclipsed 
the  most  costly  and  elegant  to  be  found  in  tlie 
neighborhood.  But  it  happened  with  him,  as  it 
happens  with  most  men  who  build  ambitiously. 
Never,  in  any  true  sense,  did  he  live  in  this 
house  which  had  cost  him  so  much  thought,  and 
care,  and  money.  Its  halls  were  spacious,  its 
rooms  large  and  high,  its  furniture  like  that  of 
a  king's  palace  ;  but  he  could  never  make  it  re- 
ally his  own,  because  it  was  not  in  cQi!;respond- 
ence  with  his  true  inner  life,  which  was  selfish, 
narrow,  and  mean. 

When  Mr.  Dama  saw,  fVom  a  distance,  his 
palace-home  standing  out  against  the  sky  in  all 
its  grand  and  tasteful  proportions,  and  felt  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  warming  his  breast,  his  plea- 
sure was  not  grounded  in  any  love  of  beauty  or 
art,  but  in  pride.  It  was  not  fVom  outward  thinga 
that  his  nature  was  stirred,  but  from  the  admi- 
ring voices  of  men  heard  in  his  thoughts.  When 
he  walked  amid  the  rare  and  costly  adornments 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself,  the  pic- 
tures and  statuary,  the  rich  furniture  and  mir- 
rors, they  did  not  speak  to  anything  responsive 
in  his  soul,  but  only  awakened  a  dull  feeling  of 
pride.  He  was  their  possessor,  and  because  of 
this  he  gloried  in  them. 
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Before  a  jear  went  by,  it  eame  to  pM8,  that 
>«r.  Dama  lived  for  a  small  part  of  hiB  time  in 
bis  home,  which  he  had  bttilded  eo  grandlj. 
frue,  his  body  was  there — his  outer  man — bat 
fhe  real  John  Dama,  in  his  eonseions  fiving  and 
fhinking  self,  dwelt  in  another  and  very  different 
borne ;  one  not  set  up  by  masons  and  carpenters, 
at  his  bidding,  but  built,  stone  on  stone,  with  his 
own  hands.  No  deft  weaver  wrought  in  looms 
the  curtains  and  carpets  that  hung  at  its  win- 
dows, and  coTere<l  its  floors.  The  ftimitnre  was 
not  made  by  skilled  workmen ;  nor  did  its  pic- 
tures and  ornaments  grow  under  the  magic  hands 
of  world-renowned  artists.  All  was  the  creation 
of  John  Dama  himself,  and  in  every  smallest 
thing  a  representative  of  the  quality  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  this  home,  which  he  had  built  up 
and  adorned,  that  Mr.  Dama  really  dwelt.  How 
poor,  and  mean,  aud  narrow  it  was!  Why? 
Because,  as  to  the  life  of  his  affections,  which  is 
every  man's  true  life,  he  was  narrow  and  mean. 
There  was  no  largeness  of  sentiment  about  him ; 
nothing  broad ;  the  circle  of  his  interests  was  too 
small  to  really  include  another.  He  lived  in  the 
poor  little  world  of  self,  andjiot  in  the  magnificent 
domain  of  humanity,  wherein  every  man  who  will 
may  enter  and  abide. 

One  day,  it  was  three  years  from  the  time  we 
presented  John  Dama  to  the  reader,  he  sat  with 
a  friend  in  one  of  the  broad  piazzas  that  sur- 
rounded his  residence.  Before  tbem  stretched 
a  green  lawn,  smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  richly 
adorned  with  the  choicest  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
Beyond,  the  gi-ound  fell  off  into  a  picturesque 
▼alley,  in  the  bosom  of  which  rested  a  beautiful 
lake,  its  surface  gleaming  like  burnished  silver, 
and  beyond  this  rose  wooded  hills.  A  few  miles 
away,  seen  through  a  break  in  these  hills,  lay 
the  city,  with  its  hundred  spires  and  towers  re- 
▼ealed  against  a  cloudless  sky.  It  Was  early 
summer,  and  nature  was  in  one  of  her  loveliest 
moods. 

"  This  is  perfect  I"  exclaimed  the  fHcnd,  as  he 
felt  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  "  Yon  are  living  in 
paradise,  Mr.  Dama." 

**l  know  of  nothing  finer,**  responded  the 
gratified  owner,  a  little  motion  of  pride  stirring 
tiie  surface  of  his  feelings.  But  the  smile  that 
flitted  over  his  face  faded  off  quickly. 

"  It  is  simply  perfect !"  The  friend  expressed 
anew  his  a^lmimtion. 

"  No,  not  perfect.    It  would  be  if " 

Mr.  Dama  turned  his  eyes  to  a  bit  of  woods, 
through  which  a  cool  viata  opened.  Beyond  this 
the  view  was  obstructed  by  the  plain  walls  of  a 
large  brick  house.' ' 

«'  When  I  bought  this  place,'*  siud  Mr.  Dama, 


"yon  had,  instead  of  that  horrid  red  pile  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  a  view,  now  hidden,  of  dis- 
tant hills  crowded  with  elegant  villas.  It  is  all 
shot  off  now.  I  had  a  landscape  gardener  em- 
ployed for  a  year,  and  the  opening  of  that  vista 
through  the  trees,  so  as  to  give  one  the  charming 
view  beyond,  was  his  best  work  on  my  estate. 
I'll  never  forgive  the  man  that  built  that  house. 
Never,  sir  1  VU  owe  him  a  grudge  as  long  as  I 
live." 

Mr.  Dama*s  face  grew  red  with  anger. 

'*  Don't  look  in  that  direction,**  answered  his 
friend.  * '  There' s  beauty  enough  everywhere  else 
to  satisfy  the  heart." 

"I  can*t  help  it.  I  can*t  see  anything  else 
now.  It  stands  out  as  plainly  before  me,  when 
my  eyes  are  shut,  as  when  they  are  open.  It  is 
marring  everything." 

"  Plant  trees  in  the  vista,  and  let  it  be  as  be- 
fore. In  a  short  time  they  will  grow  up,  and 
this  house  will  be  hidden  from  your  sight." 

"  Wait  twenty  years.** 

"  Cut  another  opening  through  the  woods,  and 
get  your  beautiful  view  again.'* 

**  To  have  another  wretch  shut  it  away  with 
some  architectural  monstrosity  I  No,  sir !  No, 
sir  I     I  give  it  up  !" 

"  What  then  ?"  asked  the  friend.  "  Is  all  this 
perfection  to  go  for  nothing  because  of  a  blemish 
at  a  single  point  ?** 

'*  I  cannot  say.  As  things  are  now,  the  charm 
of  the  place  has  departed  from  my  eyes.  This 
flaw  in  my  jewel  has  so  lessened  its  beauty,  that 
its  excellence  is  gone.*' 

'♦I'm  sorry.  But  you'll  get  over  this.  There 
is  so  much  to  allure  the  eye,  and  gratify  the 
taste,  in  and  around  your  lovely  home,  that  you 
will  soon  forget  the  flaw." 

'*  Impossible !  If  a  finger  were  broken  from 
the  hand  of  that  Hebe,  do  you  think  I  could  eve^ 
again  look  at  the  statue  without  seeing  the  blem- 
ish ?  No,  sir !  It  is  my  nature !  Things  marred, 
or  out  of  harmony,  always  disturb  me.  I  am 
troubled  by  defect  more  than  I  am  charmed  by 
beauty.** 

A  shadow  of  unquietness  r.^d  discontent  set^ 
tied  over  the  man's  face.  He  v^  the  legal  owner 
of  this  wonderfully  beautiful  e«*  'e,  a  paradise 
in  itself;  but  not  its  possessor  in  any  true  sense. 
He  did  not  live  in  it  except  as  to  his  body.  His 
soul  had  other  surroundings,  true  representatives 
of  his  inner  life,  which  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  narrow  and  mean ;  for  he  lived  for  his  little 
self  alone,  and  not  broadly  and  generously  for 
humanity.  On  the  walls  of  the  chambers  of  the 
house  in  which  he  really  dwelt,  were  no  lovely 
pictures ;  the  windows  did  not  open  upon  cuhi- 
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Tftted  gardens  and  charming  landscapes.  No  , 
spacious  halls  ran  through  it.  It  was  dreary  ; 
within,  and  the  ground  barren  without.  One 
room,  and  that  in  which  he  dwelt  for  most  of  his 
time,  was  lined  with  mirrors,  that  gave  him  mul- 
tiplied reflections  of  himself.  He  liked  this  room 
best  of  all,  because,  whenever  he  entered  it,  self 
was  exalted,  and  he  saw  how  great  and  impor- 
tant a  man  he  was.  No  one  else,  in  all  the 
world,  was  reflected  in  these  mirrors ;  and  so  he 
thought  of  none  else,  exeept  as  born  to  serve 
him,  or  minister  in  some  way  to  his  inordinate 
self-regard. 

There  was  scarcely  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child, 
living  in  sight  of  Mr.  Dama's  lovely  home,  who 
did  not  have  in  it  a  more  real  ownership  than  he 
who  had  buUded  it.  Its  beauties,  so  rarely  seen, 
now,  by  his  blinded  eyes,  delighted  and  refreshed 
them  day  by  day.  Its  loveliness  was  reflected 
into  the  souls  of  hundreds,  giving  them  sweet 
satisfactions.  Mr.  Dama,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
had  built  for  others  more  than  for  himself;  and 
others  took  possession  and  ei]Joyed,  while  he, 
alien-like,  wandered,  lazily  and  discontented, 
through  the  richly-furnished  apartments,  and 
about  the  perfect  grounds,  possessing  and  ei\joy-. 
ing  nothing. 

As  the  years  went  by,  and  Mr.  Pama  grew 
narrower,  and  meaner,  and  more  selfish  in  spirit, 
his  soul  withdrew  itself  entirely  from  the  palace- 
home  which  his  pride  had  created ;  though,  as 
to  the  outer  man,  he  still  dwelt  where  art  and 
taste  made  all  things  exquisite.  Day  by  day, 
beautiful  things  spread .  themselves  out  before 
him,  and  allured  his  senses,  but  he  saw  them  not. 
They  passed  him  as  a  moving  panorama,  in 
which  he  had  no  life-interest,  and  faded  from 
the  retina  like  objects  not  really  seen,  and  there- 
fore not  reported  to  the  mind.  And  the  reason 
was  plain.  He  had  no  pure  love  of  the  beautiful. 
He  was  simply  a  lover  of  himself;  aod  the  beauty 
with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself  was 
for  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  that  they  might 
see  and  admire,  or  envy  him,  he  did  not  care 
which. 


Like  all  other  men,  Mr.  Dama  lived  in  the 
house  his  affections  had  builded,  and  because 
these  were  narrow  and  mean,  and  not  broad  and 
generous,  this  house  was  of  small  dimensions, 
and  poor  and  comfortless.  It  was  not  a  happy 
home ;  but  as  it  answered  in  all  things  to  his 
inner  life,  through  which  it  had  been  created, 
he  could  not  really  live  anywhere  else,  and  waa 
restless  and  dissatisfied  whenever  he  went  out 
therefrom.  He  had  friends  and  companions  here 
who  were  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  splendid 
home  his  ambitious,  social  pride  had  set  up  so 
grandly  in  the  eyes  of  men.  They  were  con- 
tempt of  oihers,  self-worship,  hatred,  and  ill- 
will. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  this  unseen  house, 
which  Mr.  Dama  had  built,  and  of  whose  exist- 
ence few  had  any  knowledge,  was  the  enduring 
character  of  the  materials  used,  and  the  faith* 
fulness  of  its  workmanship.  It  was  built  to  last 
forever!  Even  as  the  topmost-stone  was  laid 
on  the  walls  of  his  palace-home,  the  tooth  of 
time,  that  gnaws  on  day  and  night,  set  itself  to 
the  work  of  sure  destruction.  But  Mr.  Dama's 
real  house,  the  one  created  out  of  the  substance 
of  his  aflfections,  could  never  be  touched  by  time 
or  decay.  Only  as  his  affections  changed  could 
it  change.  As  he  built  in  time,  so  it  would  re- 
main to  all  eternity. 

This  was  the  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Dama* 8 
unseen  house.  He  might  have  built  more  largely 
and  magnificently  within  than  without,  and  made 
for  his  soul's  eternal  dwelling-place  a  prinoelier 
home  than  king  *or  emperor  had  ever  seen.  But 
self  is  the  smallest  and  poorest  thing  in  all  the 
universe ;  and  when  self  builds  for  self,  it  must 
needs  buUd  meanly. 

As  John  Dama  built  so  are  we  all  buiding. 
The  houses  we  set  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
are  not  our  real  homes ;  these  may  be  smaller  and 
humbler,  or  larger  and  more  beautiful,  accord- 
ing as  we  are  lovers  of  self,  or  lovers  of  hu- 
manity. The  lover  of  self  needs  only  a  poor 
little  place  in  which  to  hide  himself,  but  the 
lover  of  humanity  must  ouild  like  a  {ftince. 


OUR    HAPPIEST    DAYS. 


BT     MXLLIK     J.    PAIMSB. 


OuK  happiest  dayB,*are  they  all  fled? 

Or  are  they  yet  to  be  ? 
Mtttft  farewell  words  be  often  laid? 
Htut  riqrrow  fill  our  hearte  with  dreiid, 

And  check  the  eound  of  glee? 
Our  happieot  days — a  voice  replies, 

Doubt  Dot  thy  Father's  love ; 
He  Iltftens  to  His  diildren^s  cries, 


And  bids  them  tirom  their  sorrows  rise — 
Points  to  a  home  above. 

Our  happiest  days.    God's  hand  may  clear 

The  darkly-clouded  sky ; 
And  we,  without  a  doubt  or  fewr, 
With  Jtjy  the  welcome  news  will  hoar, 

The  Father  drawoth  nigh. 


EVERY-DAY    DRESSES,    GARMENTS,    ETC. 


BY    IMILT    H.    MAT. 


We  giye,  first,  thU  month,  the  back  and  front 
•f  an  afternoon  toilet     It  is  of  two  materialB, 


i  plain  self-colored  silk,  or  alpaca,  for  the  under- 
skirt, and  a  delicate  checked  material  for  the 
07er-dre9s.  The  under-skirt  is  ornamented  on 
the  front  with  three  small  ruffles,  cut  on  the 
bias,  bound  and  gathered ;  the  back  widths  are 
trimmed  with  a  deep  plaiting,  ten  inches  deep. 
The  tunic  is  cut  square  at  the  sides,  trimmed 
with  four  rows  of  worsted  braid,  or  piping  of 
silk.  The  edge  of  the  tunic  is  bordered  with  a 
long  silk  tasseled  fringe.  The  drapery  at  the 
back  is  lined  with  the  plain  material  of  the 
under-skirt,  and  trimmed  with  braid  also.  The 
basque,  (cuirass)  with  five  seams  in  the  back,  the 
firont  perfectly  plaia.  Small  collar  and  sleeves 
of  the  same  latcrlal  as  the  under-skirt.  Body 
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sash,  tied  low  below  the  waist,  with  two  long 
loops  and  one  end,  completes  this  costume.  But- 
tons are  all  very  small.  Ten  yards  of  twenty- 
seTen  inch  material  for  th«  over-dress;  ten  to 
twelve  yards  of  silk  or  alpaca  for  the  skirt.  This 
would  be  a  good  design  for  percale:  for  the 


nnder-skirt,  naTy-blue,  or  brown,  solid  colors, 
and  any  of  the  pretty  checked  Cheviot^),  for  the 
over-skirt.  This  combination  would  make  a 
charming  country  costume. 

Next  we  give  an  embroidered  muslin,  suitabls 
for  the  summer,  or  for  an  evening  costume.  The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  nine  ruffles,  cut  straight, 
trimmed  at  the  edge,  and  plaited.  Allow  three 
times  Aillness  for  these  plaitiags.  The  tablier  is 
draped  at  the  back  with  several  rows  of  gather- 
ing, which  form  a  heading  to  two  trills  that  meet 
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in  the  centre.  Joan  of  Arc  bodice,  cut  square  in 
front,  and  worn  over  an  inside  spencer  of  fine 
French  muslin,  edged  at  the  neck  with  a  niching 
of  Valenciennes  lace.  The  sleeves  and  edge  of 
tablier  are  trimmed  with  plaitings  same  as  those 
on  the  skirt.  The  scarf  that  crosses  the  tablier, 
and  is  knotted  at  the  back,  is  of  silk ;  the  color 
to  suit  the  wearer  of  the  costume.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  yards  of  embroidered  mnslin  will  be 
required.  Very  pretty  ones  can  be  bought  for 
fifty  cent«  per  yard,  either  in  polka  dots  or 
small  sprigs. 


Next  is  a  very  tasteful  morning-robe,  to  be 
made  either  of  striped  blue  and  white  flannel,  or 
plain  cashmere.  The  form  is  Princess,  loose  in 
front,  and  closely-fitting  at  the  back.  A  hood  is 
simulated  with  black  velvet  ribbon  and  guipure 
lace;  the  ribbon  is  formed  into  loops  as  far  as 
the  waist,  and  terminates  in  long,  flowing  ends. 
The  pocket,  which  is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
robe,  is  ornamented  with  a  velvet  bow.  The  cuffs 
are  in  the  same  style.  We  think  this  an  im- 
provement upon  the  Watteau  wrapper,  so  long 
worn  ;  and  certainly  it  will  prove  more  comfort- 


able, as  the  double  plait  of  the  Watteau,  coming 
from  the  neck,  always  produce  a  dragging  sen- 
sation most  uncomfortable.  Twelve  yards  of 
flannel,  or  ten  of  merino  or  cashmere  will  be  re- 
quired. With  this  robe  a  little  coquettish  muslin 
cap  should  be  worn,  trimmed  with  ^x>w9  and 
Valenciennes  lace. 


Next  is  a  dress,  intended  for  an  evening  party, 
for  a  young  lady.  It  is  composed  of  a  foulard 
silk  in  stripes  of  two  shades  of  blue.  The  skirt 
is  perfectly  plain,  with  demi-train,  the  only  orna- 
ment being  a  •*  bonne  femme"  pocket,  decorated 
with  black  velvet  bows  and  ends.  There  is  a 
plain  bodice  of  the  foulard,  over  which  is  worn 
a  black  velvet  bodice,  with  the  basque  slashed 
to  the  waist;  the  edges  trimmed  with  fringe, 
headed  by  a  ruehing  of  black  (uHe.  The  long 
sash  is  also  of  black  velvet.  This  bodice  and 
sash  would  be  very  pretty  in  a  solid-colored  silk 
to  correspond  with  the  striped  under-skirt.  This 
costume  is  usefUl  rather  as  a  suggestion  of  a 
pretty  style  to  utilize  two  old  dresses,  or  parts  of 
dresses. 


EVBRY-DAT     DRE88BS,      O  A  B  II  E  N  T  8  ,     ETC. 
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N«xt  is  a  sailor  suit  for  a  boj  of  six  to  eight 
yenrs.  It  Deeds  bat  little  description.  Make 
U  of  navy-blue  flannel,   and  trim  with  black 


braid,  edged  with  a  narrow  white  one.  This 
is  a  very  usefUl  dress  for  the  oountry  or  sea- 
side. 

For  a  girl  of  tweWe  to  fourteen  years,  we  give 
a  stylish  Polonaise  for  a  walking  or  traveling 


calicoes.  The  under-ekirt  has  but  one  bias 
raffle,  six  inches  deep;  and  the  Polonaise  is 
simply  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  braid,  cut 
double-breasted,  fastening  down  the  front  with 
a  double  row  of  rather  large  buttons. 


The  next  is  a  Princess  frock  for  a  girl  of  four 
years.  It  is  made  of  dark-blue  linen,  trimmed 
with  Hamburg  edging  The  back  is  full,  having 
a  broad  sash  tied  at  the  waist.   A  wide  box-plait, 


ornamented  with  buttons,  and  two  rows  of  her- 
ring-bone stitch  is  carried  down  the  front.  Tliis 
is  to  be  worn  over  a  high-neok  and  long-sleeved 


suit,  made  in  linen  or  any  of  the  light-colored  \  under^waisi  of  white  linen  or  Nainsook. 


CRETONNE    APPLIQUE    EMBROIDERY. 


BT    MBS.   JANE    WEAVBB. 


Tn  the  front  of  the  number,  we  give  a  very 
beautiful  pattern  in  Cretonne  Applique,  now  so 
fashionable.  Great  efforts,  indeed,  are  made  ic 
introduce  novelties  in  fancy  work.  Cloth  is 
not  so  much  used  as  last  year ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  pretty  bands  in  pale  blue  cloth  (the 
shade  known  as  dead  turquoise,)  with  trails  of 
autumn  leaves  embroidered  with  wool  and  silk. 
The  foliage  is  worked  in  a  new  stitch  called  point 
de  riz,  and  the  autumn  leaves  are  shaded  trom 
deep  brown  to  pale  gray.  Bands  thus  worked 
are  used  for  bordering  curtains,  or  for  placing 
down  the  centre  of  a  chair  or  an  ottoman. 


The  work  called  in  England  cretonne  applique, 
or  broderie  perse,  is  likewise  very  fashionable 
now;  but  here  the  foundation  is  black  satin, 
and  the  colors  are  subdued.  Watteau  figures, 
cupids,  birds,  and  flowers,  are  tut  out  from  cre- 
tonnes, chintzes,  applique  on  the  black  satin,  and 
so  perfectly  embroidered  that  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  the  cretonne  figures  beneath.  When  a 
man  or  woman  is  cut  out  of  the  chintz,  the  faces 
are  left  untouched,  but  the  hair  is  worked  over, 
the  effect  is  extraordinary,  as  until  the  process 
is  explained,  it  is  marvelous  how  the  well-painted 
face  got  there. 


SUIT    FOR    A    BOY    OF    SIX     YEARS. 


BT    BMILT    H.    MAT. 


We  give,  this  month,  a  pattern,  and  also  a  ^  for  a  boy  of  six  years  old.     The  suit  consists  of 
diagram  by  which  to  out  it  out,  for  a  pretty  suit,  -  five  pieces. 
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DIAG&AM     FOB     SUIT     FOB     A     BOY. 
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No.  1.  Halt  or  Pboht. 

No.  2.  Haxp  of  Back. 

No.  8.  Half  of  Slkkvi 

No.  4.  Half  of  Collab. 


No.  5,  wUoh  we  giye  no  diagram  of,  as 
it  is  simply  the  skirt,  wluoh  is  kilted  in  the 
back  and  plain  in  front,  and  is  sewed  to  a  petti- 
coat body. 


INSERTION,    DRAWN    WORK. 


BT    MRS.    JANB    WBATIS, 
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In  executing  this  style  of  work,  the  linen  is  out 
to  the  size  required,  and  then  the  threads  are 
drawn  horizontAlly  and  perpendicularly,  so  as 
to  form  alternate  open  and  solid  squares.    These 


are  then  caug'^I  together  with  a  sort  of  point 
d' esprit,  which  ties  the  threads  of  the  linen  to- 
gether. An  open  hem-stitch  borders  the  in- 
sertion. 


GENTLEMAN'S     DRESSING-SLIPPER. 


BT    MRS.   JATfE    WEATEB. 


The  slipper  is  of  cloth,  ornamented  with  em-  i  with  colored  flannel,  and  is  stitched  twice  rooi 
broidery,  and  sewn  to  a  cork  sole.     It  is  lined  >  the  top. 
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SQUABEa-GUIPUBB    D'ART. 


■  T    MBS.   t\a»    WBATia. 


These  small  sqnarea  will  be  found  useful  in  i  They  are  netted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  arc 
joining  the  larger  squares  of  the  same  work»  and  j  darned  with  raised  stitches,  such  as  point  d'esprit, 
he  embroidery  that  is  used  for  antimacassars.  <  point  de  toile,  etc 


TBIMMING— CROCHET    AND    MIGNARDISE. 


BT    KE9.    JANI    WIATIR. 


*  One  double  in  first  pioot  of  mignardise,  seven 
chain,  pass  over  one  pioot  of  mignardise ;  repeat 
six  times  more ;  one  single  in  eight  succesire  loops 
of  mignardise,  one  double  in  the  ninth,  *  three 
chain,  one  double  under  centre  of  seven  chain, 
three  chain,  pass  over  one  pioot,  one  double  in 


the  next ;  repeat  from  *  five  times  more.  Fold 
the  mignardise,  leaving  one  picot  at  the  top  (see 
design,)  draw  the  cotton  down  through  thirteen 
loops  of  mignardise,  then  work  back  thirteen 
single  through  the  opposite  loops  of  mignardise 
together;  repeat  from  the  beginning. 
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ORNAMENTAL    FLOWER-STAND. 

BT    MBS.    JANB    WIATBB. 


This  sttod  may  be  made  of  bronzed  cones,  or 
rustic  work.  Fit  the  stond  with  a  zinc  or  tin 
tray  to  receiye  the  flowers.  The  stand  should 
be  about  six  inches  high,  and  nine  wide.  Round 
the  outside  is  a  border  of  mosaic  work,  done  in 
beads,  the  sewing  on  of  which  is  hidden  by  a 
blue  cord  wound  round  by  a  string  of  gold  beads. 


The  method  of  stringing  the  beads  for  the  border 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  detail 
which  we  giye.  It  is  worked  the  narrow  way, 
in  backward  and  forward  rows.  The  ground  is 
in  milk-white  beads,  the  forget-me-nots  in  blue 
and  gold,  the  Tandy kes  black,  the  border  and 
little  tassels  in  gold  beads. 
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INFANT'S    HOOD, 


»T    M&f.    JAHB    WBATBS. 


The  material  is  fine  colored  flannel,  embroider-  /  tbe  back  numbers  of  thia  magaxine.  Trimming 
el  at  the  edge  with  white  silk.  We  have  given  '  strings,  and  bows,  to  finish  the  hood,  are  of 
designs  suitable  for  the  embroidery  in  many  of  |  white  ribbon. 


EDGINGS  AND  LETTEB,  FOB  EMBROIDERING  UNDEB-LINEKS. 


EDGING. 


1^  O  <#>  O^.O^^JOi^^OMO, 
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XDITOBIAL   OHIT-OUAT.  ^ 

TaiaiafiNaa  ros  Homx-Madb  Dbimis.— Id  our  April 
iMue  we  gave  a  few  directiona  how  Co  make  dreasai  at  homa. 
We  now  add  some  remarlu  on  the  eut^ect  of  trimmings. 

There  Is  this  advantags  in  making  one's  dressas;  eadi 
lady  Is  enabled  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  ingenuity  in 
getting  up  a  oostumo  which  can  be  fashionable,  and  yet  have 
an  indiridttallty  about  iL  Dresses  bought  ready  made,  and 
eren  thoM  made  by  the  dress-maker,  unless  she  is  a  flrst- 
rate  "  artiste,"  are  apt  to  be  of  distressing  similarity. 

A  woman  of  taste  and  cultivation,  ought  to  hare  some 
Idea  of  the  fltnees  of  things,  and  if  possessed  of  leisure, 
although  not  of  a  well-lined  purse,  she  may  arrange  and 
make  toilets,  more  ladylike  and  artistic  than  ever  could 
emanate  fh>m  the  hands  of  a  second-class  modeete.  Of 
oourse,  when  dressmaking  is  uudertakoa  at  home,  it  in- 
Tolved  considerable  trouble  at  first,  and  a  good  deal  of 
heavy  thinking;  but  after  two  or  three  trials,  the  formi- 
dable Intricacies  become  easy  possibilities,  and  the  occupa- 
tion U  both  pleasant  and  agredable ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  the  cost  of  having  a  drees  made,  out  of  the  house, 
is  oftentimee  greater  than  the  coat  of  the  materiaL 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  practical  part  of  our  lesson. 
In  April  we  gave  some  hints  for  renovating  and  remo> 
deling  an  old  black  silk;  this  month  we  propose  to  give 
a  few  directions  about  cutting  out  and  putting  on  trim- 
mings. If  bias  flounces  are  desired,  the  first  point  is  to 
get  ihem  cut  evenly  and  exactly  on  the  bias.  To  do  this,  a 
beginner  had  better  cut  a  long  strip  of  newspaper  the  exact 
width  of  the  flounce  or  band  to  be  cut ;  then  fold  over  the 
material  comerwlse,  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfect  bias.  Lay  the 
(laper  upon  the  bias  so  obtained ;  pin  it  securely,  and  then 
cut  with  confidence.  Adopt  the  same  plan  with  narrower 
frills,  or  you  will  be  apt  to  waste  the  material ;  and  if  your 
frills  or  flonnooi  are  not  cut  evenly  and  due  blaa,  they  will 
never  set  well. 

With  bias  fold,  even  greater  care  must  be  taken,  and  each 
fold  must  be  lined  with  crinoline,  also  carefully  cut  on  the 
bias,  and  basted.  In  lining  bias  folds,  hold  th«  lining  next 
to  the  hand  in  sewing,  and  be  careful  not  to  stretch  the 
edges.  In  sewing  on  the  skirt,  put  a  white  basting-thread 
where  the  fold  is  to  be  sewn,  so  that  it  may  be  put  upon  the 
skirt  evenly,  and  at  equal  dliitances,  when  savenJ  are 
armuged. 

Flounces  should  lap  over  each  other  about  an  Inch.  Now 
that  we  are  approaching  the  season  for  wash-goods,  plaiting 
must  be  abandoned,  and  ruflles  substituted ;  and  for  wash- 
lug  materials,  those  must  always  be  cut  straight  For  simply 
gathered  flounces,  as  full  again  will  be  enough ;  if  to  be 
goffered,  three  times  (UUness  must  be  allowed. 

For  percales,  caUcoes,  and  cheviot  shirting,  Uas-bands, 
stitched  down  by  the  sewing  machine,  look  very  well,  either 
aa  the  whole  trimming,  or  made  narrow,  to  head  a  flounce. 
These  should  always  be  stretched  before  sewing  on,  or  else, 
when  washed,  will  be  apt  to  iron  In  wrinklee,  caused  by  the 
extra  fullness.  A  littie  care,  and  neat  work,  add  greatly  to 
the  finish  of  adreao. 

"  Most  Valuajile  PuatisHx©."— The  Weatem  (Mo.)  Com- 
mercial says  of  this  magaxine:  *'Its  fiuhion-plates,  ito  par 
terns,  iU  stories,  receipts,  poetry,  and  items  of  general  in. 
terest,  make  it  the  most  valuable  ladlea'  book  published; 
and  no  housekeeper  should  be  without  It  Ita  visits  are 
always  hailed  with  delight,  and  it  comes  like  the  glad  tid-  i 
ings  of  great  Joy.  Try  it  one  year,  and  you  will  never  re-  ' 
gret  the  investment" 
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To  TBANirsB  PATtXRNB.— For  those  of  our  readers  wh*) 
desire  to  transfer  patterns  for  embroidery  or  braiding,  we 
give  a  few  simple  directiona.  First  trace  the  pattern  upon 
a  shaet  of  white  pi^Mr— this  tracing  to  be  done  by  placing 
the  design  to  the  window,  and  folliiwing  it  with  a  pencil,  or 
place  a  piece  of  tracing  psiper  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
then  the  design,  now  with  a  stencil,  or  a  knitting-needle,  if 
nothing  better  is  to  be  had;  follow  the  design,  bearing 
firmly,  but  not  hard  enough  to  mutilate  the  design.  After 
it  haa  baen  carefully  gone  over,  raise  the  deeign  and  the 
tracing  paper,  and  the  pattern  will  lie  clearly  traced  upon 
the  aheet  of  paper  beneath.  Now  prick  this  pattern  quite 
clojiely  with  pin-pricks  dear  through,  then  lay  it  upun  the 
article  desired  to  be  stamped,  and  with  a  stamping  pad, 
rubbed  with  stamping  powder,  rub  hard,  and  the  pattern 
will  be  clearly  stamped  upon  the  material.  White,  dry 
powder  is  used  for  stamping  cloth  or  velvet,  and  Indigo  for 
stamping  muslin  and  all  washing  material.  For  those  who 
oannot  supply  themselves  with  the  stamping-pciwder  and 
pad,  use  Indigo,  and  make  a  pad  by  rolling  some  pieces  of 
flannel  into  a  harl  pad. 

CtRAM  AND  Ecru  Shadu  still  retain  their  popularity. 
The  newest  veils  are  of  ecru  net,  with  cb  joille  dots,  and 
these  look  well  with  dark  bonnets.  '1  here  is  also  a  large 
meshed  ecru  net,  resembling  the  plain  part  of  the  ecru  lace, 
but  nothing  Is  more  dressy  for  theatres,  etc.,  than  the  cream 
ailk  tulle  made  at  Lyons.  Some  ladies  arrange  their  vui  j 
in  a  comfortable  manner,  whether  they  be  made  of  net  or 
of  colored  gauze.  They  place  the  centre  of  the  veil  over 
the  face  smoothly,  pass  each  end  backward,  cross  them  be- 
hind the  head, and,  after  bringing  them  forward  again,  they 
tie  them  under  the  chin  in  what  is  called  a  miunuiuth  l>ow. 

iNDiSPsmaiiLR  TO  Aix.--The  Carroll  County  (III.)  Oaxettc 
si^s:  "Peterson's  Ladies*  Magazine  is  a  marvel  of  olieaih 
ness.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  afforded  for  such  a  ro« 
markably  low  price.  Not  only  to  the  lady  of  Ikshlon,  but 
every  hidy,  and  especially  every  mother,  is  this  an  indis- 
pensable work,  on  account  of  its  monthly  installment  of 
patterns  and  diagnuns  of  every-day  dresses,  In  calico,  de- 
laine, etc.,  in  addition  to  tiie  mammoth  colored  fashi.iu- 
plates.  The  reading  matter  is  first  class,  being  entcrtaia- 
Ing  and  practicaL" 

SuoEfl  roB  Balls  are  now  made  open ;  that  Is  to  ay,  with 
very  short  toes  or  fronts.  The  mj>8t  elegant  are  of  rich, 
dead-looking  silk,  with  a  tiny  bow,  and  frequendy  there  is 
DO  bow,  but  only  a  sqtaaro  buckle,  of  either  mother-of-pearl 
or  Bhlna  pebbles.  In  many  casea  the  shoes  are  covered 
with  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  which  Is  good  style. 
The  squaro  LouLs  XVI.  buckles  of  red  gold  are  worn  on 
black  satin  shoos,  and  are  considered  v^ry  stylish. 

Coral,  which  has  been  so  little  worn  of  late,  hss  again 
become  fiuhlonable,  especially  pink  cond,  which  is  very 
costly.  Corml  necklets  are  now  made  of  three,  five,  and 
even  seven  rows  of  beads;  and  the  larger  the  beads,  the 
more  valuable  they  are.  Carved  coral  Is  not  worn.  It  la 
rather  plain  polished  coral  that  la  now  affected.  The  price 
rarlea  according  to  color  and  quality. 

**  Ak  Kvf.nino  iw  JrRB.**— This  charming  landscape,  en 
graved  In  the  front  of  the  number,  brings  back  vividly  th| 
loveliness  of  many  a  June  sunset 
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Now  M  TBI  Tims  vo  Sumobibk  to  this  magurine,  either 
>insl7i  ^  ^  clntw.  A  new  Tolnme  begins  with  the  next 
number,  affording  an  opportunity  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
back  nnmben.  Bat  back  nomben  can  be  supplied  to  all 
who  dedre  to  commence  with  the  Janowry  number.  Addi- 
tionB  to  elabe,  beginning  with  that  number,  can  still  be 
made,  and  at  the  price  paid  by  the  re0t  of  the  club.  When- 
erer,  in  this  way,  enough  additional  sabscribers  hare  been 
sent,  to  make  up  a  second  club,  the  person  sending  them 
will  become  entitled  to  aW)ond  premium,  or  premiums. 
These  additions  may  be  made  wX  any  time  daring  the  year. 

**A  WsLOoafKYuiTOE.**— An  exchange  says:  **We  hare 
raceired  *  Peterson^s  Magasine,*  and  it  is  worthy  of  this  Cen- 
tsnnlal  year.  The  beauty  of  its  fashion-plates,  the  elegance 
and  finish  of  its  engrarings,  the  high-toned  character  of  its 
reading  matter,  and  the  unTarying  excellence  of  its  typo- 
graphy, all  combine  to  make  this  magazine  a  welcome 
riaitor  in  our  best  home-circles.** 

DaiKD  Fbbw  Lsatbs  make  a  handsome  screen  for  a  grato 
or  lire  place  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  very 
beantifttl  gummed  on  gUss.  As  a  screen  or  window-blind, 
they  analao  rery  dsefiiL 

"Thb  Ba8T  MAOAaiKB.**— Says  the  Wobum  (Mass.)  Jour- 
nal :  **  We  recommend  *  Peterson'  as  the  best  magazine  fbr 
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DmrntU^tMOlg,  A  NomL  By  CAorM  Ifoiwy  Jones.  1  voC, 
Umo,  PkOadtt. :  J.  B.  L^ppkuxU  ^  Gto.— This  is  a  book  with 
a  thotoughly  noble  purpose.  In  it  we  find  two  principal 
diaiBctors,  both  bom  in  lowly  life.  One  nerer  aspired 
ahofre  Ids  class,  but  dignified  and  exalted  it  by  «elf-«aeiifiee. 
The  other  despised  that  class,  and  did  all  he  could  to  bring 
it  into  contempt,  as,  alaa  I  too  many  self-made  men  do.  The 
manner  in  which  these  men  are  contrasted  is  a  bit  of  Tery 
nice  artiatie  work.  Other  chanetorat  howerer,  figure  in 
the  story.  Two  of  these,  also,  cairy  with  them  a  monL 
In  the  author's  own  words,  **1b  nllglbn,-  as  In  CTerything 
else,  he  who  has  the  most  clearly-defiBAd,  pronounced,  and 
ooosiitont  eonvictions  to  guide  hfaUf  wfll  addere  immea- 
•onUy  more  than  be  who  seeks-siweuai  fhroagfa  latitndi- 
nariaaism  or  indiffBrsnoe.**  TllMv  is  no  exaggeration  in 
these  TariouB  characters ;  they  an  thcae  of  every-day  life ; 
and  this  is  a  very  great  mefit  The  style  is  pure  and  idio- 
matic, another  thing  to  be  praised.  The  author  is  clearly  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Of  course,  there.is  a  heroine,  and 
lore-making  ;.bttt  though  all  this  is  well  done,  it  is,  as  one 
aees  ai  once,  only  subsidiary ;  the  main  direct  of  the  story 
ia  to  teach  the  salutory  lesson,  that  nobleness  of  Uring,  and 
not  mere  wealth,  is  what  we  should  all  striYe  after. 

2VrQ0lcfa<<7uideBM>io/PMa4ie(pJUa.  A  New  Hcmd-Book 
forBbmmg^s  and  OiUzem.  Bg  Thompwn  WetleoU.  1  eoL, 
12  mo.  I^Ulada:  PttrUr  A  a»a<es.-^Ko  person  as  competent 
as  Mr.  Wectcott  could  have  been  found,  perhaps,  for  the 
compilation  of  a  guide-book  of  Philadelphia.  Hence  we 
have,  in  this,  a  really  first-class  one.  The  volume  contains 
neariy  one  hundred  engravings,  illustrating  the  principal 
pobiic  edifices,  the  churches,  eto.,  eto.  A  history  of  the 
city,  fkom  its  first  settlement,  forms  not  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  the  work.  A  large  map  of  the  dty,  showing  all 
the  routes  of  the  passenger  railways,  and  also  a  map  of  the 
Philadelphia  Park,  accompany  the  volume.  These  uv  not 
hound  in  the  book,  however,  but  folded  in  pockets,  so  as  to 
be  taken  out,  if  necessary,  for  better  examination :  a  very 
oxcellent  arrangement.  In  short,  the  work  is  as  near  per- 
fitctaa  it  is  possible  to  make  a  gslda-book. 
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Married  Beneath  Him.  J^  Jamee  JRtqme.  1  vol.,'  12  mo. 
PkOada :  T.  B.  Pettnon  d:  Brotken.—HLr.  Payne  is  fimiUarly 
known  as  the  author  of  numerous  fictions  of  merit.  The 
present,  however,  is  liis  best.  It  is  a  story  that  would  be 
more  probable  in  England,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  than  in 
America ;  for  it  turns  on  the  prejudices  of  caste,  from  whidi, 
fortunately,  we  are  comparatively  free  in  America.  Worth, 
rather  than  wealth,  still  has  moat  to  do  with  marriage,  in  this 
country ;  and  long  may  it  continue  so.  Until  one  has  traveled 
in  England,  it  is  dilBcult  to  understand  the  broad  lines  of 
demarcation,  drawn  there,  between  what  we  call  the  gen- 
try and  the  trades-people.  It  ii  a  gulf  that  is  rarely  passed, 
in  forming  a  matrimonial  connection.  Those  who  read 
**  Married  Beneath  Him,**  will  find  all  this  very  fidthfully 
set  forth.  In  otlier  respects,  also,  the  novel  is  noteworthy. 
The  plot  is  exceedingly  interesting,  without  being  a 
bit  Bonaattonal,    The  volume  is  handsomely  printed. 

Ladiee'  JPhacy  Work.  Hbite  emd  Helpt  To  Home  Taete  and 
HecreaOom.  By  Mn.  C.  8.  Jonea  amd  Henry  T,  WiUUm: 
1  voZ.,  8  eo.  New  York:  Henry  T.  Waikam.—tb.\»  forms  the 
third  volume  of  "  Williams's  Household  Series,*'  a  set  of 
boolcs  which  has  had  great  popularity,  and  deservedly  so. 
Of  one  of  the  earliest  ones,  **  Household  Elegancies,"  we 
have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  high  praise.  The  present 
volume  contains  patterns  and  directions  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  iancy  work,  including  paper  flowers,  shell-work,  bead- 
work,  straw-work,  wax-flowers,  eto.,  etc  The  volume  is 
handsomely  printed. 

Fuifors'  Chide  to  ike  CemlemUal  Ethibmon,  1  eoL,  12  hm. 
tnuhda:  J,  B.  UppineoU  db  Cb.— This  little  volume  wlU  be 
invalualile  to  the  visitor  to  the  Centennial  ExhibiUon.  It 
is  fnll  of  statistics  and  other  information.  Two  excellent 
mHia  accompany  it,  one  showing  the  principal  pointo  of  in- 
terest in  Philadelphia,  the  other  giving  a  plan  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Exhibition.  This  guide  is 
authorized  by  the  Centennial  Doard  of  Finance,  and  by  the 
Director  General,  and  is  the  only  one  which  is  allowed  to 
be  sold  on  the  Exhi'oition  grounds. 

JMmoel.  By  Mn.  E.B.H.N.  SomikivoHk.  1  vol.,  12  mo. 
PkUada:  T.  B.  Petenom  A  B»o<*eri.— This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  powerAil  novel  that  Mrs.  South  worth  has  ever  written. 
The  interest  is  intense  tfaronghoot.  It  forms  a  book  of  seven 
hundred  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  printed  in  clear  type. 
A  capital  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  adorns 
the  volume.    The  binding,  riso,  is  handsome. 

A  Family  SecreL  By  Faemy  AwArewe.  Ivol.,  8oo.  PftOoda.: 
/.  B.  UppinctM  4t  Cb.— This  novel  is  by  a  new  writer,  and 
an  American  oae.  It  is  anuanaMy  originaL  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  South.  The  book  has  two  very  great  merits; 
the  interest  of  the  story  is  never  allowed  to  ilag,  and  it  is 
fnll  of  local  color.  It  would  be  worth  reading  for  its  pio- 
tares  of  manners,  even  if  leas  engrossing  as  a  tale. 

ORismtJal  amd  Other  Pbems.  By  Kaie  Harrington.  1  vol., 
12  mo.  Philad. :  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.— Our  limited  space 
this  month,  forbids  our  criticising  these  poems,  at  large,  as 
we  had  intended.  The  authoress  is  a  Western  woman,  with 
all  the  freshness,  fire,  and  sincerity  of  the  great  West,  and 
her  verses  ring  out  vrith  a  force  that  we  look  in  vain  for 
among  the  too-often  emasculated  effusions  of  the  East 

An  Odd  OonpU.  By  Mrs.  Ot^kanL  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Philada. : 
PwUr  A  Oxiles.— This  is  the  least  successful  of  any  of  this 
author's  recent  fictions.  It  is  not  near  so  good,  for  exam- 
ple, as  "The  Curate  in  Charge,*'  which  has  recently  been 
mnniag  through  McMillan's  London  Magazine.  It  forms 
one  of  the  popular  **  International  Series.** 

EMUo.  By  the  Author  of"  My  LUtU  Lady."  1  vol.,  16  mo. 
NewTork:  Henry  HoU  A  Oo.^A  rather  weak  story,  and  not 
at  all  up  to  the  author's  previous  effort,  **  My  Little  La4y.** 
The  volume,  however,  is  neatly  printed. 
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CUB  AKM-GHAIR. 
Without  a  Maoazink  no  household  is  perfect.  And  If 
yon  take  any  magazine,  yon  ahonld  take  "  Petenon"  first  of 
all,  for  it  combines  more  adrantages,  and  gives  more  for  the 
money,  than  any  in  the  vrorld.  On  this  point  the  news- 
paper press  is  unanimous.  Says  the  Havre  de  Grace  (Md.) 
Reporter,  **  The  stories,  aa  everything  else  in  the  maga* 
xino,  are  the  best  that  time,  money,  and  labor  can  procure. 
It  should  be  taken  in  every  houseliold."  Says  the  People^s 
Voice,  "The  world  has  not  yet  produced  the  peer  of  Peter- 
son's, whether  yon  take  it  as;a  literary  or  as  a  feshion 
magazine.  We  cannot  see  how  our  lady  readers  can  afford 
to  do  without  it/'  The  Shenandoah  (Ya.)  Valley  says,  **  It 
is  really  fascinating.  The  illustrations  are  unsurpassed— 
the  fashion-plates  charming.  The  articles  and  pc^rs  are 
terse— altogether  refined  and  elevating.  Its  very  appear- 
ance in  a  family,  will  teach,  at  once,  a  lesson  of  tidiness, 
refinement,  and  txsto— accomplishments  so  desirable.*'  Nor- 
wood (N.  y.)  Advertiser  says:  "The  beautiful  colored 
fashion  plates  it  contains  are  alone  worth  more  than  the 
subscription  price,  while  the  colored  patterns  in  embroidery, 
crochet,  etc.,  are  rich  in  design,  and  surpass  anything  of 
the  kind  given  in  similar  publications"  The  Woburn  (Mass.) 
Journal  says :  "  The  mammoth  colored  fashion  plates,  de- 
signs for  needlo-work,  and  patterns  in  Peterson  are  un- 
equalled." Says  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Beportcr:  "So  fiir  as 
the  reading  mntter  is  concerned,  it  is  up  to  the  usual  high 
standard  of  this  favorite  periodical,  which  is  praise  enough, 
as  every  one  who  has  taken  '  Peterson's*  will  admit.  The 
principal  illustration  is  a  gem."  Says  the  Ilopkinsvillo 
(Ky.)  Democrat:  "It  has  the  best  of  reading  matter  and 
ftshioa  plates.  The  publisher  tries  to  make  every  number 
better  than  Its  predecessor.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
beet  magazines  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country." 
Says  the  People's  (N.  0.)  Press:  "This  excellent  magnzine 
Increases  in  interest  with  every  number.  It  is  superior  to 
some  higher-priced  fashion  magazines.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  yenrs,  and  is  more  popular  now  than  ever."  Says  the 
Norriitown  (Pa.)  Herald:  **Tho  ladies,  In  glancing  at  the 
varied  attractions  of  the  lost  number  of  Peterson's  Maga- 
zine, will  voluntarily  exclaim,  *  It's  Just  splendid  I*  And 
this,  by-tha-way,  is  what  they  say  of  each  successive  num- 
ber." The  Tecumseh  (Nebraska)  Citisen  says:  "The 
cheapest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  fashion- 
plates  are  the  standard  authority."  Now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe,  either  singly,  or  in  clubs.  A  new  volume  begins 
with  the  next  number. 


AnvaaTOEMBrTS  IvaerfA  in  this  Blagasiae  at  reeaonable 
prk>es.  "Poterron"'  has  had,  for  twelve  years,  an  avemge 
ciroulation,  greater  and  longer  oontintied  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goat  to  6T«»y  county,  village,  and  croas-roads, 
and  is  therefore  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  Petkbsok'b  Maqazine,  306  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  tenns,  etc.,  etc 
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BY  ABBAN.  LIVKZST,  M.  D. 
No.  YI.— GhOLBBA  iNrAHTW. 

TxiB  diseaae  is  not  Introduced  ta  the  attantloB  of  tha  mo- 
thers  with  the  expectation  that  thay  can  be  tanght  how  to 
treat  a  disease  that  baffles  the  moat  laaniad  and  axparianoed 
in  the  profeaslon;  but  with  a  hope  that  tha  remarks  made 
under  this  head  may  bo  of  some  value  to  them,  especially 
where  medical  aid  is  difflcnit  to  procure,  and  both  useful 
and  practical  to  some  practitioners  who  may  not  have  en- 


Joyed  full  ftcllities  of  informing  themaelvas  of  the  various 
means  of  cure,  and  thus  enable  them  more  skillfally  to 
conduct  the  treatment 

Tills  fell  disease  of  the  summer  is  chiefly  caused  by  highly 
heated  and  dose  air,  made  more  morbidly  effective  by 
teething,  weaning,  ooane  Ibod,  or  change  of  food ;  improper 
diet  of  indigestible  substances,  and  want  of  sufficient  care 
exercised  by  mothers,  in  alimentation,  when  nnrsing.  The 
bath,  or  sponging  children  in  hot  weather,  is  essential  to 
health;  but  if  the  child  be  delicate,  salt  water,  or  the  warm 
salt-water  bath,  should  be  daily  resorted  to,  in  every  case, 
followed  by  smart  friction.  If  the  external  surface  or  skin 
is  healthful,  the  internal,  or  mucous  membrane,  which  Is  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  skin,  will  more  likely  be  healthy, 
also.  The  prevention  of  this  disease  will,  therefore,  mainly 
depend  upon  the  avoidance  of  these  causes,  and  our  best 
directed  efforts  will  avail  naught  unless  the  utmost  pru- 
dence be  exercised  by  the  mother,  both  in  the  child's  diet 
and  regimen. 

Presuming  that  all  sources  of  irritation,  such  as  indi- 
gestible substances,  have  been  removed  by  castor  oil,  or 
syrup  of  rhubarb,  the  following  formula  may  be  advised  by 
the  physician  : 

1.  Lime-water,  six  ounces;  spiced  ayrup  of  riiubart),  one 
ounce;  paregoric,  half  an  ounce;  and  compound  tincture, 
of  cardamoms,  hxdf  an  ounce.  Mix,  and  give  a  teaspoonful 
every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  day.  If  the  tongue  be 
coated,  discharges  light  In  color,  give  one  grain  of  %«L  c, 
ereta,  (mercury  with  chalk,)  triturated  with  a  little  sugar, 
night  and  morning.  This  treatment  was  successfully  used 
in  tlie  M'cstcrn  Infirmary,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

2.  Hydarg.  comp.  creta,  ten  grains,  triturated  with  thirty 
{grains  of  augur,  and  divided  in  ten  powders ;  one  to  be  given 
every  two,  three,  or  fuur  honn,  till  the  eolor  and  consistence 
of  the  stools  change  for  the  better.  This  "  gray  powder"  is 
a  great  favorite  with  many  "old-achool"  physiciana,  and  ia 
a  good  remedy,  often  arresting  a  dian-hsaa  in  infanta  and 
children,  when  astringents  have  failed.  And  aatringenta 
will  generally  M\  when  the  tongue  is  coated,  aecretiona 
arrested,  liver  torpid,  aa  indicated  by  whey-Uke  dischargee. 

3.  The  late  Prot  T.D.  Mitohell  said,  **the  paramoant 
value  of  ndHute  doaea  of  calomel,  in  cholera  inftotnm,  is 
already  made  out.  I  have  so  long  been  in  the  practice  of 
treating  the  diseaaa  in  children  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
old  with  a  twelfith  c^  a  grain  six  to  ten  times  a  day,  and 
wUh  «ue&  ooMstaat  siioosaf^  that  1  cannot  but  ooromend  to  the 
profeaslon  what  I  regard  ap  the  beat  kind  of  practice  in  that 
very  fatal  disease  of  children."  High  irritaUUty  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  of  the  bowels,  will  generally  be  checked 
by  two  or  three  powders,  placed  upon  the  tongne,  combined 
with  a  little  gum  arable  or  white  sugar.  Longer  intervals 
between  the  doses  will  then  be  proper;  and  when  the  stools 
are  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  and  altered  in  color  and 
consistence,  once  or  twice  a  day  will  anfflce  for  a  day  or 
two ;  after  which  tha  powden  may  be  discontinued. 

4.  The  neutraiising  cordial,  (Eclectic  remedy,)  made  of 
rhubarb,  peppermint  plants  and  a  little  saleratua,  formed 
Into  a  syrup,  is  a  good  m^idne  in  suitable  cases. 

;'  6.  A  half  to  one  drop  of  tincture  cinchona,  given  every 
two,  three,  or  four  houra,  is  a  fietvorite  remedy  with  the 
rational  homeopaths.    ^,  also, 

6.  One  drop  of  the  wioe  of  ipecao,  frequently  repeated, 
has  been  much  lauded,  and  is  deserving  of  trial. 

7.  One  drop  of  creosote,  thoroughly  dilhised  through  one 
ounce  of  mucilage  of  gum, arable,  and  given  in  half  to  one 
teaspooiiAil  doses,  will  often  arrest  vomiting  of  cholera 
infantum. 

8.  One  drop  of  croton  oil,  dissolved  in  nine  drops  of  alco' 
hoi,  and  the  whole  triturated  well  in  nine^'  grains  of  white 
sugar,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  has 
promptly  arrested  this  disease. 
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9.  Tincture  of  Irta,  in  like  manner,  l»  very  serviceable  in 
this  complaint. 

TheM  several  prescriptions  are  those  used  mainly  by  the 
latlonal  homoepaths. 

The  diet  should  be  meet  Uand  and  simple.  Thin,  well- 
cooked  gjuels,  barley,  or  rioe-water,  mncUages,  gelatin, 
arrow-root,  etc.,  should  only  be  allowed.  A  thin  flannel 
L  binder  can  be  advantageously  applied  around  the  child's 
body.  Salt-water  batl^a,  or  sponging,  followed  by  frictions 
of  the  **  salted  towel,'*  (i.  e.  a  towel  dipped  In  salt-water,  and 
allowed  to  dry  before  using,)  an  useftil  a^joventa. 
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49*  Beery  Receipt  im  Oom  Cooh-Booh  hu  Uen  UtUd  by  a 
jpraeiioid  koiuekeeper. 

SOUPS  AKD  PISH. 

Tomato  Soap.— Take  eight  middllng-eized  tomatoes,  cut 
them  in  two,  and,  removing  the  pips  and  watery  substance, 
put  them  in  a  sance-pan  with  a  bnndte  of  sweet  herbs,  a 
clove  uf  garlic,  an  onion,  stuck  with  three  or  four  cloves, 
aome  aUspiee,  and  whole  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Place 
the  sauce-pan  on  a  gentle  Are,  stirring  the  contents  occa- 
sionally. ^¥hen  the  tomatoes  are  thoroughly  done,  turn 
them  out  on  a  hair-sieve ;  remove  the  onion,  the  garlic,  and 
the  bundle  of  sweet  herbs;  remove,  also,  the  moisture 
which  will  drip  from  the  tomatoes ;  then  work  them  through 
the  sieve  until  nothing  remains  on  the  top  but  the  skins. 
Have  a  quart  of  plain  stock,  boiling  hot,  stir  the  tomato« 
pulp  into  it,  and,  removing  the  sauce-ijun  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  strained.  Serve  over  small  dice  of  bread  fried 
in  butter. 

Salmon  and  Caper  Sauce.— Laj  two  slices  of  salmon  in  a 
baking-dish  ;  place  pieoc4  of  butter  over  it,  and  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  paraley,  one  shalot,  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg  to  taste.  Bub  a  little  seasoning  into  the 
fish;  baste  it  frequently.  When  done,  take  it  out,  and 
drain  for  a  minute  or  two.  Lay  it  in  a  dish,  pour  sauce 
over  it,  and  serve.  Salmon  dressed  In  this  way,  with  to' 
mato-sauce,  l»  very  delicious. 

Kedgeree. — Take  any  cooked  fish,  and  pull  it  into  amall 
pieces,  with  a  couple  of  forks ;  put  them  into  a  stew«pan 
with  a  lump  of  butter.  Boil  some  rice, and  mix  with  it  one 
or  more  hard-lwiled  eggs,  chopped  up.  Season  it  with  pep- 
per' and  salt,  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  fish,  and 
enough  milk  to  moisten  the  whole.  When  thoroughly 
hot,  serve. 

Baked  Mdcleret.—Cle&n  the  fish,  take  out  the  roes,  fill  up 
the  forcemeat,  and  sew  up  the  alit.  Flour  and  put  them  in 
a  dish,  heads  and  tails  alternately  with  the  roes,  and  be- 
tween each  layer  put  some  little  pieces  of  butter,  and  pep- 
per and  Nilt.  Bake  for  half  an  hour,  und  nerve  either  with 
melted  or  nialtrR-d'hotel  sauce. 

Potted  Trout. — Clean,  and  take  out  the  bones;  pepper  and 
salt  them,  and,  with  a  little  herb  seasoning,  pack  them  flat 
and  tight  into  a  potting-pot,  with  a  little  butter.  Bake 
them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Let  them  get  perfectly 
cold,  and  then  cover  them  with  clarified  butter. 

i>ettERm 
Cherry  fee.— Stone  two  pounds  of  ripe  cherries ;  bruise, 
and  set  them  on  the  fire,  with  a  little  water  and  half  a 
pofund  of  sugar.   When  they  have  boiled,  pass  them  through 
a  hair  sieve  into  an  earthen  pan.    Pound  a  handful  of  the 
-  kernels;  put  them  In  a  basin,  with  the  Juice  ef  two  lemons ; 
add  to  the  cherries  one  pound  of  sngar,  and  strain  on  them 
the  Ipmon-juice  and  kernels.    Mix  the  whole  together,  and  ; 
put  into  a  Borl»<»tiere  with  ponnded  Ice.    Work  the  cherries  ; 
up  with  it  well,  until  it  is  set;  then  place  it  in  glasses.  | 


Strawberry  JeOy.— Hail  two  calves*-feet  five  or  six  hours, 
in  about  three  quarts  of  water;  skim  and  strain.  When 
cold,  remove  every  particle  of  grease ;  clear  one  quart  with 
the  whites  and  shells  of  three  or  four  eggs ;  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  strained  Juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  a  wineglaasftil  of  sherry,  and  one  of  maraschino. 
Let  it  simmer ;  skim,  and  pass  through  a  Jelly-bag.  If  not 
quite  Btiir  enough,  add  a  little  isinglass,  dissolved  in  Just 
enough  water  to  cover  it.  Ornament  the  top  of  the  mould 
with  some  very  fine  picked  strawberries,  and  then  alternate 
layen  of  Jelly  (nearly  set)  and  strawberries ;  these  not  too 
close.    Ice,  if  the  weather  be  hot,  an44;um  it  out  carefully. 

Bice  Cream.— Put  in  a  stew-pan  four  ounces  of  ground 
rice,  two  ounces  of  sngar,  a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of 
almonds,  or  any  other  essence  you  choose,  with  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter;  add  a  quart  of  milk.  Boil  ih>m  fifteen  to 
twepty  minutes,  till  it  forms  a  smooth  substance,  though 
not.too  thick ;  then  pour  into  a  mould  previously  oiled,  and 
serve  when  cold  and  well  set  If  the  mould  be  dipped  In 
warm  water,  the  cream  will  turn  out  like  a  Jelly.  If  no 
mould,  put  either  in  cups  or  a  pie-dish.  The  rice  bad  bet- 
ter be  done  a  little  too  much  than  underdone. 

Strawberry  lee  Oeotn.— Put  some  picked  strawberriea  into 
a  basin ;  sweeten  with  powdered  sugar;  add  strawberry-Jam 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  fruit,  the  Juice  of  two  lemons,  a 
small  quantity  of  new  milk,  and  a  pint  of  cream.  Mix, 
color  with  a  little  cochineal,  and  freexe. 

Pme-AppU  Ice  Oeam.— Pound  a  new  pine-apple  up  with 
plenty  of  powdered  sugar;  add  the  Juice  of  one  and  a  half 
lemons.  Take  a  small  quantity  of  new  milk,  one  pint  of 
cream.    Mix  well,  and  freeze. 

P1UE8EBVX8  AXn  JSLLIE8. 

Cherry  Je%.— Beniove  the  stones  and  stalk*  from  two 
pounds  of  dark-red,  fleshy  cherriea,  and  put  the  cherries 
into  a  basin.  Pound  the  kemeh^  and  siiueeze  the  Juice  of 
four  lemons  through  a  tammy.  Mash  the  cherries  with  n 
wooden  spoon,  adding  half  a  pot  of  currant-Jelly,  then  the 
kernels,  and  lastly,  the  lemon-Juice,  and  mix  all  well  to- 
gether. Boil  and  skim  a  pint  of  thick,  clarified  sugar  and 
isinglass.  Put  the  cherries  into  a  Jelly-bog,  pour  the  sugar 
and  isinglass  over  them,  and  run  through  till  quite  clear. 
Add  more  sugar,  if  not  sweet  enough,  or  more  lemon-Juice, 
if  acid  be  required.  Wet  the  mould,  place  it  in  ice,  and  fill 
it  with  the  Jelly,  not  turning  it  out  until  the  last  moment. 

Rhibarh  Pre$en>e.—To  six  pounds  of  rhubarb  allow  five  • 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  figs,  two  ounces  of  candied 
lemon-peel  cut  fine.  The  sngar,  peel,  and  figs,  are  to  lay 
upon  tho  cut  rhubarb  for  a  night.  Boil  all  together  ono 
hour.  It  makes  a  delicious  preserve,  and  will  keep  good 
for  a  year. 

tvujKTE  nsnnu. 

Oinger  Beer. — One  gallon  of  water,  one  pound  of  lump- 
sugar,  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  ginger, 
and  ono  lemon.  Pour  the  water,  boiling,  over  the  sugar, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  lemon ;  then  bruise  the  ginger,  and 
boil  it  In  abont  a  pint  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
add  it  to  the  liquor,  and  let  it  remain  till  nearly  cold.  Put 
a  tablespoonfnl  of  yeast  on  a  slice  of  bread,  toasted ;  let  It 
stand  till  the  next  morning,  then  take  the  yeast  oif,  and 
pour  the  liquor  into  another  veasel.  Add  the  white  of  an 
egg,  well  beaten,  strain,  and  bottle  it.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
be  ready  for  use. 

LemoiMuie.— Boll  the  lemons  on  something  hard,  till  they 
become  soft.  Orate  the  rinds,  cut  the  lemons  in  half,  and 
squeeze  them  into  a  pitcher.  Pour  on  the  required  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  sweeten  according  to  taste.  The  grated 
rinds,  for  the  sake  of  their  aroma,  should  also  be  added. 
After  mixing  tlioroughly,  8<»t  the  pitcher  aside  for  half  an 
hour ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  Jelly-strainer,  and 
put  in  the  ice. 
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Elder  Hm«. — To  a  galloD  of  elder-berrioi  pot  an  equal  ; 
quantity  of  wat«r.  Boil  them  about  three-quartera  of  an  ; 
hour,  then  strain  dear  off,  pressing  the  berries  a  little.  ; 
Then,  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  put  four  pounds  of  xnuist 
sugar.  Boil  it  full  half  an  hour,  until  the  scum  han  done 
rising,  with  some  ginger  and  cloves  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
muslin,  then  set  to  cool ;  and  when  nearly  cold,  put  into 
it  a  ycstft  toast.  Lot  it  work  gently  three  days,  then  put 
it  into  the  cask  with  some  spice,  as  before.  When  the 
fermentation  ceases,  stop  it  close.  Add  some  bnmdy,  If 
you  like. 


FASHIONS   FOB   JUNK. 

Fxo.  I. — ^Hoube-Drksb  or  Lioht-Blue  Twillxd  Foulabd.— 
The  front  of  the  skirt  has  three  aprons  of  the  silk,  trimmed 
with  duchess  lace.  The  straight  slde^pieces,  which  are  made 
to  look  as  if  buttoned  on  the  drapery  at  the  back,  and  the 
body  and  sleeves,  are  trimmed  with  the  same  lace. 

Fio.  II.— WALKiNO-Daiw  or  Lilao  and  White  Strifid 
Batutb.— The  basque,  waist,  cnfls,  and  apron-flront  of  the 
dre«s  are  made  of  a  batiste  with  wider  strips,  whilst  the  sleeves 
and  back  of  the  skirt  are  of  batiste  witii  narrower  stripes, 
but  of  th«  same  color  as  the  other.  WlUte  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  lilac  ribbon. 

Fia.  III.— Oakbiaoe-Dbbsb  or  Blux  8iLK.-~The  under- 
skirt has  two  tlouDces,  edged  with  knife-plaiting.  The 
upper-skirt  is  nntrimmed,  and  gracefully  draped  a  little 
longer  on  the  right  side,  in  front,  and  on  the  left  side  at  the 
back,  and  in  caught  under  a  wide  bow  of  block  gros  grain 
ribbon.  The  coat-basque,  which  is  open  in  front,  and  the 
sleeves,  are  trimmed  with  black  silk.  WhUe  chip  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  a  white  feather,  and  blue  gauze  on  the  out-  < 
side,  and  black  velvet  band  and  bow  under  the  brim. 

Fio.  IV.— WALRiNO-DaEss  or  Ecru  CAMEL*s*IlAin.— Both 
the  skirt  and  apron  over-dress  are  triromod  with  a  plaiting 
of  navy*bIno  silk.  The  dolman  is  of  black  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered, and  trimmMl  with  lace. 

Fio.  v.— Outdoor  Dress  or  Pink  and  WBrne  Striped 
Batiste.— The  lower  skirt  has  two  plaited  ruffles,  headed 
by  bias  bands  of  the  batiste.  The  over-dress  is  made  bias 
in  front,  tied  and  draped  rather  low  at  the  back,  and  is 
edged  with  white  Hamburg  embroidery.  The  jacket,  baaqne, 
and  sleeves,  are  trimmed  to  correspond,  and  are  ornamented 
with  bows  and  ends  of  black  velvet.  Coarse  white  fatin  hat, 
with  a  plaited  straw  edge,  trimmed  with  roses  and  black 
velvet. 

Fio.  VI.- DBB88  rOR  THE  GOUNTRT,  Or  TOILB  D'AIBACB.— 

This  material  is  of  cotton,  but  has  a  feeling  of  silk  finish . 
it  is  of  blue  and  white  plaid,  with  delicate  lines  of  pink  in- 
termixed. The  over-flkirt  is  finished  with  a  bias  band, 
edged  with  a  row  of  white  embroidery.  The  basque  and 
sleeves  correspond. 

Fio.  VII.— Uovse-Dbess  or  Ecrc  Batiste,  worn  over  a 

Brown  Silk  Seirt. The  skirt  haa  one  knife-plaited  rufile, 

with  two  headed  puffings  above.  The  over-dress  is  quite 
deep  in  front,  brought  up  rather  high  at  the  back,  in  stiff 
plaits,  and  trimmed  with  a  narrow  knife-plaiting  of  the 
batiste. 

Fio.  viii.— Black  Silk  Sleeveless  Jacket,  made  quite 
long  in  front,  and  cut  in  a  point,  and  trimmed  with  silk  em- 
broidery, and  edged  with  black  lace. 

Fio  IX.— Black  Lace  Mantilla,  which  crosses  in  front, 
and  fits  the  figure  closely. 

General  Remarks.— We  give,  also,  a  bountiful  variety  of 
things  besides  our  dress  patterns:  a  hat  of  gray  straw, 
trimmed  with  cherries,  for  a  little  girl ;  chlld's-dress  of  white 
nansook,  trimmed  with  a  plaiting,  and  white  embroidery ; 
a  pique  coat,  scalloped,  and  finished  with  braid ;  cuiEs  and 
pockets  to  correspond;  a  boy's  hat,  of  straw,  trimmed  with 
dark-blue  ribbon;  and  two  of  the  newest  of  the  many  new 


bonnets.  The  first  is  of  gray  straw,  trimmed  with  pole- 
pink  ribbon  and  small  ostrich  tip,  having  pink  oonvolvuli  and 
leaves  in  the  fooe;  the  other  is  of  white  straw,  with  a  blue 
velvet  fiice  trimming,  with  the  flowen  and  red  and  black 
fhiit  of  the  blackberry  for  the  outside  garniture. 

The  dress  with  the  waist  and  skirt  cut  in  one,  known 
under  the  various  titles  of  Polonaise,  Princess,  and  <3a- 
briello,  is  very  popular.  But  the  cuirass  waist  divides  the 
public  lavor.  Still,  the  Princess  is  Just  now  the  rage  in 
Paris.  The  dress  is  variously  trimmed  and  draped,  and  as- 
sumes as  many  forms  as  the  old  tunic  skirt  It  is  most 
becoming  to  a  fine  figure.  The  cuirass  waist  is  now  fre- 
quently made  more  in  the  Jacket  shape,  (as  in  our  fifth 
figure,  in  the  fashion-plate,)  instead  of  straight  all  around, 
as  earlier  in  the  season.  This  is  mora  becoming,  except  to 
very  slight  figures. 

Percales,  Batistes,  SiIadras,  and  Toils  d' Alsace,  are 
all  so  beautiful  this  year,  that  they  are  univertially  worn  by 
young  and  old.  Stripes  aro  mora  popuUr  than  plaida, 
though  some  of  the  latter  ara  so  beautiful,  that  one  has  to 
purchase  them  in  spite  of  the  stjlo  being  older  than  the 
stripes. 

The  Centennial  Year  has  caused  fichus,  small  shawls, 
carelessly  tied  in  front,  and  capes  of  various  designs,  to  be 
very  popular  for  moro  dressy  occasions. 
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pardon  me,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  you  eyer 
eelected  it." 

GcelfB  head  went  down.  She  had  a  swift 
battle  with  her  tears,  as  she  answered, 

"  David's  lament  has  been  echoing  in  mj  ears 
all  day,  'Woe  is  me  that  I  am  oonstxained  to 
dwell  smong  the  tents  of  Kedar  I  Po  you  osre 
to  kaow  how  and  why  I  came  ?" 

Thayne's  answer  was  not  given  in  words,  but 
s  gjsooe  at  his  &oe  convinced  her  that  she 
was  understood;  and,  without  further  pisea^ble. 
Cicely  told  him  her  Uttle  history.  I^  mov;ed 
Xiieyne  deeply.  This  brown-eyed  girl  touched 
the  higher,  purer  part  of  the  man's  being,  as 
00  other  hand  had  done ;  and  as  he  looked  at 
the  sorrowful  face  and  bent  head,  he  said  to  him* 
Ml/,  ss  a  great  p^et  has  said  before  him,  *'  I 
should  paint  her,  unawani,  with  a  halo  round 
her  hair." 

<'^  dear  little  child,"  Ihayne  answered, 
speaking  aloud,  and  he  had  tin  insane  impulse 
to  toke  Gicely  up  in  hi«  arms  theiC  and  there,  and 
comfort  her.  '*  My  dear  liitle  child,  doA't  tron- 
UeyoBnelf  so.  Surely  the  pitdiUs  of  Vanity 
Fair  caaaiiot  pro^e  snares  for  you  while  you  have 
the  best  Helper." 

If  Gieely  had  not  known  before,  she  folt  then 
that  this  man  was  striving  to  tread  the  same  psth 
M  herself,  and  that  out  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  the 
world  he  yearned  for  holier  things.  A  long 
jMuse  fell  between  them;  and  when,  at  hist, 
Thayne  broke  it»  it  wis  to  talk  as  he  had  never 
spoken  before,  save  to  ike  angelnnother,  with 
<rhon,  fyouk  thAt  moment,  he  associated  Cicely  in 
his  thouf^tcK 

It  wasi  a  sudden  desoent  into  this  workra*day 
world,  when  Madame  Randolph  came  upon  them 
io  the  gathering  twilight,  and  announped  that  the 
Lichfield  carriage  had  come  for  Cicely.  Madam 
was  full  of  a  new  idea,  which  she  speedily  con- 


fided to  her  young  guests.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  project  of  a  grand  ball,  a 
hai  nuufue,  which  she  purposed  to  give  on  Mardi 
Gras,  and,  as  she  smilingly  said,  for  Cicely's 
benefit,  Poor  little  Cicely  was  somewhat  op- 
pressed  with  her  weight  of  obligation,  and  the 
vague  idea  which  a  b<^l  fM»que  conveyed  to  her 
unsophisticated  mind;  but  she  uttered  gentle 
thanks,  which  madam  saw  were  sincere;  and, 
being  such,  the  old  lady  was  gratified. 

Tbsyne  intended  to  escort  Cicely  to  her  car- 
riage, but,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  more 
to  Cicely's,  Sir  Malcom  stood  iu  the  way ;  so, 
Thayne  bade  his  hostess  good-morning,  and  went 
down  <^  H"  street  as  the  carriage  whirled  Cicely 
up  Vermont  Avenue.  But  Sir  Malcom  went 
back  to  the  library,  where  Madame  Randolph 
sat,  alone. 

•*  Well  7"  said  the  old  lady,  quietly. 

**  She  is  very  lovely,"  he  said,  answering  the 
unspoken  thought;  "  but  it  is  a  loveliness  which 
smites  me  to  the  heart.  How  can  I  ever  undo 
the  evil  of  the  past?" 

"The  dead  are  at  peace,"  she  answered,  sol- 
emnly. *'  But  have  you  not  a  duty  to  the  living, 
and  that  not  to  Cioely  alone  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  painfully  into  his  bronsed 
face. 

**  You  do  not  think  tliat  possible  ?" 

**  Why  not  ?"  said  madam,  gently.  •*  My  friend, 
;  I  can  only  say — ^try." 
I      "I  will." 

He  spoke  with  sudden  enthusiasm  as  be  raised 
the  kind  old  hand  to  his  lips.  But  a  hot  tear- 
drop fell  on  it,  and,  keen  as  Madam's  eara  were, 
she  had  to  strain  them  to  catch  the  husky  mur- 
mur below  his  breath. 

*'  I  do  not  deserve  success,"  were  his  words. 
**  God  help  me  to  repair  the  sins  of  my  youth  I" 
(to  bk  oomcludko.) 


TWILIGHT. 


BT    8,     A.    CLABK. 


Tn  twfUgbt  U  slowly  orMpf os 

AcitM»  Oia  wertern  ^y ; 
The  winds  and  the  wavea  are  sleepiog. 

And  silent  ni^ht  draws  nigh. 

Old  fiices  look  through  the  ihadows. 

And  gather,  one  by  one. 
Around  me,  In  tender  rilence, 

like  children  atsetofann. 

I  cam  almost  hear  Aeir  rolcei 

Ppcak  to  my  wraitlng ear, 
fhf^t  misrda  of  lo^e  and  friendahip, 

In  ton«>e  of  lo^re  and  ohoer. 


And  can  ahmMt  feel  the  pfwure 

Of  that  loft  and  gentle  hand, 
That  would  guide  me  through  the  Bbadows 

To  the  blewed  Better  Land. 

Thua  the  night  cornea  down  with  bleaeing, 

And  the  voic^  of  the  past 
Bid  tne  wait,  in  hopeftil  patience, 

For  the  reat  that  oomee  at  last ; 

For  the  rent  that  Is  Ktemal, 
Fur  the  day  that  knows  no  night ; 

Where  no  sorrow  is,  nor  saduMw— 
In  tlxat  land  wlinre  all  is  light. 
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j  country,  within  a  lifetime  of  any  person  now 
living.  Take  the  English  art-department  as  an 
example.  The  manager  of  this  department,  him- 
self an  artist  of  merit,  has  said  that  never  before 
has  he  seen  so  many  first-class  English  pictures 
on  exhibition  together.  The  writer  of  this  has 
been  present  at  several  Royal  Academy  exhi- 
bitions in  London,  and  has  visited  private  and 
public  galleries  in  England  without  number ;  and 
can  bear  witness  to  the  same  effect.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  odd  pictures,  on  the  walls,  most  of 

\  them  are  first-class,  and  none  are  inferior.  A 
generation  may  pass  before,  even  in  England,  a 
collection  can  be  made  again,  so  fairly  and  fully 
representing  the  English  school  of  art.  Nor  is 
the  dbplay  confined  to  the  pictures  of  living 
artists.    The  Royal  Academy,  the  Queen  herself, 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BUILDING, 
handsomer  than  the  ebony  ones.    To  describe 
the  beautiful  things,  on  exhibition,  in  these  show- 
cases, would  require  volumes. 

Machinery  Hall  and  Agricultural  Hall,  are 
also  crowded  with  articles,  but  as  the  exhibits  in 
these  places  have  but  a  secondary  interest  to 
ladies,  we  pass  them  by.  Horticultural  Hall 
grows  more  beautiful  daily,  or  rather  the  plants 
in,  and  about  it  do.  Days  might  be  spent  profit- 
ably in  studying  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
flowers  of  every  description  there.  In  the  May 
number  we  gave  a  full-pa^e  illustration  of  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  and  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  it 
now.  The  various  tropical,  and  other  plants, 
sheltered  under  its  glass  canopies,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  words,  nor  even  pictured,  intelligently, 
by  any  illustrations  we  could  give,  as  their  beauty 
depends  so  much  more  on  color  than  on  form. 


DELAWARE  STATE  BUILDING. 
That  portion  of  the  Exhibition  which  will  most 
interest  persons  of  taste,  is  the  collection  of  pic- 
tures in  Memorial  Hall  and  its  annexes.  No  ex- 
hibition of  paintings,  at  all  comparable  in  num- 
bers or  excellence,  will  probably  occur*  in  this 


KANSAS  STATE  BUILDING, 
and  private  individuals,  with  a  liberality  that 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  the  risk  ran  is 
taken  into  consideration,  have  contributed  numer- 
ous paintings  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Constable,  Landseer,  and  other  deceas- 
ed artists.  Of  living  painters  there  are  first-class 
works  by  Millais,  Leighton,  Alma  Tadema,  Firth, 
Pettie,  etc.,  etc.  Gibson's  Venus,  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  modern  statues,  is  also  here. 

Differing  firom  the  English  school  of  art  is  the 
•French.  In  technical  execution,  no  school  ex- 
ists, no  school  ever  has  existed,  surpassing  this. 
But  in  the  lighter  qualities  of  art,  in  imagina- 
tion at  least,  the  existing  French  school  is  com- 
paratively deficient.  It  was  not  so  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Ary  Schaeffer,  though  a  German 
by  descent,  belonged  really  to  the  French  school 
of  art.  In  technical  execution  he  was  deficient, 
but  not  so  in  ideality  and  suggestiveness.  Now 
it  is  these  latter  qualities  that  give  a  picture  its 
hold  on  posterity.  Witness  the  "Transfigura- 
tion" and  "Sistine  Madonna"  by  Raphael,  or 


MY     OLD     POINT     LACE. 
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aliabbj  way  1  Oofy  look  at  jmat  dress,  it  is 
quite  rusty ;  and  your  gloves  are  worn  out.  My 
dear,  you  surely  know  that  no  weU-bred  woman 
ever  wears  untidy  gloves." 

I  knew  it.  But  how  was  I  to  help  it  7  We 
hadn't  the  priee  of  a  pair  of  gloves  in  the  world. 
I  kissed  peor  mamma  good-by,  and  went  on  my 
errand. 

My  way  ran  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
town  to  a  sort  of  pawnbroker's  establishment, 
in  an  obscure  street. 

It  was  mid  May-time.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
the  sky  was  like  sapphire,  and  in  every  door- 
yard  there  was  an  odor  of  early  roses  and  lilac- 
bloom  that  carried  my  heart  away  back  into  the 
liaif-forgotten  morning  of  childhood.  Little  birds 
flattered  and  chirped  amid  the  green  maple-leaves, 
and  on  a  bit  of  common  just  without  the  town, 
the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  tinkle  of  catllo-bells, 
and  the  Toices  of  happy  children  made  pleasant 
music 

How  they  thrill  us,  these  potent  sights,  and 
fr&gr&nces,  and  voices  of  Nature  I  I  forgot  my 
shabby  apparel.  I  forgot  all  my  heartache  and 
trouble,  and,  before  I  knew  it,  my  eyes  were 
blinded  by  tears,  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  drops 
of  pure  delight,  bright  as  the  May-dew  that  glis- 
tens in  the  early  dawn. 

A  passer-by  gave  me  a  rude  jostle,  and»  com- 
ing to  my  senses  with  a  start,  I  drew  out  my 
handkerchief  in  great  haste,  cleared  my  vision, 
and  hurried  on  my  way. 

Reaching  tlie  shop  of  the  dealer,  my  heart 
ached  with  a  bitter  pain.  I  had  been  ever  so 
brare  with  mamma;  nevertheless,  it  went  hard 
with  me  to  sell  the  old  point.  It  was  such  rare 
oid  hice,  and  it  had  been  intended  for  my  mar- 
riage robes.  I  hated  to  see  it  go  into  that  dingy 
den  for  a  fevr  paltry  coins. 

And  I  suppose,  underlying  all  my  love  for  the 
old  heir-loom  lace,  was  the  shadow  of  a  hope 
that  some  day  Carroll  would  find  me^  and  I 
should  want  it.  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  such 
hope ;  still  I  think  it  lived  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart ;  for  lowe  thai  is  true  is  allied  to  hope,  and 
both  are  etemstl. 

Bat  my  need  was  imperative  I  What  a  pitiful 
thing  it  IB,  that  lack  of  duly  bread  is  a  some- 
thing to  which  every  other  need  in  life  must  suo- 
sumb.  We  may  starve  our  souls,  and  live,  but 
never  our  bodies.  The  deisr  old  point  had  to  go. 
I  choked  dow^i  my  heartaehe,  and  entered  the 
shop. 

*'  Do  you  mrisli  to  purchase  some  very  valuable 
old  point  laee,  tArV* 

The  pawnbroker's  eyes  began  to  glow  like  fire- 
flies on  a  rainy  night. 


"  Old  Point  lace  1  A  very  unsaleable  article, 
madam ;  one  we  doii .  nare  to  invest  in.  How- 
ever, let's  have  a  look  ttt  it." 

I  put  my  hand  in  ihy  pocket,  and  found  that 
my  old  point  was  gone ! 

Any  one  of  you,  who  have  ever  seen  your  for- 
lorn hope  drift  away,  can  imagine  what  I  felt. 

"Fve  lost  itl"  I  gasped,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  shop. 

On  the  door-step  a  gentleman  confronted 
me,  a  package,  wrapped  in  silver  tissue,  in  his 
hand.  • 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  saw  you 
dro^  this." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  thank  you  I" 

There  I  stopped  short,  and  ihe  package  fell  fVom 
my  shaking  hand.  I  forgot  mamma's  worldly- 
wise  advice,  with  that  dear  face  before  me. 

"  Oh,  Carroll,  Carroll !"  I  gasped  out. 

"  Val  1  Is  it  Val  ?"  was  the  answer.  "  Oh.  my 
darling,  have  I  found  you  at  last?" 

Ilis  two  hands  clasped  mine,  his  true  and  ten- 
der eyes  shone  upon  me,  "and,  woman-like,  I  burst 
into  tears. 

**  Come,"  he  said,  slipping  the  silver  package 
into  his  pocket,. "let's  walk  out  on  the  common. 
It  looks  ever  so  cheerful  there." 

We  went  on  until  we  reached  a  bit  of  grassy 
field,  where  the  lambs  gamboled,  and  the  cattle- 
bells  tinkled.  There  he  stopped,  and  looked  me 
full  in  the  face. 

"Now,  Val,'*  he  said,  "I  want  an  explana- 
tion. What  made  you  release  me  from  my  en- 
gagement, and  then  run  away  and  hide  your- 
self? Did  you  think  I  cared  so  much  for  your 
money  V* 

"No,  no,  Carroll!  But  mamma  said  it  was 
out  of  the  question  that  you  should  ever  think  of 
me  again,  and  I " 

"  Yes,  you  believed  her.  Val,  my  dear,  mam- 
ma's a  wonderfully  fine  woman,  but  she!s  of  the 
world,  and  worldly.  You  should  have  had  bet- 
ter sense.  Why,  child,  did  you  think  that  your 
troubles  could  fail  to  make  me  love  you  all  the 
better?  I've  hunted  you,  high  and  low,  six 
round  months^  and  should  have  left  this  little 
town  in  despair,  only  for  this  blessed,  blessed 
package  you  dropped.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  My  old  point  laoe,  Carroll.  I  was  going  to 
sell  it.  We're  dreadflilly  poor;  you  see ;  and  I 
have  to  do  plain  sewing  in  order  to  get  daily 
bread  atid  butter.  We  haven't  a  thing  left,  only 
the  old  point,  that — that — was  to  have  been  worn 
at  my  nuurviage." 

"Ah,  yes  I  I  remember !  How  fortunate  that 
you  pulled  it  out  of  your  pocket,  Val,  or  that 
pawnbroker  might  have  it  in  his  clutches.     It 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE, 
he  is  not  onlj  an  American,  but  indisputably  the 
first  of  living  sculptors.  For  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  arts,  this  country,  we  regret  to  say,  seems 
behind  scTcral  others.  Our  pictures,  and  statues, 
and  Ceramic  ware,  even  the  .finer  kinds  of  house- 
hold furniture  are,  as  seen  here,  and  as  a  rule, 
only  second-rate.  There  is  one  exception  to  this. 
The  American  silver  ware,  and  the  better  kinds  of 
plated  ware,  excel,  perhaps,  all  others.  One  of 
the  most  wholesome  results   of  this  Exhibition 


BRAZILIAN  EMPIRE. 

will  be,  we  trust,  to  open  our  eyes  to  our  de- 
ficiencies, and  by  improving  the  popular  taste, 
and  stimulating  our  artisans  to  emulation,  to 
raise  the  character  of  all  manufactures  in  which 
we  are  behind  hand.  Recognizing  this  inferi- 
ority, a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  have  subscribed  to  found  an  Art- 
Museum  in  this  city,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
institution  in  London,  known  as  the  Kensington 
Museum,  which  has  done  so  much  to  elevate  the 
industrial  tastes  of  England,  and  open  up  for  her 


now  markets.  They  have  already  purchased  some 
of  the  best  specimens  in  the  Exhibition,  as  mo- 
dels, and  will,  doubtless,  buy  more,  so  that  this 
World's  Fair  will  continue  to  do  good,  even  after 
its  doors  are  closed  forever. 

The  English  department  is  particularly  strong 
in  porcelain,  pottery,  tiles,  etc.  One  pair  of 
vases  alone    sold  for    three  thousand  dollars. 


INDIANA  STATE  BUILDING. 
There  are  plates  on  exhibition  worth  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  dozen.  These  seem  en- 
ormous prices.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  represent  months  of  labor,  and  exceptional 
artistic  skill.  The  French,  however,  press  close 
on  the  English  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  por- 
celain. There  is  a  dessert  service,  made  for  St. 
Petersburg,  in  the  French  department,  which 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BALDING, 
cost  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  Of  course, 
things  like  these  are  only  for  the  very  rich.  But 
**  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,"  and  we  have  found 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  this  beautiful  china,  even 
though  too  poor  to  buy  even  the  least  bit  of  it. 


THE    UNCEREMONIOUS    VISITOR. 

BT    Mm8.    J.    ■.    M<OOHAV«HT. 


Dollar  eome  down,  Mn.  Allen :  it  is  only  me" 
SAid  an  oarlj  afternoon  Tieitor,  to  lier  near  neigh- 
bor, as  Bhe  called  to  her,  when  ascending  the  baek 
stain  of  her  dwelling.  '*  I  told  Jane  not  to  trou- 
ble jovl"  she  went  on,  as  she  coolly  entered  the 
room,  where  the  other  was  dressing  for  the  after- 
noon. **l  always  do  dislike  to  make  people 
trouble.  I  shall  neyer  stand  on  ceremony  with 
you.  I  would  just  as  leaye  sit  here  as  in  the 
parlor." 

As  she  spoke,  she  settled  herself  comfortably 
in  an  easy-chair,  taking  a  ahaq)  anrrey  of  the 
room  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Allen's  cheek  flnshed  as  she  saw  her  visi- 
tor's glance  rest  on  the  tumbled  work-table,  and 
a  shawl  and  dress  thrown  over  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  She  was  painftilly  eonseions  of  the  fhot, 
that  she  had  been  too  harried,  all  the  morning, 
to  sweep  and  dust  the  apartment ;  and  she  knew 
Aill  well  that  her  unceremonious  yisitor  was 
taking  note  of  all  these  things. 

**  Why,  I  did  not  hear  yon  ring  tt  all,  Mrs. 
Dawson,"  she  said. 

< '  Oh,  I  j  U8t  ran  in  at  the  kitchen-door.  I  didn'  t 
want  to  startle  you,  by  ringing  the  front-door 
bell,  making  you  think  some  company  was  com- 
ing. You  know  I  am  not  oompcmy  at  all.  I 
neyer  wish  you  to  stand  on  the  slightest  ceremony 
with  me.    I  never  do  with  people  I  like." 

Poor  Mrs.  Allen  reflected,  with  growing  nery- 
ousness,  that  Jane's  dishes  were  most  likely  un- 
washed, and  that  the  kitchen  was  anything  but 
"  set  to  rights."  But  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
So  she  proceeded  to  put  up  her  hair  as  best  nhe 
could,  with  such  a  keen  pair  of  eyes  watching  her. 

"  Your  hair  is  getting  yery  thin  on  the  top, 
isn't  it  ?"  said  her  unceremonious  visitor.  **  But 
that  little  lace  affair  hides  it  pretty  well.  It  seems 
to  me  your  complexion  is  redder  than  it  used  to 
be.  Perhaps  you  eat  too  muoh  meat,  or,  maybe, 
you  put  something  on  yourfitce  when  you  go  out. 
So  many  do.  Is  this  your  box  of  perfumery  ?" 
and  she  opened  a  little  casket  on  the  bureau. 
"  Why,  no,  it  is  your  jewelry-box.  May  I  look 
it  oyer?" 

**  There  is  not  much  to  see,  I  assure  you,"  said 
the  other,  in  vexation,  as  she  cast  her  eye  over 
the  bureau,  to  see  what  article  there  was  the 
visitor  was  next  likely  to  pounce  upon.  She 
slipped  a  little  letter-case  slyly  into  a  drawer, 
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for  fear  her  nnotremoBious  caller  should  take  a 
notion  to  read  her  ctrrespondenoe. 

The  pieces  of  simple  jewelry  did  not  detain  or 
interest  Mrs.  Dawson  long.  She  next  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  on  houses,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  some  clothes-presses. 

<*  Now  this  one  of  your  s,"  she  remarked,  as 
she  swung  open  the  door,  and  took  a  look  up  and 
down  at  the  dresses  hanging  there,  '*  is  just  about 
the  right  sise.  Dear  me,  how  f^yed  your  black 
silk  is  getting  around  the  bottom.  Oh  I  that  is 
your  band-bax.  May  I  take  a  look  at  your  new 
hat?  I  want  to  see  bow  it  is  trimmed  ?" 

Now  the  hat  was  of  home  construction,  and 
much  pieced  out ;  and  though  it  looked  very  re- 
spectable, when  worn,  it  would  hardly  bear  too 
dose  an  inspection. 

Mrs.  Allen,  more  and  more  vexed,  every  mo- 
ment, made  all  the  haste  she  eould,  and  at  last 
was  ready  to  go  down  stairs,  feeling  that  she  had 
been  pretty  thoroughly  inspected,  so  far  at  least, 
as  her  toilet  was  eonoemed.  The  other  stopped 
at  the  mantle  a  moment,  to  saturate  her  band- 
kerchief  with  some  very  choice  Cologne  water, 
and  then,  taking  a  parting  glance  at  the  room, 
reluctantly  went  down  to  the  parlor. 

Poor  little  Charley  had,  unluckily,  set  his  box 
of  cream  candies,  which  Uncle  George  had  sent 
him,  upon  the  parlor  table,  for  safe-keeping. 
The  little  fellow  had  saved  them  carefully,  in 
order  to  show  them  to  a  little  friend,  who  was 
coming  on  Saturday,  and  with  whom  he  delighted 
to  share  all  his  good  things.  He  had  only  tasted 
of  two  or  three  of  the  smallest,  so  choice  was  he 
of  them.  Mrs.  Dawson's  fingers  were  on  the 
lid  in  half  a  minute,  and,  one  after  another, 
the  sweets  disappeared,  in  a  way  that  would 
have  filled  little  Charley's  heart  vrith  dismay, 
and  his  eyes  with  tears,  if  he  had  not  been  tak- 
ing his  oom|»rtable  afternoon  nap  up  stairs. 

**  How  I  hope  he  will  not  wake  up."  thought 
the  mother,  nervously  listening  for  any  sound 
up  stairs.  She  knew  how  the  child's  heart  was 
set  on  his  little  treasures,  and  how  bitter  would 
be  his  disappointment  at  having  his  stores  rifled 
in  this  way.  Mrs.  Dawson  did  not  allow  her 
delicacy  to  stand  in  her  way,  but  kept  on  until 
the  box  was  nearly  empty.  She  picked  the 
prettiest  and  nicest,  too,  making  many  oom* 
ments  on  their  excellenoe. 
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A  messenger  at  this  .moment  came  to  the  door, 
with  a  basket  that  Mr.  Allen  had  sent  home. 
Mrs.  Dawson  was  in  the  kitchen  to  attend  to  it 
about  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Allen. 

"  A  box  of  early  strawberries  V*  cried  thoTisi- 
tor.  **  Dear  me,  what  extravagance  I  Fresh  let- 
tuce and  radishes,  too  I  Why,  I  am  almost  temp- 
ted to  stay  and  take  tea  with  you." 

And  she  did  stay,  taking  quite  the  lion* 0  share 
of  all  these  delicacies,  and  making  the  poor, 
wearied,  neryous,  hostess  a  world  of  additional 


trouble  and  anxiety.  Not  the  least  of  these 
anxieties  was  the  fear  that  she  would  make  a 
regular  thing  of  "  dropping  in,"  in  this  uncere- 
monious way. 

The  long  day  came  to  an  end  at  length,  and 
that  tiresome  Tisitor  went  her  way,  to  inflict  a 
call  on  some  one  else,  before  she  returned  home, 
and  tell  all  she  had  seen  at  Mrs.  Allen's. 

There  are  a  great  many  pests  in  society, 
but  few  that  compare  with  an  UMOBiuuioiiious 
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A  THOUSAND  names  around  our  cotintry's  birth. 

In  high  historie  glow  their  &me  oombine ; 
But  one  Chtrs  is  of  most  exalted  worth, 

Whese  fragrant  lustre  seems  almost  divine. 
That  name  remains  distinct,  apart,  and  high ; 

Kot  oomet-like,  distilling  baneftil  blights, 
Bnt,  throned  fore^ver  up  in  glory's  skj, 

It  shines  a  fixed  star  with  iu  aatelUtefl. 

When  war  its  horrors  o*er  onr  country  cast; 

When  freedom  dear  with  blood  and  life  was  bought ; 
For  as,  through  want,  and  pain,  and  wintry  blast, 

And  lying  envy,  and  defeat,  he  fought. 
Amid  the  blood-red  storm  of  battle  leading. 

With  one  high  purpose  fllUng  all  his  soul. 
He  braved  each  peril,  bero-Uke,  unheeding, 

Until  he  stood  triumphant  at  the  goal  I 

But  bis  transcendant  triumph  was  not  won, 

That  he  might  wear  a  crown,  a  sceptre  hold; 
For  liberty  hUt  noble  deeds  were  done, 

For  liberty  his  tide  of  rlctory  rolled : 
When  rescued  liberty  In  safety  breathed. 

He  straightway  folded  everr  standard-sheet. 
Bis  flashing  brand  of  war  forever  sheathi'd. 

And  calmly  laid  them  at  his  country's  feet. 


A  high  ambition  that  would  not  endure 

The  aid  of  any  thought  or  action  wrong ; 
£xalted  wisdom,  calm,  serene^  and  pure; 

A  fortitude  sedate,  sdf-poisod,  and  strong, 
The  glory  which  from  stainless  honor  springs, 

A  valor  formed  to  dare  and  overcome, 
A  soul  proportioned  for  the  giundest  things— 

Of  that  unequaled  man  made  up  the  sum  1 

With  dauntless  soul,  and  with  unshrinking  hand, 

lie  ucblj  wrought  for  us,  our  Hero-seer, 
And  round  him  rose  the  pillars  of  the  land  ( 

And  now,  in  this,  our  first  Centennial  Year, 
With  what  Aill  hearts,  what  patriotic  love, 

Our  minds  look  tlirougb  the  past,  upon  the  mighi 
With  which  he  bravely  lifted,  fsr  above 

LespoUc  hands,  our.  country's  Dome  of  Light  I 

His  great  example  Jives  in  fame  sublime. 

And,  like  an  ever-burning  pharos,  gleams 
In  splendor  by  the  storm-swept  sea  of  Time, 

And  on  each  nation's  Pilot  throws  its  beams  I 
With  gratitude  earth's  noblest  oowatiy  owns, 

How  much  to  him  its  life  and  freedom  owe ! 
No  greater  name  is  found  among  earthV  thrones, 

Nor  with  a  brighter,  earth's  long  annals  glow ! 
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Is  midnight  dreams  I  see 

A  little,  angel's  hand 
Stretched  over  Deathls  dark  waters  unto  thee  and  me, 

From  yonder  heavenly  land. 
**  Come,  father,  mother  I   I  have  waited  long, 

And  waiting  still,  I  stand. 
To  welcome  yon  where  flowers  never  fkde. 

And  Joyoiis  meet  yon  on  the  shining  straad. 
Here  we  shall  know  and  love  each  other,  everaiore; 

Death  cannot  break  our  re^united  band. 

And  golden  links  of  love's  sweet  chain  V* 
Oh,  happy  shore  I  where,  in  my  dreams,  I  see  our  Alta 

stand, 
And.JE)e«kQn  to-ine  with  his  snow«white  hand. 


Oh,  beet  and  dearest  loved  I  Together  will  we  walk  Life's 

Pathway— you  and  1 1 
And  live,  and  love,  ei^oy,  and  suflrer  here, 

UnUl  life's  varied  sky 
Grows  pale  and  cold  with  evening  mists  nnd  shadows  I 

Together  we  will  die  1 
And  when  the  flowere  bloom,  and  sweet  birds  sing. 
And  distant  flowing  streams  make  mournful  melody, 

Together  we  will  lie. 

Then  we  shall  see  onr  angel,  fiice  to  face. 

And  to  our  hearts  the  dear  one  press  t 
But  here  we  miss  the  baby  smiles  and  grace. 

And  in  our  midnight  viaiona  give  the  vain  caress.       .     . 
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CHAPTER   I.  j 

Thb  keen  No?emb«r  wind  whlEtled  up  the 
path.  The  dead  leayes  whirled  in  UtUe  gusts 
nnder  the  eayes  of  the  house,  and  rustled  down 
firoxn  the  old  maples,  upon  the  shining  hair  of  a 
young  girl,  who  stood  leaning  upon  the  gate. 

Presently,  one  of  the  lower  windows  was  raised 
softly ;  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  kind,  homely 
ftce,  looked  out,  and  a  crisp,  kmt  not  unpleasing 
Toice  called, 
"Miss  Cicely  r 
«Ye8,£Us8beth." 

**  Will  you  come  in  7  The  mistress  wants  you. 
The  post's  come,  and  she's  in  a  worrit." 

Elizabeth  ran  up  the  path,  as  the  woman  was 
about  to  close  the  window,  and  asked,  eagerly, 
*<  Letters,  did  you  say  7    Any  news  from*^— '* 
"Hush,  Miss  CScelyl    She  might  hear  you. 
Stop  a  bit,  and  I'll  open  the  door." 

But  Cicely  stepped  lightly  over  the  low  siU, 
and  stood  beside  her. 

"  I  was  not  gone  veiy  long,  Elisabeth.  Surely, 
she  could  not  haye  missed  me  7" 

A  quick,  impatient  ring  of  a  bell  from  an- 
other room  interrujpted  her,  and  pulling  the 
lapt  dead  leaf  from  her  hair,  (^oely  went  down 
the  hall. 

The  house  was  a  yeiy  old-fiishioned  one,  with 
high,  gabled  windows,  and  wide,  low  rooms ;  a 
genuine  New  England  homestead.  Cicely  passed 
the  parlors  and  the  <*  keeping-room,"  and  turn- 
ing down  the  hall  of  the  west  wing,  knooked 
quietly  at  the  door  on  the  left.  A  voice  from 
within  bade  her  enter,  and  the  young  girl  opened 
the  door. 

The  room  was  fiimished  with  old  and  hand- 
some mahogany,  and  in  the  wide  fire*place  were 
andirons  and  fender  of  most  antique  pattern ;  but 
the  luxuriant  lounging  chairs,  and  satin-coyered 
divan,  seemed  as  out  of  place,  with  the  haiindoth 
covering,  as  the  superb  cashmere  shawl,  which 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  apartment  wore,  as  she 
sat  in  stately  grace  near  a  secretary  which  was 
covered  with  letters  and  papers  in  much  con- 
fusion. 
**  Where  have  you  been.  Cicely  7" 
The  tone  was  trif^d,  but  the  cold,  gray  eyes 
lighted  strangely  as  they  feU  on  the  sweet,  fair 
face. 
'*  Only  to  the  Bectory,  aunt.    Mr.  Pay  son  was 


out,  but  the  children  were  so  glad  to  see  me, 
that  X  sUyed." 

"What  were  you  doing  at  the  gate?  I  sent 
Elisabeth  to  call  you.  You  looked  as  if  your 
thoughts  were  miles  away." 

'*  So  they  were/'  said  the  girl,  with  a  frank 
blush.  "  I  was  wondering  what  the  world  could 
be,  beyond  that  line  of  purple  hills,  which  have 
been  my  boundary  ever  since  I  can  remember." 
*'The  bird  is  pluming  its  wings  for  flight," 
murmured  the  elder  woman,  beneath  her  breath. 
**  Cicely,  come  here.  Take  your  stool.  I  want 
to  look  at  you." 

Wonderingly ,  the  girl  obeyed.  What  had  come 
over  Aunt  Theodora  this  afternoon?  For  she 
put  her  hand  nnder  Cicely's  chin,  and  studied 
every  feature  of  the  fair,  lovely  face,  until  the 
cheeks  flushed  ro^-red  at  her  scrutiny. 

"  Cicely,"  dropping  her  hand,  abruptly,  **  I 
have  ha<l  a  letter  whieh  concerns  you." 
'*  Me  7"  Cicely  said,  in  amazement. 
•*  Yes,  child.  A  letter  from  your  mother's 
brother,  James  Lichfield.  Cicely,  there  are  many 
circumstances,  connected  with  your  family  his- 
tory, which  I  have  never  told  yon;  but,  now 
that  your  eighteenth  birth-day  is  past,  I  can 
keep  silence  no  longer.  Indeed,  if  I  wished  to 
forget  that  my  claim  upon  you  is  uncei'tain,  Mr. 
Lichfield's  letter  is  here  as  a  reminder." 

"  But,  Aunt  Theodora " 

"  Hush !"  Miss  Cameron  said,  with  a  wave  of 
her  delicate  hand.     **  You  already  know  that  I 
am  *aunt'  to  you  by  courtesy  and  affection  alone. 
There  is  no  tie  of  blood  between  us.     You  came 
to  me  when  a  veiy  young  child.     Your  mother 
was'  my  de&r  and  intimate  friend,  and  she  im- 
plored me,  with  almost  her  latest  breath,  to  adopt 
you,  and  bring  you  up  in  a  pure,  homely,  simple 
way.     What  the  trials  were  that  led  your  mother 
to  this  decision "    Miss  Cameron's  Yoice  fal- 
tered, and  she  paused  a  moment,  <*  there  is  no 
necessity  for  my  entering  upon.     God   knows 
that,  fondly  as  I  loved  her,  I  was  almost  glad 
when  her  broken  heart  was  at  rest.    She  was  so 
averse  to  have  you  exposed  to  the  artificial  glitter 
j  and  excitement  in  which  most  of  her  own  life 
had  been  spent,  that  she  wished  to  make  me 
'  your  sole  guardian.    I  objected.    Your  uncle  had 
:  always  been  deeply  attached  to  his  sister,  and  I 
s  did  not  deem  it  either  just  or  wise  to  cut  you  off 
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totally  Arom  family  ties.  Therefore  it  was  arranged 
that,  until  you  were  eighteen,  I  should  have  the 
exclusiye  oare  of  you ;  and,  when  you  reached 
that  age,  you  were  to  reside  in  your  uncle's 
family  until  you  attained  legal  majority.  Then, 
if  still  unmarried,  you  might  select  your  place  of 
residence  with  the  Lichfields,  or  myself.  And 
thiA  letter,  Cicely,  tells  me  that  your  unele  ex- 
pects you  to  fulfill  your  part  of  the  contract.  He 
wishes  you  to  join  him  in  Washington  as  speedily 
as  I  can  get  you  ready  for  what  he  terms  *  the  win-  ; 
ter  campaign.'  " 

**  Washington !"  Cicely  said,  in  a  slow,  bewil- 
dered  voice.    "  /  go  away  from  Westerly  I    Leave  | 
pou  f    The  dear  old  home  I    Oh,  never  1     Aunt ; 
Theodora,  don't  send  me  away.    I  did  not  mean  ; 
what  I  said  when  I  came  in.    If  I  did  dream 
about  the  world  that  lies  beyond  the  purple  hills, 
I  de  not  care  for  th^  reality ;  to  feel  myself  drift- 
ing out,  helplessly,  among  relatives  whom  I  never  ; 
saw ;  who  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  remem- 
ber me  during  the  years  of  my  childhood ;  to 
whom  I  owe  nothing  1     My  uncle  may  take  my 
decision  now.    I  will  not  go." 

Miss  Cameron  laid  her  hand  on  the  indignant 
girl's  head,  and  Cicely  saw,  to  her  infinite  sur- 
prise, that  her  cold,  gray  eyes  were  fUU  of  tears. 

"Child,  I  thank  you.  The  years  have  not 
been  without  fruit.  I  have  gained  your  love. 
But  it  is  best  and  expedient  that  you  should 
leave  me;  best  for  many  reasons.  And  I  am 
somewhat  to  blame.  The  Lichfields  would  have 
sent  for  you  long  ago,  had  I  been  willing  to  pe^ 
mit  you  to  leave  me.  No,  Cicely,  you  have  no 
option  in  the  matter.  We  must,  for  the  present, 
be  separated.  But  make  me  one  promise,"  and 
Miss  Cameron's  voice  sank  to  a  husky  whisper, 
<*  for  your  angel  mother's  sake;  promise  that,  so 
far  as  woman  can,  you  will  return  to  me  with 
the  same  pure,  unsulUed  heart  which  you  carry 
away." 

**  I  promise." 

The  clear,  girlish  voice  uttered  the  words  as 
solemnly  as  if  they  had  been  a  vow ;  and,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  Miss  Cameron's  self-control  gave 
way,  and  dropping  back  among  the  cushions  of 
her  chair,  she  wept  bitterly. 

Cicely  was  terrified.  She  ventured  to  ding 
around  Miss  Cameron's  neok,  whispering  soft, 
loving  words,  and  leaving  tender  kisses  on  lip 
and  brow.  It  shocked  the  girl  to  see  that  proud, 
hMghty  woman  so  unstning,  and  she  realized, 
for  the  first  time,  what  the  love  had  beeti  that 
ba4  sared  for  her  all  these  years. 

"  Forgive  me,  Cicely,"  said  Miss  Cameron,  at 
last,  regaining  her  composure.  "You  are  like 
yooi^  mother.     Ton  put  me  strongly  in  mind  of 


her  to-night.  And  now,  suppose  we  talk  a  little 
reasonably  about  the  matter.  Many  girls  would 
be  only  too  proud  of  obtaining  the  entree  to 
Washington  circles  with  Mrs.  John  Lichfield." 

«  Proud  I"  sighed  Cicely.  Then,  with  a  little 
more  interest  in  her  tone,  "  Has  my  uncle  any 
children  ?" 

**  Two  daughters  and  a  son.  I  have  not  seen 
the  giris  since  they  were  very  young ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  great  beauties,  especially 
Agatha." 

« Agatha  Lichfield!  What  a  pretty  name! 
And  what  is  my  other  cousin  called?" 

**  Virginia.  She  is  the  eldest,  although  there 
is  but  little  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  two  girls. 
Agatha  is  probably  twenty.  Beverdon  is  the 
oldest  child." 

"And  my  aunt?'* 

A  cloud  passed  over  Miss  Cameron's  fkee. 

"Mrs.  Lichfield  and  I  stre  not  fHends,"  she 
said,  coldly.  •*  She  is  a  very  popular  woman  in 
soeiety,  however.  And,  Cicely,  your  Uncle  James 
is  a  man  worthy  of  your  aflfMion." 

A  brisk  knock  interrupted  them,  and  Elisa- 
beth asked  whether  her  mistress  would  have 
candles,  adding  that  tea  <#afi  ready. 

*•  And  I  am  not,"  cried  Cicely,  jumping  up  in 
dismay,  and  vanishing  up  stairs. 

She  came  down,  presently,  to  find  her  aunt 
sitting  behind  the  urn,  in  the  dining-room,  vnth 
Elizabeth  standing  by  her  chair,  as  usual.  Cicely 
thought  what  a  dear,  quaint  room  it  was,  with 
its  curiously-carved  side-board,  set  into  a  niche 
made  for  it,  its  old-fashioned  crimson  curtains, 
and  the  claw-legged  tables  and  sofli;  and  she 
looked  down  at  the  blue  Indian  china,  with  shep- 
herds and  their  flocks  wandering  oddly  over  the 
plates,  and  felt  tears  rise  in  her  eyes  as  she  te- 
membered  how  she  would  miss  all  these  ikmiliar 
surroundings,  in  the  strange  new  world  whence 
she  was  going.  But  Miss  Cameron  exerted  her- 
self to  throw  the  conversation  into  channels  that 
interested  Cicely;  and,  before  she  had  quite  con- 
quered the  home-sick  f%6ling,  the  girl  found  her- 
self giving  a  bright  description  of  the  Rectory, 
and  Bobby  Pay  son's  mischievous  ways. 

After  tea  was  over.  Miss  Cameron,  contrary 
to  her  usual  custom,  told  Elisabeth  to  carry  her 
candles  into  the  east  parlor,  instead  of  the  west 
one,  where  she  usually  sat  in  the  evening.  And 
when  Cicely  followed  her,  she  found  her  aunt 
bending  over  a  curious  Indian  cabinet,  which 
she  never  remembered  to  have  seen  opened  before. 

"Cicely,"  said  Miss  Cameron,  with  a  slight 
smile,  "  has  it  occprred  to  you  that  for  what  your 
uncle  calls  a  *  winter  campaign'  in  Washington, 
some  preparation  will  be  necessary !" 
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"  New  droaset,"  said  Cicely,  wiUi  a  ooiiucal 
face  of  dismay.  *'  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Lich- 
field will  aay  to  a  toilet  aohieted  in  Westerly  ?" 

**  Westerly  1"  Miss  Cameroa's  face  was  an 
amused  one.  *'  Mrs.  Lichfield,  in  a  note. accom- 
pany ing  your  unole's  letter,  begged  me  to  per- 
mit her  to  order  your  wardrobe.  It  is  a  little 
soon  for  that*'*  drawing  iip  her  stately  figure,  as 
if  about  to  confront  the  offending  Mrs.  Lich- 
field. **  But,  as  I  wis|i  your  toilet  at  first  to  be 
of  the  most  simple  sort,  X  shall  send  several  of 
these  to  New  York,  to  be  made  for  you.'* 

As  she  spoke,  she  opened  a  drawer,  and  dis- 
•losed  to  Cicely's  wondering  eyes  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  India  and  Jf  rench  muslins,  embroidered 
in  white, silver,  and  gold;  lovely,  orientaMooking 
things,  which  would  have  driven  a  fashionable 
belle  wild  with  envy.  In  another  drawer  was 
rare  old  lace,  and  quaint  fans,  the  iatter  almost ; 
sfl  valuable  as  the  former ;  one  fan,  Miss  Came- 
ron said,  had  been  carried  at  the  Court  of  Marie 
Antoinette  by  a  fair  ancestress  of  her  own.  The 
soft,  delicate  color  fiew  into  Cicely's  cheeks;  she 
had  all  a  girl's  pleasure  in  pretty  things. 

*'  It's  very  much  like  a  fairy-tale,"  said  she; 
*'  and  you  are  the  god-mother  who  dresses  Cin- 
derella. Oh,  Aunt  Theodora  I  What  splendid 
jewels  I" 

Miss  Ckmeron  sighed,  as  she  watched  the  eager 
fingers  open  case  after  case,  for  the  old  Indian 
cabinet  held  jewels  fit  for  a  princess.  And,  aes 
she  gazed  at  them,  the  scene  fftded,  and  the  saw 
instead  a  tall  form  bending  over  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  on  whose  neck  and  arms  gleamed 
costly  gems;  and  she  heard  again  the  sweet,  per^ 
suasive  accents  which  had  made  havoc  of  every 
hope  she  held  most  dear. 

'*  I  will  not  give  you  these,  lest  they  carry  ill- 
fortune  with  them,*'  Miss  Cameron  said,  having 
fought  with  and  conquered  her  emotion.  **  But 
these  pearls  were  mine  before  trouble  came; 
take  them,  and  be  happy  when  you  wear 
them." 

As  she  looked  up  at  the  troubled  face,  a  re- 
action of  feeling  passed  over  Cicely,  and  kneel- 
ing down  beside  her,  she  said,  softly, 

**  I  thank  you,  oh,  a  thousand  times,  but,  in- 
deed, dear  aunt,  I  would  rather  you  took  back 
your  gifls,  and  let  me  stay  here  with  you.  I  will 
write  to  my  uncle.  I  will  tell  him  that  my  dear 
old  h<mie  is  dearer  than  any  other  can  ever  be  ; 
that  my  strongest  duty  is  to  you.  Aunt  Theodora, 
do  not  send  me  away." 

But  Miss  Cameron  shook  her  head ;  that  was 
decided  already,  she  said.  No  wish  of  Cicely's 
could  alter  it,  and  then  she  looked  the  cabinet, 
and  bade  Cicely  bring  the  new  book  they  were  j 


reading;  and  the  evening  passed  away  in  the 
usual  quiet,  homely  fashion. 

When  ten  o'clock  struck,,  Elizabeth  carried  the 
candle  to  Miss  Cameron's  bed-room,  and,  after 
Cicely  had  said  good^night,  the  servant  barred 
the  shutters  closely  for  the  night. 

"  Miss  Theodora,,  will  you  take  the  drops  to- 
night?" she  asked,  uneasily,  seeing  her  mis- 
tress's pallid  face  and  Ups. 

"  Yes,  Elizabeth  ;  double  the  quantity."  But 
Elizabeth  did  not  ot>ey ;  she  ponred  out  the  usual 
dose. 

*<  Ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  eyeing  her,  sadly, 
"  did  you  tell  Miss  Cicely  all  ?" 

'*  Hush  !"  Mise  Cameron  waved  her  away, 
hastily :  then  added, 

'*  She  is  too  young,  too  innocent  to  be  sadden- 
ed.    It  is  enough  that  we  must  let  her  go." 
«*  Where?" 

**  To  the  Lichfields.  They  are  in  Washington 
this  winter." 

"  I  thought  she  would  have  to  go,"  Elizabeth 
went  on.  "  Well,  Miss  Theodora,  never  worrit 
yourself.  Miss  Cicely  has  pn^ers  to  guard  her 
that  she  ki^ows  naught  about.  God  bless  her 
pretty  face  1"  And  with  a  respectful  good-night, 
the  woman  left  the  room. 

But,  up  stairs,  with  the  blue  velvet  case  of 
pearls  open  before  her,  Gcely  was  building  all 
manner  of  girlish  air-castles  about  the  unknown 
world  that  Uy  outside  of  Westerly.  She  was 
only  eighteen,  and  at  that  golden  age  we  look  at 
life  through  rose-colored  spectacles ;  there  were 
no  doubled-down,  sealed  pages,  in  her  calm  past 
ie  throw  their  shadow  into  the  ftiture.  And, 
even  then,  the  vision  ended  with  a  sigh,  as  she 
remembered  her  aunt's  solemn  injunotioD,  and, 
bowing  her  fair  young  head.  Cicely  murmured  a 
petidon,  whose  closing  sentence  fell  softly  from 

her  sweet,  innocent  lips . 

"And  keep  myself  'unspotted  ttom  (he 
world  r  " 


CHAPTER   II. 

Outside,  the  rain  fell  heavily  and  fast,  with 
gusts  and  thuds  against  the  panes ;  inside,  light, 
warmth,  and  the  very  air  fVagrant  with  flowers. 
The  room  was  an  octagon ;  one  of  those  charming 
apartments  which  are  neither  too  lai^e  nor  too 
small,  something  between  a  boudoir  and  a  parlor. 
The  hapgings  were  crimson,  of  the  softest,  warm- 
est hue ;  exquisite  gem-pictures  hung  upon  the 
walls:  and,  ftom  a  niche,  made  expressly  for 
her,  the  lovely,  laughing  face  of  a  marble  Hebe 
looked  down  upon  the  luxurious  room,  as  if 
ftilLy  satisfied  with  her  surroundings. 

In  a  crimson  velvet  chair,  against  the  deep 
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color  of  which  her  fkir,  white  arms  almost  rivaled 
Hebe's,  sat  Agatha  Lichfield,  and  opposite  her, 
leaning  carelesslj,  with  one  hand  upon  the  man- 
tel, stood  Reginald  Thayne.  Only  a  man  and  a 
woman,  yet  each  so  superbly  handsome,  that  they 
merit  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Strangely  enough,  there  was  a  certain  simi- 
larity in  their  appoaranoe.  Both  had  the  tall, 
lithe  figures,  fair  hair,  and  snowy  skin,  which 
might  almost  be  called  the  Scandinavian  type  of 
beauty ;  but  the  hair  wliioh  shone  on  Agatha 
Lichfield's  golden  head  took  a  tinge  of  brown 
with  it  as  it  waved  above  Thayne's  temples ;  and 
where  his  eyes  were  the  deepest  shade  of  violet, 
hers  were  gray,  a  rare  combination  with  her 
complexion  and  hair.  The  features  of  each  were 
nearly  faultless.  The  essential  difference  here 
lay  in  the  mouth.  His,  with  its  clear^mt,  deli- 
cate lips,  cold,  except  when  they  flashed  into  a 
smile  whose  gentleness  charmed  you,  was  widely 
unlike  the  rose-bud  mouth,  with  its  soft,  alluring, 
expression,  most  bewitching,  perhaps,  when  in 
repose.  In  Reginald  Thayne,  the  intellectual, 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature  struck  the  gaier  in- 
stantly. In  Agatha,  her  beauty,  her  coloring, 
the  exquisite  grace  and  fi»cination  of  her  every 
movement  so  enthralled  the  senses,  that  you 
were  prone  to  invest  such  physical  loveliness 
with  every  mental  gift  that  nature  could  bestow. 
To-night  she  was  in  full  evening  toilet,  and 
Thayne  said  to  himself,  admiringly,  as  he  gazod 
down  at  her,  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  he  hud  ever  seen,  eitlier  in  the  old  world 
or  on  this  hemisphere. 

<*Were  you  repenting  your  proposals  said 
Agatha,  presently,  breaking  the  silenoe  which 
had  f^len  between  them. 

'*  It  is  extremely  vexatious  that  the  bill  did 
not  pass  the  House  to-day.  Papa  is  so  annoyed. 
It  prevents  his  leaving  town,  ho  assures  me. 
And  there  is  Miss  Cameron,  evidently  hi^ly 
offended  at  the  delay.  Really,  if  you  will  make 
a  sacrifice  of  yourself,  as  far  as  the  Ray's  party 
is  concerned,  and  go  on  to  New  York  as  escort 
for  my  veiy  troublesome  cousin,  papa  will  be  in- 
finitely indebted,  and  I " 

*«  And  you?"  M  she  paused. 

**And  I/'  with  a  dazzling  amile,  "ahall  be 
terrib^  triate  without  you.'* 

"  Yet,  seriously,  Agatha,  there  is  one  member 
of  your  train  whom  I  would  like  to  see  you  dis- 
pense with." 

'*  1  suppose  yoa  refer  to  the  Count  Agoetini," 
she  said,  coldly.  «*He  is  as  much  Virginia's 
adorer  as  mine." 

"  I  hardly  thought  you  would  oondescend  to 
quibble,"   said  Thayne.     "Surely,  you  do  not 


fancy  I  have  forgotten  last  spring,  in  Rome? 
Was  it  Virginia  then  f" 

"  You  are  cruel  !'*  Agatha  oried,  passionately. 
<< Cannot  I  know  a  moment's  peace?  Let  me 
forget  last  year — if  I  can.** 

"  I  must  recall  it  sometimes,"  he  said,  sadly. 
'*  But  I  want  io  caution  you,  not  altogether  for 
my  sake,  as  you  know.  By  the  way,  what  is 
your  cousin's  name,  whom  I  am  going  to  meet?*' 

"Fleming.   Cicely  Fleming.    Pretty,  is  it  not?" 

"  Quaint,  I  think.  Cicely  1"  musingly.  «<  I'll 
describe  her  for  you,  by  instinct,  shall  I  ?  A 
tall,  slender  girl,  with  limpid  gray  eyes ;  not  as 
dark  as  yours,  Agatha.  A  character  made  up  of 
negatives — ^not  brilliant,  not  wise,  not  self-willed. 
A  gentle  creature,  whose  words  are  swayed  by 
every  passing  wind.  Have  you  any  commands 
in  New  York?" 

"  Bring  me  the  loveliest  bouquet  you  can  find, 
for  Thursday  evening.  There  is  a  reception  at 
Madame  Roberts's,  and  a  dinner  at  the  Lane's.'* 

**  Well,  good-by  1  Remember,  I  have  warned 
you,'*  he  said.  So  with  a  troubledsigh,  Reginald 
Thayne  took  his  leave  of  Agatha,  and  drove  down 
to  his  rooms,  at  Wormley's,  where,  alter  packing 
his  valise,  he  started  for  New  York. 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Oh,  it*8  not  to  be  wondered  at,  cara  mia"  said 
Agatha,  folding  her  beautifUl  white  arms  wearily 
above  her  head,  as  she  lay  back  on  her  pillows. 
**  The  only  question,  in  my  mind,  is  whether  any 
desperately  fast  act,  on  my  part,  would  set  our 
coterie  talking,  or  if  I  can  go  on  doing  as  I  like, 
and  haTe  my  dear  *  five  hundred'  fHends  shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  say,  <  It's  only  Miss  lioh- 
field's  way.'  '* 

**But  is  it  right?**  asked  Cicely's  low  voice, 
as  her  pure,  tmtiiftil  eyes  sought  the  drooping 
gray  ones. 

Agatha  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  Cicely, 
with  a  little  sigh,  went  back  to  her  seat,  near 
the  fire. 

Cicely  had  been  in  Washington  for  two  months 
now,  and  her  little  bark  may  be  said  to  be  safely 
launched  upon  the  uncertain  waters  of  fashion- 
able life.  Miss  Cameron  was  right  in  affirming 
that  many  girls  would  be  enchanted  with  the 
prospect  of  an  introdiiction  to  society  under  Mrs. 
Lichfield's  wing ;  but  this  particular  girl  was  too 
innocent  and  unsophisticated  to  realize  how  much 
of  the  attention  paid  her  was  due  to  the  fact  of 
her  being  Mr.  Lichfield's  niece.  As  yet,  the 
great  brown  eye?  wore  their  look  of  childlike 
serenity;  as  yet  the  unworldly  heart  basked  in 
the  sunshine,  and  believe^l  everybody  to  be  fts 
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good,  kind,  and  affectionate,  ae  the  masks  they 
wore.  Fashionable  young  men,  the/tfunesM  4orte^ 
were  a  singular  speeies  in  Cicely's  eyes.  They 
hovered  about  her,  they  sent  bouquets,  they  com- 
plimented her,  until  her  pussled  fhse  and  won- 
dering eyes  amused  Reginald  Thayne  mexpres* 
sibly.  Cicely  had  her  ferorites,  howerer,  let 
Agatha  laugh  at  and  rally  her  as  she  pleased. 
There  was  a  oonrtly  old  general  of  engineers,  a 
man  who  carried  his  simple  fiiith  in  human  nature 
written  on  his  kindly,  handsome  fhce  *,  a  young 
boy,  barely  out  of  his  teens,  guarded  by  his 
papa,  a  grizzled  dragon  in  the  shape  of  an  an- 
cient  offieer  of  marines,  but  whom  Cicely  liked 
for  his  Tery  fVeshness  and  boyishness.  "  There 
was  a*  breath  of  Westerly  about  Cecil  Wyldrake," 
she  told  Agatha.  And  then,  best  of  all,  there 
was  Reginald  Thayne. 

When  Thayne  had  consented  to  go  to  New 
York,  to  oblige  Mr.  Lichfield,  he  had  uttered  a 
mental  protest.  Thia  hero  of  mine  was  very 
much  like  the  rest  of  his  sex ;  the  prospect  of 
nine  hours  of  uninterrupted  tete-a-tete  with  a 
yery  young  girl,  did  not  fill  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Cameron  had  given  Cicely  into  his  oharge, 
with  many  injunctions  to  take  care  of  her ;  and, 
to  his  surprise,  Thayne  found  the  task  most 
agreeable.  The  charm  of  Cicely's  fresh  ideas, 
tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  the  great  brown  eyes 
light  up  with  swift  appreciation,  pnyved  Very 
piqttante;  and,  almost  before  he  realized  it,  he 
was  exerting  himself  to  talk  to  this  girl  as  he 
rarely  did  to  any,  save  the  few  select  literary 
friends  of  his  own  coterie ;  and,  above  all,  the 
kindly,  encouraging  words  with  which  he  quieted 
her  trembling,  before  meeting  all  the  Lichfield's, 
won  their  way  to  Cicely's  gratefUl  remembrance. 
She  feU  as  if  he  was  a  friend  in  a  strange  land ; 
an  odd  connecting-link  with  the  old  home-life. 

Cicely's  reception  had  not  been  unpleasant. 
After  their  lighte,  Mrs.  Lichfield  and  Virginia 
had  been  kind  io  her;  but  it  was  a  kindness  over 
which  a  thin  coating  of  ice  seemed  to  extend. 
Mrs.  Lichfield  sighed  a  mental  thanksgiving,  as 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  shy,  lovely  face  of  her  niece, 
and  decided  that  a  winter  under  her  guidance 
would  improve  her  immensely ;  congratulating 
herself  that  Cicely's  beauty  was  of  an  entirely 
different  order  from  her  cousin's.  Virginia  had 
given  a  few  careless  words  and  a  formal  kiss. 
It  remained  for  Agatha  and  her  fether  to  welcome 
their  kinswoman  as  she  should  be  welcomed. 
There  were  tears  in  Mr.  Lichfield's  dark  eyes  as 
he  took  the  little  creature  into  his  arms,  while 
Agatha  kissed  and  fondled  her,  and  called  her 
"My  Lady  Simplicity."  Cicely  was  entranced 
with  Agatha's  beauty  and  graciousness,  and  she 


wrote  long  letters  to  Miss  Cameron,  the  whole 
burden  of  which  wa«  praise  of  this  lovely  new 
cousin. 

The  two  were  mueh  thrown  together.  Vir- 
ginia had  her  own  set  of  friends,  and  was,  more- 
OTer,  too  coldly  selfish  to  exert  herself  for  Cicely. 
AgaUia  had  taken  a  strong  fancy  to  her  liule 
cousim ;  perhaps  Thayne' s  warm  admiration  had 
made  her  curious  to  know  what  called  it  forth. 
So  riie  took  Cicrty  under  her  own  particular 
wing,  ordered  ihejmruue  dorit  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion upon  the  dtimla$iUy  petted  her,  on  account 
of  her  two  year's  seniority,  and  laughed  at  her 
when  Cieely-asked  grave  questions  as  to  Che  pro- 
priety of  her  actions.  For  Agatha  Lichfield, 
with  all  her  generous  impulses,  and  a  vein  of 
higher  qualities  which  might  make  her  a  trae 
womanly  woman,  had  been  spoiled  by  education; 
and  between  a  fhst  set  of  Americans  abroad,  and 
those  faster  still  at  home,  the  taint  had  spread. 
Flirting  was  a  mild  term  as  applied  to  Agatha's 
operations.  Other  and  plainer  women,  said  tliat 
Miss  Lichfield's  behaviour  to  men  was  simply 
outrageous;  but  whatever  her  own  sex  might 
say,  men  raved  over  her,  even  while  the  more 
cautious  of  them  had  been  known  to  hint  darkly 
that  Miss  Lichfield,  in  her  reckless  disrega«d  of 
Im  coHHttanea^  was  "going  the  pace,  by  Jove  I" 

Among  the  crowd  who  followed  Agatha,  there 
was  one  man  who  had  made  himself  pecnliariy 
obnoxious  to  Cicely.  'IRie  Count  D* Agostini,  al- 
though not  officially  tsdn^ected  with  the  Italian 
legation,  yet,  from  his  aiicient  name  and  wealth, 
was  able  to  identify  himself  with  it  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  and  had,  in  consequence,  the  entree 
to  the  most  exclusive  set  in  Washington.  He 
was  courted,  too,  although  there  was  an  unplea- 
sant scandal  which  had  occurred  in  Rome,  two 
winters  before,  wherein  his  uame  figured  promi- 
nently, and  he  attached  himself  to  the  Lichfield's, 
with  Mrs.  Lichfield's  apparent  approbation. 

Cicely's  gentle  remonstrance  with  her  way- 
ward cousin  had  been  called  forth  by  the  fiict  of 
that  young  lady's  having  declined  to  dance  the 
"  Oerman"  at  a  party  the  night  previous,  after 
which  she  retired  into  the  semi-darkness  of  a 
small  room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  with  the 
Count  in  attendance.  Cicely,  who  seldom  joined 
in  the  genteel  game  of  romps,  styled  by  courtesy, 
the  '*  German,"  had  occupied  a  quiet  nook  in  the 
hall,  where  Thayne  entertained  her  charmingly. 
That  is,  it  would  have  been  charming,  if  she  had 
not  remarked  the  wandering  gaze  of  her  com- 
panion's eyes  toward  the  room  where  Agatha 
iflat,  and  once,  when  she  made  a  laughing  remark 
about  her  cousin's  propensity  for  flirting,  he 
had  answered,  very  impatiently,  for  him,  "If 
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she  would  only  hare  some  discretion  in  her  pas- 
time J  I  wonder  if  it  be  a  sin  to  wish  Agostini 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Tiber?" 

And  Cicely  had  spent  a  sleepless  night,  or 
rather  morning,  for  it  was  a  field*uight  for  ball- 
goers,  and  they  did  not  come  home  early ;  and 
Tenturing,  as  already  said,  to  remonstrate  with 
Agatha,  shis  found  her  gentle  rebuke  fell  un* 
heeded. 

The  winter  was  one  of  unusual  gayety,  even 
for  Washington.  Lent  was  to  come  in  early,  so 
ball  after  ball  follow^  eaoh  other  with  bewil- 
dering rapidity.  Cicely  began  to  dread  balls. 
Society  was  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  her.  The 
pure,  little  spirit  found  nothing  to  lay  hold  of 
in  this  new  world,  which  was  so  fUU  of  fh>th 
and  glitter  t  there  was  nothing  substantial  about 
it ;  the  pleasure  was  like  fairy-gold ;  when  she 
looked  at  it  by  the  clear  light  of  di^,  it  tuned 
to  dead  leayes,  and  she  drooped  a  little ;  nothing 
was  satisfying  here. 

Kneeling,  one  nuny  Sunday  morning,  in  his  pew 
at  St.  John's,  Reginald  Thayne's  ear  caught  a  faint, 
half-smothered  sob  behind  him,  and,  raising  his 
head  quickly,  he  recognised  the  slender,  girlish 
figure,  and  the  little  head  crowned  with  chest- 
nut braids.  But  a  pained  look  came  into  his 
eyes,  as  he  detected  a  bright  tear-drop  on  the 
TolTet  co?er  of  Cicely* s  prayer-book ;  and  then, 
having  looked  long  and  steadily  at  the  drooping 
head,  he  became  aware  ^the  sharp,  penetrating 
gaze  of  Madam  Randolph-S  bright  old  eyes,  and 
discretion  warned  him  to  join  in  the  responses, 
and  not  inyestigate  his  neighbor's  doings. 

Madam  Bandolph,  in  whose  pew  Cicely  oat, 
was  one  of  the  few  people  whom  the  young  girl 
liked.  She  had  been  a  beauty,  mid  a  belU-isprit, 
and  was  still  a  power  in  society.  No  one  in  Wash- 
ington ga?e  such  rick^ehi  dinners  aa  Madam 
Randolph.  Nobody  dared  to  aspire  to  the  style 
and  elegance  of  her  *'high  teas."  As  she  sat 
in  her  drawing-room,  like  a  queen  surrounded 
by  her  courtiers,  she  was  a  splendid  spedmen 
of  the  ancim  rigimU,  And,  strangely  enough,  no 
one  ever  came  within  reach  of  Madam  Ran- 
dolph's stately  courtesy  without  feeling  upon 
their  very  best  behaviour ;  i^^jmneut  doree  found 
themselves  subdued  when  they  came  into  her 
presence,  and  a  quiet  wave  of  her  still  shapely 
hand  would  awe  the  most  noisy  of  them  into 
respectful  behaviour.  Upon  Cicely's  arrival  in 
Washington,  Madam  Randolph's  coach  had  rum- 
bled up  to  the  lichfield's  door,  and  she  had  in- 
troduced herself  as  one  of  her  mother's  friends, 
and  proceeded  to  make  herself  as  charming  as 
she  could  be,  which  Cicely  thought  was  very 
ciiariuiug,  indeed. 


Going  down  the  aisle,  after  church,  Thayne 
joined  them. 

"  May  I  take  you  to  your  carriage  ?"  he  asked 
Cicely. 

'*  You  msy  take  me,"  Madam  Randolph  said, 
smiling,  for  Thayne  was  one  of  her  fhvorites, 
«  said  I  shall  be  ^ad  to  cany  yott  home  to  ctine 
with  BMh  Cicely  is  under  my  chaige  for  the  day, 
and  you  shall  entertain  her  for  me,  while  I  look 
after  my  JEngllsh  guests." 

Madam's  Rnglish  guests  meant  sundry  mem- 
ben  of  the  Joint  High  Commission,  including 
the  very  highest  joint  of  all,  their  chief^-aad 
Thayne  knew  it ;  but  his  immediate  and  pleased 
aooeptance  of  the  invitation  was  hardly  owing 
to  its  tiitled  attractions.  And  Cicely's  sober  little 
face  brightened.  Even  the  rain-drops,  patter- 
ing against  the  window-pane,  did  not  sound  half 
so  dismal  as  they  did  two  hours  ago. 

The  dinner  was  very  stately,  without  beii^ 
stiif,  and  Cioely  found  that^an  £arl  is  very  much 
like  other  men,  at  least  at  a  dinner-table.  Their 
number  was  six.  Beside  the  £arl  and  Thayne, 
there  was  a  gentleman  whom  Madam  called  SiJ 
Malcom,  and  a  lady  of  uncertain  age,  named 
Miss  Coyle.  Sir  Maleom  sat  next  Cicely,  and 
watched  her  every  movement  in  a  way  that  was 
almost  annoying;  and  once,  when  Cicely  blushed 
painfully  under  his  gase,  he  apologised  by  say* 
ing  that  she  reminded  him  of  some  one  whom 
he  knew  years  ago.  His  whole  manner  was  so 
odd  that  he  almost  frightened  her,  and  she  was 
by  no  means  sony  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
Thayne  joined  her  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
house  was  a  perfect  old  curiosity-shop,  fhll  of 
all  sorts  of  rare  and  beautiful  things  ;  and  pre- 
sently Thayne  asked  to  see  a  certain  famous 
Guide,  and  Madam  graciously  bade  Cicely  show 
it  to  him. 

**  You  are  quite  at  home,  here,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  tapping  Cicely's  cheek,  "and  I  am  grow- 
ing too  old  a  woman  to  play  cioerone  well." 

*'  Miss  Cicely,"  Thayne  said,  rather  abruptly, 
as  they  seated  themselves  in  a  nook  of  the  pic- 
ture-gallery where  the  Guide  smiled  serenely 
down  at  them  from  the  carved  frame,  "  Miss 
Cicely,  you  do  not  know  how  surprised  I  was  at 
seeing  you  at  church  this  morning.  What  busi- 
ness have  you  to  be  out  in  to-day's  storm?" 

*'  Business?"  she  asked,  soberly.  <' Only  the 
business  of  spending  Sunday  as  one  ought,  I 
suppose." 

He  gave  her  a  quick,  appreciative  glance. 

*< Right,"  he  said,  softly.  "But  how  many 
women  are  there  in  Vanity  Fair  who  remember 
that  Sunday  brings  any  duty  with  it?  Miss 
Cicely,  tliis  atmosphere  does  not  suit  you,  and. 
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pardon  me,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  you  eyer 
selected  it." 

Cioely's  head  went  down.  She  h«d  a  swift 
battle  with  her  tears,  as  she  answered, 

'*  David's  lament  has  been  ecl|oiBg  ia^y  ears 
all  day,  'Woe  is  me  that  I  am  oonstrained  to 
dwell  among  the  tents  of  Kedar  I  Po  you  oare 
to  know  how  and  why  I  came  Y* 

Thayne's  answer  was  not  given  in  words,  but 
a  glaiioe  at  his  &oe  convinoed  her  that  she 
was  understood ;  aud,  without  farther  presAnble, 
Oiosly  told  him  her  little  history.  It  moved 
Ths^e  deeply.  This  brown-eyed  girl  touched 
the  higher,  purer  part  of  the  man's  being,  as 
no  olber  hand  had  done;  and  as  he  looked  at 
the  sorrowful  face  and  bent  head,  he  said  to  him« 
self,  as  a  great  p<>et  has  said  before  him,  *'  I 
should  paint  her,  unaware,  with  a  halo  round 
her  hair." 

•«vMy  dear  litUe  ehild,"  Thayne  answered, 
speaking  aloud,  and  he  had  sa  insane  impulse 
to  take  Cicely  up  in  hw  arms  thesl  and  there,  and 
comfort  her.  «*  My  dear  Utile  child,  deu't  tron- 
Ue  yourself  so.  Surely  the  pitfUis  of  Vanity 
Fuir  cfuinot  prove  snaares  for  ypu  while  you  h«ve 
the  best  Helper." 

If  Gicely  had  not  kaotm  before,  she  felt  then 
that  this  man  was  striving  to  tread  the  same  path 
as  herself,  and  that  out  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  the 
world  he  yearned  for  holier  things.  A  long 
pause  fell  between  them;  and  when,  at  last, 
Thayne  broke  it^  it  was  to  talk  as  he  had  never 
spoken  before,  save  to  the  angel-mother,  with 
whom,  from  tha^  moment,  he  assooiated  Cicely  in 
his  thoughts 

It  was  a  sudden  desoent  into  this  workra*day 
world,  when  Madame  Randolph  came  upon  them 
in  the  sphering  twilight,  and  announfced  that  the 
Lichfield  carriage  hod  come  for  Cicely.  Madam 
was  full  of  a  new  idea,  which  she  speedily  con- 


fided to  her  young  guests.  This  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  project  of  a  grand  ball,  a 
.bal  nuupie,  which  she  purposed  to  give  on  Mardi 
Gras,  and,  as  she  smilingly  said,  for  Cicely's 
benefit.  Poor  little  Cicely  was  somewhat  op- 
pressed with  her  weight  of  obligation,  and  the 
vague  idea  which  a  bol  nuugue  conveyed  to  her 
unsophisticated  mind;  but  she  uttered  gentle 
thanks,  which  madam  saw  were  sincere;  and, 
being  such,  the  old  lady  was  gratified. 

Tbsyne  intended  to  escort  Cicely  to  her  car- 
riage, but,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  and  more 
to  Cicely's,  Sir  Molcom  stood  iu  the  way ;  so, 
Thayne  bade  his  hostess  good-morning,  and  went 
down  <'  H"  street  as  the  carriage  whirled  Cicely 
up  Vermont  Avenue.  But  Sir  Malcom  went 
back  to  the  library,  where  Madame  Bandolph 
sat,  alone. 

"  Well  7"  said  the  old  lady,  quietly. 

"She  is  very  lovely,"  he  said,  answering  the 
unspoken  thought ;  **  but  it  is  a  loveliness  which 
smites  me  to  the  heart  How  can  I  ever  undo 
the  evil  of  the  past  ?"  * 

"The  dead  are  at  peace,"  she  answered,  sol- 
emnly. "But  have  you  not  a  duty  to  the  living, 
and  that  not  to  Cioely  alone  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  painfully  into  his  bronsed 
face. 

"  You  do  not  think  thftt  possible?" 

"  W by  not  ?"  said  madam,  gently.  '  •  My  friend, 
I  can  only  say — try." 

"I  will." 

He  spoke  with  sudden  enthusiasm  as  he  raised 
the  kind  old  hand  to  his  lips.    But  a  hot  tear- 
i  drop  fell  on  it,  and,  keen  as  Madam's  eara  were, 
she  had  to  strain  them  to  catch  the  husky  mur- 
mur below  his  breath. 

"  I  do  not  deserve  success,"  were  his  words. 
"  God  help  me  to  repair  the  sins  of  my  youth  1" 
(to  bs  ooxcludso.) 
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Tm  twtUgbt  to  slowly  onefUng 

Acnw  the  woftem  «iiy ; 
The  winda  and  the  waves  are  aleepiog. 

And  silent  night  draws  nigh. 

Old  faces  look  through  the  shadows. 

And  gather,  one  by  one, 
Atronnd  mp,  fn  tender  silence, 

Like  children  at  set  of  sun. 

I  can  almost  hear  their  voices 

8p<-ak  to  my  waiting  ear, 
Sweet  words  of  love  and  friendship, 

In  tonf4  of  love  and  eheer. 


And  CRa  ahnott  feel  the  |hmmuio 

Of  that  soft  and  gentle  hand, 
That  woold  gnide  me  through  the  shadows 

To  the  blessed  Better  Land. 

Thus  the  night  comes  down  with  blessing, 

And  the  voices  of  the  past 
Bid  me  wait,  in  hopefVil  patience. 

For  the  rest  that  comes  at  last ; 

For  the  rest  that  Is  Ktemal, 
For  the  day  that  knows  no  night ; 

Wliere  no  sorrow  is,  nor  sadness — 
In  th»t,  land  whnre  all  is  light. 
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Theke  is  notbing  which  gives  one  such  a  com- 
fortable feeling  of  confidence  and  self-respect, 
as  the  consciousness  of  being  tvieU-dressed. 

I  was  dreadfully  shabby  that  morning.  My 
best  cashmere  was  worn  and  rusty,  my  gloves 
were  out  at  the  fingers,  and  my  bonnet  not  in 
the  fashion.  All  the  same,  go  out  I  must,  the 
need  was  imperative. 

I  was  going  to  sell  my  old  point-lace  I  Poor 
mamma  began  to  cry,  as  soon  as  I  took  it  out. 
It  was  rare  old  lace,  fine  as  gossamer,  and  rich 
as  cream,  and  worth,  I  can*t  tell  how  many  times 
it«  weight  in  gold.  Mamma's  great,  great  grand- 
mother wore  it  on  her  marriage-robes,  when  she 
wedded  a  titled  Englishman. 

I  always  kept  it  wrapt  in  silver  tissue,  in  a 
carved,  Indian  box,  that  had  a  curious  smell  of 
amber  and  camphor^wood.  Papa  brought  me 
the  box  for  a  birth-day  gift,  when  he  came  home 
from  Calcutta,  and  it  was  fiill  to  the  brim  with 
jewels. 

Ah,  me,  such  jewels  as  they  were,  too !  Great, 
luminous  diamonds,  like  ^obes  of  light,  rosy  ru- 
bies, sparkling  emeralds,  and  "ropes  of  pearls.'» 

They  were  all  gone  now  ;  I  hadn't  so  much  as 
a  stone  left,  nothing  but  one  plain  ring,  and  that 
will  go  with  me  to  my  grave.  It  was  Carroll's 
ring,  you  see,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  part  with 
it,  though  I  let  all  the  rest  go  willingly  enough. 

1*11  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was  engaged  to 
Carroll.  We  met,  one  summer,  in  Switzerland, 
and,  somehow,  we  seemed  to  like  each  other 
from  the  first.  Carroll  was  very  rich,  and  came 
of  one  of  the  first  families ;  so  papa  made  no  ob- 
jection. Mamma  demurred  a  little,  because, 
having  given  me  the  treasurd  old  point  lace  to 
garnish  my  bridal  robes,  she  had  set  her  heart 
on  seeing  me  win  a  title.  And,  sure  enough,  I 
did  have  one  chance,  the  autumn  we  spent  in 
England.  Sir  Humphrey  Dawes,  of  Malvern 
Grange,  asked  me  to  be  hia  wife ;  and  mamma 
actually  did  her  best  to  make  me  accept  him, 
and  he  a  rusty,  crusty  old  bachelor,  old  enough 
to  be  my  father. 

I  let  the  title  go,  and  accepted  Carroll,  and 
our  marriage-day  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
spring.  We  came  home,  and  Carroll  went  off  on 
some  diplomatic  missdon  to  Austria. 

Dear  me,  how  happy  those  days  must  have 
been  I  I  did  not  seem  to  realize  il  at  the  time — 
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one  nearer  does.  A  thing  has  to  slip  thvotigh 
our  fingers  before  we  are  eexmble  of  its  full 
value. 

We  were  so  rich  I  Mamma  was  a  verilsibls 
queen  in  her  gay,  grand  Httle  world.  Whatever 
we  cared  to  have  was  ours  for  the  asking.  And 
I  was  80  supremely  blest  in  Carroll' s  love. 
Eveiy  week  brought  me  his  letters,  and  my 
bridal  robes  were  ordered,  and  my  bridal  day 
was  drawing  near. 

**  There's  many  a  slip  ^twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip !"  The  slip  wfaioh  dashed  asid^  my  eup  of 
bliss,  came  in  the  shape  of  a  great  finanoial 
crash,  which  shook  the  country.  With  scores  of 
others,  papa  was  rained,  and  being  a  man  of  fine 
honor,  everything  went  to  settle  his  liabiUUes. 
Houses,  and  horses,  and  canrriages,  and  plate,  and 
jewels  I  We  w«re  left  as  poor  as  the  poenst  of 
our  servants ;  and  .one  little  month  after,  pi^ 
went  too  I 

Mamma  had  reigned  queen,  as  I  have  said, 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  abdicate  her  threiie» 
and  clamber  up  to  the  roof  of  a  tenement,  and 
sew  for  bread,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  people 
who  had  worshipped  her;  so  we  turned  our 
backs  en  papa's  grave,  and  came  here. 

"  My  deair,"  she  said,  *<  don't  leave  a  tneo 
by  whioh'we  may  be  found*  Ton  couldn't  ex- 
pect Carroll  Ross  ever  to  think  of  yon  agaiOb 
Under  the  cireumstanees  such  a  thing  is  out  of 
the  question ;  write,  and  release  him  ft'om  his 
engagement,  and  spare  yourself  humiliation  by 
never  letting  him  hear  from  yon  again." 

Mamma  was  a  wise  woman,  so  I  hearkened  to 
her  advice,  and  we  dropped  out  of  our  old  life, 
as  a  meteor  drops  out  of  a  summer  sky. 

But  I  kept  the  old  point  lace.  And  that  morn- 
ing, as  I  unfolded  it,  poor  mamma  began  to  sob, 

".  Oh,  Val,  don't  I  You'll  break  my  heaH  I  To 
think  how  long  it  has  been  in  my  family  1  And 
my  great,  great  grandmother  was  married  in  it, 
and  she  married  a  title,  as  you  might  have  done, 
if  you'd  hearkened  to  me.  Tou  ought  to  have 
some  consideration  for  your  poor  mother  I" 

"  I  have,"  I  replied,  "  I  can't  'see  you  lack 
the  few  little  comforts  you  need,  mamma.  The 
old  point  must  go  !" 

I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  donned  my  old- 
fashioned  bonnet. 

**  Oh,  Val,  you  surely  won't  go  out  in  that 
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•habby  way !  Onhf  look  at  yoar  dresa,  it  is 
quite  rusty ;  aod  your  gloves  are  worn  out  My 
dear,  you  surely  know  tiiat  no  weU-bred  woman 
ever  wears  untidy  gloves." 

I  knew  it.  But  how  was  I  to  help  it  7  We 
hadn't  the  price  of  a  pair  of  gloves  in  the  world. 
I  kissed  poor  mamma  good-hy,  and  went  on  my 
errand. 

My  way  ran  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
town  to  a  sort  of  pawnbroker's  establishment, 
in  an  obscure  street. 

It  was  mid  May-time.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
the  sky  was  like  sapphire,  and  in  every  door- 
yard  there  was  an  odor  of  early  roses  and  lilac- 
bloom  that  carried  my  heart  away  back  into  the 
half-forgotten  morning  of  childhood.  Little  birds 
fluttered  and  chirped  amid  the  green  maple-leaves, 
and  on  a  bit  of  common  just  without  the  town, 
the  bleating  of  lambs^  the  tinkle  of  cattle-bells, 
and  the  voices  of  happy  children  made  pleasant 
music. 

How  they  thrill  us,  these  potent  sights,  and 
fragrances,  and  voices  of  Nature  I  I  forgot  my 
shabby  apparel.  I  forgot  all  my  heartache  and 
trouble,  and,  before  I  knew  it,  my  eyes  were 
blinded  by  tears,  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  drops 
of  pure  delight,  bright  as  the  May-dew  that  glis- 
tens in  the  early  dawn. 

A  passer-by  gave  me  a  rude  jostle,  and^  com- 
ing to  my  senses  with  a  start,  I  drew  out  my 
handkerchief  in  g^reat  haste,  cleared  my  vision, 
and  hurried  on  my  way. 

Beaching  the  shop  of  the  dealer,  my  heart 
ached  with  a  bitter  pain.  I  had  been  ever  so 
brave  with  mamma;  nevertheless,  it  went  hard 
with  me  to  sell  the  old  point.  It  was  such  rare 
old  lace,  and  it  had  been  intended  for  my  mar- 
riage robes.  I  hated  to  see  it  go  into  that  dingy 
den  for  a  few  paltry  coins. 

And  I  suppose,  underlying  all  my  love  for  the 
old  heir-loom  lace,  was  the  shadow  of  a  hope 
that  some  day  Carroll  would  find  me,  and  I 
should  want  it.  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  such 
hope ;  still  I  think  it  lived  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart ;  for  love  that  is  true  is  allied  to  hope,  and 
both  are  eternal. 

But  my  need  was  imperative  I  What  a  pitiful 
thing  it  is,  that  lack  of  daily  bread  is  a  some- 
thing to  which  every  other  need  in  life  must  sno- 
sumb.  We  may  stnrve  our  souls,  and  live,  but 
never  our  bodies.  The  dear  old  point  had  to  go. 
I  choked  down  my  heartaohe,  and  entered  the 
shop. 

**  Do  you  wish  to  purchase  some  rery  ^valuable 
old  point  lace,  sir?" 

The  pawnbroker's  eyes  began  to  glow  like  fire- 
flies on  a  rainy  night. 


"  Old  Point  lace !  A  very  unsaleable  article, 
madam ;  one  we  doli .  ^iare  to  invest  in.  How- 
ever, let's  have  a  look  tCt  it." 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  found  that 
my  old  point  was  gone ! 

Any  one  of  you,  who  ha^e  ever  seen  your  for- 
lorn hope  drift  away,  can  imagine  what  I  felt. 

**rve  lost  itl"  I  gasped,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  shop. 

On  the  door-step  a  gentleman  confronted 
me,  a  package,  wrapped  in  silver  tissue,  in  his 
band.  * 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  saw  you 
drop  this." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  thank  you  I" 

There  I  stopped  short,  and  the  package  fell  from 
my  shaking  hand.  I  forgot  mamma's  worldly- 
wise  advice,  with  that  dear  fifice  before  me. 

"Oh,  Carroll,  Carroll !"  I  gasped  out. 

"  Val  I  Is  it  Val?"  was  the  answer.  "  Oh  my 
darling,  have  X  found  you  at  last  ?" 

His  two  hands  clasped  mine,  his  true  and  ten- 
der eyes  shone  upon  me,<and,  woman-like,  I  burst 
into  tears. 

"Come,"  he  said,  slipping  the  silver  package 
into  his  pocket,  "  let's  walk  out  on  the  common. 
It  looks  ever  so  cheerful  there." 

We  went  on  until  we  reached  a  bit  of  grassy 
field,  where  the  lambs  gamboled,  and  the  cattle- 
bells  tinkled.  There  he  stopped,  and  looked  me 
full  in  the  face. 

"Now,  Val,"  he  said,  "I  want  an  explana- 
tion. What  made  you  release  me  from  my  en- 
gagement, and  then  run  away  and  hide  your- 
self? Did  you  think  I  cared  so  much  for  your 
money  ?" 

"No,  no,  Carroll  I  But  mamma  said  it  was 
out  of  the  question  that  you  should  ever  think  of 
me  again,  and  I " 

"  Yes,  you  believed  her.  Val,  my  dear,  mam- 
ma's a  wonderfully  fine  woman,  but  she's  of  the 
world,  and  worldly.  You  should  have  had  bet- 
ter sense.  Why,  child,  did  you  think  that  your 
troubles  could  fail  to  make  me  love  you  all  the 
better?  I've  hunted  you,  high  and  low,  six 
round  months,  and  should  have  left  this  little 
town  in  despair,- only  for  this  blessed,  blessed 
package  you  dropped.     WJiat  is  it  ?" 

"  My  old  point  laoe,  Carroll.  I  was  going  to 
sell  it.  We're  dreadftilly  poor,  you  see ;  and  I 
have  to  do  plain  sewing  in  order  to  get  daily 
bread  and  butter.  We  haven't  a  thing  left,  only 
the  old  point,  that — that — was  to  have  been  worn 
at  my  marnage.'' 

"Ah,  yes  I  I  remember !  How  fortunate  that 
you  pulled  it  out  of  your  pocket,  Val,  or  that 
pawnbroker  might  have  it  in  his  clutches.     It 
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shall  adorn  your  wedding-robes  yet,  my  silly  little 
darling.  I've  come  kome  with  loU  of  money, 
and  some  few  honors ;  and,  Vai,  X  lay  them  all 
at  your  feet,  unless  you've  changed,  and  don't 
care  for  me  any  more.  Is  that  the  secret? 
Come,  now,  tell  me,  if  we  could  change  places, 
and  I  were  poor,  and  you  rich,  would  you  cast 
me  off?" 

"  Oh,  Carroll,  no  I     If  I  were  the  queen  on 


her  throne,  my  love  is    youn  for  ever   and 
everl" 

**Iheii  why  didn't  you  judge  my  heart  by 
your  own,  and  spare  mesuich  a  world  of  trouble! 
Never  mind,  however.  1  won't  tcold  you.  I'm 
too  happy,  VaL  I've  got  you  back  again,  and 
you've  got  your  old  point  laoe^  and  our  wedr 
ding-day  shall  dawn,  Heaven  willing,  before  tlM 
June  roses  bloom." 


THE    RAINY     NIGHT. 


BT     ▲LBS&T     F.    BBIDQE8. 


Thk  sky  l0  dark  with  freighted  clouds, 

The  rain  is  fiilling  ISut ; 
The  vinda  have  hushed  their  solemn  ouNUi, 

And  quiet  ntlgos  at  last} 
Save  where,  with  taint  and  muffled  sound. 

Far  In  its  cloudy  bume, 
The  mattering  thunder's  sullen  voice 

Bolls  through  the  vaulted  dome. 

Ko  longef,  In  her  festal  halls, 

]Xn9S  Beauty's  votive'  throng 
Beguile  the  lonely  midnight  hours, 

y^'ith  music,  dance,  and  song. 
The  noisy  street  is  silent  now, 

Late  filled  with  clamorous  din ; 
Its  wandering,  homeless  denisens, 

Are  somewhere  housed  within. 

On  pala^  roof  and  pavtraent  bare. 

Against  the  window-pane, 
And  in  the  still,  deserted  streets, 

Fall  the  chill  drops  of  rain. 
All  night  the  dreary,  dreamy  sound 

Will  meet  my  wakeful  ear. 
As  from  its  hidden  fountain  springs 

The  hot  and  blinding  tear. 


With  antique  porch  and  moaqr  roof^ 

As  In  the  olden  days, 
A  hnmble  cottage  stands  revealed 

To  Memory^  eager  gaie; 
And  in  a  bed,  ao  aaug  and  neat, 

Beside  tlio  whitewashed  wall. 
Two  youthful  brothers  list  to  hear 

The  pattering  rain-drops  fitU. 

The  yean  have  winged  their  silent  flight 

To  dark  oblivIonHi  strand. 
One  now  is  In  the  Father's  house, 

Far  in  the  better  land. 
And  one  is  left  to  wander  here. 

With  harsh,  vindictive  foe; 
To  wage  relentless  strife,  and  drink 

Life's  bitter  dregs  of  woe. 

The  rain-drops'  ceaselen  fhll  wlthoQti 

The  shade  of  gathering  i^oom 
Finds  echo  in  my  weaiy  heart, 

A  kinsman  in  my  room; 
For  well  I  know  the  cold,  cold  rain, 

Where  willows  bend  and  wave, 
Is  falling  now,  a«  thick  and  fiut, 

On  my  lost  brother's  guve. 


KATIE    MUNRO. 


BT     W.    C.     MI  LLER. 


BwEST  Katie  Munro  had  a  oot  on  the  hill, 
With  flowers  In  her  ^pden,  and  flowers  on  her  sill ; 
But  fairer  than  all  the  sweet  flowers  that  grow, 
Was  dear  little  Katie,  sweet  Katie  Kunro. 

One  evening  in  April  I  sought  the  bright  spot. 
This  oottAgp  of  Katie's,  and  finding  her  not, 
Adown  all  the  paths  she  delighted  to  gt), 
I  went,  oaUing,  *"  Katie,  oh,  KaUe  Munfol** 

"Sweet  Katie  Munro,  are  you  down  by  the  spring? 
Oh,  speak  to  me,  Kjitie  t    I've  bought  jot  a  ring.** 
When,  lo !  I  beheld,  on  the  green  bank  below, 
So  quietly  slumbering,  my  Kittle  Munro. 

'*  Sleep  on  I    Now,  Tve  found  yon,  I'll  haste  to  thy  side ; 
ni  waken  thee  tenderly,  then  I  will  hide. 
And  laogh  when  I  see  you  endeavor  to  know 
Who  'twas  that  awoke  you.    Wake.  Katie  Monro  l" 

She  woke  not    "  LaM  evening  you  aanclly  fl«Ml, 
And  hid  those  two  niby-nd  ilps,  when  I  said. 


•  Come,  give  me  one  kiss,  Katie,  darling !'    But,  lo  I 
How  many  ini  give  thee,  now,  Katie  Munro  1** 

She  spoke  hot    A  clammy  dew  sprang  to  my  head. 
But  fiercely  I  brushed  It  away,  as  I  said, 
"  The  gentio  q»ring  sephyn,  tliough  talnUy  they  Mow, 
Have  chilled  the  fair  brow  of  dear  Kstie  Munro.' 
**  Dear  KaUe,  once,  laoghiog,  you  snid,  in  your  pride, 
'  Suppose  that  some  gentle  would  make  me  his  bride  T 
I  bent  o'er  her  hand—*'  But  this  fillet  shall  show 
Whose  bride  Is  the  dear  little  Katie  Munro." 

I  took  the  white  hand,  but  it  foil  fW>m  my  hold ; 
X  raised  the  dear  fbrm.  It  was  llfelees  and  cold. 
Death  I   Death,  like  a  stNiUB  fhat  Is  caught  in  Its  fk>w. 
Had  fh>ien  the  life  of  sweet  Katie  Munro. 

«  Oh,  God !"    I  knew  not  that  o«iar  by  there  still  hung 
The  murderous  viper,  whose  venom  had  stnng; 
I  knew  not,  I  cared  not,  but  this  I  did  know. 
Dead,  dead,  on  the  grass,  lay  my  Katie  Munro  I 


BjfcBfe, 


BT    TAlIiril     HODGSON    BVBHETT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

It  was  a  wonderful  structure  in  the  eyes  of 
Floxham,  and  it  had  been  an  object  of  deep,  if 
not  always  appreciative  interest  from  the  first. 

When  the  foundation  was  being  dug,  the  juve- 
nile members  of  the  lower  strata  of  Floxham 
society  had  been  wont  to  gather  round  the  work- 
man, to  gaze,  open-mouthed,  at  **  th'  big  pit  as 
th*  men  wur  diggin'  to  put  Mester  Norford's  new 
house  i'  *'  and,  as  the  work  advanced,  and  the 
building  grew  and  developed  into  hinting  at  ita 
future  imposing  appearance,  older  people  waken- 
ed from  the  apathy  with  which  they  had  previ- 
ously regarded  it,  and  indulged  in  remarks  and 
criticism. 

"  Has  tha  seen  that  theer  new  house  o*  Nor- 
ford's?'* men  would  ask  each  other,  as  they  en- 
joyed their  evening  lounge  over  palings  and  gar- 
den gates. 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,"  would  be  the  answer. 

After  this  geneiyiUy  came  a  significant  pause, 
and  then  a  half-contemptuous,  half-amused 
laugh. 

"Eh I  he*B  a  rare  chap,  is  Norford,"  usually 
came  next.  "  He's  a  graidly  'un,  an*  theer'U 
be  rare  dolus  i*  th*  new  place  when  it's  finished." 
And  the  chuckle  which  followed  was  just  a  shade 
suggestive  of  secret  delight  in  the  '*  rare  doins" 
in  question.  In  truth  Floxham  was  not  cele- 
brated for  its  high  standard  of  morality ;  but 
even  Floxham  felt  some  slight  scruples  concern- 
ing the  social  peculiarities  of  its  gvat  man. 
Respectable  people  shuddered,  and  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  him  openly,  and  those  who  hov- 
ered between  the  shady  and  respectable,  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders,  or  laughed,  to  suit  the  so- 
ciety they  were  in  when  the  man's  name  chanced 
to  be  mentioned. 

"Norford,"  or  «•  Jem  Norford,"  Floxham  and 
the  surrounding  country  called  him ;  there  was 
no  need  of  a  ceremonious  prefix.  He  was  not 
the  kind  of  a  man  to  demand  one,  and  even  if 
he  had  demanded  it,  he  was  not  likely  to  get  it. 
Twenty-five  years  before  the  foundation  of  the 
new  house  was  dug,  a  ragged  boy  of  ten  had 
crept  into  the  foundxy  which  was  Floxham'S 
pulse,  and  had  s]taggered  and  follen  in  an  appa- 
rently perishing  condition,  just  within  the  oiwle 
•f  kindly  warmth  thrown  out  by  the  ftimaee- 
fires.    It  was  midnight,  bmt  this  was  one  of  the  : 


pushing  seasons  during  which  the  pulse  throbbed 
day  and  night,  and  so  the  fainting  lad  had  been 
found,  and  found  barely  in  time  to  save  life.  He 
would  say  nothing  for  himself,  but  (hat  he  had 
been  "  on  tramp"  for  weeks,  and  that  he  had 
eaten  **  next  to  nowt  fur  three  days,  and  th'  cold 
had  ttwb  th'  heart  oni  o'  him,"  and  the  glow  of 
the  ftimaoe-fires  faMi  attnoted  him  to  oome  in. 
From  his  reticence  they  gathered  that  he  was  a 
ron-away,  but  his  pinched,  wan  fiioe,  and  a  oer- 
tain  dogged  courage  in  his  aaswers,  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  found  him,  and  they 
shared  their  supper  with  him,  let  him  sleep  in  a 
warm  comer,  and  the  next  morning  presented 
him  to  the  master  as  a  candidate  for  work. 

Since  that  night  he  had  rarely  been  absent  a 
i  day  from  the  place.  He  had  labored  early  and 
:  late,  and  had  grumbled  at  no  task  given  him  to 
!  perform.  The  shrewd,  bold  child  had  become  a 
'  shrewd,  bold  man ;  and  as  the  years  went  by  he 
had  been  promoted  from  post  to  post,  and  had 
saved  and  managed  until,  by  a  sharp,  daring 
stroke,  he  had  won  his  present  position,  and  be- 
come master  of  his  trade,  master  of  the  great 
foundry,  and  bo  master  of  Floxham's  very  self, 
and  the  daily  bread  she  ate. 

"  I  said  I'd  do  it,  an'  I've  done  it,"  he  said  to 
the  first  man  who  congratulated  him,  on  the  first 
day  of  his  accession  to  his  ftiU  powers.  "  I  ran 
away  from  the  work-house  my  fiiither  drunk  me 
into,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  an'  I  ran  away 
because  work-house  fare  didn't  suit  me ;  an'  I 
knew  there  was  a  place  forme  in  th'  world  some- 
where, if  I'd  work  sharp  enough  for  it.  I  tramp* 
ed  from  Keilt  to  Lancashire,  an'  starved,  and 
frose,  an'  well-nigh  broke  down ;  but  when  I 
found  a  place  to  set  my  foot  in,  I  set  it  there, 
an'  kept  it  there,  an*  I  held  my  word  to  what  I 
meant  to  do.  I  wish  I  knew  where  the  chaps 
were  as  give  me  my  first  lift ;  they  should  have 
such  a  spree  to-night  as  they  wouldn't  get  over 
in  a  week ;"  and  he  laughed  a  queer,  short  laugh 
which  rather  puzzled  his  hearer.  '*  Tliere's  only 
two  on  *em  left  in  th'  foundery,"  he  added,  after 
a  breath's  pause.  "  It's  twenty  years  since,  an' 
chaps  die  an'  scatter  in  twenty  years,"  and  he 
turned  away  suddenly,  without  saying  more. 

He  behaved  'kell  envufh  to  his  work-people, 
and  gave  them  all  a  fair  ehance.  "  These  hands 
of  Jem  Norford's  will  gire  him  trouble  some- 
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day,"  other  foundery -owners  used  to  say  ;  but 
the  prophesy  never  came  true;  and  once,  when 
there  was  a  strike  in  the  country,  Jem  Norford 
marched  straight  into  his  foundry  one  morning, 
and  called  his  hands  together,  and  faced  them  with 
the  blunt  command,  "  Them  as  I've  done  fair  by, 
and  as  means  to  do  fair  by  me,  let  'em  step  into 
line."  There  was.  not  a  laggard  among  them, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  suffered 
through  his  faith ;  for  Jem  Norford  armed  every  : 
man,  and  armed  himself,  and  warned  the  '*  Union" 
fairly  by  a  unique  notice  posted  on  walls  and. 
fences. 

**  The  chap  that  plays  trieks  on  Jem  Norford's 
men,  let  him  look  out.  There's  six  boxrels  to  a 
man,  and  a  ballet  to  each  barrel,  night  and 
day;  and  there's  twelve  to  Jem  Norford,  and 
the  will  to  use  them  without  sU^ping  to  nek 
questions. 

(Signed)  Jbu  NoRfORD." 

And  yet,  despite  defiant  courage,  and  defiant 
justice,  he  was  a  bad  fellow— ^em  Norford. 

*'  He's  a  plague-spot  on  the  place,  that  fellow 
Norford,"  said  the  Squire,  "and  he's  all  the 
worse  because  he's  an  honest  rascal.  If  he  was 
a  cheat,  or  a  liar,  or  a  bully,  Flozham  would  be 
better  fov  it.  But  as  it  is,  he  riots  and  outrages 
all  social  laws,  and  lives  a  life  to  make  decent 
people  quake,  and  yet,  somehow,  hurts  no  one 
but  himself;  and  only  appears  to  the  unthink- 
ing, uncultivated  people  to  be  a  reckless  fellow, 
going  to  the  devil  in  his  own  way,  and  because 
he  chooses." 

When  the  new  house  was  built,  respectable 
Floxhnm  fairly  shook  in  its  shoes.  Jem  Norford 
never  forced  himself  upon  them.  They  did  not 
want  him,  and  he  did  not  want  them.  He  had 
a  society  of  his  own,  and  he  confined  himself  to 
it.  But  hitherto  he  had  lived  in  such  a  way  as 
compelled  him  to  leave  Floxham  when  he  was 
inclined  to  riot  and  evil-doing.  Now,  however, 
he  would  have  room  and  power  to  entertain  his 
associates  as  he  chose.  Every  order  of  sinner 
would  find  his  way  to  the  quiet  village,  and  en- 
joy himself  at  Norford' s  expense.  The  great 
house  was  built  to  contain  visitors,  and  no  money 
was  to  be  spared  upon  its  appointments. 

"  I'm  going  to  enjoy  myself  in  my  own  way, 
lads,"  Norford  announced,  loudly. 

Loads  of  furniture  were  brought  fVom  London, 
and  a  small  army  of  proficients  were  at  work 
continually.  When  it  was  finished,  there  would 
not  be  such  another  place  in  the  whole  country. 
London  sent  gardeners,  also,  and  the  grounds 
and  conservatories  were  to  be  wonders. 

"I'm  going  to  have  it  ship-shape,"  said  Jem, 


with   pardonable  complacency.     "An'  I'm  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  think  I  can  manage  it  myself. 
Let  them  do  it  as  knows  how.     Iron's  my  trade, 
and  silks  and  satins,  and  velvets,  is  theirs.    I  ' 
can  better  afford  to  pay  than  to  meddle." 

So  he  left  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
firms,  only  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  results,  and 
taking  care  that  there  should  be  no  loitering  in 
the  work..  He  dropped  into  the  place  every  few 
days,  and  walked  through  the  long,  luxurious 
rooms,  as  if  from  a  businessrlike  sense  of  duty, 
and  with  the  rueful  air  of  a  man  who  was  far 
from  feeling  at  home.  The  thick  carpets,  refus- 
ing to  give  back  an  echo  to  his  tread,  irritated 
him  with  their  soundless  softness.  He  was 
used  to  the  clatter  of  metal,  the  whirr  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  roar  of  fires.  His  life  had  been 
spent  in  a  kind  of  harmless  Inferno,  and  the 
delicate  colors  and  rich,  subdued  lights  were  too 
I  novel  to  be  entirely  pleasant.  Perhaps  more  than 
all,  the  faces  in  the  pictures  on  his  walls  trou- 
bled him,  the  silent  faces  looking  down  at  him 
with  beautiful  human  eyes,  whose  beauty  was 
still  something  more  than  human.  Sometimes 
he  tried  to  avoid  answering  their  gaze,  but 
oflener  they  forced  him  to  look  up,  and  then  he 
would  pause  a  moment,  and  rub  his  big  hand 
confusedly  over  his  rough,  black  hair,  and  pass 
on,  feeling  ill  at  ease. 

"Seem  to  watch  a  fellow  so,  somehow,"  he 
would  mutter. 

One  day  he  was  absent  fVom  the  foundry,  and 
the  next  he  drove  up  the  lane  before  the  new 
house,  with  a  companion,  whom  he  assisted  to 
descend  from  the  light  carriage.  She  was  a  wo- 
man, such  as  Floxham  had  never  seen  before ;  a 
woman  with  a  fair  face  and  large,  languid  eyes, 
and  a  proud  air.  Her  dress  was  faultless;  a 
dress  to  deceive  one  into  fancying  that  its  cost 
was  a  mere  nothing,  and  yet  to  hold  one  won- 
dering at  its  perfection  of  taste.  She  gave  her 
hand  to  Jem  Norford,  as  if  he  had  been  her  ser- 
vant, und  she  walked  through  the  broad  sweep 
of  gravel  as  if  the  things,  which  were  so  new  to 
him,  were  a  story  old  enough  to  be  monotonous 
to  her.  She  walked  through  room  after  room, 
glancing  here  and  there  as  if  it  were  an  effort  to 
her  not  to  appear  wholly  indifferent. 

"  Do  you  like  it,  Cicely  ?"  Norford  asked,  after 
watching  her  askant  for  awhile.  "Come,  say 
something.  You  know  it  was  you  I  wanted  te 
,  please." 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  then  one  saw  that  her 
beauty  would  grow  with  one's  knowledge  of  it ; 
for,  though  a  little  cold,  the  smile  had  a  certain 
gentleness. 

"  You  are  veiy  good,"  she  answered.     "  And 
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I  do  like  it.     It  is  not "     Then,  correcting  1 

herself,  hastily,  **  Is  it  joar  own  taste  7" 
Jem  Norford  laughed. 

'*  No,"  said  he,  "  not  a  bit  ef  it.  I  knew  bet- 
ter than  that.  My  taste  wouldn't  have  been  jour 
style,  Cice ;  and  I  tell  you  it  was  ypu  I  wanted 
to  please  most ;  so,  I  gave  the  thing  into  proper 
hands,  an'  let  'em  know  I  was  willing  to  pay 
for  good  work." 

"  It  was  an  excellent  plan,"  she  remarked, 
quietly.  "I  wish  eyeiy  man  I  know  had  as 
much  good  sense." 

<*Then  it's  better  than  Tom  Wade's  place?" 
suggested  Jem. 

**  Wade  is  a  fool  I"  flushing  slightly ;  **  and  a 
coarse  one.    He  is  one  of  the  men  I  hate." 

Tem  Norford  felt  rather  aatomshed,  and  showed 
as  much. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

Her  answer  was  given  somewhat  impatiently. 
"He  has  had  a  life  full  of  opportunities,  and 
he  has  thrown  them  all  away,  just  because  he  is 
a  weak  simpleton,  withi  qoarse  instincts.  Pouf ! 
Why  should  we  speak  of  '^im?"  cooling  con- 
temptuously. "Suppose  you  show  me  your 
flowers." 

There  were  flowers  in  abundance  to  show.  The 
grounds  had  been  laid  out  as  soon  as  the  founda- 
tion was  dug,  and  the  gardeners  had  been  at 
work  constantly. 

They  wandered  about  until  the  sun  set,  and 
then  they  returned  to  the  house. 

"It  is  a  pretty  place,"  said  Cicely,  taking  a 
last  look,  as  she  turned  upon  the  threshold,  and 
she  said  the  words  quite  softly. 

They  were  standing  together,  at  one  of  the 
windows,  a  few  minutes  later,  when  they  both 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  small 
flgure  on  the  terrace,  into  which  the  window 
opened.  It  stood  only  a  couple  of  feet  from 
them,  and  was  the  figure  of  a  child  of  fire  or  six, 
who,  bending  her  closely-curled  head,  busied  her- 
self with  something  that  she  held  gathered  up  in 
her  short  apron. 

"  Halloo  1"  exclaimed  Jem,  in  surprise.  "I'm 
hanged  if  it  isn't  a  young  one." 

"  Don't  frighten  her,"  said  Cicely,  hurriedly. 
"  Open  the  window  I     What  is  she  doing  ?" 

Jem  opened  the  window,  and  at  the  80«nd, 
the  child  looked  up,  and  they  saw  what  she  was 
doing.  Her  apron  was  {\ill  of  roses,  and  it  was 
plain  she  had  just  gathered  them. 

"  I  say,  youngster,"  said  Norford,  with  good- 
natured  roughness,,  "  who  gave  you  those  ?" 
pointing  to  the  flowers. 

"  Pon't  frighten  her,"  said  Cicely,  again. 
But  she  did  not  seem  frightened,  though  she 


was  a  small  child,  even  for  five  or  six,  and  a 
frail  bit  of  a  creature,  too.  She  had  round,  soft 
eyes,  which  she  flxod  upon  Jem  Norford,  in  a 
fearless  calm. 

"  I  took  them.  Monsieur,"  she  said:  "  I  am 
B^b^." 

Jem  turned  a  little  awkwardly  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?"  he  asked. 
"  She  don't  belong  to  Lancashire." 

There  was  a  kind  of  strained  attention  in  the 
woman's  fiwe,  as  she  aiiswezed  him. 
"  No,"  she  said.     "  She's  French.     Hush  1" 
She  bent  forward,  and   held  out  botJh  her 
hands. 
"  Come  here,'*  she  said,  to  the  child. 
It  came,  without  hesitation,  only  keeping  its 
eyes  fixed  4>n  her  face. 

Jem  Norford  stood  by,  and  looked  on,  while 
the  woman  bent  down  to  bring  herself  upon  a 
level  with  the  child. 

"  Where  do  you  live?"  she  asked. 
"Here,"  wasth^reiOy.     "I  am  B^b4,"  and 
she  tucked  a  stray  rose  into  the  comer  of  her 
apron. 

Then  a  light  flashed  upon  Jem  Norton. 
.  "I'll  tell  you  where  she  comee  from,"  he  broke 
out.    "  She  belongs  to  the  people  at  the  lodge. 
The  man  who  came  to  ask  about  the  place,  said 
there  waa  a  chUd,  but  not  their  own." 
The  child  nodded,  and  smiled  at  him. 
"  Yes,  I  am  B^b4,  and  I  live  here,"  ehe  said, 
"in  Monsieur's  garden." 

Then  she  looked  up  at  the  pale  face  bending 
over  her.  All  at  once,  it  seemed  to  Norford  to 
have  become  a  very  pale  face,  indeed,  and  ha|^• 
gard,  in  spite  of  its  beanty.  And  she  spoke  to  it 
in  a  soft,  hushed  voice. 

"  Madame  is — is  tret  bdle^^*  she  said.     "  Mad- 
;  ame  is  tret  btUe"  and  she  touched  the  fair  cheek 
with  her  little  hand. 
The  woman  quite  started. 
"  Kiss  me,"  she  said,  suddenly.     "  Kiss  me-~ 
and  go  away." 

Whnn  the  child  lifted  her  lips  to  bestow  her 
caress,  it  was  returned  with  a  fervor  almost  im- 
passioned, and  then  Cicely  gave  her  a  little  push. 
"There,   take  your  roses  home,"  she  aaid. 
"  It  is  getting  dark." 

B^b6  turned  away  in  smiling  content,  and 
trotted  off  int-o  the  twilight. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they 
were  standing  alone  together,  and  Jem  was  con- 
scious that  his  companion  shook  from  head  to 
foot,  with  a  nervous  tremor. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 
"Qce,  what  is  it?" 
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She  had  been  watching  ih6  timall  figure  out  of 
sight,  and  she  turned  to  him  with  a  heavy  breath. 

**  It  is  nothing,"  she  answered.  **  It  is  no- 
thing, now.  Only,"  with  a  piteous  effort  at  a 
laugh,  *'  the  child  there  is  a  ghost." 


CHAPTER   II. 

Bbfobi  the  last  finishing  touch  was  gfren  to 
the  great  house,  its  master  had  drifted  into  a 
most  amiable  intimacy  with  B^b6.  A  certain 
degree  of  good-fellowship  was  established  be- 
tween them.  It  may  have  been  that  Jem  Nor- 
f»rd  was  a  child-lover  by  nature,  but  if  this  was 
the  ease,  the  sentiment  had  neyer  developed  it- 
self on  any  previous  occasion.  He  knew  nothing 
of  children  and  their  ways,  and  had  possibly 
scarcely  spoken  to  a  ehild  in  his  life ;  but  some- 
how he  managed  te  advance  steadily  in  the  es- 
teem of  this  little  one.  He  appeared  on  the 
threshold  of  the  lodge  a  few  dayB  after  his  first 
brief  interview  with  B6b6,  and  finding  that 
young  person  sitting  oa  the  step,  engaged,  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  daisy-chain,  intended  for 
the  personal  adornment  of  her  cat,  he  stopped 
short,  and  looked  down  at  her,  feeling  somewhat 
curious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  abash- 
ed at  her  sage  demeanor.  In  i^t,  it  was  B^b6 
be  had  come  to  see,  though  he  could  not  have 
told  why.  It  had  just  occurred  to  him,  as  he 
entered  the  gates,  that  he  should  like  to  see 
**the  youngster,"  and  so  he  turned  in.  But, 
having  arrived  at  this  point,  he  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  get  further.  He  would  have  felt  less  em- 
barrassed, perhaps,  if  the  child  had  belonged  to 
the  ordinary,  round,  rosy,  and  cherubic  order. 
Bat  she  did  not.  She  was  small,  and  fhiil,  and 
pale,  and  a  certain  seriousness  seemed  to  brood 
upon  her  little  fkce.  She  looked  too  old  for  her 
age,  and  too  sedate ;  even  her  attire  had  a  style 
of  its  own,  its  principal  feature  being  the  quaint 
black  blouse  and  white  cap,  worn  by  so  many  of 
the  French  working  classes.  The  white  cap  fit- 
ting round  her  face,  gave  her  a  more  serious  air 
still,  almost  the  air  of  an  infantine  nun  who  had 
abjured  the  world. 

" I  say,"  said  Jem,  at  last,  "  how  are  you?" 

She  recognised  him  at  once,  he  saw.    She 
dropped  her  daisy-chain. 

"  Where  is  the  beautifUl  Mademoiselle  t"  she 
asked. 

"  She's  a  very  long  way  fVom  here,"  replied 
Jem,  awkwardly. 

B€b6  pointed  up  the  gravel-walk. 

"  Will  she  not  live  there,  with  Monsieur— in 
the  big  house?" 

Jem  shilted  his  feet  uneasily,  and  reddened. 


**  No,"  he  said,  *'  she  wont.  But  she'll  come 
there.  She's  a  fWend  of  mine.  But,  I  say," 
hastily,  "  how  are  you?" 

B^b^  sighed,  and  returned  to  her  daisies. 

••  I  have  the  bad,  bad  head,  this  morning," 
she  answered.  **  It  aches.  I  wish  Mademoiselle 
had  come  with  you." 

"Why?"  asked  Jem. 

'*  She  is  good,"  said  B^b^.  '*  She  is  beautifal. 
Her  hands  are  soft,  and  she  kissed  me." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this,  in  which  Jem 
found  himself  somewhat  ignored.  But  as  he 
waited,  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  liim.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  forth  a 
bright,  new  shilling. 

"  See  here,  little  'un,"  he  said,  '*  here's  some- 
thing to  buy  snaps  with — ginger." 

Then  B€M  was  plainly  moved.    It  was  such  a 
new  shilling,  Sebright  and  alluring.  She  glanced 
i  at  it,  and  then  at  Jem,  and  rose,  and  called  to 
:  some  one  in  the  house  in  a  shrill,  little  voice, 

"  Julie  !  Julie  !" 

The  Julie  in  question,  who  was  a  plump  young 
French  woman,  and  no  other  than  the  gate- 
keeper's wife,  appeared  upon  the  spot  as  soon 
as  she  could  make  her  way  f^om  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  and  seeing  Norford,  over- 
whelmed him  with  pretty  apologies  for  keeping 
him  waiting.  She  had  been  cutting  vegetables 
for  her  soup,  and  had  not  seen  or  heard  Mon- 
sieur, sbe  said. 

**  But  I  haven't  been  waiting,"  said  Norford. 
**  I  didn  t  want  anything.  I  was  talking  to-^ 
what's  her  name  ?  What  m  her  name?" 

**We  have  always  called  her  B^b^,"  replied 
the  woman.  "She  does  not  know  any  other  name, 
but,"  dropping  her  voice,  abruptly,  "she  was 
baptized,  of  course,  and  tlie  name  I  gave  hex 
was  Cecilie." 

**  Cecilie,"  said  Norford.  "That's  pretty  near 
Cicely,  by  Jove.     She's  not  your's,  is  she?" 

No,  she  was  not  their's,  but  like  their  own, 
nevertheless.  She  had  no  parents,  and  was  all 
alone  in  the  world;  and  they  had  cared  for 
her  firom  the  first.   Would  Monsieur  be  seated? 

No,  Monsieur  would  not.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  take  a  turn  through  the  house.  And  then, 
with  a  clumsy  off-handedness,  he  displayed  the 
new  shilling. 

"I've  been  telling  her  she  could  buy  snapi 
with  that,"  he  said.  "  She's  a  queer  little  fish. 
Let  her  spend  it,  and  let  her  run  about  the  place, 
and  do  what  she  pleases.  She  won't  hurt  no. 
thing.    Good-day,  ma'am." 

He  touched  his  hat,  and  strode  away ;  but  be* 
fore  he  had  taken  many  steps,  he  heard  pattering 
feet,  and  a  small  hand  plucked  at  his  coat.    It 
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was  B^b4,  and  she  raised  herself  upon  her  two 
tips  with  an  unmistakable  meaning.  Two  or 
three  seconds  elapsed  before  Norford  summoned 
courage  to  bend  down ;  and  having  done  so,  he 
lifted  his  head,  with  a  very  red  face. 

"  You're  a  queer  fish,"  he  said.  **  Good-by, 
young  'un,  an'  much  obleeged/'  and  he  walked 
away,  flushed  and  hurried. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  acquaintance, 
and  the  rapidity  and  steadiness  of  its  progress 
was  wonderful. 

The  time  came  when  Korford  neyer  passed  the 
lodge  without  stopping  to  exchange  a  word  with  the 
child,  or  hand  her  some  trifle — a  flaming  picture- 
book,  or  a  toy,  or  a  toothsome  token  of  fHendly 
feeling,  all  of  which  B^b^  received  with  demon- 
strations of  gratitude.  She  was  never  very  talka- 
tive, but  Norford  found  her  a  peculiarly  attractive 
companion.  She  got  into  the  habit  of  following 
him  about  the  house  and  grounds  like  a  dog. 
She  seemed  at  least  to  consider  him  her  own 
personal  property,  and  people  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  Jem  Norford  roaming  about 
the  place  with  the  small  figure  by  his  side,  or 
trotting  at  his  heels  composedly. 

**  A  curious  freak !"  observers  remarked. 

"Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  a  bad  one!"  added 
the  Squire,  devoutly. 

It  was  a  nondescript  crowd  enough,  whose 
carriages  rolled  up  the  drive  on  the  night  of  Jem 
Norford* 8  house-warming.  There  were  handsome 
fiices  and  haggard  ones;  coarse  faces  and  sin- 
gularly refined  ones.  There  were  men  and  wo- 
men who  were  both  young  and  old ;  but  there 
was  not  a  Floxhamite  among  them,  and  there 
was  not  a  face  which  had  not  a  suggestion  of 
hardness  in  its  lines,  whether  it  was  fair  or  faded. 
The  men  were  well-dressed  men,  and  the  women 
carried  their  silks,  and  velvet,  and  lace,  as  if 
they  were  used  to  their  splendor.  The  hand- 
somest woman  of  all  was  the  latest  arrival.  A 
small,  dark  Brougham,  whose  servants  wore  the 
simplest  of  liveries,  drove  up  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  Jem  Norford  himself  appeared  on  the 
spot  to  meet  its  occupant.  A  sweet,  cold  face, 
and  a  blaze  of  diamonds,  shone  out  upon  him 
from  the  darkness  into  the  light,  and  then  the 
woman,  ascending  the  steps,  stood  smiling  faintly 
at  the  greeting  of  her  host. 

"  By  Jove,  Cicely  I**  he  exclaimed.  "How  well 
you  look  !** 

"Well?"  she  answered.  "Or  handsome? 
Which  is  it?" 

"It's  handsome,"  he  confessed,  "now  I  come 
to  look  at  you  again.  It's  not  well.  You're 
white,  by  Jove — under " 

"  Under  the  rouge,"  she  ended  for  him,  with 
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a  laugh.  "  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  the  truth 
to  me,  Jem,  but  don't  tell  the  oth^r  women." 

She  laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  his  arm,  and 
he  led  her  forward.  As  they  passed  the  half- 
opened  door  of  one  of  the  rooms,  she  started 
back,  and  uttered  an  eiclamation. 

"What  frightened  you?"  asked  Jem.  "You 
look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

*<  ^ere  is  that  child  again !"  she  answered. 
"  What  is  it  doing  here  ?  It  put  its  head  out  of 
the  door,  and  startled  me." 

And  sure  enough,  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
slowly,  to  its  full  width,  and  Bdb^  stood  upon 
the  threshold,  wide-eyed,  black-bloused,  white- 
capped,  and  grave  as  usual. 

Jem  laughed,  half-conftisedly. 

"  Halloo  t"  he  said.  "  Td  forgotten  her  in  the 
row  and  bustle.  She's  a  friend  of  mine  by  this 
time,  Cicely.  We're  good  friend's,  me  and  B6b5. 
Ain't  we,  youngster?  I  told  the  lodge-keeper  to 
bring  her  up  to  the  house,  an'  let  her  sec  the 
finery  on  the  quiet.  I  say,  shrimp,  how  do  you 
like  it?" 

But  Cicely  hurried  him  past  the  child,  in  spite 
of  his  inclination  to  stop. 

"Never  mind  stopping  to  talk  to  her,"  she 
said.  "  You  will  be  missed,  and  the  child  looks 
half-frightened.  Children  don't  always  like  to 
be  noticed  by  strangers." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  stranger  to  her,"  returned 
Jem,  interested  in  the  subject,  as  Cicely  had 
never  seen  him  interested  in  anything  before. 
"  She's  not  afraid  of  me,  by  George  1  No  more 
than  I'm  afraid  of  her.  Fact  is,"  sheepishly, 
and  dropping  his  voice.  "  Pact  is,  I  don't  know 
but  what  I  am  a  bit  afraid  of  her  now  an'  then. 
I  don't  know  much  about  youngsters,  but  I  don't 
fancy  as  she's  like  the  most  on  'em.  Dangcd  if 
she  doesn't  say  her  prayers  night  an'  momin', 

an*  sing  hymn-tunes  as  well ;  an'— an' '*  his 

laugh  quite  an  unsteady  aflair.  **■  One  day  she 
asked  me  who  I  said  mine  to.  It  upset  me  a  bit, 
you  see,  seein'  as  she  looked  so  innocent  about 
it,  an*  I  didn't  know  what  to  say." 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  Cicely. 

"  Told  her  as  I  didn't  have  no  one  to  say  'em 

to ;  an'  then WeM,  hanged  if  she  didn't  tell 

me  I'd  better  say  'em  to  her,  and  wanted  me  to 
kneel  down  an'  say  'em  then  an'  there.  I  don't 
know  how  I  should  have  got  out  of  it,  if  it  hadn't 
have  been  for  her  mother." 

"  Then  she  has  a  mother?" 

"  A  kind  of  one,"  said  Jem.  "  Her  own  mo- 
ther's dead,  but  the  woman  as  keeps  her  is  a 
good  soul,  though  she  is  French,  and  has  a  fur- 
rin'  religion." 

Men  and  women  glanced  at  the  two  as  they 
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entered  the  room^  some  smilingly,  tome  angrily, 
8)me  with  bold  and  ready  admiration.  But  no 
■ign  of  any  feeling  displayed  itself  in  the  cold 
f  loe  at  Norford's  side.  Jem  himself  looked  for  a 
moment  both  awkward  and  qonaciooa.  His  skin 
reddened,  and  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  ap> 
pear  at  ease.  Ignorant  as  he  was,  he  knew  just 
how  contemptuously  two  or  three  pairs  of  coldly 
smiling  ejes  were  fixed  on  him.  He  quite  under- 
stood the  half  sneer,  cleverly  uttered  under 
breath  by  the  men  who  spent  his  money,  and  the 
women  who  accepted  his  hospitality,  and  laughed 
at  him.  He  was  sharp  enough  to  know  they  did 
laugh,  and  that  even  the  most  honest  of  them 
had  their  jest  at  his  expense.  But  not  Cicely — 
not  Cicely,  who  made  no  professions,  and  no 
graceful  speeches,  and  who  was  cold  and  bitter 
when  she  chose,  without  pretence.  No  man  had 
ever  dared  to  sneer  at  him  in  Cicely's  pre- 
sence, after  the  first  had  tried  it. 

*<  Don't  say  such  things  as  that  to  me/'  she 
had  said,  fixing  her  icy  glance  upon  him.  '*  It 
does  not  suit  me  to  hear  them.  He  is  not  a  liar, 
and  he  is  not  a  braggart  coward.  His  life  is  bad 
and  riotous,  but  you  know  there  are  men  who 
would  scarcely  find  it  safe  to  compare  records 
with  him.  As  for  me,  shall  I  tell  you  that  there 
have  been  moments  when  I  have  been  tempted 
to  respect  him,  by  comparison  7  No  one  else  has 
so  tempted  me." 

Perhaps  her  pride  and  beauty  acted  as  a  slight 
restraint  upon  the  less  refined  of  the  company, 
and  held  them  in  check.  The  outward  demeanor 
of  the  guests  would  possibly  have  surprised  re- 
spectable Floxhamites,  who  rather  expected  that 
the  Norford  festivities  would  be,  alter  a  manner. 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  especially  after  supper. 

The  gayety  was  at  its  height,  and  Cicely  was 
looking  on  with  a  wearied  air,  when  she  felt 
something  touch  her  elbow  timidly,  and,  turning 
round,  she  saw  that  a  strange  element  had  inter- 
duced  itself  among  them,  the  most  incongruous 
of  all  elements  in  such  an  assemblage — the  child, 
B^b6,  who  stood  looking  up  into  her  faoe 
with  earnest  admiration  and  evident  confidence. 
Of  course,  the  rest  saw  her,  too,  the  next  mo- 
ment; and  at  the  discovery  of  the  quaint, 
childish  figure,  a  shout  of  loud  laughter  broke 
forth. 

But  Cicely  did  not  laugh.  There  was  in  her 
fjice  a  suggestion  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  a 
kind  of  startled  pain  and  surprise. 

"  How  has  she  found  her  way  into  the  room?" 
she  said,  hurriedly,  to  Norford.  •*  She  has  no 
right  here.  Send  her  away.  She  ought  to  be 
in  bed.     What  do  her  people  mean?" 

*'  No,  don't  send  her  away,"  cried  one  of  the 


men.    <' Make  her  talk  1    Let  her  stay!    This  is 
a  new  sensation." 

**Sead  her  away  1"  eommanded  Cicely,  in  aa 
impatient  undertone^ 

But  B^b^  was  too  sure  of  her  position  in  the 
household.  Her  familiarity  with  its  master  had 
accustomed  her  to  its  splendor,  and  she  was  not 
afraid  of  the  glitter  and  many  faces. 

Her  sweet  treble  piped  out  clear  and  distinctly 
above  the  amused  clamor. 

"I  came  to  find  Mademoiselle,"  she  said. 
**  The  pretty  Mademoiselle.    I  saw  her." 

Norford  laughed  in  open  delight  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  proteg^. 

"  That's  her,  all  over !"  he  said.  *'  She  never 
forgets  nothin'.  She's  took  a  fancy  te  yoR, 
Cicely,  that's  plain." 

"  I  wanted  to  see  Mademoiselle,"  announced 
B4b^  again.  "  She  is  beautiful,  and  the  pretiy 
beads  on  her  neck  shine  so  I  I  know  who  Made- 
moiselle is,"  she  added,  nodding  her  head  confi- 
dently. 

*' WhoT'  asked  Norfcrd,  tossing  her  a  bunoh 
of  grapes.     *  *  Let' s  hear.' ' 

"I  know  I"  with  another  nod.  <<She  is  the 
sister  of  Monsieur.     His  sister." 

A  slight  laugh  broke  out  round  the  table,  and 
died  out  awkwardly.  A  scarlet  flush  started  to 
Cicely's  cheek,  and  then  paled. 

**  She  is  Monsieur's  sister,"  repeated  the  child. 
<<She  came  to  see  Monsieur's  house,  and  she 
kissed  me.  And  Monsieur  said  her  name  was 
Cicelle.  I  know.  Mademoiselle,  why  do  you  not 
kiss  me  again?'* 

Cicely  bent  and  touched  her  cheek  lightly  with 
her  lips.  B4b^  put  both  hands  upon  her  silken 
lap,  and  looked  up  at  her,  reassured. 

"  May  I  stay  ?"  she  asked.  **  If  £  may,  I  will 
sing  for  you.     I  sing  for  Monsieur  often." 

A  sort  of  hush  fell  upon  the  company.  The 
novelty  of  the  situation  impressed  them,  and 
something  in  the  look  of  the  two  feces  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

<*  Don't  let  her  I"  said  Jem,  in  sudden  pro- 
test. **Bhe  sings  them  things  they  sing  in 
churches  an' — "  with  a  glance  round  which 
defied  even  the  suggestion  of  a  sneer — **this 
isn't  a  church." 

Cicely  answered  him  with  a  slow,  bitter  smile. 

"  Nay,  don't  stop  her  I"  she  said.  "  It  won't 
hurt  us,  nor  her,  thank  Heaven  I  Let  her  think 
well  of  us,  if  she  will.  Sing  your  hymn,  B^b^ — 
even  to  us." 

B6b^  was  quite  ready.  It  was  her  habit  to 
sing  to  Jem,  and  she  knew  no  fear.  She  had  a 
staid  fancy  that  she  mu^t  pay  her  fee  of  admis- 
sion  to  this  enchanted  land ;  and  so,  holding  her 
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grapes  in  her  Mouse,  and  fixing  her  gaie  on 
Cicely,  she  sang,  with  the  Toioe  of  a  bird,  while 
Jem  played  nenrooaly  with  the  handle  of  his 
knife,  and  Gioely  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  aad  Uetened. 

O,  Df an  I  nui  boaehe  balboretfe, 
Ce  aom,  des  angot  ndonC^, 
Ub  en&nt  mime  est  ttouU 
Daos  le  cho&ur  qui  U  glorifle. 

On  dU  que  c*mt  toi  qui  produi* 
Lea  fleun  dont  le  jardiae  ae  par^, 
£t  quo  Sana  tof,  toi^oun  ATare 
I«  merger  a'anntt  point  de  paita. 

Donne  anx  malades  te  sant^ 
An  mandioaot  le  pain  qae*ll  pleon 
▲  rorphelio  mie  de  menre 
An  priwnoier  la  liberty. 

Her  hymn  finished,  B^b^  tamed  her  attention 
to  her  grapes,  feeling  that  she  had  done  all  that 
eoold  be  required  of  her.  She  was  a  practical 
little  body,  upon  the  whole,  with  a  simple  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  things  of  life.  She  turned 
naturally  to  Jem,  and  leaned  against  his  knee, 
eigoying  her  prise  at  her  leisure,  and  answering 
his  forced  smiles  with  complacence. 

The  men  and  women  who  had  listened  to  her 
song,  sat  in  uneasy  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
There  may  hare  been  those  among  them  who  felt 
some  long,  untouched  cord  thrill  anew  and 
strongly,  but  they  were  not  prone  to  emotional 
display;  and,  after  a  brief  and  rather  tiying 
pause,  laughter  and  jest  struggled  to  the  surface, 
and  reigned  predominant.  It  is  easier  to  laugh 
than  to  weep — always. 

When  reaction  had  fully  set  in,  B^b^  was  half- 
forgotten,  save  by  Korford,  who  had,  in  truth, 
understood  nothing  of  her  innocent  piping,  save 
its  subtle  thrill  and  purity. 

''  I  dont  know  what  it  means,"  he  had  said, 
in  a  low  ▼oice,  to  Cicely.  «« I  ncTer  do,  unless 
she  tells  me  in  her  way ;  bat  I  know  it  goes 
through  a  chap  somehow." 

Almost  before  the  echo  died  out  in  the  room, 
CHcely's  chair  was  empty.  She  rose  silently,  and 
was  gone  before  any  one  but  Norford  was  aware 
of  her  intention. 

Jem  stood  staunchly  by  his  protog^,  and  let 
her  amuse  herself  as  she  would,  until  she  was 
tired.  It  did  not  take  long  to  tire  her.  In 
course  of  half  an  hour  there  was  a  significant 
silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  white 
cap  nodded  forward  until  it  rested  on  Jem's 
knee,  and  B4b6  was  asleep.  Jem  stooped  grarely, 
and  picked  her  up.  He  carried  her  out  of  the 
room,  and  into  the  senrant's  hall,  to  the  great 
alarm  and  confusion  of  the  bewildered  Julie. 

"  Sainted  mother  1"  exclaimed  the  latter.  «*  I 
left  the  child  asleep  hours  ago,  on  the  hearth- 


rug, in  the  housekeeper's  room.  Men  Bieu! 
how  could  such  a  calamity  have  come  about? 
The  wicked  one  must  have  awakened  and  strayed 
away.     Pardon,  Monsieur,  a  thousand  pardons." 

"  She's  done  no  harm,"  remarked  Norford. 
"  Put  her  to  bed  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Don't  carry 
her  out  into  the  night  air ;"  and  he  delivered  her 
over,  with  tender  care  and  deliberateness. 

Then  he  went  in  search  of  Cicely.  But  she 
was  not  in  the  house,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
went  ont  into  the  grounds  that  he  found  her — 
a  white  figure,  crouching  in  the  darkness  and 
dew,  upon  a  rustic  seat,  beneath  a  tree. 

She  raised  herself  at  his  approach,  shivering 
and  impatient. 

"  There  was  no  need  to  eome,"  she  said.  "  I 
came  here  to  be  alone." 

"  It's  too  cold  for  you,  Cicely,"  he  ventured. 

"  Yes,  it's  cold,"  she  answered.  "  I  wish  it 
was  Death's  cold,"  she  added,  through  her  closed 
teeth. 

Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  with  her  mood, 
Norford  remained  silent.  He  was  something  un- 
strung himself,  also.  The  noise  and  laughter 
inside  jarred  upon  him.  He  wished  it  was  all 
over,  and  his  guests  had  left  him.  Money  and 
power  had  not  brought  him  all  he  had  fancied 
they  would  bring.  Grandeur,  in  prospective,  had 
been  much  pleasanter  than  its  reality.  After  all, 
what  did  these  "chaps"  inside  care  for  him, 
when  his  wine  was  drunk,  and  his  suppers  were 
things  of  the  past.  Somehow,  "and  a  queer 
crank  it  was,"  as  he  put  it  mentally,  the  child 
that  lay  asleep  in  one  of  his  luxurious  rooms, 
had  moved  him  to  a  vague  feeling  of  disgust  with 
his  life  and  belongings. 

"  Cicely,"  he  said,  at  last,  slowly,  and  as  if 
questioning  himself  even  as  he  spoke,  "  seems  to 
me  as  we're  both  out  of  sorts  with  things  in  the 
same  way." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  sad  and  weariedly.  She 
understood  him  as  few  women  would  have  done. 
They  were  very  far  apart,  and  yet  they  were 
akin,  in  a  certain  sense,  after  all. 

'*  No,"  she  answered,  "  not  quite  in  the  same 
wayl  Mine's  a  bitterer  way  than  your's,  Jem ; 
it's  a  woman's  way." 

"Well,"  admitted  Jem,  "happen  it  is  harder 
lines  for  a  woman;  but  I  don't  know,"  and  he 
plucked  uneasily  at  the  twigs  upon  the  tree's 
trunk,  and  crushed  the  leaves  in  his  hand. 

"You  see."  he  added,  slowly  still,  "Life's 
Ufe  an'— seems  like  when  it's  over— it's  done 
with— such  lives  as  ours.  It's  queer  a  chap 
doesn't  feel  that  way  about— such  as  her,"  nod- 
ding his  head  toward  the  house, 
i     There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  thwi, 
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with  a  sudden  movemeat,  the  woman  flung  her- 
self into  her  former  position,  and  burst  into 
fierce  weeping. 

'*  Such  as  she  I"  she  cried.  *'  A  child— a  child 
who  prays,  and  sings  hymns.  And  onoe — once 
it  was  so  with  me.  And  I  might  strlTC,  and  pray, 
and  groyei  in  the  dust,  and  I  could  not  bring  it 
back,  for  it  is  lost  forever,  foreyerl  Oh,  my 
God  1  If  there  is  a  God  to  hear  me,  crush  my 
life  out  now,  and  let  that  be  the  end." 

It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  see — this  agony  of 
despair,  which,  even  in  its  mildest  depths,  re- 
belled against  itself.  Mere  life  must  have  been 
such  a  bliss  to  this  creature  once;  and  now, 
enly  to  know  that  death  would  come  swiftly,  and 
be  the  very  end  1 

Even  Jem  Norford  felt  a  tremor  seiie  him. 

"  Don't,  Cicely,"  he  said.  "  Don't  say  it,  my 
girl — don*t." 

*<  See,"  clenching  her  hand,  and  shaking  firom 
head  to  foot,  **  that  child's  song  dragged  me  to 
the  gates  of  Hell.  And  the  name  she  called  me — 
the  old  name.  I  thought  I  should  never  hear  it 
again.  The  only  man  I  ever  loved  used  to  call 
me  Cecilia — Cecilia ;  and  he  was  a  villain.  And 
to  hear  it  from  such  lips  as  hers  I  Cecilia — Ce- 
cilia, after  all  these  years  1" 

*'  The  man  you  loved  ?"  said  Norford. 

**  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  I  am  a  French 
woman.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it.  France  seems 
so  far  away — as  far  away  as  the  rest." 

For  a  few  minutes  she  seemed  to  forget  her- 
self, and  Norford  stood  by  in  helpless  silence. 
Rough  and  untutored  he  might  be,  but  not  awk- 
ward enough  to  trouble  her  with  further  qued- 
tioning.  He  had  a  fancy  that  she  *^  needed  to  be 
let  alone,"  and  so  he  waited.    At  last  she  rose. 

**  I  won't  go  back  to  the  house,"  she  said. 
"  Let  them  think  what  they  choose.  I  want 
purer  air,  for  a  while,  to-night.  I  could  not 
breathe  in  there.  Order  the  carriage,  and  Imng 
me  a  wrap,  and  I  will  get  in  at  the  door." 

When  he  had  obeyed  her  commands,  lind  she 
was  seated  in  the  carriage,  she  bent  forward, 
and  spoke  to  him  abruptly. 

< '  Give  me  your  hand,' '  she  commanded.  '*  Both 
of  them." 

He  gave  them,  with  clumsy  readiness ;  and  she 
held  them  for  a  moment,  in  a  grasp  stronger 
than  he  could  have  imagined  her  capable  of. 

"If  we  were  both  better,  or  both  worse,"  she 
said,  "  life  would  look  easier  to  us  ;  but  we  are 
just  what  we  are,  and  there  it  stands." 

She  let  his  hands  drop,  and  turned  her  face 
away,  as  if  she  did  not  wish  him  to  see  it. 

*•  Tell  them  to  drive  on.  And,  good-night," 
she  added. 


CHAPTER   III, 

As  time  went  on,  Floxham  found  still  more 
cause  for  wonder,  at  the  qui«t  which  reigned 
over  the-  new  estaMisbment,  whose  evil  influ- 
ence they  had  so  feared.  There  were  no  Bacchan- 
alian feastings  within  its  walls,  and  few  disrepu- 
table strangers  visited  it.  It  appered,  upon  the 
whole,  that,  notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  his 
announcement,  that  he  intended  to  e^joy  himself 
in  his  own  way,  Jem  Norford  was  leading  as 
regular  and  dull  a  life  as  respectability  could 
wish.  He  staid  much  at  home,  and  was  actually 
sober  for  weeks  together.  The  foundiy  stood 
aghast  at  the  startling  temperateness  of  his  hab- 
its, and  shook  its  head  in  private,  feeling  that 
such  defection  trom  general  rules  boded  no  good. 
**  SummatB  up,"  was  the  verdict.  **  He*s  noan 
himsel'.  Happen  th'  chap's  goin'  to  take  apple- 
plexy .  He*  s  just  the  build  for  it,  ftir  aw  the  world. 
He's  always  lived  a  regular  loife  op  to  this  start; 
takin'  his  spree  ivery  bit  or  so,  and  theer*s  nowt 
so  dangerous  as  changin'  a  6hap's  settle' t  ways." 

**  Happen  he's  Inn.  convarted,"  suggested  one 
individual,  slyly. 
•  A  shout  of  laiif^ter  greeted  this  happy  thought. 

"  Now  tha's  gettln'  it.  He's  Just  the  build  fhr 
that,  sure  enow—- Jem  Norford.  That  'ud  go 
harder  wi'  him  than  appleplexy.  He's  not  o'  th' 
reet  breed  to  tak'  it  koindly." 

They  were  neither  altogether  right,  nor  alto- 
gether wrong.  It  was  not  conversion  that  was 
working  in  Jem  Norford' s  breast ; '  but  the  ftust 
was,  he  had  arrived  at  a  mental  halting-plaoe. 
Reaction  had  set  in,  and  for  the  present  his  past 
I  pleasure  palled  upon  him.  He  had  outlived  the 
:  day  for  plunging  headlong  into  the  vortex  of 
;  pleasure,  and  manhood  brought  with  it  certain 
;  penalties  of  satiety  and  oecasional  distate.  Some- 
i  times  he  was  glad  to  stand  aloof,  and  let  things 
;  drop.  In  such  hours  as  these,  the  quiet  of  the 
;  great,  lonely,  luxurious  house  suited  him,  and 
I  he  felt  a  longing  fbr  some  innocent  companion- 
>  ship.  So  he  took  to  B6b^,  and  grew  fonder  of 
I  her  than  even  he  himself  knew.  The  servants 
;  had  strange  tales  to  tell  of  the  whimsical  famili- 
i  arily  which  had  established  itself  between  them. 
;  B^b€  spent  many  an  hour  in  the  wonderftil 
i  rooms ;  she  even  dined  often  at  the  stately 
\  table. 

**  Blessed  if  she  isn't  more  at  home  than  me," 
he  would  say,  laughing  loudly.     **  She   might 
have  been  used  to  it  all  her  life.     She  keeps  a 
I  chap  in  countenance,  an  she's  company  too." 

She  was  **  company"  for  him.  Some  leaven 
working  in  the  small  brain  made  her  comprehent 
sion  of  things  quick  in  a  fashion  of  its  own — 
quicker  than  her  hosts.    She  was  not  afhdd  of 
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the  pictures.  She  asked  questions  about  them, 
and  finding  Jem^s  knowledge  of  art  limited,  she 
applied  to  JuUe.  fihe  was .  parMcularlj  inter- 
ested in  a  copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

<'She  was  good,  so  good,  you  s%y,V  was  her 
remark.    "  I  want  to  be  good  too." 

Still  she  did  not  belong  to  the  order  of  ethe- 
real children,  this  young  devoted.  Her  ytews  of 
life  were  chiefly  practical  ones ;  she  was  devout, 
as  she  had  been  trikined  to  be ;  she  was  a  child. 


and  therefore  severely  pure  in  a  child's  simpli-  \  structions." 


city  and  ignorance  of  wrong.  It  was  because 
she  was  a  child  that  she  had  touched  Jem's 
heart,  and  made  herself  a  place  within  it. 


'  There*s  some  as  takes  to  dogs,  an'  some  as    low  as  it  was,  filled  the  hearer  with  awe. 


takes  to  horses,"  reflected  he,  philosophically. 
"  An'  I've  noticed  as  it's  chiefly  chaps  as  has 
nothin'  in  particular  to  set  their  minds  on.  I've 
taken  to  a  child.  A  fellow  must  have  his  whim, 
an'  a  child's  mine." 

But  he  was  not  allowed  io  indulge  in  it  long. 
The  child's  constitution  was  a  frail  one,  as  her 
ill-developed  frame  and  small  &ce  would  have 
told  the  most  ordinary  observer.  She  was  prone 
to  strange,  nnchildish  ailments ;  and  all  juvenile 
tmls  went  hardly  with  her.  The  **  bad,  bad 
head,"  of  which  she  had  spoken  to  Jem  at  their 
first  interview,  was  one  of  her  chief  troubles. 
It  came  upon  her  often,  and  upon  such  occasions 
she  would  sit,  pale  and  silent,  answering  all 
questions  with  painful  gravity.  *'  It's  the  bad 
head.  Monsieur,"  she  would  say  to  l^rford^  **  I 
must  be  quiet." 

One  morning,  as  he  passed  the  lodge,  the  white 
cap  was  not  within  sight,  and  Julie  came  to  the 
door,  looking  troubled  and  fatigued. 

*<  It's  the  '  bad  head'  again,  Monsieur,"  she 
said :  "  bat  tlu9  time  it  is  worse  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  laid  not  down,  last  night,  her  pain  was 
so  great.  It  is  a  strange  malady  for  .so  young  a 
child.  My  husband  has  gone  for  the  doctor.  I 
begin  to  feel  alarmed." 

On  his  return  from  the  foun^iy,  Norford 
stopped  in  the  Tillage  and  purchased  a  wonder- 
fiil  doU,  attired  in  gauxe  and  tinsel.  It  was  the 
best  floxham  afforded,  and  was  considered  a 
work  of  art,  though,  its  price  being  above  the 
capabilities  of  its  admirers'  pockets,  it  had  sim- 
pered from  its  window  full  many  a  weary  day. 

"She'll  like  this,"  he  said,  with  some  pardon- 
able pride.  **  It  was  only  last  week  as  she  was 
complaining  of  her  old  one's  nose.  This  '11  quite 
set  her  up  when  she  sees  iL'* 

There  was  a  light  burning  in  the  house  when 
he  entered  it,  and  a  man  was  bending  over  the 
narrow,  white  bed,  while  Julie  stood  near,,  tear- 
ful and  snbdtfed.  The  parcel  felt  suddenly  heavier 


than  he  had  found  it  before.  Norford  stopped 
short. 

"  Halloo  I"  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath. 

The  total,  who  bent  o^er  the  bed,  raised  him- 
self, and  gave  Norford  a  curt  bow. 

*'  It's  a  bad  case,"  he  said,  brusquely,  and  as 
if  he  had  few  words  to  spare.  "Brain,  you 
know;  and  brain's  always  a  bad  business,'' 
Theif  to  Julie,  "  If  you  will  step  into  the  next 
room  with  me,  madam,  I  will  elaborate  my  in- 


They  went  into  the  a4ioining  room,  leaving 
Jem  alone  with  the  child.  She  was  lying  quite 
motionless,  uttering  little  moans,  and  their  sound. 


"There — there's  something  wrong  up  with 
her,"  he  said.  "What  is  it?  She  was  never 
like  this  before." 

He  unwrapped  the  doll,  and  stooped  down, 
over  her  pillow. 

"  Young  un  1"  he  said.  "  I  say,  B6h4  I" 
Almost  immediately  he  drew  back,  startled 
and  awed  by  the  utter  unresponsiveness  of  the 
childish  face.  She  nether  heard  nor  saw  him. 
The  little  moans  went  on ;  the  half-closed  lids 
did  not  even  tremble. 

"She  doesn't  hear  me,"  aa;d  Jem,  standing 
upright  again.     "  She  doesn't  hear  me." 

He  could  scarcely  realize  the  truth,  even  though 
it  was  BO  plain  a  one.  Who  of  us  has  not  felt  the 
slow,  creeping  ^we  of  a  familiar  face,  which  is  not 
what  it  was  but  yesterday;  which  has  drilled 
out  of  our  reach,  and  neither  sees  nor  hears. 

He  still  stood  by  the  bedside  when  JuUe  re- 
entered. 

"  She  doesn't  hear  me^"  he  said,  with  a  half- 
bewildered  look. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  She  does  not  hear 
you,  Monsieur.". 

As.fhe  approached  the  bed,  and  touched  the 
child's  hi^tds,  Julie  burst  into  sudden  tears. 

"  I  have  not  thought  that  she  would  die,"  she 
said.  "She  was  always  fhbil;  but  I  have  not 
thought  that  «he  would  die.  And  she  has  been 
to  me  as  my  own,  from  the  first  hour." 

"  Die  J"  said  Norford.     "  She  isn't ** 

He  was  startled  beyond  measure.  Yesterday 
morning  she  had  nodded  to  him,  from  her  usual 
stand  on  the  steps ;  and  here  was  her  doll,  in  all 
her  tinsel  finery!  He  glanced  fVom  the  painted 
cheeks,  and  round,  wide-awake  eyes,  to  the  child- 
face  on  the  pillow. 

"I  bought  this  thing  for  her,  on  my  way 
home,"  he  said.     "  Nay,  I  can't  believe  that." 

He  could  not  believe  it  wholly,  even  when  she 
told  him  that  the  medical  man  had  given  her  no 
hope  whatever. 
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"  ril  send  for  anotlier/'  returned  Norfbrd,  has-  ; 
tily.  "I'll  send  to  London  for  one-— a  regular 
nob.  She  shan'  t  want  for  nothln*  motiey  eian  bring. 
I'm  set  on  her,  missisi.  I  tell  jou  I  nerer  took  to 
anything  in  my  life  as  IWe  took  to  her.  She 
shan't  die  if  Jem  Norford*s  money  can  buy  life 
for  her."  And  he  passed  liiis  hands,  in  a  hur- 
ried, emotional  caress,  over  the  childish  head. 
"I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  see  her  open  her  eyes, 
and  laugh  at  Miss,  there,"  with  a  jerk  at  the  doll, 
who  sat  staring  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

**  Monsieur  is  very  generous,"  said  JuHe, 
shedding  more  tears.  **  Monsieur  has  the  kind 
heart." 

He  had.  All  the  great  house  contidned  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  invalid-twines, 
kitchen-fUmiture,  servants. 

So  everybody  knew,  next  day,  that  Norford 
had  Bent  to  London  for  a  grtot  physician,  and 
had  given  orders  to  his  household  to  consider 
themselves  at  the  service  of  the  gate-keeper's 
wife ;  all  for  the  sake  of  the  waif  that  lay,  be- 
tween life  and  death,  in  the  little  house. 

**Ai  if  she  wur  his  own  flesh  an'  blood,"  it 
was  said.  "He's  a  cranky  chap  to  mak'out, 
Jem  Norford;  an'  he's  not  haaf  bod  i'  the  lohg 
run,  ftir  a'  his  marlocks." 

The  great  physician  came  In  state,  evidently 
bewildered  at  such  a  turn  of  affiiirs.  He  was 
received  at  tlie  great  house,  end  entertained 
there,  and  escorted  by  Norford  to  the  lodge. 

"  It's  a  little  lass  I've  set  my  mind  on  saving," 
Mdd  Norford,  unwontedly  excited,  and  almost 
pale  with  fbeling.  "  Sltve  her  I"  laying  a  heavy 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  great  man.  '*  Save 
her,  and  set  her  up  again,  and  send  in  yonr  bill, 
and  Jem  Norford's  good  fur  it,  whether  it's  three 
HgQres  or  four." 

But,  important  a  personage  as  he  was,  the 
great  man  could  do  no  more  than  the  little  one 
had  done.  He  looked  at  the  changed  Ace,  and 
asked  questions,  and  looked  again ;  and  at  last 
fihook  his  head. 

«« My  dear  sir,"  he  said  to  Norford,  "I  am 
deeply  grieved,  but  I  may  as  well  ten  you  the 
truth.  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  here. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done."  And  he  laid  the 
child's  hand  down  on  the  coverlet  Again. 

'•Notliing?"  echoed  Norford.  "Nothing,  man?" 

"  Nothing.  With  children  like  this  one  life  is 
never  long.  The  end  is  at  work  fW)m  the  first. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time." 

When  Norford  came  back  to  the  lodge,  having 
seen  the  great  man  on  his  way  to  more  important 
duties,  in  a  more  important  field,  he  found 
Julie  in  tears.  The  doll  still  sat  propped  against 
the  bed's  foot,  staring  at  Mh6,  who  lay  upon  her 


back,  her  cap  pnshed  of  her  curly  head,  her  eyes 
wide  open,  and  wandering. 

«  Bo  not  go,  Monsienr,"  said  JnHe,  seeing  him 

draw  back.     "  Do  not  go.     I  have There  Is 

Bometliing  I  would  aay  to  you.'* 

**  The  pretty  Mademobelle  1"  murmured  B€b€, 
from  her  pillow.  "  The  siMer  of  Monsieur  1 
Where  is  she?  The  bead*  npon  her  neck  shine. 
I  must  have  them,  Monsieur, ." 

The  woman  rose,  pale  and  trembling,  as  if 
moved  by  some  pdwerfhl  emotion. 

"Bo  not  mind  her,"  she  said.  "It  is  not 
often  90.    She  does  not  see  ns." 

She  was  very  much  shaken  by  the  iat  whieb 
had  gone  forth,  Jem  thought ;  even  more  shaken 
than  he  had  imagined  she  would  be.  He  did  not 
know  that  another  long-hidden  grief  was  at  work 
within  her,  until  she  spoke. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  weeping,  "if  I  had  been 
a  mother,  even  a  mother  whose  ehild  was  her 
shame,  even  a  mother  Msf  and  stadned,  I  think, 
it  seems  to  my  heart  tonight,  that  the  death-bed 
of  my  child  would  touch  me." 

"  The  pretty  beads  I"  said  B^b^,  softly.  "The 
pretty  beads  of  Mademoiselle  Cicelie  f" 

"There  is  a  woman  who  has  been  to  your 
house,"  continued  Julie ;  "a  woman  I  have  seen, 
but  who  has  not  seen  me,  because  I  avoided  her. 
It  is  the  woman  you  call  Cicely,  and,  Monsieor, 
she  ia  my  sister — ^and  the  mother  of  the  diild." 

"  The  mother !"  cried  Norford,  starting  back* 
ward'.  "  The  mother  of  the  ehild  there  T  Good 
God!    Gcelyl" 

"  She  is  my  sister,"  said  Julio.  "  She  was  onr 
father's  pride  and  idol,  and  she  broke  his  heart, 
and  brought  shamo  and  ruin  upon  an  boneat 
name.  It  does  not  matter  for  the  story ;  but  I 
had  pity  upon  her  ehild.  I  eotlld  net  easily  fbr* 
give  her,  but  I  had  sorrow  for  the  ehild  who 
shared  her  disgrace.  I  let  her  think  that  it  did 
not  Uve,  and  she  went  her  way  Our  little  world 
was  too  narrow  for  her  pride  and  beauty.  A  lift 
of  humiliation*  and  penitence  did  net  suit  her. 
So,  she  went  her  way6 ;  and  you  eall  her  Cicely, 
and  there  is  her  ehild." 

"  And  she  never  knew !"  said  Jem  Norford. 
"  Poor  lass  I    Poor  lass  I" 

"I  wi«h,"  said  the  woman,  "that  she  should 
know.  She  cannot  do  harm  now,  and  I  wish' 
Monsieur,  that  you  should  tell  her.  If  she  wotdd 
receive  the  last  sigh  of  her  child,  if  she  is  not  too 
hard  of  heart  to  eare,  let  her  come." 

Jem  Norford  regarded  the  speaker  amatedly. 
He  had  seen  her  befi>re,  a  bright  little  woman, 
of  cheerfVil  mien  and  ready  tongue ;  but  now  he 
saw  her  stem,  bitter  against  sin,  hard  of  judjp- 
s&ent,  firm  In  her  own  tirtoe^  and  with  small 
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merey  for  those  more  fraiL  Perhaps,  in  the  by- 
gone <U.7B  of  her  girlhood,  she  had  felt  eeme 
■atural  teerei  envy  and  displeesure  agfunst  the 
beaulifol  creature,  who  had  almost  seemed  ei 
.  finer  clay  than  the  reei  of  them,  and  who  had 
reigned  supreme  in  her  Mher's  house,  so  well 
^  beloTod,  and  so  mueh  admired.  And  it  was  hut 
the  way  of  poor  humanity,  that  she  should  be 
rather  just  than  mereiAil,  when  this  idol  brought 
•hame  upon  them  all. 

*'If  she  is  not  too  fiur  lost  to  bear  a  heart 
within  her  breast,"  she  said  again,  '*let  her 
come." 

Norford  went  back  to  the  house,  wrote  a  tele- 
gram, and  sent  it  at  once. 

**The  child  is  dying.  Its  mother  is  Cecilia 
Mercier.  The  woman  is  Julie  Mereier.  Come 
as  soon  as  you  get  this." 
The  next  night  B4\)4  died. 
But,  before  death,  half-consciousness,  and  a 
certain  restlsea  strength  came  back  to  her.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  doll,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms  for  it,  and  when  Norford  gave  it  to 
her,  she  smiled.  The  new  treasure  seemed  to 
please  her  greatly;  but,  after  holding  it  for  a 
while,  she  became  feverish  and  restless.  She 
wanted  to  go  to  the  great  house.  She  wished  to 
lie  on  the  sofa,  in  the  pretty  room  where  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Sistine  Madonna  was.  Monsieur 
would  carry  her  there. 

"  I  am  tired  of  being  here,"  she  said,.  "  I 
have  been  here  a  long  time.  1  cannot  sleep^here. 
Take  me  in  your  arms,  Monsieur,  to  the  pretty 
room."     And  she  would  not  be  denied. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  doctor  was  called  from 
his  after-dinner  port,  by  a  visitor  who  had  rung 
loudly  at  the  door-bell,  and  would  not  come  in. 
It  was  Jem  Norford,  who  stood  upon  the  steps, 
looking  very  unlike  himself,  and  almost  pale. 

*'  It's  the  child  again,"  he  said.  *<  She  has  a 
fhncy  for  being  carried  to  my  house.  I  came  to 
ask  if  it  ci^ii  be^doAe.  She  looks  as  if  it  was  too 
late  to  harm  her,  and  she  wants  to  go." 

'*  Let  her  go,"  said  the  doctor,  his  precon- 
oiered  ideas  of  consistency  much  upset  hjf  fwk 
Norford  for  the  fiftieth  tme.  *<  She  will  die  there 
m  easily  as  any  other  plaoe ;  more  eaailj,  per- 
haps; and  it's  only  a  fewstepe*  Do  jom  want  me 
to  return  with  you  ?" 

"  Can  you  do  her  any  good  V 
.  <*  (  am  afraid  not." 

**  Then  I'll  go  alone.  Qoed-alght."  He  touched 
hie  hat  slightly,  and  turned  awf^y,  leaving  the 
doctor  looking  after  hia« 

''Odd  doings  ^UmuI  ft  fhild,"   he  remarked.  ; 

*;  It's  a  whim,  I  sup|wee>  and  be  can  afford  it."  ; 

From  the  time  that  she  had  spoken,  the  day  i 


befi»re,  Julie  had  not  mentioned  Cicely.  She 
kept  grave  silence  on  the  sutiject,  only  now  and 
then  glancing  toward  the  read;  but  when  they 
had  moved  the  child,  and  she  lay  on  her  pillows 
on  the  so£a,  she  spoke  grimly. 

<'  She  has  not  come,  Monsieur." 

*'  Sometliiiig's  keeping  her,"  said  Jem.  <*  She'll 
come,  never  fbar." 

He  thought  he  waa  sure  of  her.  But  aa  the 
hours  went  by,  his  heart  misgave  him.  It  waa 
not  like  Cicely  ;  but  she  had  not  come. 

And  at  last  it  was  midnight,  and  the  child  lay 
clasping  the  doll  in  her  arms,  breathing  heavi]^ 
and  slowly.  As  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  died 
away,  Julie  pointed  to  the  eoneh,  with  a  signifi- 
cant bitterness. 

**  She  should  come  soon,"  she  aaid-^««  soon." 

Soon,  indeed,  for  at  that  moment  there  waa  a 
little  gasp,  and  B^b4  started  fhun  her  cushion, 
the  doll  still  held  to  her  litUe,  panting  side. 

"  Monsieur !"  she  cried,     «  Julie  1" 

Jem  bent  over  her,  trembling,  awed. 

'*  Little  un,"  he  said.    «  Poor,  UUle  lass  I" 

B^b^  turned  to  him  with  a  languid  smile. 

<*The  doll  is  heavy,"  she  said,  giving  it  to 
him.     **  Take  it,  Monsieur." 

And  her  head  dropped  slowly  forward,  until  it 
rested  against  his  shoulder. 

Julie  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  at  the 
foot  of  the  couch,  in  a  tempest  of  weeping. 

**  Let  her  come,"  she  cried.  *<  Lei  her  come. 
She  comes  too  late." 

Even  at  that  moment  they  heard  her  carriage- 
wheels,  and  then  her  quick  feet  in  the  hall.  The 
door  was  flung  open,  and  she  croesed  the  thresh<^d, 
panting  for  breath. 

She  saw  all,  at  one  glance;  and  when  she 
thrust  the  kne^ng  woouui  aside,  with  her  fierce 
hand,  and  took  the  dead  child  fh>m  Jem's  arms 
to  her  hearing  breast,  her  fiice  w(as  terrible  to  see. 

**  Ton  told  me  once  that  you  could  not  for^ve 
me^''  she  cried  to  Julie.  *<Ask  yourself  if  I 
can  forgive  you?  Ton  robbed  me  of  the  child, 
who  would  have  saved  my  soul  alive.  You  lied 
to  ma,  and  seat  me  to  perdition.  And  I  hold  a 
dead  soul  to  my  breast,  and  a  dead  child  in  my 
arms.    I  am  too  late  I  I  am  too  late  I" 

She  knelt  beside  the  couch,  hiding  her  face 
upon  the  little  one's  breast,  and  uttering  low, 
sharp  moans,  in  quick  suceession. 

"  Take  her  away,"  she  said,  to  Jem,  with  a 
geeture  toward  Julie.  "  Take  her  away,  and  let 
me  be  alone.    I  am  too  late  1    I  am  too  late!" 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Floxham  stood  awed  into  respectful  silence, 
when  the  little  body  was  carried  through  Jem 
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a  listener,  and  a  fear  that  she  might  be  listening 
on  account  of  designs  she  cherished  in  regard  to 
him,  simplj  as  the  future  owner  of  that  abode  of 
all  delights,  Clayton  Park.  Meredith  was  not 
near  her,  but  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
among  the  Beardsley  faction. 

The  erening  proved  glorious.  The  most  ner- 
vous hypochondriac  could  not  have  dreamed  of 
stopping  indoors.  People  took  their  coffee  sit- 
ting out  on  the  lawn ;  groups  of  young  people 
wandered  about  among  the .  shrubberies,  or  stole 
away  in  pairs,  naturally  not  of  the 'same  sex. 

X^rdia  would  have  liked  to  go  away  to  her  own 
room,  but  she  was  morbidly  afraid  of  exciting 
comment  just  then ;  to  she  stayed  in  the  g^den, 
and  pretended,  successfully  enough,  to  amuse 
l^erself.  She  held  a  little  court  of  her  own,  com- 
prised of  the  nicest,  |nen.  She  could  never  re- 
member when  Mr<  Clayton  joined  her  group, 
or  how  it  came  about  that  she  found  herself 
talking  up  and  down  one  of  the  broad  patljs  in 
his  stately  society.  A  good  dinner  and  a  strong 
cigar  had  rendered  the  future  baronet  senti- 
mental, and  the  perilous  moonlight  completed 
his  ruin. 

They  were  leaning. over  the  balustrade  of  a; 
terrace,  Lydia  resting  her  head  on  h^  hand,  and  \ 
gazing  silently  out  at  the  moonlight.  She  heard 
her  companion's  voice,  uttering  longer  and  more 
involved  sentences  than  usual,  l^ui  she  positively 
did  not  hear  one  word  he  spoke.  It  was  not 
until  he  quite  forgot  his  sUiteliness,  and  begged 
earnestly  for  an  answer,  that  she  came  to  a  real- 
ising sense  of  ihere  being  anything  uncommon 
the  matter,  and  even  then  she  had  not  the  slight- 
est conception  of  its  nature. 

«<  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  turning  toward 
him,  a  little  ashamed  of  her  own  abstraction. 
'*I  do  beg  your  pardon,  but  positively  I  don't 
know  what  you  were  saying.  I  am  fe«rfi4ly 
stupid  to-night." 

Mr.  Clayton  was  not  a  man  of  quick  peroep- 
tionsi  but  he  saw  that  she  was  speaking  the  ei^act. 
truth.  He  came  down  to  earth  with  a  bang,  and 
for  an  instant  stood  glsring  at  her,  too  much  con-  ; 
fused  for  anger.  But  that  latter  sensation  speed- 
ily gained  the  ascendency  over  all, others.  He, 
Robert  Clayton,  a  future  baronet,  had  absolutely 
honored  this  republican  by  an  offer  of  marriage, 
and  she  had  not  heard  I  He  wondered  that 
the  world  did  not  fall  in  twain,  or  at  least  some- 
dife  convulsion  of  the  elements  shake  it  to  its 
oentre. 

She  saw,  by  his  angry  confusion,  that  she  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  mortal  sin,  but  even  yet 
she  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

*<  Please,  don't  be  vexed,"  she  said,  with  diffi^  i 


culty  repressing  a  wild  desire  to  laugh  aloud,  he 
looked  so  very  ,con)ical  in  bis  wrath. 

"  Vexed  1"  he  repeated,  in  a  strangled  voice. 

"  If  you  will  only  be  good-natured,  and  repeat 

''Repeat  it  I"  he  echoed,  and  .his  tone  was 
quite  awful  now. 

« Indeed,  I  am  so  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  rude.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  it  wss,  I 
promise  to  listen  without  breathing." 

He  thought  her  manner  and  words  flippant^ 
and  grew  more  angry  than  ever.  His  senses 
oame  back ;  he  shuddered  at  his  own  precipi- 
tancy. It  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  station ; 
it  was  not  like  a  Clayton.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
wrath,  such  capabilities  of  loving  as  he  possessed 
had  gpne  out  to  this  wopaan,  and  would  not  be 
recalled.  It  might  be  that,  in  time,  he  should 
forgive  her.  If  she  proved  worthy,  he  might 
one  day  give  her  an  opportunity  to  share  his 
grandeur,  but  at  present  she  must  be  pumshed» 
and  that  thoroughly. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  again?"  she  jo^ked,  ooax- 
ingly,  but  still  forced  to  struggle  hsrd  to  keep 
from  laughing. 

'' Madam,"  said  he,  "I  never  repeat."  He 
was  so  intensely  dignified,  she  could  restrain 
herself  no  longer,  and  laughed  like  a  maniac. 
She  had  been  all  the  evening  nearer  hysterics 
than  she  had  ever  gone  in  her  life ;  and  now  thai 
she  had  begun,  she  could  not  stop  for  awhile. 

When  she  could  look  up  again,  Mr.  Clayton 
was  gone,  about  the  angriest  man  that  ever  lived, 
and  Lydia  did  not  know  that  the  chance  of  being 
"milady",  ha4  come  within.  Jier , reach.  One* 
more  she  laughed^^then  as  su(^den1y  burst  in^ 
tears,  and  had,  w^t;  she  (^Idon^,  inc|ulged  i^  a 
good  cry.  After  that,  she  was  able,jt9  gpi  her 
composure  back,  and  abuse  herself  rqundly  for 
her  own  folly. 

.  She  heard  voices,  and  h^pfedaway.  through 
the  shadowy  paths,  til)  bI^  i^eaebed  the  litUa 
river  some,  distance  below  the  house,  and  sa^ 
dow^  on  a  rustic  chair,  listening  drefMnily  to 
the  water's  talk,  and  gazing  absently  up  at  the 
mountain-tops,  glorious  witb  the  light  of  tiie  full 
moon. 

A  step  near  roused  her  from  her  dismal  revery. 
She  turned  quickly.  George  Meredith  was  slaix^^ . 
ing  beside  her.  His  face  showed  pale  and. trou- 
bled in  the  moonbeams,  but  under  the  doubt  a^d 
suffering  there  was  an  expression,  a  man  might 
wear  who  had  determined  on  a  oertaii^  line  p| 
conduct,  and  meant  to  pursue  it  at  any  cost  to 
himself. 

"  Mrs.  Ashleigh,"  he  said  quickly,  **  I  wish  to 
ask  you  a  question." 
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"  Dear  me  I"  Tetomad  she,  in  her  most  oare- 
less  tone.  '*  From  the  sound  of  jonr  Toice,  one 
might  think  ^ou  were  going  to  demand  my  purse ! 
You  look  rerj  like  a  bandit,  standing  there ;  at 
least,  the  yoang-ladyish  idea  of  that  interesting 
person.'* 

**  I  want  to  know,"  he  continued,  liis  Toice 
beoondng  hoarse  and  low,  '*  if  it  is  true  that  you 
•re  engaged  to  marry  Mr.  Clayton  f* 

She  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  and  gased  flill  in 
his  face,  with  a  oruel,  insolent  smile. 

'*  It  was  a  mde  qnestion ,"  he  began. 

**  Very  rude,'*  she  interrupted. 

**  And  yet  I  most  repeat  it,"  he  said,  gravely, 
in  no  wise  moved  either  by  her  anger  or  scorn. 

She  looked  at  him,  now,  with  a  changed  ^e ; 
a  fkoe  in  wiiich  a  strange  wonder  mingled  with 
her  wrath. 

<«  By  what  right,  Mr.  Meredith?"  she  asked. 

«  By  the  right  that  any  man  has,  who  shows 
a  woman  he  loves  her ;  who  lias  told  her  so,  and 
never  received  any  answer.'* 

She  grew  very  pale,  but  sat  watching  him  nar- 
rowly, through  her  half-closed  eyelids.  Had  she 
heard  aright  ?  Was  she  mad  ?  Was  it  only  that 
he  meant  again  to  essay  the  pretty  game  of  co- 
quetry-toy, now  that  he  believed  her  betrothed 
to  another,  to  wall  out  a  story  of  blighted  hopes 
and  a  broken  heart,  jnst  to  amuse  himself  for  a 
space. 

"Ton  do  not  speak,"  he  said.  "Ton  recog- 
ni%e,  though,  the  justice  of  my  question,  rude  as 
it  sounds." 

*•  I  do  net  know  what  you  mean,"  she  replied, 
steadily.  "  I  recognize  no  right,  on  your  part, 
to  question  me  in  any  way." 

He  gave  her  a  stem,  cold  glance,  but  she  re- 
turned it  unflinchingly.     She  was  smiling  still. 

"  The  last  part  of  your  assertion  may  be  true," 
he  said.  '*  The  first  is  a  prevarication  unworthy 
of  you." 

<*  We  were  aoqnaintances ;  good  friends,  even 
for  a  time — nothing  more,"  she  cried,  furiously 
angry,  yet  with  a  wild  thrill  at  her  heart,  which 
she  could  not  subdue. 

**  Nothing  more?"  he  asked. 

**  We  are  not  even  that  now  I"  she  exclaimed, 
angrier  with  herself,  even,  than  she  was  with 
him,  from  very  shame  of  her  own  weakness. 

"  Will  you  deny  that  you  know  I  loved  you?" 
he  demanded,  regardless  of  her  words. 

She  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said.  "  My  vanity  may  be 
immense,  but  it  has  its  limits,  though  I  am  a 
woman !  I  really  have  not  the  habit  of  suppos- 
ing that  every  man  who  says  a  civil  thing  to  me 
must  necessarily  be  one  of  my  victims." 


"  Perhaps  if  you  were  a  vainer  woman,  you 
would  be  less  cruel,"  returned  he,  somewhat 
tremulously. 

She  started  to  her  feet.  She  was  completely 
past  her  patience.  She  would  not  be  contempti- 
ble enough  to  be  angry,  much  less  suffer,  for  a 
man  so  mean. 

**  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  theatricals,  Mr. 
Meredith,"  she  said.  "  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  go  away  T' 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered,  setting  his  moutK 
hard  under  the  curving-lines  of  his  mustache. 
"  I  have  not  finished." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  not  in  the  mood  for  theat- 
ricals I"  cried  she.  **  If  you  are  determined  to 
display  your  powers  in  that  line,  you  will  find 
plenty  of  young  girls  yonder  who  may  be  im- 
pressed. I  am  too  old  to  care  for  such  amuse- 
ments." 

She  turned  to  leave  him. 

"  Don't  go  !"  he  said.  *•  No  matter  what  your 
feelings  toward  me  may  be,  I  think  all  your  life 
you  will  be  sorry  if  you  go." 

**  I  sorry  for  anything  where  you  are'  concern- 
ed?" she  exclaimed. 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  reproaching  you,"  he 
hurried  on.  **  But  I  insist  on  my  right  to  have 
my  question  answered." 

**  Your  right  ?"  she  echoed. 

•*  Yes  I  When  a  man,  for  months,  has  shown, 
by  every  action  that  he  loves  you  ;  when  neces- 
sity, almost  as  strong  as  death,  calls  him  away 
without  warning,  without  his  bciog  able  to  see 
you,  though  you  had  promised ;  when  he  writes, 
and  tells  you  the  whole  story ;  when " 

Involuntarily  she  put  up  her  hand ;  without 
volition  on  her  own  part,  she  interrupted  him. 

**  Wrote  to  me?"  she  cried.  "  I  never  had  a 
letter  from  you  in  my  life." 

Her  head'was  reeling  so  that  she  could  dtand 
no  longer.     She  sank  back  into  her  chair. 

«*  I  was  sure  my  letter  never  reached  you !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  an  altered  voice.  "  I  told  my- 
self that,  over  and  over.  I  should  have  gone 
mad,  else  I  I  said  you  were  too  good,  too  noble, 
to  have  kept  me  in  suspense,  however  much  I 
might  have  deceived  myself.  I  said,  at  least, 
you  would  have  written  and  told  me  my  fate, 
kindly,  gently,  however  hard  it  might  be." 

The  evening  was  warm  and  soft,  but  Lydia 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  a  blast  of  mid- 
winter had  smitten  her  to  her  very  heart.  Still 
she  would  not  let  herself  be  duped  by  any  silly 
hope.  She  had  borne  enough,  suffered  enough, 
was  fallen  low  enough  in  her  own  eyes.  If  she 
did  anything  now  to  rouse  a  new  and  deeper 
pang  of  self-contempt,  existence  would  become 
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utterly  insupportable ;  a  load  to  be  got  rid  of  at 
any  cost  to  the  soul  which  had  so  tormented  her 
during  the  past  months. 

"  I  must  beg  you  to  explain/'  she  said,  in  a 
slow,  icy  tone.  "  I  do  not  understand  one  word 
you  haye  said,  if,  indeed,  it  has  any  meaning." 

She  could  not  deny  herself  this  last  thrust. 
She  was  so  near  losing  every  trace  of  firmness, 
that  she  found  a  sort  of  strengh  in  treating  him 
to  insolent  words.  He  paid  no  attention  to  her 
harsh  speech.  He  was  looking  keenly  at  her. 
Blind  as  suffering  made  him,  he  could  see  her 
tremble.  Under  that  affectation  of  indifference 
wherewith  she  chilled  her  voice,  he  caught  signs 
of  the  trouble  which  shook  the  very  core  of  her 
being. 

"  You  never  received  my  letter  !**    The  sen- 
tence was  an  assertion,  not  an  inquiry. 
"  Never,"  she  replied. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  moved  forward  a  step, 
checked  himself  as  suddenly,  and  stood  still. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  would  not  admit 
me  that  day — the  day  I  left  New  York,  I  mean  ? 
You  had  promised,  when  we  parted,  the  night 
before." 

"  Your  memory  is  failing  you,"  she  answered. 
**  You  did  not  come." 

*'  I  did  I  I  did  !  At  the  very  hour  you  had  set  I 
You  had  gone  out,  gone  to  a  breakfast  at  Mrs. 
Warner's.  Oh,  I  remember  everything  about 
that  horrible  day  I  I  had  that  morning  received 
news  that  my  only  brother  was  dying  in  Brazil ; 
that  I  was  likely  to  lose  every  penny  I  owned  in 
the  world.    I  was  obliged  to  catch  the  noon- 


steamer.  I  wrote  to  you.  I— Oh,  my  God !  to 
think  what  I  have  suffered  during  these  months  I 
And  now — ^now— — " 

He  bfpke  off  abniptlyt  wid  tuned  sway  his 
head.  She  put  out  her  hand,  and  touched  his 
arm.  She  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.  Qreai  lean 
filled  her  eyes,  but  no  drops  fell. 

"  I  never  received  your  letter,"  she  said,  al- 
most in  a  whisper.  **  I  never  knew  that  yea 
came  to  the  house  1  I  was  at  home.  Mrs.  Mor- 
tyn  went  to  the  breakAkst.  I>  too,  remember 
everything  which  happened  that  day." 

"  Lydia !" 

The  tone  was  half  a  question— half  a  cry. 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  saying,  bro- 
kenly, 

**  And  he  will  not  tell  me  why  he  came  back  1*' 

He  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  ponring  oat 
the  story  of  his  love  and  anguish,  He  had  been 
in  time  to  see  his.  brother ;  the  money-troubles 
appeared  possible  to  clear  up.  He  had  harried 
back  to  New  York  the  instant  he  oould,  and  boon 
searching  for  her  ever  since  his  arrival. 

After  a  time  they  were  both  calm  enough  to 
go  over  the  whole  matter  connectedly,  and  be- 
fore Lydia  remembered  that  it  was  late,  and  that 
she  ought  to  return  to  the  house,  there  were  no 
further  explanations  necessary. 

When  they  reached  the  veranda,  he  stopped 
her  for  an  instant  to  whisper, 

"  Have  you  forgiven  my  rude  question  7" 

**  I  will,  when  you  forgive  my  having  dottbt«d 
you,"  she  answered. 

Then  they  went  slowly  in  together. 
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OvLT  a  lock  of  bright  brown  bfdr, 
And  a  cluster  of  withered,  scentless  flowers; 

Some  of  the  garments  she  used  to  wear, 

Jewels  that  shone  on  the  flngert  fnir. 

Pictures  that  mock  with  tiiieir  beauty  mre, 
The  aching  void  in  these  hearts  of  oun, 

Tliat  miss  her  everywhere  I 

Only  an  empty,  qniet  room, 

A  smooth,  white  bed  and  a  vacant  chair; 
Drooping  lilies,  whose  fkint  perfume, 
Whispers  a  thought  of  the  lovelier  bloom 
Gathered  like  them  for  an  early  tomb, 

And  laid,  an  offering  rich  and  mre, 
On  an  altar  of  teard  and  gloom. 

Only  a  grave  with  grass  overgrown: 

A  grave  in  the  green-wood  narrow  and  deep; 
Where  we  laid  her  down  'neath  a  cold  white  stone, 
And  left  her  in  darkness  and  alone, 


Deaf  to  onr  sad  hearts'  eorrowfQg  moan; 

Her  pale  lips  sealed  in  a  dreamtoas  sleepy 
And  the  light  from  her  blue  eyes  gone. 

Theee  are  the  treasures  to  which  I  cling. 
With  a  tender  grief  that  I  cannot  tell; 
Dear  to  my  heart  is  the  slightest  thing 
Her  hands  have  touched;  hot  tears  will  spring 
At  the  sound  of  the  songs  she  used  to  sing; 

Ah  me  1  no  joy  can  ever  dispel 
This  shadow  ftom  death's  dark  wing. 

Oh,  Alice,  darling,  you  cannot  know, 

From  your  beautiful  home  where  the  angels  are, 
How  day  by  d«y  I  wearily  go 
To  that  precious  spot  where  the  violets  grow 
Over  pulseless  bosom  and  brow  of  snow, 

Or  periiaps  yon  oontd  soothe  my  wild  despair, 
And  my  tean  would  forget  to  flow. 
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Johah's  brother's  wife  luui  oome  to  liye  with 
OS.  My  opinion  is,  she  is  most  a  natural  fool. 
Howsameyer,  bein'  one  of  the  feUUons  on  his 
side,  I  hain*t  told  her  what  I  thought  of  her ; 
but  bear  with  her,  as  I  would  wish  the  relations 
on  my  side  to  be  bore  with  by  Josiah.  How  long 
she  wUl  live  with  us,  that  I  don't  know.  And 
it  is  a  considerable  sised  cross  for  me  to  taokle, 
sasd  I  won't  deny  it.  Fools  was  always  dretful 
wearin',  wearin'  to  me,  or  I  don't  ort  to  call  her 
a  fool,  and  wouldn't  say  it  where  it  would  get 
OQt  for  the  world.  But  she  don't  know  no  more 
than  the  law  will  allow.  That  I  will  contend  for 
boldly,  with  my  last  breath. 

But  if  her  principles  was  as  hefty  as  iren,  and 
her  intellect  as  hefty  as  iren,  and  her  intellect 
as  bright  as  it  is  t'other  way,  if  it  was  bright  as 
day,  she  would  be  a  sort  of  a  drawback  to  hap- 
piness. Anybody  would,  whether  it  was  a  he  or 
a  she.  Home  is  a  Eden,  jest  large  enough  to 
hold  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  fSunily,  and  the 
necessary  animals.  And  when  &  stranger  enters 
its  gates,  to  camp  down  therein  for  life  with  youi 
a  sort  of  a  cold  chill  comes  in  with  'em.  Yon 
may  like  'em,  and  wish  'em  well,  and  do  the 
best  you  can  with  'em,  but  you  feel  kind  o' 
choked  and  bowed  down.  There  ss  a  sort  of  tight- 
ness to  it.  You  can't,  for  your  life,  feel  so  loose 
and  serious  as  you  did  when  you  was  alone  with 
Josiah  and  the  children. 

But  I  am  determined  to  put  up  with  her, 
and  do  the  best  1  can.  She  hadn't  no  home, 
and  was  a  comin'  on  the  train;  so  Josiah 
thought  that,  for  the  sake  of  Tim,  that  was  his 
brother,  it  was  our  duty  to  take  her  in,  and  do 
for  her. 

And  truly  duty's  apron-strings  are  the  only 
ones  we  can  cling  to  with  perfect  safety.  Incli- 
nation sometimes  wears  a  far  more  shinin'  apron, 
and  her  gUtterin'  strings  flutter  down  before 
you  invitingly,  and  you  feel  as  if  you  must 
leggo  of  duty,  and  lay  holt  of  'em.  But,  my 
friends,  safety  is  not  there.  Her  strings  are  thin 
and  slaggyf  and  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  any 
minute.  But  hang  on  to  duty's  apron-strings, 
boldly  and  blindly.  Get  a  good  holt,  and  have 
no  fear.  Let  her  lead  you  over  rough  pathways, 
through  dark  valleys,  up  the  mountings,  and 
through  the  deep  waters.  Don't  be  afraid,  but 
hai.g  on.     The  string  won't  break  with  you,  and 


the  country  she  will  lead  you  into  is  one  that 
can't  be  bettered. 

Her  first  husband  was  Joeiah's  only  brother. 
He  died  a  few  years  after  they  was  married,  and 
then  she  married  another  man,  David  Doodle  by 
name,  and  a  shiftless  ereetur  by  nater,  so  I 
beam,  but  good-bokin'.  Howsumever,  I  don't 
know  nothin'  about  it,  only  by  hearsay ;  for  J 
never  laid  eyes  on  none  of  the  lot.  Still  she 
came  on  to  us  for  a  hum.  They  lived  out  to  th9 
Ohio.  But  she  fairly  worships  that  Doodle  to 
this  day,  talks  about  him  day  and  night  I  hain't 
heard  her  say  a  dosen  words  about  Josiah' s  brother 
Timothy,  though  they  say  he  was  a  likely  man« 
and  a  good  provider,  and  did  well  by  her ;  left 
her  a  good  farm,  all  paid  for,  and  Doodle  run 
through  it;  and  five  oows,  and  two  horses,  and 
Doodle  run  through  them,  and  a  oolt. 

But  she  don't  seem  to  remember  that  she  ever 
had  no  such  husband  as  Timothy  Allen,  which  I 
know  makes  it  more  wearin'  on  Josiah,  though 
he  don't  complain.  But  he  thought  a  sight  of 
Tim ;  they  used  to  sleep  together  when  they  was 
children.  And  heads,  that  lay  on  the  same 
bosom,  can't  get  so  fur  apart,  but  what  memory 
will  unite  'em.  They  got  separated  when  they 
grew  up.  Josiah  stayed  with  his  folks,  and  Tim 
went  to  the  Ohio,  as  I  say,  but  still,  when  Josiah 's 
thoughts  get  to  travelln',  and  I  never  see  such 
I  critters  to  be  on  the  go  all  the  time  as  thoughts 
be,  they  take  him  back  to  the  old  trundle-bed 
and  Tim. 

She  don't  mention,  as  I  was  saying,  brother 
Timothy  only  when  Josiah  asks  her  about  him. 
But  Doodle!  I  0(in  truly  say,  without  lyin', 
that  if  ever  a  human  bein'  got  sick  of  anything 
on  earth,  I  got  sick  of  Doodle.  Bein'  shut  up  in 
the  house  with  her,  I  sense  it  more  than  Jo' 
siah  does.  It  is  Doodle  in  the  mornin',  and 
Doodle  at  noon,  and  Doodle  at  night,  and  Doo- 
dle between  meals,  and  if  she  talks  in  her 
sleep,  which  she  is  quite  a  case  to,  it  is  about 
Doodle. 

I  don't  complain  to  Josiah  much,  because  it 
would  make  his  road  the  harder.  But  I  told 
Thomas  Jefierson,  one  day,  she  had  just  finished 
a  story  about  her  and  Doodle,  that  had  took  her 
the  biggest  part  of  the  forenoon  to  tell,  and  I 
told  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  she  happened  to  go 
out  of  the  room  a  minute,  says  I, 
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*'  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  does  seem  to  me  as  if 
Doodle  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

"Wall/*  says  he,  "if  he  should,  I  will  write  : 
a  handsome  piece  of  poeti7  on  it."  Says  he,  ; 
*<  Alf  Tennyson  and  Shakespere  have  writ  some  ; 
pretty  fair  pieces,  but  mine  shaU 

"  Beat  the  whole  caboodle, 
And  the  burden  of  the  him  sh&ll  be. 
That  mother  died  of  Doodle."^ 

Says  I,  in  real  severe  tones,  **  You  neednH  ; 
taugh,  Thomas  Jefferson.  I'd  love  to  have  yon  ; 
try  it  for  one  day,"  says  I.  "  You  and  your ; 
fkther  bein*  out  doors  all  day,  when  you  are  in  a  ; 
few  minutes  to  your  meals,  her  talk  is  as  good  as  ; 
k  circus,  somethin*  like  a  side-show  to  you,  but ! 
you  be  shut  up  with  her  all  day,  and  then  see  : 
how  you  would  feel  toward  the  name  of  Doodle."  | 

But  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  with  her,  as  I 
said.  I  don't  know  how  long  she  will  live  with 
us ;  but  I  think,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  that  the 
widder  would  mariy  again  if  she  got  a  chance.  : 
I  can  see  symptoms  of  it.  But  she  says  she 
wouldnH ;  says  it  hain't  no  ways  likely  that  she 
shall  ever  marry  agin.  Talks  a  sight  about  Doo- 
dle's face,  calls  it  "his  linamenf,"  says  "it  is 
printed  on  her  heart,  and  it  hain't  no  ways  likely 
she  will  ever  see  another  linament  that  will  look 
so  good  to  her  as  Doiodle's  linament." 

I  declare,  for*t  someflmes,  to  hear  her  go  on, 
I  have  to  call  on  the  mitrtyrs,  in  m^  own  mind, 
almost  wildly,  to  keep  my  principles  firm,  and 
keep  me  from  sayin'  sumthin*  I  should  be  sorry 
for. 

Sumtimes,  when  she  is  a  goin*  on  for  hours,  a 
talkin'  about  Doodle  and  "his  linament,"  and  so 
fourth,  I  set  opposite  to  her,  with  my  knittin' 
work  in  my  hand,  with  no  trace  on  the  outside 
of  the  almost  fearful  tempest  a  goin*  on  inside 
of  me. 

Then  I'll  be  a  bendin*  off  my  heel,  or  seamin' 
two  and  one,  or  tooin'  it  off,  as  the  case  may  be, 
calm  as  a  summer  mornin',  on  the  outside,  but 
on  the  inside  I  am  a  sayln*  over  to  myself,  in 
silent  but  almost  piercin'  tones  of  agony,  "  John 
Rogers  I — Smithfield  I — nine  children  I — one  at 
the  breast  I — Gridirons  I — thumb-screws  I — and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth." 

It  has  a  drctftil  good  effect  on  me.  I  think 
over  what  these  men  endured  for  principle,  and 
I  will  say  to  myself, 

"  Josiah  Allen's  wife,  has  not  your  heart  almost 
burned  within  you,  when  you  have  thought  of 
these  martyrs?  Have  you  not,  in  rappid  mo- 
ments, had  longins'  of  the  soul  to  be  a  martyr 
also  ?  Did  you  s'pose  you  could  be  one  without 
sufferin'  ?  Did  you  expect  to  be  burnt  up  with- 
out smartin'  ?" 


And  I  would  say  to  myself,  (in  real  reasonablo 
axcents,)  "  lofty  principles,  and  sublime  ideas, 
may  buy  up  the  soul  triumphant,  but  there  can*t 
anybody  be  burnt  up  without  its  hurtin',  and  fire 
was  jest  as  hot  in  them  days  as  it  is  now,  and  no 
hotter.  If  David  Doodle  is  the  stake  on  which 
you  are  to  be  offered  up,  be  calm,  Samanthe — ^be 
calm." 

So  I  would  be  a  talkin*  to  myself,  and  so  she 
would  be  a  goin*  on. 

And  though  I  suffered  pangs,  that  can't  be 
expressed  about,  my  principles  grew  more  hefty 
from  day  to  day ;  I  begun  to  look  more  lofty  in 
mene ;  and  sometimes  I  have  been  that  buyed  up 
by  hard  prindple,  and  jest  to  see  to  what  hites 
a  human  mind  could  get  up  on,  while  their  body 
was  yet  on  the  ground,  I  would  begin  myself 
about  Doodle. 

And  so  speakiri',  in  a  martyr  way,  the  Widder 
Doodle  was  not  made  in  vain. 

She  is  a  small  woman,  dretftil  softly  looking, 
and  truly  her  name  don't  belie  her;  for  she 
seems  to  me  that  soft,  that  if  she  should  bump 
her  head,  I  don't  see  what  is  to  hinder  it  from 
fiattin'  right  out  like  a  putty  head. 

I  guess  she  was  pretty  good-lookin'  in  her  day. 
On  no  other  grounds  can  I  account  for  it  that  two 
toen  ever  took  after  her.  Her  eyes  are  round  as 
blue  beads,  and  looks  considerable  on  the  bead 
plan.  She  is  light-complected,  and  her  mouth  is 
dretful  puckered  up  and  drawed  down.  Josiah 
can't  bear  her  looks.  He  has  told  me  so  in  con- 
fidence a  number  of  times.  But  I  told  him  I  had 
seen  wimmen  that  looked  wortfe,  and  1  have. 

"Wall,"  says  he,  "I  have  seen  them  thai 
looked  better,  far  better." 

Says  I,  "Where,  Josiah?" 

Says  he,  "  Father  Smith's  daughter,  my  com- 
panion, Samanthe." 

Josiah  thinks  a  sight  of  me ;  it  seems  to  grow 
on  him.     And  with  me  it  is  ditto  and  the  same. 

When  two  souls  set  out  in  tnarried  life,  a  sailen' 
on  the  sea  of  True  Love,  they  must  expect  to 
steer  their  way  through  rocks,  and  get  tangled 
in  the  sea-weed,  the  rocks  of  opposing  wills,  and 
the  sea-weeds  of  selfishness,  and  before  they  get 
the  hang  of  the  boat,  it  will  go  contrary.  Squalls 
will  rise,  and  must  upset  it.  They'll  hist  up  the 
wrong  sails,  and  tighten  the  wrong  ropes,  and 
act  like  fools  genemlly,  and  will  sometimes  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  peaceftil  but  lonesome 
shore  they  have  left,  and  wish  they  hadn't  never 
set  out.  But  if  they'll  be  patient,  and  steer  their 
boat  wise  and  straight,  a  calmer  sea  is  ahead, ' 
deeper  Waters  of  trust  and  calm  affection,  on 
which  the  boat  can  sail  onwards  first  rate. 
I  They'll  get  past  the  biggest  heft  of  the  rocks, 
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a«d  gfii  the  nMk  of  eaiUn'  nmad  Ui«  ones  that 
Afo  U^>  ao'b  not  to  hit  '«m  nigh  so  hanl,  and  the 
BM-weedfl,  unknown  to  khon,  will  kinder  drlnle 
ont»  and  disappear  mostlj. 

I  don't  have  to  oorreoi  Josiah  near  so  much 
as  I  used  to.  Though  ocoaoionaUy,  when  I  know 
I  am  in  the  rif^t,  1  set  up  my  authority,  and  he 
hisen.  I  nefer  see  that  oouple  yet,  whether 
they're  oorreot  or  not,  but  what  would  have 
their  little  spats ;  but  good  land,  if  they  love  ; 
each  other,  they  get  right  oyer  it,  and  it  is  all 
fiur  weather  again.  The  little  storms  only  dear 
the  air,  and  the  sua  will  shine  out  agin,  ftist  rate, 
and  bright  aa  a  dollar. 

Sist^  Doodle,  (Josiah  told  me  he  guessed  we 
had  better  call  her  so,  some  of  the  times,  as  it 
would  seem  more  flriendly.)  She  says,  the  wid- 
dpr  doee,  that  she  never  see  a  oouple  live  toge- 
ther more  agreeabler  and  happier  than  me  and 
Josiah  Uves  together.  She  says  it  reminds  her 
dretfully  of  her  married  life  with  I>oodle. 

Tru.y  Doodle  is  her  theme,  but  I  hold  firm. 

She  was  a  say  in'  to  me,  the  other  momin', 
after  Josiah  went  out«  to  hia  work,  she  was  a 
helpin'  me  w.ish  up  my  dishes,  though  I  told 
her  she  needn't,  I  don't  lay  out  to  put  any 
work  on  her.  But  I  had  a  right  to  do,  that 
mornin',  and  she  offered  to  wash  up  the  dishes. 
But  I  told  her  she  shouldn't  do  that,  but  if  she 
insisted,  I  would  wash  and  she  might  wipe;  so 
she  did.  And  as  quiek  as  the  dish-water  was 
poured  out,  she  begun.  Josiah  had  oooed  a  very 
little  at  me,  that  momin',  not  much;  for  he 
knows  I  don't  enourrage  him  in  it.  But  it  had 
made  her  think  of  Doodle. 

**  And,"  says  she,  "  nobody  knows  how  mueh 
that  man  thought  of  me.  He  would  say,  some- 
times, in  the  winter,  when  we  would  wake  up  in 
the  mornin',  '  My  dear  Dolly,  I  have  been  a 
dreamin'  about  you.'  *  Have  you,  Mr.  Doodle,' 
says  I.  *  Yes,'  says  he.  *  I  have  been  a  dream- 
in'  how  much  I  love  you,  aud  how  pretty  you 
are,  just  as  pretty  as  a  pink-posy ;'  them  was 
Mr.  Doodle' see  very  words,  a  *  pink-posy.'  *  Oh, 
shaw,  Mr.  Doodle,  I  guess  you  are  a  foolin'  me.' 
Says  he,  <I  ain't,  I  dremp  it.'  And  then  he 
would  smile  so  sweet,  and  he  would  say,  '  Dolly, 
I  love  to  dream  about  you.'  '  Do  you,  Mr  Doo- 
dle,' saya  I.  « Yes,'  says  he,  *  and  it  seems  jest 
as  if  I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  and  have  another 
nap,  jest  a  purpose  to  dream  about  you.' " 

"  And  so  I  would  get  up,  and  get  the  kiudlin' 
wood,  and  build  the  fire»  and  feed  the  oows^  and 
go  round  ihe  house  a  gettin'  breakfast,  jest  as 
still  as  a  mouse,  so's  not  to  disturb  him,  and*  he'd 
lay  and  sleep  till  I  got  the  coffee  all  turned  out, 
and  then  he'd  get  up  and  tell  ae  hie  dreaak    It 
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would  be  all  about  how  pretty  I  was,  and  how 
mueh  he  loved  me.  And  he^d  tell  me  how  he 
would  die  for  my  sake,  any  time,  to  keep  the 
wind  firom  blowiii'  on  to  me.  And  he  would  eat 
jest  as  hearty,  and  ei^ey  himself  dretAiUy.  Oh, 
we  took  a  sight  of  oemfbrt  together,  me  and  Mr. 
Doodle  did.  And  I  ean't  never  forget  him.  I 
can't  never  marry  agin,  his  linement  is  so  stamp- 
ed onto  my  memory.  No  other  man's  linement 
can  ever  be  to  me  what  his  linement  was." 

She  stopped  a  minute  to  ask  me  where  she 
should  set  the  dishes,  and,  truly,  I  was  glad  of 
the  respite,  though  I  knew  it  would  be  only  mo- 
mentary. And,  indeed,  I  was  right,  for,  on  set- 
tin'  up  the  dishes,  she  happened  to  see  a  little 
milk-pitcher,  that  belonged  to  my  first  set  of 
dishes.  There  was  a  woman  painted  on  to  it, 
and  that  set  her  to  goin'  agin.  Truly,  there  was 
nothin'  on  the  fhce  of  the  earth,  or  the  sky  above, 
(but  what  reminded  her,  in  some  way,  of  Doodle. 
I  have  known  the  risin'  sun  to  set  her  to  goin', 
and  the  fire-poker,  and  the  dnst*pan.  She  held 
the  pitcher  pensively  in  her  hand  a  minute  or  2, 
and  then,  says  she, 

**  That  pictur  looks  aa  I  did  when  I  married 
Mr.  Doodle.  I  was  dretftil  pretty,  he  used  to 
tell  me.  Too  pretty  to  have  any  hardship  put 
on  to  me.  There  was  eonsiderable  talk  about 
wimmin's  vetin'  about  that  time,  and  he  u»ed  to 
say  that  there  wasn't  enough  money  in  the  world 
to  tempt  him  to  let  his  Dolly  vote.  Anything  so 
wearin'  as  that,  he  shnld  pertect  her  from  as 
long  as  he  had  got  a  breath  left  in  bis  body.  He 
used  to  get  dretfbl  excited  about  It;  he  thoght  so 
much  cf  me,  he  said  votin'  would  wear  a  wo- 
man right  out,  'and  how  should  I  feel,'  he 
would  say,  "  to  see  my  Dolly  wore  out  ?'  " 

**  He  couldn't  use  to  bear  to  have  me  go  a 
visatin'  either.  He  said  talkin'  with  neighberin' 
wimmen  was  wearin',  too,  and  to  have  to  get 
supper  after  dark,  he  said  he  couldn't  bear  to 
see  me  do  it.  He  never  was  no  hand  to  pick  up 
a  supper,  and  I  always  had  to  come  home  and 
get  supper  by  candle-light,  meat  vittels.  He  al- 
ways had  to  have  jest  what  he  wanted  to  eat,  or 
it  made  him  sick.  He  was  one  of  that  kind, 
gove  him  the  palsy  i  he  never  had  the  palsy,  but 
he  always  said  that  was  all  that  kep  him  from  it, 
baring  jest  what  he  wanted  to  eat,  jest  at  the 
time  he  wanted  it.  And  so  he  would  lay  down 
on  the  lounge,  while  I  got  supper  ready  ,I'd 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  men  that  woiftdn't  hang  over  a  tea-kettle, 
or  get  up  potatoes,  or  i^ny thing  of  that  sort,  and 
I'd  most  always  have  to  build  the  fire  up,  fiir  he 
thought  it  wasn't  a  amui's  plaee  to  do  each  things. 
He  was  a  dretful  hand  to  want  everybody  to  keep 
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their  place,  that  wm  why  he  felt  so  strong  about  s 
wimmin's  Yotia'.  He  had  a  deep,  sound  mind, 
my  Doodle  did.  But,  as  I  said,  he  would  lay  on 
the  lounge,  and  worry  so  about  it's  bein'  too 
much  for  me,  that  rather  than  make  him  feel  so 
bad,  I  gin  up  visitin'  most  entirely. 

**  But  he  never  worried  about  that  so  much  as 
he  did  about  votin\  The  thought  of  that  almost 
killed  him.  He  said  that,  wUli  my  health,  (I 
didn't  eigoy  over  good  health  then)  I  wouldn't 
stand  it  a  year.  He  said  I  would  wilt  right 
down  under  it.  Oh,  how  much  that  man  did 
think  of  me  I 

'*  When  I  would  be  aworkin'  in  the  garden,  I 
took  all  the  care  of  the  garden,  or  a  piekin'  up 
ohips — we  waa  kinder  bothered  for  wood  that 
year — he'd  set  out  on  the  back  piazza  with  his 
paper;  it  was  the  Evening  Grippher,  awful 
strong  aginst  wimmin's  rights.  And  as  I  would 
be  a  piekin'  up  my  chips,  and  bringin'  'em  in, 
(I  used  a  old  bushel  basket,)  he'd  say  to  me, 
'  Oh,  them  pretty  little  hands,  how  cunning  they 
look  1  And  oh,  them  pretty  little  eyes  I  What 
should  I  do  if  it  wasn't  for  my  Dolly?  And 
how  should  I  feel,'  says  he,  ^if  them  protty 
little  eyes  was  a  lookin'  at  the  pole,'  says  he* 
'It  would  kill  me,  Dolly;  it  would  use  me 
right  up.' 

**  And,  then,  when  I  was  a  cfaurnin',  we  had  a 
good  de:vl  of  cream,  and  the  butter  came  awful 
hard,  sometimes  it  would  take  me  most  all  day  ; 
and  he  would  be  so  good  to  mey  to  help  me  pass 
away  the  time.  He  would  set  in  the  rocking- 
chair  ;  I  cushioned  it  a  purpose  for  him,  and  he'd 
set  and  rock,  and  read  the  Evening  Grippher 
to  me.  Sometimes  he  would  read  it  clear  through 
before  the  butter  would  come.  Beautiful  argu- 
ments there  would  be  in  it.    I  knew  (he  editor 


VFoa  jest  ezaetly  such  a  man  as  my  Doodle.  I 
used  to  wonder  how  enny  livin'  woman  could 
stand  out  against  them  arguments,  they  proved 
right  out  so  strong,  that  votiu'  would  be  too 
much  for  the  weaker  seot. 

"  We  wasn't  very  well  off  in  them  days,  for 
Mr.  Doodle  was  obleeged  to  morgige  the  ftirm  I 
brought  him  when  we  wad  married,  and  it  was 
all  we  oould  do  to  keep  up  the  money  on  tho 
morgige,  and  father  wouldn't  help  us  much.  He 
said  we  must  work  for  a  livin',  jest  as  he  did. 
And  the  fi&rm  kinder  run  down,  for  Mr.  Doodle 
said  he  oouldn't  go  oat  to  work,  and  leave  me  fbr 
a  hull  day,  he  worshipped  me  so ;  so  we  let  out 
the  plaoe  on  shares,  and  I  took  in  work  a  good 
deaL 

**  And  while  I  was  a  workin'  for  flour,  or  pork, 
or  groceries,  Mr.  ]>oodle  would  sit  and  look  at 
me  for  hours  and  hours,  with  a  sweet  smile  on 
his  linament,  and  tell  me  how  pretty  I  was,  and 
how  much  he  thought  of  me,  and  bow  he'd  rather 
die,  and  be  skinned,  have  his  hide  took  com- 
pletely off  of  him,  before  he'd  let  me  vote,  or 
have  any  other  hardship  put  on  to  me. 

<*0h,  what  a  sight  of  comfort  me  and  Mr. 
Doodle  did  take  I  I  never  can  forget  him,  bis 
linament  is  so  stamped  on  my  memory.  I  can't 
never  forget  him,  never  1" 

And  so  she'd  go  on,  fh>m  hour  to  hour,  about 
Mr.  Doodle  and  wimmen'e  rights.  And  inwardly 
oallin'  on  the  name  of  John  Rogers,  I  would 
let  her  go  on,  and  not  call  Mr.  Doodle  all  to 
naught,  nor  argue  with  her  on  wimmin's  havin* 
a  right. 

My  mene  was  calm,  I  was  nerved  almost  com* 
pletely  up  by  duty  fmd  principle.  And  then  it 
is  dretful  wrenohin'  to  the  arm  to  hit  hard  blowi 
aginst  nothiu'. 
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I  mm  thofl  art  HnA,  Orey  I 

So  long  an  the  dajr»  of  Jaoe; 

The  burdened  boun  make  pale  the  flowers. 

The  long  of  the  birds  runs  in  pasalonato  wordn, 

That  link  on  the  darit  to  the  day ; 

And  aobodj  nads  the  tane, 

In  the  martneen  and  n^nfm  of  June. 

I  think  I  am  t(nd,  Oiejr, 
Betwixt  the  mom  and  the  noon ; 
Speak  aoti  nnd  slow,  even  as  though 
I  were  child  i  and  thou  sofne  mild. 
Wise  gnanllaii,  ohoie  my  way, 
BecaoM  I  aeadad  thAo  in  ^om^ 
A  child  mnat  weacy  Mon. 


I  thialt  we  are  tired,  Qrey, 

Both  af  «s  tired  so  Boon  I 

But  after  to-day  we'll  walk  each  our  way, 

Whatever  the  worda  of  the  glad  Jane  bixdc, 

Or  the  flowen  tiiat  lean  our  way ; 

For  nobody  reads  the  tune, 

In  the  ndneea  and  madnesd  of  June. 

I  think  we  were  wrong,  dear  Grey, 

MIctakittg  sorae  ben  In  the  tune 

That  ran  in  oar  ean  fhoae  Taaldied  yean, 

And  I  cannot  tall,  if  we  hear  tt  wall, 

How,  but  we  shall  one  day, 

Befbre  another  June— 

Qod  help  xm,  help  «^  kmbI 
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CHAPTEU  XVII. 
A  TiRBXBLS  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd.  The 
faces  oa  which  the  glare  of  tJie  flidnee  fell  grew 
whiter  &ad  whiter.  All  cgree  were  uplifted  to  » 
little  tongue  of  fire,  theit  had  darted  up  on  the 
bell-rope,  and  was  winding  itself  around  it,  soft 
08  a  baby's  kiss,  but  biting  its  hempen  heart  to 
the  core.  Strand  after  strand  gare  wi^^,  each 
kindling  like  a  tiny  torch,  then  all  flamed  out 
together,  and  down  the  rope  rattled  into  the 
midst  of  the  appalled  crowd,  a  lithe,  serpeut-lika 
thing,  with  a  head  of  fire,  and  a  body  eU  bli^- 
neas.  The  lad  came  with  it,  plunging  downwArd 
into  what  seemed  to  him  a  tumult  of  horrible 
darkness,  down,  down,  until  a  dozen  uplifted 
hands  broke  his  (oil,  and  one  pair  of  arms 
clasped  him,  liring  or  dead,  no  one  dared  to  ask 
which  it  was. 

«  Water  I  Water  I  Brandy  I  Anything  1"  «ried 
the  young  officer,  almost  overthrown  by  the 
shock  of  that  fall,  and  staggering  under  the 
deathly  burden  he  held.     "  Uis  breath  is  gone  I 

He  seems " 

**  Water  it  is,"  answered  the  old  seaman,  clasp- 
ing his  hand  over  the  mouth-pieoe  of  liis  trum- 
pet, and  filling  the  instnunent  at  a  water-«ask. 
In  an  instant  the  pallid  face  of  the  boy  was 
deluged. 

**  lie  gasps  1  He  struggles  1"  cried  the  officer, 
gathering  the  slight  form  more  closely  in  his 
arms.     *'  God  be  thanked,  he  is  still  alive  V 

"Alive I  Alive  1  The  boy  is  alive  1"  ran 
through  the  crowd. 

**  Make  room  I  Make  room  1  Take  him  to  some 
safe  place.    Some  one  help  the  gentleman." 

'*  Ko,  no  I"  said  Andre,  folding  the  lad  dose 
to  his  breast.  '*  The  weight  is  nothing.  I  can 
cany  him." 

The  arm,  that  had  fallen  {Mrone  and  lifelesa 
acrtMS  his  shoulder,  stirred  feebly,  and  the  pale, 
wet  head  pressed  closer  to  him.  Once  he  thought 
a  murmur  stirred  the  lips,  but  it  was  less  than 
a  sob.  The  poor  boy's  heart  wss  A9«nodj  beat- 
ing yet 

Out  of  the  crowd  Andre  earned  his  burden, 
giving  brief  answers  to  all  questions  as  he  went, 
and  thanking  Ood^  in  the  ftillneHi  of  his  gvatatude. 


which  as  yet  could  only  express  itself  in  frag- 
menisty  bursto  of  cnoiibn. 

At  last  he  found  himself  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  where  Uriad,  fleah  team  tfatf  water,  was 
blowing  oiner  him,  and  sweeping  the  ftimae^'heat 
of  many  fires  away  to  the  northward.  Here  the 
boy  began  to  stir,  and  the  arm  that  had  Iklled  to 
move  a  littJs  before,  vciAd  itself  taUj  upward 
around  his  neck. 

"  Charley,  mj  poor  boy  i  Tell  me,  are  you 
hurt?" 

''Notmvoh.'' 

It  was  only  a  breath,  bat  that  mads  the  heart 
leap  in  the  young  man's  besom. 

"  I  was  waiting.  I  caught  yon,  Chsaiey.  It 
was  in  my  arms  you  fell." 

"  I  know  it  I    I  knew  it  then." 
Tears  cams  into  the  young  man's  eyes.    The 
faatf-fainting  bo^  felthis  chest  heave. 

"  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  how  could  I  ever 
have  seen  her  again  7  Oh,  Charley,  will  she  ever 
forgive  ms  fi>r  leading  you  into  sush  danger  ?" 

The  boy  gave  no  answer,  but  his  srm  tightened 
around  the  officer's  neck,  and  the  white  Ihoe  drew 
closer  to  his.  Thus  the  two  passed  on  down  the 
street  in  a  vague,  preoccupied  way ;  for  Andre 
had  forgotten  that  his  own  quarters  were  burned, 
and  that,  in  iact,  he  had  no  shelter  fbr  the  help- 
less young  creature  in  his  arms. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  heap  of  smoul- 
dering ashes,  that  had  been  his  home  only  that 
morning,  the  shock  brought  him  to  a  halt.  Where 
should  he  go  ?  Under  what  roof  could  he  seek 
care  and  shelter  Ibv  the  iigured  boy. 

All  at  once  his  brow  cleared.  Mr.  Kingsford  t 
Surely,  Charles  had  sanied  a  right  to  claim  shel- 
ter under  his  roof.  With  »  quick,  strong  step, 
the  young  man  pursued  his  eoune  toward  the 
Bowling  Green,  turned  into  the  endosure  in 
which  Mr.  Sitigifbrd's  dweiUng  stood,  and  lift- 
ing the  pondesous  Icnoeker,  sat  down  upon  one 
of  the  long  seats  in  the  heavy  porch,  waiting  for 
the  door  to  be.etieasd. 

This  sound  brougkt  a  bint  shock  to  the  boy, 
who  msds  i»  sadden  effort  to  support  himself. 

••Where«rewegQnigf  This  house  1  We  were 
here  this  morning— yestSRisy.    Whenwfesitr*' 
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The  lad  was  restless  and  bewildered.  He 
looked  about  raguely,  passing  a  hand  over  his 
forehead,  and  his  wet  hair,  while  he  stroye  to  sit 
upright  and  sustain  himself. 

'*  It — ^it  is  the  house  where  we  saw  the  ladies/' 
he  said.  **  But  why Take  me  home.  I  pre- 
fer that.    Take  me  home." 

*  *  I  cannot,  C3iarley .  At  any  rate",  not  j  ust  yet. 
Our  quarters  are  burned  to  the  ground." 

<<  Ah  !  I  remember.  And  we  have  nowhere 
togor 

**  Tes.  This  house  will  be  openio  vb.  Do  not 
doubi.tbAt." 

,  The  bey  diew  » tiKmbled  bieath,  tad  his  head 
fell  upon  tiie  Major's  shoulder.  The  littl»  effort 
he  had  mado  was  too  muoh  A>r  hira; 
.  Just  th«ii  Netee  opened  the  door,  and  looked 
out,  rather  oautiously ;  <bai,  Meing  Mi^or  Andre, 
brightened  into  hospitality  at  once.    ■ 

**  Am  it  youj  youn^  marse,  Qom«  bapk  trom  de 
fires,  wet  through,  an'  singed  all  ober.  De  ladies 
am  jes  settled  down  in  a  good  ory,  seein'  dat'ar 
steeple  topple  dowti,  k4el  up,  an'  heave  itself 
ober  inter  nothin'  ;  an'  that  skeered  'em  out  on 
H  week's  groiwth,  'csiose  Miss  Rhoda  would  stick 
to  it  dat  some  'live  critter  was  mousin'  'bout  up 
dar,  an'  a  swingin'  ter  de  bell-rope.  In  oourde, 
dat  sot  Miss  Gracie  a  gwoin',  an'  der  ole  missis 
j  ined  in.  '  Stericky ,  ebery  one  ob ' em.  ' 8terioky , 
but  dey  b' levee  iti  Sure  as  gospel  tmf,  dey 
b'leves  it." 

Here  Nelse  shook  his  head,  nodded,  and  shook 
it  again,  uttering  mysterious  ohuokles,  that  would 
have  have  hardened  into  laughter,  had  the  sub- 
ject of  his  eommente  been  less  dignified  than  the 
ladies  of  the  house. 

Mc^or  Andre  had  received  too  great  a  shock 
for  any  appreciation  of  the  old  man's  self-suffi- 
ciency.  The  boy  Charles  was  trembling  by  his 
side.  The  horrors  of  that  belfry  soene  eame 
upon  him  so  vividly,  that  his  own  limbs  shook 
with  tiie.reooUeotion. 

*'  Hush  I"  he  said.  **  ISie  ladies  saw  clearly. 
There  was  a  human  b^ing  up  in  th»  burning 
steeple." 

**  Yer  don!t  say  so  J"  esdaimed  Neke,  sobered 
into  attention  at  once.  **.A  human  oritter  burnt 
up  1    Gorry,  d^t  «m  aiwtAil  I'' 

<<He  was  not  burned.^  .  Only  shocked,  and 
almost  killed^  in  getting  down.  He  wants  rest, 
care,  a  place  to  sleep  in.  Se»'  I  hsva  brought 
him  here."  •     - 

Nelse  shook  his  head  doubtftdly.  < 

"Am. he  a  gemman t    Aak  he  f" 

*<  Let  ua  go.  I  would  father  ttay  anywhere 
than  here,"  said  Chavles,  inatUj^  *<  YHky  should 
we  trouble. Umm  ladieet" 


But  even  these  few  words  were  beyond  the 
lad's  strength.  As  he  uttered  them,  the  blood 
left  his  lips,  his  eyes  dosed,  and  he  fainted  on 
the  effioer's  shoulder. 

Andre  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  stood  up. 

«  Open  the  door  t  The  poor  boy  is  too  ill  for 
all  this  nonsense.  Gall  your  master,  if  he  is  in. 
If  not,  say  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  that 
Major  Andre  is  in  the  parlor,  and  wishes  to  see 
them." 

Nelse  had  swung  the  upper  leaf  of  the  strong 
oaken  -door  open,  in  answer  to  the  knock,  still 
making  the  lower  half  a  barricade  against  all  in- 
truders. Under  the  effect  of  this  peremptory 
command,  he  swung  this  leaf  inward,  and  made 
way  for  the  young  officer,  who  bore  his  com- 
panion into  the  parlor,  and  laid  him  down  on 
the  great  cushioned  settee,  while  Nelse  went  up 
stairs  to  deliver  his  message. 

Directly,  Rhoda  Qyde  came  down ;  she  had 
met  Nelse  in  the  upper  passage,  and,  telling  him 
;  there  was  no  need  of  disturbing  the  other  ladies, 
;  answered  the  summons  herself. 

"Ah,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  safety, 
again,"  she  said,  scarcely  noticing  the  fainting 
boy.  "  The  fire  has  been  terrible.  Fascinated  by 
its  horror,  we  watched  the  burning  church  till 
it  became  too  awful." 

"  It  was  awful." 

"  It  seemed  to  us  that  living  souls  went  down 
with  the  building,  and  that  gave  a  terrible  so- 
lemnity to  the  scene.     Tell  me,  was  this  true  ?" 

"So  flair  as  this,"  answered  the  young  man, 
glancing  at  the  prostrate  form  on  the  Bcttee.  "  Ho 
saved  himself  by  a  mirade  of  courage." 

"  What,  this  fair  boy  ?  Great  Heavens  I  Was 
he  in  such  peril  ?  Is  he  hurt  ?  How  pale  he  is  I 
Oh,  sir,  you  did  well  to  bring  him  here." 

"  He  is  insensible." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see." 

Rhoda  was  on  her  knees,  by  the  insensible 
boy,  rubbing  his  hands,  pushing  the  hair  back 
from  his  temples,  and  watching  the  blue-veined 
lids  that  lay  in  such  pallid  beauty  over  his  eyes- 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  gentle  thai^  her 
kindness,  more  graceful  than  her  movements. 
;  The  young  man  looked  on,  half  fascinated.  Ad- 
miration and  gratitude,  joined  with  the  artistic 
taste  inherent  in  bim,  rendered  the  womanly  pic- 
ture she  made  wonderfully  effective. 

"  Raise  his  head  a  little,  while  I  make  another 
offwrt,"  thJs  said,  di^wing  a  fiask  of  crystal  and 
gold  tr6m  her  pocket,  which  she  held  to  the 
boy's  nostrils.  "  Ah,  no^v  he  stirs ;  open'  the 
window,  !f  you  please.  The  dregs  of  smoke  have 
not  entirely  left  the '  house  Nelse,  Nelse,  brina 
wine,    ^ere,  now,  hft  Is  better." 
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ftkoda  srose  from  her  gvacefbl  position,  and  | 
softly  smoothed  the  lad's  hair  with  her  hand, 
nailing  down  banignly  upon  his  pale,  handsome 
iJMe.    The  lad  was  evidently  oenseionB,  Tmi  he 
did  not  open  his  eyes,  or  attempt  to  speak. 

**  I  wonld  hare  sent  ftr  Miss  Kingsford,"  said 
Rhoda,  "  hat  she  is  soeh  a  timid  creature,  all 
nerres,  and  of  little  use,  where  self-possession 
is  necessary.  I  sometimes  enry  the  exquisite 
delieaey  of  her  organism." 

There  was  something  in  her  Toice  that  ap- 
proached a  sneer,  as  if  she  would  hare  said 
weakness,  inrtead  of  delieaoy ;  but  Andre  was. 
too  deeply  intemted  in  the  reoovery  of  the 
boy,  to  heed  this,  while  Charles  betrayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  it  by  a  lUnt  qnlTering  of  the  eye- 
Uda 

"We  were  driven  here.  Miss  Clyde,  as  our 
only  reAige,**  said  Andre,  at  last  "  Our  quar- 
ters are  burned  to  the  ground." 

"  And  yon  will  be  Mr.  Kiagsferd's  guest," 
answered  Rhoda,  with  animation.  **  I  did  not 
think  anything  so  pleasant  could  spring  out  of 
this  conflagration.  We  must  prepare  a  room  for 
the  young  gentleman  at  onoe." 

"But  Mr.  Kingsford ** 

"  Mr.  Kingsford  will  only  be  too  happy.  He 
is  out  for  the  moment,  drawn  abroad  by  the 
fire ;  but  he  will  accept  this  opportunity  of  re- 
turning some  little  of  yonr  kind  attention  as  a 
great  privilege.  Besides,  the  presence  of  a  British 
officer  is  always  protection  to  a  house.  Permit 
me~^" 

Here  Rhoda  went  out,  gave  some  directions  to 
Kelse,  and  retomed,  fbllowed  by  that  dark-brow- 
ed dignitary. 

'<  Now,"  said  Nelse,  rubbing  his  knotty  hands, 
**  if  der  young  gemmaa  am  ready,  so  am  de  room 
as  be  am  tsr  sleep  in.  All  de  smoke  drit  out, 
'sketer-curtains  up,  an*  ebbeiyting  put  to  rights, 
*  cording  ter  Miss  Qraoe  spedfieal  orders.  Den 
dar  is  tudder  room  for  the  M^or  as  fcneans  ter 
do  us  de  honor  ob  de  hospertaler  as  one  gemiman 
does  hisseli;  proud  Ibr  aaodder.  Dem  am  de 
senterments  ob  Miss  Grace,  an*  I  'dorses  'em, 
dear  through,  I  dus." 

As  Nelse  uttered  tUs  encouraging  speech, 
Charles  opened  his  eyes,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  fun 
Game  into  them.  To  this  high-bom  English  lad 
old  Nelse  was  a  curiosity  that  awoke  attention, 
when  anything  more  serious  ndght  hate  Hifled 
to  arouse  him. 

**Now,"  said  Nelse,  «if  dcr  young  gemman 
am  ready,  die  pnsson  wiH  deduct  him  to  his  de- 
partment.'* 

"  Are  yoQ  tlttwng'  enough  ?  Shall  I  help  you, 
my  lad?"  qnestaoaed  Andre,  stooping  over  (he 


boy,  who  made  an  effort  to  lilt  himself  from  the 
settee,  and  sat  up,  trembling. 

•<  Yes,  I  am  ready.   I  can  walk  I" 

The  boy  rose,  and,  dinging  to  the  olBeer's 
arm,  left  the  room  through  a  door,  which  Nelse 
hdd  wide  open  fbr  him. 

Bheda  Clyde  watched  the  little  procession  as 
it  passed  out,  with  keen,  eager  eyes. 

**  I  will  nerer  quarrel  with  Fate  again,"  she 
thought.  '*  Nerer  say  that  she  is  treacherous,  or 
needs  guiding.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
thai  the  irst  petvon  I  met  in  New  York  would 
be  this  man,  or  that  in  twenty-ftmr  houn  he 
would  be  an  inmate  of  the  same  house  with  me  t 
Chance  I  Why,  ihia  is  a  miracle." 

It  WIS  the  enstom  of  this  girl,  when  much  ex- 
dted,  to  paoe  up  and  down  the  room  so  rapidly, 
that  the  high,  red  heds  of  her  shoes  rattled, 
now  and  then,  on  the  oaken  floor  when  she  came 
beyond  the  boundatiea  of  the  carpet,  which  left 
a  border  of  polished  wood  a  yard  deep  all  around 
the  room. 

At  such  times,  the  noise  would  seem  to  startle 

her,  and  she  would  look  around,  as  if  fsarful 

i  that  some  one  might  read  the  thoughts  that 

swept  through  her  brain  as  swarming  bees  rush 

from  a  hire. 

<>  He  is  here.  His  quarter^  are  burned  down. 
Mr.  Kingsford  likes  him  already,  and  it  shall  be 
my  part  to  see  that  this  liking  grows  into  some- 
thing stronger  and  deeper.  The  old  man  is  hos- 
pitality itself.  Where  could  an  officer  find  so 
pleasant  a  home?    It  shall  be  his  so  long  as  I 

desire  it.    Then,  and  then .     Ah,  I  wonder 

which  is  sweetest,  lore  or  reyenge?  But  hare  I 
lored?  Could  this  sickening  rerolt  of  my  whole 
nature  against  that  man  Arnold  exist,  if  I  had 
erer  reaUy  loved  him  ?' ' 

Here  Rhoda  began  to  walk  slower,  and  fell 
into  deeper  thought,  as  if  analyzing  her  own 
soul.  This  reYcrie  ended  in  a  single  outburst* 
that  brought  an  exultant  glow  to  her  fitce,  and  a 
fire  of  eril  paeeion  to  her  eyes. 

'<  But  he  loTCs  me.  He  has  married  her,  but 
he  lores  me.  With  the  strength,  and  pride,  and 
dnfMness  of  his  nature  he  lores  me.  We  were 
mated  heart  and  soul,  till  he  strore  to  fling  me 
from  him  ;  but  that  he  nerer  can.  This  aristo- 
^ratio  doll;  this  pretty,  white  darling,  may 
amuse  him  for  a  time,  but  1  hold  bis  soul,  bhick 
as  it  is.  T  saw  that  in  the  chamber  of  Abigail 
Boardman's  house.  How  my  taunts  stung  him 
there.  How  white  he  turned  when  1  thrust  him 
tnm  me,  showing  all  the  loathing,  and  hiding 
the  love  that  would  hate  otercome  a  weaker  wo- 
man ?  How  he  Ibllowed  me,  after  waylaying  my 
walks,  like  a  schooMioy,  pUiying  his  old  game 
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over,  as  if  I  did  not  underatand  ii.  Then  it  waa 
I  began  to  despise  him.  Then  it  was  that  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  question  if  the  ardor«  the  reek- 
leas  abandon  of  paasion  that  oyerwhelmed  me 
for  a  time*  was  the  love  other  women  are  so 
earnest  to  hide  away  in  their  hearts.  Well,  tio 
matter  what  it  was.    What  it  is  now  I  know." 


CHAPTER  XVIII.  . 
Bin  she  know  7  .  Did  that  girl,  with  Jher  fiery 
nature,  her  aU-«b9orbing  ambilMMi,  know  what 
was  that  moment  springing  up  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  as  seeds  germinate  and  grow  in  the  un- 
natural warmth  of  a  hot-bed  T  Gould  she  undcpr* 
stand  that  the  moment  she  was  lauding  fats,  and 
audaciously  taking  the  threads  of  destiny  into 
her  own  hands,  a  power  of  feeling  was  growing 
up  in  her  own  nature  that  would  work  itself 
out  with  all  the  foroe  pf  justice  Y  Did  the  un- 
derstand that  eyen  love  itself  can  be  dwarfed 
and  poisoned  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  bad 
heart? 

One  thing  became  a  question  of  doubt  with 
Rhoda,  even  before  she  left  the  room  from  whidh 
her  guests  had  departed.  This  boy,  this  beauti- 
ful, passionate  young  creature,  who  seemed  rather 
the  friend  than  the  servant  or  companion  of  Ma. 
jor  Andre,  w<>uld  he  prove  an  aid  or  obstacle  in 
her  path  7  He  had  seemed  to  shrink  from  her 
even  while  insensible.  She  remembered  that  the 
touch  of  her  hand  seemed  to  wound  him,  and 
that  the  white  lids  had  closed  over  his  eyes  when 
she  looked  into  them. 

As  this  memory  came  to  her  mind,  th«  gir| 
looked  at  her  face  in  the  great  mirror  gl^ming 
through  a  massive  frame-work  of  gilding,  and 
smiled.  Were  those  red  lips  given,  her.  fvr  no. 
thing  7  Had  her  eyes  lost  their  power  of  en- 
trancement,  that  she  should  doubt  of  their  influT 
ence  over  a.  lad  like  that  S  NBe4  she,,  who  had 
enslaved  the  soul  of  a  man,  so  proud,  so  ambitious, 
BO  bravely  bold  as  Arnold,  doubt  herself,  when 
a  creature  scarcely  out  of  childhood  was  con. 
ccmed?  In  the  bosom  of  every  young  male 
creature  was  not  the  heart  of  man  waiUn^  Ibr 
its  destiny  7 

Rhuda  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwiw,  that 
their  new  guest  had  a  companion  whose  yeuth 
might  render  him  pUaUe  in  her  hands. 

She  m^ht  not  have  felt  so  certain  had  she 
been  in  that  smaller  guest-chamber  into  whicti 
Charles  had  been  brought,  and  seen  how  rest- 
lessly he  turned  on  that  broad,  high*po8ted  bed, 
where  his  slight  figure  seemed  lost  under  a  clond 
of  overhanging  drapeiy^  so  dusky  and  rich  in 
color  that  the  shadow  threw  fi  wa^m  glow  Qver 


him,  as  if  he  were  resting  in  the  billows  of  a 
dying  sunset. 

He  was  lying  in  his  elothes,  all  soorched,  and 
partly  wet»  as  he. had  eooaped  the  fire.  Andre 
had  attempted  to  take  them  Arom  him,  but  see- 
ing his  weak  state,  had  laid  him  upon  the  bed  as 
he  was,  careless  of  the  rich  counterpane,  or  snow- 
white  pillows. 

The  lad's  face  was  troubled,  and  as  Andre  sat 
down  by  him,  he  rose  on  one  elboWf  in  restless 
discontent. 

"  Are  we  to  stay  here,  Migor  X  Is  there  no 
other  place  7  Will  thai  young  la47  ^  forever 
about  me 7  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  cannot  bear  it.*' 
Andre  took  the  hand  which  was.  beating  pas- 
sionately on  the  counterpane,  and  smoothed  it 
with  great  tenderness.  Light  as  the  touch  was, 
it  made  the  boy  wlace  with  pain,  for  the  friction 
of  that  beU-rope  had  cruelly  finayed  the  skin 
from  his  palms,  and  all  the  fingers  were  sprained. 
<*  Ah,  I  forgot,  poor  boy,  how  you  are  hurt  1" 
said  the  officeri  tenderly.  <<  I  did  not  think  to 
see  you  suffer  like  this,  when  that  dear  girl  put 
you  under  my  oare." 

"  But  I  do  not  suffer — ^it  is  nothing.  A  stnia 
upon  the  hands  is  soon  mended.  .  It  is  not  there 
that  I  feel  most." 

*'  Surely  no  boneaare  broken.  There  can  be 
no  dislocation  i'*  ezcliiimed  the  young  man,  in 
alarm.  '*  You  could  not  have  been  moved  with- 
out a  groan,  if  there  had  been." 

**  )^,  no,  not  that.  Yon  must  not  think  me 
so  childish  that  I  cannot  bear  a  bruise  or  two." 
"  X  will  have  the  surgeon  here  at  once." 
Andre  started  up.  and  was  looking  for  his  hat 
in  great  fear  that  the  boy  was  struggling  against 
some  ii^ury  that  required  immediate  help ;  but 
Charles  started  up  in  alann  equal  to  his  own. 

V<  I  want  no  surgeon,  Mi^or.  Why  should  17 
Have  I  not  told  you  that  my  limbs  are  all  sound  7 
Would  you  make  ma  the  laugh  of  the  whole  regi- 
ment 7  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  have  no  surgeons, 
or.  vomen  either,  about  my  bed.  If  you  leave 
me  for  that,  I  wiU  lock  yon  out,  or  nin  away 
while  you  are  gone." 

Tears  flashed  into  the  boy's  eyes;  his  cheeks 
were  hot  with  impatience. 

Andre  laid  down  his  bat,  rehiciantly. 
.    **  Why,  Charles,  how  unreasonable  yon  are  I" 
ha  »aid,  with  gentle  persuasiveness.     ••  But  that 
J  have  promised  that  dear  sister  to  Indulge  you 
in  everything,  we  might  quarrel  about  this." 
*•  But  you  did  promiae  ?'.' 
**  Yes,  and  Heareaf  kaows  I  have  tried  my  b«A 
to  fulfill  her  wishes." 

M  So  yon  have  I  So  yon  hav«i"  answered  the 
lad,  burying  his  face^iA  the  pillcfw,  and  speaking 
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wilh  iMn  in  his  voice.  **  I**~I  flhould  be  •  dw- 
tafd  to  oomplun ;  thoagh  ■ometimoi  I  do  Uiink 
yon  treat  me  more  Uko  ft  obild  Uma  a  soldier; 
that  you  always  eland  between  me  and  a  ftir 
fight,  ae  if  I  were  a  ohUd  or-oi'-ft  coward." 

'♦No  one  wiU  ever  charge  you  with  being 
that,"  said  Andre,  smiling,  as  he  remembered 
how  often  the  boy  had  biayely  placed  himself  in 
danger  when  it  menaced  him.  "There  is  no 
one  on  the  staff  that  will  not  swear  to  your 
pluck.*' 

The  boy  sobbed  and  laughed  both  at  once. 
Then  turning  his  fiMC  till  the  eyes  shone  out 
through  a  flash  of  tears,  he  said,  between  laugh- 
ter and  tears, 

'<  Still  my  sister  hin^  to  you  once  that  I 
might  show  the  white  feather." 

"  Your  sister  never  spoke  of  you  but  with  the 
most  loving  praise." 

"  But  she  said  that.  Oh,  yes,  she  did.  It  was 
lh>m  her  own  lips  I  got  it.  She  had  pluck  enough 
to  tell  the  truth,  anyway." 

"If  she  said  so  much,  it  was  that  I  might 
always  be  on  the  alert,  to  keep  you  out  of 
danger." 

"  There,  now,  you  slander  my  own,  own  sister. 
She  knew  well  enough  that  I  was  capable  of 
taking  care  of  myself,  and  expected  me  to  keep 
you  out  of  danger ;  because — because  she  loved 
you  better  than  me.     Oh»  so  much  better  V* 

"No,  no,  Charles  1  I  never  knew  a  young 
ereature  so  attached  to  another  as  Elsie  was  to 
you.  It  is  no  wonder  you  loved  each  other  de- 
votedly." 

"Still,  the  foolish  girl  loved  you  best  Fm 
sure  of  that.  If  one  of  us  were  to  die,  she  would 
rather  it  would  be  me." 

"  No,  no  !  God  bless  her  I  There  would  be  a 
heartbreak  for  her  if  either  of  us  were  to  fall." 

"  Yes,"  whispered  the  boy.  "  Yes ;  but  there 
might  be  a  thing  worse  than  that" 

"  Worse  than  death,  Charles  7" 

"Yes.  Blany  things  may  come  across  one 
worse  than  death.  Wh^t  if  Slsie,  waiting  there 
all  alone,  in  England,  were  to  hear  that  you  had 
found  some  other  lady  whom  you  loved  better, 
and  couldn't  marry  because  of  your  engagement 
iMl  her,  would  not  that  be  a  thousand  times 
wone  than  deatii  for  her  T" 

"But  that  is  impossible,  Charley.  British  offi- 
cers do  not  ao  betray  their  honor." 

^^Ah,  there  it  isi"  answered  the  lad,  imp^ 
tiently.  "  I  was  not  thinking  of  honor,  but  feel- 
ing ;  such  feeling  as  makes  all  restraint  a  torture 
when  honor  comes  in.  I  doA*t  think  Elsie  would 
hold  any  man  an  hoor  on  his  honor.  She  is  too 
bnve  a  girl  for  that,  and  might  hold  on  to  life  ■ 


awhile  inthor  than  have  it  known  that  her  keart 
was  broken ;  but  she  would  die  aU  the  same." 

"  Wiiat  laakea yon  teik  iathi^  way»  Charles ? 
What  has  happened  thni  seems  to  CJ^resa  doubi 
thatn^  lovefsr  your  sister  will  end  only  with  my 
life.  These  are  morbid  thoughu.  Elsie  wouXU 
scold  you  for  them,  X  know.  At  another  time  1 
might  be  angiy." 

"  No,  you  would  not  When  one  has  one  only 
sister,  young  andr— and " 

"BeautiAU,  you  were  abont  to  say.  Yes, 
Charles,  she  is  very  beaatifiil;  one  of  the  love- 
liest creatures  the  s«n  ever  shone  upon." 

"Yonsay  thaiof  her?  You  think  thai T'  ex- 
claimed the  boy,  reaokdng  oot  his  hand.  "  Bon' t 
be  afraid.  Yon  won't  hurt  it  now,"  he  added, 
as  Andre  hesitated  to  touch  the  bruised  fingers. 
"  You  see,  John.  It  is  so  nice  to  cell  you  John, 
here,  all  alone  by  ourselves.  Isn't  it,  now  7  I 
say,  John,  I  have  no  one  in  the  world  but  my — 
my  sister  and  you ;  so  you  won't  think  it  strange 
if  I  do  get  a  little— just  a  little  anxious,  that  you 
should  never  like  anybody  better  than  her." 

"  Oh,  Charley  I" 

Andre  uttered  this  exclamation  with  a  eheerfbl 
laogh,  that  brought  a  glow  of  blood  into  the  lad's 
pale  face. 

"As  if  any  fellow  that  has  loved  a  girl  like 
Elsie,  could  ever  be  in  danger.  Why,  boy,  it  is 
because  you  are  her  brother,  that  I  love  you  so 
dearly." 

"  Dear,  old  John  I" 

"  Without  you,  Charley,  this  whole  war  would 
be  a  heavy  burden  upon  me.  I  could  hardly  do 
my  duty  to  the  king  but  for  the  solace  of  your 
company.  With  one  dear  object  in  common, 
how  can  we  help  each  other  T    You  and  I  ?" 

"  How,  indeed !"  answered  the  lad,  sighing 
pleasantly.  "  I  shall  write  Elsie  to-morrow,  and 
tell  her  how  good  you  are ;  but  not  a  word  about 
the  steeple.    That  would  frighten  any  one." 

"  Thank  God  for  tiie  mercy  of  a  great  deliver- 
ance I"  exclaimed  Andre.  "  How  oould  I  have 
answered  to  your  sister,  had  it  been  otherwise?*' 

"  She  would  not  have  blamed  you.  Elsie  never 
does  that." 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  it  now,  Charles ;  but 
when  this  shook  is  over,  you  will  tell  me  how  it 
happened  that  you  got  into  that  terrible  place." 

"  I  can  tell  you.  Some  one  said  you  had  gone 
to  the  church,  and  might  be  on  the  roof,  watch- 
ing the  fire  spread.  The  church  windows  were 
all  ablate  when  I  looked.  They  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  roof;  so  I  ran  in,  and  up,  and  up, 
to  warn  you.  I  ran  along  the  steep  roof,  calling, 
calling,  till  the  fire  began  to  rage  so,  that  I 
couldn't  get  down.    Then  I  expected  to  die,  but 
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elimbed  and  cMmbed,  mad  with  fear.  This  was 
the  way  it  came  about.  John,  it  is  tnie^  I  am  a 
bit  of  a  coward.  Yea  don' I  know  kow  awful  it 
waa  when  1  looked  doMm.  But  for  yoar  vei«e. 
Oh,  John,  it  came  to  me  like  a  hearenly  trumpet. 
But  for  that,  I  should  ha>f  e  given  up,  and  gone 
down  with  the  beifxy.  When  I  swung  o^tar — 
when  I  swung  over — oh,  it  was  terrible  I" 

The  lad  was^  shaking  all  over.  The  agony  of 
that  scene,  even  in  memorf,  was  too  much  for 
his- weakness.  He  clung  tc  the  officer^ s  hand 
desperately,  as  if  he  fbH  himself  fMIing. 

*'  It  was  you  tikat  saved  me  1  It  was  you  that 
saved  me,  John.  When  the  rope  caught  fire, 
I  looked  down  on  a  thouBaad  fkces,  but  saw  only 
yours," 

The  boy  was  overcome  onoe  more.  His  fear 
tures  quivered,  his  lips  grew  white,  but  still  he 
Inurmured,    ' 

"  You  saved  me !    Ton  saved  me  I*' 

After  a  little,  Charles  grew  more  composed. 

«*Go,  now,"  he  said.  "I  shall  sleep  by-end- 
bye.  You  are  tired.  I  forgot  that.  Bo  not  let 
any  one  come  in,  for  I  shall  steep  awhile.*' 

Andre  was  indeed  worn  out.  Excitement  had 
been  too  much  even  fbr  his  strong  youth.  He 
arose,  arranged  the  pillows,  passed  his  hand 
caressingly  over  the  boy^s  head,  and  went  out, 
promising  himself  to  come  back  after  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Kingsfo^d. 

For  some  moments  after  he  was  gone,  Charles 
lay  in  a  state  of  quiet  exhaustion ;  then  he  arose, 
staggered  toward  the  door,  and  looked  out.  Old 
Nelse  was  in  the  passage,  where  Andre  had  re- 
quested him  to  wait. 

''Come  in  here,  old  man;  just  a  minute. 
Come  in." 

Nelse  obeyed,  bowing  low.  The  old  fellow  was 
always  proftise  with  his  bows,  when  assured  that 
they  were  lavished  on  persons  worthy  of  his 
homage. 

The  lad  held  out  a  swollen  and  trembliBg  hand 
toward  the  old  man. 

"  Take  hold,  please.  That  will  do.  Now  give 
it  a  pull.  Don't  be  afhdd.  Onoe  morel  Harder, 
please  1" 

Nelse  gave  a  sharp  pull  at  the  hand,  which 
brought  a  groan  from  the  pale  lips  of  the  boy. 

"  What  am  dis  yer  memiperlatin'  all  'bout, 
young  gemman  7  When  I  duz  a  ting  'eordin'  to 
orders,  I  wants  to  know  all  'bout  de  meaning 
ob  it." 

<<  My  wrist  was  a  little  out  of  order,  that  is 
all,"  said  Chat^es,  forcing  the  words  through  his 
white  and  quivering  lips,  and  even  trying  to  smile. 

'*  Out  ob  JTnt,  ha?  Tought  I  hear  suthin*  snap. 
Golly,  but  it  must  sting !" 


«  Never  mind.  J  It  'a  all  over  now,"  answered 
the  lad,  faintly.  •  *  Pat  your  hand  into  my  pocket i 
you  wiU  ttnd  lialf  s  guinea  there.  Tfcke  it,  and 
say  nothing  about  the  little  diriocation." 

Nelse  thrust  his  hand  aoftly  into  the  pocket 
indicated,  and  drew  forth  a  piece  of  gold,  which 
he  folded  gingerly  into  the  pslm  of  his  hand. 

"  As  Ust  de  disterpaUon  of  young  gemman.  I'se 
also  conisant  an'  olose^mouthed.  Theie  ain't  no 
gold  key  wanted  to  padlock  sich  secreU  wid  ole 
Nelse,  an'  nebber  was.     But  if " 

Here  Nelse  obeyed  a  sudden  signal,  and  went 
out,  closing  the  door,  while  Charles,  sick  with 
pain,  and  faint  almost  unto  death,  fell  across  the 
bed,  insensible  for  the  third  time,  that  day. 

Thus  the  poor  boy  remained  a  fUll  half  hour, 
some  of  the  time  like  a  dead  creature,  then  con* 
scious,  hut  too  weak  for  motion,  and  only  sensi- 
ble of  acute  pain  and  utter  exhaustion. 

After  this  season  •  of  anguish,  the  poor  fellow 
sat  upon  the  bed,  took  off  his  clothes  with  a 
painful  effort  of  one  hand,  gathered  desperate 
strength  enough  to  pull  down  the  counterpane, 
and  crept  inte  the  cool  snow  of  the  sheete  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  followed  quickly  by  a  swift  gash 
of  tears. 

'*  It  is  over,  it  is  done,  and  no  doctor  called. 
Oh,  how  sharp  the  pain  was  I  It  cut  my  breath 
in  two  I  Well,  no  one  can  say  I  am  a  coward 
now,  for  I  never  cried  out  onoe,  not  once,  though 
that  old  negro  wrenched  at  my  poor  wrist  like  a 
vice.  Ah,  it  is  easier,  now.  I  can  breathe  with*> 
out  groaning.  I  can  sleep,  perhapSv  Ab,  me,  if 
some  one  over  the  seas  knew  of  this,  what  trouble 
it  would  bring  1" 

The  dislocated  joint  had  been  unconsciously 
set  by  old  Nelse,  and  the  pain  of  it  gradually 
softened.  Then,  as  the  boy  was  just  flailing 
asleep,  the  door  softly  opened,  and  Major  Andre 
came  in.  Drawing  softly  toward  the  bed,  he  saw 
the  pale  face  turned  toward  the  moonlight,  Which 
streamed  through  a  neighboring  window,  and, 
thinking  the  boy  asleep,  stooped  down^  and  softly 
kissed  his  forehead,  then  stole  away. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

WxEKS  went  by.  Washington  was  etill  fighdng 
bravely  where  he  could,  and  retrisating  with  mae* 
terly  prudence  where  he  must,  while  the  enemy, 
entrenched  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  enlarged  its  i 
borde»  aid  incireased  its  mateorial  power  with 
all  the  force  of  a  powerftil  nation  to  back  it. 

With  these  two  anniea  war  meant  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing,  lb  the  British  generals,  and  moat 
of  their  troops,  the  struggle  in  America  was 
an  episode  in  their  military  career,  a  relief 
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from  the  monMony  of  baTva«k  life,  uid  micli  in- 
action  as  brings  honors  and  pfomotion  slowlj. 
The  great  westein  wilderness  was  to  them  a  field 
of  adventare,  where  honors  and  sooh  gloi^  as 
8trlD»  ean  bring  was  to  be  won  by  bra^  deeds. 
Toward  this  oountry  they  had  little  either  of 
hatred  or  love.  A  oolony  disturbed  wae  only 
a  political  child,  to  be  suppressed  or  chastised. 
This  partiealar  colony  being  broad,  rich,  and 
ftill  of  wonderftil  promise,  had  taken  upon*  it- 
self the  dignity  of  rebellion,  and  in  that  re- 
spect had  aroused  peculiar  interest  in  the  old 
ooantry  and  its  armies.  Still,  something  of 
haughty  scorn  was  minj^ed  with  the  strife  of 
trained  troops  with  men  who  fought  only  with 
such  rude  strategy  as  came  naturally  ont  of  the 
occasion,  and  such  strength  as  ooold  be  wielded 
withent  sdence,.  and  wit|i  the  free  goed-will  of 
men,  awkwardly  carrying  out  a  stem  purpose 
which  meant  either  liberty  or  death. 

The  grandeur  of  this  inborn  purpose  was 
seareely  frit  by  the.  men  who  were  ready  to  die 
for  it  With  them  it  was  a  natural  feeling  which 
would  have  lost  half  its  force,  if  embfauroned  with 
all  the  pomp  and  gorgeovs  tumult  6f  kingly  ar- : 
mies. 

In  their  habits,  thesa  men  were  as  ftr  apart  as 
th^r  style  ef  warfrre.  The  British  army,  offi- 
cered by  men  of  hij^  rank  and  education,  had 
learned  to  mingle  many  pleasant  amusements, 
not  to  say  Tices,  with  the  profrssion  of  arms.  In 
the  intenrals  of  rest,  which  sometimes  fsllowed 
a  great  struggle,  k  was  tbeir  aim  to  fbrget  the 
battlefield  and  all  its  horrors,  in  theatres,  balls, 
the  bar-rooms,  and  gambling-table ;  while  a  brief 
prayer^meeting,  in  some  log  hut^  or  tent>  a  hymn, 
swelled  by  many  solemn  Toices,  or  some  stoiy  of 
the  Indian  wars,  around  a  camp-fire,  was  all 
the  distraction  our  nndrilled  troops  dreamed  of. 
With  them  war  was  suffering,  patience,  hard 
work,  and  harder  fighting.  Whon  that  was 
done,  the  homestead,  on  some  befoved  farm,  and 
liberty. 

This  was  what  war  meant  to  the  Continental 
soldier.  Much  more  than  this  was  ite  nManing 
to  the  battalions  that  swarmed  in  New  York  thsA 
season.  A  Tictory  had  been  gained,  a  rebel  army 
driven  forth.  This  wa9  the  time  for  relaxation, 
rcjotcing,  revelry,  anytMngihat  eouM  drown  the 
horrors  of  contest,  and  scatter  roses  over  the 
dreary  wah-path-  they  had  trod.  Prompt  in  all 
social  devices,  as  they  had  been  in  attack,  the 
oflloen  soon  anmnged  a  campaign  of  pleasure, 
brilliant  as  their  military  achievements  had  been. 

It  was  early  autumn  now.  Tha  trees  that  em* 
bowered  New  Tork  were  touched  with  the  crim- 
son, russet  and  gold  of  an  eariy  frost    AH  this 


gave  a  last  finiah  of  gorgcwusness  to  the  milihiry 
movements  at  all  times  goiftg  on  in  the'  streets 
and  public  squares  of  the  city. 

The  Bowling  Green,  in  those  days,  was  a  i^Iace 
of  quiet  nsert;  frr  the  persons  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood.  Soft,  green  turf  covered  it  richly, 
and  great  fonst-trees,  heavy  with  leaves,  gave  it 
the  shelter  of  many  massiTe  branches. 

To  this  resort  Gmoe  Kingsibrd  sometimes 
strolled  when  the  weariness  of  long  waiting  was 
upon  her.  She  had  been  brought  from  Philadel- 
phia almost  withont  warning,  and  carried  into 
the  heart  of  the  British  camp,  as  the  only  place 
where  she  could  be  kept  apart  from  the  man  who 
loved  her,  and  whom  sho  loved.  Not  one  word 
had  she  heard  from  Barringford  since  that  day 
when  she  met  him  by  chance  on  the  road.  His 
name  was  never  mentioned  in  her  father's  house. 
Even  Khoda,  who  had  eipressed  so  much  sym- 
pathy for  her,  held  it  as  a  dread  thing,  of  which 
no  one  would  do  well  to  speak. 

One  evening,  just  after  the  sun  had  sunk  be- 
hind the  Jersey  htlb,  Grace  wandered  out,  in 
her  loneliness,  and,  opening  the  gate  that  led  to 
this  enclosure,  seated  herself  upon  the  ruined 
pedestal  from  whioh  the  statue  of  King  George 
had  been  dragged  and  moulded  into  bullets  for 
his  own  discomfiture  only  a  few  months  before. 
She  was  sad  and  heavy-hearted.  The  very  suc- 
cess of  her  fhther*'s  party  brought  a  feeling  of 
depression ;  for,  deep  down  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
ihis  fair  girl  shared  a  love  of  liberty  with  the 
deeper  love  that  one  of  its  sons  had  enkindled ; 
and  this  feeling  was  wounded  every  day  of  her 
lifr  by  the  triumpiis  and  boasffVil  hopes  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 

The  Bowling  Green  was  In  all  its  autumnal 
beauty.  The  trees  were  heavy  with  richly-tinted 
leaves,  on  which  the  frost  sparkled  and  the 
moon  shone  brightly.  A  crisp  fro^t  lay  on  the 
grass  all  around  her,  and  whitened  the  broken 
stones  of  the  pedestal  till  they  gleamed  like 
marble. 

<*  Ah,  I  am  so  weary  !^'  she  said,  looking  but 
upon  the  waters  of  the  upper  bay  with  longing 
eyeto;  "so  weary  and  so  hopeless!  Why  is  it 
that  two  nations  cannot  go  to  war  withont  crush- 
ing hnman*  hearts  under  their  cannon  wheels? 
If  I  had  Ihe  wings  of  a  sea-gull,  how  easy  it 
would  be— a  dive  in  the  foam — a  flight  upwards, 
and  away.  Oh  1  why  is  it,  that  of  all  living  ob- 
jects a  woman  is  the  most  helpless  t" 

«  Graoe  f— Grace  Klngsford  T*  The  girl  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  looked  breathlessly  around.  Was 
she  dreaming?  No;  a  figure  came  out  from 
behind  one  of  the  great  crimson  maple-trees,  and 
drew  swiftly  toward  ber->4t  stfange  figure,  dmn- 
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ally  dreised,  and  looking  strangely  tall  as  hia 
shadow  fell  on  the  moonlit  grass. 

"  You  scarcely  know  me,  Grace  ?" 

**  Know  you,  know  you  ?    Oh,  yes." 

The  girl  reaohed  out  both  hands,  and  that  in- 
stant they  were  in  the  firm  clasp  of  her  lover, 
trembling  like  imprisoned  birds,  quirering  with 
an  ecstasy  of  joy  that  shook  her  whole  ftrame. 

"Here,  here?  Oh,  what  happiness  1  Bat  is 
ii  safe  ?  These  clothes  are  a  disguise.  Tell  me, 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  peril  in  coming  here. 

**  None  that  X  would  not  have  twice  run,  my 
beloved,  for  this  one  mom«nt.  You  would  not 
have  known  me  ?" 

**  But  for  your  voice,  no.  That  made  my  heart 
leap.  That,  I  do  think,  would  awake  me  in  my 
grave." 

"  Had  I  not  wished  you  to  know,  even  that 
would  have  been  changedi  and  then '* 

**I  might  have  been  olos?  to  so  much  happi- 
ness and  never  bq,ve  found  out.  my  loss,"  said 
gentle  Grace,  smiling  up  into  her  lover's  fiice, 
while  the  moonlight  glorified  her  own.  *'But 
how  did  it  happen?  I  tremble  for  you.  Come 
this  way.  Just  here  this  great  tree  throws  a 
shadow  broad  and  black  enough  to  hide  us,  Now, 
speak  low,  and  tell  me  all." 

Barrlngford  did  speak  low,  and  bent  his  face 
so  close  to  hers  that  their  lips  fell  together  natu- 
rally as  red  rose  leaves  fold  themselves  in  the 
dew. 

"Po  not  fear;  I  have  deceived  erery  one  tUl 
now,  and  shall  to  the  end." 

<<AhI  I  am  afraid." 

"  But  I  am  not.  If  the  danger  were  %evea 
fold,  I  should  have  braved  it.  80  they  thought 
to  separate  ua,  and  intimidate  me  by  bringing 
my  best  beloved  into  the  hevrt  of  the  enemy  \ 
as  if  life,  without  her,  was  worth  the  having." 

**  But  how  did  you  get  leave  to  come?" 

"  Easy  enough.  I  have  resigned  my  seat  in 
the  Congress." 

**  What !  you,  while  your  power  was  so  great  ?" 

"  The  power  of  words  is  great  only  when  words 
can  avail." 

<<When  they  are  eloquent  as  youn,  that,  is 
always,"  sold  Graee, 

'*  But  the  countxy  wants  soldiers  rather  than 
actors;  men,  fighting  men,  with  bullefis  rather 
than  words.  I  have  left  Congress  for  the  oamp, 
Grace,  and  come  to  see  you  on  my  way.  Let 
older  men  sit  in  oouncil,  and  ftutter  tisom  one 
safe  place  to  anoth^  when  danger  cOflses  olose. 
I  am  weary  of  legislating  eiouses  to  the  one 
brave  man  who  understands  our  needs,  who  pleads 
for  aid,  fighting  as  he  pleads,  but  gets  eO  UM4 
real  help.    He  w^nta  money,  men,  everything, 


and  Congress  gives  promises,  sometimes  mixed 
with  blame.  At  any  rate,  I  have  the  strength 
of  these  hands  to  give  him,  and,  in  life  or  death, 
they  are  his." 

The  young  man  spake  earnestly,  forgetting  all 
prudenoe  in  his  enthusiasm;  forgetting  even 
that  two  white  hands  were  pressed  upon  his  arm 
in  trembling  caution. 

**  Hush  1  hush  I  people  are  passing  1" 

*.<And  I  am  wasting  precious  time  in  words 
which,  to  be  worth  anything,  should  go  linnd  in 
hand  with  action,*'  said  Barringford,  snbduing 
bis  voice.  **  We  may  never  meet  again,  darting-; 
but  if  I  fall  it  shall  be  as  no  holiday  patriot.*' 

<*Yon  take  the  field  then.  You  will  be  in 
danger  every  hour  of  your  life." 

**lf  duty  is  dangeroua— yes,  my  beloved." 

"  Even  here,  with  my  hand  on  your  arm,  you 
are  in  awful  peril." 

"  But  you  see  that  I  am  calm ;  that  I  have 
passed  through  all  the  danger  so  far." 

"  That  is  what  terrifies  me.  You  are  too  brave 
for  prudence." 

*'•  You  would  not  think  so,  had  you  seen  how 
adroitly  I  played  my  pari  aa  a  farmer  bringing 
his  produce  to  market." 

•'And  aH  this  you  submitted  to,  that  one  Ultle 
hour  of  hap|>ine8S  oonld  be  secured  to  met"  teid 
Grace,  in  a  low,  gratefkil  whisper.  <•  Ah  I>  Bar- 
ringford, the  joy  of  it  is  worth  the  danger,  if 
the  danger  were  only  mine;  being  yours,  and 
so  great,  I  shudder  to  think  of  it." 

**  A  soldier's  peril  is  light  Compared  vrith  his 
duty.  But  we  must  not  think  of  that.  The  most 
galling  chain  any  man  wears  is  enforoed  inao- 
Uvity:  That  I  could  not  bear.  HereaXler  my 
oountTy  shall  find  me  where  the  hardest  work  is, 
o-by  Washington's  aido." 

"  But  you  have  nev^  been  in  battle." 

**  How  many  of  the  brave  fellows  that  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill  had  ever  been  in  a  fight  beftire? 
Yet  who  will  pretend  that  tbfiy  did  not  do  glo- 
rious work  there?" 

Graoa  shuddered.  Being  a  woman  deeply  in 
love,  how  eould  she  think  of  anything  hut  the 
awlul  dtugw  into  which  her  companion  was 
going? 

Banringford  read  all  this  in  her  fhir,  young 
Ihoe,  then  drew  it  "for  one^nonietat  down  upon 
his  bosom. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  he  said ;  "  IfwiB  Uke  nxoel- 
lent  care  of  .myself." 

**  For  nt^'iakt — ^fi»r  our  lova'aaake,"  answered 
the  giri.  Sobbing  on  his  boaom.  <*  Oh  !  remosi*' 
bei\  that  my  Ufo  is  booad  up  in  yoars ;  that  liiis 
love,  fi»rbidden  and  broken,  is  OTorything  la  me^ 
While  you  are  alive,  I  shall  never  despairi" 
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**  AliTe  or  dead,  I  shall  love  yon  BlUl,  mj 
Graoe,  my  darling.  For  me  there  are  two  gnad 
oljeete  of  life, — my  oouniiy  aod  mj  beloYed/' 

Qrace  noticed,  with  the  quipkneae  of  imtin^ 
that  Barringford  put  his  oountry  fiist  s  but  this 
did  not  wound  her.  In  someway  she  b»d  -an  ; 
idea  that  her  lover,  in  working  out  fr«eriom  to 
his  coontiy,  was  also  clearing  a  pathway  to  their 
own  domestic  fixture.  Even  these  tiiongHts  he 
seemed  to  read,  and  answered  them  as  if  th^ 
had  been  spoken  words. 

**  There  is  nothing  so  powerftil  as  s«coeas»  ^y 
Grace;  and  that  is  sure  to  come  to  ns,  sooner 
or  later,  let  who  will  perish  on  t)ie  way." 

**  But  this  last  supreme  step.  Oh,  Barring- 
ford,  my  fisther  never  will  l^rgiTe  that  I" 

•<  You  miaUke  in  that,  Qiace.  Your  father  is 
a  man  to  despise  half  measures,  even  in  an  enemy. 
As  it  is,  I  temporized  too  long,  and  hM  lost  his 
respect.  But,  never  fear,  we  shall  win  it  baofc 
again.  I  have  spoken  out  fearlessly,  when  words 
could  be  used  as  weapons;  and  now  that  sharp 
steel  is  wanted,  he  will  not  find  mine  in  its  scab- 
bard. I  love  yon,  Qrace,  above  all  things  on 
earth,  and,  God  willing,  I  mean  to  win  you  fairly. 
You  and  my  country's  liberty  together :  till  then, 
never  think  of  me  with  doubt  or  with  fear— ^n)y 
as  one  who  will  fight  his  way  to  you,  or  die." 

Grace  shuddered. 

**  Die  I  Ah !  Barringford,  eveiv  war  cannot  be 
so  cruel  as  .that." 

"  No,  no ;  we  have  a  Inrighter  fiit«  hefbre  us. 
Never  doubt  iti  only  be  pstient,  and  trust 
me. 

"  I  do  trust  you ;  but,  oh !  Barringford,  this 
is  a  strange  life  we  are  leading ;  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  join  in  all  its  gayety.  You  haire  never 
seen  anything  like  it." 

"  How 7    What  are  you  speaking  of,  Grace?" 

**  Of  the  social  life  here, — tho  entertainments, 
the  adulation,  the  homage  which  these  high-born 
ofllcers  lavish  upon  the  weakest  ,^nd  plainest 
ladies  among  us.  It  terrifies  and  fiiscinates  one 
at  the  same  time." 

Barringford  lifted  the  girVs  face  from  his  bo- 
som, and  gased  at  it  keenly  in  the  moonlight. 

**  But  it  has  not  fascinated  you  ?" 

"It  has  pained  me — frightened  me;  for  my 
fhther  seems  to  have  founded  some  plan  on  the 
power  of  this  admiration.  He  is  already  on  con- 
fidential terms  with  liord  How*,  tnd  the  noble- 
men that  surround  him  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
royal  court.  At  all  their  entertainments  he  wills 
it  that  I  should  appear.  If  I  excuse  myself,  he 
persuades ;  if  I  refiise,  he  commands.  The  time 
may  come  when — ^r" 

*'  When  yon  can  refiise  him  nothing  on  which 


his  ambitious  heart  may  be  set.    Is  thsi  what 
you  mean.  Miss  KingaC4«d2" 

Gnoe  drew  hmelf  free  from  Barringford*s 
half-repulsing  arm,  and  looked  at  the  young  nan 
wondttvingly. 

"  This  is  haid^-st  ia  Aroel,"  she  said,  with  a 
sort  of  plaintive  pride.  **  I  do  not  deserve  it^* 
I  never  shall." 

*•  But  I  deserv«  »  keeasr  reprimand,"  said  the 
young  man,  smitten  with  generous  shaaae.  <*GaB 
yott  for9T^.ne»  Grsee  ?' ' 

**  HsnUy,*'  ssid  the  giri,  allowing  her  two 
hands  to  er«ep  bMk.  to  lus.  **  i  should  not 
doubt  you  so." 

"  Because  you  are  good,  generous ;  the  most 
trostAil  *n4  iQ^w$  litUe  asgel  on  earth.  How 
dare  I  be  jealous  even  for  a  moment  V 

<•  Indeed,  how  dare  you  f "  ' 

"  But  these  Bntisfa  fellows,  with  their  soarlet 
costs  and  powdered  hair.  I  wonder  they  can 
fight  so,  the  dandiesb  What  right  have  thty-*^ 
;9ee  now  wJmI  %  fool  I  am  making  of  myself.  -  No 
wonder  you  laugh,  Grace." 

"  I  do  not  laugh ;  o|ily  all  this  seems  so  stnmge. 
I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

«  But  tliese.men  admire  you?" 

Grace  was  fact  altogether  destitute  of  the  co- 
quetries of  her  sex;  perhaps  she  felt  a  little 
triumph  in  this  newly-discovered  weakness  in 
her  lover. 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  she  answered  demurely. 

"Flatter  you 7" 

"Sometimes." 

"  Throw  themselves  and  their  red  coats  at  your 
feet?" 

"  No ;  there  you  go  too  far.  Most  of  them 
prize  the  scarlet  too  highly  for  that." 

"  Grace,  Grace,  what  has  come  over  you." 

"Barringford,  Barringford,  what  has  oome 
over  you?" 

"A  spasm  of  distrust — something  that  I  am 
ashamed  of.    Forgive  me  again." 

"  There,  now.  But  I  have  something  more  to 
tellyou."- 

"  WcU." 
•  "One of  these  young oflicers  is  in  our  house." 

"A  young  officer  in  your  house  I  Surely  they 
,  wo^l4'?ic(^  inbmit  your  father  to  the  indignity  of 
quartering  men  upon  him  7" 

"  No ;  he  invited  this  one  and  iiis  companion. 
Indeed,  in  some  sort,  theysa^ed  our  lives  when 
the  great  fire  broke  out.  Bui  for  them  we  should 
have  had  no  home  to  offer  any  one." 

"And  this  msn,  what  is  his  name?" 

"Major  Andre  —  John. Andrew  I  Munk  he 
belongs  to  Qinton's,ata£".    .  •>  •      / 

"A  young  man?" 
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*«  Quite  young,  and,  and 

•♦  Handsome,  you  would  say  ?" 

**Te8;  people  think  him  very  handsomt/' 

"Ohl". 

"At  any  rate,  he  is  very  kinct^miiM  than 
kind  to  poor  mamma,  who  &as  neter  quite  re- 
covered from  thO'  hurt  she  got  that  day  in  the 
carriage." 

**  And  this  young  gtntlemaa's  eompanion  ?  I 
think  you  spoke  of  seme  one  else." 

**  Oh,  he  is  but  a  lad--meet  interesting  though. 
Brave  ais  a  young  lion,  but  gentle  and  iKSnd  beyond 
ai^thing.   We  are  gpeat'firieBds,  CSiarleyand  I." 

"Grace!" 

••WeH,  Barringfbrd?" 

<'7on  haTS  no  Interest^you  do  not^eve  this 
Mi^or  Andre?"  .      ^  ' 

"  Major  Andre  1  Oh,  no*  I  think  it  is  Rh6da 
Clyde  you  should  qa«stion  aibout  him/' 

" Rhoda  Clyde!  I  had  almost  1btg«tten  that 
my  fkir  enemy  was  with  you  still." 

"Tea,  jJie  is  with  m,  ant  mor«  poirsrftel  than 


ever  with  my  father.  Indeed  she  is  the  pet  and 
life  of  sodiety  here — ^the  rose  itself,  of  which  I 
am  soaroely  mors  than  a  shadow;  though  she 
irill  not  move  without  me." 

"  And  this  girl  is  still  my  tbtV* 

"I  cannot  tell,  for  she  says  IHtle;  but  1  some- 
times think  that  it  was  Rhoda  who  persuaded  my 
father  to  leate  our  home  in  Philadelphia  in  such 
haste.  Certainly  he  consulted  no  one  else,  and 
set  out  before  my  mother  was  at  all  well  enough 
to  travel." 

Barringlbrd  listened  rery  seriously  to  this; 
his  half-fbH,  half-aifected  jealousy  was  lost  in 
serious  eare.  He  held  the  girFs  hand  close,  and 
spoke  te  her  gravely. 

"Qraoe,  be  careAiI  about  Rhoda  Clyde;  she  is 
a  dark,  dangerous  girl.    I — I-^what  is  that?'* 

'<0h,  H seven  1  we  are  discovered!  Some  one 
--eome  one!  The  gate— the  gate!'*  whispered 
Orace ;  and  her  wild  eyes  were  turned  on  a  dark 
figure  that  was  walking  deliberately  toward  them. 

(to  Ba  OOHTUIITXD.) 
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Tm  be«8  hamm«d  through  the  iweet  cloter, 
'  A  BoflhMeM  rti«tle(t  th^  wheat ; 
And  somebody  left  hla  mowing  ' . 

To  liq  In  the  grase  at  mj  feet 
In  the  welcomft  pivise  from  labor. 

Through  the  t^rHbltf  noontide  heat 

Low  murqinrf  ng  through  the  sllenoa. 

The  little  brook  glided  by. 
Wooing  tha  wh1t»ck>iid*fl«e6as, 

fiaillag  the  fl^rthert  akjr, 
To  float  on  Ita  fair,  fiibe  bosoia,    , 

Aa  erit  they  had  floated  on  hlg^. 

A  well  bubbled  np  through  the 

Where  primrosee  bent  to  drink ; 
The  nuhei  leaned  lovingly  over, 


And  tsU  femn  guarded  its  brink; 
And  up  ffx>m  the  moist  mmdow-gt^tsM 
8oM!«d  the  aloqiieiit  bolK^iliilc. 

Ckxxl«peed  unta Nature^  ghid  weeing; 

Good  tpeed  apoa  land  and  teal 
Waa  it  itrangp  that  eomaliody  wblipered 

The  »•  old,  old  story"  to  me  ? 
Ah,  well  I  stranger  things  have  happened ; 

All  the  World  was  k>ve-making*-«o  we  I 

I  listened  no  more  flir  the  murmur 
or  the  tsath  wtad  among  the  wheat; 

For  sweeter  than  oriule^  trilling 
The  tale  that  I  heard  him  repoat ; 

The  wheat  ears  themselves  bent  to  listMH* 
Ko  maiTtfl  t— *twas  pusing  sweet. 


LINES. 
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Tin  way  Is  raagh  aai  nigged, . 

Thf-m^nntelii  liai«t  to  eUmbt 
There  are  jpitfalls  in  the  Tallies, 

Sharp  stones  beneath  the  sUme. 

The  sky  is  dark  above  me ; 

The  tempee^  rages  on : 
Wonld  <hd  tMe  night  Were  snded, 

Would  Ood  my  WoHc  wn 


dh  for  a  star  to  brighten. 
The  Mirway  dtkk  and  drear; 

0oai«  loTlng  hand  to  lighten 
The  croes  so  hard  to  bear. 

I^may  not  thrnst  it  from  me; 

I  dare  not  cast  it  down ; 
But  strug^tYng  on,  remember, 

Withoat  the  cross,  no  cniwn. 
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We  give,  first,  a  design  for  making  one  of 
tboee  pretty  calicoes,  with  a  printed  border  on 
the  edge  of  the  goods,  for  trimming.  This  has 
tiie   under-Bkirt  trimmed  with  a  raffle,  either 


plaited  or  gathered,  four  inches  wide,  cut  straight- 
wise  of  the  goods.  This  ruffle  is  set  up  three 
inches  upon  the  skirt,  and  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  bias  band  stitched  on  both  edges.  The 
distance  upon  the  under-skirt,  between  the  ruffle 
and  the  lower  edge,  has  a  bias  band  to  correspond 
with  the  heading  of  the  ruffle ;  or,  if  preferred, 
a  second  ruffle  may  be  put  in  its  place.  The 
OTer-akirt  is  cut  exactly  like  the  under-skirt, 
only  a  trifle  shorter,  and  not  more  than  three 
yards  wide.  It  is  trimmed  with  one  row  of  the 
bordering,  stitched  on.  The  basque  is  very  easily 
oat,  by  making  first  a  round,  simple  basque 
bodice,  pointing  it  in  firont  tat  the  Test,  then  out 


another  front,  a  little  longer  at  the  sides,  and 
trim  all  round  with  the  border,  or,  what  is  more 
easily  done,  just  stitch  on  the  border,  as  seen  in 
the  design,  to  simulate  a  pockot  Trim  coat-sleeres 
to  correspond.  Pearl  buttons  for  the  waist,  and 
loop  the  OTcr-sldrt  prettily  at  the  back,  with 
tapes  underneath,  so  that  it  can  be  untied  for 
washing.  Twelve  to  fifteen  yards  for  the  dress. 
Next  is  a  pretty  and  dressy  summer  toilet, 
composed  of  just  a  black  silk  skirt,  which  is  a 
good  and  serriceable  foundation  for  an  economical 


toilet  for  every  young  lady.  The  over-dress  con- 
sists of  a  tunic  of  plain  and  striped  French  mus- 
lin ',  t^e  front  piece  is  cut  very  narrow,  as  may 
be  seen,  and  of  the  plain  muslin  ;  the  side-widths 
are  of  the  striped,  the  sash  ends  again,  of  the 
plain;  the  whole  edged  with  an   embroidered 
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Swiss  flouncing.  The  puffings  are  all  of  the 
plain  Swiss.  The  over-jacket  is  made  of  the 
plain  material,  the  small  cape  and  sleeyes  of  the 
striped.  Trim  to  match  the  skirt.  The  bows  down 
the  front,  and  ornamenting  the  sleeves  andshaok 
of  the  jacket,  may  be  of  black  velvet.  This  de- 
mgp  may  be  vi^ried  .by  being  worn  over  any  self- 
oolor^  silk  skirt ;  of  C9urse,  those  making  the 
bows,  etc.,  to  match  in  colpr. 

Next  is  a  very  stylish  summer  country  cos- 
tume for  a  miss  of  sixteen.  It, is  made  of  plaid 
percale,  in  dark-blue  or  brown  ^  trimmings  and 
jacket  of  self-colored  percale,  to  match.  The 
under-skirt  has  three  narrow-plaited  ruffles.  The 
over-dress  is  cut  in  a  simple  Polanaise,  buttoned 
down  the  front;  this  is  trimmed  wit|i  a  bias 


band,  two  inches  wide  on  the  edge,  and  two  nai^ 
row  plaitings  beneath  it,  aoross  the  front,  one  on 
the  back  widths.  The  jacket  is  sleeveless,  and 
made  of  the  plain  material,  open  in  front  The 
rolling  collar  and  the  edge  of  the  Jacket  are  $|i- 
ished  with  a  sti]l  narrower  side-plaitine.  Two 
rows  of  braid  are  added,  according  to  taste  and 
discretion.  Coat-8leeve8,'with  double  cuffs  of  side- 
plaiting.  For  the  sea-side  this  costume^  made  in 
some  of  the  pretty,  light  woolen  fabrics,  now  sd 
plenty,  would  be  both  stylish  and  useful. 


For  a  girl  of  six  to  eight  years,  a  kilted  suit, 
nubde  of  light-gray  poplinette.  The  skirt  is  laid 
in  very  full  kilt  plaits,  and  the  front  is  orna- 
mented by  a  plastron  reaching  from  the  neck  to 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  It  is  fastened  to  the 
dress  by  two  rows  of  buttons,  as  may  be  seen. 
The  dress  proper  fastens  in  front,  undet  this 
plastron.  A  wide  Roman  sash  is  passed  under 
this,  and  ties  loosly  with  large  bow  and  ends  at 
the  back^  We  need  scarcely  say,  the  beauty  of 
this  costume  will  consist  in  the  beauty  and  colon 
of  the  sash,  and  the  taste  with  which  it  is  put  on. 


If  a  Roman  sash  cannot  be  procured,  the  next 
best  for  style  will  be  a  gray  Scotch  plaid. 

In  the  front  of  the  number,  is  a  dressing-jacket 
of  pique,  cut  double-breasted  in  front,  flutening 
with  a  double  row  of  buttons.  The  collar,  which 
is  hollowed  out  at  the  sides,  is  trimmed  with  a 
band  of  Hamburg  embroidery ;  likewise,  the  pock- 
ets, cuffiB  of  the  sleeves,  and  edge  of  the  jacket 
Two  yards  and  a  half  of  piqne,  and  four  yards 
of  Hamburg  edging,  vnll  be  required. 

Next  is  a  pongee,  or  brown  holland  blouse,  for 
a  little  gill  of  three  years.  It  is  trimmed  with 
white  braid,  whieh  h  Ifetid  on  to  simulate  a  tab- 
iler,  of  the  skirt  and  bretelles  on  the  waist  A  frill, 
edged  with  l^raid,  finishes  the  neck  and  arm- 
holes.  For  those  wh6  li>refer  it,  this  can  be 
made  high  in  the  ne«k,  and  long  sleeved. 


:zr-  jUitnA     ^5^ 
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CORSAGE    A    BASQUE. 
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We  give,  this  month,  *  pBitem  for  a  new  and  | 
flMhiomble  conage,  called  a  Conage  a  Baaque ; 
and  %e  add,  <m  the  next  pige,  a  dbgrain,  hy  aid  | 
of  which  to  Got  it  out. 

In  fonner  nnmben  we  liaye  given  direetione  '* 
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how  to  enlarge  these  patterns.  It  is  best  to  oot 
them  out,  iUll  site,  in  paper,  and  fit  them  on, 
beft>re  proceeding  to  out  into  the  stuff.  A  little 
attenUon,  in  this  way,  will  enable  eveiy  lady  to 
be  her  own  dress-maker. 


DIAGRAM     FOB    THS      COBSAGS     A    BASQUS. 
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No.  1.    Half  op  Fboht. 

No.  2.     Hau  op  Sidb  of  Fbomt. 

No.  8.    Half  of  Back. 


No.  4.    Half  of  Sidk  of  Back. 
No.  5.    Slbkvb 
No.  6.    CoLLAE. 


THE    CENTENNIAL    TIDY. 


BT    MRS.     JANB    WIATBB. 


In  the  front  of  the  number,  printed  in  color,  >  this  Centennial  month  and  year,  which  we  call 
we  gire  a  design  for  a  tidy,   appropriate  for  |  the  Centennial  Tidj, 
Vol.  LXX.— 6 


BORDEBS    IN    RUSSIAN    EMBBOIDERY. 


BT    MBS.   JANB    WBAVBB. 


Dresses  trimmed  with  embroidei^  are  so  fash- 
ionable, that  we  give  here  two  borders  suitable 
or  pique  or  washing  dresses,  in  designs  that  are 
quickly  worked.    The  first  is  worked  in  one 


shade  of  color  only,  the  stitches  used  are  a  long 
stitch,  a  short  back  stitch,  and  a  feather-stitch  ; 
the  second  requires  a  braid  in  addition.  These 
borders  are  very  pretty. 


FRINGE  FOR  TABLE-COVERS,  AFFGHANS,  TIDIES,  ETC. 


BT    MBS.    JANB    WBAYBB. 


In  the  ft*ont  of  the  number,  we  give  a  design 
for  a  fringe  of  this  kind.  The  upper  part  con- 
sists of  a  tassel-shaped  pattern  of  three  crocheted 
scallops,  which  are  separately  worked  as  follows : 
For  the  smallest  scallop  close  6  chain  into  a  circle, 
8  chain  to  form  1  treble,  12  treble  in  the  circle, 
3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  where  the  circle  was  closed, 
15  chain.  For  the  second  scallop  close  7  of  the 
chain  into  a  circle,  4  chain,  14  long  treble  in  the 
circle,  leaving  the  first  7  of  the  16  chain  un- 
noticed, but  joining  after  7  long  treble  to  the 
smallest  scallop  where  the  circle  was  closed,  4 
chain,  join  as  before,  18  chain,  the  last  9  closed 
into  a  circle,  4  chain,  15  long  treble  in  the  circle, 
joining  to  the  nearest  scallop  after  the  8th  long 
treble,  4  chain,  join  as  before.  Fasten  and  cut 
off  the  thread.  Crochet  as  many  of  these  tassels 
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as  are  required,  and  join  them  together  as  fol- 
lows : — Ist  row :  *  1  double  in  the  long  treble, 
always  taking  both  parts  of  the  stitch,  5  chain,  1 
double  in  the  slip  stitch  which  joined  the  circle, 
5  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  pattern,  7  chain, 
repeat.  2nd  row :  Alternately  8  double,  7  chain. 
8rd  row :  *  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain, 
7  chain,  1  double  in  the  last  double,  2  chain,  re- 
peat from  *,  4th  row :  1  double  in  the  7th  chain, 
2  chain.  5th  row  :  Double  Crochet.  This  com- 
pletes the  crochet  border.  The  fringe  is  then  cut 
in  different  lengths  and  knotted  in  the  manner 
shown  in  illustration.  The  alternate  fringes,  1,  3 
and  6,  however,  should  be  made  the  same  length 
as  2  and  4.  There  was  not  room  enough  to 
give  them  their  real  length  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 


CLOUD    NETTING. 


BT    KBS.   JANB    WBAVBB. 


Thia  design  gives  the  netting  in  detail.  The 
cloud  is  netted  in  two  colors,  forming  a  good  con- 
trast ;  or  it  may  be  done  in  all  white,  or  delicate 
pink  or  blue.  Three  meshes  are  required,  one 
half  an  inch,  one  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  other 
an  inch  wide.  Make  a  foundation  of  400  sdtehes 
on  it,  net  2  rows  over  the  2nd  sized  mesh  plain, 
with  the  darkest  color.  3rd  row.  Over  the  wide 
mesh  net  8  loops  in  each  loop  of  last  row,  using 
the  other  shade  of  wool.  4th  row.  Over  the 
narrow  mesh  net  with  first  wool  one  stitch  in  each 
Ibop  of  last  row.  5th  row.  Over  the  narrow 
mesh  work  a  phkin  row.  6th  row.  Over  the  widest 


mesh  work  a  plain  row,  using  the  other  shade  of 
wooL  7th  row.  Over  the  2nd  mesh  take  up  8 
loops,  and  work  one  loop  on  them;  repeat 
throughout  the  row.  8th  row.  A  plain  row  over 
the  2nd  mesh.  9th  row.  Over  the  wide  mesh 
work  8  loops  in  each  stitch  of  the  last  row,  using 
the  other  shade  of  wool.  10th  row.  Over  the 
narrowest  mesh  a  plain  row  with  first  wooL  11th 
row.  A  plain  row  over  the  small  mesh.  12th 
row.  Over  the  widest  mesh  work  a  loop  in  each 
stitch  of  last  row,  using  the  other  shade  of  wool. 
Repeat  from  the  7th  row  until  wide  enough,  and 
finish  with  the  8th  row. 


MAT    IN    RUSSIAN    EMBEOIDERY. 


BT    MBS.    JANB    WBAYBB. 


In  the  fh>nt  of  the  number,  we  give  a  design  i  are  used  for  working  out  the  design.  If  cashmere 
for  a  mat  in  Russian  embroidery,  now  so  popular.  ^  is  used,  it  should  be  lined  with  cambric  muslin. 
Either  cashmere,  cloth,  or  kid,  will  serve  as  the  \  The  pattern  will  also  serve  for  pincushions,  etc. 
foundation,  and  silks  of  various  colors  and  shades  ^  We  give,  here,  the  border  for  the  mat. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


KDITOBIAL  CniT-OHAT. 
FoLUoB  roB  Decobatikg  Fruit.— That  the  beauty  of  a 
diflh  of  fhilt  iB  enhanced  by  a  droning  of  foliage  or  flowen, 
no  matter  how  fine  the  fHilt  Itself  may  be,  few  will  deny. 
Bat  much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  foliage  or  flowen 
hannonixing  in  color  with  the  fruit,  and  ao  Just  as  much 
forethought  should  be  given  in  the  arranging  and  decorat- 
ing of  a  dish  of  fruit  as  in  the  selecting  of  flowers  to  arrange 
in  a  vase. 

As  a  rule  to  be  observed  as  far  as  possible,  the  foliage  and 
the  flruit  should  contrast  in  color ;  therefore,  for  dark*colored 
frulta  light  tinted  foliage  should  be  used,  and  for  light- 
colored  fruits  dark  foliage.  For  the  decoration  of  black 
grapes,  plums,  or  fruits  of  a  like  tint,  nothing  is  more  eff'ec- 
tire  than  leaves  and  small  sprigs  of  the  white  variegated 
maple ;  the  lightost-colon'd  leaves  should  be  selected,  and 
some  are  obtainable  perfectly  white.  These  leaves  also  look 
well  with  strawberries  and  other  scarlet  fruits;  the  light- 
shaded  leaves  of  the  different  varieties  of  ivies,  too,  are  most 
useftil  also,  and  where  the  maple  is  not  obtainable  will  be 
found  an  excellent  substitute:  some  of  the  leaves  of  the 
ivy  can  be  obtained  quite  white,  others  straw-colored,  ac- 
cording to  the  silver  or  golden  variety  to  which  they  belong. 
The  young  brown  shoots  of  the  oak  are  very  pret^  for  light- 
colored  friiiti,  as  are  also  those  of  the  copper  beech.  The 
leaves  of  the  whortleberry,  too,  when  they  begin  to  change 
their  tints,  but  they  are  not  in  perfection  till  much  Uiter  in 
the  season.  The  young  reddish  or  bronsy  shoots  of  the  rose 
can  also  be  well  worked  in. 

By  &r  the  best  plan  for  any  one  about  to  decorate  some 
dishes  of  fruit,  Is  for  them  just  to  take  a  turn  round  the 
garden,  and  they  will  see,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  scraps 
and  leaves  to  suit  their  purpose.  In  such  a  search  discove- 
ries are  sure  to  bo  made,  and  many  treasures  forgotten  will 
be  brought  to  mind,  for  few  are  truly  acquainted  with  their 
own  possessions.  For  placing  under  the  fruit — ^tluit  Is  to 
say,  between  the  fruit  and  the  dish— the  leaves  belonging 
to  each  respective  fruit  are  best — as  vine-leaves  for  grapes, 
strawberry-leaves  for  strawberries,  and  so  on.  But  where 
fhiit  is  purchased  in  the  market  or  shops  this  cannot  always 
be  managed,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  foliage, 
nothing  will  be  found  to  answer  bettor  than  fronds  of  the 
common  fern,  obtainable  in  almost  all  hedgerows  and  woods. 
Those  can  be  ao  arranged  as  to  form  a  little  mat  of  green, 
oa  which  to  rest  the  fruit. 


Tbakslucxd  Enamxt^  rrc,  rro.— Among  fashionable  omap 
ments,  the  traiialucid  enamel,  powdered  with  diamonds,  is 
much  esteemed.  Ear-rings  are  made  of  it,  in  the  form  of 
palms  and  half-moons,  with  the  agrafe  for  the  hair  to  match. 
The  translucid  enamel,  which  is  copied  from  Florentine 
enamels  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  decidedly  the  prettiest. 
The  new  diamond  flowers  are  no  longer  stars,  marguerites, 
and  eglantines,  but  pansies.  A  large  pansy  is  worn  in  the 
hair,  two  pansies  as  ear-rings,  and  one  at  the  throat,  if 
wished ;  but  the  parure  is  usually  composed  of  three  only. 
The  heart  of  the  flower  is  In  amethysto,  or  else  in  dark 
rubies. 

Thb  PicroBTAL  AifT«T7AL.— We  will  Send  for  a  premium, 
(if  preferred  to  the  "  Christmas  Morning,")  either  our  •*  Pic- 
torial Annual,'*  or  our  "  Ocms  of  Art.'*  Each  of  these  has 
twenty-flve  engravings,  similar  to,  and  of  the  siio  of  the 
Btsel  engraving  in  this  number. 
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How  TO  FimyiiB.— There  is,  Just  now,  quite  an  epldemio 
raging— and  it  may  be  called  the  epidemic  of  sMthetic  fur- 
niture.   Exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  is  hard  to  tall. 
Some  of  our  ootemporarios  have  had  long  articles  on  ths 
subject.  Illustrated  with  engravings;  but  all  we  can  make 
out  firom  them  is  that**a9Sthetic  furniture"  is  often  ugly, 
and  always  costly.    A  very  sensible  editorial,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  warns  ladies  not  to  be  led  away  by  this  new 
fkshlun.  "  The  most  practical  advice,"  says  the  writer,  **  we 
can  give,  to  buy  clothes,  fumitnro,  or  ornament,  is  not  to 
be  bewildered  by  the  outcry  about  sMthetic  taste  in  any  of 
these  things.    A  little  study  will  give  a  hidy  the  rules  of 
shape  and  combination  of  color.    After  that,  let  her  one 
rule  be  to  buy  precisely  what  be«t  sen>'es  her  own  peculiar 
purpose,  and  to  put  *  effect*  totally  out  of  sight.    She  buys 
a  street  dress ;  she  wants  it  warm,  comfortable,  unobtrusive, 
short  enough  to  clear  the  ground.    She  buys  a  home-drasi, 
for  the  evenings  when  Tom  or  the  neighbors  gather  about 
the  fire-place— she  wants  it  soft,  clinging,  a  certain  sweep 
in  the  drapery,  a  dark  color  that  will  bear  a  bright  knot  of 
ribbon,  or  a  rose  in  the  hair  or  breast.    Or  is  it  ftamitors 
that  she  goes  out  to  buy,  for  this  same  living  room  to  which 
they  all  gather  in  the  evening?    The  'effect*  of  a  doaen 
stylish  chain  all  alike  she  thinks  is  tempting,  but  she  con- 
slden  actual  need,  and  sends  home  a  cozy  little  sewing- 
chair  for  henelf,  a  lounge  for  Tom,  a  big,  easy,  padded  snuf^ 
gery  for  grandfather,  and  one  or  two  odd  ones  to  make  oat 
the  number.    She  buys  a  big  round-table,  for  work  and 
books,  instead  of  a  nest  of  Chinese  teapoys.    And  she  hangs 
a  curtain  here,  or  sets  a  screen  there,  to  keep  off  draughts, 
and  so  on,  consulting  actual  need  and  service;  and  when 
she  is  done,  her  friends  cry  out  that  the  room  is  artiitio, 
and  has  Harmony,  etc ,  etc.    For,  after  all,  the  secret  of 
beauty  is  exact  adaptation  to  use,  regardless  of  conventional 
forms;  and  the  woman  who  has  a  definite  aim  or  meaning 
in  a  dress  or  room,  and  keeps  that  strictly  in  view,  will 
vraken  up  when  the  work  is  done  to  find  that  the  work  iw 
that  of  an  artist,  although  she  never  handled  brush  or 
pencil,  nor  ever  knew  a  cornice  fbom  a  dado,  or  ftienoa 
from  Wedgewood  ware.** 


*'  The  Ohkapxst  and  Bkst.*'— The  Franklin  (Fla.)  Kewa 
■ays :— *'  Peterson's  Magazine  is  without  a  peer.  Its  supexh 
colored  fiuribiion  plates  and  embroidery  patterns  are  un- 
rivaled. Ita  stories  are  original,  and  all  by  American 
writers.  It  is  the  perfection  of  art  and  beauty  ;  the  ladies* 
portfolio  of  fiwhion,  and  high-toned  in  literature.  Let  every 
lady  who  wishes  a  desirable  magazine,  subscribe  for  this 
perfect  gem  of  art.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  fhafaion  pab- 
Ilcation.** 

Fob  FnrTT  Cbhtb  Eztba,  remember,  any  subscriber  Ibr 
"  Peterson**  (but  no  other  peison)  can  obtain  either  "  Chrlat- 
oias  Morning,**  our  premium  plate  for  this  year,  or  any  one 
of  our  other  prrmium  plates.  In  other  words,  to  oblige 
Bubscribera,  we  furnish  copies  of  these  splendid  engravings 
at  the  mere  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing,  which  is  a  nomi- 
nal price,  for  at  retail  stores  similar  engravings  sell  for 
five  dollan. 

Fantastio  Jxwblbt  is  again  in  vogno  in  Paris.  Of  orna- 
ments of  this  kind,  are  keys  of  dead  gold,  of  pearls,  and  of 
small  precious  stones  as  brooches.  Whips,  Jockeys*  cape,  and 
portraits  of  little  black  dogs,  painted  on  crystal  still  remain 
fhvorite  patternB. 


BSVIXW     OF     NEW     BOOKS. 
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Now  u  TBK  TixK  TO  SuBsoKXBM  to  thl*  mmguUM^  either 
iin«Iy,  o  r  in  clabe.  A  new  Tolume  begins  with  the  pneent 
namber ,  ajfonllng  an  opportonity  to  thoee  who  do  not  wish 
beck  ntimbon.  Bat  back  numbers  can  be  supplied  to  all 
who  desire  to  commence  with  the  January  namber.  Addi- 
tions to  clubs,  beginning  with  that  number,  can  still  be 
made,  and  at  the  price  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  club.  When- 
•rer,  in  this  way,  enough  additional  subscribers  hare  been 
sent,  to  make  up  a  second  club,  the  person  sending  them 
wtU  become  entitled  to  a  second  premium,  or  premiums. 
Thsse  additions  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

W«  Fas-PAT  PosTAox,  on  aU  maU  subKriben,  ranember  t 
Up  to  last  year,  subscriben  had  to  pay  it  themselTes,  at 
their  own  port  offices,  at  an  additioDal  expense  of  from 
twelre  cents  to  twenty  cents  each,  over  md  abov  tk^  nAaerip- 
Uon  price.  Boar  this  in  mind  I  The  postage  we  paid  in  1875 
was  orer  ten  thousand  doUacs.  All  this  the  subscriben 
now  save. 

"It  IS  TM  Bmt."— The  Qinnelton  (Ind.)  Engineer  lays: 
"  Erery  peraon  who  has  given  '  Peterson'  a  trial,  Joins  in  the 
unlvenal  rerdict,  "that  it  is  thb  best/  Its  Centennial 
Sketches,  which  are  a  rery  prominent  feature  this  year,  ar« 
alone  worth  double  the  price  asked  for  the  magazine.** 


REVIEW   OF  NEW   BOOKS. 
/»  a  WuUer  CUy.    A  Story  of  Th$  Day.    By  **  Ouida.** 

1  vol.,  12  mo.  Phihda  :  J.  B,  UanmcoU  A  Cb.— If  this  author 

would  always  write,  as  she  has  written  in  the  book  befora 
us.  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  assigning  her  proper 
rank  to  her.  « In  a  Winter  Qty,**  has  few  of  the  alTecta. 
tions  of  style  for  which  her  earUer  novels  were  noticeable, 
few  of  the  improboblUUes  which  made  them  aJmort  a 
by-word,  few  of  the  otber  (knits  for  which  her  Actions 
were  Justly  censurable.  It  approaches  nearer  to  "  A  Leaf 
In  A  Storm/*  and  "  A  Dog  of  FUnders,**  two  of  her  shorter 
stories,  but  two  also  of  her  rery  best  The  scene  is  Uid  in 
Florence.  I^idy  Hilda,  the  heroine,  is  a  very  noble  charac- 
ter, as  is  also  the  Buca  della  Bocca,  the  hero.  Amid  a 
crowd  of  less  worthy  perM>nages,  of  hoUow  women  of  the 
worid,  wom^ut  men  of  fashion,  unscrupulous  flirts,  they 
more,  high  and  serene,  in  an  atmosphero  of  their  own. 
They  come  together  at  last,  the  reader  will  be  ghul  to  know,  ; 
thoagh  there  is  a  struggle  first,  beforo  Lady  Hilda  can  i 
reconcile  herself  to  surrender  her  fortune,  and  accept  in  its 
place  poverty  and  lore.  j 

Achmk.  ANewEngloMdlAfe-atHOy.  By  Rn.  Pder  Pttmol. 
1  VOL,  12 «o.  Boston:  Lee  * 8hepard.-.rhi»  is  not  a  plea- 
sant  noTel.  Veiy  few  of  its  chaneten  aro  lovable;  many 
•re  absolutely  repnlsive;  and  thoagh  it  must  be  admitted 
they  may  be  true  to  life,  they  are  hardly  allowable,  never- 
theless.  For  the  consideration  arises  whether  it  is  true 
•rt  to  give  such  characters  the  prominence  they  hold  in 
**Achsah.**  The  author  would  reply,  we  suppose,  that  he 
writes  for  a  moral.  But  writing  for  a  moral  is  not  art. 
whatever  else  it  may  be.  Besides,  didactic  fiction  is  lUogi. 
cal,  because  the  author  can  make  events  to  fit  his  argu- 
ment, a  result  more  convenient  than  convincing.  The 
■tyle  of  the  work  is  tene  and  neat,  however;  and  the  incl- 
dents  themselves  naturally  developed.  And  yet,  for  the 
fcke  of  human  nature,  we  hope  there  are  veiy  few  Aunt 
Yaxleys,  or  Deacon  Sterufis,  In  the  worid. 

8am*$  Ckamee;  and  How  He  Improved  IL  By  fforatio 
Alyer^Jr.  lvol.,Umo.  B«rt<m:  Xorm^— This  Is  one  of  the 
■eoond  series  of  «  Tattered  Tom's  Books,*  and  will  not  fell 
to  sustain  the  very  great  popularity  of  Its  predeceasora. 
The  author's  former  works  are  well  known  as  among  the 
best  that  have  been  written  for  the  young.  "  Sam's  Chance** 
ia  a  sequel  to  "  The  Young  Outlaw.**  The  volume  is  hand- 
■omelyiUustrated. 


8el/Bai»ed:  or^F^tmtke  D^ihe,  By  i^  Emma  D.  R  N, 
BotUhwortk.  lsoL,12«io.  Pkaada.:  T.  B,  Pelermm  d  Bro- 
rt*'.— We  noticed,  in  our  last  number,  a  very  powerful 
novel,  by  this  author,  "Ishmael,  or  In  The  Depths.**  We 
considered  it,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  best  she  had  written. 
But  the  present  story;  which  is  the  sequel  to  the  other,  is 
even  more  afaeorbing.  Dr.  E.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  lite- 
rary editor  of  the  PhlladelphU  Press,  and  one  of  the  best 
critics  we  have,  says  that  it  Is,  beyond  aU  doubt,  the  best 
work  Mrs.  Southworth  has  ever  written.  Isbmael  North, 
the  hero,  is  steeped,  at  first.  In  poverty,  misery  and  humiU*. 
tion;  but  he  redeems  himself  from  all  this  degradation* 
and  the  successive  steps,  by  which  he  rises,  are  traced  with 
a  most  masteriy  hnnd.  The  writing  of  this  novel  seems  to 
have  been  a  labor  of  love  with  the  author.  She  has  poured 
out  her  whole  heart  into  it.  The  main  incidents  are  drawn 
from  real  life ;  but  over  all  tiiis  is  poured  the  halo  of  ro- 
mance.  Ko  one  excels  Mrs.  Southworth  in  tiie  rapidity 
and  interest  of  her  stories,  or  the  passionate  Intensity  with 
which  they  are  written :  and  these  quaUties  are  the  secrets 
of  her  success,  and  expliOn  why,  with  many  fknlts  6t  taste, 
she  is  so  exceptionally  popuhir.  The  volume  contaiu 
over  seven  hundred  pages,  and  is  handsomely  bound. 

The  Bylwm  Tear.  Leaves  IVost  The  Note-Book  of  Bamd 
IMh>U.  ByPkOipBamerUm.  Iro^Umo.  Boeton:  Bcberi, 
A-ott««.— Whatever  this  author  does  is  exceptionally  well 
done.  His  "Etching  and  Etchen,'*  especially  Uie  flnt 
English  edition,  with  its  matchless  iUustrations,  is  invalna. 
ble.  "Bound  My  House*' is  charming  beyond  wonls.  His 
"Intellectual  Life**  is  priceless,  at  leart  to  artists.  Nor  is 
the  present  volume  inferior,  in  its  way,  to  either  of  these 
It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  descriptions  of  Nature  in  her  various 
moods,  during  tiie  difi^erent  montiis  of  the  year,  but  an  ele- 
ment  of  human  interest  is  added,  by  tiie  introduction  of 
one  or  two  fictitious  penonages,  and  something  of  a  story. 
The  book  is  one  to  take  up  again  and  again,  and  alwsy^ 
enjoyably.  We  only  regret  tiiat  we  have  not  room  to  speak 
of  it  more  in  detalL  ^^ 


By  Otrietima  0.  RomeUL  1  voL,  12  mo.  Boeton- 
Bobarte  Brottert.— This  dainty  volume  is  a  fitting  casket  for 
Its  even  more  dainty  poems.  The  poems  themselves  are 
various  in  merit,  and  varied  in  tiieme;  but  they  all  rise 
above  mediocrity;  and  some  of  them  are  rarely  beauUfrU 
Those  caUed  "Devotional  Pieces,**  are  ftill  of  spirituality' 
;  The  patiios  of  othen  ia  indescribable.  In  woods,  and 
;  streams,  and  hills,  and  fiowers,  and  sky,  the  auttior  takes 
the  keenest  delight.  "GobUn  Market,"  tiie  first  in  thv 
volume,  is  also  the  longest  of  tiie  poems,  and  is  illustrvted 
with  rare  feeling. 

ANewOodiva.  By  BUmley  Hope.  lro«.,12«o.  FUlada.' 
J.  B.  I^ppimcoU  d  Co.— The  author  before  us  is  fevorably 
known  for  his  «  GeoiTrey's  Wife,'*  a  fiction  of  considerably 
more  tiian  ordinary  merit  «  A  New  Godlva,'*  however  Is 
an  Improvement  on  its  predecessor,  and  a  very  great  one 
for  parts  of  the  novel  are  written  with  great  power.  The 
closing  parsfi^raph  Is  a  key  to  tiie  story.  "Future  ages 
shall  dweU  upon  it  as  tiie  picture  of  a  woman  greater  tiian 
Godlva  of  old.  She  only  saved  a  people  from  a  tax  but 
this  one's  sacrifice  saved  a  human  soul.**  * 

A  Star  amd-A  Seart  By  Florvi»te  MarryaU.  l«rf.,8ee 
Borfon;  Xoriiv.— This  is  very  much  better  than  the  novels 
of  this  lady  are  usuaUy.  The  plot  in  rather  improbable,  in- 
deed; but  it  is  developed  witii  spirit;  and  though  tiia 
characton  are  not  of  tiie  noblest,  they  are  true  to  life 
which  some  will  tiilnk  better;  and  tiie  denouement  is  a 
happy  one.    It  is  a  cheap  edition. 

A  Paragn^h  Hitlory  of  the  American  Bevolntion.  By  Ed. 
ward  AbboU.  1  vol.,  16  mo.  Boeton:  Boberle  Brother$,^A 
littie  volume  of  one  hundred  pages,  in  which  tiie  story  of 
the  War  of  Independence  is  Judiciously  condensed,  the  text 
being  capitally  illustrated. 
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OUR  ARM-CHAIR. 
Tbx  Chkiput  and  Bkbt.— Iu  the  Prospectiu  of  this  maga- 
rino,  it  Ih  aoserted  tliat  "  Peterson"  Is  the  chetipest  and  best, 
and  therefore  the  magazine  for  the  time*.  We  liave  hundreds 
of  notices  from  the  press  confirming  this.  The  People's  (P&.) 
AdTocate  says : — '*  It  is  a  marrel  of  elegiince,  excellence  and 
cheapness.**  The  Lake  Country  (Mich.)  Star  siiys :— "  The 
first  and  freshest  of  all  the  ptuiodicals."  The  Forstenrille 
(Pa.)  Enterprise  says :— "  Decidedly  the  woman's  magazine, 
and  not  only  contains  all  that  i^  now  in  fiishioiis,  but  also 
ideas,  suggestions,  and  useful  information.  '  The  Centen- 
nial Id  Pen  and  Pencil,*  a  series  of  illustiated  articles  on 
the  great  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  ara  alone  worth  the 
■ubwriptiou  pi1c«.'*  The  Lexington  (8.  C.)  Dispatch  says : 
"Always  far  ahead  of  all  others;  its  price,  too,  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  all.*'  Says  the  Rock  County  (Wis.)  Ro- 
oord: — ^**  The  June  number  Li  worth  five  times  its  piice.'* 
**  The  best  magazine  of  its  class,"  says  the  Uockland  (Me.) 
Gaaette.  Now  ie  the  time  to  mbecribe^  singly,  or  in  clubs.  A 
new  Tolume  logins  with  this  number ;  but  back  numbers  to 
January,  iiiclusire,  can  be  tiad,  if  desired,  containing  all  ibe 
Centennial  articles.  Specimens  sent,  gratis,  to  those  wish- 
ing to  get  up  clubs. 

Sbu-Raissd;  oa,  Fbom  thk  Dbptiu,'*  by  Mrs.  Emma  D. 
£.  N.  South  worth,  m  the  Sequel  to,  and  CkmcbuUm  o/"l8H- 
mael;  or.  In  thk  Dbpths,"  by  the  same  author,  and  is  just 
published  in  book  form,  /or  the  flrat  time,  in  a  large  duode- 
cimo volume  of  neiir  seven  hundred  pages,  by  T.  B.  Peter- 
son it  Brotheni,  I'hiladelphla,  in  uniform  style  with  "Ish- 
mau.**  Dr,  Mackenzie,  the  literary  Editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  Press,  says  that  '* '  Self-Balsed'  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  best  work  Mrs.  Sonthworth  has  erer  written.  Ishmael 
Worth,  the  hero,  rises  from  the  depths  of  poverty,  misery, 
and  humiliation,  and  to  trace  his  progress,  step  by  stop,  has 
been  the  author's  labor  of  love.  There  is  a  curious  blend- 
ing of  realism  and  romance  in  this  work— the  result,  it  may 
be,  of  the  leading  incidents  having  occurred  in  actual  life. 
The.  leading  female  characters,  Claudia  and  Beatrice,  are 
dnwn  with  a  woman's  delicate  and  accurate  touches;  but 
Ishmael,  the  self-mado  man  of  mind  (as  distinguished  firom 
the  lower  class,  who  are  *  made  of  money,')  stands  above 
•very  other  person  in  the  tale.  This,  we  repeat,  is  Mrs. 
South  worth's  best  work.  Thort*  is  plenty  of  it,  for,  without 
any  advance  in  price,  it  contains  near  seven  hundred  pages. 
It  ia  giaced,  too,  with  a  view  of  Prospect  Cottage,  the  homo 
of  tha  author,  on  the  Potomac,  with  its  surroundings,  finely 
engraved  on  steel,  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the  spot 
People  like  to  see  '  the  counterfeit  resemblance*  of  a  writer 
who  pleases  them,  and  as  Mrs.  Southworth's  portrait  was 
given  in  •  Ishmael,*  a  view  of  her  Cotta«^,  with  its  surround- 
lng8»  on  the  Potomac,  iu  each  copy  of  •  Self-Ralsed,'  is  an 
excellent  idea."  It  is  pnblished  in  a  large  duodecimo  vol- 
ume, and  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  gilt  back,  price  $1.75,  and 
is  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  copies  of  It  will  be  sent  to 
any  one,  at  once,  on  their  rpmlttiug  the  price  of  it,  $1.75,  in 
a  letter,  to  the  Publishers,  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers,  Phibi- 
delphia. 

AnvaBTiflEMiNTS  Inserted  in  this  Magazine'  at  reasonable 
prices.  "Peterson"*  has  hail,  for  twenty  years,  an  average 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  continued  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  every  county,  village,  and  cross-roads, 
and  is  therefore  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  Pctcbsom's  Maoazixe,  306  Chestnut  street, 
PhihulGlphia,  Pa.,  for  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

Hbams  asr  CAPTtJBKD  by  a  lovely  fiu;e.  A  pure  and 
brilliant  complexion  is  the  result  of  using  Lauu>*s  **  Blook 
orToura."    Sold  at  all  druggists. 


MOTHERS*  DEPARTMENT. 

BT  ABBAM.  UTBZBT,  M.  D. 

No.  VII.— POISOSB. 

Mothers  and  nurses,  not  unfrequently,  give  those  \ 
their  charge,  poisonous  doses  of  acids,  landanum,  etc.,  or 
administer  them  in  haste,  in  mistake;  or  children,  ever 
restless,  prying  into  cupboards,  and  finding  some  bottles  or 
vials,  have,  out  of  curiosity,  hastily  swallowed  laudanum, 
the  mineral  acids,  and  the  likes,  whilst  younger  children 
have  been  known,  a^in  and  again,  to  get  hold  of  saucen 
placed  on  fioors  and  windows,  containing  a  solution  of  co- 
balt, "  fly-stone,"  or  fly-paper.  The  alarm  and  distress  suf- 
fered by  parents,  under  these  circumstances,  having  no 
chemical  or  therapeutical  knowledge  to  guide  or  help  them, 
can  scarcely  be  Imagined, 

Feeling  that  the  subject  Is  an  important  one,  and  that  it 
must  bo  a  source  of  great  relief  to  mothers  to  know  what  to 
do  ai  once  in  accidents  of  this  kind,  as  prompt  action  is  often 
a  matter  of  life  or  death,  we  will  place  in  this  Department, 
for  future  reference,  a  few  rules  and  directions  suited  to 
such  emergencies. 

As  *'  Peterson"  is  generally  carefully  preserved,  and  read 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  borroiMn,  tliis  iu  formation  will 
be  pretty  genaially  diffused ;  and  the  more  uuivertially  tho 
better.  It  is  presumed  by  the  writer,  however,  that  the 
family  physician  will  always  be  consulted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  means  here  advised  only  resorted  to  previoua 
to  his  arrival.  Opium  is  the  most  common  poisonous  agent 
taken  or  administered  in  the  form  of  Uudanum,  Bateman's 
Drops,  Elixir  Paregoric,  6odfr'ey*s  Cordial,  and,  I  fear,  some 
soothing  syrups,  as  well  as  most  diarrhea  and  cholera  mix- 
tures. Any  of  these  articles,  admliilsterod  to  young  chil- 
dren with  unsparing  hand,  are  liable  to  produce  the  dull, 
heavy  stupor  of  opium  poisoning.  When  the  quantity  taken 
is  supposed  to  be  sulBciently  large  to  produce  deoth,  the 
first  and  great  ofcttsct  is  to  remove  the  poison  from  the 
stomach  by  giving  the  patient  an  active  emetic  dose ;  and  the 
most  convenient  and  safest  for  a  mother  to  give,  is  finely* 
ground  mustard,  suspended  in  warm  water.  This,  or  ipecac^ 
may  be  given  freely,  till  copious  vomiting  is  excited. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  constantly  roused  and  in  mo- 
tion, by  walking;  cold  water  being  occasionally  dashed  over 
his  head  and  tno».  After  vomiting  has  been  efl^ected,  strong 
ooflTee  and  aqua  ammonia  may  be  administered  with  good 
results. 

When  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  acid,  or  aqum 
fortis,  and  oxalic  add,  have  been  swallowed,  or  poisonous 
acids  of  any  kind,  the  mother  should  administer  as  speedil  j 
as  possible,  an  alkaU,  to  neutralise  it,  such  as  chalk,  baking 
soda,  lime-water,  magnesia,  salaeratus,  or  strong  soapanda. 
For  prussic  acid,  give  dilute  ammonia,  and  resort  to  the  cold 
douche  and  electricity.  If  there  should  be  any  delay  in  get- 
ting any  of  these  antidotes  ready,  mustard  and  warm  water 
with  a  little  soda  may  be  given  with  dilutents,  till  vomiting 
occurs. 

If  oTMiMc,  or  any  of  its  preparations  has  been  unwaril j 
taken,  magnesia  or  charcoal  may  be  admlatered  freely,  stir- 
red in  milk,  which  will  hold  or  arrest  poisonous  action  at 
least  till  the  physician  arrives  with  hydratod  protoxide  of 
iron,  stomach-pump,  eto.  Though  there  Is  ample  evidence 
in  medical  records  to  prove  that  patients  have  been  saved 
by  the  free  use  of  charcoal,  suspended  in  milk,  so  also  has 
an  infusion  of  tobacco,  given  freely,  been  successful  in  those 
unused  to  the  noxious  weed.  One  of  these  agents  are  almost 
always  at  hand  In  every  household,  and  hence  no  serious 
alarm  need  be  manifested  in  slight  accidents  of  this  kind. 

As  mothers  are  apt  to  have  in  the  house  solutions  of  oor- 
roeive  sublimate,  or  "bug-poison.**  children  maj  tamper 
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%rtth  the  bottle;  »nd,  in  sach  cued,  prompt  action  !•  nlT»- 
tion  to  the  child.  She  most  not  wait  to  vammon  a  phyaician, 
%oX  give  immediately  the  whites  of  egga,  beaten  np  in 
iraterf  without  meaaore.  The  glnten  of  wheat  flour  Is  also 
lflefhl«  which  can  readily  be  employed,  by  throwing  a  hand- 
•fal  of  flour  into  two  or  three  pints  of  water,  and  administer 
It  as  ftst  as  possible. 

FoiRoaing  in  families  by  oUier  agents  are  so  rare  that  It  Is 
■nneeeasary  to  mention  them.  To  recapitulate:  In  all  cases 
where  poisonous  substances  have  been  taken  Into  the  sto- 
mach, the  flrst  step  is  to  cause  their  flection  by  Tomlting, 
by  simple  means,  if  posribie,  or  by  neutrali^ng  them  by 
the  proper  antidote. 
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49*  Eeer^  Receipt  in  tkU  Oook-Book  hnu  htm  tmUd  hg  a 
practietU  homeieeper. 


Green  OnrrmU  Pt«.— The  fruit  should  have  attained  its  ftill 
slae  before  It  is  picked.  Stem  the  currants  and  wash  them ; 
then  pour  enough  boiling  water  orer  them  to  cover  them, 
and  let  them  stand  while  you  prepare  the  paste.  Line  the 
bottom  of  your  pie-platM  with  paste;  drain  your  fruit 
through  the  colander,  and  fill  your  plates,  adding  half  a 
IKrond  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  currants,  or  in  that  proportion 
Dredge  a  little  flour  over  the  fruit,  and  pot  on  the  top  crust 
lisave  an  opening  in  the  centre,  to  permit  the  steam  to 
iBcape.  The  pie  requires  no  water,  as  a  suflldent  quantity 
IriU  adhere  to  the  fruit. 

n«nna  Oecim.->-The  whites  of  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  red 
tnrrant-Jelly,  two  ounces  of  raspberry-jelly,  one  ounce  of 
lifted  loaf-sugar.  Put  all  into  a  bowl,  and  beat  until  it 
rises  Into  a  stilf  froth.  Serve  in  a  glass  dish,  or  In  custord- 
onps.  Though  of  quite  dark  shade  of  red  when  beginning 
to  whip  it.  It  becomes  paler  and  paler  as  the  froth  rises,  and 
when  finished,  is  a  very  pale  shade  of  pink.  Apricot  Jelly 
can  be  used,  also,  but  requires  some  drops  of  cochineal  to 
give  It  a  proper  tint  of  color. 

JnnlceL—A  pint  and  a  half  of  quite  fresh  milk,  sweetened 
to  taste,  and  made  warm,  but  not  hot.  Pour  it  into  the 
basin  in  which  it  is  to  be  served;  add  a  wineglassful  of 
bnndy  and,  hurt  of  all,  a  large  tablespoonftil  of  essence  of 
rennet.  Leave  it,  until  cold,  in  a  cool  place,  and  Just  be- 
fore serving,  pour  cream  on  the  top.  It  should  be  made 
about  four  hours  before  it  is  wanted. 

Another.— To  every  quart  of  milk,  made  blood-warm,  add 
six  dessertspoonfuls  of  brandy ;  sugar  to  taste ;  one  large 
tablpspoonful  of  essence  of  rennet,  (be  sure  it  is  good.)  Stir 
gently  till  all  is  well  mixed,  and  put  it  to  stand  till  quite 
cool.  In  a  cool  place ;  then  grate  a  little  nutmeg,  and  cover 
the  top  with  tiome  whipped  cream. 

Bipe  Currant  Pj«.— Stem  your  currants,  and  wash  them. 
Line  your  pie-plates  with  paste ;  fill  them  with  the  fruit, 
and  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  to  one  pint 
of  currants.  Dredge  some  flour  over  the  top,  put  on  the 
lid  of  the  pie,  leave  an  opening  in  the  centre,  and  bake  it. 

PBBSCBTJS,  STaUFS,  RC. 

C^errff  Brandif. —Thit  cordial  is  much  Improred  by  adding 
the  cherry  kernels,  which  give  the  liquor  that  peculiar  bott- 
qnel  so  much  admired.  Take  six  pounds  of  black  and 
morella  cherries ;  stone  half  tiie  quantity,  and  prick  the 
remainder.  Throw  the  whole  Into  a  deep  Jar,  adding  the 
kernels  of  the  hali;  slightly  brussed,  and  two  pounds  of 
white  sugar-candy.  Pour  over  two  quarts  of  brandy,  cover 
the  Jar  closely  with  a  bladder,  and  let  It  stand  for  a  month, 
ihikking  It  frequently;  then  filter  the  Uquor,  and  botUe  it 
fornse. 


Ckerrjf  Jam.-~To  every  pound  of  fruit,  weighed  befot* 
•toning,  allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  to  every  six  pounds  of 
fruit  allow  one  pint  of  red  cnrrant-Julce ;  and  to  every  pint 
of  juice  one  pound  of  sugar.  Stone  the  cherries,  and  boll 
them  in  a  preserving-pan  until  nearly  all  the  Juice  Is  dried 
up;  then  add  the  sugar,  crushed  to  powder,  and  the  cnr> 
TUt^niee.  Boil  all  together  until  It  Jellies,  which  will  be  In 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Skim  the  Jam  well, 
keep  it  well  stirred,  and,  a  few  minutes  before  it  is  done, 
crack  some  of  the  stones,  and  add  the  kernels.  These  im- 
part a  pleasant  flavor  to  the  Jam. 

Another.— To  every  pound  otfptit,  weighed  before  stoning 
allow  three-quarten  of  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar  and  hal, 
a  pint  of  water.  Stone  the  cherries,  and  place  In  a  preserv  - 
Ing-pan,  with  the  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  for 
three-quarten  of  an  hour,  stirring  gently.  Have  about 
half  the  kernels  ready,  and  throw  them  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment   Give  one  stir,  and  pour  into  pots  to  cool. 

dear  Symp  for  JVwttt.— Take  two  pounds  of  sugar,  three- 

\  quarters  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  one  egg.    Put  the  sn'gar 

;  and  water  together  over  night,  and  when  all  the  sugar 

I  Is  dissolved,  add  the  well-beaten  white  of  an  egg.    Place 

I  this  mixture  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in  half  a 

pint  of  cold  water,  and  do  not  stir  the  sugar  after  this  Is 

added.    Bring  it  to  the  boiling  point  again,  and  then  place 

the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  the  preparation  to  settle. 

Bemove  all  the  scum,  and  the  sugar  will  be  ready  for  use. 

The  scum  should  be  placed  on  a  sieve,  so  that  what  syrup 

runs  from  it  may  be  boiled  up  again.    This,  also,  must  be 

well  skimmed. 

Barberry  iVeserre.— Pick  the  barberries,  and  place  in  ajar 
with  nearly  their  weight  of  powdered  loaf-eugar.  Place 
the  Jar  in  a  sauce-pan  of  boUing  water,  and  stir  It  often 
tiU  done. 

Or, — ^To  every  pound  of  fruit,  one  pound  of  loaf-eugar. 
Boll  till  the  barberries  become  soft,  skimming  It  well.    If 
to  eat  with  meat,  add  half  a  wineglassfnl  of  vinqjar  to  every  - 
pint  of  fruit. 

Or,— Pick  your  barberries  dry ;  put  into  a  Jar ;  cover,  and 
stew  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  then  put  pound  to  pound  of 
sugar  in  a  preserving-^ian,  and  boU  as  any  other  Jam. 

Btuphetrjf  Qgrvp. — One  pint  of  juice,  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Choose  the  fruit,  either  red  or  white ;  mash  It  In  a  pan,  and 
put  It  In  a  warm  place  for  two  or  throe  days,  or  until  the 
fermentation  has  commenced.  All  mucilaginous  fruits  re- 
quire this,  or  the  syrup  would  Jelly  after  it  is  bottled. 
Filter  the  juice  through  a  flannol-bag,  add  the  sugar  In 
powder,  place  in  the  balnmarie,  and  stir  It  until  dissolved. 
Take  it  off",  let  it  get  cold ;  take  off  the  scum,  and  bottle  the 
juice.  The  addition  of  a  few  teaspoonAils  of  good  fruit- 
syrup  to  a  glass  of  iced  water,  or  soda-water,  produces  a 
refre^lng  summer  beverage. 

To  Pre»erve  Petan. — ^Peel  your  pears,  leaving  on  the  stems. 
Stew  them  in  a  preserving-pan,  with  claret,  (the  cheapest  will 
do;)  a  third  of  water  may  be  added,  but  the  less  the  better; 
add  half  the  weight  of  pears  in  loaf-sugar,  some  cloves,  and 
pieces  of  candied  lemon-peel,  cut  in  thin  strips.  Stew  gently 
until  the  peara  are  perfectly  soft,  without  being  mashed. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  cochineal  to  the  syrup.  Pean  done  In 
this  way  keep  for  months.  They  should  be  put  in  large 
stone  jars,  or  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  be  closely  covered. 
Medlar  JeUy. — Peel  the  medlars,  which  should  be  very  ripe; 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  Just  enoagh  water  to  cover 
them.  Stew  gently,  and  stir  frequently ;  then  strain  the 
pulp  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Weigh  the  pulp,  and  put  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf-sugar 
broken  up,  to  each  pint  of  Juice  and  pulp,  and  pass  the 
whole,  after  boiling  it  well,  through  a  Jelly-bag,  exactly  as 
with  currant-Jelly.  The  refuse  remaining  in  the  bag  Is 
capital  as  Jam. 
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FASHIONS     FOR     JULY. 


FASHIONS   FOB   JULY. 

Fxo.  X. — Cabiuaoe-Bkub  or  Oeat  Foulaxd,  trimmed 
•croM  tho  ftont  with  pipings  of  cardinal  red  silk  and  large 
battoDB.  The  deml-train  is  laid  in  box  plaits,  scalloped  down 
the  bock,  and  trimmed  with  buttons.  The  round  apron- 
front  oorreeponds  with  the  other  trimming,  and  is  flninhed 
with  a  fringe.  Sash  of  cardinal  red  ribbon.  Glirular  mantilla 
and  hood.  Large  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  poppies  and  wheat 

Fio.  II.— CARKiAaK'BBKsa  or  Silk,  or  Two  Shades  or 
Okbck.— The  apron-front  and  Jacket  are  of  the  lighter 
shade;  the  back  of  the  dress,  the  sleeves  and  vest  being  of 
the  darker  shade,  and  trimmed  with  an  ecru  lace.  Straw 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  red  roses  and  green  ribbon. 

Fio.  tu.—Walking-Dbms  or  PEABirOoLoaKo  Mohaib, 
trimmed  with  alternate  plain  and  knife-plaited  flounces. 
Deep  apron-flnnt  Black  silk  sacque,  cut  square  in  front. 
Large  Leghorn  flat,  trimmed  with  a  Qrenadine  scarf  and 
a  pink  rose. 

Fxo.  IV.— Walkiko-Drbm  or  Eoru  Stbipes  Ohenadink. 
—Both  uppper  and  lower  skirt  are  trimmed  with  knife- 
plaited  flounces,  headed  by  bias  bands  of  grenadine,  finished 
with  ronleanx  of  red  silk.  The  Jacket  corresponds  with  the 
skirts,  and  has  a  rolling  collar.  Straw  hat,  covered  with  a 
plain  ecru  grenadine,  with  a  bunch  of  carnations  on  the  top. 

Fio.  v. — CAnjiiAOE-DRR.<48  or  Lioht-Grat  Silk. — The  un- 
dor-skirt  has  the  deep-plaited  flounces,  edged  with  narrow, 
blue  fringe.  Over-dross  opening  in  ft>ont,  made  plain,  and 
finished  with  large  pearl  buttons  and  a  piping  of  blue  silk. 
The  short  jacket  has  large  pockets,  a  deep  rolling  collar, 
and  is  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon.  White  chip  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  a  large  pink  rose. 

Fxo.  yi.— The  Isabkau-Drim  or  Ecru  Mohair.— The 
skirt  is  half-long,  and  has  two  ruffles  at  the  back,  headed 
by  three  romi  of  wide,  brown  braid.  The  fh>nt  of  the 
skirt  is  plain.  The  apron-front  is  long,  trimmed  with  two 
rufBes,  which  are  headed  by  three  rows  of  brown  braid, 
and  the  back  broadth,  which  is  untrimmed,  is  fastened  l>y  a 
bow  of  brown  ribbon.  The  deep  cuirass  basque  is  pointed 
back  and  front,  open  low  down,  square  on  the  neck,  and 
trimmed  with  brown  braid.  Straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
brown  ribbon  and  plnme,  and  a  large  tea-rose. 

Fio.  vxi.— The  Beatrioe-Drsss.  — The  skirt  fs  of  gray 
illk,  trimmed  with  a  plaited  ruffle  in  front,  and  a  wide 
flounce  at  the  back,  all  headed  by  a  puflSng  and  a  very 
narrow  ruffle.  Long,  open  over-dress,  of  a  darker  shade  of 
gray  silk,  trimmed  with  a  heavy  fringe.  The  silk  forms  a 
loop  at  the  back,  below  which  is  an  end  finished  with  a  bow 
of  the  silk.  Summer-mantle  of  gray  camelVhair,  striped 
with  a  darker  shade  of  gray,  and  finished  with  a  rich 
worsted-ball  fringe.  A  deep,  narrow  hood  is  at  the  back. 
Bonnet  of  gray  straw,  trimmed  with  pink  feathers  and  roes. 
.  Okxsral  Bemarxs.— We  also  give  a  white-straw  bonnet 
with  a  black^trew  edge,  trimmed  with  carnations  and 
fruit,  and  a  soft  scarf  of  white  silk.  Also,  a  hat  of  black 
straw,  trimmed  with  black  silk  and  black  OBttich-pIume,and 
blue  wing.  Another  bonnet  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with 
wheat,  popplpfl,  and  blue  feather ;  and  a  hat  of  brown  straw, 
trimmed  with  a  soft,  white-«ilk  scarf,  and  a  bunch  of  yellow 
buttercups  and  white  diiisics. 

Batistes  and  Okoandiks  are  more  popular  this  year  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time.  They  are  so  cool  and  inex- 
pensive at  first,  that  they  ore  deservedly  fiivorites ;  but  if 
very  elaborately  trimmed  with  knife  plaiting.  Imitation 
Valenclennra  lace,  and  ribbons,  they  can  be  made  both  very 
dressy  and  very  expensive.  The  pink,  blue,  violet,  or  green 
batistes  are  usually  made  up  of  the  plain  material,  com- 
bined with  the  striped  material  of  the  same  color;  whilst 
the  gray,  or  ecru  batistes,  ure  usually  made  of  the  plain 
material  only,  and  are  worn  over  black  or  brown  silk 
ikirts.  These  dresses  are  mado  both  la  the  Polonaise  form, 
>r  with  separate  skirts  and  basques. 


Basques  are  again  made  with  postilion  plaits  at  the  b«ek » 
in  fact.  Worth  has  never  abandoned  them. 

Narrow  Fringe  is  again  used  on  bias  folds  of  dresses,  and 
buttons  are  put  on  silk  and  other  dresses  of  rich  material. 

It  is  now  quite  imposssble  to  describe  dreases  with  exao* 
titude;  the  skirts  are  draped  so  mysteriously,  the  arrange- 
ment of  trinunings  is  usually  one-sided,  and  the  fiwtenings 
are  so  cunningly  contrived,  that,  after  studying  any  par- 
ticular toilet  for  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  task  of 
writing  down  how  it  is  all  made  remains  hopeless.  The 
style  of  cress  known  as  the  Princess  is  universally  adopted, 
and  skirts  are  cut  so  to  fit  the  figure  about  the  hips,  that 
much  of  the  tying  back  erewhile  adopted  is  now  found  to  bo 
useless. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  mantles  and  Jackets,  but  the 
caeaque  and  scarf  are  the  two  favorites.  The  scarf  is  very 
like  the  mantelet  worn  last  year,  but  there  is  this  differ^ 
ence:  the  mantelet  is  straight,  and  fastens  in  front  with 
wide  ends ;  while  the  scarf,  on  the  contrary,  has  ends  that 
terminate  with  a  point,  which  are  sometimes  tied  in  firont, 
and  sometimes  are  crossed  on  the  chest  and  fSedl  at  the  aides. 
The  casaque  is  always  made  short  at  the  back,  more  or  leas 
long  in  front,  fitting  closely  or  only  luJf-fitting,  according 
to  taste,  and  with  or  without  sleeves. 


GHILDBEN'S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  X.— Oibl's  Dress  or  Burr  Pique.- There  is  a  Prin- 
cess front  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom,  in  on« 
piece,  and  the  back  has  an  elongated  waist,  with  a  kilt- 
plated  skirt  beneath.  The  bordering  to  the  skirt,  sash,  col- 
lar and  cuflb  is  of  scarlet  cambric. 

Fio.  II. — Girl's  Dress  or  White  Jaconet. — ^The  skirt  is 
plain ;  apron-front,  edged  all  around  with  a  Jaconet  ruffle. 
The  trimming  of  the  basque,  sleeves,  apron-front  and  pocket 
is  of  blue  ccunbric.    Straw  hat,  trimmed  wiih  blue  ribbon. 

Fio.  III.— Bot's  Dress  or  Blue  Sbroe.— The  front,  capes, 
sleeves  and  pocket  are  trimmed  with  broad,  black,  military 
braid. 

Fio.  nr.— OosTUME  roE  Bot  or  Four.— Gray  tweed,  trim- 
med with  worsted  braid.  The  skirt  Is  plaited  at  the  back, 
and  plain  in  fh>nt.  The  loose  paletot  opens  over  a  waist- 
coat fiistened  with  pearl  buttons. 

Fio.  v.— Scotch  Suit  roR  Bot.— Plaid  woolen  skirt  and 
waistcoat,  with  velvet  Jacket  bound  with  plaid.  The  skirt 
is  plaited,  and  has  a  sash  at  the  side.  The  Jacket,  which 
fostcnes  with  a  single  button  on  the  chest,  turns  back  with 
rovers. 

Fio.  VI.— Costume  tor  Girl  or  Four.— BnfT pique,  trimmed 
with  claret  silk.  The  costume  is  Princess  in  front ;  it  has 
an  elongated  waist  at  the  back,  where  the  skirt  is  plaited. 

Fia.  vix.— PiNAroRE  roR  Girl  or  Three.- Muslin,  trim- 
med with  cream  Valenciennes  lace.  The  pinafore  is  square 
at  the  top,  and  fastens  at  the  back.  It  is  edged  with  lace, 
headed  with  three  tucks.  The  annholea  and  square  top  are 
ornamented  In  the  same  style. 

Fio.  VIII.— Overall  PiNAroRE  roB  Child  or  Three.— 
Holland,  trimmed  with  white  em!>roidery.  The  lower  part 
is  plaited,  and  the  upper  part  is  full,  being  confined  round 
the  waist  with  a  colored  silk  sash. 

Fio.  IX.— Sailor  Costume  roR  Bot  or  Six.— Navy-blue 
serge.  The  blouse  shirt  Is  high  to  the  throat,  wit<h  laige, 
square  collar  at  the  back.  The  trousora  reach  to  the  knee. 
A  scarlet  woolen  sash  round  the  waist,  and  ncktye  to  match. 

Fio.  X.— Norfolk  Blouse  roa  Boy.— Oray  tweed,  trimmed 
with  Breton  brnld.  The  blouse  is  double-breasted,  and  has  a 
chest  pocket  on  the  left  side.  The  back  is  plaited.  There  is 
a  pocket  on  each  side.  Band  round  tho  waist,  ornamented 
with  braid. 

Fio.  XI.— Nursebt  Pinatobx  roR  Boy  or  Three.— Brown 
holland,  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid.  Pinafore  fastens  otback. 
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MORNING  OOerUM^    HAT  FOB  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 
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PIANO. 


1  On    - 

2  On    - 

3  On    - 


ly  a  face  at  the  win-dow, 
I7  a  smile  of  wel<KX)mey 
1^  her  lov^        I  ask  for. 


On  -  I7  a  face,  nothing 
On  •  \y  a  smile  as  I 
On    -    ly  her  lot%      add 
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Yet  the  look  in  the  eyes,  as  they  meet  mine, 
Bat  that  smile  will  still  be  re  -  member'd, 
The  sweet  boon  I      can    -    not        hope  for, 
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otmes  lo  me   o*er      anc}    o*#r.  On  <•  ly    a  wbrd       of  greet   -    ing, 


long     AS  i«y    Mfe     shall    la^ 
lo       I  miet  stirive  to  fot  -  g^ 


On  1  ly  'a  iif>-m0i  yoil  teU        jne! 
On  >«  ly    a  word  l^w  •  ly  spo    -    Kei\ 
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On  •  ly   k  word)     tliat  was     all ; 
On  -  1/   a  iromati  I       to         "tfioe ; 
On-ly   »*'yeB"w«uld8fce      «yj 


Yet  all       day,        in  my  heart       it 
Bntthere'6  nanght  that  this  mere  earth  con- 
It  would   give      theffweetfbce   at  the 
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echoedf  t>ike  flie     Awmd    of  an      an      -      geFf      call, 

tainetfc.  Half  so       d^r       an  this     wo-nuui        to        tne. 

windonT  To  he       mine     for      -      ev  -  er        and       aye. 
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WHAT    GAMB    OF    A    H  O  US  B-^0  LB  A  N  IN  O. 


BT    11188     aULIA    DITTOS* 


David  humwQt  b&YiBg  rcncbed  Us  office  half 
«n  hour  earlier  Uwa  vml  one  morning,  wote  a 
letter  to  Emily  Seymour.  In  it,  he  told  her  he 
loved  her ;  secondly,  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wif^ ; 
and,  thirdly,  he  requested  her,  if  her  answer 
was  faTorable,  to  dance  the  first  wales  with  him 
at  Mrs.  Thompson's  that  evening.  He  dated  the 
letter  carefully,  "April  aoth,  1874,"  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  "  Miss  Emily  Seymour,  No.  40  Tracy 
street.  City." 

Now  it  ao  happened  that  the  Seymours  had 
just  been  undergoing  the  annual  ordeal  of  spring 
house-cleaning.  Carpets  had  oome  up,  and'cuiv 
tains  had  come  down. 

In  the  midst  of  It,  Emily  c^^  ^w  mother,  on 
different  emuidsy  had  been  eonKpelled  to  go  out, 
leaving  the  house  with  their  only  servant. 

They  were  hardly  out  of  sight  when  Katy  tamed 
her  back  upon  the  house,  and  went  to  spend 
half  an  hour  in  pleasant  eonverae  with  a  friend. 
That  afternoon,  the  postman  rang  and  rapped 
loud  and  Utkg,  and  despairing  at  last  of  a  re- 
sponse, thrust  two  letters  under  tha  door,  and 
waUtfd  away.  Shortly  after  this  Inddent,  Katy 
returned,  juit  in  time  to  admit  Milly. 

"  I  declare,  we  forgot  to  tack  down  the  fixint 
fdge  of  (his  oil-<Aoth,"  said  that  lady,  as  Ahe 
stepped  into  the  hall.  "Tou'ra  so  busy  with 
your  sewing,  Katy,  that  TU  do  it  myself,  and 
have  it  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  mother  gets 
home."  Accordingly,  she  straightened  the  oll-^ 
cloth  to  her  satisfaction,  and  kneeling  down,  re- 
lentlessly drove  cruel  tacks  through  David's 
letter,  which  remained  just  where  the  postman 
had  left  it,  with  not  a  comer  visible. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  meantime,  had  invited  a  few 
friends  to  an.  informal  hop.  Whan  David  enter- 
ed the  long  rooms,  Milly  was  Seated  at  the 
piano,  facing  the  door.  As  she  saw  him,  her 
eheeks  flushed ,  and  her  brown  eyes  sparkled. 
He  made  hid  way  to  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
bent  over  her,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Dick 
Thompson  stood  upon  the  other  side. 
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'« Emily,  will  you  give  me  the  fint  waltz  V*  he 
asked,  in  tones  she  thought  strangely  eager. 

"  Oh,  Fm  so  Sony !"  she  said,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  genuine  regret  in  her  clear,  bright 
eyes.  **  I  cannot,  Mr.  Lansing ;  but  if  yon  want 
the  second,  you  may  have  it." 

'*  I  thank  you,  I  don't  want  it^"  said  David, 
more  truly  than  politely,  turning  away  with  a 
sharp  psin  in  his  heart.  In  a  moment  he  waa 
at  her  aide  again,  saying,  **  Why  oan't  you  ?" 

**  1  am  engaged,"  she  answered.  «*  I  have 
promised  it  to  Mr.  Thompson." 

**How  long  ago?"  he  asked,  half-hoping  that 
she  might  have  promised  before  receiving  his 
letter. 

"  live  minutes  ago.   Ton  are  too  late,  you  see. ' ' 

"  Wall,  I'm  very  aorry— very  glad,  I  mean,  of 
course.     I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  Braily." 

«  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Lansing  ?  Yon 
have  called  me  Emily  twice ;  and  really  I  can't 
see  how  this  waits  will  affect  my  happiness  one 
way  or  the  other  very  seriously,"  said  Milly, 
laugfaiilg. 

Darid  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  demanded 
fiensely.  *<Are  you  not  ashamed  of  such  tri- 
fling ?"  and  atalked  away,  bitterly  diiappointed, 
and  angry  at  her  indiffet^nee  to  his  sufferings. 

And  poor  Milly,  innocent  aa  a  baby  of  auy 
hidden  meaning  in  his  words,  wondered  all  the 
evening  what  could  ail  him,  and  was  heartily 
glad  when  it  was  aU  over,  and  she  was  alone  in 
her  little,  white-curtained  room,  where  she  had 
It  out  with  herself.  "  Oh,  I  thought  it  would  all 
be  so  pleasant,"  she  sobbed.  '*  It  is  the  last 
dance  till  next  winter,  perhaps,  and  here  he 
snubbed  me,  and  wouldn't  dance  with  me,  and 
was  just  as  mean  and  hatefdl  as  he  could  be. 
He  doesn't  care  for  me  one  bit;  nor  I  for  him, 
either,  fbr  that  matter. *'  Having  arrived  at  which 
conclusion,  she  dried  her  eyes. 

Two  weeks  slipped  by,  during  which  time  Da- 
vid did  not  call,  nor  did  Milly  meet  him  on  the 
street,  or  at  any  friend's.     She  puziled  over  his 
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tioa  in  the  upper  ball«  just  opposite  the  apart- 
ment oooupied  bj  "(he  aon  of  a  lord."  and  in 
the  buatle  and  confusion  of  so  many  voiceSi  I  did 
not  notice  that  the  gent-leman'a  door  was  witie 
open.  I  suddenly  gl^need  that  vmy^  to  encoun* 
ter  the  gaxe  of  the  English  captain,  who  bowed 
low  OB  meeting  my  ejres.  In  a  flutter  of  ftngrj 
erabarraasment,  I  Oairly  turned  my  back  upon 
him. 

One  of  the  guests  was  mi  fiqmite  piece  of 
atill  pevfoction.  This  was  Maude  JBsYrington. 
She  was  larger  veundi  aAd  poliahed  as  alabaetop, 
white  as  a  snow-drift,  and  lasy  as  a  West  Indiaa. 
She  graeted  me  by  HftiHg  enfe  eye^la^  in  token 
of  recognition,  fbr  I  biMl  met  ber  before,  but  no 
change  ^bateyer  passed  oter  her  features.  She 
•was  half  veelining  in  a«leepy^bfl(Uow  chair,  while 
one  gentleman  fanned  hor,  and  another  beld  her 
bouquet.  Miss  Uaitt&gten  was  a  great:  bdle, 
and  her  •master^  isactivity  appeared  to  be  ofen 
a  stronger  tka-rm.  ibmi  bfer  beauty. 

**Dode''  was  cut  in  great  fore»  thai  night. 
He  persisted  in  atlaehiiig  himself  t«  me  like  a 
mammoth  leech*  and  had  to  be  violenily  disen- 
gaged by  hift  watchful  parent  seTcral  tlmee  in  the 
course  of  the  erenini^  Once  or  twice  I  had  to 
snub  him.  At  laei  Dr.  Ck)ate  jnade  his  appear- 
ance. 

**Thit  mootiligirt  ia  unoemmoiily  charming,** 
obsw^ed  thcdeetot,  in  a  tone  of  great  eigoyment, 
"add  a.  Ihoasand  times  better  t^an  dancing. 
Take  my  arm,  Miss  Sadie ;  the  path  is  a  Httle 
rough  just  here." 

Almost  unconsciously,  I  took  it^  and  my  com- 
psnien  ptesefeitl^  asked«  demurely, 

<*  Do  you  treat  all  your  admirers  in  the  oan- 
cise  manner  in  Irhich  yon  jtnt  disposed  of  poor 
Theedoref" 

*<H«ir  shameful  ill  you  to  bear  it!'*  I  ex- 
claimed, haviMt  wrttth.  «'  I  can  walk  quite  w^U 
by  myself,  thank  you." 

This  referred  to  my  unceremonioim  dropping 
of  his  arsa ;  but  4he  {mth  sms  rough,  and  Asking 
a  hasty  step  forward,  I  stumbled  over  th^  gnarlsd 
root  of  a  tr0ei  felt  a-shatp^  fierjr'i^iahi  In  my  an- 
kle, and  then  sank  dawn,  down  into  uiiknt>wfli 
depths  of  darkness,  as  one  does  in  a  dream.. 

I  bad  fainted,  and  Dr.CBoate  wai  eaffCyisg'me 
to  the  house  in  his  amnSh 

**  Feu  are  a  perfect  little  tflMArs,"  ahid  my 
raedieal  atteodaat,  AKith.  obArtefaig  fratiklMii, 
afler  a  weel^  0i  bonda^s,  both  on  my  |>art  and 
his.  *•  You  breoghtatt^il  suffeHag  it|toit  youtf- 
aalf  bpyowr  ewn  wiUfialneas;  and  I  am  aMM 
that,  in  promising  to  oe  m|r  wife,  you  Jiave 
Drought  a  great  deal  upon  me.** 

<*I  aaver  promised  anything  of  the  kind!" 


I  exchiimad,  with  the  complexion  of  a  boi^Mi 
Ipbster.  **  You  never  asked  me.  And  if  yoa 
had—" 

**  Yon  would  have  said  '  Yes,'  as  you  do  now." 

But  I  thought  of  Cousin  Siatia»  and  grew  in- 
dignant. 

'*  Whatof-MMsHaxtlewright'speaoeofmiadr 
I  asked,  severely. 

'*  Miss  Hartle Wright's- peace  of  mind  7"  be  re- 
peated, in  evident  bewiHlerment.  <*She  doei 
not  otyect  to  me,  I  hope,  does  sber' 

liooks  were  of  no  avail,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  Mm,  in  plain  terms,  that  I  thought  he  M 
paid  very  particular  attention  to  Cousin  Statia. 

**l  have/'  be'repUed,  in  great  amusesiestr- 
"  for  your  sake*  Misa  Hartle wright  steads  t« 
you  now  ia  the  place  of  a  mother,  (poor  Goann 
Statial)  and  Is  therefore  entiUed  to  the  ntnofi 
consideration  fsom  me*  For,  Sadie,  wbsn  1  d»r 
entangled  a  certain  brown  curl  from  the  tidy  ob 
.my  arm^bajU'i  I  vowed  to  myself  thai  the  owner 
of  the  curl  should  one  day  be  my  wiib." 

"Ai¥l  you  have  seemed  so  oool  and  iadif- 
ferent  aU  the  ti^eT'  1  exclaimed,  in  sheer 
amazement*  . 

•*  Had  I  acted  like  the  others,  I  should,  doalA- 
.'less,  have  been  tfeaied  Uke  them,"  was  tb« 
astute  reply ;  ■  **  and  I  bave  no  amtatien  to  be 
called  an  idiot,  and  ordered  to  go  away.'* 
.  Poor  Theodore  J  I  supposed  that  the  doctor 
would  nevQr  for^t  hating  heard  him  mske  » 
goose  of  himself." 

<5c«sia  Statia  «v«s  rather  bewildered  by  th« 
frequent  aad  lengthy  visits  that  Pr.  Cloate  foand 
it  neoessasy  to  pay  <me,  and  the  inordinate  amoaot 
of  poetry  imd  hst^ionse  flowers  that  went  to  tke 
healing  Of  a  sgraiilsd  ao^e;  and  an  hoar  or  so 
after  the  opisode  ntoorded  above,  she  felt  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  remonstrats  witk  me  upon  the 
subject. 

-*l  really  think,  Sadie,"  she  began.  «*tfast 
you  give  the  doctor  a  great  deal  of  vnaeeesearf 
trouMe.*' 

"  He  does  not  think  it  a  trouble,"  I  replr.in 
in  a  vcitm'  somewhat  fttht  with  aappreeei 
laughter. 

**  He  says  that,  of  course,  out  of  poUtene^ 
And  besides  dull)  ht  may  have  a   particuiiir 

reason ** 

'  Mj  relative  finishes  her  sentence  witli  a  scipf^ 
what  mysterious  ieOk,  and  I  exclaim,  wery  znno- 
eetttly« 

<«>0h,  Osnln  Statial  then  yon  hatre  gnesseii 
myseoret'SAready!  His  bin  only  JaM  told  me 
but  ia  eeims  (that  be  cared  for  me  all  along 
And  you  like  him,  too,  don't  you  ?*' 

Cousin  Statia  looked  overwhehned. 
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*'  That,  t^n.  Is  your  ultamatani  ?" 

*'  BiftdemoUelle  has  apoken." 

▲galiia  lichfield  stirred  unaasilj  ia  har  ahair. 

"  Yoa  use  your  power  mercilessly^  aa  usual," 
aha  aawl,  in  a  voice  of  passionate  scorn. 

Bhe  waa  sitting  in  one  of  the  meat  secluded  of 
Iha  many  cosy  receaaes  ia  the  Ceogreasioaal  li- 
brary;  and  opposite  her,  with  a  smile  of  oavert 
iasaiaiioa  en  his  dark  fiiee,  lounged  the  Gount 
P*Agestini. 

In  fiftoe  and  manner  he  might  haye  aai  for 
the  portrait  of  the  cTil  genius  who  penrades 
modem  novels ;  and  some  thought  of  the  kind 
aroased  Agatha's  mind  as  she  watched  him.  She 
hated  herself  for  what  she  waa  doing ;  yet  this 
Bsaa  held  that  in  his  hands  which  cenld  bow  her 
beautiful,  haughty  head  to  the  earth ;  and  already 
the  busy-bodies  of  bar  little  world  were  coupling 
their  names  in  a  manner  that  drove  the  girl  half 
mad.  She  knew  that  this  meeting  wsa  impru- 
dent; but  oiroumstances  bound  her  with  an  iron 
bftnd,  and  she  literally  dared  AOt  disobey  the 
Count's  desire  for  an  interview. 

'  Mtrd!  Must  I  again  remind  Sfademoiselle— *' 

<*How  dare  you  insult  me  soT'  she  bitfst  in, 
boily. 

« Jlfaii,  qi^elUt$t  drdle,  ettu  ttif^M*  WhatsAaU 
I  eall  you,  then  ?    Signora " 

«*  Take  care,  sir  I  Remember  that  th«re.]fl  one 
ta  whom  I  can  appeal  as  a  protector  from  your 
inaoleiice.  T^ere  is  np  necessity  that  y^u  should 
« yaiaijid'  me  of  anything." 

S#  wotiered  an  oath ;  but  a  glaase  at  her  faoe 
|PMna4  him  to  goad  her  ao  further. 

*<  I  have  but  to  say,  that  what  I  assert  in  r^flsvd 
to  Bfonsieur  Thayne " 

MHush!  we  may  be  overhe«rd«"  fbe  whia*. 
peredi  with  a  terrified  glance  around  heri 

«  Voii  are  in  a  strange  humor.  You  do  not 
care  to  hear  names  to  day  ?"  She  almost  ^rang 
UatpL  hter  chair ;  but  he  went  on,  tr^Qqi«Uj.  *'  I 
offered  you  proof;  it  is  here." 

Agatha  took  the  half-sheet  of  papeir  ^Tom  his  - 
hJiQd*    Her  faoe  turned  ghastly  wJ^i^ 

*'  Tea  are  unbeliever  no  more  7"  Agostli^i  said, 
softly,  as  the  paper  fluttered  from  her  nerveless 


**  Oh,  heaven !"  she  moaned ;  then,  after  a  bm^ 
ment:  "Yenrpiioet" 

Low  s«  was  thf  aerpent-like  whisper,  Agatha 
eanght  it.  She  tried  to  summon  strength  to  an- 
swer with  all  the  rage  and  scorn  she  felt ;  but 
an  awful  bladinesa  crept  over  her ;  the  lovely, 
parched  lips  reftised  to  move ;  the  fair  head  fell 
back,  and  aha  tainted  in  her  chair. 

At  almost  the  same  moment,  a  gentleman,  whe 
hs4  been  examining  some  rare  old  books  in  the 
next  recess,  emerged  from  it,  and,  hearing  the 
Count's  dismayed  exclamation,  he  paused,  looked 
toward  Agatha,  and  said,  hastily, 

"  Is  the  lady  ill?    Can  I  be  of  service?" 

"  If  I  m^y  beg  of  monsieur's  goodness  to  re- 
main here  while  I  seek  for  a  glass  of  water," 
said  Agostini,  replacing  his  pocket-book  in  his 
breast,  and  h^riyiag  off  in  search  of  the  libr^ 
rian. 

As  he  turned  away,  a  gust  of  air  came  up  the 
corridor  from  an  op^  door  beyond,  and  the  bit 
of  paper,  which  had  cavised  Agatha  such  suffer- 
ing, wsa  waited  from  the  spot  where  it  had 
fieUlen,  directly  to  the  stranger's  feet.  Half-me- 
chanically,  the  geptiefnan  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
and  was  about  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  when  a  line 
of  its  contents  caught  bis  eye.  A  red  flush 
mounted  to  his  forehead;  then,  hearing  foot- 
steps, he  thrust  the  scrap  hurriedly  into  his 
vest-pocket,  and  turned  to  look  at  Agatha. 

As  Agostini  and  the  librarian  entered,  she 
opeiMd  her  lovely  eyes ;  but  the  agitated  mur- 
mur which  rose  to  her  lips  was  checked,  as  she 
saw  that  she  was  not  alone. 

"The  effect  of  too  much  dancing,"  she  said, 
trying  to  smile^  as  young  Foster,  the  librarian, 
approached  her.  « I  shall  be  quite  well  in  a 
moment.  Count,  be  good  enough  to  see  if  my 
carriago  is  waiting.  Mr.  Foster  will  tako  me 
down."  For  she  was  determined  to  give  foun- 
dation for  no  more  scaudal,  knowing  well  what  a 
story  Mrs.  Grundy  would  manu£ficture  out  of 
tbia  fainting-fit,  and  how,  before  night,  it  would 
fly  over  Washington  that  she  had  been  tete-a-tett 
in  the  library  at  the  Capitol  with  Agostini. 

Not  daring  to  make  ftirtber  remonstrance, 
Agostini  went  down  to  find  the  carriage ;  and, 
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after  a  moment,  Agatha  rose  and  took  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's arm.    As  she  moved,  the  strangeif  spoke. 

**  Pardon  me/'  he  said,  politely ;  "  I  think  you 
dropped  this."  He  slipped  a  card  into  her  hand, 
with  a  warning  glance.  "  Read  it  when  alone,*' 
he  contrived  to  add  in  an  undertone,  as  Mr. 
Foster  put  on  his  hat. 

Agatha  took  it.  She  felt  so  utterly  stunned 
and  miserable,  that  astonishment  had  no  place  in 
her  mind. 

Once  alone,  and  safely  in  her  carriage,  she 
pressed  both  hands  on  her  temples,  and  tried  to 
calm  her  distress.  It  was  &r  too  deep  for  tears ; 
and  as  her  thoughts  went  over  and  over  her  po^ 
sition,  she  suddenly  remembered  the  card  wliich 
the  stranger  had  given  her.  She  took  it  out,  and 
read  the  few  lines  in  pencil ! 

"  I  am  a  friend,  and  can  do  you  service.  Look 
for  the  Black  Knight  at  Mrs.  Randolph's  masque 
to-morrow.  Remember  iKe  l^ik  of  January^  and 
iruBt  me." 

«  Another!"  gasped  Agatha,  with  ashy  lips. 
"  And  I  have  thought  the  secret  of  my  life  was 
carefully  hidden."  Then  she  laughed,  scot-n- 
fViUy  :  **  My  story  will  soon  be  equal  to  a  sensa- 
tional novel  of  the  first  water." 

It  was  reception-night  at  Mrs.  Lichfield's,  and 
the  beautiful  rooms  were  crowded,  and  the  crowd 
continued  until  a  late  hour. 

To  Cicely,  it  was  the  pleasantest  reception 
jif  the  season,  for  Thayne  was  with  her  most  of 
the  evening.  Even  to  an  innocent  little  soful  like 
hers,  his  manner  and  words  had  been  unmistak- 
ably lover-like.  Happy  smiles  dimpled  Cicely'e 
cheeks,  and  the  prettiest  of  blushes  lit  her  face, 
whenever  she  dared  to  raise  her  shy  eyes  to  his 
eloquent  ones.  They  were  living  a  bit  of  ancient 
Arca^lia,  amid  the  incongruous  surroundings  of 
a  Washington  drawing-room,  and  it  tCok  all 
(Scely's  good-nature  to  accept,  •*  with  pleasure,*' 
Cecil  Myldrake'a  invitation  to  dance. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  my  peace  with  Mlss 
Agatha,"  Thayne  said,  as  he  resigned  her  to  Myl- 
drake.  <  <  But  I  will  find  you  again  before  I  leave." 
The  rooms  had  thinned  somewhat  when  Cicely 
and  her  partner  came  back  Arom  the  dancing- ; 
room.  Presently  Cecil  Wyldrake'  s  grizzly-looking 
papa  appeared,  and  growled  out  a  reminder  of 
the  late  hour,  which  embarrassed  the '  poor  boy 
terribly,  but  which  he  was,  neverthele^,  obliged 
to  obey,  by  accompanying  the  Jjf^or  to  say  good- 
evening  to  his  hostess. 

Cicely,  left  to  herself,  and  feeling  somewh&t 
tired,  went  into  the  crimson  boudoir.  Ko  one 
was  there ;  the  gas  was  low,  the  easy-chair  tempt- 
ing. She  rolled  it  into  the  oriel  window,  seated 
herself,  and  in  five  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 


She  never  knew  how  long  she  slept ;  for  the 
murmur  of  suppressed  voices  mingled  with  her 
dreams,  until,  at  last,  Thayne' s  distressed  excla- 
mation awoke  her  fully. 

"Agatha,  for  God's  sake,  control  yourselfl 
Are  you  quite  mad  7" 

Cicely  opened  her  frightened,  brown  eyes. 
Just  beyond  her,  evidently  unaware  of  her  pres- 
ence, stood  Thayne,  and,  leaning  upon  his  shoul- 
der, sobbing  violently,  was  Agatha. 

*'  My  poor  girl,  I  will  do  what  man  can  for 
you.  You  believe  me,  Agatha?"  and  he  lifted 
the  fkir,  golden  head  from  its  resting-place,  and 
kissed  her  softly  on  her  beautiftd  lips. 

A  faint,  very  faint,  gasping  cry  burst  tnm 
I  Cicely.  They  started  apart,  and  saw  her.  llMyne 
:  turned  scarlet,  %»  he  met  the  agonised  entxeatj 
of  the  ehUdiJike  eyes.  But  Agatha  flMsed  her, 
I  saying,  with  a  hard  little  laugh,  **  RehearsiBg  fi>r 
amateur  theatricals.  Cicely.  Did  we  not  plajr 
quite  as  if  we  ^re  in  earnest?" 

"Agaihal"  One  low,  stem  word;  so  stem 
that  Cicely  shrank,  trembling,  into  her  ehair. 
Agatha  took  two  steps  toward  the  door.  Thea 
her  eyes  turned  backward  upon  her  little  cousin. 
Something  in  the  pitiM  face  touched  the  better 
part  of  her  nature. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  tike  said.  "  Tell  her  whai 
you  choose,  Reginald.  All  the  world  will  know 
soon  enough ;  and  she  loves  me." 

Gcely  heard  the  rustle  of  Agatha's  dress,  m 
she  left  the  r^om ;  she  dared  not  raise  her  eyee. 
Then  Thayne  bent  over  her  chair. 

"  Mjss  Cicely,"  he  said,  gently,  "  have  you  anif 
tnistinme?" 

"  I  had."  The  white  lips  quivered.  She  oould 
not  trust  her  voice  for  more.  The  simple  z«proach 
wrung  Thayne's  heart. 

**  Do  tLOi  regard  your  trust  as  a  thing  of  the 
past,"  he  said,  with  sudden  pa<«sion.  "  Dear, 
dear,  you  .tMtH  have  fhith  in  me,  for  a  little 
time.  I  am  not  ready  to  explain  what  must  M«fti 
like  an  insult  to  yourself.  I  will  not  even  allow 
myself  to  say  the  words  I  have  been  ldiiglii|^ 
Ibr  weeks,  to  whisper  in  your  ear,  words  whidi, 
if  you  reftise  to  hear,  will  never  be  uttered  to 
womab  on  earth.  Cicely,  I  am  setting  you  Ho 
easy  tasK.  I  ask  you  to>  believe  me  an  honorable 
uaA,  until  I  am  at  liberty  to  explain  myself. 
Oatt  you  %rttst  m«  like  this  t " 

She  looked  up.  There  was  no  deceit  hi  ihA 
frank  eyes  that  searched  her  own,  but  the  plead- 
lAg  in  ih6m  was  more  than  she  oould  bear.  All 
her  an^r,  all  her  indignation  melted  away,  and, 
with  a  look  pure  as  a  little  child's,  she  answered 
him: 

"  Fully  and  entirely,  as  I  would  wish  yOtt  t* 
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tntti  me ;  and  not  for  a  month  or  a  year^  but 
■Iwayi,  wbile  lifo  lasts." 

Down,  down,  at  her  yary  foei,  sank  Thayne. 

"My  darling  I  my  darling!"  His  Toice  Was 
brokaa  by  a  sob.  **  I  did  not  think  there  was 
tfaeh  Mth  in  woman.  Cioely,  look  np,  and  smile 
at  me.  From  this  instant  there  are  no  mora 
seerets  between  you  and  me.  A^aiha  tr  my 
broths*  wife,'* 


CHAPTER  V. 

*'Bbi]IO  another  diamond  pin,  Benson,  and 
flwten  that  bit  of  laoe,"  said  Madam  Baadolpb  to 
her  maid,  as  she  sat  at  her  toilet,  the  night  of 
her  masked  ball. 

A  knock  at  the  door  intermpted  her.  Benson 
brought  a  card  and  message  to  her  mistress. 

'*  Mr.  Thayne  begs  for  a  few  moments'  oonrer* 
sation,  ma'am,"  she  said ;  "  and  Isaao thought  yon 
would,  perhaps,  see  him." 

" Certainly,"  Madam  answered.  "Take  my 
white  cashmere  into  the  fkmily  parior,  and  ask 
Mr.  Tliayne  to  await  me  there.  I  must  first  see 
my  other  guest." 

Madam  Randolph  walked  down  the  long  hall, 
which  connected  her  apartment  with  the  older 
part  of  the  house,  and  going  into  the  last  wing, 
knocked  gently  at  the  first  door. 

"If  you  are  dressed,  Theodora,'*  she  said, 
with  a  comical  twinkle  of  her  dark  eyes,  "I 
want  to  show  you  the  Prince  of  the  Fury  Tale." 

Cicely  would  hardly  haye  recognized  the  radi- 
ant, handsome  face  that  Miss  Cameron  turned 
toward  her  hostess.  What  was  Madam  Randolph 
about  now  7  Or  how  had  she  tempted  the  recluse 
from  her  quiet  home  at  Westerly  ? 

"  I  am  ready  to  see  any  one,"  said  Miss  Cameron. 
"  This  is  certainly  enchanted  ground,  and  you  are 
the  good  fiuiy,  who  brings  eTerything  out  right 
at  the  last.    And  pray,  where  is  your  Prince  ?  " 

**  In  the  small  parlor.  But  I  donU  propose  to 
present  him  to  you,  my  dear  Theodora.  I  shall 
leare  that  for  Cicely.  But  I  want  yoa  to  see 
him  meoff" 

"And  how?" 

"  Very  simply.  Come  down  into  Che  library, 
presently,  and  *  take  a  peep'  from  behind  the 
curtains.  They  are  left  hanging  down,  this 
erening,  as  I  receire  my  guests  in  the  library.  I 
can  trust  you  to  do  it  careftilly ;"  and  Madam 
sailed  away. 

Thayne  heard  the  slow,  sweeping  step,  as  it 
oame  down  the  hall.  He  rose,  and  met  the  old 
lady  on  the  threshold.  As  ho  bent  gallantly  for- 
wsrd,  and  kissed  the  kind  hand  extended  to  him, 
Madam  thought  that  she  had  seldom  seen  such  a 
picture  of  manly  beauty. 


"YoQ  hate  chosen  your  costume  well,  my 
Lord  Darnley,"  she  said.  "  If  others  dare  to 
riyal  you,  mfr  ball  will  be  such  as  Washington 
never  saw." 

Thayne  made  6ome  light  reply.  But  with  the 
<ptick  tact  whi^  was  her  distinguishing  trait, 
Madam  saw  that  he  looked  grarer  than  usual. 

"What  ^Ksturbs  you?"  she  asked.  "I  haye 
half  an  hour,  before  people  come,  and  it  is  quite 
at  your  disposal." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  gratefWly.  "  I  om 
disturbed,  and  about  a  very  serious  matter.  I 
haye  a  long  story  to  tell  you,  in  as  few  words  as 
may  be.    Itooncems  Raymond. " 

"  Raymond  t"  Madam  actually  was  guilty  of 
an  interruption.  "  I  thought  he  was  safe  in 
Europe." 

"I  wi^  I  could  imagine  him  «safe,'  any- 
where," Thayne  said,  moumAilly.  "Tou  are, 
doubtless,  aware  of  the  mad  career  he  ran  in 
Paris  and  Vienna;  but  you  cannot  know  that, 
on  the  18th  of  last  January,  Raymond  was  pri- 
yately  married,  in  Rome,  to  Agatha  Lichfield." 

Madam  started  in  her  chair.  "What  mad- 
meesl"  she  ejaculated. 

"  It  was  little  short  of  insanity,  on  Agatha's 
part  at  least,"  Thayne  went  on.  "  But  she  loyes 
him,  poor  girl,  with  a  recklessness  that  pauses 
at  nothing.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  marriage  until 
months  later.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  taken  care 
to  know  all  the  cirvfcnstances.  Raymond  had 
been  concerned  in  a  desperate  gaming  scandal, 
that  winter,  /hdd  had,  as  I  supposed,  left  Rome. 
Kow  it  appears  that  he  joined  Agatha  the  night 
of  Prince  Cenci's  ball,  as  she  was  returning 
home,  and  they  were  married,  in  a  church,  Aga- 
tha declares,  but  what  church,  in  the  agitatiom 
and  excitement  of  the  time,  she  is  unable  to  telL 
the  only  witness  to  the  ceremony  was  Count 
D'Agestini;  and  he,  with  a  malicious  purpose 
which  deseryes  a  horse-whipping  at  my  hands, 
swears  that  he  never  witnessed  any  marriage  at 
all.  Butthereisablacker  side  still  to  the  story. 
Agostini  has  shown  Agatha  a  note  for  ten  thou- 
sand francs,  that  he  declares  to  be  a  forged  one 
which  he  received  from  Raymond,  and  that  Ray- 
mond is  the  forger.  Reckless,  wild  as  he  is,  I 
know  that  charge  against  him  is  false.  Oh,  thank 
(jod  our  mother  never  lived  to  see  this  day*!" 

The  agony  In  his  voice  brought  tears  to  Mad- 
am's eyes,  as  she  eagerly  bade  him  go  on. 

"Imagine  my  consternation,  upon  receiving  a 
note,  yesterday,  from  Raymond  himself,  saying 
that  he  would  be  here,  in  Washington,  to-night 
I  met  him,  on  his  arrival,  and  found  him  deter- 
mined to  see  Agatha,  and  avow  his  marriage,  at 
any  cost     He  only  arrived,  in  the  Russia,  two 
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4^78  ago.  I  want  to  confront  liiin  vith  A^sovtini. 
I  have  promised  to  let  him  see  Agatlia ;  aad  I 
have  come  to  ask  your  permiaaion  to  brijo^  him, 
here,  en  cotiume,  to-night.'* 

''  It  waa  hardly  neceaaary  to  *  aak  Biiy  permis- 
sion/ "  she  said,  kindly.  "  J>o  whal^you  plaaae, 
and  call  upon  me  for  anything.  Ona  question : 
whose  name  is  Raymond  accused  of  Urging  t** 

"One  I  hardly  know,  except  by  reputation. 
Sir  Malcolm  Flemming,  an  Englishman,  I  beUeve." 

Madam  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  had  taken  leave 
of  his  wits. 

"  Why,  you  know ,"  she  began.     "  But  no 

Aatter;  we  can  discuss  this  later*  Onlyy  to 
IkToid  setting  people's  tongues  wagging,  had  you 
not  better  take  the  key  of  my  boudoir?  It  U 
the  best  place  for  a  ttU-a-UU,  An4  Reginald," 
the  bright  eyes  twinkled,  as  she  laid  hfr  hand  on 
his  arm,  "  this  is  a  bitter  business;  biH,  pleaae 
Qod,  it  will  all  blow  over ,  and  yQu^  I  think,  baT« 
one  treasure  to  be  thankfUl  for,  u^leaa  my  Utile 
wild-flower's  blushes  have  belied  bar  heart,' 
*'  A  treasure  indeed  1" 

The  emotion  In  Thayne's  Toice,  and  the  hearty 
grasp  of  his  hand,  told  Madam  Randolph  how 
aurely  Cicely  had  won  "  the  Prince  of  the  Fairy 
Tale." 

The  rooms  were  quite  thronged,  late,  when  a 
murmur  ran  up  the  stair-case,  apd  people  stood 
on  tip-toe,  as  the  crowd  parted  a  UtUe^  before  a 
amall  figure,  dressed  as  a  page,  who  called 
aloud: 

"  Room  for  the  Queen !  Room  for  ihe  Queea.!'^ 

Up  the  room,  at  the  words,  her  train  canned 

liy  the  "  four  Maries,"  walked  a  liring,  breathing 

ploture  of  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated  Marie  Stuart, 

£yen  the  anomaly  of  golden  hair,  which  feU 

in  gr^t,  perfumed  curls  below  her  waiat,  coul^ 

'  not  spoil  the  perfect  rendering  of  eostume^-facea 

and  bearing.    But  this  magnificent  hair  bet^yed 

its  owner.    No  head  but  Agatha  lichfiold'a  could 

boast  such  tresses.    Beside  her  walked  Damley ; 

and  in  the  slender,  elegant  Qgure  of  oita  of  tl^ 

Juries,  Madam  Randolph  recogni«ed  Cicely, 

The  superb  old  lady  made  three  ateps  forwavclr 
and  greeted  Agatha,  with  as  stately  courtesy  aa 
if  she  were  bestowing  it  upon  royalty  itself. 

^alf  an  hour  later,  when  the  revelry  ha4 
roached  its  height,  Madam  discovered  a  figure  in 
the  crowd,  whom  she  divined  to  be  Raymonc^ 
Thayne,  ft'om  the  fact  that  his  costume  was  in 
every  respect  the  counterpart  of  Lord  Damley' a^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  scarlet  knot  on  the  left 
shoulder.  Following  this  figure,  glided  two 
others.  In  the  first,  a  tall  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
Cardinal,  Madam,  from  his  peculiar  gait,  reoog- 


niaed  a«  Ouni  P'AgosUnL    The  other*  *  T«ri- 
table  Sancho  Panza,  paused  long  enousd  to  say 

something  in  bis  hosteae'  car* 

« If  you  dasire  to  hear  the  end  of  th^  little 
dramai"  waa  what  waa  said,  "  to  be  pki.j«)  in 
your  criqiaoBt  boudoir,  contrive  to  get  m^  with 
yourself,  in  a  hiding-place  insido  it." 

**  If  yoa  are  to  play  the  part  of  a  D«W9  cv  ■■«- 
china,  you  had  better  find  Theodora  at  o&oe," 
returned  Madam,  in  his  ear.  '*  There  ia  an  en- 
trance from  my  room.  I  will  meet  you  there  in 
ten  minutes.*' 

For  Agatha,  the  ball  was  one  eontinoed  tri- 
umph; but  it  waa  a  triumph  which  only  made 
her  heart  ache  more  heavily.  A  deadly  fear  of 
Agostimi  haunted  her.  Indeed,  so  great  wtm  her 
dread  of  the  eVil,  which  he  might  infliot  upon 
Raymond,  that  Thayne  had  not  dared  to  tell  her 
of  hia  brother's  arrival  in  Washington. 

The  time  was  drawing  near,  when  the  unjnaak- 
ing  would  begin ;  and  Reginald  Thayne  contrived 
to  get  near  his  brother. 

<*Go  for  Agatha,"  he  whispered,  '*aa4  take 
her  to  the  boudoir.  I  will  follow  you,  with 
AgostinL  But  be  careful  how  you  break  It  to 
Agatlia." 

Cicely,  standing  behind  Agatha,  aaw  the  tall 
figure  of  Damley  approach  them,  and  reo<^pia* 
ing  the  scariet  shoulder-knot,  turned  pale,  iinder 
her  mask. 

With  a  aigh  of  relief  Agatha  put  her  hand  ia 
Damley*  s,  and  motioned  to  Cicely  to  cany  her 
train. 

"  My  other  maids  of  honor  have  deserted  ma," 
ahe  said,  with  a  light  laugh ;  and  so  they  swept 
from  the  apartment. 

Many  an  eye  followed  them,  as  they  passed 
out  of  the  drawing-room.  They  turned  into  the 
shorter  hall,  which  led  to  the  boudoir,  before 
either  spoke.  Then,  joy  at  the  thought  that  hi« 
beautiful  wife  was  once  more  by  his  si^a,  over- 
came Raymond,  and,  forgetful  of  his  bvothar*! 
warning,  he  bent  down  and  whispered, 
*'  Agatha,  darling,  don't  you  know  me?" 
She  gave  one  gasping  scream,  and  toltered 
forward.    Raymond  caught  her  in  his  anna.  • 

«*ThiB  way!  Oh!  be  careful,"  cried  Cioelji. 
darting  forward. 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  they  wara 
inside,  but  not  quickly  enough  to  prevent  tba 
entrance  of  a  mask,  dressed  as  a  Cardinal. 

Cicely  had  barely  time  to  lock  the  door,  when 
^  tap  waa  heard,  and  the  voice  she  loved  bfisi 
bade  her  open  it.  Breathlessly  she  obeyed*  andt 
ae  Th%yne  entered,  sprang  to  Agatha,  who  lay 
half-senseless  ia  her  husband's  arms. 
"  My  dearest,  look  at  me,"  cried  Raymw^df 
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^MlliQg  off  hU  Bittilc*  aadi  pprsyfuig  pMBi#iuUe 
1hP«m  911  Um  f«ir  fi|i9«;  *'  th^  wgyst  iff  oy^r  now, 

**liQt  8«  iM,  Bij  I«ord  Gfkrdinal,*'  tewke  ib. 
Bogiiuad,  sa  AfooUni  op(|e»?or«d  to  r9$^h  tlLt 
4oiHr.  ''  The  k»j  in  Ui  inj  pooM :  n^  ^  you 
iMTe  the  room  uAitil  you  baTe  Miswer^d  4o  us  for 
ik%  »c«UB»tiQi>  yo«  h»Ye  fatvughl  ngp^Mi  tlio 
]M>iiof  of  our  fftodly*  l*ook  nt  him,  SUymoBdt " 
and  before  Ageetiiu  oau}d  preyfot  it,  he  h^d 
torn  off  hU  maflli.  "  There  qtonda  Ihe  mtn  who 
WM  the  sole  witneae  of  your  murriege,  %iid  whe 
Aow  deolarea  thut  thmre  wae  no  ia»rri«ge  »t  eU..'* 

Baynond  i»Te  e  eoBvulsiye  VM^und,  buA  before 
Agatha's  agoniied  entreaty  oovld  b9  apoken,  • 
^aiet  Yoice  said, 

**  My  friends,  I  neyier  pennit  dramas  in  my 
own  house,  ualesa  I  taho  part  in  them.  Allow 
pe  to  say  th^t  the  witness  to  jour  secret  mar- 
fiag^  is  here,  and  to  asaare  Count  IVAgoatiiii 
that  we  can  dispense  with  his  moal  valuable  am^ 
Tioes !" 

There  stood  Madam  Bandolpb,  leaniof  on  the 
arm  <»f  Sanobo  •  Fanza,  and  behind  them  Miea 
Caaeron.  CSeely  ga/re.  a  look  of  amasement, 
4oubt,  and  joy,  and  threw  her  self  Inte  her  Aunt*a 
9l>en   arms.    Sanoho  Fanxa  quietly  Mfied  hia 


An  oath  burst  from  Agoetinl  But  Baymond 
graaped  the  new-comer's  hand. 

"Sir  Malcolm  Fleming!*'  he  eried,  *•  How 
diune  you  here  T  Were  you  witaeaa  le  aay  mar- 
riage?" 

Sir  Malcolm  told,  in  a  few  ahoii  worda,  how  he 
bad  been  accuatemed  to  go  to  a  oertain  scarcely- 
known  church  In  Rome,  at  all  houra  of  the  day 
^4  night,  (in  expiation,  he  said,  sadly,  fbr  hia 
orueUy  in  darkening  an  innocent  Hfe,)  and  that 
on  the  night  of  the  IStfa  of  J^juiaffy,  while  knoa^ 
ing  in  the  church,  at  prayer,  he  bad,  to  his  great 
surprise,  seen  Agatha  and  Raymond  Thayne 
enter,  accompanied  by  Count  D'AgoSttni,  and 
ao,  ftrom  his  darkened  comer,  had  been  witness 
to  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Agatha  was  then  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him,  and  he  had  never  seen 
her  again  until  a  few  days  before,  at  the  Con- 
gressional Library. 

*<  In  conclusion,'*  and  Sir  Malcolm's  sonorous 
voice  rang  scornfully  through  the  room,  "  I  have 
one  word  to  say  to  Gonnt  D'Agoetiai,  whom  I 
know,  by  reputation.  Re  will  permit  toe  to  re- 
turn to  him  a  piece  of  paper,  which  fell  from  his 
pocket-book  that  day,  in  the  Library,  the  signa- 
ture of  which  alone  is  genuine.  It  ia  my  note 
for  one  thousand  francs,  (skillfully  altered  to  ten 
thousand,)  which  sum  wna  paid  him  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  Faris.    Permit  m^  to  com- 


pUmeni  yon»  Count,"  he  added,  **  upon  your  ad- 
dress  in  changing  datea  to  suit  your  purpeaa; 
bni  let  me  also  adviae  yen  not  to  present  that 
nolte  for  payment !" 

.  Agoatim  glared  ierpely  at  the  speaker,  bnt  Sir 
Malaolm  went  on,  oalmly, 

<•  Open  the  door»  Thayne.  I  hardly  think  the 
Count  will  mention  this  little  aoene.  Raymond," 
«i  the  young  man  ruahed  forward,  "I  forbid 
you  tp  touoh  him.    Let  him  go." 

"  Count  D'Agoatini,"  said  Madam  Randolph, 
at  thia  junetnre,  and  executed  her  moat  marvel- 
oua  courtesy,  **  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  yott 
good  morning — sant  adieu  /" 

The  docar  elosed  behind  the  baffled  would-be 
evil  geniua  of  the  party,  and  Raymond  and  Regi- 
nald Thayne  grasped  Sir  Malcolm's  hands  simnl- 
taaeously. 

"  You  have  conferred  a  life-long  obligation 
upon  us,"  said  Reginald.  **  I  do  not  know  how 
to  thank  you." 

«<  Wait,  Reginald.  It  is  my  turn,"  said  Madam 
Randolph,  her  keen,  bright  eyes  twinkling  like 
the  diamonds  she  wore.  "  Thank  him  by  telling 
him  of  your  love  for  this  sweet  child."  She 
drew  Cicely  toward  her,  as  she  spoke,  adding, 
emphatically,  *<and  then  go  ask  him  for.  hia 
daughter's  hand." 

Bewildered,  Qeely  looked  np^  Mi^  Came- 
ron's faoe  was  radiant.  Beyond  her  stood  Sir 
Maloolm,  with  his  deep,  dark  eyee  tamed  ten* 
derly  upon  the  little,  trembling  figune.  Another 
moment,  and  Cicely's  soft  lips  were  prcaaed 
[  against  the  bronted  fhoe,  and  her  low  voiee  eried, 
'*Myfkther!  My  yery  own  I  Oh,  Aunt  Theo- 
dora, oan  it  be  true  7^ 

The  intense  foeling'of  the  moment  wna  loo 
deep  for  other  eyee  than  iheira.  Madam  Ran- 
dolph's charming  taol  oame  to  the  rescue.  She 
carried  Raymond  and  Agatha  away,  to  her  own 
room,  and  then  told  them  the  story,  which  Cicely 
had  neirer  known,  stad  Agatha  not  surmised. 

Twenty  years  before,  Sir  Malcolm  Flemming, 
who  bad  then  two  lives  between  bim  and  the 
baronetcy,  had  eome  to  America  as  the  attache 
of  the  English  Legation.  Washington  was  some- 
^what  dull,  that  winter,  and  the  young  attaehS 
spent  a  great  deal  of  Ume  in  New  York,  where 
Theodora  Cameron  was  the  belle  of  the  season. 
The  Englishman  foil  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
proposed,  and  was  accepted.  But  Miss  Cameron  ^ 
was  thrown  suddenly  Into  mourning  by  the  death 
of  both  parenU,  and  the  engagement  waa  kept  a 
secret,  Sir  Maloolm  going  baok  to  Washington. 
Theodora  herself  gave  him  letters  of  iiHroduo- 
tion  to  her  most  intimate  fHend,  Cicely  Lichfield, 
and  Sir  Malcolm  ralumed  to  Washington,  to  find 
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a  apring  of  unexpected  gayety^  owing  to  the 
oontinued  session  of  CJongresa. 

Ocely  Lichfield,  lovely,  clinging  Cicely,  took 
the  Englishman's  fickle  heart  by  stonn,  and,  in 
one  short  month,  Theodora  received  a  joyoos, 
happy  letter  from  her  unsuspecting  fHend,  tell- 
ing her  of  Cicely's  speedy  marriage  to  Sir  Mai- 
colm*  With  a  self-abnegation  remarkable  in  one 
so  young,  Theodora  wrote,  by  'the  same  mail,  a 
letter  of  loving  congratulation  to  Cicely,  and  one 
of  cool  contempt  to  the  man  who  had  wrecked 
her  life.  The  marriage  took  place.  But  the  boaur 
ftil  Miss  Cameron  was  seen  no  more  in  society.  She 
went  to  Westerly,  and  there  remained,  in  almost 
utter  exclusion  for  two  years,  when  she  was 
suQimoned  to  Washington,  to  Cicely's  death-bed. 

Sir  Malcom  had  taken  his  wife  abroad,  after 
their  marriage,  and  proceeded  to  break  ker  heart 
by  the  (quickest  means.  He  plunged  into  wild 
dissipations,  and  at  last  the  crowning  touch  was 
put  to  Cicely's  misery,  by  his  informing  her,  in 
a  lit  of  passion,  that  he  had  never  loved  any  one 
but  Theodora  Cameron,  and  had  only  married 
ker  (Cicely)  for  her  money.  The  poor  little  wife 
gave  one  frantic  ekriek,  which  never  died  out  of 
the  husband's  memory,  and  fell  on  the  floor,  at 
his  feet,  like  one  dead.  That  partially  sobered 
him,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  his  going  off, 
next  day,  to  the  Derby  races;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  found  both  wife  and  child  liad  fled. 
With  her  little  baby,  the  half-erased  girl  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  reached  her  home,  only  to  die 
^wn  a  literally  broken  heart. 

Repentance  came  at  last  to  Sir  Malcom.  He 
inherited  his  title,  only  to  wander,  remorsefully, 
through  Europe,  not  daring  to  come  in  search  of 
hi»  daughter,  iuiewing  that  she  was  in  Misn 
Oameron's  charge.  But  lie  had  kept  up  a  cor*^ 
reepondence  with  Madam  Randolph ;  and  when 


Cicely  went  to  visit  the  Liohfields,  the  old  lady 
wrote  to  her  father  to  come  to  Washington. 
Once  there,  his  love  went  out  to  the  sweet,  inno* 
oent  creature,  so  like  the  girl  whose  trusting 
heart  he  had  broken;  and  Madnn  Randolph's 
kind  words  had  given  him  hope  of  Tbeodotm'a 
forgiveness.  So  he  had  gone  to  Westerly ;  and 
Theodora's  life-waiting  had  not  been  in  vain,  when 
the  repentant  man  nnfolded  to  her  his  remorse^ 
and  his  hope  of  pardon  firom  her  and  his  child. 

Madam  Randolph 'finished  her  story,  by  read- 
ing a  wholeeome  lecture  to  Raymond  and  Agatha. 
Bat  she  was  partially  disarmed  by  their  strong 
affection  for  each  other,  the  redeeming  featnre 
in  both  reckless,  nndiaciplined  natures. 

**  If  you  will  take  my  advice,"  said  she,  **ycii 
will  proceed  to  be  married  over  again,  ae  ihet  as 
possible,  and  not  set  dear  Mrs.  Orundy's  tongue 
in  motion,  by  the  story  of  that  insane  act  in 
Rome  '  You  have  come  out  of  it  far  better  than 
you  both  dsierve. " 

Here  her  words  were  cut  short,  by  Agatha 
throwing  bo^  aifms  around  the  old  lady's  neck, 
and  sobbing  out  her  thanks  and  repentance. 

So  Madam  promised  to  intercede  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lichfield,  and  conducted  the  culprits  back 
to  her  drawing-room,  where  every  one  unmasked, 
and  where  dancing  was  continued  until  daylight. 

The  gray  dawn  was  stealing  slowly  over  the 
sky,  as  Cicely  drove  home,  her  hand  in  Thayne'e, 
her  heart  almost  too  full  for  words. 
•  «'WJiatck>eeihatlitaeBighcover,8weet-heartr' 
her  lover  said,  at  last. 

"*'  Oh,  Reginald,  it  is  only  my  happiness.  How 
have  I  ever  deserved  it  all  f  When  I  think  of 
Agatiia  saved,  of  my  dear  fkther,  of  Aunt  Theo* 
do^  restored  again  to  the  one  love  of  her  Ulb, 
and  lastly,  of  you,  my  darling,  I  can  only  say 
,  tt«t  I  am  not  vrart^^y— that  God  is  very  good." 
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No  tnr  the  ihed,  no  ward  tte  «i4, 

8he  nude  no  plftiat  or  jaumn ; 
But  only  leaned  her  aching  head 

Upon  the  ehulrch-yard  atone. 
Fbr  aye  the  bltterneiti  Is  post, 

Or  e'er  the  monrDtfr  fwepm 
Ob,  hiuh !  befbre  agflef  m  t*fl 

How  can  ya  speak  T   Ho  sleeps. 
Ay,  well  be  sleeps  I  no  throb  of  pain 

That  silent  heart  shall  stir ; 
Bat  who  win  walk  fhmi  chvreh  again 

Along  thelanat  with  har? 
And  who  will  ctona  at  evaolBg-tiMa 

To  make  her  garden  trim? 
How  shall  she  look  on  others*  prime 

As  she  has  looked  on  him? 


She  leflM  against  1^  ohni«h*yud  nib— 

A  sacred  guard  and  tr«a 
That  stem  lock  keeps  I  her  thin  cheek  pales, 

Bnt  she  is  looking  throngb. 
*f\B  Stimmer  after  lonely  years— 

H«r  VtAhw  loTfls  her  be«t  1 
And  she  has  Iband  a  tfm*  of  taua, 

A  fniat  hour  of  rest 
She  thinks  of  morning  hoars  that  wait, 

Of  welcomes,  yet  to  be ; 
fcT  D<iath  may  lock  the  outer  gate, 

Her  lather  keeps  ibe  key. 
Ah  I  tean  faav«  now  no  bitter  spring. 

The  MeJpon  is  cisar  and  Une ; 
The  doves  rise  .there  on  ounny  wing, 

And  she  is  looking  through  I 
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Kt  wrtieH  reeoll«etioBB  of  ^*€oiuia  HwiW^ 
wrighfe"  are  eooneeted  with  her  lying  on  a  kolige, 
and  knitdng,  or  croohetivg  some  Boft,  flfceoy  ar* 
tick  that  eeeiaed  to  be  aduoiiio  taek^  like Podo- 
lope's,  always  doing,  and  never  done^  Her 
pitynqm  eonsisted,  prinoipallj,  of  a  pair  of 
bright,  intelligent  eyes,  some  orisp  little  onrls, 
and  a  wrap;  and,  for  her  age — well,  she  had 
always  seemed  to  me  "as  old  as  the  hills." 

NoTertheless,  I  liked  to  spend  the  day  with 
her,  for  she  was  always  pleasant  and  oheerfhl, 
and  apparently  deeply  interested  in  my  endless 
acoonnts  of  my  own  sayings  and  doin^,  my  new 
dresses  and  admirers,  and  the  last  piece  of  inso- 
lencfB  of  whidi  I  had  been  gtiilty  toward  these 
long-«ntering  creatures,  men.  Cousin  StaUa  was 
soft-hearted,  and  beaux  had  not  been  as  plentiM 
as  blaokberries  in  her  reign ;  a  gentle  groan,  or 
expostulation,  would  form  a  sort  of  running  oom* 
mentaiy  on  my  narrative;  but  I  was  toallon^ 
Biss  itself,  and  laughed  soornftilly  at  the  ide^  of 
sparing  the  silly  moths  who  would  bom  their 
wings  in  my  eandle. 

Cousin  Hartlewright's  health  wsansnbjed  of 
interotow  to  her  relatives.  She  was  a  woman  of 
propel  .y,  and  a  person  of  oonsideratioii  in  her 
awu  role;  and  many  were  the  consnltations 
and  propositione  of  whioh  she  was  the  objeot 
The  slight  deformity,  which  the  chronie  wrap 
almost  concealed,  was  caused  by  cnrrature  of  the 
qpine;  and  want  of  exeroise,  and  perhaps  of 
proper  treatment,  had  induced  dyspepsia,  and 
such  a  oompUoation  of  iUs,  that  a  remedy  pire- 
scribed  for  one  tnmUe  was  sute  to  be  indignant- 
ly resented  hiy  the  fifty  others. 

Poor  old  Dr.  Fogy,  who  was  said  to  hare  been 
in  his  prime  when  his  patient  was  in  her  child* 
hood,  ('*and  Statia  is  no  ohieken,  you  know,'* 
they  would  add,  in  a  confidential  whisper,)  was 
deolaced  to  be  doing  her  more  harm  than  good, 
though  the  irreverent  added  that  '^Statia  h>^ed 
up  to  him  as  her  high  priest.*' 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  people  only  iet  in  per- 
sislMUly,  and  talk  and  worry  long  enough,  they 
can  bring  anything  to  pass  that  depends  upon 
the  will  of  another;  and  Cousin  Hartlewright 
was  finally  persuaded  to  break  lodse  from  her 
comfortable  moorings  near  the  civilized  city  of 
Qotham,  and  expatriate  herself,  for  a  time.  Into 
Canada,  at  a  plaoe  not  very  Ux  from  Suspension 


Bridge.  There  were  medicinal  waters,  there  was 
a  wonderful  physieian,  and  there  was  healing 
for  Cousin  Hsrtlewright,  if  suoh  a  thing  oouM  be 
found  on  this  side  of  eternity. 

This  was  mamma's  doings,  I  believe.  Mamma 
had  sojourned  at  QaUoway  years  ago,  and  I  had 
iooompanied  her  as  a  child.  Perhaps  it  was  on 
the  sftrsngth  of  my  superior  knowledge  of  ways 
and  doings  over  the  border  that  Cousin  Statia 
made  it  an  express  condition  of  the  treaty  en* 
tered  into  with  the  contending  powers,  that  I 
■kionld  go  with  her.  Every  one  was  startled  at 
the  boldness  of  thepropositiott;  for  did  not  all 
the  fiunily  dash,  and  sparkle,  and  revolve  around 
me,  a  worthless  chit,  before  whose  one-soore 
of  ^orande  and  vanity,  honorable  age,  and 
dignity,  and  learning  bowed  and  trembled?  They 
expected  a. flat  refusal  from  me;  but,  as  a  general 
mle,  whatever  they  expected  me  to  do,  that  thing 
I  sedulously  avoided.    So  I  went. 

Of  course.  Cousin  HaKlewright  had  her  maid, 
a  pleasant  little  body,  quite  lost  in  admiration  of 
my  proceedings ;  and,  of  course,  I  was  to  go  os- 
tensibly under  her  oare,  and  not  she  under  mine.  - 
Poor  lady  I  I  pitied  her,  though  she  seemed  to 
regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  prize,  and  was  quite 
youthfully  exuberant  over  the  preparations  for 
our  departure. 

I  studied  myself  in  the  glass,  as^^I  had  coca- 
tonally  done  before,  and  said,  gleefully,  '*  Sadie 
Milcreath,  you  are  the  very  ugliest  htauty  I  ever 
beh^;  dark,  and  not  always  lighted  by  oolor ; 
with  a  decidedly  celestial  nose,  and  wicked-look- 
ing, but'  not  very  lar^  eyes;  flufl^  brown  hair, 
that  flies  and  straggles,  and  will  not  be  arranged 
ihshioBably,  cropping  out  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected little  curls ;  mouth  fsir,  but  furnished 
with  teeth  that  must  have  been  intended  for  an 
ogre,  they  are  so  fearfully  white,  and  strong- 
looking.  A  squarish  face,  with  a  hole  in  each 
cheek,  and  one  in  my  chin.  Why,  if  I  were  a 
man,  I  wouldn't  admire  myself  at  alL" 

I  am  a  downright  squaw,  and  have  a  passion 
for  Ihir  people ;  but  I  have  seen  the  sweetest-look- 
ing girls,  with  almost  Gredan  profiles,  compara- 
tively nejg^eoted,  while  these  idiotic  men  stood 
;  three-deep  to  get  a  glimpse  of  my  pug-nose  and 
;  tawny  oheek. 

**  I  don't  know  how  she  does  it,''  murmured 
poor  Miss  Wilt,  the  pretty  blonde,  «  fbr  I  think 
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she* 8  posilively  ugly,  but  all  the  men  in  the  room 
are  daft  after  her." 

«<  These  line-and-color  beauties  look  like  wax- 
dolls  beside  you/'  said  an  old  friend  and  admirer 
to  me,  in  answer  to  what  he  called  my  unjait 
criticisms  on  myself.     '<  There  is  a  wild,  tropical 


*'0r  graeelessness,"  I  added.  ''Bai  I  am 
tired  of  dingy  little  Sadie  Milcreoth;  we  will 
talk  of  something  else." 

We  went  to  Galloway,  Cooflin  Statkb  and  I, 
ftnd  Becky,  the  maid :  passed  the  eustom-hooee 
offioer  safely,  who  took  off  his  hat  to  me,  and 
w»Ted  us  on  with  an  air  of  mingled  royalty  and 
ihtherliness ;  and  climbing  into  the  omnibat, 
were  driven  to  the  large  Tambling  old  hoiuie  Unit 
I  remembered  so  well. 

<«  What  a  hideous  Tilla^  I"  Mdd  Coosin  fitatift, 
M  we  drove  through  it.  •*  It  ibn*t  BngUsh^ook* 
ing  at  a]l.  And  do  any  i^ly  aloe  people  lire 
in  these  dingy  houses?" 

"  Itisn'ta  vilbige,*'  I  replied,  in  all  Che  dignity 
of  a  superior  knowledge.  "It  is  a  t4wn,  and 
the  inhabitants  pride  themseWes  on  being  mom 
English-looking  than  England  itself ;  and  people 
who  think  themseWes  extra  nice,  live  in  some  of 
these  houses.  But  th^re  are  finer  ones  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  place.'* 

**l  should  hope  so!'*  eidairfied  the  intalid. 
"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like  Galloway." 

This  proved  anything  but  prophetic. 

"Why,  how  you've  grown  I*'  eiolaimed  Mw. 
Battersby,  the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  who  remem* 
bered,  or  pretended  to  remember  me,  kieeing  t&« 
effusively. 

As  I  had  had  ten  years  to  do  it  in,  I  theughi  it 
very  probable  that  I  had  grown. 

Our  rooms  were  very  pleasant,  and  nicely 
furnished,  in  a  style  somewhat  different  ftom 
what  is  usually  found  in  the  States;  the  bed- 
steads prettily  canopied  at  the  head  with  pink 
or  blue,  and  the  dressing-table  and  bureau 
combined,  of  graeeftil  shape,  and  inlaid  with 
a  lighter  wood.  The  fhmiture,  Mrs.  B.  proudly 
informed  us,  had  been  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  house  was  really  delightftil,  so  quaint,  and 
out  of  the  common  way ;  a  sort  of  genteel  hos- 
pital for  invalids,  who  flocked  there  from  all 
directions,  and  paid  lavishly  for  the  health  they 
hoped  to  regain,  and  the  eomfbrts  they  ei\]oyed. 
A  trifle  dull,  perhaps,  for  a  damsel  of  a  lively 
turn  of  mind,  as  the  inmates  were  given  to  vetir- 
ing  at  primitive  hours;  and  I  have  actually 
prowled  around  the  premises  at  half-pait  eight 
o'clock,  in  seafch  of  society,  only  to  discowr 
that  the  respectable  portion  of  it  were  virtnally 


ensconced  in  bed.     Some  dissipated  cats  were  all 
the  company  I  could  find  at  that  hour. 

Iliere  Waa  a  aort  of  Md-time  atmosphere  about 
the  mansion.  A  sick  English  captain,  who  kept 
hie  room,  and  had  a  Scotch  terrier,  like  an  ani- 
mated door-mat,  on  guard  at  his  threshold,  and 
aa  ovd^rly  in  the  Harrow  passage  near,  who  sat 
iknf  reading,  as  grave  and  rigid  as  a  man  of 
wood,  but  who  always  Saw  me  when  I  i^ 
proauhed,  and  rose  and  pulled  his  forelock.  The 
captain  was  said  to  be  very  handsome,  very  rich, 
and  very  haughty.  What  more  was  needed  for 
a  regular  hero  of  romance  T 

Bui  idl  this  time  I  have  tadly  ne^ected  poor 
Cousin  Statia.  She  had  been  Tery  much  pleased 
with  her  reoeption  by  Mrs.  Batt«rsby ;  pleased 
with  her  rbom,  and  the  acoommedations  near  b^ 
for  Beoky,  and  began  ie  think  that  **  The  La»> 
rels,"  as  Mrs.  B.  named  the  place,  waa  a  eori  ef 
Arcadia. 

But  in  the  night  the  poor  lady  was  taken  quite 
iU,  and  the  next  morning  I  Tolnnteered  a  visit  to 
Dr.  GUmte,  the  famous  fiseulapius. 

I  was  amused  at  the  instruotions  I  received 
from  Cousin  Statia  before  starting  on  my  mis* 
sion.  I  was  to  be  sure  not  to  tell  Dr.  C.  that  she 
had  been  a  patient  of  Dr.  Fogy's,  as  that  might 
injure  Dr.  P.  in  the  Provincial  doctor's  estima- 
tion, or  it  might  offend  Dr.  C.  to  think  that  she 
had  only  eone  to  him  as  a  last  resort ;  and  I  was 
on  no  aeoonnt  to  mention  spine  disease,  for  ho 
might  think  that  hopeless,  and  refuse  to  come. 
In  short,  I  had  better  say  nothing,  but  that  a 
lady  wished  to  see  him,  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  New  York  for  that  purpose. 

Exaody  what  I  meant  to  de  ttom  the  beginning; 
and  finally,  I  escaped  from  the  invalid  into  the 
street,  although  she  called  alter  me  as  I  went 

I  hated  doctors,  and  quite  dreaded  thrusting 
myself  into  the  lion's  den,  inhabited  by  this 
Galloway  autocrat — a  gmff,  grizsly-looking,  Eng- 
lish bear,  I  supposed,  somewhere  on  the  wrong 
side  of  fifty,  and  possibly  with  an  Abemethy* 
like  suavity  of  manner.  But  I  would  be  ready 
for  the  contest,  if  there  was  to  be  one;  and 
dmwing  myself  up  in  battle  Array,  I  rang  the  bell 
at  the  very  pretty,  modest>looking  cottage  thai 
bore  the  professional  sign.  The  portrait  of  a 
forocious  bun-dog,  with  the  warning  under  it, 
"  Oav4  Ckmem,"  that  adorned  the  diminudve  ve- 
imnda,  was  not  reassuring,  tod  my  blood  began 
to  congeal  in  anticipation  of  a  ferocious  growl, 
and  the  rending  and  tearing  of  fiesh  that  might 
ensue. 

But  a  steady,  middle-aged  woman  opened  the 
door  before  any  such  catastrophe  happened,  and, 
somewhat  unwilUuglXi  it  struck  me,  admitted  me 
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into  the  parlor.  A  big  easj-ehair,  a  pair  of 
aaubfoldered  slippers,  and  a  meemehatim  pipe. 
Ho  Mrs,  C,  I  soliloquized,  or  these  artieles  would 
notbaliere.  So,«oldbaolielor" wasaddedtehis 
oiher  disagreeables;  and  when  I  heard  his  foot* 
slept  ayproaehing,  I  felt  like  ronning  awaj. 

When  I  saw  him,  I  feH  still  more  like  it|  and 
I  sat  there  with  m/  face  in  a  blase,  like  the 
teriest  sohool-girl. 

«<  I  do  not  think  jon  can  be  very  HI/*  said  a 
fiesssnt  Toioe  beside  me;  and  I  looked  up  to 
<ttsoever  that  my  ogre  was  remarkablj  hand* 
some,  and  not  oTer  thirty-five.  • 

««I  am  not  sick  at  aU,'*  I  replied,  feeling  that 
I  was  in  a  very  unpleasant  scrape;  <*bot  the 
lady  who  is  with  me  has  been  quite  in,  and 
wtvld  like  to  see  yon.    Qood  morning." 

''Ifi^  I  ask,"  said  Dr.  doate,  witk  de^leren- 
lial  svavity  <«  what  is  tke  lady's  naSM,  aad  where 
sheUvesr' 

I  eoulU  have  eried  wilh  veKatioii,  kit  he  loeked 
as  thoagh  he  was  trying  his  best  net  to  laugh ; 
bnt  I  ffuft  him  Miss  Hartlewright's  address  with 
what  eomposure  I  could,  and  tamed  again  to 
depart. 

''AUow  me,"  said  the  M.  D..  looking  np 
ftMs  Us  tablsts,  when  he  had  wriUen  the  di- 
rection. 

One  of  my  carls  had  become  entangled  in  a 
dreadfolly  stiff,  anti-macassar  affair,  that  dis- 
flgmed  the  chair  against  which  I  liad  been  lean- 
ing; and  as  I  tried  to  wrench  it  away  by  main 
force,  the  gentleman  stepped  qtiieUy  Ibrward  to 
my  assistance. 

I  managed  to  gasp  out,  '<  Thank  yon,'*  and 
Willi  the  pleasant  conacionsness  that  I  had  made 
a  feol  of  myself,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  "  The 
Uurels." 

I  was  lounging  comfortably  in  the  Mg  cushioned 
ohajbr  in  Cousin  Statia's  room,  with  one  foot  nnder 
nw,  sohool-girl  fsshioa,  when  '*0r.  doate^'  was 
soddanly  annonnced. 

I  had  forgotten  his  existence;  and  pntting 
into  immediate  execution  the  impulse  of  spring- 
ing to  my  feet  in  hasty  flight,  I  sprang,  and 
found  myself  caught  gracefully  by  my  hoops  over 
ene  of  the  projecting  arms  1  Tugging  was  of  no 
use.  Crimson  and  tearful,  I  had  the  mortifiei^ 
tion  of  being  diientangled  by  Dr.  Cloate  for  the 
teoond  time  that  day,  and  then  fled  like  the 
hunted  deer.  I  aknoat  thought  that  I  hated  the 
man. 

But  Cousin  Statia's  impressions  were  most 
ikrorable.  Dr.  Cloate,  she  said,  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  so  very  brij^t  and  entertaining. 
8acb  a  strong  contrsst  to  poor  old  Dr.  Fogy. 

I  eoald  not  hdp  wondsrimg  a  little  what  had 


ukade  him  "bright  and  entertainiDg*'  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Our  first  Sunday  at  Galloway  seemed  to  me 
like  iomething  out  of  a  story,  or  poem.  It  Was 
June,  and  the  golden  laburnum  blossoms  hung  in 
rich,  grape-like  clusters ;  the  scent  of  hawthorn 
was  borne  upon  the  wind ;  the  trees  had  gossa-' 
iher  robes  of  pale  green ;  and  such  a  buzzing  and 
humming,  and  riehneas,  and  fullness  of  life,  was 
abroad  upon  the  air,  that  the  bare  fact  of  exist- 
ence was  sulirjeet  for  a  Te  Dettm. 

I  went  to  the  English  Church,  old  as  the  days 
of  Queen  Anne,  of  blessed  memory,  who,  we 
know,  had  a  promiscuous  way  of  scattering  com- 
munion ^tiUe,  and  other  churehly  gifts,  broad- 
cast 0T%t  the  land  across  the  water,  that  owned 
her  sway ;  and  here  was  this  venerable  old  St. 
Peter*8,  in  obscure  Galloway,  boasting  itself  of 
the  handseme  bequests  of  the  royal  lady  astkongrf' 
it  had  been  the  only  church  favored  in  this  way. 

The  square,  high-backed  pews,  with  their 
faded  cushions  and  kneeling-stools,  looked  very 
fkmiliar ;  as  did  the  reading-desk,  with  the  pul- 
pit over  it,  surmounted  by  a  sounding-board; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  aisle,  the  chancel, 
with  the  organ  and  singer's  gallery  over  it 

They  were  a  remarkably  well-dressed  set  in 
Galloway,  and  had  a  general  air  of  being  equal 
to  the  occasion,  whatever  it  was.  There  were  an ' 
I  unusual  number  of  young  men  in  the  congrega- 
tion, who  all  wore  a  particularly  fresh,  closely- 
cropped  look,  and  a  funny  shortness  about  their 
coat-skirts,  that  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
overgrown  boys.  And  how  they  stared,  these 
beys  t  They  probably  remembered  mS,  tlion{^ 
I  could  not  identify  any  of  them ;  and  my  foes 
was  la  a  continual  flame.  The  sweet  peas,  of 
which  my  hat  was  principally  composed,  must 
hsve  looked  pale  in  comparison. 

When  we  came  out,  a  hearty  voice  said, 

^'I'm  sure  I  recognize  the  little  Yankee  gtri 
whom  I  used  to  tease  a  few  years  ago." 

In  Galloway,  every  one  from  "the  States"  is 
**  Yankee,"  whether  from  the  middle,  western  or 
southern  portion. 

Mr.  Hatrick's  smiling  fiice  was  close  to  mine, 
and  ha  seised  me  warmly;  while  on  his  other 
side,  a  large,  but  admirably-gloved  hand,  at- 
tadied  to  a  youthful  six-footer,  was  offered  for 
my  sceeptance. 

<*Are  you  *Dode?'"  I  asked,  in  confusion, 
blushing  fearfully  when  I  had  got  it  out. 

*'  That  veritable  personage,  at  your  ssrvice," 
was  the  grave  reply. 

<'  Otherwise,  Theodore,"  said  his  fother,  hiugh- 
ing  heartily.  **  I  think  you  were  engaged  to  him, 
Miss  Sadie,  when  yon  were  here  before." 
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«0h .'"  I  exclaimed,  withoni  reflecting.     "I 

hskje  been " 

I  stopped  short  in  confasion. 
<*  <  Engaged  to  a  score  or  two  sinoe^'  I  suppose 
you  were  going  to  say,"  replied  "Baixiek,  pire,  in 
great  amusement.  "  Don't  deny  it.  Miss  Sadie. 
I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  If  it  were  matximony, 
now,  that  you  had  committed  all  these  times,  you 
might  be  punished ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  see  no  redress 
for  the  unfortunates." 

<<How  is  Mrs.  Hatrick?"  I  asked,  to  change 
the  subject. 

«  Mn*  Hatrick  and  the  baby  are,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  in  a  flourishing  condition." 

* '  The  baby ! "  X  repeated,  in  amaiement.  ^Hiere 
must  have  been  a  gap  of  at  least  twwity  years 
between  the  Ust  boy  and  this  oUve  branch. 

"Jostso,"  said  Mr.  Hatrick,  solemnly.  <<  What- 
ever Mrs.  H.  takes  it  into  her  head  to  do,  she 
generally  accomplishes ;  and  she  never  felt  tha^ 
her  maternal  duties  were  completed,  with  a 
family  of  five  boys  and  no  girl.  So,  four  weeks 
ago,  the  girl  appeared — somewhat  like  the  codicil 
to  a  will.  She  is  a  very  favorable  specimen  of 
her  class,  not  squalling  beyond  the  regulation 
amount;  and  we  have  named  her  'May,'  be- 
oause  she  was  bom  in  April.  But  here  we  are, 
Miss  Sadie,  all  too  soon,  at  the  gate  of  your 
present  domicil ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  pre- 
sent our  respects  to  Miss  Hartlewright,  and  say 
that  we  shall  soon  do  ourselves  the  honor  of  pay- 
ing them  in  person." 

At  this  moment  a  gig  drove  rapidly  by;  9^  head 
was  uncovered  and  covered  again.  I  felt  a  pair 
of  eyes  taking!  cognizance  of  me  and  my  oom^ 
paalons;  and  «Dode"  Hatrick,  switching  off  a 
laburnum  with  his  cane,  said,  rather  moroeely, 
"  Do  you  know  that  fellow  ?" 
'<!  suppose  you  refer  to  Dr.  Gloate?'*  I  re- 
plied,  with  dignity.  **  I  besieged  his  castle,  yes- 
terday, to  summon  him  to  my  cousin  ;  bat  I  didn't 
know  that  he  would  remember  me." 

"  Did  any  man  ever  see  you,  and  not  remem- 
ber you?"  whispered  '*  Dode,"  as  he  unwillingly 
departed. 

<\Don't  forget,"  called  out  Mr.  Hatrick,  <^that 
we  shall  expect  to  keep  you  three-quarters  of  the 
time  at  *  Bannockbum.'  " 

Every  house  in  that  region  has  some  partlco- 
lar  name,  unless  it  stands  in  a  row ;  and  Gallo- 
way actually  boasts  one  dilapidated  place  called 
*•  The  Thistles." 

Becky  was  getting  up  a  decided  flirtation  with 
the  man  of  wood  who  haunted  the  passage-way ; 
•  her  curls  were  more  voluminous,  her  ribbons 
bluer,  and  her  mind  in  a  state  of  chaotic  confu- 
sion.   Couaiu  Statia  read  her  quite  a  homily. 


with  a  double  text,  on  the  fickleness  of  soldierB* 
and  the  wickedness  of  eye-service,  from  whiob 
the  girl  emerged,  with  scarlet  cheeks  and  tearful 
eyes,  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  converse  with  hai^ 
friend  of  the  forelock. 

The  orderly  did  not  look  as  though  l|e  evet 
said  anything,  and  Becl^  must  have  had  the 
conversation  very  xyuch  to  herself;  but^  all  the 
same,  they  appeared  to  understand  each  other  |# 
and  this  understanding  roused  the  virtuous  ire 
not  only  of  Cousin  Statia,  but  likewise  of  the 
English  captain.  I  had  heard  that  worthy** 
voice  summoning  hiji  man,  when  Becky  had  lured 
him  from  his  doty,  and  the  tones  did  not  sound 
in  the  least  like  those  of  an  invalid. 

I  liked  Becky,  and  did  not  wish  her  te  come  to 
grief  from  Jber  sqjottm  in  a  ft^eign  land ;  and,  ani- 
mated by  ihiB  feeing,  and  by  a  dreadful  propensity 
for  getting  into  aorapes,  I  one  day  attacked  tha 
orderly,  as  he  sat  reading  at  the  table  in  the  pass- 
age-way, aad  tried  to  represent  to  him  the  harm 
that  would  ensue  if  he  continued  to  amuse  him- 
self pour  p<unr  U  Ump,  We  were  both  staadiI^( ; 
he  listening,  with  a  respectful,  sheepish  expree- 
sion ;  and  catching  sight  of  his  Crimean  medal, 
I  warmed  with  the  sulject ;  and,  laying  my  hand 
on  his  arm,  I  told  him  that  the  hero  of  so  many 
battles  must  not  be  conquered  in  his  turn.  - 

Just  at  this  point,  a  handsome  foce,  with  a 
very  sneering  smile  upon  it,  appeared  at  my  el- 
bow, and  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  anger,  eame 
the  words, 

"  Young  woman,  perhaps,  when  you  have  fin- 
ished with  my  servant,  you  will  allow  him  to 
bestow  a  little  attention  upon  his  master.' ' 

He  was  really  elegant-looking,  though  clad  in 
that  m^ouline  abomination,  a  dressing-groom; 
and  he  must  have  been  shod  with  velvet,  for  no 
one  had  heard  his  approach. 

I  glanced  at  him  very  composedly,  thinking  of 
my  blowsy  hair  and  tumbled  attire,  for  I  was 
fresh  from  a  walk  in  the  wind,  and  merely  say- 
ing, **  I  think  you  are  laboring  under  tk  mistake," 
i  I  left  him  and  the  orderly  to  fight  it  ouL 

I  told  Cousin  Statia  my  adventure,  amid  peals 
of  laughter,  and  added  the  information,  lately 
received  from  Mr.  Battersby,  that  the  oaptain 
was  the  son  of  a  lord. 

Cousin  Statia  looked  very  grave,  and  I  ex- 
claimed, with  a  f^esh  outburst,  '*  Isn't  it  dread- 
fill  t  Of  course,  he  can  never  have  the  fiMO  to 
propose  to  me  after  that." 

Upon  the  last  word  followed  Dr.  Cheats,  and 
his  eyes  looked  wicked.  I  wondered  how  mudi 
he  had  heard. 

He  wss  certainly  doing  Cousin  Statia  a  vist 
amount  of  good.    I  never  saw  any  one  so  im- 
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proTod  in  a  short  space  of  time.     She  had  bloom*  ! 
ed  out  into  something  almost  like  youth,  and  no- 
ticing the  doctor's  tender  reference  of  manner,  ^ 
and  almost  lover-Uke  solicitude,  I  added  a  fresh 
leaf  to  hiB  enormities,  and  called  Um  '*  fortnne- 
'  hunter." 

The  Hatricks  were  as  go6d  as  f^eir  word,  and 
demanded  my  presence  at  *'  Bannodkt^um"  mom«- ; 
ing,  noon,  and  ni^t.  Mrs.  Hatrick  was  a  won- 
derful woman ;  she  fblfilled  her  duties  to  het 
fkmilj,  to  society,  and  to  that  remarkable  baby, 
widcii  she  crooned  over  As  though  ft  had  been 
the  first  possession  of  the  kind  ,8he  had  erer 
ovimed. 

•«I  am  going  to  gire  you  a  p<itty,**  said  she, 
obe  day,  "but  you  must  wwt  a  bit  yet.  Of  coursp, 
yoB  know  that  we  all  eipect  you  tx>  marry  •  Dode  ;* 
but  I  belieye  in  giving  girls  their  fling;  and  you 
may  ttri  as  ranch  as  you  like,  wlifle  you  have 
llie  ehanoe." 

This  was  a  standing  Joke,  abotat  iny  narrying 
"  Dode ;"  but  one  of  the  persons  most  interested 
in  such  a  proceeding,  nerer  allnded  to  it  at  all. 
Oowrin  Statia,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
the  Hatricks,  eyidently  thought  it  irould  be  a 
good  thing  ibr  me  to  marry  ^'Dodc^;**  but  it 
seemed  to  ne  that  she  would  consider  It  a  good 
thing  f&T  me  to  marry  any  one.  I  Terfly  beHeye 
that  she  looked  for  a  written  proposal  Yh^m  ihe 
aoMe  captain  cm  the  tery  heels  of  his  uncompU- 
pliflMotai^  mistake.  But,  so  far,  none  had 
come. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  how  it  mme  about;  but 
I  had  not  been  well  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
Dr.  doate  strongly  adyised  a  moderaM  dose  of 
fotsh  air ;  suoh  a  dose,  in  faot,  as  eould  be  t%khn  : 
in  a  buggy.  Cousin  Statia  also  fc^ored  the  pre- 
scription ;  and  lalher  wondering  why  i  did  it,  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  banded  into  th«  yehicle, 
and  we  droTC  off. 

**  We  are  going  to  Brock's  Monument,*'  said 
my  charioteer. 

"  Are  we  ?*'  I  asked,  in  some  surprise.  "  Isn't 
that  a  long  distance  ?" 

"About  ten  miles,"  was  tha  reply.  "The 
drive  along  the  river  to  Queenston  is  a  very 
Une  one." 

*'Ahl  here  we  are,"  he  ndaimed,  at  last. 
"  It  is  worth  looking  at,  is  it  not  V* 

It  was  imposing,  oertainly,  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  so  of  perpendicular  granite  is  always 
apt  to  be :  but  with  a  clean,  bare  look  about  it 
that  gave  it  a  very  desolate  appoanode.  I  did 
not  envy  the  lilb  of  the  keeper,  a  pleasant,  otfmr 
pmnicative  old  man,  who  appeared  to  be  on  very 
sociable  terms  with  the  doctor,  and  drew  him 
aside  to  whisper  something  to  him. 
Vol.  LXX.— 8 


•'Our  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  as  we  drove 
off,  "  has  manifested  more  curiosity,  to-day,  than 
t  would  have  given  him  credit  fbr.  We  are 
great  eronies,  you  must  know,  and  he  asked  me, 
Just  now,  if  the  young  lady  from  the  States  was 
to  be  my  irife.'' 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Dr.  Cloate,  stod  the 
silence  was  becoming  absurd,  when  I  very  fool- 
bhly  said,  "  I  suppose  you  soon  convinced  him  of 
Ihe  utter  absurdity  of  such  an  ideaf 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  provoking  Oomposnre, 
"  I  merely  told  him  theefikiple  truth,  that  I  didn't 
know. 

«  Dr.  Cloate  V*  I  exclaimed,  indignantly. 

«*  I  meant  it  In  ail  respect,"  he  eontinued ; 
«but  do  not  be  frightened.  Miss  Sadie.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  a  proposal  this  afternoon,  for  I 
fbel  qwite  sure  that,  if  T  did,  my  presumption 
would  meet  its  just  punishment.  But  to  assert 
positlvety  that  any  two  people,  wlio  are  not 
already  provided  with  helpntates>  or  Some  insu- 
perablo  barrier,  will  never  marry.  Is  a  very  rash 
and  unwarrantable  pnooeding.  For  instance, 
by  some  unibreseeti  oombination  of  elronm- 
stanoes,  I  might  rssoue  you  flpom  a  burning 
house,  which  would  oertainly  make  you  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  marry  me.  Or,  in  the  same  unex- 
pected way,  you  might  chance  to  nurse  me 
through  a  dangerous  ilfaiess,  whieh  would  proba- 
bly soften  your  heart  toward  me  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  you  mighl  even  fhncy  you  loved  me. 
How  can  either  of  ns  tell  that  none  of  these 
things  will  happen,  while  we  are  both  together 
on  this  tsrrestrial  ball?" 

«<Dr.  Qoate,"  said  I,  emphattcally,  with  a 
strong  inclination  to  elamber  out  of  the  buggy, 
**  you  are  the  strangest  penon  I  ever  saw." 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile; 
and  then  he  began  to  talk  as  unooucemedly  as 
thon^  this  little  excitement  had  nei? er  obonrred, 
while  I  sat  wondering  whether  that  dreadful  old 
man  would  not  proclaim  fhr  and  near  that  the 
doctor  was  engaged  to  **  tl^  young  lady  from  the 
States." 

Mrs.  Hatrick' s  paorty  transpired  soon  after, 
and  left  me  in  an  unenviable  frame  ot  both  mind 
and  body. 

I  believe  I  made  qnit«  a  presentable  appear- 
ance, thanks  to  diaphanous  muslin,  with  un- 
limited knots  of  rose-eolored  ribbon,  arranged  by 
Becky's  tastefbl  fingers,  and  ornaments  of  pink 
coral.  I  was  proftisely  eomplimented  by  the 
household,  and  Mr.  Battersby  Ihiriy  outdid  him- 
self; comparing  my  cheeks  to  pomegfanatea,  my 
eyes  to  stars,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  in- 
ventory of  my  charms. 

I  was  standing,  for  a  few  moments,  on  exhibi- 
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tion  in  the  upper  ball,  just  opposite  the  apart- 
ment oooupied  bj  *'the  ion  of  ftlord,"  and  in 
(be  bustle  and  confusion  of  so  many  voices,  I  did 
not  notioe.  that  ih%  gentleman 's  door  vas  wide 
open.  I  suddenly  gl^need  that  way^  to  eocoun* 
ter  the  gaze  of  the  English  captain,  who  bowed 
low  on  meeting  my  ejes.  In  a  flatber  of  angry 
embarrassmeni,  I  Ourly  t  turned  my  back  upon 
him. 

One  of  the  guests  w«s  mi  eiqwatle-  piece  of 
atUl  pevfootion.  This  Wfks  Maude  Htffritrgton. 
She  was  lovge^  vovrndi  aAd  polished  as  aUbaeter, 
white  as  a  snow-drift,  and  lasy  as  a  West  Indiaa. 
She  graeted  me  by  lifting  enfe  eye^kM^  in  token 
of  reoognitien,  fbr  I  had  Oust  her  before,  but  no 
change  wba;^«v«r  parsed  over  her  features.  She 
•was  half  ireeHningin  a«leepy-hfl(Uow  chair,  while 
one  gentleman  faaaed  h^r,  and  another  held  her 
bouquet.  Misa  UaitiHgton  was  a  grear:  bdle, 
and  her  4nasterfy  isactifity  ikppeared  to  ba  ofen 
a  stronger  As^rm  ibanhferbeatity. 

«*Dode"  waa  imt  in  great  forefr  thai  night. 
He  peraisted  in  attaahing  himself  ta  me  like  a 
maraaaotb  leeehv  and  had  to  be  Tiolenily  disen- 
gaged by  hia  w«tchfttl  parent  seTeral  timea  in  tlie 
oonrse  of  the  evenings  Once  or  twice  I  had  to 
-snub  him.  At  lasi  Dr.  Ooate  jnade  hie  appeakr- 
aace. 

**This  moolUight  it  uncemmoB^y  chatming," 
observed  4he  'deatotr,  in  a  tone  of  greait  eigoyment, 
"add  a.  Ihottsand  timea  better  than  dancing. 
Take  my  arm,  Miss  Sadin ;  the  path  «  a  tittle 
rough  jiiSt  here."    • 

Almost  unconsciously,  I  took  it^  and  my  com* 
panien  pteaefeitl^  aaked,  demurely, 

**  Do  you  treat  aU  yo^nr  admirers  in  the  con* 
else  manner  in  Which  yon  just  dispdsed  of  poor 
Theedaref" 

*<H«w  idiamefal  in  you  to  bear  itl'*  I  ex- 
claimed, iD-JMi  wrbth.  •'  I  can  walk  ^utto  wtll 
by  myself,  thaiik  you." 

This  referrad  to  my  uncaremoniDiis  dropping 
of  his  arm ;  but  the  path  sraa  roagh,  and  taking 
a  hasty  step  forward,  I  stumbled  over  th^  gnnrlad 
root  of  a  traei  fak  a-ahnrpt  fiery* ptein  In  mf  an- 
kle, and  then  aank  dawn,  dawn  into  ufiknbwa 
depths  of  darkness,  as  one  does  in  a  dream;. 

I  had  Ikintedf  a«d  Dr.  <^oate  wak  carrying'  me 
to  the  house  in  his  nmnsw 

<*  Yon  are  a  parfeet  Hide  apU^fira,"  shid  my 
me^ieftl  aittead«nt<  with  dmrming  ft^hklmii, 
aAer  a  iraal^  »i  <bmi4agB,  both  on  my  !part  and 
his.  <«  You  braoght  att ^ti  saflbting  Upon  yon*- 
salf  bp  jpnr  awn  wiUfialDess ;  and  I  «u  afhttd 
(hat,  }^  promiaiAg  to  oe.  mp  wife,  you  lia«ve 
Drought  a  great  deal  upon  moi" 

**i  never  promised  anything  of  the  kind:" 


I  exchumad,  with  the  complexion  of  a  ix^ilnd 
lobster.     **Yott  never  aaked  me.    And  if  you 

hnd " 

-  **  Fou  would. have  said  *  Yes,'  as  you  do  now." 
Bat  I  .thongbt  of  Cousin  Statia»  and  gresr  in* 
dignant. 

«•  Whatof  MM«Haxtlewzight'Bpaaoa«fmin<tr' 
I. asked,  saverely. 

"  Miss  Hartle Wright's- peace  of  mind  ?"  he  na* 
peated,  in  evident  bewihlerment.  **8he  dona 
not  olject  to  me>  I  hope,  doea  sbet" 

Looks  ware  of  no  avail,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  I  thought  ha  hn4 
paid  very  particular  attention  to  Cousin  Statin. 

**l  have,"  he.rapUad,  in  great  amuaemant — 
"fbr  your  sake*  Misa  Hartlawright  stands  t« 
you  now  in  the  place  of  a  mothar»  (poor  Gansin 
Statia  I)  and  ia  therefore  entitled  to  thn  nlmoat 
oonsi^eration  fyom  me,  For,  Sadie,  whan  I  dia- 
entangled  a  certain  brown  curl  from  the  tidy  on 
.my  arsMslM^ri  I  vowed  to  myself  that  the  owner 
of  the  curl  should  one  day  be  my  wif^." 

"Aqd  you  have  aeemed  bo  cool- and  indif- 
ferent aU  the.  tim^r'  1  exolaimad,  in  ahaar 
amaxemen^.  . 

*'  Had  I  acted  like  the  other8»  I  ahould,  danbt- 
:lesa,  h»va  been  treated  like  tiiem«"  was  tike 
astute  reply ;  **  and  I  have  no  amlntiaa  to  be 
called  nn  idiot)  and  ordered  to  go  awa(^." 
.  Poor  Theodnrel  I  anppoaed  that  the  diMtor 
would  nev^  for^t  halting  heard  him  make  a 
goose  of  himself." 

OMwin  Statia  Wm  mlhar  btmildered  by  the 
•frequent  and  lengthy  visita  that  pr.  Cloate  foand 
it  neoassaay  to  pay  one,  and  the  inordinataamount 
of  poetry  nnd  hat-^onse  flowers  that  went  to  the 
healing  df  n  aprainad  ankle;  and  an  hour  or  so 
.after  the  episode  ntoorded  above,  she  Mb  it  to 
be  har  duty  to  -ramonatraaa  with  me  upon  the 
subject. 

•'T  really  tiifnk,  Badle,"  ahe  began,  "that 
you  give  the  doctor  a  great  deal  of  uaneeeasasy 
trouble." 

"  He  does  not  think  it  a  trouble,"  i  reply.  In 
in  a  voibe  somewhat  Ikiht  with  auppteased 
laughter^ 

*<  He  says  that,  of  course,  out  of  poUtnnass. 
Aod  besidaa' thai)  h^  tnay  have  n  pa^rticular 

reason " 

'  My  relative  finishes  her  sentence  with  n  seme- 
what  myateriouf  laiik,  and  I  exoUiim,  very  inno- 
•eently,. 

'<>0h,0anasn  SintinI  tilea  yen  hnve  .gnesasd 
my  aeonl  attready  ?  ife  fabs  onfy  jnat  told  me ; 
but  i*  aaims  tthat  ha  ealk^  finr  me  aU  along. 
tAnd  you  like  him,  too,  ddn't  y«u  f" 

t}ousin  Statia  looked  overwhehoed* 
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"Thia  is  ver/  sudden,"  she  remarked,  rather 
wildly.  *' Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not 
ausunderstand  him?" 

I  laughed  oat  gleefiiUy,  and  tmriwi  tiy  faoe  in  ; 
the  sofa-pillow. 

•'  Strange  things  seem  to  be  haf^penittg,**  eon- 
tinued  Miss  HartlewrighL  "I  have  just  re- 
oaiTed  a  letter  firom  Cftplain  Edn^eeombe. 

•«  For  me  7"  I  aslnd,  starting  up  with  sudden 
interest. 

*'Not  unless  yon  bear  mj  name/*  was  the 
re|>ly.  **  Bat  I  woald  like  to  ha¥e  yon  read  It/' 
I  seifeed  the  ekgantrloehing  deeament,  with 
its  handsome  monagfatn  Md  eoronet,  direeted 
to  *'^|ia»  Uivrtlewrigbi/'  sure  enough,  and  to 
my  utter  amazement,  reed  the  foUowhig : 

**U  him  Hatib Wright  eaa  be-prersilsd  vpon 
to  forgif s  a  zoagh  soldier's  stupid  mistake,  and 
laTOE  th«  writer  with  a  persons^  inteniew,  she 
will  Qoo^er  an  inesiimable  kindness^  that  will  be 
repaid  with  the  deTotion  of  a  Ulstlme.  Cap- 
tain .ISdgeeomh^  oon  satisfy  Miss  HariUwright 
ss  to  his  respectability  and  honorable  inten- 
tions, and  humbly  requests  the  fiftTor  of  a  speedy 
answer." 

It  sU  ^teshed  upon  me  in  a  moment.  The 
capUin  supposed  thai  my  name  was  Hartle- 
wright,  and  this  letter  was  ihteaded  Idr  me. 
But  I  could  afford  to  be  generous ;  and  I  would 
not  undeceiTe  Cotasin  ficatia,  if  I  eould  help  it. 

"It  sounds  very  much  like  an  offer,"  said 
that  Indy,  srefleetitely;  <'and  I  searoely  know 
what  to  say." 

What  if  she  should  say  "  Yes,"  and  the  thought 
nesrly  oonYuls^d  toe. 

"  The  captaia  speaks  of  a  mistake,"  I  said, 
uimiug  to  the  letter  again.  "What  does  he 
mean?' 

Cousin  Statia  admitted,  a  little  unwillingly, 
that  the  noble  goAtlemaa  had  taken  her  for  his 
Uundress,  ss  she  paoed  the  veranda,  wnft>ed  in 
a  blanket-shawl  and  hood;  and  had  even  gone 
the  length  of  addressing  her  as  **  My  gDod  wo- 


man."    He   was  a  regular  Irishman  for  mis- 
takes, and  I  laughed  OTer  this  recital  until  I 
was  tired. 
Hiss  Hartlewrigfat  looked  dignified. 
"I   think    he  must    have   seen  my    "Dew- 
dn>ps,"  sidd  she,  '*and  made  inquiries  about  . 
the  author." 

Cousin  Statia  frequently  gushed  into  yery 
mild  poetry ;  and  some  misguided  publisher  had 
once  issued  a  small  Tolume  of  her  productions 
with  theaboTe  euphonious  title ;  but  I  did  not 
beliere  that  the  gallant  captain  had  ever  heard 
ef  the^DewdrojJs." 

"Well,  Sadie,"  with  a  sigh,  *<  What  had  I  bet- 
ter say  to  the  gentleman?  He  will,  of  course,' 
expect  an  answer." 

"  If  I  were  writing  it,"  I  replied,  (and  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  be,)  '*  1  should  say,  *  Miss  Har- 
tlewright  ilndi  herself  obliged  to  decline  the 
honor  of  the  interview  proposed  by  Captain 
Edgecombe.'  He  will  then  naturally  conclude 
that  you  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

But  Cousin  Statia  looked  somewhat  undecided 
OB  this  point ;  and  fearing  that  her  mind  might 
give  Way  under  the  dazzling  influence  of  that 
monogi^m  and  coronet,  I  remorselessly  put  pen 
to  paper,  and  indited  the  epistle  for  her.  I  had 
some  trouble  to  keep  her  from  supplementing 
the  note  wittk  a  Tolume  of  "Dewdrops,"  but  I 
finally  conquered. 

"  It  was  awfully  mean  of  you  not  to  take  my 
boy,"  said  Miss  Hatrick,  as  she  tearfully  kissed 
me  good-bye;  "but  the  doctor  really  is  a  prize. 
And  to  think  of  his  turning  out  to  be  a  Tan- 
kee,  and  actually  going  to  live  in  New  York, 
after  all  I*' 

Cousin  Statia  oflen  hints  mysteriously  to  her 
bewildered  friends  and  relatives,  of  a  possible 
coronet  that  might  have  aJomed  her  brow,  had 
she  chosen  to  expatriate  herself.  And  although 
I  eould  a  tale  nnf61d  on  that  subject,  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  good  lady  in  peacefhl  possession  of  this 
harmless  illusion. 


<^«»>^^i^V^%^».'»H^<MV»i>W>»»i»'i 
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Hov  lonely  seemod  ber  life,  nov  she  had  lost 
The  loTu  that  gave  to  lifu  its  grace  and  worth  I 

How  cold  the  clouded  skiM,  how  low  and^  dull 
"mmt  vntOm  dAwied  moit  bea^tifid  ob  etrib  r 

AM  fHendtf  w«re  kind, but  carel«M  pamed  her  by; 

Wiapk  in  theniaelTM,  and  happy  as  things  go, 
Tbay  tatkad  not,  hWpad  har  not,  aar  tbongbt  to  aooth 

Tha  leaden  sorrow  that  they  did  not  Juiow. 


fibne  atafid  with  her  to  pan  Ilka  #«ary  days, 
Kor  soa^lit  bUe  ajoy,  livod  in  dull  content; 

Yet  thankful  if  a  passing  sumheam  strayed, 
For  any  jo^  that  God  in  pity  sent. 

Then  came  'he  Lord  to  that  dcsertiKl  door, 
That  all  faien  passed  with  hnri-yiiig,  heiniless  feet; 

And  iho  rasa  up,  aud  opening,  fbund  at  last 
All  she  had  lost  within  His  prewonco  sweet 
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Tt  was  at  Mrs.  Lowther's  boarding-school,  in 
Kdinburgb,  that  I  &r»t  met  her.  I  was  a  parlor 
boarder  there,  for  I  was  rich,  and  all  my  rela- 
tions were  rich.  But  I  did  not  taJke  kindly  to 
books.  I  suppose  I  am  rather  dull — that  is  what 
my  enemies,  at  least,  said  of  me.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  school-room,  after  tea,  crying  miserably 
behind  my  German  dictionary,  and  wishing  I 
was  a  beggar,  when  the  door  was  opened,,  and 
somebody  came  in,  and  there  was  such  a  stir 
among  the  girls  who  clustered  round  the  fire- 
place, that  I  looked  over  the  top  of  my  book  in 
spite  of  myself. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  the  loTOlieet 
human  being  I  had  ever  seen.  Indeed,  either 
her  black-lashed,  agate-gray  eyes,  or  her  big 
plaits  of  reddish  brown  hair,  or  her  small,  supple 
figure,  would  have  been  enough  singly  for  any 
one  to  possess,  and  be  gratefUl  for ;  but  when 
you  saw  them  all  together,  with  the  addition  of 
the  prettiest  features,  and  the  smoothest  oream- 
white  skin,  and  tlie  tiniest  childish  hands  and 
feet,  it  was  almost  too  much  to  bear.  I  oould 
only  sit  still  and  stare  at  her. 

She  went  up  to  the  group  at  the  fire,  her  long, 
dark-red  dress  sweeping  the  floor,  with  a  soft 
sound.  She  was  dressed  in  dark  red,  and  had 
a  little  dark-red  bow  in  her  hair;  and  when  the 
girls  made  way  for  her,  she  stopped  short,  and 
stood  smiling  at  them,  an  innocent,  deprecating 
smile. 

"  I  would  not  wait  for  Fraulien  Schaumer," 
she  said.  ''  I  wanted  to  eome  and  ma]ce  friends 
myself.  I  hope  we  shall  be  friends»  aU  of  us. 
I  am  the  new  English  teacher  Mrs.  Lowther  wbb 
expecting.     I  am  Barbara  Sharpless." 

She  looked  so  young,  and  her  manner  was  so 
perfect,  that  they  were  all  taken  by  storm  at 
once,  and  were  ready  to  adore  her,  even  before 
she  had  finished  speakin^p.  .3h^  spoke  as  if  she 
was  one  of  themselves,  and  father  appealed  to 
them  for  a  kind  of  protection.  They  crowded 
round  her,  and  began  to  talk,  and  ask  questions, 
and  tell  her  about  the  rules  and  the  teachers, 
until  the  room  was  in  a  tempest  of  chatter,  and 
she  was  the  centre  of  it  all. 

Several  times,  during  the  hubbub,  I  fancied  I 
saw  her  glance  at  me,  as  I  sat  in  my  comer,  be- 
hind my  pile  of  books ;  but  I  was  so  shy  that  I 
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could  not  help  aToiding  her  eye  and  pretending^ 
1  did  not  notioe ;  but  at  last  I  found  she  was 
asking  the  g^ls  some  question  about  me,  for  the 
talking  took  a  subdiied  tone,  and  one  after  an- 
other looked  at  me  askant,  and  I  heard  the 
wor^s,  "  Burmen— «wfuUy  rick— enough  for  a 
dosen  heiresses — ^parlor  boarder."  And  I  grew 
hot  all  over»  and  so  nncomfortable,  thai  I  could 
have  sunk  throagh  the  floor. 

To  Mcape  it,  1  took  up  my  Qennan  exerdse 
again*  and  was  wading  hopelessly  through  page 
after  page  of  head-aehy  translation,  when  the  soft 
rustle  of  a  dress  oloee  to  ne  made  me  start,  and 
a  hand  was  laid  on  my  arm 

*'  Let  me  try  to  help  you,**  saad  somebody,  and 
when  I  raised  my  eyes,  they  met  Barbara  Sharp- 
less' s. 

'*  Do  let  me  help  you,'*  she  said,  and  sat  down 
beside  me.  **  You  h>oked  ao  wroiehed,"  she  ad- 
ded, "  that  I  oonld  net  help  eoning.'* 

There  was  a  charm  in  her  manner  that  went 
at  once  to  my  heart. 

*'  Ck>uldn*t  you  ?"  I  anewered^  **  It  was  Tery 
good  of  you." 

Rich  as  I  was4 1  had  no  real  fHend.  I  longed 
for  sympathy,  for  love ;  and  my  eyes  showed  it, 
sa  X  answered  her. 

She  gave  me  the  most  beaatlfVii  caressing  look 
imaginable,  and  drew  closer  to  me. 

"  Yoo  poor  child !"  she  said,  softly.  I  blushed. 
**  Will  you  let  me  be  your  friend  ?  I  had  heard 
of  you,  before  I  came  here.*' 

<'  Had  you  indeed  f '  I  stammtt-ed. 

« I  hewd  a  great  deal,  that  touohed  my  heart.*' 
With  the  least  breath  of  a  liale  musical  sigh.  "  I 
know  what  loneliness  means,  Oonstantia,"  hesi- 
tating, as  she  used  my  name,  and  giving  her  head  a 
slight  pathetic  shake.  "And  I  think  I  am  not 
easily  deceived." 

This  might  have  tfotinded  like  mere  senti- 
mental clap-trap  to  an  older  or  cleverer  person 
than  I  was,  but  it  did  not  sound  like  it  to  me. 
I  believed  in  eyery  word  of  it,  and  worshiped 
her  on  the  spot.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  delight- 
ftil  dream. 

« I  will  h^p  yoa  with  the  translation,*'  she 
said,  "  and  then  I-  will  talk  to  you,  if  yon  will 
let  me." 

And  she  did  help  ue,  in  such  a  way  that  all 
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my    difficulties    disappeared,    and    everything 
seemed  to  make  itself  clear. 

"  I  should  have  some  Hope  of  myself,  if  you 
might  teach  me  always,"  I  cried,  when  we  had 
finished. 

And  she  smiled  bewilderlngly,  as  she  piled  the 
books  together,  and  said  she  would  "  speak  to 
Mis.  liowther." 

She  soon  made  me  forget  all  my  awkward 
reserre.  In  a  Yeiy  few  days  I  fimnd  myself 
telling  her  everytbhig  about  myself,  and  pouring 
out  all  my  griefs  to  her.  I  told  her  about  home, 
and  my  troubles  with  my  friends;  about  Mr. 
Angus  La  we,  who  was  my  gnardian ;  about  Aunt 
Marian,  and  the  desolate  feeling  I  had  when  I 
was  in  the  grand,  gloomy  house ;  about  how  I 
wished  I  was  poor,  and  had  a  mother,  and  'bro- 
thers, and  sisteA ;  and  at  last  I  even  went  so 
for  as  to  mention  Alan  Dalhousle.  Of  course, 
when  I  found  myself  doing  that,  I  stopped,  and 
blushed  fiery  red,  and  stammered,  and  tried  so 
hard  to  reeover  myself,  that  I  know  1  must  have 
looked  pitiable,  which  was  scarce  to  be  wondered 
at,  after  all,  fbr  I  am  sure  anybody  would  admit 
that  my  posiUon  with  regard  to  Alan  was  the 
queerest  one  in  the  world. 

But  she  actually  did  not  seem  to  notice,  but 
went  on,  stroking  my  hand ;  and  said  as  inno- 
cently as  possible : 

'>  Your  cousin,  did  you  say,  my  dear?" 

*«  N— no,"  I  stammered.     "  N— -not  exactly." 

•*  Not  exactly.     Why,  my  dear  child " 

I  could  no  more  have  resisted  the  pretty  in- 
quiry in  her  eyes  than  I  could  have  flown.  She 
was  so  dear,  so  true  a  friend,  by  this  time,  that 
it  wonld  have  been  treason  not  to  tell  her.  So 
I  told  her  that  though  Alan  and  I  were  no  rela- 
tion tb  aaoh  other,  our  funilies  had  cherished  a 
kind  oC  olannish  friendship  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  thatt  pooi^  Alan  was  even  richer 
than  I  was,  and  hated  his  money  too ;  and  that 
he  was  shy  and  awkward  like  me ;  and  4hat  we 
had  a  sort  of  sympata^^  for  eaeh  oiktac,  beCMite 
we  were  both  lonely,  and  had  so  nmoli  Ib  com- 
mon. 

*<  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, "I  cannot  yet  exactly  understand  why 
you  should  dislike  Mr.  Dalhousiet" 

"Don't  you?"  I  falteved  '«I>oiit  yoU?  oh, 
dear!  Oui't you  guess?  I  do  so  hate  to  talk 
about  it," 

I  was  going  to  cover  my  foolish  crimson  with 
my  hands,  but  she  palled 'themia?ray  and  looked 
at  me,  smiling. 

**  My  poor,  shy  Constantia !"  she  said.  "  Yon 
don't  mean  to  say  your  friends  wont  you  to 
marry  him?" 


In  spite  of  my  blushes,  I  was  obliged  to  own 
that  this  was  what  was  meant ;  and  then,  with- 
out appearing  to  ask  me  any  particular  Ques- 
tions, she  led  me  into  telling  about  the  Dal- 
house  inoome  and  estate,  and  how  Alan  held 
them,  and  the  rest  of  it* 

<•  And  this  is  your  last  year  at  school,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  '*  And  oh,  it  is  dreadftal 
to  think  of  what  I  shall  have  to  go  through, 
when  I  go  home ! — the  being  brought  out,  yon 
know,  and  the  solemn  dinner  parties  and  the 
frightsniug  balls;  being  introduced  and  intro- 
duced ontil  yonr  head  is  in  a  wfairi,  and  obliged 
to  try  to  say  things  to  your  partner,  when  you 
can' t  think  of  anything  in  the  world  but '  it's  very 


*' My  poor  little  Constantia!"  she  said,  smil- 
ing again.  **  How  shy  you  are— and  how  inno- 
cent 1" 

Every  day  saw  us  firmer  and  firmer  friends. 
And  one  afternoon  she  came  in,  and  told  me  that, 
in  future,  she  was  to  occupy  the  other  bed  in 
my  room,  instead  of  Frauline  Schaumer,  who 
always  used  to  keep  me  awake  by  snoring  aw- 
fully, and  having  the  nightmare  in  German. 
How  happy  I  was  I 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  before  long,  first  one, 
and  then  the  other  of  the  girb  began  to  make 
unpleasant  remarks  about  her.  It  was  Bessie 
Harrowly  who  comiaenced  it,  by  celling  her  **  ta 
ekatle  jBlaneke,"  and  openly  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders when  she  was  mentioned ;  and  there  were 
soon  plenty  of  others  to  follow  her  example. 
This  iigustice  made  me  angry,  angrier  than  I 
can  tell.  I  grew  fonder  of  Barbara  every  day, 
in  consequence.  On  her  part,  she  helped  me 
with  my  lessons,  and  was  always  near  to  save  me 
from  trouble  or  coniftisiott. 

"What  AtXi  I  do  without  you,  when  I  go 
home?^'  I  once  esid  to  her. 

She  shook  her  head,  in  the  prettiest  mournful 
way,  and  said,  "Oh,  Constantia!  Constantia! 
Sfl  if  you  could  miss  me  as  I  shall  mibs  you. 
You  will  have  so  many  friends.  You  are  not 
Uke  me." 

She  looked  as  if  the  tears  were  coming  into 
her  eyes,  as  she  went  on. 

"  A  lonely  little  teacher  is  a  very  different 
creature  from  a  great  heiress,  Constantia,"  she 
said.  "  My  lot  and  yours  lie  wide  apart.  When 
you  are  involved  in  the  gay  vortex  of  fashionable 
society,  I  shall  be  spending  my  lonely  holidays 
in  Mrs.  Lowther*s  back  parlor,  thinking  of  the 
friend  I  have  lost." 

"Oh,  Barbara!"  I  conli  not  help  imploring, 
"please— please  don't  talk  about  *  gay  voKexes.' 
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*Ghiy  Yortez'  Bounds  so  hmaibU.  I  oan'i  bfiar 
it.  Ah  I  I  wish  I  was  poor,  too.  Mid  couM 
spend  the  holidays  in  th«  hnek  parlor  with  you. 
We  should  neither  of  us  be  lonely  ihon«" 

When  the  end  of  the  year  really  came,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  begin  to  make  my  preparatiooB 
for  departure^  she  seemed  to  suffer  so  keenly, 
and  I  was  so  sore  at  heart  myself,  that  some- 
times we  were  both  quite  hysterical  when  we 
were  alone.  One  morning  I  went  into  our  bed*- 
room,  and  found  her  looking  so  ofrerwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  so  diaheveled,  that  she  absolutely 
gave  me  a  shook.  Her  hair  was-  all  hanging 
loosely  aJbout  her  little  figure,  and  she  lay  upon 
her  bed,  her  faoe  white«  and  her  eyes  red ;  and. 
when  I  went  to  her,  bursting  into  tears,  of 
course,  she  made  an  effort  at  a  piteous  smile, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  me  quite  weakly. 

"Dear  Oonatantia,"  she. said,  '<^ Don't  mind 
me.  It  seems  hard,  indeed,  now,  but  one  must 
tiy  to  bear  one's  trials." 

'<But  I  can't  give  you  up,"  I  aohbed. 

"  If-— if  I  was  older,"  she  faltwed. 

<«What,  Barbara?" 

I  prompted  her  because  she  stopped. 

*<  Perhaps — ^perhaps  Mr.  Lawe  would  consent 
to  my  being  a  sort  of  companum  to  you." 

**A  companion!"  I  stammered,  for  the  Ihct 
was,  I  had  thought  of  the  same  thing. 

There  was  a  pecuUar  silenee  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  she  rose  slowly,  and  sat  up,  facing  me, 
with  an  almost  tragically  heroic  expression. 

"ConsCantia^".  she  said,  '<I^I  cannot  bear 
this.  T^kt  me  with  you.  Take  me,  eren  if  it  is 
as  a  menial." 

«<  A  menial  1"  I  repeated  after  her,  bewildiered 
by  her  martyr-like  air. 

<'Ye8,''  she  said.  'Tou  will  want  a  maid; 
and  who  can  serve  you  better  than  the  fViend, 
whose  heart  is  bound  up  in  your  welfare?  I 
was  bom  a  lady,  Constantia;  but  my  love  is 
ftronger  than  mj  pride.  Take  me  with  you  as  a 
servant ;  as  anything,  only  take  me  with  you." 

I  cried  more  than  ever  at  this,  and  we  both 
cried  more  than  ever;  and  the  end  of  the  ipaiter 
was  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Angus  Lawe,  that  very 
afternoon,  to  ask  his  permission  to  bring  her 
home  w'^h  me  as  my  companion,  telling  him  how 
clever  she  was,  and  how  she  always  helped  me, 
and  how  Mis.  Iiowther  herself  l^ul  said  she  had 
improved  my  manners. 

**  Never  mind  saying  much  about  our  affection 
for  each  other,  Constantia,"  said  Bacbara,  smil- 
ing gently  when  I  was  goiAg  to  write  more, 
"  Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Lawe's  agp  are  api  to  havf 
lost  sympathy  with  love,  and  call  it  sentiment." 
I  stood  i^  so  much  awe  of  my  gaasdian,  that  I 


was  full  of  all  sorU  of  forebodings,  but,  to  my 
great  delight,  he  replied  to  my  letter  psompily^ 
and  rather  astonished  me  by  eonsidaring  the 
proposal  with  favor,  though,  of  ooune,  witli  a 
business-like  and  dignified  favor. 

**From  what  you  teU  me  of  Mrs.  Lovrther's 
opinion,  my  doar  ConatanUa,"  he  wrote,  "  it  Ap- 
pears possible  to  me  that  the  young  woman  ma^ 
be  of  fferrice  to  you ;  and  if  I  find,  on  writing  to 
Mrs.  Lowther  herself,  that  she  can  recommend 
her  favorably,  I  shall  ^aoe  no  obstacle  in  your 
way. 

80  U  last,  after  a  stately  epistle  or  so,  it  waa 
agreed  that  Barbara  waa  to  follow  mc  to  Glasgow, 
as  soon  tmjh^  could  make  some  triflim;  prepara- 
tions; and  in  three  weeks  I  went  home,  very 
much  relieved  oonoerning  ngr  Aiture. 

When  the  carriage  d^w  up  before  the  door, 
I  thought  the  houae  looked  taiier,  and  darker, 
and  more  glooyiy  than  I  had  ev/er  seen  it,  and  I 
am  sure  the  great  entrance  hidl  waa  enough  to 
make  cold  chiUs  run  up  and  down  a  person' s  back ; 
but  I  thought  of  my  dear  Barbara,  and  sum- 
moned up  courage  to  pretend  .not  to  be  much 
frightened,  when  I  was  led  ivto  the  long  draw- 
ing-room, and  found  my  guardian  and  his  sister 
there  awaiting  me. 

**  Welcome  home,  Constantia,"  said  my  unele» 
in  his  most  imposing  way ;  and  Aunt  Marian  got 
up  and  embraced  me  with  trigid  gp[aciousne8S, 
which  ao  overpowered  me,  that  I  tumbled  over 
her  foot-stool,  and  neariy  fell  into  the  arms  of  a 
gentleman,  whom  I  had  been  prevented  from 
noticing,  through  the  glooninaes  and  d^  con- 
fiiAon. 

I  had  not  seen  Alan  Dalhauaie>for  three  years. 
He  had  been  traveling  for  that  length  o£  time  { 
but  the  instant  I  s«w  the  big*  loosed  ointad  Ihune, 
and.  kind»  almost  boiyUb  fooe  before  me,  I  knew 
it  again;  and  felt  a  ttUle  relieved,  aa  I  had 
always  ihnciad  1  did. when  hsi  waa  near.  It  was 
good,  of  him,  too,  I  thoiigbt,.  to  be  in  sneh  a 
hmiy.io  'Shake  hands  wildi  me;  for  if  ha  had 
not' *Mluld]0r..  pounced  upon  me,  Aunt  Marian 
would  have  been  sure  to  say  something  tiding 
abeut  Joy  stumble. 

*»  COBstJMitla,"  he  said,  quite  wringing  my 
hand  in  his  oagemesa,  ''  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
maet.yoi;  again*  I  hope  you  ara  well,  Gon- 
stantia.  I  am  sure  you.look  welL  How  delight, 
ful  that  we  should  both  have  come  home  at 
oaeer' 

I  Ukod  Barhaxii  booansa  she  waa  beautiful  and 
brilliant ;  but  I  think  I  liked  Alan  because  he 
waa  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  always 
felt  rather  grateful  to  him  fqr  not  being  ptfticu- 
larly  ready  and  self-possessed.     He  might  not 
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fa0t|;iMil,  but  at  letti  ha  waa  goadnaatiired^  and 
mnrav  made  me  feal  hoi  aiiti  iiDcoiiil»rlaUa#  and 
QdMCEMna  of  myself; 

I  Mil  1i^  it  was  tikrough  hiai.  Uni  mjr  finite 
eiveaiiis  at  home  waa  not  so  tamUe  an  afair  a«. 
I  had  ftuaeied  it  would  \m9j  Qoimk^w,  I  alwwt 
miQj9d  it  whan  Auat  Jiaiaan  *iid.  Uaola  Adagpat 
left  uft  to(<Mii8elYCB  to  ta]k.  aa  ire  abMa^  indeiad, 
I  didne*  hnaw  thai  I  waa  laUuns  ao  much  amil. 
I  heai4  Aunt  Marian  say  to  VMla  Ajmpuw 

«<  l^i#  girl  realij  has  impvorad  e^piawhat  I 
hope.niB  ehaU  tod  this  Misa  Sharplaaa'a  ijwflnaaoa 
diMa  Add  girow  weaker* 

1  4ried  to  taUl  AHn  Dtwwt  B«rtwFpb,  hot  he 
dhik  aattaeem  to.oaoa  U>  hear  ma  cmlavge  on.  her 
p<vf eotimte ;  he  wanted  ma  to  tatk  of  m jMlf ,  ha 
mi4t  and  I  really  did  (al^  of  b^  own.  atijfid 
liuioiaf^  until  I  was  quite  ashamfi|4  to,  think  it 
quifiT  f^k^rwacd.  It  waa  iaidj  wpndeifol  that  we 
ehraid  have  made  the  progreu^  wa  .^id,  ia  the 
enaiiing  fbur  days.  We  were  ao  much  togpthc^ 
tfae^  we  became  the  best  of  friends ;  and  I  quite 
fofgot  to  be  shy  and  miserable.  We  made  dis- 
fovanea  about  each  other's  secret. thoughts,  and 
a4M9&  Icivmd  out  that  we  agreed  in  the  ipost  singu- 
lar manner.  Ahui  told  me  stones,  of  his  txayels, 
and  I  tohi  him  stories  of  my  school  Ufa.  I  even 
playad  my  poor  little  tunes  for  him  oyer  and 
a? eir  a^un ;  and  he  listened  as  if  he  really  liked 
thMKt  iMid  even  chose  faToritas  fipom  among  theofu 

I  IumI  been  playing  for  him  the  4^ht  ^arbaj^a 
arrived,  and  we  were  standing  l^  the  fire,  talk- 
lag..  I  do  not  know  how  it  had  happened,  but 
Alan  had  taken  my  hand»  and  waa  holding  it,  his 
homo^^  boyish  £ace  a  little  fluahed  ;^om  aome 
iwannih,  when  the  door  waa  t^irown  open, 

•'Gonfetantia,"  he  wa^  saying,  "yon  don't 
know  haw— how  happy  I  have  been  during  these 
laai fewdaya.  I  don't  feet  like  the  aame  £bUow, 
Gonstantia." 

44  Bttsa  fibarplesa,"  announcad  ih^  eerraot, , 

Aud  there  stood  Barbara,  ap#n  the  threshold. 

ETe*4hough  I  had  been  expecting  heri^  the 
d^,  I  hesitated  a  momftot^  aadd  felt  oonfuae^. 
itVai  aatuaUy  aaif  I  waa  net  ^ite  m  glad  U>  sue 
he^  i»  I  ought  ta  have  been»  On  her  p^vt,  ahe 
atof  d  aiiil  a  secand  or  so,  glancing:  from  my  iSB,ce 
to  Alan' 8,  and  from  AUui's  to  miw,  Aod  than.sh^ 
made  a  suddsn^  pretty  nMM»nf4^.£i>r«y»rd«  hntdr 
ing  out  both  her  hands. 
/'Oans^oti*  r  aha  exdelmad.  '*V7  ^^^ 
child !"  And  she  put  her  anma  XK^und  ma,  klMr 
ipig  me  en  both  eheeka. 

I  aaemed  to  racArer mytfelf  at  onea^  and  b<«an 
io  be  ^ad.  I  oould  ne*  bayeihelped  being  proud 
of  her,  if  I  had  tried,  she  mm  so.  beatittlVil,  and 
aa  fond  oC  ma.    I  took  her  by  her  Mpple  waist* 


and  dvew  fasr  sound,  so  that  Alan  oould  oee  her 
to  the  heat  adMWAage* 

"Ahin,"  I  said,  "thiaia.ny  dear.firiflnd,  Bar- 
b«maharplias.". 

1  SMfipoea  I  mig^  hava  known  what  would 
haM^OB  «Attr  thia.  lam  sure  I  ought  to  have 
known.  At  first,  ii  aeamed  quite  natural  that 
I  ahoajkl  ha  aomeiwhat  held,  apart  from  Alan, 
through  Aarhara's  preeenfia  in  the  house.  I  waa 
Qbligad  todivideiuyaelf  between  them,  sait  were, 
and  «ow  I  look  hack,  I  ean  see  thotBarhara  had 
more  thaaher  Bbvra  of  my  i»ttentian,.th<i>ug^  sha 
pro^Qseed  tq  ha  Ytry  y^kmj  of  olaiminft  it, 

*'  J>^*i  Bpind  m%  GBaatantia,"  ahe  woui4  say» 
g^nt^.  *«  Xon  mi^t  not  1^  me  interfere  with 
your  plea^re.  I  must  learn  to  amuse  myself. 
Youknow  1  cannot  expect  to  be  all  in  all  to  you 
now,  aa  I  wa»  wtoi  you  were  more  lonely.  X 
oao  a^  in  the  library  a|id  reed,  wkUe  you  are 
taking  your  ride." 

But  suoh  spe^phea  a^  thfifa,  acoompaniad,  aa 
they  always  were,  with  a  aoft,  half  sigh,  inraria- 
bly  upset  my  equilibrium,  and  made  me  ft;el  aa 
if  I  had  something  to  repi^oaoh  myself  witb,  and 
the  ^nd  of  the  matter  waa  that  I  coq^racted  a 
habit  of  becoming  restless  and  uncomfi^ftable, 
when  sha  waa  out.  of  n^y  sight,  and  at  last  even 
fbllviwed  her  ahout  the  house  aa  if  I  had  been  a 
little  dog.  I  could  not  .bear,  to  think  that  she 
wa^  lonely  I,  o^  might  iancy  I  was  not  so  fond 
of  her  as  I  had  been,  when  I  had  no  other 
friend, 

Aa  for  Alan,  I  think  the  rather  embarressed 
him,  at  ficst.  The  look  I  had  seen  on  his  frkce, 
whep  X  presentjBd  her  tp  him,  had  be^n  one  of 
bewildered  confusion,  as  if  her  bei^y  had  %eted 
upon  him  like  a  shock. 

«*  Is  ahe  aa  lovely  as  I  sai4,  ske  was  ?"  I  asked 
hinv  ^rtumphantAy,  afterward, 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  flushing  jajwkwardly. 
*f  She  is  rathfir  too  Ifi^vely^  CoaaataoiiSf" 

I  could  not  kelp  obs erving,  howoT.er,  that  not* 
withstanding  k^r  quint  way,^  she  attracted  his 
attention  very  often.  I  used  to  ^ee  him  watch- 
ing her  as  if  he-  was  not  entirely  conscious  of 
kfiptself ;  and  when  any  of  ua  spoke,  he  would 
start  and  color,  just  as  I  could  recollect  h,is  doing 
when  he  was^a  boy.  fi|ie  grew  upon  him  aa  she 
gpBSw  u|i^j^  most  people.  I.  must  admit  that ^ Aunt 
Mariap  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  <'  most 
people."  Very  soon  Aunt  Marian  began  to  treat 
her  wit^  an  ^pen  frostiness,  which  neyer  after- 
ward m<^Ue4 

*'  That  young  ^oynan,"  she  said  to  Uncle  An- 
gus, *'  knows  PQ^  we))  what  she  is  doing." 

But  Uncle  Angus  did  not  agree  with  her. 
Barbara  had  got  into  the  habit  of  playing  chess 
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with  him  of  eretungs.  She  read  cfaopters  to  hns. 
She  listened  modestly  to  his  remaricB  upon  mod- 
em and  aneient  Ut^imtare. 

"An  exceedingly  well-looking  and  retiring 
yonng  person,*'  he  said,  in  rvfUj  to  Aunt  Marian. 
"  A  very  safe  eofnpanlon  for  Constaiitia;  a  very 
saf^  and  desirable  oompanion." 

But  there  is  no  need  that  1  should  make  my 
poor  little  story  spin  out  so.  The  long  and  short 
of  the  matter  is,  that  Barbara*»  coming  changed 
everything,  and  yet  in  snoh  a  quiet  way,  that  H 
would  have  been  hard  to  tell  exaotly  how  the 
change  dime  about.  Without  knowing  why  it 
wae,  1  began' to  be  as  resolved  as  ever,  and  even 
to  find  it  hard  to  talk  to  Alan.  When  we  were 
left  alone  together,  whieh  was  not  often,  we  had 
not  as  much  to  say  to  each  other  a^  usual,  and  if 
was  BO  trying  to  sit  and  pretend  t<y  be  comfort^ 
able,  that  I  was^  often  rather  glad  to  see  Barbara 
come  in.  She  could  always  talk,  at  least,  and, 
in  spite  of  Aunt  MaHaa,  the  lime  came,  before 
very  long,  when  she  always  seemed  the  centre  of 
the  circle ;  and  even  Uncle  Anguft,  who  was  not 
fond  of  listening  as  a  rule,  was  frequently  a 
listener,  when  she  propounded  her  modest  -little 
theories. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  eared  so  much, 
fbr  finding  myself  in  the  background  now,  if  it 
had  not  been  ^r  those  four  days  which  had  been 
80  different  to  all  the  days  of  my  life.  .  Alan  had 
appeared  to  enjoy  them  so  much,  too ! 

**  You  don't  look  quite  yourself,  dear  Constan- 
tia,'*  Barbara  i^marked,  one  day.  **  You  looked 
so  well  And  happy,  the  night  I  came ;  and  now 
you  are  quite  changed."  And  she  kiseed  me 
quite  pityingly. 

Somehow  her  petting  made  me  so  nerrous  thai 
I  drew  myself  out  of  her  Arms,  and  ttxmed  on 
her  in  a  way  which' astonished 'myself  eren  more 
than  it  ditcher. 

*'If  you  please,  Barbara,  don't,"  I  sidd. 
"  Ybu  are  Tery  good,  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't." 

She  gave  me  a  quick,  keen  glance,  and  shook 
her  head,  reptHMtchftilly.  - 

*«Ah,  Constantia?"  she  sighed.  «*  Ah,  Gen- 
stanthi!"  And  tufnlng  fVom  me,  with  a  pathetie 
air  of  reluctance,  she  left  the  room 

•'  I  am  vety  lonely,"  t  heard  her  8«y  to  Alan, 
that  evening,  as  they  sat  at  the  piano,  and  I  pre^ 
tended  to  read.  **  I  am  vwy  lonely,  Mr.  Da!- 
faou^e,  and  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  Fate  was  rather 
against  me.  So  you  must  not  lose  patience  with 
me,  if  I  am  a  little  cross  now  and  then.  Deso- 
late i^eople  have  a  i^ght  to  be  cross,  though  it  is 
not  often  acknowledged,"  with  the  most  adora^ 
ble,  mournflil  smile. 

It  was  euite  a  month  before  I  would  own  to 


myself  that  an  oecasional  little  chill  of  i 
paased  aoross  my  mind,  and  even  then  I  was  so 
ashamed  of  my  baseness  that  I  was  wnlehed. 
Bat  the  tratb  was,  that  I  actually  found  BartMra 
out  in  two  er  three  small  lies ;  and  they  were  so 
great  a  idioek  to  me  thai  I  was  quite  bewildered. 
I  foand  out  Hbtti  when  she  had  told  me  abe  h«d 
been  busy  mMmg  letters,  she  had  been  in  faet 
talking  to  Alan  In  the  library,  and  thai  when 
she  profBSsed  to  have  been  out  alone,  sh^  had,  In 
more  cases  than  one,  met  him  in  the  etreei,-  and 
ended  her  walk  with  him.  There  was  so  da* 
ception  on  Alan's  part,  however.  Indeed,  It  waa 
always  through  him  that  I  learned  the  truth. 
He  was  straightforward  enongh.  He  eeiald  net 
have  helped  being  open,  if  he  had  tried.  The 
dullest  outsider  might  have  seen  what  waa  going 
to  happen.  In  three  days  he  had  forgetien  his 
embarrassment  in  something  more  exciting,  fai 
a  week  he  was  beginning  to  be  resUeas  attd  eager. 
In  a  month  he  had  fhllen  in  love,  madly  nnd  un- 
reasoningfy,  and  in  spite  of  himself.  He  conki 
not  control  his  eyes,  or  his  voice,  or  his  words. 
He  was  wholly  in  Barbara's  power.  She  -dovUI 
do  what  she  liked  with  him,  and  lead  him  Into 
what  wlrfripool  she  choM.  And  yet,  te  my  sai^ 
prise,  she'  never  appeared  to  acknoWled^  itntr 
power  over  him.  She  was  just  as  timidly  respect- 
All,  and  guileless  of  manner  as  she  had  beeft  ai 
first.  She  iras  always  doing  something  fbr  sMne* 
body,  even  for  Aunt  Marian,  who  did  not  even 
condescend  to  thank  her  for  her  services. 

**  Really,  ConstaAtIa/'  said  Unde  Angus,  **y^mt 
friend  grows  handsomer  every  day." 

niere  warf  a  Mfght  mptnre  between  Aunt  Ma* 
rian  and  himself  on  Barbara's  account.  WImb 
Aunt  Marian  abused  her,  he  always  defended 
her  testily ;  and  once,  when  they  entered  into  a 
discussion  about  her  designs  on  Alan  Palhooria, 
he  fairly  flew  into  a  passion. 

It  was  only  six  weeks  f^om  the  date  of  Bar- 
bara's arrival,  that  a  crisis  came.  Going  Into 
the  di^win^TUOm,  one  evening,  after  having  left 
it  fbr  abont  half  an  hour,  I  stopped  wpon  tlie 
thtesheM,  checked  by  seeing  Barbara  and  Alan 
stttidhkg  close  together.  Alan  was  holding  Bnr^ 
bara's  hand,  and  pouring  out  all  sorts  of  pa»> 
sionate,  dil^ointed  phrases;  Barbara  dmwiag 
back  a  Utile,  and  looking  her  very  best  and  love- 
liest. 

«<  Poor  Constantia  1"  I  heard  her  say,  sweetly. 
<«1^or,  dear  Conetantia  (" 

I  turned  round,  and  iew  up  stairs  ta  ivy 
room,  and  rilrat  myself  in-  I  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  my  bed,  and  began  to  think  naiteti 
bver.  I  eonld'  hardly  believe  my  own  feelin^vi. 
I  waa  not  happy  at  all,  and  I  was  angry  with 
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fiariWDft.   And  yel,  of  eooxM,  I  had  known  AJan 

would  ask  her  to  marrj  him,  notwkhatanding  all 
Anni  Marian  and  Uade  Angara  plana. 

I  knew  aha  would  oome  up  ataiia  to  me^  and  00 
I  waiftad ;  and  at  laat  she  oama,  knoeking  aoftty 
on  thadoor,  and  aeklngma  to  lai  har  In.  I  mada 
my  Imo  aa  inaxproMAva  aa  ponibH  ^o/^  obayed 
har  summona  at  onae. 

fiha  stood  upon  tha  Unashold,  in  tha  prettiast 
of  hesitating  attitudes,  holding  her  haadkerahiaf 
loaaely,  aa  if  she  had  baen  aiyiBg. 

**  May  1  come  in,  CouetaiitiaS'*  aha  aaked*  * 

**  Certainly.  Why  not  7"  was  my  answer,  and 
I  thitaw.  the  door  open  wMer. 

I  was  beginning  to  undentand  har  well  enough 
to  be  j^pareid  lor  a  new  little  aoana ;  .bat  I  was 
not  4yuta  prepared  for  the  one  Chat  foUowad* 
Regarded  ftom  an  artistia  point  of  yiaw^itwaB 
quite  beautiftil. 

As  soon  aa  I  seated  mys^,  she  teng-  herself 
upon  iiar  knees  before  me,  and  hid.  har  flwie  in 
my  lap ;  and  that  very  moment  all  her  lovely 
hair  fbU  down,  in  a  great  eoil,  and  timilad  over 
har  arm.  This  would  have  been  a  very  modi 
more  effeoUve  point,  if  I  had  not  seen  her  giv« 
a  qniok*  light  touch  to  tha  solitary  haii^pln  she 
had  allowed  to  remain  in  It. 

**Con8tantiar'  she  exclaimed,  with  aaob,  '*! 
ha¥#  aOme  to  bid  you  fiurewdL*' 

I  dare  say,  she  aeted  her  part  ao  well,  that  she 
mi^t  hare  forced  me  into  aome  diaplay  of  emo- 
tion, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hair-pin  ;  but  the 
hait-pin  had  hardened  me,  my  eyes  were  opened 
at  laat,  and  I  could  not  be  sympathetic. 

'•  fiava  you  ?"  I  aaid,  coolly.  «•  lan't  ifrather 
sudden  ?"' 

**  I  h«v«  eorae  to  bid  you  fturewell,*'  ahe  wept, 
afinging  to  me,  and  making  aa  much  of  her  hair 
im  poaaible,  **  beeanee  I  will  not  remain  undn' 
your  roof,  and — and  betray  yon,  and  prove  my- 
aelf  unworthy  of  your  truat  and  lovei  I  will 
not,  if  my  heart-strings  are  torn  up  by  the  rpots." 

'*  I  hope  nothing  unoomfortaMe  haa  happen- 
ed/* I  said. 

She  was  determined  not  to  adarit  tliat  my  man- 
ner had  altered.  She  went  on  aa  tragically  as  if 
I  had  been  equally  moved  with  herael£ 

»«  My  hea»*t  may  break,  in  its  kneUnesi  I"  she 
cried,  **but  I  will  not  betray  you,  Oonatantia. 
I  will  go  away,  and  carry  my  pain  with  me.  It 
oan  only  be  a  foncy,  after  all — a  fancy  for  my 
poor,  unhappy  beauty — and  ha  will  soon  outlive 

Theh  I  felt  myself  equal  to  bringing  things  to 
a  dimax,  so  I  interrupted  her. 

*'  He !"  I  repeated.  *•  Are  yon  speaking  about 
some  gentleman,  Barbara  V* 


«<  Ah,  Cbnalantia  \ "    She  began. 

But  I  stopped  her  agidn. 

•«  if  it  ia  a  gentleman,"  I  said,  **  it  must  be 
either  Uncle  Angus,  or  Alan  Dalhoune,  and  it 
can  hasdly  ba  Undo  Angus.  So,  I  suppose,  it 
ia  Alan,  and  that  he  has  been  tolling  you  he  is 
in  lova  with  you.    So  that  it "     ^ 

She  wrung  her  little  hands  together,  and  sob- 
bad  afresh. 

"  U  ia  anly  a  fancy,"  she  protested.  •«  I  have 
told  him  so,  and  he  will  soon  forget,  if  he  does 
notsae  me  again.  It  is  only  his  pity  for  my 
lonalinesB  whidi  has  touched  his  heart  Ask 
him  if  the  fault  was  mine,  Contttantia.  Heaven 
knowa  J  tried  to^to  conceal  my  unhappiness." 

"  Why  V*  1  aaked,  \rithout  ftirther  ceremony. 

Beoauae  I  had  been  so  fond  of  her  once, 
and  had  believed  in  her  so  utterly,  I  waa  get^ 
ting  a  little  alck  of  this  preamble,  and  wanted 
to  atop  it.  She  raised  herself,  and  shaking  her 
hair  back  from  lier  face,  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
adne. 

"Do  you  aak  me  why?"  she  said.  •«Yon, 
ConstantlaT" 

"Yea,"  I  anawared.  "And  your  hair  is  all 
down,  Barbara.  I  asked  you  why,  because  I 
don't  quito  seam  to  understand.  You  know  I 
always  was  duU  at  guesaing  things.  How  pretty 
your  hair  ia !  Why  don't  you  always  wear  it 
thatwayr* 

I  would  rather  have  died  than  have  let  her 
work  upon  my  feelings,  aa  I  knew  she  bad  meant 
tow  Clever  as  she  was,  I  believe  I  surprised  her. 
She  was  obliged  to  outpour  again,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

"Oh,    Conalantia!"    she   eried,    faltoringly, 

"have  I ?.    Ia  it  possible  that  I  havn  not 

understood  you  ?    Can  it  be  that " 

"'Go  on,"  1  answered  "  Don't  be  timid,  Bar- 
bara." 

"  Can  ifa  be  that  you  are  as-— as  indifferent  to— 
to  Alan  as  you  were  when  you  left  school?  Can 
if  be  that  i  hava  mistaken  you  altogether  ?  Tou 
could  net  profess  a  coldness,  Constantia— yon, 
who  an  ao  wholly  firank?" 

I  actually  laughed,  and  I  atooped  down,  and 
picked  up  the  hair-pin,  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"  Get  upt  Barbara,"  I  aaid,  "  and  dreaa  your 
hair  again,  and  maka  youraelf  happy.  You  have 
been  BMdcing  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  1 
waa  left  to  Alan  juat  four  days  before  yon  came, 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  clerer  enough  to  know  we 
haVe  not  sentimentalized  much  since  your  arri- 
val. Four  days  isn't  a  long  enough  time  for 
slow  people,  six  weeks  would  not  have  been 
time  enough  for  me,  I'm  afhiid.  Let  me  help 
you  to  pat  op  your  hair,  and  then  I  will  go  down 
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Stairs  with.  you»  ao^-— <uid  tell  AiM  tM  I  am 
not  in  love  with  him,  sad  do  nol  •xpsot  hioL  to 
miurry  xne,  notwithstanUAAg  Aunt  MftfiaA  and 
Uncle  Augua." 

Somehow,  the-  six  weeks  seened  to  Jiaiw 
changed  me  altogether.  X  coold  net.  h»Te  ttvada 
such  a  speech  before  to  h%ve  sft?ed  n^.Ufo.  i 
felt  ae  if  I  was  ton  years  ol^/??. , 

She  saw  that  further  sentiment  would  be  ihrowzl 
awa^,  and  she  rose  slowly,  looking  ai  bi<\  in  a 
keen,  inquiring  way. 

"  Constantia,"  she  said,  at  lamt,  **  1  begin  to 
tibink  I  haye  been  mistaken  in  yp«»  in  more  wi^t 
than  one," 

*<  I  think  80  too,"  I  answeved.  jQur  qqtm  not 
in  ^  new  fashion  for  the  first  time,  Shftaotually 
blusib^t  uid  failed  in  her  sfttomyt  at  a  little 
laugh. 

<*  Shall  I  help  you  with  youy  hairt"  I  Asked, 
as  she  tomed  to  the  gluss.  ''  Ov  will  you  wear 
iX  as.  it  is  ?  I|  is  very  becoming,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  cry  again,  it  will  be  very  appropnate^ 
f^nd  assist  the  siluatipn." 

She  gave  one  glance  at  the  glass,  end  Bmaled. 

*'  I  think  I  wiU  leave  Jit  a«  it  is,!'  she  said. 
**  9ut  don't  be  satirical  often,  Qonstaalia,  until 
yw  hfive  practised  more  in  praate." 

I  was  consoious  of  great  eurjo«ty  on  her  part 
I  o^uld  see  it  in  her  miinaer.  Shd  did-  not  know 
how  I  would  face  the  affair  to  the  end.  I  did 
not  find  it  difficult,  however.  I  Mmply  took  her 
hiMid,  when  we  entered  the  dvftwing^roam,  and 
led  her  to  Alan,  who  was  sitting  fay  the  five^  lookr 
iAg  tereibly  miserable. 

*'Alan/'  I  said,  "Barbara  has  been  taUiag 
me  what  you  have  said  to  her,  and  I  hav*  come 
to  conjpratQlate  yon.  I  am  sure  you  ought  beth 
to  be  very  happy." 

And  1  positively  had  theiaadaoity,  not  only  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  but  to  offer  him  my  cheek 
tokisa,  with  far  more  ooolne^a  than  I  had  ever 
offered  at  to  Uncle  Angus  himself. 

When  Aunt  Marian,  heard  the  news,  ah*  rei- 
oeifedit  with  austere  ealmnees.  Miqs  Skavplees 
was  a  clever  young  woman,  afae  aaid,  and  it  was 
jiMt  what  she  had  eoopected.  Unele  Angus's 
mawer  was  altogether  different.  He  called  me 
iato  his  private  room,  and;  ikiriii  stertled  me. 
Hia  wig  was  pushed  on  one  std%  and  his  steorohed 
erarat  was  tied  awry.  His  fae*  was  flashed,  and 
he  was  paoing  the  room  like  a  omall,  elderly 
tiger, 

«'  Constantia^"  he  said,  '•  titis  ia  infunoasr' 

'*Why?"  I  asked. 

Ue  took  out  his  handkerohief  witk  a  tremsi- 
lous  hand,  and  btew  hie  noae  ftiriouslx. 

"  It  is  infiunottsl"  h^  repeated.     «*Ihat  peer 


giiliis  aaoriiolng  heMeli;  and  DalhonAie  ongki  to 
see  thai  abe  iai" 

*'  But,  ttudei"  I  began,  im  idmid  amasememl. 

«*  K  is  impembfe  that  auob  a  brtWattl  and— 
and  apjnafiaatavft  yemngjereaiure  should  love  swob 
a  olod.  DalhoiisiA  ia  merely  an  amiabi*  eled.*' 

M^  n^mapitit  took  posooasion.  of  me  again. 

•*  Thank  you,  Unde  Angoa^"  I  eaid^ 

He  lopkthe  lOnt,  and  had  the  graee  (*  (Mk  a 
little  mere  deeply. 

"Dear  me,,  Oopstantiar  be  said,  testily. 
"Don't  be  iBolish.  i»aUiousie  is  all  Very  well, 
but— ^" 

"  But  not  well  enough  for  Barbara,"  I  ended 
fhrhhn.    >«  Thank  yew  again." 

'/Tut»  tut,  tut!"  be  stammered,  pulCfftg  hia 
handa  undnr  hia  ooat^tails,  and  fldrly  turning  M§ 
faaelL.i^pon'  me.  **  X*^  k*d  better  go  vp  etairs 
again,  Constantia." 

Upon  wihaeh  I  took  my  deparlnre. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Barbara,  too,  the  Mane 
nSgfat,  and  it  was  mther  a  queer  one.  It  took 
plaoe  allor  she  had  retired  to  her  room,  where  I 
fisQowed  her  &v  the  purpose  of  fireeing  my  mind 
•f  a  ceriain  idea  wbieh.had  occurred  to  me. 
.  "il^va  you  oeme  to  teU  me  I  must  go  sway 
to-morrow,  Constantia!"  she  asked  me,  smilingly, 
when  I  enteced. 

She  was  standing  belbre  the  glass,  admiring 
htewsl/,  and  she  looked  so  flashed,  emd  wietoed, 
and  triumphant,  that  I  almost  hatied  hen  tbr  the 
momant»  end  yet  was  little  simpleton  enough  ta 
want  to  burst  out  into  passionate  crying,  i^l  ibr 
the  sake  of  the  Bavbam  I  had  been  as  fonid  of, 
and  whe  had.  never  a&isted  at  all,  except.  In  my 
silly  fancy. 

"  Ne,  I  a^Bwnrod,  apeaklng  as  steadily  as  I 
could.  **  I  dame  to  tell  you  that,  since  I  brought 
you  away  ftom  Mrs*  Lowthev^s^  you  must  sti^ 
here  until  yon  are  married,  and— and  as  I  have 
a  greht  deal  of  money  to  spare,  I  will  help  you 
to  buy  the  tUngayon  will  need." 

She  staeted  ifi^htly,  and  stood  staring  at  me, 
with  her  brush  in  her  hand,  her  flush  dying  out. 

*  *  What  de  yon  mean  7  "  she  demanded. 
;     "  What  I  say,"  I  replied.    "  ¥ou  will  need 
;  money,  and  you  had  better  take  it  from  me  than 
\  Ihim  Alan;  and  I  hav.e  more  than  I  know  what 
I  to  do  waihi" 

She  mAde  a  step  toiward  me  with  the  iineevest 
;  look  in  her  eyes,  hnl^fHghtcned,  half^piieaBed, 
i  and  wholly  bewHdm^d. 

"  Constantia  I"  she  began. 

But  L  eenld  not  stand  it  one  moment  longer. 
;  I  broke  down  into  a  wild>  sudden  sob  of  pain  and 
:  disgust.  I  think  she  meant  to  tiy  to  kisS  me, 
\  but  I  pushed  her  away. 
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'*U  is  not  you  I  am  giving  H  to/'  I  eried 
out.  **It  is  not  yon.  H  is  to  Barbara  who 
was  honest  and  true.  And  Barbara  is  dead  I" 
And  I  turned  round  and  went  out  of  the  reons* 

For  a  little  while  e^rerything  went  on  pretty 
smoothly^  Ungracrous  as  I  had  beew,  Barbara 
did- not  hesitate  to  accept  my  offari  and  began  to 
make  her  preparations  at  once.  They  were  s^ 
elaborate,  howeTer,  and  mada  her  so  busy,  that 
sometimes  she  was  obliged  to  neglect  Alan  a 
trifle,  but  still  he  seemed  Yery-happy ;  so  happy, 
that  occasionally  he  was/  quite  restless  and  peev- 
isfa.  Once,  indeed,  I  accidentally  saw  him  fling 
himself  on  his  knees  betoe  her,  and-  bury  his 
poor,  hot  fhce  in  her  hands,  citing  out, 

**  Barbara,  Barbara,  will  it  last?  I  dare  not 
believe  it  is  true!  Don't  let  rae  awaken,  Bar- 
bara, for  my  souVs  sake !" 

But  he  did  awaken,  poor  fellow,  and  roughly, 
too,  and  that  only  a  month  before  what  should 
have  been  his  wedding-day. 

Of  course,  he  had  changed  his  quarters  after 
the  engagement  had  been  declared;  and  after 
tlie  change  it  was  his  habit  to  make  a  daily 
oaU. 

On  this  laM  occasion,  he  came  when  Barbcmi 
was  out ;  but  as  we  were  expecting  her  every 
moment,  he  remained  in  the  drawing-room  with 
me,  and  in  this  way  the  blow  fell  upon  him. 

I  suppose  we  had  both  rather  avoided  each 
other  durih^th'e  last  few  weeks;  so,  it  was  not 
exactly  pleasant  to  sit  tete-a-tete,  and  diseusB  the 
weather ;  and  1  was  rather  relieved  when  a  serv- 
ant announced  a  visitor  for  Miss  Sharpless, 
though  I  naturally  wondered  who  he  could  be. 

"When  I  rose  to  receive  him,  I  was  really 
startled.  He  was  a  big,  bcMllyHiressed  young 
man,  with  oncof  the  handsomest  and  wickedest 
Ikces  I  had  ever  seen.  He  certainly  did  not  b^ 
long  to  the  upper  daes  of  society,  and  yet  tb'^re 
was  an  indescribable  air  of  style  and  coolnesa 
about  him.  He  had  great,  soft,  brown  eyes, 
with  long,  womanish  lashes,  but  bis  mustache 
was  golden  blonde,  and  so  was  his  hair,  and  his 
ftatures  were  similly  perfect* 

*'Miss  Sharpless  is  not  at  hornet"  he  said 
lo  me. 

«« Not  at  present,"  I  answered.    «« Bui " 

He  interposed,  with  eavalieriy  abruptness, 

'•Then  I  will  wait."  And  threw  himself  into 
a  chair. 

His  complacence  astonished  me  so  that  I 
glanced  at  Alan,  and  saw  at  onse  that  he  was 
pecaliarly  pale.  He  moved  restlessly  tm  his  seat, 
and  at  last  rose,  without  any  pretence  at  eere* 
many,  and  went  into  6he  adjoiaing  room,  whose 
folding-doers  were  hsJf-open. 


*«€onstaBtia,"  ha  said,  "come  herel" 

To  say  I  was  bewildered,  would  be  to  express 
nething.  It  certaialy  was  net  like  Alan,  to  be 
d^iberately  impolite.  I  could  scarcely  make  my 
apologetic.  jMyw  and  speech  to  the  stranger,  and 
when  I  reached  th#  other  room,  I  gazed  at  Alan 
in  sheev-  amasemeai.  He  was  gnawing  his  lips 
and  looking  actually  savage. 

<*  What  la  the  matter  ?"  I  faltered. 

'  I  hsfte  that  &llow !"  he  burst  out,  ia  an  an- 
gry under-tone.  **  What  has  he  the  impudence  to 
come  heca  fiur  ?  I^a  is  net  a  gentleman.  Sharper 
is  written  all  over  him." 

<\Have  yott  e«er  seea  him  befbre?"  I  aaked, 
my  astonishment  growing  as  he  spoke. 

**  Yes^"  he  answered,  as  if  unwillingly,  **  I 
have  seen  hii^  seveml  |imes ;.  and  once  I  saif  him 
speak  to  Barbara.  She  says  he  was  one  of  her 
rascally  uncle's  Mends,  aad  that  he  presumes 
apon  the  acquaintance." 

I  reddened  to  the  tips  of  my  ears,  and  stood 
twisting  »y  fingers  together  in  my  most  absurd 
fashionl  I  was  frightened.  It  flashed  across 
my  nuDd  aU  at  once  that  Barbara  had  been  tell- 
ing him  aiie. 

Just  at  that  moment,  too,  the  bell  rang,  aad  I 
heard  her  come  into  the  house. 

*'  Let  us  go  into  another  room,"  I  said,  hur. 
riedly.  it  may  have  been  that  he  saw  suspicion 
in  my  fiice^  Car  he caughtmy  arm,  savagely. 

**  No,"  he  said,  **  I  intend  to  stay  here." 

**  I  won't  stay,  and  list^i,"  I  protested. 

But  he  pulled  me  down  on  to  the  sofa. 

<*  There  will  be  nothing  to  listen  to,"  he  an- 
swered. *<  Nothing  against  Barbara ;  but  if  that 
fellow  annoys  her,  it  will  be  the  worse  fbrliim." 

And  yet  I  saw  that  his  pallor  had  increased, 
and  he  was  shaking  from  bead  to  foot ;  and  a 
moment  later  I  saw  him  fix  his  eyes  on  a  mirror 
aomsB  the  roeoA*-^  mirror,  which  reflected  the 
part  of  the  a^joiniiig  room  in  which  we  were 
most  interested.     I  began  to  tremble,  myself. 

**  Let  me  go«  at  least,"  I  whispered. 

**  No !"  he  answered. 

And  then  we  both  saw  Barbara  enter. 

She  came  ijs  graceftilly  enough,  but  belbre  ihe 
had  crossed  the  threshold  fairly,  she  uttetvd  a 
low,  bitter,  startled  cry, 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  she  said.  '*  Bew 
dare  yoa?" 

Her  visiior  arose,  with  careless  jauntiaess,  to 
meet  her ;  and  seeing  the  expression  on  his  face, 
the  wicked,  satiric,  stealthy  smile  gleaming  in 
his*  eyes,  I  almest  shuddered,  for  I  knew  that  he 
was  conscious  of  our  presence  near  them^  and* 
that  he  meant,  to  aso  his  knowledge  of  it  for 
some  purpose  of  his  own. 
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**M7  dear  little  Barbara,"  he  said,  *'liow 
pretty  you  are  I" 

But  instead-  of  defying  him,  as  I  had  more 
than  half  expected  she  would,  she  gare  a  little 
shudder,  let  her  parcels  fE^U,  and  dropped  into  a 
chair,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  wish — 1  wish  I  was  dead  I"  she  oried.  *'  I 
wish  I  was  dead  !" 

He  laughed,  as  if  he  quite  eigoyed  the  idea. 

*'Whatr'  he  said,  **  with  such  a  fortune  before 
you,  and  such  a  lover,  and  the  old  one  so  cleverly 
thrown  over,  and  quite  willing  to  relinquish  his 
cUiims  ?    Dalhousie " 

She  stamped  her  foot  at  him,  frantic  with  rage 
and  fright. 

**  1  hate  him,  and  I  hate  you  I  He  is  a  fool, 
and  you  are  worse  I  Why  can't  you  leave  me 
alone?'' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

">  fool?"  he  repeated.  "That's  bad— but 
he  can  afford  it." 

**  Do  you  suppose  I  should  marry  him,  if  he 
couldn't?"  she  cried,  fiercely.  "  Did  I  spend 
my  time  cooling  that  sentimental  idiot  of  a  girl, 
and  work  my  way  here,  because  I  expected  to 
malte  a  love-match?    Love  is  over,  for  me." 

*«  When  did  it  exist  for  you  ?"  he  asked.  His 
voice  was  so  full  of  bitterness,  that  I  did  nut 
wonder  it  moved  her  to  a  change  of  mood.  It 
might  have  moved  any  woman  who  had  ever 
cared  for  him  an  atom. 

She  burst  into  tears— weak,  insane  tears. 

"  When  ?"  she  echoed.     "  When  ?" 

*'  Was  it  when  you  were  going  to  marry  me 
instead  of  Dalhousie?"  he  asked.  <*  Was  it  when 
you  wore  the  sixpenny-muslin,  and  the  blue 
corn*flower8  in  your  hair,  at  Weisbadea,  and  I 
klased  you  in  the  hotel  garden,  under  the  trees  ? 
I  have  not  Jiissed  you  for  some  time,  and,  upon 
my  soul,  Barbara,  I  believe  I  came  here  to-day 
with  the  intention  of  kissing  you.  Just  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time." 

He  went  nearer  to  her,  and  in  an  agony  of 
dread  I  looked  at  Alan.  He  was  staring  stoniedly 
straight  before  him  at  the  mirror. 

'*  Gome  away,"  I  implored.  "  Oh,  come  away, 
ploMe." 

"  No,"  he  said,  and  shook  me  off. 

He  just  waited  until  the  soft,  curling,  golden 
head  had  bent  over  Barbara's,  and  her  old  lover's 
a^rms  weire  round  her  shrinking  figure^  and  then 
l^e  walked  slowly  through  the  half-opened  folding-  ] 
door,  iAto  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"I  hate  you,"  Barbara  was  saying,  in  petu- 
lant protest.  '*  You  are  as  cruel  as  Death,"  with 
an  angry,  little  sob.  '^  I  hate  myself.  It  was 
all  folly,  f^om  first  to  last." 


And  then  she  saw  Alan. 

A  faint  shriek  broke  from  her  lips,  and  she 
tore  herself  from  her  lover's  arms,  and  sprang 
up.  She  seem^  to  guess,  \»y  instinct,  that  he 
had  betrayed  her  purposely. 

**  You  knew  this  !"  she  cried,  turning  on  him 
like  a  little  fury,  "  You  did  1  You  know  you 
did  I" 

And  he  laughed,  and  nodded. 

"Why  not?"  he  said 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  Ups  before 
Alan  was  upon  him.  He  caught  him  by  the 
throat  as  if  he  would  have  strangled  him.  But 
he  was  not  cool  enough  to  use  his  power  to  an 
advantage.  The  other  wss  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  and  shook  him  off. 

"Don't  let  us  get  into  a  brawl,"  he  said. 
"  She  is  not  worth  it,  and  it  would  not  sound 
well  when  it  came  to  be  talked  about.  I  have 
saved  you  from  a  worse  £Eite  than  you  dreamed 
<  of,  and  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to  settle  your 
own  affairs.  Pooh  1"  with  a  light,  scornful  ges- 
ture toward  Barbara.  "She  is  not  worth  au 
honest  man's  sigh.  She  is  a  lying,  intriguing 
little  adventuress,  and  even  this  little  farce  won't 
hurt  her,  though  it  has  amused  me  to  revenge 
myself." 

That  was  the  last  of  him.  He  strode  out  of 
the  room  without  a  backward  glance,  and  left  us 
standing  together — Barbara^  Alan,  and  myself. 

"Well,"  said  Alan,  at  last.  "Is  there  any- 
thing more  to  be  said?" 

He  spoke  slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  strange, 
lost  fashion  upon  Barbara's  beautiful,  treacherous 
face. 

"  I  heacd  all,"  he  added ;  "  and  saw  all." 

I  wonder  the  dreadful  change  fh>m  his  old, 
tender,  self-ignoring  way,  did  not  touch  her 
heart.  But  it  did  not.  She  was  too  fiiU  of  her 
own  disappointment,  and  hatred,  i^nd  humilia- 
tion. She  had  been  so  near  gaining  the  end  she 
had  worked  and  plotted  for,  and  then  she  had 
lost  all.  She  looked  at  him  for  one  minute,  and 
then,  with  a  little  cry  of  biffled  rage,  tore  the 
ring  from  her  finger,  flung  it  at  his  feet,  and  flew 
out  of  the  room. 

In  an  hour  she  was  out  of  the  house,  and  had 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  not  to  forget  any 
of  her  late  purchases.  Before  night  Alan  had 
Left  us,  too,  and  my  task  it  was  to  explain  mat- 
ters to  the  rest. 

"Good-by,  Constantial"  he  had  sud,  at  the 
last.  "Don't  despise  me  more  than  you  can 
help.  We  may  never  see  each  other  again.  But 
we  were  very  happy  together  those  four  dayy, 
weren't  we?"  And  then  he  shook  both  my 
handb,  and  kissod  me,  in  such  an  humble,  hope- 
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leas  waj,  that  I  could  not  help  crying  a  little, 
and  kiaeing  him  back. 

Aunt  Marian  merely  closed  her  lips,  and 
emiled,  when  I  stumbled  through  my  brief  ex- 
planation, but  Uncle  Angus  was  terribly  excited. 
It  was  incomprehensible,  he  said.  It  was  not  to 
be  beliered.  Dalhoiisie  wm  aa  imbedle,  and, 
o^  bis  part,  he  ahouM  &eed  substantial  proof; 
and  if  he  could  find  the  poor  gbl    > 

This  was  three  years  ago,  and  I  hare  not  had 
any  dear  friend  stnee.  I  heard  nothing  of  Bar^ 
bara  till  about  six  months  ago,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  Unde  Angus,  who  had  been  trarel- 
ing  upon  the  Continent. 

"Last  week,  Gonstantia,"  he  wrote,  *'I  was 
married  to  your  friend,  Barbara  8hai7>le88,  hav- 
ing first  heard  her  most  satislkctory  explanation 
of  her  misunderstanding  with  Dalhousie.  She 
has  been  infiimouely  treated,  poor  giri,  and  has 
been  living  most  unhappily  with  a  scapegrace  of 
an  uncle,  of  whmn,  of  course,  she  will  see  noth> 
ing  more.  She  has  lost  none  of  her  loveliness 
and  amiability,  and  our  taates  are  as  congenial 
as  ever.  She  has  acknowledged  to  me  that  she 
always  felt  the  nncoageniality  between  herself 
and  Dalhousie^  She  sends  her  deetr  love  to  you, 
and  begs  you  to  believe  that  «t  last  she  is  happy, 
and  at  peace." 


Three  months  after  this  letter  came  to  hand, 
we  were  startled — that  is,  Aunt  Marian  and  I — 
by  the  sudden  appearance,  one  day,  of  Alan 
Dalhousie.  He  had  been  absent,  ever  since  Bar- 
bara's departure,  traveling,  first  in  Italy,  then 
in  Egypt,  and  finally  in  India.  The  last  we  had 
heard  of  him,  he  was  going  to  Japan.  Only  now 
he  burst  in  upon  us,  quite  unexpectedly,  looking 
improved  in  every  way,  and  wonderftiUy  self- 
possessed.  It  was  not  long  before  he  himself 
referred  to  my  nncle. 

"So  the  Siren  has  bewitched  the  poor,  dear 
old  man,  and  he  is  parted  from  you  forever,'*  he 
said.  <*  That  is  what  brought  me  home.  I  knew 
you  would  be  lonely,  Aunt  Marian."  And  he 
looked  at  me,  too,  but  added  nothing  more. 

A  week  after,  however,  he  said,  one  afternoon, 
when  we  were  alone,  "  Do  you  remember  those 
four  happy  days,  Constantia,  before  Barbara 
came  ?  I  have  thought  of  them  all  these  years. 
If  you  can  forgive  me,  if  you  can  believe  that  the 
charm  of  the  Roroeress  is  over — ^as  indeed  it  Is, 
and  haa  been  ever  since  that  day  she  fled — per- 
haps yon  will  go  back  to  them  with  me.  Shall 
it  be  so,  dear  Gonstantia?" 

We  are  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and,  in  my 
happiness,  I  can  forgive  even  my  dear  friend 
Bakbaka  Shabplms 
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TBI  lOft  deWR  of  ere  are  dMcendfng, 
And  dajlight  with  dtf  kn«f  la  blending 

O'er  yalley  sad  hiU ; 
And  down  In  the  graes-corered  meodowi, 
I  Msroe  can  diKem  throngh  the  shadowi. 

The  eiWerjr  rill. 
And  fee,  throngh  the  darknen  appearing, 

The  evening  itar. 
The  heart  of  the  wanderer  cheering. 

Is  shining  alar  I 

Alone  in  the  twilight  Fm  dttinft 

And  fast  through  my  memory  are  flitting 

The  dreams  of  my  youth, 
^Then  the  fntwe  lay  smiling  before  me, 
And  I  saw  Hope^  bright  tlMons  float  o*er  me. 

Nor  doubted  'their  truth. 
Ah  I  I  knew  not  the  cares  and  the  troubles 

That  life  had  in  store  I 
9ow  my  iMpes  would  but  pmve  to  be  bubtyles 

Too  ftuU  to  endure. 

Ah  I  *T!b  beet  that  we  know  not  the  sorrow 
rhat  will  come  with  the  longed-for  to-morraw-*- 

The  anguish,  tiie  eare; 
Had  the  veil  i^om  my  future  been  lifted, 
Perchance,  at  the  sight  I  had  drifted 


Down  into  despair. 
Had  I  known  all  the  woes  that  awaited 

My  hurrying  feet; 
How  more  oft  would  my  pleasures  be  freighted 

With  bitter  than  sweet 

And  yet,  tpumgh  my  life  has  bfien  lonely. 
Some  flowei*  I  have  plucked,  that  could  only 

From  trials  have  sprung; 
Some  Joys  I  have  known,  that  did  borrow 
Their  brightness  fh>m  contrast  with  sorrow 

That  over  mo  hung. 
As  moonbeams  are  brighter,  in  seeming, 

When  clouds  are  gone  by ; 
By  which,  for  a  moment,  their  gleaming 

Was  hid  from  the  eye. 

Oh,  sad  would  be  youth's  dewy  morning, 
If  all  Hope's  bright  promises  scorning, 

0*erburdened  with  fears, 
We  warn  bat  the  wot  and  the  sorrow 
That  would  come  to  our  hearts  on  the  morrow 

The  sighs  and  the  team. 
Tes,  *tis  best  that  wn  may  not  discorer 

What  fMe  hslh  in  store, 
Kor  lift  up  the  Tell  that  haagt  over 

What  lieth  before. 
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IhLowMiNG  1  AT7«{f  out  IB  th«  ctepfUiB  G(f  the 
Pacific  O^eanl  Xhe  B\np,  with  evenjrMMil  vtk 
board,  ypue  down  alreadj^  and  he,  till  now, 
buoyed  up  by  some  plank  or  spitr  w4n^  had 
drifted  within  his  reach^  Bisking',  sihktng — 
drownizig,  drowned ! 

There  was  no  more  a^y  EdwBrd  Maalers'  la 
thi«  mortal  sphere.  Hie  soul  had  paMed  aNray 
inte  Ahat  mysterioaa  realm  ^\ng  BtfnMwhBre  far 
beyond  humtui  kea. 

When  his  spirit  woke  to  ootiaoiOttsBess,  ififter 
its  strsAgQ  journey,  coaeenung  which  it  retaiiled 
no  knowledge,  and  realised  that  it  had  b^gon  a 
new  phase  of  ezistenoe, «  mad  longmg  seised  it 
once  more  to  behold  those  dear  onei  he  had  left 
on  earth.  Seareely  was  the  wish  formed,  when 
Edward,  (it  will  'be  lees  conAwing  to  ebq^oy  the 
human  appellation,  as  I  peioeive  that  X  have  al- 
ready become  entangled  between  *' he  and 'it,'') 
found  himself  ageia  in  the  house  which  had  been 
home  during  histenrestriM  pilgrimage. 

It  was  a  charming  residenoe  in.*  the  neighbor-* 
hood  of  one  of  our  great  American  cities ;  a  spot 
so  delightful  that  almost  anybody's  soul  might  ^ 
have  hesitated  to  exchange  it  for  an  unknown  , 
abiding-place  in  some  nook  of  the  world  of 
shadows. 

The  ghost — his  return  had  been  so  sudden  that 
he  did  not  at  first  comprehend  he  actually  was 
one — passed  through  the  great  entrance-hall,  and 
entered  the  library,  which  had  been  fitted  up  in 
accordance  with  his  own  taste  when  he  dwelt  in 
the  fleeh,  and  was  as  comfbttable  and  luxurious 
an  apartment  as  etren  a  Sybarite  could  desire. 

There  he  saw  them  mil  assembled— ^the  little 
knot  of  friends  and  relatives  whom  he  had  so 
dearly  loved.  He  daw  that  angelic  woman,  his 
step-mother ;  he  saw  his  jolly,  good-natured  half- 
brother  and  pretty  step-tsiaters ;  fait  most  inti- 
mate companion  of  fbrmer  limes,  who  had  played 
D%vid  to  his  Jonathan ;  and,  besides  these,  his 
second  mother*  s  niece,  his  affianoed  wife,  Marian 
Danvers. 

The  whole  group  were  attired  in  the  deepest 
mourning.  There  was  literally  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  softea  the  Uaokaess  of  their 
affliction,  except  David**  shirt-colt&r,  (Tom  and 
the  cousins  wore  colored  ones,)  and  some  stray 
pocket-handkerchiefi^  belonging  to  the  ladies,  of 
which  you  may  be  certain  liberal  me  wee  made. 
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How  they  clU  8iii>«  to  Im  mkfe,  MMidtng  or 
seated  about  with  Mcriah  as  a  oentrtf  figtii^ ; 
Marian  arrayed  in  widew's  weeds,  eate  that  she 
laoked  the  eap,  aaed  lookiHg  the  loveHedt  image 
ef  ineonsolable  grief  fliat  a  poet's  (or  a  tonib- 
litone  Boulptor's)  fhitoy  CbuM  have  oon<cMved. 

«« My  boy-^my  Bdward  ;  dearer  than  if  he  hod 
indeed  been  my  own  son-r'  vras  the  burden  of 
Mrs.  Master^n  lamehU 

*<  Our  brother — oordhrlittg  brother  I  btir  edun- 
«ellor*-ottr  guide— -our  friend  1"  sobbed  the  half- 
eietenk 

'•aSMebtet  feUoWifaBt  lever  lived t"  groaned 
Tom.  *'AU  of  B8  fallows  put' togcthei^  wbvild 
-dot  have  been  a  quarter  the  lots  he  h:* 

Then  the  eoosins  followed  with  their  poriion 
of  the'  dismal  choms;  but,  of  course,  nobody 
et}uBled  Marian  and  Bavid  in-tlie  titter  helplese- 
nees  6f  their  IhmentatieBe.  By-tbfe-by,  I  Uuet 
not  caU  the  latter  David,  because  his  name  was 
Howard  Fehtdn ;  Imt  whatever  I  can  him,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  describe  his  grief,  'at  Marian's 
overpowering  woe — her  black,  unrelived,  unre- 
lievable  despair.    ^ 

The  first  impulse  of  the  unseen  watcher  of  all 
this  misery  was  to  rush  forward  and  clasp  Marian 
to  his  heart ;  but,  as  he  tried  to  do  so,  he  com- 
prel^ended  that,  near  as  he  seemed,  an  impene- 
trable distance  stretched  between  him  and  his 
beloved  ones;  and  he  realized,  with«ie^ng  of 
irritation  and  pain,  that  he  wae  only  that  hu- 
manity-dreaded and  doubted  thing — a  ghost. 

Just  then  into  the  room  walked  Edward  Mas. 
ters's  lawyer,  also  draped  in  disooBselate  sables ; 
for  he  had  loved  his  tfUent  firora  the  lattei^s  boy- 
hood. From  certain  words,  let  fall  immediately 
on  the  solicitor's  appearance,  the  ghost  disco- 
vered that  the  party  had  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  will  of  their  lamented  reMive  and  f^-iend. 
I  should  have  mentioned,  before  this,  that  fh>m 
broken  remarks^  the  phantom  had  already  learned 
that,  four  or  five  daye  previcnib,  the  mourners 
had  received  infoTmatibri  that  (he  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  for  Hong  Kong  had  been  lost,  with  her 
entire  freight  of  passengers  and  crew. 

After  a  good  deal  of  hesitatien  t>h  the  part  of 
the  afflicted  group ;  after  a  glass  of  water  had 
been  Administered  to  the^step-mether,  and  strong 
smelling  salt«  held  to  Marian's  Grecian  nose,  while 
big  Tom  blubb<ired,  the  c^busins  looked  out  of  tha 
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window,  trying  (o  di&jfimj- mtmiy\tHAtki^%  tli» 
MUftMiamlGed  cUagMttj,  «Mi  WfrM  ftodd  witH 
bk  ckioaiy  eyes  fiowd  on  taeMi^r  g««i^*|?  ■* 
inlAvrsto,  aielawy«rpmptted*0foum  Ins  teak. 
Ue  wip«l  liiiowa«y«sliilk  frbkofe'eAgtidliAw^ 
keMbWf,  tfiea  yemuided  Uimn  thai  it  wm  ibmr 
duij,  m4  kU,  to  be  nBigojd  to  ttoimyiterifD 
decree  of  ProTidence,  which  had  snatched  aw»y 
theif  dftrii^K  £(hn»d,  Jvst  whmt  the  g61den 
promise  of  early  youth  was  ripeMlig  Mil<6  the 
gloriDwi.'iMtiiiity  ef  ■anheed.  Indeed,  if  he 
bad  beoa  a  aeneatieaal  fffeneber,  iaeiead  -of  a 
lawyvi.  he  eonld  net  have  q^en  in  Ao«e  a<nr- 
iag  teixtts;  and  Yoin»  always  a  telher-lMad, 
oatoe  near«oblMng  amen^nodes*  monieirtAry  wt- 
pression  that  he  must  be  in  cb«Mh,  but  fortu- 
aateiyeheoked  himMtf>in4ta»i 

Wiien  the  eulogy  eoA^A,  thc^  aU  blew  tbair 
nosee  tenifically,  struggled  back  to  an  .«p|^inacjh 
to  eabpnees,  and  ee»ted-  tiiemMlTea  in  auttndes 
eipressive  of  suffering.  The  lawyer  dfew-fiiith 
the  .testament,  unfolded  lA  with  mi  air  aa  spelo- 
getio  as  if  he  had  known  the  ghost  weio  ^xeseH^ 
and  wished  to  excuse  hiuMslf  for^he  liberty  he 
was  takingf  and  began  to  vead,  in  slew,  subdned 
accents,  the  last  bequests  an4  cemmsAds  oi  the 
d^ptrtad.'  ■        f^* 

II  WAA  «  beantifia-  ^iSL  Thevi  mm  nobody 
forgotten.  SdwifdMastefahadbeenanawMly 
rich  man.  Before  setti^  out  en  that  dlaaelMUs 
ve^Wige  'to  ChJTO  tlify  «U  veaiamb^red,  now, 
hew-eft^b'  had  espwrienoed  iendWe  forsbedings, 
wborewth  It  seemed  idle^  itiren  wieked,  to  dis- 
tMsa tbeothets^he  had  set etfaight  his  affairs 
dovn  to  *be<Bmall««t  steni. 

Ffom  his  siep-mether  td  bis  most  distant  eon- 
sin*  'eaebtbad  an  appropriate  plaee  in  that  teat*- 
meat',  but  the  bntic  of  the'rnet  wealth  was  left, 
as  everybody  knew  in  adVatiee  it  would  be,  lo 
Marian  Danvere^  witb<*  generoue  ilioe  set  aipart 
for  fiem^ard  Fetoten. 

But  the  mere  the  will  diseloied  (he  generous 
naiore  of  him  th^  had  all  dcasiy  lovM,  the 
mere  tmsesMmable  bedMue.  their  .|^ef.  At 
length  the  half^ister,  whe  mm  in  ddioele  iMalth, 
had  a  nerrons  tru$.  Mgriaa-  ibiafled  twkls^  aad 
Howard  was  scarcely  less  overeene. 

«'  J)<»i't  read  M^  SBOie  l"  neaned  Marian,  as 
seen  as  the  could  apeaki..  "'U  seems  se  homble, 
so  heartless,  to  think  ef  our.  taking  his  money. 
Ohrfiflooolditiel    IfleouM  oalydWl" 

Be  eatd  the  ethet«(  one  ami  all«  and  meant 
CTcry  word ;  for  if  e«Or  a  ba«d  sir  sincere  maum- 
eramet,  this  was  it.  Only  Tttn  Msnters  ^as 
eonsdious^  thinking  thait  now  hee<iuld  affevd  to 
give  up  that  tiresome  pest  in  the  Custom  House, 
against  which  his  soul  had  to  long  revolted ;  but, 


U  idoMid  jatllc«,  >he  was  terribly  shoeked  at  his 
own  wiekediitsi  whan  he  diaeoveffed  the  ttionght 
bitniding  into  his  mind. 
«*  No  more  I  No  more  !*'  sighed  Macian,  anew. 
Bdt  tHe  ldw9«r  pAeed  lOMmt  the  room,  and 
tatd,  hesitaUnc^y^ 

*<  I,  thought  I  mentioned,  yesterday,  that  it 
wenU  beneeessar^  to  fasve  Miss  Mayaatd.  pres- 
ent en  this  ttelaaefaoly  oooasion.'' 

The^meumert  showed  signs  of  surprise.  Bfin 
Mf^nard  «as  the  governess  of  two  little  Stealers, 
girls  who  wove  both  duly  named  in  the  wiB,  but 
ef  eoufse  Bet  tnnong  the  group  in  the  libraiy. 

**  Did  I  l(M«Bt  to  S99$k  ^  Ur'  aidied  the  law* 
yer,  looking  at  the  step-mother.  <'The  young 
lady  must  be  seat  for.  She  is  intereoled  in  the 
will,"  heeontinnad. 

' '  Miss  Maynard  I  The  goveraest  1 ' '  ejaculated 
each  mourner,  in  turn,  each  speoeaaiTe  voioe  ris- 
ing'to  a  higher,  key-  of  astonishment. 

•^Miss:  Maynar^/'  repeated  the  lawyer,  when 
tlie  Itat  echo  died. 

Mif.  Masters  sat  erect  in  her  chair  for  an  in- 
stant, then  sank  back,  buried  her  fiuoe  in  her 
haadkerehief,  and  munnored,  faintly, 
"  JBUng  the  bell,  Tom." 

Tom  obeyed,  and  Mra  Masters  desired  the 
^errant,  who  Jiaswered  the  summons,  to  requeet 
Mist  Maynard  to  come  down  to  the  library. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  while  the  party 
nwatted  the  lady's  aj;^f>earance.  Mrs.  Masters 
still  kept  her  face  hidden  in  her  handkerchief 
The  two  girls  fbllowerl  her  example,  while  Fen4 
ton  held  smeUing-saltt  to  Marian's  nose,  and 
Tom  and  the  cousins  oould  not  help  looking  in 
each  other's  eyes  to  see  if  this  business  about  the 
governesa  wta  npt  sufficiently  unexpected  and 
extraordinary,  to  arouse  everybody  momentarily 
from  the  apathy. of  grief  in  which  they  had  been 
plunged.  The  lawyer  sat  studying  the  will  with 
.  a  oeuBtenance  which  revealed  nothing  whateyer, 
any  more  than  if  he  had  been  the  Egyptian 
Spbynx,  minus  "  the  calm,  eternal  smile*" 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a  young  lady 

I  entered  the  room*;  &  woman  of  perhaps  three«nd- 

twenty .;  not  beautiful,  like  statuesque  Marian ; 

\  net  pretty,  like  Annie,  the  eldest  Miss  blasters ; 

\  nor  pifuanUf  like  flighty  Celin,  who  came  next 

in  a^pB  on  the^  fly-leaf  of  the  family  record^  yet  a 

wetian  whose  face  was  worth  studying,  so  full 

was  it  of  aweetness  and  intellect  combined.    The 

1 4)Mce  looked  somewhat  pale  and  worn  this  mom- 

j  ing;  the  soft,  gray  eyes  were  heavy,  as  if  from 

lack  of  sleep ;  and  the  mouth — a  mouth  with 

which  Nature  had  taken  great  pains — wat^  slightly 

I  compressed,  as  if  it  feared  to  betray  seme  inward 

troiUile. 
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She  paused,  tost  a  seoond»  ob  tli»  thxceMd. 
The  lawyer  rose ;  ibe  other  men  fc^kmed  bis  ex- 
ample. The  lawyer  drew  fi(Mrwil^d•a  chair  next 
his*  saying, 

*'  Please  be  seated,  liiss  JUaynaid.  I  sent  for 
you  to  hear  a  portion  of  the  late  Edward  Mas- 
twr^iWiU.'^ 

A  groan  from  the  step-mother  was-  responded 
to  by  a  gasp  from  Marian,  and  ih»  two  girls 
chitted  in  with  sobs  that  sounded  like  an  eeho. 

Miss  Maynard  started  slightly  at  the  lawyiBr^s 
words,  turned  a  little  paler,  but  only  bowed  in 
responsei  and  took  the  chair  he  offered.  By  this 
time  Mrs.  Masters  and  her  dsfugbters  had  laid 
down  their  pockei-handkerofaiefir,  Tom  kicked 
his  fbet  tmder  the  table,  the  cousins  fidgeted, 
Fenton,  and  even  Marian  herself,  Iboked  rather 
eager  to  know  what  was  coming.  Miss  Maynard 
alone  sat  unmoved. 

**  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  orer  the  whole 
tesiataiettt  again,"  continued  the  lawyer.  **  The 
portion  I  wish  Miss  Maynard  to  hear  is  contain- 
ed  in  a  codicil,  executed  the  day  before  our 
friend's  departure." 

He  fluttered  the  paper  tor  an  instant,  then 
read  the  codicil,  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone.  It 
contained  a  bequest  of  three  hundred  a  year  to 
the  goTiemess's  widowed  mother,  and  two  hun- 
dred to  herself.  This  sum  was  bestowed,  the 
OocTtment  stated,  as  a  sigh  of  the  testator's  re- 
spect for  the  young  lady,  and  Ms  gratitude  foir 
•her  conscientious  care  of  his  little  sistelrs.  There 
wa«i  a  sentence  or  so,  full  of  appreciation,  in 
regard  to  her  goodness  during  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, ttam  which  his  pet  sister,  Hilda,  had  suf- 
fered, and  the  codicil  ended  with  a  request  that 
his  step-mother  should,  if  possible,  retafn  Miss 
Maynard  while  the  children  required  agoremess, 
paying  always  the  salAry  which  he  had  himself 
settled  when  she  came  to  the  liouse.  Kow  that 
salary  was  a  good  one,  and,  on  adding  fire  hun- 
dred a  year  to  It,  the  sum  became  considerable, 
large  enough  to  cause  the  most  giief-stricken 
fiunily  to  open  its  eyes. 

The  lawyer  was  first  to  speak,  pausing  to  foM 
up  the  will,  during  which  operation  the  silence  :'' 
remained  so  complete  that  the  crackling  of  the 
pages  sounded  like  a  discontented  murmur.  He 
said  bow  glad  he  was,  and  how  certain  he  fWt 
that  the  flimily  and  friends  shared  his  ftelings. 
He  looked  at  Mrs.  Masters  as  he  spoke,  and, 
after  a  brief  hesitation,  that  lady  said  they  did, 
adding,  '« And  I  am  equally  sure  that  Miss  May- 
nard must  be  very  gratefhl  fbr  such  generosity 
on  the  part  of  my  dear  son.*' 

Then  the  sentence  trailed  off  into  a  sob ;  she 
burst  into  a  ftosh  paroxysm  of  tears.  In  which 


she  was  Joined  by  the  glris  and  M^aA.  But 
Miss  Maynard  satdvy-^ed;  cai^ees  Mm»wen 
might  baye  thought  her  nnmoTed,  fkirly  hktd  In 
her  demeiUior;  but  to  anybody  skilled  in  fttid- 
ingiweB,  there  wHs  thai  in  h«r  oounttoanee  m<m 
tondhiagihan  the  most  Srelhement  riioWof  emo- 
tim  oonld  haife  bean.  Alter  a  fbw  seconds,  she 
rose^ 

«<  Hay  I  go  new?"  she  aiiked  of  Mrs.  Ma#k«ra, 
in  a  low  Tcdee. 

Everybody  looked  at  her,  everybody  was  hurt 
AU  thought  it  inenmbeni  on  her  to  (Hsplay  signs 
of  deep  feeling,  but  they  were  flJl  too  moeh  de- 
pressed for  anger  to  be  pcesible.  Mn.  Masters, 
by  a  sign,  gave  her  leave  to  retire.  She  bowed, 
and  leii  the  voem. 

**  Miss  Maynard  bkt  great  self-control,**  c^ 
served  the  lawyer,  dryly,  as  the  door  clOeed  be- 
hind her. 

•'  Veiy  great***  Mtclidmed  Fenton,  fn  a  niher 
bitter  tone. 

«<  But  Ae  must  hB  t&ankfhl,  you  know,'*  sigh- 
ed Marian. 

"Ihope  BO,"  added  Mrs.  Misters.  "At  all 
events,  whatever  Bdward  saw  fit  te  dc,  must  be 
right.    (Ml,  my  bey!" 

Then  they  all  fell  to  sobbing  and  moaning 
anew.  The  lawyer  took  his  depaartiKte,  and  the 
othera  fbrgot  the  governess  for  the  tiaie  in  tb« 
absorption  of  theii^  grief. 

Edward  stood  Iboklug  dn.  He,  too,  had  been 
somewhat  hurt  by  Miss  Maynard's  manMi^'  but 
he  also  ftnrgot  her  in  the  excitemeni  of  wnUiiiittg 
his  relatives  and  friends.  Heally ,  ficbody^  tf]^t, 
if  permitted  to  come  back  to  earth,  bottld'  have 
fbund  its  loM  more  deeply  regretted ;  and  It  is 
not  mneh  to  be  wondered  at  that  Bdwaid  shared 
their  serrow  orver  this  separation,  And  wished 
heartily  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  resume  bis 
mortal  shackles,  and  live  anew  smong  that  ten- 
der-hearted band  who  had  00  thoroughly  loved 
and  apprediaied  him.  But  he  v?aa  forced  t4  go. 
The  whole  scene  fhded  suddenly.  He  was  worida 
away.  8e  munnnred  s  great  deal,  and  was  so 
disce^tented,  thut  he  became  exceedingly  nn- 
IMpular  hi  the  new  sphere  of  existence  ta  which 
he  had  been  promoted. 

At  length  he  again  received  permission  to'  see 
some  one  whom  he'bad'lorved  on  ettrth.  Natu- 
rally his  choice  f^l  upon  Marian.  This  might 
have  been  about  six  months,  (counting  by  time, 
as  ire  knottals  do,)  shioe  Bdward  had  assbted  in- 
viMbly  «t  the  readkig  of  his  own  wift. 

Straightway  he  wisback  on  this  footstool,  in  the 
old  home.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened,  slnee  he 
had  only  been  promised  the  sight  of  one  friend, 
but  he  encountered  Celia  in  the  hall,  and  was 
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greaUy  surprised  to  obMrre  that  sho  wore  a  ra- 
ther fiunt  semblanoe  of  mourning,  and  still  more 
80  to  hear  her  singing,  not  a  fitneral  dirge,  but 
an  air  from  a  friYolous  opera.  He  hurried  past 
her,  bat  soothed  his  indignation  bj  reooUecting 
that  he  had  always  considered  Celia  a  flighty 
creature,  incapable  of  any  real  or  lasting  senti- 
ment. 

A  moment  more,  and  he  was  in  the  pretty  room 
where  Marian  had  a  habit  of  spending  her  morn- 
ings. There  she  sat  now,  the  dear  angel  t  There 
was  no  trace  of  lerity  about  her ;  no  lack  of 
crape,  and  other  dismal  emblems  of  consuming 
affliction  ;  no  heartless  song  escaped  her  lorely 
lips.  On  the  contrary,  she  sighed  as  she  gated 
pensiTely  at  a  large  bouquet  of  Parma  Tiolets, 
(horribly  costly  at  this  season,)  which  filled  a 
▼ase  on  the  table  by  her  side.  Edward  saw  a 
card  lying  by  the  vase,  and  he  read  thereon, 
**  From  your  ever  deroted,  Fenton."  Ah,  he 
was  not  forgotten  by  either  of  those  dear  ones ! 
He  had  no  power  to  read  her  thoughts,  and,  be- 
ing unaware  of  his  presence,  she  omitted  to 
make  any  in  an  aucKble  tone,  but  he  perceived 
plainly  that  there  was  no  more  change  in  her 
than  in  himself. 

Well,  once  again,  Edward  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  realm  of  spirits.  So  far  from  acqui- 
ring resignation  by  this  fresh  glimpse  of  earth, 
he  bemoaned  his  exile  with  increased  Tiolence. 
What  he  could  least  endure  was  the  thought  of 
Marian's  nnhappiness ;  and  he  took  dire  offence 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  noted  sage,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  shadowy  sphere,  that  if  he  would 
haye  a  little  patience,  he  might  have  the  satls- 
&ction  of  seeing  her  perfectly  consoled. 

In  order  not  to  be  tiresome,  I  muet  cut  short 
the  story  of  his  discontentment  and  complaints. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  earth,  allowed  to  assume  his  corporeal 
frame,  and  the  human  existence  he  regretted  so 
incesnntly.     Of  course,  as  indignantly  as  he  had 
rejected  the  idea  of  Marian's  ever  finding  conso- 
lation, did  he  now  refhse  to  listen  to  hints  from 
the  sage  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  waves 
of  mortal  life  close  oyer  the  gap  left  by  any 
man's  departure.     He  knew  that  his  family  and 
his  friends  wanted  him  back.     His  old  place  and 
the  old  loYCs  were  still  open  to  him.    Let  him  go  1 
Only  let  him  go  I 
Very  well,  they  let  him. 
A  room  in  a  dwelling,  up  among  the  hills  of 
India — that  was  where  Edward  Masters  found 
himself.    Weeks  elapsed  before  recollection  of| 
the  past  returned.     When  once  more  ftilly  re- 1 
stored,  physically  and  mentally,  this  was  what  | 
he  learned.  J 
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On  the  ship  with  him,  when  he  sailed  for 
China,  was  a  celebrated  German  saTant^-a  doo- 
tor,  a  naturalist— Heaven  knows  what  alL  He 
and  Edward  were  the  only  persona  saved  when 
the  vessel  went  down.  The  savant  had  got  into 
a  boat  with  some  sailors.  The  boat  nearly  upset, 
and  everybody  except  him  was  washed  into  the 
sea.  PresenUy  Edward's  apparently  lifeless  body 
floated  toward  the  barque.  The  Bavant,  perhaps 
thinking  that  a  dead  man  was  better  than  no 
society  on  the  watery  waste,  managed  to  pull 
the  senselees  form  into  the  boat,  and  discovered 
signs  of  life.  They  drifted  about  for  several 
days,  and  were  finally  pioked  up  by  a  European 
vessel.  The  savant  never  denied  the  fact  that  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  eaten  his  companion, 
but  for  two  reasons,  both  good  ones :  first,  that 
he  had  no  knife  wherewith  to  earve  the  flesh ; 
secondly,  a  blow  on  the  head  frt>m  some  spar,  or 
plank,  had  made  Edward  an  idiot  for  (he  time, 
and  the  savant  had  a  theory  that  a  maa  was 
mentally  influenced  by  whatever  kind  of  food 
he  ate,  and  felt  afraid  of  becoming  an  idiot,  too, 
if  he  indulged  his  appetite.  Hence  hli  remark- 
able self-denial. 

This  ship  took  the  pair  to  China.     The  savaat 
had  quarreled  with  all  his  friends  in  Europe,  and-, 
offered  no  sign  of  his  safety.     He  knew  very/ 
well  everything  about  Edward;   had  been  ao-- 
quainted  with  him  in  America,  and  could  easHy 
have  given  information  to  his  family ;  but  he  deter* 
mined  to  keep  silence  in  regard  to  the  young:: 
man's  preservation  till  he  discovered  whethier  - 
science  and  attention  could  restore  the  wander- 
ing reason,  or,  to  speak  more  conrectly,  waken  i 
the  dormant  soul;  for,  as  I  said,  Edwardlwas. 
not  mad,  but  an  idiot. 

The  savant  wished  to  go  to  India.     H«»went, . 
and  took  his  idiot  with  him,  tame  and  h^Mmii*— 
as  a  well-trained  dog,  without  the  dog's  instxfict. 

It  chanced  that  the  two  men  had  considerable 
sums  in  gold  about  their  persons  at  the  time  of 
the  shipwreck.  The  savant  united  their  oapital, . 
entered  into  some  wonderftil  specnlatScnv.and 
realixed  no  end  of  money.  A  year  and  i  three 
months  had  gone  by,  when  Edward  got  hia^sense8 
back.  The  savant  had  taken  him  up  ameng^  the 
hills  shortly  before.  He  had  grown  so  interested 
in  the  cure,  having  unexpectedly  discovered  that 
there  was  hope  for  his  charge ;  a  hopOfd«rived  ' 
from  the  fact  that  Edward,  one  day,  aflenmonths 
of  impassivity,  burst  into  tears  at  the  aound  of  a 
melody  Marian  used  to  play,  that  he  oeolil  think 
of  nothing  else. 

Edward  recovered  completely,  and  tho>  savant 
was  so  delighted  with  his  own  success — thesavant 
was  human,  and,  much  as  he  talked  about  Jiature, 
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placed  the  triumph  to  his  own  aoconntr— that  he 
used  to  embnioe  his  late  patient  daily,  and  the 
late  patient  did  not  like  it,  for  the  saTant  ate 
garlic,  and  smoked  cheap  tobacco. 

Once  thoroughly  himself,  Edward  was  wild  to 
return  home.  The  savant  consented  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  made  it  a  tme  qua  non  that  no  ru- 
mor  of  their  safety  should  reach  America  before 
their  arrival. 

As  suddenly  as  his  reason  had  come  back, 
there  recurred  to  Masters' s  mind  the  incidents 
already  related.  He  told  the  whole  story  to  the 
savant,  as  a  remaricable  dream,  to  have  hap- 
pened while  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  an  idiot. 
The  savant  said  it  might  be  a  dream,  and  it 
might  be  reality.  One  thing,  was  certain ;  for 
many  months  Edward's  soul  had  been  hidden 
somewhere,  and  there  was  IM>  sign  of  its  being 
secreted  anywhere  about  his  body. 

The  old  Oerman  was  not  that  oddest  of  contra- 
dictions, a  savant  who  is  a  materialist.  He  pos- 
sessed a  religious  faith  which  might  not  be  quite 
orthodox,  but  was  simple  and  earnest  as  a  child's. 
He  said  that  according  to  his  view,  for  a  soul  to 
be  allowed  to  go  away  from  earth,  and  come 
back,  (some  mysterious  magnetic  agency  always 
preserving  the  links  unbroken  between  itself 
and  its  body,)  was  no  more  wonderful  than  for 
that  soul  to  have  come  down  to  earth  the  first 
time. 

But  after  awhile  Edward  shrank  flrom  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  savant,  perceiving  this,  kept  his 
strange  fkncies  to  himself.  Once,  only,  he  at- 
tempted to  persuade  his  friend  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  let  the  old  life  go ;  to  call  this  return  to 
earth  a  resurrection,  and  frame  a  new  destiny ; 
but  Edward  so  obviously  considered  him  a  luna- 
tic, that  he  did  not  even  pursue  the  topic  suffi- 
ciently to  revesl  his  reasons  for  such  advice. 

The  two  were  on  th^  way  to  America.  The 
savaat,  still  determined  to  take  the  world  by 
surprise,  never  allowed  their  real  names  to  be 
known. 

They  landed  in  New  Fork.  Edward  had  never 
been  shaven  since  he  sailed  from  that  port  He 
wore  a  tremendous  beard,  which  rendered  him 
perfectly  unrecognisable.  The  savant  had  for 
years  indulged  in  a  beard  even  longer.  The 
first  thing  Edward  did  on  landing,  was  to  cut  it 
off,  as  he  was  as  mueh  changed  as  his  companion. 

By  the  time  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  ho- 
tel it  was  near  dark,  and  they  were  both  hungry. 
Edward  proposed  going  to  Delmonioo's,  but  the 
German's  soul  yearned  for  a  particular  sort  of 
horrible  sausage,  which  looked  like  a  miniature 
boa-constrictor,  and  smelt  detestal^y.  There 
was  only  one  place  in  all  New  York,  where  this  : 


delicacy  could  be  obtained,  properly  cooked,  and 
to  that,  and  no  other,  would  the  savant  go. 

They  sought  it  out,  entered  one  of  the  dirty 
little  boxes,  and  were  duly  served,  Edward  peti- 
tioning for  dishes  in  which  neither  sausage  or 
cabbage  should  find  a  place.  Midway,  in  their 
meal,  they  were  roused  by  hcfxing  Master's 
name  pronounced  by  some  persons  in  the  box 
next  their's.  Edward  started  up,  but  the  savant 
whispered  to  him  to  keep  quiet. 

Their  neighbors  were  a  couple  of  men  who  had 
lived  a  good  deal  in  Germany,  and  who,  like  the 
Professor,  had  strayed  in  thither  to  indulge  in 
some  kind  of  deadly  Teutonic  dish.  Presently 
they  addressed  each  other  by  name.  Edward 
whispered  to  his  companion  that  he  knew  them 
both.  Before  this  he  had  heard  something  of 
their  conversation.  He  was  so  thunderstruck 
that  he  could  not  stir,  could  not  remember  that 
it  was,  perhaps,  indelicate  to  listen.  As  for  the 
savant,  he  cared  not  a  rush  about  the  indelicacy ; 
he  wanted  to  hear,  and  meant  to  do  so. 

The  conversation  was  about  like  this. 

'<  It  is  just  as  well  Nod  Masters  can't  look 
back,"  said  one, 

"  It  was  a  fool  of  a  will,  anyhow,"  replied  the 
other.  "  But  Masters  was  always  rather  soft, 
though  a  good  enough  fellow  in  the  mun." 

The  savant  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  ex* 
presaly  to  cbuckle. 

«  Well,  at  this  rate,"  said  the  first,  **  the  law- 
yers will  get  more  of  the  money  than  anybody 
else.  In  the  beginning  the  cousins  fought  with 
the  step-mother.  Now  Celiacs  husband  is  fight- 
ing about  her  share,  and  Tom  and  Fenton  nearly 
came  to  blows  lost  week.*' 

'*  It's  my  opinion  the  governess  is  the  only 
decent  one  in  the  lot,"  observed  the  second. 
"  She  sticks  to  the  charge  of  the  children,  be- 
cause Ned  wished  it ;  out  she  has  a  bad  time. 
Her  mother  told  me,  three  months  ago,  that  Mrs. 
Masters  had  cut  down  her  salary  to  nothing,  tell- 
ing her  that  if  she  did  not  think  she  had  already 
robbed  (sweet  word,  eh  ?)  herself  and  the  chil- 
dren sufficiently,  she  had  better  leave.^' 

"  Ah,  ha  I"  muttered  the  savant.  *<  That  is  the 
little  girl  who  did  not  feel  enough  when  the  vdll 
was  read— ja,  ja !"  and  he  chuckled  like  an  old 
Mephistopheles. 

**  Marian  and  her  aunt  always  get  on  weQ/' 
was  the  next  remark. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  genuinely  fond  of  one 
another.     Poor  Marian  I" 

"Nonsense!"  came  tJie  retort.     "  If  she  will 
make  a  fool  of  herself,  she  must." 
A  few  speeches,  unaudible,  then  followed. 
**  As  for  Howard  Fenton,  he  has  no  more  heart 
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than  a  stone.     At  his  weakest,  Ned  Masters  was 
worth  twentj  of  him." 

The  speakers  left  the  hox.  The  savant  watch- 
ed Edward  in  silence.  The  joung  man's  face 
had  cleared  again. 

"  Did  you  hear  ?"  he  said,  eagerly.  "  My  poor 
Marian  V* 

*<  What  did  they  mean  by  her  making  a  fool 
of  herself?**  asked  the  savant,  an  odd  expression 
brightening  his  eyes. 

**  They  meant  that  she  was  a  fool  to  waste  her 
life  mourning  for  me,'*  said  Edward.  **  And  those 
are  friends  I'* 

i(  a_oh  1  Ach,  mien  Oott!  That  was  what  they 
meant  1"  exclaimed  ^e  savant,  In  a  voice  as  odd 
as  his  look  had  been  a  moment  before. 

"  Of  course  it  was." 

**  Of  course  it  was  I"  echoed  the  savant,  and 
lighted  his  pipe. 

Edward  was  eager  to  go  out  to  his  house,  about 
an  hour's  drive  from  town.  It  had  at  first  been 
decided  that  he  should  send  some  intimation  of 
his  return,  but  this  conversation  rendered  him 
too  restless  to  wait  for  that.  Once  in  the  car- 
riage, he  rushed  into  the  highest  spirits.  He 
cared  little  what  Tom  and  his  cousins  might  have 
done,  Marian  still  loved  him;  so  did  his  mother. 
As  for  the  storiee  in  regard  to  the  latt^s  ill- 
treatment  of  the  governess,  he  did  not  believe 
one  word  of  them,  as  they  were  easily  disposetii  of. 

**  And,  really,"  he  sfud,  '<yoa  could  not  ex- 
pect a  set  of  young  fellows  to  go  on,  grieving  for- 
ever.   As  for  Celia,  she  was  always  a  goose." 

The  Professor  at  length  made  him  perceive 
that  it  would  be  positively  dangerous  to  present 
himself  too  suddenly  at  the  house;  he  might 
nearly  kill  his  mother  and  Marian.  They  must 
go  to  work  very  cautiously.  It  was  not  an  every- 
day occuzrence  for  a  man  to  be  dead  almost  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  then  come  to  life,  without 
so  much  as  sending  a  telegram  from  the  other 
world,  to  announce  his  return ! 

They  left  the  carnage  at  an  inn  of  a  viUage 
near  the  mansion,  and  took  a  path  through  the 
fields,  which  led  them  into  the  shrubberies.  It 
was  late  in  May,  and  the  evening  was  warm  and 
pleasant.  The  soft  gray  of  twilight  spread  about 
as  Edwsrd  Masters  once  more  stood  In  his  garden. 

dose  to  a  pretty  arbor  they  stopped  to  con- 
sult. The  savant  was  to  go  first  into  the  house, 
and  break  the  wonderftil  news  as  best  he  might. 
The  ilunilyaU  knew  him.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  voices  Teacbed  them  from  the  arbor — bitter 
sobs  and  weeping.  Edward  recognized  little 
Hilda's  tones,  crying, 

**  What  shall  I  do?  How  can  I  let  you  go, 
dear,  dear  Oracle  ?" 


And  the  governess's  tremulous  voice  an- 
swered, 

**  My  dariing,  it  must  be.  Tour  mother  has 
decided,  and  we  must  stfbmit.  Try  to  be  a  good 
girl,  and  remember  that  I  love  you  deariy." 

"  Oh,  what  would  Edward  say  ?"  sobbed  the 
child.  "You  were  to  stay  with  me — that  was 
his  command.  Oh,  Oracle,  Oracle,  they  have 
all  forgotten  him,  except  you  and  me !" 

**  Hush,  my  dear !     You  must  not  say  that.'* 

"  It  is  true,  though.*' 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not." 

"Yes,  it  is  I    Why,  even  mamma " 

« Hilda  I  Hilda!"  broke  hi  Miss  Maynard, 
gently.     "  Your  Tnamma  loved  him " 

"Then  she  oughtn't  to  be  going  to  parties 
when  he  has  only  been  dead  a  little  over  a  year; 
and  they  all  to  take  off  black  three  months  ago, 
and  pretend  that  it  was  on  account  of  CcUa's 
marriage  I" 

The  small  maid,  a  creature  of  twelve,  whom 
delicate  health  had  rendered  precocious  and  wo- 
manly, so  far  as  the  development  of  her  mind 
was  concerned,  received  a  mild  but  severe  lecture 
upon  the  wickedness  of  judging  her  elders. 

"  I  can' t  help  it  I"  she  sobbed.  "  It  is  awful ! 
And  now  for  mamma  to  send  you  away  I  I  wish 
I  could  die,  and  go  to  Edward !  Oh,  Oracle,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  ^e  can  bo  dead ! 
I  dreamed,  only  last  night,  that  he  hod  come 
back.*' 

'*  So  did  I,  dear,'*  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  governess  was  weeping,  too. 

"  Once,"  pursued  Hilda,  *'  I  dreamed  that  he 
was  here  again,  and  that  it  was  you  he  was  to 
marry." 

"Silly  little  dreamer  I"  returned  Miss  May- 
nard, and  tried  to  laugh,  but  her  voice  was  very 
tremulous. 

"Oracle,**  said  the  child,  "I  should  like  to 
tell  you  something.  You  are  going  away.  Ob, 
what  shall  I  do !  To  think  that  it  may  be  years 
and  years  before  we  meet  I  California  is  so 
for '* 

"  What  do  you  want  to  tell  me  dear  ?" 

"  You  will  not  be  angry  ?  But — ^but — I  know 
you  copied  that  large  photograph  mamma  baa ; 
and — and,  one  night,  when  I  was  ill,  and  you 
sat  up  with  me,  I  heard  you  praying.  You  are 
not  angry,  Oracle?" 

"No,  dear,  I  am  not  angry,"  the  governess 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  unearthly  sweetness  and 
padence.  ' *  Edward  is  in  heaven  now,  and  knows 
what  I  did  not  myself  know  until  the  news  of  his 
death  came  to  me.  It  will  only  be  a  closer  bond 
between  us  two,  my  darling,  your  telling  me 
this.    I  am  glad  you  know." 
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Then  there  was  a  brief  silence.  Presently, 
Miss  Majnard  said, 

"  We  must  go  in  now ;  it  is  getting  late.  Be- 
sides, the  wedding-cards  haye  come,  and  your 
mamma  left  me  a  long  list  of  names  to  fill  in/* 

**  How  can  Marian  marry  Howard  Fenton  ?*' 
exclaimed  Hilda.    <*  I  do  so  detest  that  man." 

"Don't  say  that  dear.  Edward  loved  him. 
Marian  told  me  only  yesterday  that  the  first 
reason  for  her  being  attracted  toward  him  was 
because  he  had  shared  her  grief;  had  appreeiated 
Edward  as  thoroughly  and  warmly  as  she  did." 

<*  Please,  don't  talk  about  that  I"  cried  Hilda, 
impatiently.    "I  don't  believe  it." 

«  Marian  is  a  good  girl,"  Miss  Maynard  said. 
*<8he  means  always  to  do  what  is  exactly  right." 
**  A  good  girl,  when  next  week  she  is  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Howard  Fenton  I  Pah  1  It  makes 
me  sick.  Positively,  though  I  miss  him  more 
every  day,  I  am  glad  Edward  died,  rather  than  \ 
have  had  him  live  to  learn  that  Marian  was  a 
beauty,  and  nothing  else.  Nature,"  pursued  the 
young  disseotionist,  in  a  disdainful  tone,  **  spent 
BO  much  time  over  her  face,  that  she  had  no  lei* 
sure  to  give  her  a  souL" 
The  two  were  gone. 

**  Ackf  man  GoUT*  exclaimed  the  savant. 
"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  wish  that  I  had 
a  daughter,  and  that  the  small  Hilda  were  she." 
Then  he  remembered  Edward,  and  what  he  must 
be  suffering.  "My  boy!"  he  fairly  groaned 
with  an  emotion  of  which  one  would  have  hardly 
believed  him  capable.    "  My  poor  boy  I" 

"Never  mind,"  interrupted  Edward,  cheer- 
fully. "  If  ghosts  will  come  back,  they  must  take 
the  consequences." 

The  savant  stared  at  him,  turned  him  round 
three  times,  as  if  executing  some  magic  rite; 
stared  again,  and  cried, 

"  Tou  are  not  broken-hearted?'* 
"  I  wish  Mrs.  Fenton  joy,"  he  replied.    "  Look 
here,  professor.    The  old  life  seems  like  a  dream  1 
I  believe  I  did  die.     I  believe  my  soul  did  go 
away  and  come  back." 

"  So  do  I,"  returned  the  savant ;  "  and  I  always 
have,  and  always  shall,  though  it  sounds  as  if 
I  was  as  mad  as  a  whole  Bedlam  to  say  so. 
But,  never  mind.  We  are  here  on  earth,  at  all 
events.  The  question  is,  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  now?" 

"  Go  back  to  town ;  send  for  my  lawyer ;  find 
.  out  how  my  returning  to  existence  (what  an  in- 
discretion it  is,  by  the  way  I    I  fed  quite  guilty) 
can  be  rendered  least  a  misfortune,  pecuniarily, 
to  any  dear^  loving  friends  and  relations.'* 
"Tou  must  not  judge  them  too  harshly/' 
"I  don't.    No  fear  of  that.    They  have  only 


acted  in  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity. I  should  probably  have  done  just  tlie 
same  had  the  cases  been  reversed.** 

The  Doctor  stood  still  for  an  instant,  then 
clapped  his  hands,  then  danced  a  jig,  and  was 
only  restored  to  his  senses  by  dropping  his 
meerschaum  pipe  out  of  his  x>ocket,  and  snfiTer- 
ing  untold  agonies  in  a  moment,  for  fear  the 
priceless  treasure  might  be  broken.  When  he 
had  picked  up  his  idol,  and  found  it  unii^aredy 
he  exclaimed, 

"  Ah,  ha !  The  little  girl  who  did  not  feel— ^^/a  / 
Who  could  not  cry  and  do  threaticals  ?  A  hard- 
hearted young  monster— ;;a,  /si"  Then  he  added , 
in  a  voice  of  sudden  ferocity,  "  Are  you  a  perfect 
fool,  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not,'*  said  Edward.'* 
"  Qood  r*  ejaculated  the  savant,  slapping  him 
;  on  the  back.     "  Now  let*s  get  to  town  as  fast 
as  we  can.     I  could  eat  another  sausage  1" 

They  returned  to  the  city.  Edward  sent  for 
his  lawyer.  The  fact  of  his  being  alive  once  ad- 
mitted and  gotten  over,  they  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. Certain  Nevada  lands  which  Edward  owned, 
had  recently  greatly  risen  in  value;  they  held 
silver  and  gold,  and  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  sell  to  a  mining  company.  The  extra  money, 
joined  to  the  sum  the  savant  had  made  for  him 
in  India,  would  enable  him  to  bestow  a  comforta- 
ble fortune  on  his  step-mother,  give  Marian  a 
goodly  marriage  portion,  and  aid  the  others  as 
muoh  as  it  might  be  wise  to  do. 
"  Fool  1"  cried  the  savant 
"Unheard  oft"  pronounced  the  lawyer. 
"  A  returned  ghost  must  not  make  himself  too 
unpleasant,"  said  Edward,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
The  task  of  announcing  his  re-appearance  on 
earth  to  his  flamily  and  iHends  was  confided  to 
the  lawyer,  who  set  about  it  early  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  serene  satisfkction  which  delighted 
the  savant. 

At  first,  Mrs.  Masters  would  not  believe  the 
story;  the  cousins  were  quite  outrageous,  de- 
dared  the  claimant  an  imposter,  and  threatened 
a  law-Buit,  but  they  aU  fiuished  by  ciediting  the 
tale.  Then  Marian  had  hysterics— very  excusa- 
bly, I  think,  though,  as  a  rule,  I  am  not  in  flbvor 
of  the  malady— but  she  had  to  oome  out  d  them 
unaided,  for  the  rest  were  too  busy  to  noticfe  her, 
she  Aoi  being  one-half  the  imporftanee  in  their 
eyes  that  she  had  been  on  the  previous  day. 
Finally,  eveiybody  disoovered  that  a  good  deal 
of  money  would  still  fall  to  everybody,  and  they 
all  tried  to  be  glad  thai  Edward  was  alive. 

The  next  evening  he  and  the  savant  went  up 
to  the  country-house.  Hilda  met  them  in  the 
hall. 
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<*  I  was  not  suTprised,"  she  said,  as  soon  as 
she  oould  talk  coherently,  '*  I  never  believed  you 
were  dead.  I  was  sure,  if  joa  had  been,  that 
you  would  have  come  back  to  see  Gracie  and 
me." 

Marian  had  a  fresh  attack  of  spasms,  was 
brought  to,  and  heard  Edward  congratulating  her. 

**  Fenton  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,'*  said 
he.  **  Marian,  I  am  awftilly  glad  I  was  drowned  I 
I  never  oould  have  made  yon  half  so  happy  as 
he  will.  You  are  exactly  suited  to  one  another." 

The  savant  unconsciously  stood  on  one  foot, 
and  waved  his  left  leg  in  the  air,  so  delighted 
was  he  with  the  close  of  the  speech. 

"Let  me  be  first  to  offer  my  wedding-gifl," 
continued  Edward,  He  pulled  a  jewel-case  from 
his  pocket,  aAd  displayed  a  parure  of  diamonds 
so  magnificent  that  Marian  nearly  fkinted,  and 
the  savant  settled  his  left  pedal  extremity  on  the 
floor,  and  muttered,  audibly, 

"Fool!" 

Then  Edward  turned  to  his  step-mother,  and 
said, 

"  Where  is  Miss  Maynard?  My  little  Hilda 
has  already  told  me  of  all  her  goodness  during 
the  dear  child's  illness.     I  want  to  thank  her." 

But  the  governess  had  been  sent  away  that 
morning  before  the  lawyer  arrived  with  his  as- 
tonishing revelations.  Mrs.  Masters  did  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances— told  the  truth;  showing  thereby  that 
she  possessed  some  heart,  and  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense. 

"  I  treated  the  girl  like  a  brute,"  said  she. 
«'  Edward,  the  money  was  a  curse  to  all  of  us  1 


Your  being  saved  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
our  souls ;  we  should  certainly  have  lost  them 
otherwise." 

There  was  talk  (originating  with  Marian,  and 
filtering  through  her  aunt,)  of  putting  off  the 
wedding  for  awhile. 

"  Not  to  he  thought  of!"  pf^nounoed  Edward. 

"  It  seems  so  indelicate  1"  sighed  Mrs.  Masters. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  returned  Edward,  he  was 
goodness  itself  to  her,  but  he  never  called  her 
mother  again,  "  my  spirit  would  have  been  sup- 
posed by  you  all  to  be  rejoicing  over  Marian's 
Ik^piness.  How  oan  it  be  indelicate  for  me  to 
do  so  in  mortal  shape  ?" 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

The  wedding  took  place  the  following  week. 
Grace  Maynard  was  present.  Mrs.  Masters  went 
herself  to  town  to  beg  the  ex-governess  to  gratify 
tjiem  all  by  coming. 

After  the  bride  and  groom  had  departed,  Ed- 
ward and  Grace  chanced  to  find  themselves,  for 
an  instant,  in  the  garden.  He  seized  her  hand, 
and  said,  abruptly, 

"  I  have  been  dead,  and  have  come  back  to 
life.  I  am  all  alone.  I  love  you.  Will  you  help 
me  to  get  accustomed  to  earth  once  more?" 

Half  an  hour  later,  Hilda  danced  out  of  the 
shrubberies,  and  rushed  up  to  them. 

"  I  haven't  heard  a  syllable,"  cried  she,  "  but 
I  dreamed  last  night  how  it  would  be !  Do  let 
me  kiss  you  both  t" 

Always,  after  that,  for  she  Insisted  upon  living 
in  their  house,  they  professed  a  great  respect  for 
Hilda's  dreams,  and,  among  themselves,  always 
called  her  the  "  LiTn:.s  Prophbtiss." 
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Daxst  Bkll,  aweet  Daisy  Bell  1 
In  jon  cottage  by  the  mill, 

Pare  and  lovely  did  she  dwell, 
Dnuning  not  of  iU ; 

Full  of  brightneoi,  full  of  song, 

Tripped  her  happy  days  along, 
Orer  dale  and  hill. 

Daisy  Bell,  sweet  Daisy  Bell  I 
JoyoQS  as  the  summer  hours. 

Loving  shine  and  shade,  as  well 
As  her  garden  flowers; 

Training  Tinee  i^ut  the  door. 

Till  they  ran  the  cottage  o*er. 
Kissing  off  the  showers. 

Daisy  Bell,  sweet  Daisy  Bell  I 
Summer  smiled,  and  passed  away; 

On  her  life  a  ahadow  fell. 
Darkening  every  day ; 


An  her  Idols  diaaged  to  dntt, 
And  her  dilld-like  lUth  and  trust 
Seemed  as  false  as  they. 

Daisy  BeU,  sweet  Dai^y  BeU  1 
Seldom  now  we  hear  her  name; 

Trusting  much,  and  loving  well. 
Till  the  spoiler  came ; 

Bound  lier  heart  his  toils  he  wov«, 

In  the  holy  name  of  love. 
Scorching  like  a  flame. 

Daisy  Bell,  sweet  Daisy  Bell  I 
In  thy  sadncMB  and  thy  blight, 

Holier  love  and  &ith  may  dwell, 
Hidden  (h>m  our  sight; 

Some  time  sorrow's  cloudy  palt, 

RifU>d  fVom  thy  soul  wiU  fUl, 
Letting  out  the  Ugbt. 
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Da.   Thohias  Gbotfbht   MiYJipa.  sat  in  his 

office,  in  one  of  our  great  western  cities,  with  a 
letter  before  him.  "  My  father's  hand/'  he  said, 
and  opened  the  letter  and  read : 

Mt  Deab  Bot  : — In  my  last,  written  from 
Naples,  I  informed  you  that  I  should  soon  marry. 
I  have  married.  Tou  wish  to  know  something  of* 
my  wife.  That  is  natural.  She  is  an  American ; 
was  a  widow.  Husband's  name  was  Blake.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Folsome— Floy  Folsome.  Tou 
hare  heard  of  the  Folsomes,  of  Virginia?  An  old 
family,  and  a  good  one.  Floy  is  very  young,  and 
very  fair.  Has  one  child,  a  daughter.  Floy  has 
brought  me  a  yery  solid  fortune.  Her  child  is 
also  very  comfortably  provided  for.  I  met  Floy 
in  Berlin ;  joined  her  party ;  traveled  with  her 
a  month ;  married  her  in  Florence.  We  imme- 
diately sailed  for  home ;  landed  at  New  Tork  on 
Friday,  and  to-day  (Sunday)  I  write  this  fVom 
my  wife's  country-place.  Now,  my  dear  boy, 
Utke  a  holiday,  and  come  and  see  us.  Floy  says 
you  must.  She  is  very  anxious  to  see  you. 
**  Affectionately,  your  father, 

"J.  S.  Maynkr." 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  a  week  later,  he  was 
set  down  at  the  gate  of  "my  wife's  country- 
place,"  in  full  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  counties  of  Virginia. 
I  "Heyl*'  muttered  Mr.  Qeoff,  as  he  alighted, 
*<  A  finer  place  than  I  had  expected,  even  I" 

"  Fine  place  I"  repeated  Geoff",  as  he  rang  the 
bell.     **  The  old  gentleman  is  in  luck.     Ah  I     Is 

my  fa — thcr "    And  Mr.  Qeoff  stood  bowing 

and  stammering  to  the  beautiful  vision,  which 
had  opened  the  door. 

"  I — ^er — beg  pardon  I"  stammered  Geoff  again. 
"  I  have  just  come,  and  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Mayncr." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  walk  in.  I  will  have  him  called," 
answered  the  richest  and  sweetest  of  voices. 
**  In  here,  if  you  please.  Jane,  tell  your  master 
there  is  a  gentleman  waiting  to  see  him." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Floy,"  wiid  the  colored  girl,  leav- 
ing them. 

"Miss  Floyl  Father's  wife  I  What  a  beau- 
tiftil  creature  I"  thought  the  dazed  Gooff. 

The  "  creature"  was  about  to  leave  him  alone. 

'*  I — excuse  me — I  think  y6u  don't  know  me." 
And  he  advanced  a  step  forward. 
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She  paused,  and  tunied  on  him,  coldly. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  do  net  recognize  you." 

"  I  am  Geoff  1"  he  exclaimed. 

To  his  surprise,  she  made  no  motion  whatever 
to  meet  him,  but  only  exclaimed,  with  a  little 
frigider  intonation,  and  a  slight  lifting  of  her 
eyebrows, 

"Sir  I" 

"I  am  Geoff  I"  more  desperately. 

"Indeed?" 

His  face  flamed  vividly.     He  stajhmered, 

"  I — I  mean,  madam,  I  am  my  father's  son. 
Oh,  Lord  I"  to  himself,  as  he  saw  a  faint  smile 
flickering  round  her  lips,  at  this  wise  remark. 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  turned  as  if  to  go. 

"  Wait  a  minute  I"  he  blundered  out.  "  I — I 
am  Geoffrey  Mayner.'* 

"  Oh  I"  she  cried,  "  that  is  it;"  and  smiling, 
she  held  out  her  hand.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

Geoff  grasped  the  hand. 

"And  have  you  no  other  welcome  for  me, 
mother  ?"  he  asked.  "  I  have  fallen  in  love  with 
you  already.  Won't  you  kiss  me?  Won't  yon 
kiss  your  student-son  ?" 

The  hand  was  quickly  withdrawn  from  his; 
the  eyes  swiftly  swept  his  face ;  the  blood  suf- 
f^ed  hers :  and  then  she  sank  to  a  chair,  and 
burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 

"Pray,  pardon  me,"  she  said,  at  last,  **if  I 
seem  rude,  Mr.  Mayner  ;  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
That  you  should  take  me  for  mamms,  and  call 
me  mother !"     And  slie  laughed  again. 

"I— what?" 

"  I  am — oh  !  I  am  Floy.  There  is  mamma. 
Mamma,  Dr.  Mayner  lias  been  calling  me  mother, 
and " 

"Asking  her  for  a  kiss,  which  he  didn't  get," 

joined  in  Geoff,  putting  a  brave  face  on  it,  as  all 

I  shy  men   do  when  driven  to  desperation,  and 

I  going  up  to  meet  his  father  and  Mrs.  Mayner,  as 

I  they  came  in. 

This  time  he  got  the  kiss;  and  he  consoled 
himself  by  philosophizing,  that  if  the  daughter 
had  declined  to  kiss  him,  he  had  done  the  next 
thing,  kissed  her  mother. 

"And  so  you  thought  I  had  married  little 
Floy  here  I"  said  his  father,  joining  in  the 
general  laugh. 

"Little  Floyl"  cried  Geoff,  glancing,  with  a 
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merry  twinkle  in  hU  eyes,  at  the  tall,  stylisli 
gill,  and  feeling  wondrously  at  home,  all  at  once, 
with  her.  *<  Why,  jou  wrote  me  that  she  waa  a 
child;  and,  acting  under  that  impression,  I 
Slowed  in  my  trunk  sondiy  packages  of  bonbons 
and  toj-books  for  this  little  sister  of  mine,  whom 
I  expected  to  sit  on  my  knee,  puU  my  mustache, 
and  discuss  the  pictures  with  me." 

"Ohr*  laughed  Floy— Floy  Blake.  "I  hare 
not  lost  my  taste  for  bonbons ;  and  as  for  the 
toy-books '* 

But  Geoff  interrupted  her. 

*  Shall  we  carry  out  the  programme,  and  dis- 
cuss the  pictures,  in  the  way  I  have  said,  a  la 
big  brother  and  little  sister  V* 

*'  And  as.  to  the  toy-books,  we  shall  find  a  use 
fbr  them,"  she  finished,  taking  no  notice  of 
Geoff's  question. 

And  thus  Geoff  began  his  holiday  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  during 
those  swift  summer  days.  Oh,  ye  denisens  of 
city  stores  and  offices,  does  there  neyer  come  to 
you  a  dream  of  a  soft  summer  gone ;  a  dream 
of  rest,  and  freedom,  and  idleness ;  a  dream  that 
once  was  not  all  a  dream,  but  the  sweetest,  and 
swiftest,  and  soothingest  of  realities?  Perhaps 
there  are  some  of  you  whose  dream  is  like  Geoff's 
was — a  dream  not  wholly  of  sunny  days  and 
mellow  skies,  but  of  the  sunny  ^es  and  the 
mellow  tones  of  a  fair,  £rcah  woman ;  of  long, 
languid  hours,  and  hours  glad,  and  happy,  and 
songful,  that  drift  away^  never  to  be  forgotten, 
with  such  a  companion.  Perhaps  you  were  poor 
as  pur  Geoff  was,  and  she,  she,  the  fiurest,  and 
purest,  and  best  of  women«  in  your  eyes,  was  an 
heiress,  whom  you  dared  to  think  of  but  in 
secret.  Ah  I  can  you  not  recoil  how,  many  «nd 
many  a  time,  that  thought,  with  its  sable  wings 
of  shadows,  floated  over  your  little  Eden  in  those 
summer  days,  and,  for  the  time  being,  cast  you 
in  gloom  and  bitterness?  And  then,  when  your 
Isare  of  absence  Lad  expired,  and  the  day  had 
oome,  and  the  hour,  when  you  must  leaye  all 
these  things,  don't  you  remember  what  a  leaden 
hue  the  world  took  en,  and  what  a  leaden  heart 
was  under  your  vest,  as  you  turned  your  ihce, 
with  a  sigh,  back  to  the  dreary  town  ? 

Such  were  Geoff  Mayner's  feelings  at  the  end 
of  that  fortnight  in  summer,  as  he  pressed  Floy 
Blake's  hand  farewell,  with  that  hopeless  look,  and 
simple,  dreamy  *  ♦  Good-by .' '  That  wsa  stl ;  not  a 
word  more.  He  felt  that  he  would  have  die4  rather 
than  say,  what  he  would  have  liked  so  much  to 
say,  "  May  I  write  to  you  ?"  And  all  the  more, 
because  she  was  his  fSither's  step^daughter.  For 
what  would  the  world  say  ?  It  would  call  him  a 
fortune-hunter,  and  no  explanation  would  suffice. 


Back,  again,  to  his  litUe  dusty  office  ;  back  to 
the  old  life,  which  had  lost  iu  brightneas  and 
ease,  went  Geoff.  So  the  days  glided  on,  the 
anUunn  passed,  and  Christmas  came.  And  with 
ChriBtmas  came  an  urgent  letter  &om  his  fhther 
and  mother,  insisting  that  he  should  spend  the 
holidays  with  them.  But  he  looked  in  Tun  foi 
a  message  fh)m  Floy.  "  Had  she  asked  me,'*  he 
said,  *<  I  could  not  have  resisted.  Well,  it  is 
best  as  it  is.  I  have  now  no  temptation  to  risk 
being  called  a  fortune-hunter.  Evidently  she 
never  thinks  of  me."  But  Geoff,  so  contradic- 
tory is  human  nature,  was  none  the  happier  for 
coming  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Geoff  then  proceeded  to  « decline,  with 
many  thanks,"  the  invitation.  "  He  was  too 
busy  to  leave,"  he  said. 

The  months  were  on  toward  the  summer  again. 
Mr.  Mayner,  8r.,  was  not  a  very  regular  corres- 
pondent. Mrs.  Mayner  wrote  more  frequently. 
But  between  them  both,  Geoff  never  heard  much 
of  Floy  Blake.  *'  Fh>y  is  well ;"  "  Floy  is  quite 
a  belle,"  and  such  bits  as  these  were  about  all 
the  information  he  had  relative  to  that  young  lady. 
<*  Confound  Floy!"  he  would  sometimes  ex- 
claim. Then  he  would  go  off  into  dream-land  : 
and  end  by  kissing  the  letter,  somewhere  near 
the  word  Floy.  Tlien  he  would  say,  **what  a 
fool  I  am,"  and  throw  the  letter  in  the  fire. 

At  last,  one  day  in  July,  came  a  letter  from 
his  father.  "Geoff,"  it  said,  "I  write  once 
more  to  ask  you  to  come  down,  if  only  for  a 
week  or  two,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  suspect  we 
are  about  to  lose  Floy."  (l^ere  was  a  noibc 
like  the  crumpling  of  letter-paper  in  somebody's 
hand.)  "  John  Creery,  whom  you  met  last  sum- 
mer, has  been  hanging  round  Floy  for  some 
months.  She  has  never  said  anything  on  the 
subject  to  me  or  your  mother,  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  she  will  have  him ;  and  I  know  John  i^ 
crazy  about  her." 

Geoff  jumped  up  from  his  desk.  "  I  will  go  I" 
he  exclaimed,  with  unwonted  emphssis.  "  I 
will  I  There's  no  harm  now  1  I  will  see  her, 
and  hear  her  voice  1  She  will  never  know  I  No 
one  wUl  ever  know  I  I'll  stay  just  a  little  while, 
and  then — I'll  leave  her  with  Creery,  and — and, 
come  back  1     Yes,  I'll  go  i" 

And  go  he  did.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  au- 
other  summer  afleornoou,  that  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  gables  among  the  trees.  But  Geoff  wh!$ 
not  looking  at  the  gables,  nor  the  trees.  Was 
npi  that  a  skirt  among  the  shrubbery  ¥  A  skin 
and  a  woman,  with  the  shining  hair  and  matcL- 
less  form  he  knew  so  well?  Ah,  Geoff,  why  do 
you  strain  your  eyes  so  eagerly  ?  AVhy  does  your 
breath  quicken  ?     Is  it  possible  that  you  haven't. 
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conquered  that  old  weakneBS  ?  Shall  a  woman's  | 
dress,  or  figure  thus  affeot  you  ?  But  stop,  look 
agsin  I  There  is  something  else  there.  Yes!  a  gen-! 
tieman  is  fastening  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  1 
and  bowing  very  low  orer  the  shining  hair  and  | 
weU-known  form.  The  wearer  comes  toward  the 
gate  and  through  it. 

"Why,  how  are  you,  Mayner,  old  fellow? 
Glad  to  have  you  with  us,  again,"  cries  John 
Creery,  seizing  Geoff's  hand,  and  squeezing  it 
with  great  vigor. 

"  How'dy'  ?'*  drawls  Geoff,  a  little  absently,  a 
little  gruffly ;  and  thereupon  leaves  Mr.  Creery, 
and  goes  toward  the  figure  among  the  shrubbery. 
**  The  scamp's  left  a  fine  color  on  her  cheeks," 
muttered  Geoff,  as  he  neared  the  rosy,  half-smi- 
ling woman.     "  Jupiter !  ain't  she  glorious !" 

She  came  forward  to  meet  him,  extending  her 
hand,  which  he  merely  touched,  though  he  felt 
as.  if  he  could  crush  it  in  his  own  ;  and  again  he 
heard  the  voice  he  had  dreamed  of  for  a  year. 

**  Oh,  Geoff,  how  glad  mother  and  father  will 
be  to  see  you !"  They  were  brother  and  sister, 
you  know,  and  had  always  called  each  other 
Geoff  and  Floy. 

"Well,  Floy,  I  don't  suppose  anybody  here 
cared  much  to  see  me.  And,  perhaps,  I  did  not 
desire  much  to  come  myself.  " 

"  You  should  have  staid  at  home,  then,"  said 
Floy,  with  a  little  pout,  but  looking  somewhat 
puzzled,  yet,  ah,  so  bewitching  and  tempting. 

"  Brothers  are  sometimes  in  the  way,"  retorted 
Geoff,  half  gruffly, 

•*  That  depends "  answered  Floy,  her  color 

growing  a  little  deeper. 

"  I  say,  Floy,  I  met  him  1"  said  Geoff,  despe- 
rately. 
"Whom?" 
"  Him," 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Creery  ?  I  thought  you  treated 
him  rather  coldly,"  she  said,  sententiously. 

"  Did  you  ?  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been 
more  demonstrative,  if  not  foir  his  sake,  for  some 
one  else's.    Ah?" 

"  You  are  very  mysterious.  But,  come  up  to 
the  house.  Your  father  is  expecting  yon,"  and 
Floy  led  the  way. 

Geoff  had  gone  down  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  two  weeks.  But  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  after  his  arrival,  he  suddenly  de- 
clared, over  his  muffins, 

"  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  city  to-morrow." 
"What?     Dear  me  I"   cried   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mayner,  respectively. 

"  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  city  to-mor- 
row," he  repeated,  stoically. 

"The  boy  is  crazy.    What  has  happened?" 


cried  his  lather  and  mother,  in  chorus.  But  Flo} 
said  nothing.  He  looked  up  at  her,  and  met  her 
eyes,  surveying  him  complacently,  over  the  cup 
from  which  she  was  sipping. 

"  Ichabod  is  joined  to  his  city  idols,"  remark- 
ed that  young  person,  nodding  her  head  sagely ; 
and  soon  after  she  went  out  among  her  flowers. 

This  cool  indifference  almost  drove  him  insane. 
He  was  firm,  in  consequence,  to  every  entreaty 
of  his  parents.  He  would  return  to-morrow,  he 
said,  resolutely.  The  truth  was,  he  could  no 
longer  endure  her  indifference  to  himself. 

That  afternoon  he  was  wandering  about,  rest- 
lessly, among  the  trees,  in  the  park.  Floy  was 
visiting  a  neighbor.  At  last  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  rustic  settee  which  stood  under  one  of 
the  trees.  Presently  the  gate,  near  by,  opened. 
He  looked  round  quickly.     It  was  Creery. 

John  Creery  was  the  last  person  he  wanted  to 
see  just  then.  He  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  swung 
himself  up  among  the  boughs  of  the  tree  above 
the  settee — a  huge  oak.  There  he  concealed  him- 
self, and  watched.  Creery  passed  on  to  the  hooae. 
Geoff  knew  whom  he  wanted  to  see.  After  a 
little,  Creery  cam«  back,  looking  disappointed. 
When  he  was  opposite  the  settee,  he  stopped  a 
second,  then  whirled  round,  and  came  straight 
toward  it.  He  sat  down,  drew  out  a  note-book, 
wrote  on  one  of  the  pages,  tcre  it  out,  folded  it, 
wrote  on  it  again,  placed  it  on  the  settee,  arose, 
and  left 

Geoff  looked  down  at  the  note.  There  it  lay. 
He  could  read  the  direction,  written  in  a  bold, 
plain  hand—"  Miss  Floy  Blake."  "  Just  as  I 
thought,'*  muttered  Geoff.  "Wonder  if  this  is 
their  rendezvous  and  depositary  of  billet-doux. 
Nice  arrangement  I" 

Just  then  the  gate  clicked  again.  Creery  had 
left  a  little  to  soon ;  for  it  was  Floy,  walking 
listlessly  toward  the  house,  her  hat  swinging  in 
her  hand,  her  eyes  bent  toward  the  ground. 
She,  too,  turned  tc  the  settee.  Beaching  it,  ehe 
flung  herself  absently  upon  it,  while  the  fahiteBt 
of  little  weary  sighs  floated  up  to  Geoff. 

There  she  sat,  looking  very  tired,  one  elbow 
;  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  settee,  her  cheek  lying 
;  in  her  palm,  gazing  out  toward  the  golden  west. 
;  Another  sigh,  and  something  that  seemed  to 
Geoff  like  a  dew-drop,  fell  from  her  cheek  to  the 
;  grass  below.  She  arose  as  if  to  go.  Then,  evi- 
dently fbr  the  first  time,  she  saw  the  note. 

With  a  little  start,  she  stooped  and  took  it. 
I  Her  hand  trembled  perceptibly  as  she  hastily 
;  opened  and  read  it.  Geoff  saw  the  glowing  color 
;  rise  rapidly  to  her  face.  He  heard  a  fWnt ,  happy 
I  exclamation ;  then  she  buried  her  fhce  in  her 
I  hands.    Presently  she  looked  up  again,  and  rea^ 
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the  note  over ;  read  and  read,  erer  so  long ;  then  ) 
she  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  after  that  rested  5 
her  cheek  upon  it,  looking  again,  with  a  glad  | 
glow  in  her  eyes,  toward  the  golden  west. 

Geoff's  &ce  was  very  white — almost  stem. 
*'  How  she  loves  him  I"  he'muttered  between  his 
teeth.  "  A  saint,  a  god,  is  not  worthy  of  such 
love  as  that." 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  mood,  he  clenched  his 
hand,  and  straightened  himself  up  rigidly,  there* 
by  striking  his  hat  against  an  OTerhanging  limb. 
The  next  instant  the  hat  had  fallen  at  Floy's  feet, 
arousing  her  abruptly  from  her  reveries. 

She  sprang  from  the  settee,  and  looked  up  into 
tii0  tree,  with  a  firightened  expression  in  the 
hitherto  dreamy  eyes.  But  when  she  discoTered 
Geoff,  her  face  grew  rosy  again,  and  she  cried,  a 
little  spasmodically,  but  with  a  wreath  of  smiles, 
'  Oh,  Geoff  I  Is  it  you  f  How  you  firightened 
me  I" 

Geoff  looked  eonscience-smitten,  but  stammered 
out,  with  a  forced  laugh, 

"  J— er — ^I  was  waiting  for  you  to  leave.  That 
is— er Well,  I  may  oome  down  now  ?*' 

She  nodded  her  head,  and  smiled.  Oeoff  slid 
from  the  oak,  and  picdced  up  his  hat. 

Then  there  was  an  embarrassing  silence. 

**  Let's  sit  down,"  at  last  broke  out  Geoff,  des- 
perately. 

They  sat  down. 

There  was  another  terribly  embarrassing  si- 
lence. 

Floy  was  still  very  rosy,  and,  seemingly,  very 
well  contented,  though  she  did  look  as  if  she  ex- 
pected Geoff  to  say  something.  But  Geoff  only 
pulled  his  mustache,  and  looked  out  of  sorts. 
After  awhile,  he  observed, 

*'  You  look  very  happy  about  something." 

<*  Do  I  ?"  she  said,  archly,  glancing  at  the  note 
in  her  hand. 

"  Ah  !"  continued  Geoff,  following  her  glance. 
"I  sec  you've  found  the  missive." 

*'  Yes,"  she  replied,  simply,  with  the  most 
mysterious  and  sweetest  of  smiles. 

**  Don't  you  intend  to  answer  it?" 

"  If  you  will  lend  me  your  pencil,'*  looking  up 


at  him  a  little  shyly,  but  with  such  an  unfothom- 
able,  tender  light  in  her  eyes. 

He  handed  her  the  pencil  moodily.  He  watched 
her,  moodily,  while  she  bent  over  the  paper  and 
wrote.  When  she  had  finished,  she  tore  off  her 
reply  from  the  body  of  the  note,  and  handed  the 
answer,  with  something  inexplicable  in  her  look 
and  manner,  to  Geoff. 

"What?"  exclaimed  that  astounded  young 
man.    "  You  want  tm  to  read  itT" 

"Of  course,"  answered  she,  a  little  startled 
and  surprised,  herself. 

He  took  it,  gritting  his  teeth.  It  was  only  two 
lines.  "  You  have  made  me  very  happy,  and  I 
answer  you,  Yes,  with  all  my  soul." 

Geoff  swore  silenily,  and  handed  it  back  to  her. 

'*Creery  is  a  lucky  fellow,"  he  said.  "Thanks 
fbr  your  confidence." 

"  Sir  I"  cried  Floy,  rising,  and  trembling,  and 
turning  a  little  pale. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  T"  cried 
Geoff,  and  he  also  rose,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  her  altered  manner. 

"Oh  I  oh  I"  And  bursting  into  tears,  Floy 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  walked 
rapidly  toward  the  hotise. 

"  Floy  I  Floy,  darling,  wait !"  cried  Geoff, 
following,  as  the  truth  dawned  suddenly  on  him. 
"  Can  it  be  f     Oh,  Floy,  give  me  the  note." 

She  flAng  it  to  him,  passionately. 

**  I  must  leave  to-morrow,  Floy,"  it  said.  "  I 
have  made  an  effort  to  see  you  this  afternoon, 
but  was  disappointed.  I  may  not  see  you  again 
before  I  leave.  And,  Floy,  I  cannot  go  away 
without  telling  you  how  I  love  you.  Floy,  dar- 
ling, may  I  come  back  for  you  ?  Leave  your 
answer  here,  and  I  will  find  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  I  pass  by.     Forever  yours,  J. 

"Oh,  Floy,  Floy,  is  it  possible  you  meant 
raeT'  springing  toward  her,  and  catching  her  in 
his  arms. 

When  they  came  to  explanations,  Geoff  asked, 

"  But,  Floy,  why  did  jod  think  I  wrote  the 
note?    There  is  not  a  'J*  in  my  name." 

"  Oh,  I  was  such  an  ignoramus !  I  thought  you 
were  named  Jeff — ^Thomas  Jefferson  Mayner." 
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BLUS-nsD,  herald  ofSprini;, 
FIa«h  through  the  woodlanda  gray ; 

Twitter,  and  whistle,  and  sing. 

Making  the  depths  to  ring, 
And  re-echo  thy  wildest  lay. 
Blue-bird. 


Poised  on  ttiy  boantiful  wing, 

Speediag  aUsr  on  thy  way ; 

Pleasant  the  tidings  ye  bring, 

Of  sQjDshine,  and  flowen,  and  Spring, 

To  hearts  In  the  shadows  to-day. 

Bine  bird. 
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[i:ntcn>d  according  to  Act  of  Coagreas,  in  the  year  1876,  by  MiM  Ann  Stephens,  in  the  Office  of   the  Ubruian  of 

Congrosfl,  at  Wae/hington,  D.  C] 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
The  boy,  Charles,  had  never  been  subjected  to 
severe  military  rule,  for,  though  a  swift  rider 
and  full  of  courage,  when  on  duty,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  youth  that  awoke  a  spirit  of  protec- 
tion in  the  brave  hearts  that  surrounded  him 
with  almost  tender  care.     Perhaps  this  feeling 
was  intensified  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  this 
youth  was  on  especial  favorite  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  whom  he  was  in  some  degree  re- 
lated ;  and  even  Lord  Howe  sometimes  relaxed 
his  stolid   dignity,   and    petted   the  handsome 
youth,  as  the  proudest  men  will  sometimes  take  ; 
weaker  and  brighter  beings  into  their  loves  be-  : 
cause  of  the  sunshine  they  bring. 

Next  to  a  girl-child,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
in  humanity  that  appeals  more  closely  to  a  brave 
heart  than  the  dawn  of  manhood  in  a  bright, 
ambitious,  innocent  boy,  who,  brave  as  a  lion, 
but  shy  from  inexperience,  carries  some  of  the 
attributes  of  girlhood  into  the  rougher  life  in 
which  sentiment  and  fancy  are  so  often  hardened 
into  power  or  discontent. 

Charles,  or  Cliarley,  as  this  lad  was  called 
among  those  who  loved  him  best,  though  bright 
as  a  young  eagle,  and  almost  reckless  in  his  in- 
experience, had  a  shy  sweetness  of  disposition, 
combined  with  quick  energy,  that  won  for  him  a 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-men,  which 
the  bravest  officer  in  the  army  could  never  have 
won  with  his  sword.  Everywhere  the  boy  was 
beloved  and  received  with  unconscious  tender- 
ness, though  he  was  wayward  at  times,  and  petu- 
lant as  a  girl  with  those  who  loved  him  best,  and 
whom  he  lovod  most  devotedly. 

After  that  fearful  adventure,  in  the  burning 
steeple,  the  lad  become  an  object  of  general  sym. 
pathy.  The  crowd  that  had  seen  him  surge  out 
from  those  flaming  timbers,  and  leap,  as  it  were, 
into  a  chaos  of  seething  elements,  threaded 
through  and  through  by  the  coils  of  a  single 
rope,  became  wild  in  their  admiration  of  the  he- 
roic act.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  mortal  dready 
the  awful  delirium  of  terror  that  forced  him  U) 
the  act,  but  made  a  hero  of  him  at  once,  and 
among  all  the  brilliant  officers  that  lighted  up  the 
streets  of  New  York  with  gold  and  scarlet,  this 
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one  lad  was  the  most  popular    and    the   most 
sought  after. 

But  Charles  eared  nothing  for  this.  In  fact, 
the  popularity  which  had  been  won  only  by  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  his  own  life,  sometizres 
made  him  laugh,  and  sometimee  brought  tears  to 
his  eyes — tears  of  self-pity  for  the  crouching, 
helpless  thing  he  had  been  till  the  voice  through 
thai  trumpet  aroused  him  to  a  mad  effort  for  life. 
For  weeks  after  this,  no  military  duty  whatever 
was  demanded  of  the  boy.  The  shock  he  had  re- 
ceived was  too  great  for  a  sudden  reaction,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  lad  seemed  to  have  changed 
in  his  very  nature  since  then  ;  a  sadness,  vague 
and  unaooountable,  even  to  himself,  settled  upon 
him,  and,  instead  of  seeking  excitement  in  tie 
gay  scenes  that  followed  the  presence  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  he  kept  within  doors,  or  wandered 
alone  out  into  the  open  fields  that  spread,  in  all 
their  rich  greenness,  over  the  island,  above  the 
square  in  which  the  City  Hall  now  stands. 

Beset  by  the  depressed  feelings  that  he  could 
not  himself  account  for,  the  lad  wandered  away 
from  the  city,  and,  finding  himself  on  the  wood- 
ed banks  of  the  East  River,  sat  down  where  the 
entangled  roots  of  a  great  oak  tree  formed  a  seat 
on  the  edge  of  a  rock  that  sloped  over  the  water, 
and,  in  a  sad,  dreamy  way,  watched  the  stream 
as  it  flowed  with  a  monotonous,  rushing  sound, 
toward  the  harbor. 

The  lad  was  young,  far  away  fipom  his  own 
oountry,  and  a  terrible  feeling  of  home-sicknesfl 
lay  upon  him. 

In  the  heart  of  a  city,  made  brilliant  by  con- 
quest, he  felt  quite  alone.  The  amusements  open 
to  officers  of  tried  valor  and  higher  rank,  were 
either  distasteful,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  bis 
waning  ambition.  Since  he  had  entered  the 
house  of  Mr.  Kingsford,  this  feeling  of  unrest 
had  been  strong  upon  him.  That  day,  as  he  sat 
with  his  great,  brown  eyes  fixed  on  the  flow  of 
the  water,  they  grew  sad  to  moumfulness,  and 
slowly  filled  with  tears. 

So  young,  so  full  of  life,  what  had  come  over 
the  boyf  He  was  alone,  and  did  not  seem 
ashamed  of  his  tears.  Had  the  shock  of  that 
awful  fire  quite  unmanned  him?  Or,  more  likely, 
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Still,  did  the  iendemeBs  and  paasioa  in  those 
eyes  spring  from  the  struggles  of  a  young  beftrt 
in  its  first  impetuous  love  for  some  femele»  older 
than  himself,  who  had  artfully  or  uneonsdously 
startled  the  boy  out  of  his  tranquil  youth,  by 
kindness,  perhaps  caresses,  that  in  perfect  man- 
hood he  might  hare  prayed  for  in  vain  ?  Had 
Rhoda  Clyde  ensnared  that  young  heart  with  the 
bewilderments  of  her  attentions?  Or,  had  he 
turned,  with  aspiring  love,  to  sweet  Grace  Kings- 
ford,  whose  gentle  nature  had  unconsciously 
aroused  the  first  passion  of  his  love? 

Andre  had  asked  himself  these  questions  many 
a  time,  within  the  last  five  days,  and  was,  an  we 
are,  incapable  of  answering  himsell 

Sometimes,  the  young  man,  whose  ezpeHenees 
in  society  had  been  brilliant,  would  smile  to  him- 
self at  the  idea;  but  observation  had  taught  him, 
as  it  has  most  of  ns,  that  youth,  in  its  first  aspi- 
rations  of  love,  looks  upward  and  forward,  pass- 
ing the  half-blown  buds  of  life  to  seise  upon  the 
red-leaved  roses.  Surely  the  boy  was  laboring 
under  the  depression  of  some'  immature  passion 
like  this.  But  the  object,  was  it  Bhoda  C3yde, 
or  Grace  Eingsford  7 

Andre  had  watched  ih9  boy  closely,  bat  ooold 
not  discover  this  secret  for  himself.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  sought  to  win  some  token  of  jealousy 
by  an  appearance  of  warm  interest  in  these  young 
ladies,  by  which  he  might  detect  the  oligect  of 
preference ;  but  even  there  he  was  at  firnlt.  "When 
he  devoted  himself  to  Rhoda,  in  that  graceful, 
worldly  way  that  challenges  reciprocity,  the  boy 
would  watch  him  with  some  anxiety  at  first,  then 
turn  away  with  a  curl  of  the  lip  that  had  more 
of  contempt  than  jealousy  in  it. 

Again,  when  the  lad  came  suddenly  into  the 
drawing-room,  one  day,  and  found  the  Major 
leaning  over  Grace  Kingsford,  as  if  some  unusual 
conversation  had  drawn  forth  the  finer  sympa- 
thies of  his  nature,  he  paused  suddenly  at  the 
door,  and  such  a  look  of  mournful  surprise  came 
over  his  face  that  his  young  guardian  was  al- 
most assured  that  the  sweeter  and  calmer  loveli- 
ness of  that  gentle  girl  had  enkindled  a  first 
passion  in  that  young  heart,  a  passion  that  his 
very  youth  made  hopeless. 

From  this  might  have  sprung  the  depression  of 
sadness  that  had  fallen  on  the  boy  since  his  en- 
trance into  that  family.  Andre  did  not  wonder 
at  this  when  he  found  time  to  search  his  own 
feelings  regarding  these  two  young  ladies.  Bhoda 
inspired  him  with  warm  admiration;  for  even 
to  him  her  art  was  so  blended  with  an  appearance 
of  frank  audacity,  that  he  failed  to  detect  it  as  a 
fault ;  hut,  with  all  her  grace  of  acting,  and  pre- 
tence at  feeling,  she  failed  to  awake  in  him  any 


sentiment  deeper  than  suoh  careless  gallantry  as 
a  piquant  and  successful  woman  is  sure  to  elicit 
firom  a  man  of  bis  ardent  temperament.  But 
with  Miss  Kingsford  the  case  was  far  different. 
She  brought  forth  all  that  was  refined  and  gra- 
cious in  his  character.  For  her  he  had  a  tender 
reverence,  a  sweet,  tmstfiil  companionship,  as 
far  removed  firom  the  passion  of  love  as  his  admi- 
ration of  Bhoda  was  from  perfect  respect.  With 
these  feelings  it  seemed  impossible  to  him  tbat 
any  one  so  young  and  heart-free  as  Charles  Ray- 
mond surely  was  only  a  few  weeks  before,  should 
turn  one  thought  toward  Mr.  Kingsford' s  protege, 
when  his  daughter  was  near.  Still,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  knew  with  what  bewilder- 
ing fiudnations  a  creature  like  that  might  en- 
trance an  inexperienced  boy. 

One  thing  was  certain,  Charles  was  unhappy, 
and  a  spirit  of  gloom  settled  upon  him  more  hea- 
vily every  day. 

This  spirit  was  upon  him  now,  as  he  sat  alone 
;  on  that  high  bank,  watching  the  waters  flow,  and 
the  sails  flutter  up  and  down  the  broad  stream 
like  dusky  or  white-winged  birds  sporting  in 
the  waves. 

Among  this  light  craft  he  saw  a  sloop ;  one  of 
those  small  coasters  that  plied  irregularly  on  the 
Sound,  coming  down  from  Hell-Gate  with  what 
seemed  to  him  reckless  speed.  Hugging  the 
shore  close,  she  slackened  sail,  when  a  few  fUr- 
longs  above  the  oak-tree  where  he  sat,  and  di- 
rectly threw  out  his  anchor. 

Then  three  men  came  over  her  side,  and  en- 
tered a  small  boat.  One  of  these  men  reeled  a 
little  on  his  feet  as  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  and, 
looking  more  closely,  CSiarles  saw  that  his  hands 
were  knotted  behind  his  back  by  a  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief, twisted  like  a  rope. 

The  boat  put  off,  rowed  by  two  men  in  the 
uniform  of  British  soldiers,  and  came  swiftly 
down  stream,  in  ih%  shadow  of  the  bank. 

Charles  started  up  and  looked  keenly  after  the 
boat,  for  there  was  something  in  the  fEuse  of  the 
bound  man  that  took  away  his  breath.  Pale  as 
marble,  but  full  of  heroie  life.  It  was  turned  upon 
him  neither  in  reproaoh  or  appeal,  but  as  if  the 
luminous  blue  eyes  were  looking  far  off  at  some- 
thing no  other  person  could  ever  see.  The  boat- 
men, catching  sight  of- a  scarlet  uniform  againsl 
the  green  of  the  oaks,  saluted  as  they  came  up, 
and  allowed  their  osrs  to  drag  a  little  as  the 
youth  let  himself  down  the  bank,  and  threw  up 
his  hand  as  a  signal  for  them  to  stop. 

"  Bound  for  the  city?"  he  questioned. 

**  Bound  for  head-quarters,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Draw  up.  I  have  had  a  long  walk,  and  you 
shall  give  me  a  lift." 
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The  men  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  young 
man  Bitting  in  the  bow  of  the  bo«^ 

**  It  may  be  dangerous,  your  honor.  We  have 
this  rebel  in  hand.     He  might  hop  ashore." 

ThfiA  moment  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
youth  met,  and  Charles  called  out, 

* •  I  pledge  my  word  for  him.    Draw  up,  I  say  V* 

The  men  obeyed.  Charles  leaped  into  the  boat, 
and  sat  down  in  the  stem,  breathing  hard. 

<'  A  rebel  I*'  he  said,  as  the  boat  was  pushed 
into  the  stream  again.  '  *  How  do  you  know  that  V ' 

**  I  totld  them,"  said  the  young  man,  gravely.  ; 
«  A  man  who  has  fought  with  Washington  does 
not  deny  the  glory  of  it." 

The  prisoner  was  in  a  plain  homespun  dress, 
but  his  language  was  pnre,  his  manners  cour- 
teous. 

<<  An  officer?"  questioned  Charles,  lifting  his 
hat. 

"  A  captain  in " 

Before  the  prisoner  oonld  finish  his  reply,  one 
of  the  soldiers  broke  in, 

**  Lord  love  your  honor,  he  is  a  spy  t" 

"A  spy  I" 

The  lad  turned  pale  as  these  words  fell  from 
his  lips. 

"  A  spy  7    No,  no.     That  cannot  be." 

The  prisoner  bent  his  head,  but  a  cloud  came 
into  his  eyes. 

''  We  found  him  at  Huntington  Bay.  He  mis- 
took our  boat  for  his  own,  and  hailed  us.  But 
for  that,  Washington  would  hare  been  wiser  to- 
day than  he  was  yesterday.  The  young  fellow 
has  s  keen  eye,  and  made  good  use  of  his  time. 
Once  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Howe,  and  he  will 
find  his  chance  for  that  sort  of  work  short 
enough." 

Charles  did  not  answer  this  rough  speech,  but 
his  eyes  were  turned,  with  a  look  of  struggling 
sympathy,  on  the  prisoner,  who  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy  himself,  though  a  rough  mili- 
tary experience  had  tanned  his  ftu)e,  and  given 
hiln  an  appearance  of  manhood. 

<<  There  must  be  some  excuse.  Tell  me  what 
it  is.  I  may  be  able  to  help  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice.    "  A  spy  ?    That  is  too  dread* 

ftill     Thepmalty- " 

« Is  death,"  answered  the  prisoner,  and,  fbr 
the  first  time,  a  pale  smile  trembled  across  his 
lips.  "  A  fdon's  death !  There  lies  all  the  bit- 
terness. But  even  that  would  be  nothing,  if  the 
object  for  which  I  must  suffer  had  been  aocom- 
plished." 

The  young  man  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and 
for  the  first  time  his  firm  lips  quivered. 

'*You  are  mad,  to  say  so  much  here,"  said 
Charles,  now  painfully  interested.    **  Such  words 


close  all  chances  of  eeoape.    They  paralyze  your 
fHends." 

"Ton  are  kind.  I  thank  you.  Vety  kind. 
But  caution  would  be  of  no  avail.  Besides,  I 
have  hesitated  at  nothing  to  save  my  country, 
but  will  not  even  equivocate  to  save  myself.  A 
soldier's  life  is  always  in  peril;  but  I  did  not 
know  till  now  how  poor  the  man  is  who  has  but 
one  to  give." 

<* Brave  mant  Brave  manl"  said  Charles; 
and,  spite  of  himself,  teaars  rushed  into  his  eyes. 
'<  And  for  such  devotion  we  kill  each  other." 

"  Men  who  seek  liberty  must  be,  at  any  time, 
ready  to  die,"  said  the  prisoner,  gently. 

Charles  turned  away  his  head;  his  chest 
heaved.  He  was  ashamed  of  the  tears  that 
filled  his  eyes. 

'*  I  did  not  hope  that  any  one  would  grieve  for 
me  until  they  hear  of  my  death,  at  home,"  said 
the  young  man,  in  a  broken  voice. 

**  So  young  I  So  brave !  Ready  to  die,  yet 
thinking  of  his  home,  and  those  who  will  suffer 
there,"  thought  Charles,  bowing  his  head  in 
painAil  thought.  **  Is  there  no  way  to  save  this 
man  ?     Has  war  no  relenting  7' ' 

The  prisoner  read  these  thoughts  in  the  lad's 
fiikce,  dearly,  as  if  they  had  been  reflected  in 
water,  and  they  filled  him  with  gratitude. 

**  There  will  be  some  one  to  feel  for  me,"  was 
his  thought.  **  Perhaps  this  youth  will  tell  them 
that  I  died  fearlessly,  and  with  the  truth  on  my 
lips." 

The  boat  struck  against  some  timber- work  with 
a  jar.     One  of  the  men  grappled  it  to  the  wharf. 

**  Here  we  are,"  he  said,  **  close  by  head-quar- 
ters.    Come  along,  my  man." 

The  two  men  walked  with  the  prisoner,  each 
holding  him  by  the  arm.  Young  Raymond  fol- 
lowed, more  troubled  and  pale  than  the  young 
man  himself;  followed,  because  his  strong  syra- 
\  pathies  would  have  it  so,  into  the  very  presence 
;  of  Lord  Howe,  a  heavy,  broad,  stolid  man,  who, 
finding  himself  dose  upon  the  dinner-hour,  found 
even  the  brief  examination,  that  involved  a  brave 
man's  life,  burdensome. 

**  Your  name,  sir?"  he  demanded,  with  an  air 
of  hurried  impatience,  as  the  prisoner  stood  be- 
fore him,  pale,  erect,  manly.  "  Your  name  and 
position?" 

<<  Nathan  Hale.  A  captain  in  Washington's 
army,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  What  were  you  doing  when  these  soldiers 
took  you  prisoner?" 

<' Seeking  for  the-  boat  which  was  to  take  me 
back  to  Qen.  Washington's  oamp,  with  such  in- 
formation as  I  had  gathered  after  a  sojourn 
among  your  troops  on  Long  Island." 
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"  That  is,  you  oonfeBS  to  being  »  spy  ?'* 

**  I  confess  to  an  attempt  to  leani,  by  the  best 
means  in  n^  power,  your  purposes  of  detoioe 
and  aitaok." 

Lord  Howe  tamed  to  the  two  soldiers. 

''Hare  you  searched  him.  Are  any  papers 
found?" 

One  of  the  men  laid  two  or  three  loose  psipers 
upon  the  table.  Lord  Howe  leaned  back  in  his 
great  leathern  ea^Hihair,  and  read  them  as  if 
performing  a  task.  As  he  was  reading,  the  clock ; 
in  a  neghboring  steeple  struck  the  hour.    Then  i  in  executing  cowards." 


he  folded  up  the  papen,  tossed  them  on  the 
table,  and  turned  to  a  group  of  offioers  that  stood 
behind  his  chair. 

**  Haye  patience  one  minute,  gentlemen.  We 
need  not  keep  our  dinners  waiting.  Tonnorrow, 
any  time  before  ten  o'clock,  you  will  hang  this 
young  man  at  some  place  that  is  most  oonyenient. 
He  has  confessed.  There  is  no  need  of  a  flirther 
trial.    Now,  genUemen,  you  are  at  liberty." 

Lord  Howe,  in  whose  heavy  and  stolid  body 
the  blood  of  kings  was  said  to  oiroulatey  arose 
from  his  chair,  took  his  hat  frtna  the  table,  and 
went  out  to  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  for 
him. 

**  My  lord,  my  lord  V*  cried  young  Raymond, 
following  the  nobleman  in  rash  haste,  his  cheeks 
all  aglow,  his  splendid  eyes  on  fire,  **  this  is  not 
a  trial  I  You  cannot  mean  it  to  end  in  death  I 
Oh|  think,  think  1  He  has  a  mother — sisters, 
no  doubt;  some  one  else  that  may  Iotc  him 
dearly." 

Lord  Howe  wheeled  about  and  looked  at  the 
lad  in  dull  amasement,  But  when  he  saw  the 
boy,  so  earnest,  so  recklessly  passionate,  wring- 
ing his  hand9  in  an  agony  of  petition,  the  look 
softened  into  a  gleam  of  amusement. 

"  What !  You,  Charley  V '  he  said.  « I  might 
have  guessed  it.  There  is  no  accounting  for  the 
audacity  of  youth.  Only  yon  must  not  cany  it 
toofkr." 

'<  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  know  how  daring,  how 
inexcusable  it  is ;  but  you  will  have  men^'  on 
this  young  man.    He  loves  his  countiy  so." 

Lord  Howe  groaned  heayily. 

**  Have  a  care,  my  lad,  and  remember  that 
marcy  to  traitors  is  trsason  to  the  king." 

Raymond  turned  pale,  but  not  firom  laek  of 
courage.  When  it  was  to  saye  a  human  being, 
this  stripling  possessed  the  bsayery  of  a  hero 
with  the  eloquenes  of  a  passion-tossed  woman. 

"  This  man  is  no  oonunon  iiaitor,  my  lord." 

«  No.    He  is  worse  tbap  that    a  spy." 

*'  Still,  stiU;  you,  who  «t«r  for^Te  ^so  much 
to  my  youth,  who  refrain  fkoaii  ptmishiiig  me 
because  of  it,  when  I  dare  to  throw  myself  in  i 


your  path,  will  have  merqy  on  him.  Look,  look  I 
He  is  scarcely  more  than  a  boy ;  rash,  like  me. 
Povgiye  him,  fofgive  him  I" 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  a  commander  gives  to 
spies — death  1" 

''No,  no,  not  death,  my  lord — ^imprisonment. 
The  Jersey  hulks.  The  old  Sugar-house ;  some 
lingering,  nay,  terrible  punishment,  but  not 
death.  See,  how  Aill  of  life  he  is — ^how  grandly 
he  bears  himself-— how  ready  he  is  to  die  1" 

**  So  much  the  better.    We  take  no  pleasure 


But  you  will  ] 

'*  Stand  back,  Raymond.  There  is  not  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army  who  would  have  dared  to  stop 
my  progress  as  you  have  done,  nor  one  who  will 
question  the  justice  of  this  young  man's  sen* 
tence.    It  is  finsL    Pass  on,  gentlemen  1" 

Lord  Howe  had  become  animated  and  stem, 
now.  With  a  decisiye  wave  of  his  hand,  he 
passed  on,  astonished  at  his  own  forbearance, 
\  and,  leaving  the  audacious  petitioner  standing 
alone,  with  sobs  straggling  in  his  throat,  and 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

**1  can  do  nothing  1  I  can  do  nothing,"  he 
said,  going  up  to  Hale,  who  stood  between  his 
two  captors,  while  a  man  at  the  table  made  out 
some  form  of  commiUaL 

Tears  stood  in  the  young  captain's  eyes,  when 
he  turned  to  answer  this  wild  plaint.  Such  tears 
as  gratitude  wrings  fr^m  the  bravest  heart  while 
wrong  and  danger  turn  it  to  marble ;  for  true 
heroism  always  has  an  underiying  of  tenderness 
in  it,  as  the  brightest  springs  steal  from  beneath 
hard  rocks.  The  young  man  was  ready  to  die, 
but  not  the  less  was  his  soul  touched  by  the 
generous  heroism  of  this  impulsive  boy. 

'*  You  have  done  much,"  he  said,  with  a  sad 
smile ;  <*  for  even  here  it  is  something  to  know 
that  1  have  one  friend." 

«But  so  helpless,  so  very  helpless  1"  cried 
Raymond,  when  a  voice  fh>m  the  table  cut 
through  his  speech  with  stem  monotony. 

**  Here,  sergeant,  are  your  mrders.  Find  some 
safe  place  for  the  prisoner  to-night,  and  see  that 
his  dungeon  is  well  guarded  after  that." 

The  man  touched  his  cap,  took  the  paper,  and 
harried  his  chaise  away. 

Raymond  watched  the  mmiraftil  gjroi^  as  it 
went  up  Broadway,  and  wai  lost  to  sight  among 
the  ruins  of  the  fire.  Then  he  went  drearfly  to 
Mr.  Kingsftwrd's  house,  and  shot  himself  up,  sick 
at  heart 

Before  it  was  light,  in  the  morning,  he  arose 
from  a  sle^less  pillow,  fbr  it  had  seemed  aU  the 
time  as  if  each  moment  might  point  out  some 
way  of  helping  the  young  American  *,  but  time 
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passed  only  to  confirm  his  utter  helplessneas,  and 
deepen  his  compassion.  He  was  readj  dressed, 
having  only  thi-own  himself  on  the  bed  to  pon- 
der, almost  despairingly,  over  the  means  by 
which  the  compassion  that  filled  his  heart  until 
it  became  a  misery,  might  find  relief  in  action. 
With  heavy  eyes,  and  a  heavier  heart,  the  boy 
hastily  bathed  his  face,  and  brushed  out  the  soft, 
brown  hair  that  curled  around  the  black  ribbon 
that  tied  it  down  his  back,  but  forgot  the  usual 
powder  in  his  generous  haste. 

**  I  may  not  save  him,  but  in  his  prison  a 
friendly  face  may  be  welcome.  Besides,  who  can 
tell,  if  I  could  only  get  access  to  Sir  Henry.  He 
never  refuses  me  anything ;  and  when  he  pleads, 
even  Lord  Howe  must  listen.  Ten  o'clock.  Ah, 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  befbre  ten  o'clock." 

A  faint  shudder  came  over  the  boy  as  he  said 
this.  Even  with  older  hearts  it  is  terrible  to 
know  the  hour  and  the  minute  on  which  a  fellow- 
creature  must  die,  without  the  mercy  of  conjec- 
ture with  him  to  whom  death  was  strange,  ex- 
cept in  the  swift  strife  of  a  battle-field,  the  sen- 
sation was  awful. 

The  morning  was  raw  and  cold  when  Charles 
went  into  the  street.  White  frost  lay  on  the 
grass,  and  the  trees  had  taken  richer  red  and 
brighter  gold  during  the  night,  filling  the  air 
with  that  subtle  sense  of  decay  which  makes  an 
American  autumn  so  beautiful,  yet  so  sad. 
Charles  did  not  know  where  to  find  the  unfortu- 
nate man  he  sought,  but,  after  questioning  the 
sentinels  still  on  guard,  found  his  way  up  to  the 
public  square  in  which  the  City  Hall  now  stands. 

Back  of  the  square,  between  Chambers  street 
and  the  tangles  of  a  deep  swamp,  over  which  the 
Tombs,  that  gloomiest  of  prisons,  has  frowned 
for  many  an  unwholesome  year,  stood  a  large, 
wooden  dwelling-house,  in  which  troops  were 
quartered,  and  back  of  that  a  low,  stone  green- 
house, roofed  in  with  dingy  glass,  and  well  stored 
with  plants.  ^ 

In  this  place  Nathan  Hale  had  been  kept  all 
night  under  strict  guard,  knowing  well  that  the 
dawn  of  another,  day  must  be  the  last  he  would 
ever  see  on  earth. 

It  was  a  sad,  lonely  place,  more  sad,  even,  than 
a  prison  could  have  been.  The  only  sound  thai 
reached  him  was  the  dim,  fkr-off  gurgle  of  a 
brook  whloh  drained  the  black  waters  of  the 
swamp,  now  and  then  broken  by  the  hoane 
croak  of  a  frog,  er  the  pathetie  cry  of  a  whi|>- 
po-wil,  that  seemed  to  lament  a  fitte  moumAil 
as  his  own. 

Above  him,  through  -the  thick,  dim  glass,  a 
host  of  stars  threw  weird,  blaok  shadon^  arouhd 
his  feet,  frt>m  the  dark-leayed  plants  that  rose,  1 


in  motionless  thickets,  against  the  ru^e  walls. 
No  arrangements  for  rest  or  sleep  had  been  made 
for  the  prisoner.  He  had  tasted  no  food  that 
day,  and  the  faintneas  of  hunger  was  upon  him 
without  its  desire.  Up  and  down,  through  the 
narrow  stone  path,  left  between  thooe  silent 
plants  he  walked,  thinking,  oh,  how  tenderly, 
of  the  old  farm-house  in  Connecticut,  where  all 
that  he  loved  best  on  earth  was  sleeping ;  think- 
ing, also,  of  one  who  had  worshiped  him  from 
childhood,  the  fkir  girl  whose  soul  would  be 
widowed  the  next  day. 

No  seat,  no  bedl  Nothing  but  those  weix4 
shadows  to  wander  through.  No  H^t  but  the 
gold  of  the  stars  broken  on  the  glass  orerhead. 
The  stillness  was  awful ;  the  cry  ot  that  lone 
night-bird  was  maddening.  To  him  it  seemed 
perched  on  the  cross-beams  of  a  gallows,  oalling 
him  moumftilly. 

Gleams  of  light  sometimes  fell  upon  the  young 
hero's  face,  revealing  it  very  pale;  but  his  eyes 
were  luminous,  and  his  head  uplifted  itself 
bravely  among  the  shadows.  Sometimes  his  bo- 
som heaved,  and  a  moan  broke  from  his  lips. 
Once  he  spoke,  with  a  passionate  outbreak,  that 
made  the  sentinels  on  guard  pause  in  their  eter- 
nal tread  around  the  building. 

'*  Oh,  that  I  had  stood  one  minute  in  the  pre- 
sence of  my  commander  I  A  few  words  would 
have  told  him  aU  that  I  hare  gathered,  and  for 
each  word  I  would  gladly  have  g^ven  a  life.  But 
now,  now,  the  good  I  might  have  done  perishes 
with  me.  Ah,  the  bitterness  of  death  lies  in 
that  I" 

Thus,  sometimes  speaking  to  himself,  some- 
times pausing,  in  solemn  thought,  Nathan  Hale 
passed  that  awftil  night.  When  the  day  broke, 
he  knocked  gently  on  the  door  of  the  green- 
house. 

This  summons  was  answered,  gruffly,  from  the 
other  side. 

"Well,  what's  wanting?" 

*'It  is  daylight,  now.  Could  I  see  a  clergy- 
man ?" 

Hale's  voice  was  oahoi— even  gentle.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  die,  but  the  braTer  a  maai  is,  the 
more  humbly  does  he  approach  his  God.  There 
was  no  audacity  in  this  young  man's  courage. 
In  him  it  waA  a  grand  principle,  by  no  means  an 
excitement.  • 

"  Could  yott  s«e'  a  <M^rgyma&  ?  Why,  there  is 
not  a  ohaplais  otae  ^t  his  bed  at  this  hour.  Be- 
sides, who  ts  to  Mi'iifn^f  Neither  I,  nor  my 
comrades.-  Thttt  ifMl4  be  «  fbmous  chanee  for 
cutting  jowt  sfi<Air»''^No,  nt>;  aak  for  something 
reasonable,  my  Man." 

Hale  drew  tJI^  from  the  door,  seated  himself 
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on  the  box  from  which  An  orange-tree  was  grow- 
ing  and  covered  his  fkoe  wiUi  both  hands.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  home,  and  the  prayers  that 
night  and  morning  had  conseovated  it  ever  since 
his  rememberance ;  of  his  mother,  his 

Mere  his  heart  seemed  to  break.  Great  tears 
forced  themselTes  throi^h  his  fingers,  and  hiA 
whde  frame  trembled  with  anguish,  not  for  him- 
self, not  that  he  most  suffer  an  ignominious 
death,  but  firom  oompassion  for  the  grief  that 
must  fall  upon  those  he  loved  best  on  earth. 

As  for  the  manner  of  his  death,  the  young 
man  gave  little  thooght.  He  was  about  to  die 
for  his  country,  how,  or  where  scarcely  troubled 
him ;  but  his  heart  was  fell  of  the  o  Id  home, 
and  welled  over  with  intense  pity  for  its  in- 
mates. 

Nathan  Hale  thought  next  of  his  soul,  of  that 
after  life  upon  whose  verge  he  was  treading 
bravely,  but  with  such  solemn  reverence  as  gives 
boldness  to  courage. 

Again  he  knocked  at  the  green-honse  door. 

"  Well,  my  man,  what  is  it  ?  Getting  restless, 
hey?"  said  the  sentinel. 

•*  A  Bible.     Will  no  one  give  me  a  Bible?  .  I  ; 
could  read  it  now." 

"  A  Bible?  As  if  his  majesty's  soldiers  went 
on  duty  with  Testaments  in  their  pockets !  No, 
no,  yonng  man,  we  haven't  got  such  a  thing 
among  us." 

**  What  is  this  I  What  are  yon  reftising  to  this 
poor  gentleman  ?"  questioned  a  voice  at  the  sen- 
tin  eFs  elbow. 

'<  Why,  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  that  was  the  first 
thing  he  wanted  after  we  got  him  here.  As  if 
we  carried  such  things  in  onr  knapsacks." 

**  Open  the  door.    I  would  speak  with  him." 

The  sentinel  hesitated,  bnt  opened  the  door  at 
last,  with  evident  reluctance,  and  Raymond  went 
into  Hale^s  prison,  lighting  up  the  sombre  green 
with  the  scarlet  of  his  dress,  bnt  with  a  oounte- 
nanee  sadly  pale  and  troubled. 

"  I  have  done  my  best;  but,  God  help  us,  they 
will  not  listen." 

**  Tou  have  been  more  than  kind,"  answered 
Hale,  with  a  fkint,  sweet  smile.  *<  Still,  I  am 
sorry  thai  yon  have  soUeked  mercy  ferine." 

«  Sony  ?    I  would  have  knelt  to  them,  bnt  it 


Hale  could  not  speak,  but  reached  forth  his 
and. 

•*  You  were  asking  for  something  ?  That  wret  ch 
outside  was  refusing  it.  Can  I  help  youT'  fal- 
tered the  youth. 

"  I  have  80  little  time.  A  line  to  my  parents, 
to  another  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  would  hurt 
no  one,"  answered  Hale,  with  pathetic  gentle- 
ness. 

"Raymond  went  to  the  door,  and  dashed  his 
hand  against  it. 

**  Bring  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  this  instant ! 
Orders  I  Who  cares  for  your  orders  ?  I  say  he 
shall  have  them.     Go  I" 

The  sentinel  went  away,  muttering  harshly. 
He  had  not  far  to  go,  and  soon  came  back,  bear- 
ing a  great  black  ink-stand,  a  well-used  quill, 
pen,  and  some  sheets  of  soiled  paper. 

Raymond  took  them  from  his  hand,  looking 
keenly  around  for  something  to  write  on. 

"  Neither  bench  or  stool." 

<*  And  no  time  for  waiting,"  said  the  soldier, 
looking  at  the  glass  roof,  on  which  the  morning 
sun  was  darting  gleams  of  gold. 

Raymond  seized  the  orange-tree  by  its  strong 
stem,  and  made  an  effort  to  tear  it  up,  but 
paused,  breathless,  with  his  foot  on  the  large 
green  box  on  which  it  was  rooted. 

"  I — I  tremble !  I  have  no  power  I"  he  said, 
piteously.  "  Here,  you  jailor.  Too  much  feel- 
ing will  never  take  away  your  burly  strength.  Pull 
up  the  tree ;  turn  the  box  over.  Now,  my  friend, 
my  poor,  dear  friend,  write  to  those  dear  ones. 
God  help  them  f    God  forgive  us !" 

Hale  took  the  pen  eagerly,  and  knelt  down  by 
the  box,  steadying  his  hand  a  little  before  he  be- 
gan to  write. 

«« There  was  something  else  that  you  refused," 
questioned  Raymond,  in  a  low  voice,  of  the  sen- 
tinel.   "  Oh,  I  remember— a  Bible." 

<<  And  the  chaplain." 

One  glance  at  the  kneeling  prisoner,  another 
at  the  sun,  and  Raymond  left  the  green-house. 

Passing  swiftly  along  the  outskirts  of  the  City 

;  Park,  he  paused  abruptly,  for  directly  in  his 

path  stood  a  rude  fhime-work  of  timber ;  nothing 

more  than  a  stout  post  and  cross-beam,  to  which 

a  man  was  attaching  something,  that  brought  a 


swered  the  yonth,  with  a  gesture  of  passionate 
grief. 

'<  Ton  have  done  me  good — sa  miwh,  so  much. 
Your  sympathy,  yonr  kindness,  God  bless  you 
foriir 

Raymond  dashed  a  hand  across  his  eyes. 

••  Team  are  not  for  a  soldier,''  he  said ;  **  but 
I  oould  cry  like  a  ^rl«" 


was  of  no  use.    I  ean  do  yea  no  good,"  an-  \  erj  of  dismay  fVom  the  pallid  lips  of  the  boy, 

Then  he  turned  and  passed  on.  He  had  half  a 
mUe  to  vralk,  and  every  moment  seemed  an  etei^ 
nity  to  him  then. 

Bade  to  Mr.  Kingsford's  house  the  lad  ran, 

reached  his  own  room,  seized  his  pocket-Bible, 

that  lay  on  his  table,  and  rushed  into  the  street 

again. 

A  man  was  loitering  in  firont  of  a  mansion. 
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Bomewhat  above  the  Bowling'Green,  enjoying  the  ; 
crisp  morning  air.  He  saw  the  lad  coming  ea- ; 
gerly  toward  him,  and  mo?ed  leisurely  toward 
the  gate,  wondering  at  the  wild  appeal  in  that 
young  face. 

"Come  with  me  I  There  is  one  up  yonder 
who  is  in  need  of  help,  such  only  as  a  man  of 
God  can  give.  Quickly,  quickly,  or  it  will  be 
too  late  1" 

The  chaplain  asked  no  questions.  The  wild 
eyes  and  pallid  face,  turned  so  beseechingly  to 
his,  were  enough. 

"  Which  way  ?"  he  said. 
*  "Up  yonder.     This  side  of  the  sw^amp-land 
there  is  a  gallows  built,  and  a  brave  man  wait- 
ing.    Gomel" 

On  they  went  in  breathless  silence,  the  boy 
grasping  his  Bible  in  one  hand,  the  chaplain 
pale,  awe-struck,  but  calmer  than  his  young 
companion. 

As  they  approached  the  Pork,  a  crowd  was  col- 
lecting there,  closing  around  one  spot,  like  bees 
driven  out  from  a  hive.  Under  the  rich  gor- 
geousness  of  the  maples,  this  black  mass  looked 
ominous,  it  grew  and  swelled  so  fearfiiUy. 

<«  This  way,'*  said  Raymond,  piercing  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd.    «*  His  prison  ia— " 

The  lad  broke  off,  gasping  for  breath ;  for  the 
crowd  broke,  leaving  way  for  a  carton  two  heavy 
wheels,  which  was  drawn  slowly  toward  the  gal- 
lows, revealed  in  all  its  gloomy  details  by  this 
sudden  movement  of  the  people. 

Behind  this  cart,  walking  erect,  with  his  face 
uplifted,  and  his  step  firm,  Nathan  Hale  walked 
between  his  guards. 

Raymond  held  up  the  Bible,  and  would  have 
cried  out,  but  his  tongue  refiised  all  utterance ; 
his  white  lips  refdsed  to  stir.  He  saw  the  cart 
rumble  up  beneath  the  gallows,  wheel  clumsily 
around,  until  the  horse  &ced  the  crowd.  He 
saw  Hale  step  into  the  cart,  plant  himself  firmly 
there,  and  turn  his  grand  ihoe  on  the  crowd.  A 
smile  was  on  his  lips,  the  fire  of  a  noble  exaltation 
enkindled  his  features  with  more  than  a  martyr's 
enthusiasm.  His  voice  rang  out  upon  the  bright 
morning  air,  clear  as  a  darion  tone. 

"  Only  this  do  I  regret,  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  give  for  my  country." 

Raymond  felt  theae  words  in  every  pulse  of 
his  heart,  but  he  saw  nothing  more.  Both  hands 
were  pressed  to  his  face ;  the  crowd  around  him 
turned  into  a  chaos  of  darkness. 

That  d^,  while  Charles  Raymond  sat  in  the 
darkness  of  his  room,  haunted  by  that  solemn 
reality,  that  had  all  the  vague  horrors  of  a  dream 
to  him,  the  English  chaplain  found  his  way  to 
the  grcen-housc  in  which  Nathan  Hale  spent  the 


last  hours  of  his  life.  There  he  found  the  up- 
rooted orange-tree  shedding  its  white  blossoms 
on  the  earth,  some  sorape  of  torn  paper,  and  the 
box  on  which  a  pea  was  lying,  but  no  human 
creature.  The  sentinels  had  abandoned  their 
posts,  for  there  was  nothing  left  to  guard. 

By-and-by,  as  the  chaplain  waited,  a  man 
came  that  way,  saw  the  prostrate  tree,  and*  taking 
it  up,  reph^ed  it  in  the  box,  packing  the  eartb 
tenderly  around  its  roots,  then  trampling  tb« 
pen  and  Augments  of  paper  down  with  his  feet,  he 
was  preparing  to  go  out,  when  the  chaplain  spoke. 

**  The  man  who  died  left  some  letters  to  be 
sent  to  his  iHends.     Where  oan  I  find  them?" 

**  There  I"  answered  the  gardener,  pointing  to 
the  trampled  papers.  * '  The  soldier  tore  them  up. 
What  else  could  a  Yankee  spy  expect?" 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Did  I  ever  love  Arnold  so?" 

As  Cleopatra  queetioned  her  aUendant  cen- 
turies ago,  regarding  her  hero  lovers,  Rhoda  Dyds 
uttered  this  passionate  interrogation. 

"  Did  I  ever  love  Arnold  so?" 

Her  burning  cheeks,  the  smouldering  fire  in 
her  eyes,  the  long-drawn  sigh  that  followed  her 
speech,  were  answer  enough.  Yes,  just  so  had 
she  loved  Arnold,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life 
would  love  any  man,  with  selfish  passion  and  in- 
tense egotism^  with  increased  thirst  for  the  in- 
toxication of  vanity  which  often  answers  for  the 
ambition  of  such  women,  but  not  with  her. 

<'  Ah,  if  I  did—if  I  did,  it  is  pleasant  for  to 
hate  him  now.  To  love  one  man,  and  hate  an- 
other, gives  to  me  a  double  draught  of  passion, 
as  bitter  drinks  lend  us  a  keener  appetite  for 
dainties.  Besides,  I  never  loved  him  ae  as 
Ah,  it  is  his  knock  I" 

Rhoda  Clyde  was  in  the  drawing-room,  wait- 
ing, with  all  her  native  impatience,  for  the  sig- 
nal that  made  the  heart  leap  in  her  bosom  now. 
Glancing  into  a  mirror  that  hung  over  the  man- 
tel-piece, in  a  carved  and  gilded  frame,  which 
took  in  her  lithe  figure  to  the  waist,  she  hastily 
pushed  back  a  stray  curl,  re-arranged  a  knot  of 
scarlet  ribbon  in  her  hadr,  and  feeling  that  the 
very  impatienee  of  love  had  given  a  weaderfUl 
glow  of  beauty  t^  her  fiioe,  went  BoftXj  to  the 
door,  and  looked  through,  fearful  that  Mi^oz 
Andre  might  pass  by  and  not  see  her. 

It  was  not  M^or  Andre,  but  a  oountiyman, 
who  carried  a  ba«ket  of  fruit  on  his  arm*  When 
Rhoda  looked  out,  this  man  was  speak^  to 
Nelse,  and  something  in  his  voioe  struck  her  as 
more  refined  than  his  ooarse  ganaenta  aad  Appa- 
rent occupation  warranted. 
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"What  is  it,  Nelse?"  she  questioned,  step- 
ping into  the  hall,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the. 
man. 

Nelse  did  not  reply  at  first,  but  leaning  oyer 
the  under-leaf  of  the  door,  seemed  disposed  to  go 
into  an  examination  of  the  case  himself. 

**  Yes,"  he  said.  "  Dis  am  marse  Kingsford's 
house;  but  wegitable  men,  and  sich,  alers  go 
round  ter  de  kitchen-door.'* 

Nelse  placed  some  emphasis  on  this  peculiar 
way  of  pronouncing  regetables,  as  it  was  an  ac- 
complishment he  had  picked  up  in  New  York, 
and  belonged,  as  he  proudly  reflected,  to  "  dem 
ole  fhst  family  Kniokenbookers,  dat  was  a  tryin' 
ter  ekerlize  demseWes  wid  de  grandee  gemmen 
of  Philerdelpher." 

Rhoda  examined  the  strange  man's  face  keenly 
while  Nelse  was  speaking,  and  thought  that 
she  discoTered  the  faint  flicker  of  a  smile  pass 
OTer  it. 

*•  If  there  is  a  back-way,  I  did  not  know  of  it," 
he  said.  "  Besides,  I  was  told  to  gire  this  bas- 
ket into  the  young  lady's  own  hands,  and  couldn't 
expect  to  find  her  in  the  kitchen." 

**  In  dat  respect,  you  am  sensible.  But  which 
ob  de  young  ladies  ob  dis  family  does  yer  want 
ter  give  up  dem  pears  ter — ^bein'  two — which  ?" 

"  It  was  Miss  Kingsford  I  was  to  ask  for." 

«*  Jes  so.  Ob  course,  yer  don't  'spect  her  ter 
come  down  and  lug  dat  ar  basket  up  stairs  wid 
her  own  hands !" 

**  It — it  is  very  small,  and  half-full  of  flowers. 
No  weight  worth  speaking  of,"  said  the  man, 
rather  anxiously.  *'  Besides,  I  was  told  by  the 
gentleman  to  give  it  to  no  one  else." 

*'  The  gemman  ?     What  gemman  T" 

<*  An  officer,  I  took  him  to  be,  who  came  down 
to  the  boat,  and  picked  out  the  best  fhiit  we 
had." 

Nelse  broke  into  a  mellow  laugh. 

<'An  officer!  I  kin  guess  who  it  am.  Dat 
Major  Andre  I  Bet  a  cookey  it  am  him.  Great 
feller  for  de  fair  sect.  But  am  yer  sartin  it 
wasn't  for  Miss  Rhoder?" 

'*  No,  no !  I  am  sure  it  was  for  Miss  Kings- 
ford." 

**  Well,  hist  it  ober  de  door,  and  I'll  take  it  up 
to  her  wid  my  own  hands." 

"  Certainly." 

**  No  mistake,  now." 

"  But  I  would  rather  see  the  lady.  Perhaps 
she  wouldn't  mind  coming  to  the  door  a  minute. 
The  gentleman  was  so  particular." 

**  Kniokenbocker  ladies  kin  demean  demselves 
ef  dey  want  ter;  but  dat  ain't  Philadelpher 
style.  Jes  hand  ober  dem  pears,  an'  I'll  deliber 
'em  safe  an'  sure." 

Vol.  LXX.— 10 


The  man,  with  evident  reluctance,  handed  the 
basket  over  the  closed  leaf  of  the  door,  and 
turned  away.  He  had  seen  the  flutter  of  a  lady's 
garments  within  the  drawing-room,  and,  pausing 
on  the  door-step,  strove  to  gain  a  view  of  her 
face ;  but  Rhoda  shrank  back,  and  he  went  away, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  house  as  he  passed  down 
the  street. 

When  Nelse  passed  up  the  hall,  carrying  the 
bfuket  of  fruit  in  his  hand,  Rhoda  interrupted 
him. 

**  How  beautiful !"  she  said.  *'  How  ripe  and 
rich  they  smell!" 

"  Dey  am  ripe,  an'  awfUl  scarce  crooked-neck 
bell-pears,  ebery  one  of 'em.  Won't  de  young 
miss  jump  at  'em?" 

Rhoda  had  reached  forth  her  hand,  as  Jf  to 
take  the  basket,  but  Nelse  held  it  aloof. 

**  Mustn't  touch  'em !"  he  said. 

"Just  for  a  moment,  Nelse,'*  said  the  girl, 
laughing.  "  Miss  Orace  will  never  miss  a  good, 
f\ill  breath  of  the  perfume.  I'll  promise  not  to 
eat  one." 

"  Jis  take  a  sniff,  if  dat  is  all  you  want,"  said 
Nelse.  ^ 

"  That  is  all  Nelse.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have 
seen  a  basket  of  fresh  fhiit  like  that.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  break  it  up.  There,  now,  let  me  take 
it  a  minute,  while  you  bring  me  a  glass  of  water.' ' 

Nelse  gave  up  the  basket.  Quick  as  lightning, 
Rhoda  darted  into  the  drawing-room,  and  sat 
down  with  the  pretty,  painted  thing  in  her  lap, 
into  which  she  tumbled  half  the  pears,  searching 
among  the  flowers  in  which  they  were  packed 
with  eager  haste.  She  found  a  scrap  of  paper 
twisted  into  the  smallest  possible  compass.  Her 
fingers  trembled  as  she  untwisted  it,  and  ker 
eyes  blazed  as  she  read. 

Nelse  was  coming  back.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  she  had  folded  the  paper,  replaced  it 
among  the  flowers,  heaped  the  fruit  upon  it,  and 
stepped  forward  to  meet  the  old  servant. 

**  Here,  take  them  at  once !  They  tempt  one 
so.  I  absolutely  feel  wicked  enough  to  steal 
one,"  she  said,  taking  the  glass  of  water  Nelse 
held  toward  her,  and  giving  up  the  basket  with  a 
pretty  gesture  of  regret.    *  *  They  are  delicious !' ' 

Grace  Kingsford  was  in  her  mother's  room 
when  this  basket  was  brought  to  her.  There, 
also,  the  lad,  Raymond,  had  come,  in  the  after- 
noon ;  for  the  awful  scene  he  had  witnessed  that 
morning  made  continuous  solitude  unbearable 
His  sympathies  had  been  so  completely  aroused, 
his  nerves  so  shaken,  that  he  sought  the  society 
of  these  gentle  ladies  as  an  absolute  refuge. 
Nothing  could  have  tempted  him  to  speak  of  the 
thoughts  that  still  haunted  him,  but  their  im- 
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press  was  on  his  pale  face,  and  his  heavy  eyes 
were  full  of  anguish. 

When  Mrs.  Kingsford  saw  the  pears,  she 
reached  out  her  hand  with  a  cry  of  delight ;  for,  , 
in  the  neighborhood  of  armies,  no  tree  was  per- 
mitted to  ripen  its  firuit ;  and  beyond  the  abso- 
lute track  of  war  few  ventured  to  bring  it  to 
market. 

**  Pears,"  she  said,  with  the  quick  longing  of 
a  convalescent.  "  Oh,  where  ean  they  have  come 
from  ?" 

Grace  took  the  basket,  and  her  face  brigl/ten- 
ed  when  she  saw  such  eager  longing  in  her  mo- 
ther's eyes. 

"  For  me?*'  questioned  the  lady,  looking  at 
Nelse  as  Grace  knelt  before  her,  and  held  up  the 
basket. 

"No*  matter  who  they  are  for.  Choose  the 
ripest  and  the  best,  to  begin  with,"  said  Grace, 
testing  the  golden  sides  of  Uie  fruit  with  her  fin- 
gers. "  Take  this,  it  is  perfect.  The  very  per- 
fume is  a  temptation." 

Mrs.  Kingsford  took  the  pear  eagerly,  and 
buried  her  teeth  in  its  golden  side. 

Grace  watched  her  with  sparkling  eyes,  then 
carried  her  basket  t$  Raymond,  who  took  one  of 
the  pears  languidly,  but  did  not  eat  it. 

•*Ah,  you  did  not  search  for  the  best,"  said 
Grace,  observing  this.  "  Let  me  choose  a  finer 
one." 

Sitting  down,  the  girl  poured  the  fruit  into 
her  lap,  and  began  mellowing  it  with  her  fingers, 
as  she  had  tested  the  others. 

"  There  is  a  delicious  one,  just  ripe  enough," 
she  said.  "  Eat  this,  and  keep  the  other  till  to- 
morrow.'* 

Raymond  accepted  that  also,  but  indifferently. 
He  had  no  heart  for  self-indulgence  of  any  kind, 
just  then. 

As  Grace  put  the  pears  back,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  twisted  paper  that  lay  among  the  flow- 
ers which  had  bedded  them.  Quick  alarm  drove 
the  smile  from  her  lips,  and  she  held  the  paper 
a  moment  as  if  fearful  of  reading  it.  Then, 
thinking  herself  unobserved,  or,  perhaps,  too 
much  agitated  for  caution,  she  unfolded  the  pa- 
per, and  glanced  over  it. 

Raymond  was  looking  at  her  with  his  sad, 
heavy  eyes,  still  laden  with  trouble.  He  saw  the 
smile  die  from  her  face,  and  all  the  delicate  color 
on  her  lips  and  cheek  go  with  it.  He  also  saw 
that  her  hand  shook  as  it  closed  over  the  scrap 
of  paper,  and  that  tfhe  cast  a  hurried  glance  at 
her  mother,  as  if  some  pr^ave  doubt  checked  her 
speech. 

Raymond  saw  all  this,  and  wondered  at  it. 
What  secret  could  that  scrap  of  paper  contain? 


Why  did  that  sweet  face  turn  so  deadly  white  ? 
Perhaps  he  was  in  the  way ;  the  girl  might  wish 
to  speak  with  her  mother  alone. 

Raymond  arose,  and  went  out.  He  had  no 
heart  for  solitude,  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Rhoda  Clyde  was  walking  to  and 
fro  with  her  usual  movement  of  unrest,  when 
some  project  was  forming  in  her  mind.  She 
turned  upon  him  suddenly. 

**  Why,  what  ails  you  ?  I  never  saw  a  face  so 
woe-begone,"  she  said,  smiling  upon  him.  "What 
has  come  over  you,  since  morning?" 

Raymond  had  no  dread  of  arousing  pitiful 
sympathy  in  the  heart  of  that  strange  girl,  and 
spoke  out  the  painful  thoughts  that  poesesaed 
him, 

'^Tliis  morning  I  saw  a  brave  man  put  to 
death,"  he  said,  with  a  shudder. 

*'  A  brave  man  ?  Surely  you  do  not  mean  the 
Tankee  spy,  whom  our  soldiers  hung  this  morn- 
ing," she  said,  with  a  curl  of  scorn  on  her  red 
lips. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  that  man,"  answered  the  lad. 
"  It  was  a  cruel  death.  They  gave  him  no  merey. 
Still  he  was  an  educated  gentleman." 

"An  educated  gentleman,  and  caught  as  a 
spy  I  Such  things  may  exist  in  the  rebel  army. 
They  do,  I  am  aware  of  that.  Indeed.  I  should 
not  advise  your  people  to  take  down  the  gallows. 
There  may  be  another  gentleman  ready  for  it 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

A  cruel  smile  curled  the  girl's  lips  as  she  said 
this,  which  made  the  blood  run  cold  in  Charley 
Raymond's  veins.  Spite  of  himself,  he  connected 
these  words  with  the  paper  he  had  seen  in  Miss 
Kingsford' s  hands. 

"  You  would  hardly  exult  over  the  thought, 
had  you  witnessed  the  scene  this  morning,"  he 
said.  "  Even  you  would  have  turned  from  it, 
faint  with  sympathy." 

"Sympathy  with  a  spy?    Never  I" 

"  Well,  as  this  poor  gentleman  is  beyond  our 
reach,  and  no  other  is  in  danger,  we  will  not 
talk  about  it." 

<' No  other  in  danger?  But  no  matter — of 
course  not.  Disguises  are  so  perfect  in  these 
days.  Only  this ;  when  Mi^or  Andre  comes  in, 
tell  him  that  I  have  something  to  say  that  will 
interest  him." 

"  Major  Andre,"  repeated  the  lad,  and  Ms 
pale  face  kindled  up,  <'  Ah,  yes ;  I  will  tell 
him." 

"  You  seem  displeased  I" 

"  No,  no.    I  will  give  your  message." 

Rhoda  looked  after  the  lad,  as  he  led  the 
room,  and  shook  her  head. 

«  I  do  not  understand  the  fellow.    Do  what  I 
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will,  he  keeps  me  at  arm's-length.  Surely,  I 
moet  have  lost  some  power  when  a  boy  like  that 
persists  in  disliking  me.  But  this  other  thing ; 
I  must  hare  no  confidants.  Mr.  Kingsford  must 
only  know  that  I  hare  swept  this  man  from  his 
path  when  I  need  his  influence  most.  No,  no. 
It  must  be  my  act,  and  mine  must  be  the  re- 
ward." 

Half  an  hour  after  this  interview  in  the  parlor, 
Raymond  met  Nelse  in  the  hall,  with  a  letter  in 
bis  hand. 

**  Marse  Raymond,'*  he  said,  eyeing  the  di- 
rection with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  he  un- 
derstood every  word  of  it.  * « Pbilerdelpher  writin' 
Ise  used  ter,  but  dese  York  crow-tracks  beats  me. 
Jest  see  if  yon  can  make  de  'scription  out." 

Baymond  took  the  letter,  and  recognized  Miss 
Clyde's  hand-writing. 

"  Adjutant-Qeneral.  Head-quarters,'*  he  read, 
with  astonishment.     **  No  name — only  that." 

**  Where  am  dat  Head-quarters  street?"  ques- 
tioned Nelse.     *'  Ise  got  to  go  thar  right  away.'* 

•*  1  am  going  in  that  direction,  and  will  de- 
liver it  for  you,"  said  Raymond,  suddenly,  as  if 
some  new  thought  had  struck  him. 

"  But  Miss  Rhoda  interdicted  me  ter  give  dis 
'dentical  paper  with  my  own  hands." 

"  Exactly.     I  will  do  it  for  you." 

Raymond  took  the  letter  without  further  parley, 
and  left  the  bouse. 

Nelse  stood  a  moment  combing  out  the  silver- 
gray  wool  on  his  temples  with  one  hand,  puzzled 
by  this  sudden  movement. 

'<  Well,  it  don't  make  no  sort  ob  difference 
which  ob  us  dux  it,  so  long  as  it's  done.  So  dis 
darkey  '11  just  keep  a  close  lip,  and  say  nuffin' 
'bout  der  way  dat  letter  's  been  kidnappered. 
Dar  goes  der  bell !" 

Raymond  was  quick-witted,  and,  just  now, 
beset  with  vague  appreheasions.  The  unguarded 
words  of  Rhoda  Clyde,  the  scrap  of  paper  that 
had  so  suddenly  quenched  the  blood  in  Grace 
Kingsford' 8  13&ce,  the  strange  man  who  bad 
brought  the  fruit,  and,  above  all,  that  letter  in 
his  hand,  directed  to  an  A<yutant-general,  by 
his  title  alone,  the  writer  being,  no  doubt,  igno- 
rant of  his  name,  all  warned  him  of  some  mys- 
terious complication  that  seemed  to  threaten  Grace 
Kingsford,  or  some  person  that  mnst  be  dear  to 
her.  He  remembered  the  pallor  that  swept  her 
beautiful  face,  with  keen  syn^pathy. 

"  I  will  find  it  all  out.  I  will  help  her  if  I 
can,"  he  said.     "  First,  this  letter  !"  . 

The  Adjutant-general  was  at  his  desk  when 
Raymond  took  the  letter  in.  The  youth  was 
known  to  the  officer,  who  smiled  a  pleasant 
greeting  when  he  toek  the  missive  from  his  hand. 


**  This  is  strange !"  he  said,  perusing  the  paf>er. 
*<  It  would  seem  to  put  us  on  the  track  of  another 
spy.    Do  you  know  the  writer  ?" 

**  I  received  the  note  from  a  colored  man  who 
seemed  puzzled  about  the  person  he  was  to  de- 
liver it  to ;  so  I  brought  it  in  myself." 

"It  is  brief  enough,  and  clear  enough,"  said 
the  Adjutant-general,  handing  Raymond  the  note. 
•*  A  woman's  handwriting,  you  see." 

Raymond  read  the  note. 

"  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  this  night, 
a  member  of  the  Rebel  Congress,  who  is  on  his 
way  to  Washington's  camp,  will  meet  another 
person  at  the  Bowling  Green.  He  comes  to 
gather  information ;  is,  in  short,  a  spy,  disguised 
like  a  market-man." 

Raymond  understood  everything  now.  An- 
other military  execution  was  in  progress.  The 
awAil  scene  of  that  very  morning  was  to  be  re- 
enacted,  at  the  instigation  of  Rhoda  Gyde. 

"  You  will  act  upon  it,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
returning  the  note. 

"  Of  course.    I  will  give  orders  at  once." 

The  lad  saluted,  and  went  his  way. 

That  night,  while  Grace  Kingsford  was  talking 
with  her  lover,  under  the  crimson-leaved  trees 
of  the  Bowling  Green,  the  shadowy  person  who 
came  with  such  still  swiftness  across  the  frosted 
grass  was  Charles  Raymond. 

"Go  I  Go  at  once  I  A  squad  of  men  have  left 
head-quarters  in  search  of  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
suppressed  voice.    "  Go  I" 

Grace  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  tmd  clung  to 
her  lover,  who  pressed  her,  with  one  desperate 
embrace,  to  his  heart.  Then  he  reached  out  his 
hand  to  Raymond,  and  wrung  his  with  passion- 
ate gratitude. 

"  Take  care  of  her." 

"  I  will,  I  will !  To  the  left — through  yonder 
clump  of  trees.    They  will  come  the  other  way." 

Barringford  gently  forced  the  clinging  arms 
of  Grace  from  his  neck,  pressed  both  her  trem- 
bling hands  to  his  lips,  before  he  dropped  them, 
and  fled.  The  persons  he  had  left  watched  him  . 
keenly  till  his  figure  was  engulfed  in  the  blacker 
shadow  of  the  trees ;  then  each  of  them  drew  a 
long,  deep  breath. 

"Courage,  courage,"  said  Raymond,  in  an 
eager,  trembling  voice.  "Eve^thing  depends 
on  us  now.  Remember,  we  are  friends,  lovers, 
even.  Put  your  arm  through  mine.  It^  is  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  we  are  out  a  little  late. 
There :  lean  on  me.  I  tremble  a  little,  also,  but 
not  much.  Never  mind.  Of  conrse,  a  squad  ^' 
of  soldiers  coming  upon  a  fellow,  walking  out 
quietly,  in  this  way,  is  enough  to  startle  any 
lady.     There,  now,  I  hear  them  coming.     Half  a 
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dozen  are  gliding  through  the  shadows  at  once. ; 
Let  QS  walk  quietly  into  the  moonlight." 

Grace  took  courage,  and,  leaning  on  Raymond, 
moved  into  the  open  space.  That  instant  a  man 
came  out  from  the  shelter  of  a  neighboring  maple, 
and  confronted  them.  Observing  the  scarlet  of 
a  British  uniform,  the  man  touched  his  cap,  and 
drew  back,  while  the  young  people  walked  on 
with  apparent  unconcern.  Twice,  during  as 
many  minutes,  like  shadows  crossed  their  path. 
Each  time  the  man  saluted,  and  passed  on.  But 
as  they  reached  the  open  street,  Raymond  saw 
that  several  of  these  soldiers  followed  cautiously, 
lie  took  no  apparent  notic3,  but  knocked  lei< 


surely  at  Mr.  Kingsford's  door,  and  the  tw«> 
went  in. 

Lights  were  aglow  in  the  drawing-room.  Cross- 
ing them,  like  a  restless  shadow,  Rhoda  Clyde 
moved  to  and  fro,  until  the  clang  of  the  great 
knucker  brought  her  to  the  door,  wild,  eager, 
burning  with  impatience.  When  she  saw  Grace 
and  Raymond  moving  quietly  toward  the  stair^ 
case,  the  color  fled  from  her  lips,  and  she  re* 
treated  into  the  room. 

"  With  that  boy  I  What  does  it  mean  ?'*  she 
muttered,  closing  her  hand  with  a  fierce  grip. 
'*  Can  he  have  failed  to  meet  her?" 

(to  BI  OONTlNirED.) 
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A  TENDXB  Joy  is  creeping  now, 
Along  my  ponslre,  troubled  brow, 
The  thrilling  of  my  lorer'a  vow. 

In  days  by-gone; 
An  altar  where  theheart  will  bow, 

When  shades  come  on. 

The  spell  can  never  loee  its  sway, 
Nor  youthful  Joys  in  life  decay. 
Nor  mem'ry  of  that  brightest  day, 

In  sweet  spring-time. 
When  roaming  on  from  graro  to  gay. 

In  lore's  blest  dime. 

Then  came  a  bright,  now  world  to  me, 
With  witching  hours,  and  songs  of  glee, 
A  bridal  mom,  and  sunshine  free 

Within  the  heail, 
The  charms  of  glad  reality 

New  life  Imparts. 

Hy  woman's  heart,  with  mystic  gleam, 
Now  dreams  again  its  yonthfal  drouns, 
Comparing  with  the  onward  stream 

Bright  childhood's  honr; 
And  find  amid  time's  fading  beams, 

A  withered  flower. 


Pale  flowan  now  bloom  beside  her  grare; 
There  was  no  power  or  prayer  to  nre 
My  Earlie  from  the  darksome  gmre ; 

God  cheer  me  now  1 
And  safely  o'er  the  raging  waves 

To  guide  my  prow. 

Qh  t  who  can  bear  the  message  grim, 
That  bids  us  Up  the  sparkling  brim, 
To  watch  the  bubble  lightly  skim. 

Then  melt  in  air ; 
To  touch  the  gold  and  silver  rim. 

And  find  despair. 

Oh,  God  I  the  memory  bells  that  chime 

By  ruder  touch  of  Father  Time, 

Are  whiiiperingt)  from  thy  gulden  clime, 

To  trust  In  Thee; 
ril  hush  this  trobbing  heart  of  mine, 

For  love  so  free. 

Oh,  memory  bells  and  memory  flowers  I 
That  knell  or  tell  the  passing  hours  • 
In  sunshine  spent,  or  shadowed  bowers, 

A  joy  or  Bting; 
Hy  spirit  either  soars  or  cowers 

With  thoaghts  ye  bring. 


THE    AFTER-RAIN. 


BT    MBS.     MART    £.     KAIL. 


Oh  t  hasten,  sonthwind,  with  your  dreamy  sweetnees, 
Across  the  purple  hill-tops  mildly  blow ; 

Oh  I  lily-leaves,  In  Summer's  full  completeness, 
Brift  o'er  the  violet^beds  your  scented  snow. 

Oh!  pure  white  lilies,  press  your  tear-moist  fingers 
Within  this  weary,  toil-worn  hand  of  mine ; 

The  memory  of  your  fragrant  kisses  Hngen, 
And  wakes  my  muse  with  ecstasy  divine. 

Oh,  southwlnd  I  whisper  low  your  loving  story ; 
In  fond  embrace  my  drooping  form  enfold ; 


Till  royal  Summer,  robed  in  regal  glory, 
Beflocts  the  imagery  of  Heaven's  gold. 

E'en  now,  I  breathe  the  scent  of  Snmmer  flowers ; 

And  press  the  emerald  turf,  like  eider-down, 
And  dream,  sweet  dreams,  amid  the  fairy  bowers, 

Whose  queen,  Tltanla,  weaves  her  violet  crown. 

What  matters  it  that  dreary  winds  are  sighing? 

What  matters  it,  my  honn  of  toll  and  pain  ? 
Though  brightest  hopes  of  early  Spring  are  dying. 

They'll  bloom  again  when  comes  the  after-rain. 


EVERY-DAY    DRESSES,    GARMENTS     ETC. 


BT   BMILT   H.    MAT. 


We  give,  first,  this  month,  a  pretty  design  for 
nmking-up  a  calico.     This  is  one  of  those  pin 


stripes  in  two  shades  of  brown,  gray,  or  blue. 
The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  bias  bands 
of  the  calico,  stitched  down  with  a  narrow  strip, 
lengthwise,  of  the  material,  for  a  heading,  top 
and  bottom,  of  the  bias  band.  These  bands  are 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  as  may  be  preferred. 
The  oTer-skirt  is  cut  precisely  like  the  under 
one,  and  finished  on  the  edge  with  a  bias  band, 
one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  stitched  by  the  ma- 
chine. Loop  at  the  sides  and  back.  This  band 
is  of  a  solid-colored  calico,  or  (cambric  it  is  called 
when  in  a  solid  color)  to  correspond  with  the 
rest  of  the  dress.  The  close-fitting  basque  has 
one  narrow  bias  band,  one  inch  wide,  directly 


down  the  back  seam ;  one  the  same  width  finishes 
the  edge;  and  a  second  one  is  placed  on  both 
sides  of  the  centre  one  of  the  back,  and  is  con- 
tinued around  the  basque,  and  up  the  fronts, 
forming  a  trimming  there  to  correspond  with  the 
back.  Coatrsleeves,  with  three  bias  bands  at  the 
wrist,  edged  with  a  bias  ruffle  to  fall  over  the 
hand.  A  narrow  standing-collar  is  added  at  the 
neck.  This  design  is  particularly  fitted  for  waoh 
goods,  as  it  is  easily  ironed.  Two  yards  of  the 
solid-colored  calico  will  trim  this  dress,  but  it 
will  look  Tery  nicely  with  all  the  trimming  tike 
that  upon  the  under-skirt,  if  the  plain  calico  can- 
not be  had  to  match.  Even  a  calico  dress  can 
be  made  to  look  stylish ;  and  on«  made  after 
this  model  cannot  fail  to  be  so. 


Above  is  a  house-dress  for  a  young  lady,  maJe 
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of  organdy  lawn,  with  a  pvinted  border.  The 
under-skirt  has  two  ruffles,  gathered,  and  not 
▼ery  full,  the  lower  one  six  inches  deep,  the 
upper  one  five  inches.  Use  a  strip  of  the  bor- 
dering for  a  heading  to  the  upper  flounce.  The 
tunic  has  an  apron  ft'ont,  finished  with  one  row 
of  the  bordering.  A  bow  and  long  sash-ends, 
edged  with  the  border,  ornaments  the  back.  The 
basque  is  cut  plain  and  round,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  back,  where  a  plaited  postillion  is 
added.  Around  the  neck  and  down  the  front  a 
ruffle  is  placed,  coming  from  under  the  border 
which  trims  the  basque  in  ft'ont.  Close-fitting 
ooatrsleeves,  bordered  around  the  hand,  slit  up 
the  back  seam  six  inches,  and  finished  with  but- 
ton-holes and  buttons,  at  pleasure.  These  lawns 
usually  come  in  dress  patterns  of  fifteen  to  sixteen 
yards,  and  the  border  is  printed  upon  one  or 
both  selvage  edges.  Tear  off  the  width  required 
for  the  flounces,  and  use  the  centre  plain  part 
for  the  skirt,  waist,  etc.  Cost  from  twenty-five 
cents  up  to  fifty. 
We  give  next  a  bathing-dress  of  brown  serge, 


trimmed  with  bands,  cofb,  collar,  and  sash  of 
white  flannel,  or  muslin.  The  trousers  come 
about  half  way  below  the  knee. 

In  the  front  of  the  number  we  give  a  bathing- 


suit  for  a  young  lady,  made  of  dark-blue  flannel 
or  serge.  Rather  long  trousers,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  three  rows  of  black  or  white  braid. 
Blouse,  with  short  or  long  sleeves,  and  deep, 
sailor  collar,  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  braid. 
Belt  to  correspond. 

We  also  give,  in  the  front  of  the  number,  a 
child's  bathing-dress  of  red  serge.  Short  trou- 
sers to  the  knee,  bound  with  white  braid.  Blouse, 
buttoning  down  the  fi-ont,  with  white  buttons. 
Sailor  collar,  and  short  sleeves,  also  bound  with 
white  braid.     Cotton  braid  is  the  best. 

We  also  give,  in  the  front  of  the  number,  a 
bathing-dress  for  a  young  girl,  of  white  flannel, 
trimmed  with  scalloped  bands  of  red  flannel  or 
delaine.  Buttons  covered  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  belt,  neck-trimming,  and  sleeve- 
trimming  also  of  the  red.  Trousers  to  corres- 
pond with  the  dress. 

Next  is  a  little  girl's  dress  of  four  years.     It 


is  made  of  plaid  mohair,  serge,  or  calico.  One 
skirt,  with  three  ruffles  on  the  edge,  cut  out  in 
Bcallaps,  forms  the  trimming;  the  upper  ruffle 
is  headed  by  a  narrow  band  or  braid.  A  sailor 
waist,  with  collar  trimmed  with  two  bands  or 
braids  to  correspond.  Coat-sleeves,  with  three 
ruffles  like  the  skirt.  Sash  of  the  same,  tied  in 
a  knot  at  the  back,  completes  this  little  costume. 
For  wash  dresses,  worsted  braid  may  be  used, 
or  white  or  solid-colored  cambric  for  trim- 
mings. 

Next  is  an  infant's  flannel  skirt  for  first  use. 
It  needs  but  little  description.  Use  fine  Ballad- 
vale  flannel,  and  make  the  waist  of  linen.    Open 
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at  the  side  in  fh>iit,  and  tie  together  with  fine 
linen  tape.  The  shoalder-strap  may  be  used,  or 
not,  as  preferred ;  but  it  is  considered  an  im- 
prorement. 


Next  is  the  under-skirt  of  dimity  or  cambric. 
A  hem  and  group  of  seven  fine  tucks  is  all  the 
ornamentation.  The  waist  is  of  fine  linen,  and 
has  little  sieves.  Neck  and  sleeves  edged  with 
narrow  Valenciennes  lace. 


In  the  front  of  the  number,  we  give  a  baby's 
bib  of  nainsook,  with  some  fine  wadding  between, 
and  then  quilted  in  diamonds.  A  dot  or  star  is 
embroidered  in  each  diamond.  A  simple  braiding- 
pattern  and  button-hole  edge  completes  the  bib. 


ALPHABETS    F  0^    MASKING. 


MONOGRAM. 


CERISSE  BODICE   FOR  A  MISS   OF  SIXTEEN. 


BT    EMILY    R.   MAT. 


W«  give,  this  xnontJh,  a  oharming  new-style  >  sixteen,  or  thereabouts.     V/e  also  give  a  diir 
bodice,  called  the  "Cerisse,'*  for  a  young  lady  of  |  gram  by  which  to  cut  it  out 
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No.  1.  Half  op  Fbont. 
No.  2.  Half  of  Back. 
No.  8.     Half  op  Sidb  Back. 


No.  4.    Slbktb. 
No.  5.     CtJFP. 


BORDER,    ROMAN    EMBROIDERY, 


BT    MBS.   JANB    WBAVBft. 


This  is  worked  in  twisted  bars  and  button- 
bole  stitch,  with  cording-stitch  for  the  veins. 
The  part  which  is   white  between  the  leaves, 


indicates  that  the  material  is  there  cut  awar. 
This  work  is  very  pretty  in  holland,  worked  with 
6cT\i  silk. 


MONOGRAMS. 
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BUTTON-HOLE    WITH    EMBROIDERY. 


BT    MBS.    JAHB    WKATKB. 


.M 

-^C(  ^>^  ^>      ■ 

,<^r'^.-<r'' 

"C 

These  designs  can  be  used  on  cuffs,  night-  j  in  satin-stitch,  orercast,  and  point  de  sable,  with 
dredsea,  habit-skirts,  etc.   They  are  embroidered  |  French  embroidery  cotton. 


MONOGRAM    FOR    HANDKERCHIEF. 
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OUR     ARM-OHAIR. MOTHERS'     DEPARTMENT. 


OUR  AKU-OBAIR. 
Tbmi  Ans  The  Tixcs  to  Inaist  on  getting  the  worth  of 
your  money.  No  magatlne  fnlfills  this  condition  better 
th«n  ''Peterson ;""  and  It  is  to  this  fiict  it  owes  its  immense 
eirenl&tion.  It  combines  more  requisites  for  the  family 
and  for  ladles  than  any  other,  and  does  this  at  a  price  that 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  To  obtain  anything 
nearly  as  good  as  '*  Peterson"  elsewhere,  throe  or  exen  fonr 
dollan  mnst  be  paid ;  and  eren  then,  the  yariety  is  less, 
the  fSuihion-plates  not  so  good,  and  the  stories  generally 
infertor. 

ADTBBTiBKifBrrB  inserted  in  this  Magaslnd  at  reasonable 
prices.  **  Peterson***  has  had,  for  twenty  years,  an  aTerage 
circnlation,  greater  and  longer  oontinved  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  erery  county.  Tillage,  and  croaa-roads, 
and  is  therefore  the  beet  adrertising  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  PETZB80ZC*8MAaAXXsrB,  806  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  terms^  etc,  eta 

.  Fbaitk  Hxxxek,  Soif  A  Co.*s  Oboww  Dbmbxvo  won  looxxs 
▲Ko  Ckxu>bxn*b  Shoes,  is  girlng  unirersal  aatlsfkctlon. 
The  shoe  dealers  represent  its  sale  as  Tery  large,  beeaose 
of  its  fine  gloss  and  color,  and  good  effect  upon  the  leather. 

Xnr  Bow  Dowsr  to  BKAxrrt.—And  all  women  know  It* 
Consequently  they  we  Laird*8  "Bloojc  or  Youth*'  for  re- 
moving all  blemishes  from  the  complexion.  Sold  at  all 
druggists. 

The  Bkst  Catalogue  of  good,  yet  cheap,  noT<^  is  that 
of  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogues 
sent  gratis,  to  select  from. 

Six  tfoirnis*  SrBSCSTTTXOxs  to  this  magazine,  firom  July 
to  December,  1876,  inc'.usire,  talcen  for  one  dollar. 


MOTHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

ST  ABKAX.  UTEBT,  V.O. 


No.  YIII.— Diseases  of  Avoun. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  again  arrlTed,  when  It  be- 
hooves mothers  to  nurse  their  infants  with  much  prudence, 
not  too  frequently,  lest  their  little  stomachs  become  over- 
loaded, and  their  bowels  surcharged  with  indigestible  wrd^ 
which  will  eventxiate  into  colic,  spasm,  diarrhea,  etc  Long- 
continued  irritation  of  ttiis  character  too  frequently  leads 
to  that  obstinate  and  dostructiTe  disease  known  and  feared 
by  mothers,  as  cholera-infantum,  or  summor-compIainL 
The  cool  evenings  and  mornings  Incident  to  this  month 
with  high  heat  at  mid-day,  tend  to  check  perspiration,  botli 
sensible  and  insensible,  which  also  throws  more  blood  to 
the  internal  organs,  producing  more  or  less  congestion. 
Hence  the  oxeessire  heat  at  high  noon  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  infant  should  be  spared  any 
exposure  in  the  chilly  mornings  or  evenings.  Thin  flannel 
should  invariably  be  worn  by  the  Inlhnt,  to  absorb  the 
perspirable  matter,  and  to  protect  its  tender,  sensitive  snr> 
face  from  the  excessive  changes  of  temperature  liable  at 
this  season. 

Upon  physiological  principles,  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
fant is  unfitted  to  partake  of  any  soUd  food  before  the  period 
of  denUtion ;  and  it  is  better  to  withhold  such  till  that  pe- 
riod Is  pretty  well  advanced,  especially  if  it  occurs  during 
the  summer  months.  It  mnst  be  self-evident,  to  the  most 
stupid  intellects,  that  an  immense  amount  of  sickness  la 
brought  on  through  neglect  and  carelessness  of  mothers, 
who,  amid  the  many  busy  chores  and  cares  in  their  lives,  i 


are  content  to  permit  their  children  to  "  run  their  ehanc«a,** 
and  when  they  thus  sicken  and  die,  are  Inclined  to  cenaars 
the  doctor  for  want  of  skill,  and  even,  perhaps,  reflect  upon 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  for  taking  away,  as  they  say, 
the  fairest  and  lorelieat  of  the  flock.  I  apprehend  that  it 
is  000DHES8,  indeed,  to  remove  those  from  earth  who  ara 
not  properly  cared  for  by  their  natural  protectors. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  when  nature  ham 
provided  the  diild  with  cutting  and  grinding  organs,  it  i« 
both  prudent  and  proper  to  allow  a  modicum  of  such  kinds 
of  food  as  will  bring  those  organs  into  action. 

But  the  habit  of  many  mothers,  taking  their  nurainip 
babes  with  them  to  the  table,  and  partially  masticating 
food  for  them,  and  placing  it  into  their  months,  before  a 
single  tooth  appears,  is  equally  disgusting,  injurious,  and 
censurable. 

Even  nursing  too  frequently  is  productive,  as  before  eald^ 
of  acidity,  colic,  griping,  and  the  stomach  becomes  sur- 
charged during  the  day,  the  perspiration  is  checked  at 
night-fall,  which  determines  an  increased  influx  to  th« 
bowels,  and  a  disordered  condition  results. 

The  greatest  possible  care  is  therofora  required,  on  the 
part  of  the  nursing  mother,  during  the  month  of  August, 
of  being  prudent  and  temperate  in  all  things  bonelf ; 
manifesting  the  same  watchfulness  over  her  acts  or  doinga 
as  she  does  over  the  infant  at  her  breast,  and  then  all  will 
bo  well  with  her,  and  hers,  leas  sickness,  and  oonseqnaDt 
le^  anxiety  and  sorrow,  will  visit  her  household,  and  leas 
will  be  the  inclination  to  murmur,  or  attribute  the  occa- 
sional casualties  of  life  to  "dispensations  of  Providence.'* 
The  older  children  should  be  move  carofhlly  guarded  as  to 
their  eating,  for  perfaiq;*  greater  temptations  wiU  be  placed 
befbre  them  during  this  Centennial  year.  But  it  is  not 
ioatd^f^bma,  merely,  that  I  would  impress  upon  parsnts  to 
have  over  their  children,  but  they  should  imprsss  them 
with  the  fact  that  sickness,  pain,  and  suffering,  and  possi- 
bly death,  ensue  from  tbo  tn^  indulgence  of  fhiits,  nnta, 
pies,  cakes,  confections,  etc,  etc,  and  that  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  happiness  and  pleasure  In  this  world,  that  is  lasting, 
is  obtained  by  not  disobeying  plain  physiological  Uws;  in 
other  worda,  that  sickness  generally  results  fhmi  our  own 
imprudence. 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 

49^  Boerp  Receipt  im  thie  Cbok-Book  ha$  been  faded  frf  4 
prac^calhtmB^eetper, 

vEorrABucfl. 
i\«r«i<p«.--Scrape  and  wash  your  parsnips,  and  put  them 
on  with  Just  enough  water  to  boil  them,  and  no  more;  when 
they  are  done  they  should  be  nearly  dry.  Then  dish  them 
and  pour  over  melted  butter  and  a  litUo  salt,  or  some  drawn 
butter. 

Or^  Boil  them  as  ditvcted  above,  and  when  done,  cut  them 
In  half;  grease  the  bars  of  your  gridiron:  put  them  on  ft 
over  some  lively  coals,  and  brown  them. 

lAmat  BsoNa—Llma  beans  require  fit)m  half  an  hour  to 
three-quarters  to  boil.  They  should  be  boiled  in  as  little 
water  as  possible,  to  preserve  their  flavor.  As  soon  as  they 
are  soft,  take  them  out  drain  them  in  a  colander,  and  season 
with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  pour  them  in  a  pan  to  be 
seasoned,  as  the  butter  would  run  through  the  colander. 
Add  salt  to  the  water  they  are  boiled  in. 

f^HoiO.— Pare  and  cut  them  In  slices  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick ;  smmou  them  with  saTt  and  pepper.  Rare 
ready  some  hot  buUer  in  a  pan ;  put  in  the  slices,  and  fry 
them  very  slowly  till  they  are  perfectly  soft  Th«»e  should 
bo  enough  butter  tn  the  pan  to  prevent  them  fh>m  sticking 
to  the  bottom. 
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JTica&rooiM. — 'Wash,  jour  mnflhrooms;  cut  off  the  end  of 


the  stalkB,  and  peel  them.  Put  thorn  In  a  ntew-pan,  without     one  pint  of  boiling  water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Bait  butter 


any  water,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  two 
onnooB  «f  butter,  rolled  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  to  every 
pint  of  mushrooms.  CoTer  thorn  cloaoly,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer dowly  till  they  are  soft 

FHed  Cucumbtn.—S'.ioo  your  combcn  lengthwise;  season 
tbcm  with  pepper  and  salt;  flour,  and  fry  tiiem  In  hot 
butter.  They  should  bo  of  a  dolleate  brown  color  when 
doa«. 


OabMed  OsAct.— Put  a  pound  of  oatmi>al  into  a  bowl,  t«ke 


3b  Wk^  Oeam.— ^llFBt  let  the  bowl  and  the  whisk  be  not 
only  acmpulously  clean,  but  let  them  be  cold.  If  a  whisk 
ha9  boen  han^in;  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  kitchen,  it  1j  | 
not  fit  to  whip  cream  with.  The  whisk  as  well  as  the  bowl 
shoald  be  rinsed  in  cold  water  before  they  are  nsed.  The 
old'&shioned  oeior  whisk  Isprpferable  to  a  tinned  one.  Let 
the  operation  be  carried  on  in  the  pantry,  or  in  a  room 
where  there  is  no  fire,  and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  place 
the  bowl  on  ice,  or  in  a  larger  bowl  containing  cold  water. 
As  to  the  mode  of  whipping:  the  whisk  should  be  h^d 
lightly  in  the  hand,  and  wo  know  no  better  expression  to 
describe  the  way  to  work  than  that  the  whisk  should  be 
tued  in  a  playful  manner.  Some  cooks  will  put  into  the 
cream  a  small  quantity  of  g<*Iatin,  dissolred  in  milk,  or  the 
white  of  an  c^gg,  or  a  pinch  of  gum  tragaeanth,  all  of  which 
will,  no  doubt,  help  the  frothing. 

RvOtmd  iHMbUnj.— Make  a  pint  of  milk  with  some  flour  | 
into  a  haaty  pudding,  then  work  into  it  thoroughly  but 
lightly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fVt»h  butter,  the  same  of 
pale,  moist  sugar,  and  the  same  'of  well-washed  and  pro- 
perly dried  currants,  a  little  pounded  cinnamon,  some  ra- 
ttlla,  or  brandy,  fla-roring  to  taste,  and  some  very  thin 
Elioes  of  candled  peel.  Mix  all  thoroughly  well  together, 
and  bake  in  samll  cups  or  shapes,  sifting  powdered  sugar 
orer  them  when  they  are  turned  out  on  a  dish.  Be  Tory 
particular  to  butter  your  cups  well. 

Lgmon  i\u2dM^.— Take  six  eggs,  bfiit  them  well ;  boil  half 
a  pint  of  milk;  let  it  cool;  but  befiore  it  does,  put  into  it 
two  ounces  of  flresh  bntter;  when  it  l3  perfectly  ool0,  mix 
it  with  the  eggs ;  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  white 
sugar,  and  the  Juice  of  a  lemon.  Line  the  dish  with  puff 
paste,  and  pour  In  your  pudding.  Bake  it  in  rather  a  quick 
oren  for  half  an  hour.    Serve  it  up  hot. 

fbHfine  d  la  fiaeoHii.— Beat  up  separately  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  eight  eggs ;  stir  into  the  yelks  four  ounces  of 
grated  cheese,  and  two  ounoes  of  beaten  butter,  with  half  a 
teaspoonfhl  of  white  pepper ;  put  over  the  Are  a  few  minute* 
ia  a  sauco-pan,  shaking  it  round ;  then  add  the  whites  of 
^ggs,  frothed ;  pour  into  paper  cases;  brown  five  minutes  in 
a  Dutch-oven  till  they  rise;  then  serve  immediately. 

Bnan  Fonehtea. — To  a  pint  of  cream  put  half  a  pound  of 
grated  cheese,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs ;  beat  them 
all  together.  Then  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  into  a 
froth,  and  add.  Half  fill  small  buttarsd  paper  trays  imme- 
diately  with  the  mixture ;  bake  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and,  when  risen  and  quite  hot,  servsk 


or  lard  melted  in,  te  make  the  cakes  crisp ;  pour  Hda  boiling 
over  the  meal,  stirring  it  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  dough ; 
turn  it  out  upon  a  baking-boa:  d,  roll  it  until  it  is  as  thin  ss 
it  can  be  to  hold  together;  stamp  it  into  small,  round  cakea; 
place  them  on  a  girdle,  to  make  them  cri»p,  and  afterward 
before  the  fire.  They  must  be  toasted,  first  one  side  and 
thon  the  other,  to  dry  them. 

Scotch  BhoHbrmd^—Bmt  half  a  pound  of  bntter  to  a  cream, 
and  then  rub  in  one  pound  of  flour  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sifted  sugar.  Ton  wHI  find  this  will  make  a  stiff  post  <>, 
that  you  can  roll  out  Bake  in  a  slack  oven  till  the  cakr^ 
are  a  pale  brown.  The  moment  you  put  milk  in,  it  turns 
it  into  a  sort  of  cake. 

Ladif  Abben  OoAm.— Pound  three  ounces  of  almonds,  qua;^ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  with  a 
little  rose-water,  till  It  becomes  a  thick  paste.  Spread  it  on 
a  buttered  tin;  divide  it  Into  eight  cakos;  bake  in  a  slow 
oven.  When  cold,  put  a  spoonful  of  preserve  on  each  cake, 
and  cover  with  whipped  cream. 

Nunt  Bt$atita. — One  pound  of  fine  sugar,  half  a  pound  of 
almonds,  and  a  few  bitter  ones,  pounded  fine,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  six  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately, 
the  gntted  ilnd  of  two  lemons,  some  finely-sliced  citron- 
peel.    Mix  well  together,  and  bake  in  small  tin  shapas. 

PBSRSYES,  8TSU78,  BTC. 

Soda^Water^  cr  "fiflwr^ Top."— Take  a  quart  of  water,  and 
put  a  pint  of  sugar  into  it  While  that  is  dissolving,  beat 
the  white  of  one  tgf;.  When  In  a  foam,  put  in  half  an 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid.  Mix  all  together,  and  flavor.  Use 
two  tablespoonftils  to  a  glass  of  water,  with  a  little  soda. 
Stir  vigorously  with  a  spoon  until  it  foams. 

Jta^pbervff  ViHe(far.—T!o  two  quarts  and  a  pint  of  ripe  rasp- 
berries put  one  pint  of  the  best  vinegar.  Bruise  them  ^  ell 
and  let  it  stand  three  days.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  b«^, 
and  add  its  weight  of  sugar.  Boil  it,  skim  well,  and  bottle 
it  closely. 

Compote  of  iij^Koote.— Fare  some  apricots,  and  cut  them 
in  halves ;  remove  the  kernels,  and  blanch  them.  Simmer 
in  syrup  for  a  short  time;  drain  the  apricots,  dish  them, 
and,  when  cold,  pour  the  syrup  over,  and  ornament  with 
the  blanched  kernels. 

Elaeieberrif  Jam.— Crush  yoxir  blackberries,  and  strain  off 
the  Juice.  To  every  four  ounces  of  Juice  put  seven  ounces 
of  white  sugar.  Lot  it  boil,  then  strain  through  a  piece  of 
muslin  or  a  silk  sieve. 

KIBCSLLANSOT78. 

MUJe  CAeese.— Take  three  quarts  of  the  last  of  the  milk- 
ing; put  it  into  a  pan  vHth  a  tablospoonful  and  a  half  of 
rennet.  When  it  comes  to  a  curd,  break  it  with  the  skim- 
ming dish  by  striking  it  down  two  or  three  times.  Stund 
it  by  for  two  or  fhree  hours ;  spread  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
in  a  sieve,  on  which  put  the  curd  to  drain ;  break  the  curd 
again  a  little,  and  put  it  Into  a  deep  dish  or  rush-vat,  with 
a  weight  on  It  After  standing  twelve  hours,  take  It  out 
and  bind  a  piece  of  muslin  round  it;  place  it  on  a  slab,  and 
turn  it  every  day  on  a  fresh  place.  Cover  with  loavee,  and 
put  away  between  plates  to  ripen. 


T^ei  Cots.— Mix  thoitraghly  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half 
a  pound  of  ground  rice,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  quarter  of 
a  potmd  of  sugar,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  clovee, 
some  Biixed  peel,  a  few  bitter  almonds,  pounded,  some  sweet 
almonds,  split,  one  teaspoonfhl  of  carbonate  of  soda;  melt 
h^f  a  pound  of  ttmh  butter  in  three-quarters  of  a  pint  ef 
wwm  milk ;  add  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten 
separately;  pour  this  by  depriws  on  the  dry  ingredients; 
add  a  glass  of  brandy;  beat  it  well ;  put  it  into  a  battered 
mould,  and  bake. 


Oeam  Cheese. — Mix  a  pint  of  warm  new  milk  with  a  quart 
of  fresh  cream,  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of 
rennet ;  place  it  near  the  fire  until  the  curd  comes ;  make  a 
shape  of  straw  or  rushes,  something  like  a  flat  brick ;  sew 
the  rushes  or  straw  together,  make  the  top  and  bottom  In 
the  same  vray,  but  they  must  be  loose ;  p«t  the  curd  into 
the  shape  on  the  loose  bottom,  and  cover  vrith  the  top ; 
take  it  out  the  next  day,  and  turn  It  every  day  until  ripe. 
A  on<wpound  weight  will  be  sufficient  to  place  on  this 
cheese. 


^        -.'.-  '*'*"»"-''"«^  >«»•••>»  used  M  a  cMc»deAi*»ih^fP^i^t 

*  ^  *  ■  •»»-*•  --'•T-Airt  with  much  tatte.    S>ji»e  of  the 

*        —      '—-     *:----  »"^  —      ^'^  «inoi.#r-Lia  kaTethe  twck  cut  in  the  PDlouke  «yif 

i^  -    ^^— -_       •    -  ^.      •  ta  m  **.  n;at-rf  waist  and  tndn;  and  the  fnmt,oa  th- 

-  "=--        '-.-    t      ■^i-sm'     .  "rrax-  jri.  Vj£ioe  with  a  baeqae.   ThefroDtof  theakiit 

-  -  ■     •  r  A.  -'     ar!»-  mvaottad  fron  the  bodJce. 

-  **  -t-:>— •-.  =-        '•'™"  >««i»«»  often  made  quite  plain  and  TO1104, 
—         -  -   -t^    .r^L^    r     *«  -  -n^  xa  ai  Ae  faadc  with  wide  bows  and  ansh-enda  «f 

—  «t     '-^ *♦   c   ^-  w--rr      n^ia.  w^a  hiriHinn  with  the  color  of  the  dw. 

:   3*  XM*  K^     »3^  iMa        -  -^TL=a.  -ia^i^xAx  fitting,  and  cuiraai  waiit,  an  both 

mr--^  liT  iMM»  aad  cfaintx  dreesea.    Worth,  who  bu 

»    ^  :i_:=i-.—   v^^a    ?--     .^-^  ran**  in»i  i  in  i  i  the  poatiUJon  basque,  la  making  mure 


r  brcai  brimmed,  tarned  up  on  one  ride 

Aa  ir>  -ua^  »  ike  oCker,  like  the  picturesque  Gains- 

f  aa«i.  Art^^   sM.     »»jr«ci  -urn  rf    U  pietaree;  but  many  prefer  the  plain, 

c    fcrrt-— <■»  4k«      =-^  ZaciM  w^Af^hnt,  turned  up  on  both  sides  with 

^»  ass  «iA  ftaM«UKJht|y  drooping. 


^^    *  TaiLDKl 5*8   FASHIONS. 

as;;^  ,-;^  ^  ?3. 1.  nui  «r  Wnm  Xobaik  »o«  a  Touno  OimL.— 
_;^  ^^^  "^^ar  ^j'  imk  ae  icwy  p«A«g  nt  the  bottom,  abore  which 
^^.^s^  ..satr-     •**  ""•    "*  '*  »»*ci  aiw  ^t  on  lower  in  ftwnt  tlian  at  the 

;  cat  aqnare  in  front,  and  worn 

A  Xnrthn  Washington  flchn  of 

.  wok  fringe,  tied  in  front    Cuib  of 

-            ^      -  .    T   *i.r=.    TL^  -wr<«-»  ''  "  -s-—^i%sm  iw  CmocoxxrmCototxD  Batists  foe  k 

2 a.  -— _r^  ,_^  .i_  stt-  ■•*'•  «:_.a  ^  "'^^  tt3:_— Thf  'a>«<Er<Aitthaatwoknife>plaitedrnfflc«. 

_  ^.    c    :e    "z^-^   ii—    ^   c    . .  .^  "^^    ▼-•r-«:r^.  wmca  rpena  in  front,  and  lias  a  double 

'  --»  :   :j>    m-»  TrTw-r.c  tr  •VBOiace  r«q  skirte,  is  trimmed  with  a  bias 

^1^  Aij^   :  ar%.  -^ir  md  whitm  piaid  batiste.    The  Louis  XV. 

^   ^  It.  «  -r  9  i^jc.  iziumiM.  -mxth  tfa«  same  material.  Thesteerea, 

_  .^  ^  '-AT  ic :.  -••  £?«.  u«*  3iada  iif  pUn,  dark-blue  batiste.    .\ 

.  .   ^^  '^  <    ATT^"  .  rM  ^tlk.  xarf  pnasca  traaa  the  left  dde  to  the 

Tip.   .  -r^r.  vn-?*»  t  a  s>cni*<d  by  a  bow  of  dark-Uwt  sflk  and 

^     ^^  m   ^    <  "i^   -{i.>^>late^T>lnred  silk.    ChoooiatB-OQlored 

,  .^  .  ^crnr  sK.  Trmmed  wrtti  bloe  rtlboo  and  wheat. 

.^     *  »-«*.  31.— Opt  %  L^'fa  BLjcss  or  Orat  Lurair.— It  Is 

:  by  a  baad  boand  with  gray  braid. 

_  twitfrnhnmlarbmld.  Gray  and  white 

I  ■!  I  ^*r  .  -  ux 

■^  "^  s-  r^*^      "-  - 

aiA-.'-A  :  «-.  :t  =-  50TICK8. 

■■taAC     X  d-^:.   ^s^  ^^  ^  am.iiLWk  9*r  *  ^tetsuut  Magazine,'*  name,  at 
-st'  xc  -f-wnr  .rtaer.  yj«r  poet-oflke,  county,  and  State.  If 

!■  >  r.    XT  BQ^  ;"-*£  ^^MK^*^"  jFj^m-y  a  poit-^Aoe  order  on  Philadelphia.    If  a 

r^    ;Mi&    '.  r  a  -  .o^  >«c-.  A^r  'rder  caasoC  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  Yoilc,  or 

r  vx  -.n%«  «A^  ;^j.fc>.  ^iMa.  jaJa-rrag  tfca  eadmnge :  if  a  draft  cannot  be 

.  •  .:-    >  «^  ^.       .  «  ^r  «.    r^  ^--..:^  SMC  «f«c  pTTCKbacka  or  aotes  of  National  banks,  and  r^ 

->  .a  H.  «   s  k  T-  k^xj  v-i.  1   r^  .a.  la^  c*^f  T-*^'  '*■''-    ^  paitfcnlar  to  addreea  to  Chaelsb  J. 

-^   .  ae  -a..  -•-  T^mst-v  S.*  30*  Cfcilaal  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^    '    e*iv  ^■■-c  k?  <  ^'  ac  -^-^  tc*  «uV  ^^  P^ctphs  .fdertng  ttM  Xagailne  from  agents,  or  deal- 

a*^—   .  V  ^asu    r  ft  •  ua^  j^i"      rkt  «r«.  nc  av^  t»  tbea  fer  tte  mpply  of  the  work.    The 

•<  A  a.*  4dN?*  ii   -J*?  3><<^  ia.'i  ^uk j*^  jn  -^jsorrr  baa  »»  M"*^  forwhom  he  to  re^ransible. 

^^•^ic  u  a>    >  r   ,  ixt  ^'.u..  la^  a.  •  vjc.  4!^  Vb«a  tbe  dxrectam  of  a  Magaxine  la  to  be  cbangiMl, 

m.^  w^--*  -3-'  •  lo.    ^~i"fx  -a-^c:  ^  ?as  mv  ax  w^ax  pat  oftrf  it  waa  received,  aa  well  aa  the  one  it 

<  xmcvaL  c  *"=!.  -e  »  ^.  e*<  *  r  la-*  :«  a:  b»  upat  to  in  fatare. 

^•^^  f-  -a*  »-«l  ri«?  >-'!.&^s  tT'm*  aw  i»^«^  ji^  Coatrtboton.  who  wish  to  preeerre  their  article*, 

0  -^^r  «»4u«i.  W-k  aci  f^az  -rx*  ar«  S  r  tx.^  bsis  ke«f  cofaea  of  theau    We  do  not  undertake  to  return 

•i^  -^  ,r  »»r  »  "JiLpg'i    3  AT"  w^*^-^    Til-  r»  Mftauvrvcs  that  we  cannot  use. 

^^1^  ^  ->•  )w^  ar»  Tk.^.    T^  m.'AeZj^  .f  t^<e  &<^1  49*  Nj  «>ibeciiplioa  reoelved,  at  club  prices,  for  lees  than 

..^   f  "«-» TMck.  r^  ^A.  r  >  r  .  «ii  aai  rvi«ttf<l  k.  a»  a  rvar.  Gabsahscriben  mast  begin  with  either  the  Jaanaiy 

'f  -inmrm"^  >v9s.  or  the  Jaly  anmber. 

5V«  »w«w  •"'  *"^  '  -  "  ^^-■«^»*^  '^'•k  ^*^  *  ^9*  Blwk  nnmben  for  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  maj  be  had 

)cvi.  ^rti^  hM  a  auTtl  cfsct.  of  the  principal  agents,  or  of  the  pubUsher. 
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BDITOBIAL  OHIT-OHAT. 
Axoxa  THE  Abticlbs  on  exhibitiou  at  the  Centeimial, 
which  will  interest  Uuiiei,  is  a  display  of  art  needle-wuirk, 
sent  from  London,  to  which  the  Queen  of  England  and  her 
dAUghtera  have  contributed*  The  articles  were  on  exhibit 
tiou  in  the  Brittdh  metropolis,  before  they  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Among  these  articles  are  some  embroidered  wall  deoorar 
tions,  designed  by  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Ur.  Walter 


Crane.    The  set  consi^'ts  of  two  h»rge  figures  in  oblong  i  J'  '^^^^^  generally  takes  worn.  recreaUon  every  y. 


panels  of  white  satin,  repreeeotlog  the  several  Balutationa, 


busily  spinning  the  thread  of  life  above,  and  of  a  piece  of 
tapestry  designed  by  Mr.  Morris,  fur  a  dado,  consisting  of 
a  subdued  golden  grape  pattern,  on  a  deep-green  ground, 
with  peacocks  at  regular  distances.  The  dailo  approaches 
in  conception  to  the  best  works  of  Zoan  Andrea  Vavauori, 
the  great  designer  of  ornament  in  the  time  of  Mantegna, 
and  Mr.  Morris's  selection  of  colors  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  sul^ect.  A  hardly  less  Important,  and  certainly  more 
pnicticaL  feature  in  the  display,  are  the  embroidered  cur- 
tains and  quilts.  Amongst  the  latter  the  one  designed  by 
Mr.  Fair&x  Wade  takes  the  foremost  rank.  It  is  piUe-blue 
arabesque  work  in  satin  stitch,  on  white  squares.  It  seema 
a  great  pity  that  the  harmonious  effect  of  this  qutit  has 
been  somewhat  marred  by  the  insertion  of  squares  of 
coarse  Reticella  imitation.  Not  less  attractive  is  a  quilt 
embroidered  in  gold,  after  an  old  original  in  the  possession 
of  Lady  Brownlow. 

Embroidered  curtains  are  well  represented.  One  of  a 
gorgeous  design,  by  Mr.  Morris,  shows  honeysuckle,  wild 
hyacinth,  and  acanthus  leaves  on  a  pure  blue  satin  ground. 
Another,  copied  from  an  old  English  model,  in  dark-blue 
on  a  white,  is  conspicuous  by  Its  gmcefully  swung  foliage. 
The  curtain  borders,  worked  by  the  Princess  Louise,  Mar- 
chioness of  Lome,  lily  stems  on  a  back-ground  of  deep-red, 
are  of  a  good  effect.  Of  embroidered  panels,  we  mention 
the  screen  embroidered  by  the  Princess  Christian,  which 
shows  a  fine  artistic  feeling  for  floral  composition ;  and  four 
panels  by  Miss  Qammoll,  lilies,  campanulas,  popples,  and 
foxgloves,  on  purple  velvet,  admirably  grouped  and  colored. 

To  enumerate  all  the  minor  articles,  as  embroidered  chair- 
aeats  and  bocks,  sofa-backs,  etc.,  which  deserve  praise  for 
arrangement  of  design  and  artistic  choice  of  colors,  would 
carry  us  too  for.  The  case  specially  devoted  to  court-trains 
worn  at  the  last  Drawing  Room  held  by  Qtieen  Victoria  and 
to  other  portions  of  feminine  attire,  will  not  CUl  to  attract 
the  special  attention  of  our  American  ladles,  as  showing 
how  their  English  sisters  dross  when  they  go  in  state  to 
one  of  Queen  Victoria's  receptions ;  but  elaborately  and 
well-designed  as  the  details  of  the  embroidered  parts  un- 
doubtedly are,  we  have  our  doubts  whether  their  proper 
place  is  amongst  the  exhibits  of  a  school  of  art  needle-work. 

"  WottTH  PivB  Times."— The  Tell  City  (Ind.)  Commercial 
says  of  this  magazine  :—**  It  is  In  the  foremost  ranks  of  : 
periodicals  now  published.  Every  number  Is  filled  with  the  ; 
choicest  and  best  productions  that  the  publishers  can  ob-  \ 
tain.  Some  of  the  brightest  literary  lights  of  America  are  ' 
contributors  to  this  magazine,  and  it  Is  fully  worth  five 
times  the  subscription  price." 

We  Rrcritb  so  Maitt  Rrquhts  vok  Oolobio  Pattebits 

that  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  all.    But  we  Insert  aa  i 

many  as  our  space  will  permit,  giving  the  preference  to  \ 

those  which  seem  to  be  most  in  demand.  ( 
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What  A  Motheb  Dobi.— There  Is  a  certain  Mhool  i>f 
writers,  maintaining  that  woman  holds  a  subonlinate  posi- 
tion, and  that  she  ought  to  be  **  enfrancliised."  Have  the 
followers  of  that  school  ever  thought  seriously  of  a  mother's 
vocation  ?  A  child  is  bom  into  the  world,  and  for  many 
years,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  mother  is  to  see  to  the 
health  of  that  child,  and  its  moral  and  intellectual  tialBlag. 
This  work  goes  on,  day  and  night,  in  winter  and  summer, 
incessantly.    A  man,  no  matter  how  engrossed  in  bnsineaa 


he  goes  to  the  Springs,  or  to  the  Bea-Shore,  or  to  the  Moua- 


« Vale"  and  "  Salve."  with  Clotho,  Laohesis,  and  Atropos     ^^  ""'^  ^"^^  ^'  has  at  least  a  day  or  two  of  shoot- 

'  ing,  or  fishing.  But  a  mother  never  has  any  rest  She  is 
at  work,  so  to  speak,  aU  the  time.  She  teaches  the  child  to 
creep,  and  then  to  vnilk,  and  after  that  to  Usp  its  fiivt  sjl- 
tables.  Day  after  day,  she  repeats  to  it  the  magical  words, 
*pa,"  or  "  ma,"  or  something  else,  unUl  the  infant  begins 
to  talk.  And  this  education  oontinaes,  as  a  rule— the  moral 
and  social  side  of  it,  at  least— tUl  the  child,  If  a  boy,  is  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  when  he  goes  to  a  public  school :  UU 
the  child,  if  a  daughter,  is  married,  nnleas  the  daughter,  be- 
fore that,  has  had  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  her  live- 
lihood, or  has  been  entered  at  a  fashionable  boarding  serai- 
nary  for  young  girls. 

Kow  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fiict,  not  only  that  a 
woman,  if  a  mother,  works,  in  this  sense,  harder  than  any 
man,  because  her  work  never  ceases,  but  also  that,  after  all, 
the  work  itself  is  really  higher  and  nobler,  If  tried,  at  least, 
by  any  Just  standard.  For  what  is  money-making,  or  even 
success  In  literature  ar  art,  or  military  glory  itself,  when 
compared  with  the  forming  of  a  character,  with  the  saving, 
perhaps,  of  an  immortal  soul  7  It  is  the  mother,  remember, 
that  makes  the  eon,  much  the  more  the  daughter.  Let  a 
mother  be  Indifferent,  and  the  child  grows  up  without  prin- 
ciple, a  rascal  if  a  boy,  even  worse  if  a  giri.  What  we  are, 
what  we  hope  to  be,  we  owe  to  our  mothers.  To  rise  to  be 
a  Senator,  or  even  President,  Is,  no  doubt,  a  very  great 
thing;  but  Is  it  as  great  as  to  make  a  good  man,  or  noble 
woman,  as  every  mother  can  do?  We  trow  not.  All  this 
talk,  therefore,  about  the  subordinate  position  of  females 
is  worse  than  nonsense.  The  true  woman,  who  compre- 
hends her  place  in  the  scale  of  creation,  belongs,  if  any- 
thing, to  a  loftier  type  than  man.  She  was  created  last. 
She  was  the  crowning  result  of  the  Almighty's  foresight 
and  loving-kindness,  and  she  ought  to  carry  her  head 
proudly  among  the  stars.  Instead  of  mistakenly  oalMng 
herself  inferior. 


Vebt  Qbeat  Hajb  Been  the  Popularity  of  oar  articles  on 
the  Centennial  Exhibition.  We  have  given,  not  only  illustra- 
tions  of  the  principal  edifices,  as  we  originally  intended,  but 
also,  as^the  subject  grew  upon  us,  engravings  of  the  mor«  pic- 
turesque of  the  smaller  buildings.  Those  of  our  subscribers, 
who  cannot  come  to  this  great  World's  Fair,  will,  nerer- 
thelegs,  be  abl(>,  flrom  these  articles,  to  get  a  very  lair  idea 
of  It.  To  Illustrate  It  In  greater  detail,  even  to  engrave  the 
principal  statues,  pictures,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gold 
and  silver  work,  the  rare  fabrics,  the  machinery,  etc.,  would 
simply  be  impossible.  These  things  must  be  seen  them- 
selves to  be  properly  f4>preclated.  No  reproductions  can 
do  them  Justice.  And  even  If  it  were  possible,  by  engrav- 
ings, to  give  true  Ideas  of  them,  it  would  not  be  practicable ; 
for  the  number  Is  so  great,  that  volumes  would  be  required . 

Sate  a  Doli.ab  by  subscribing  to  "  Peterson's  MagaBine," 
the  cheapest  and  best. 
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Now  u  THX  TiKX  TO  SoBSOftiBK  to  thi«  maguine,  either 
singly,  or  in  clubs.  A  new  Tolume  began  with  the  July 
number,  affording  an  opportunity  to  thoM  who  do  not  wi»h 
back  numbera.  But  back  nunibera  can  be  mipplied  to  all 
who  desire  to  commence  with  the  January  number.  Addi- 
tions to  clubs,  beginning  with  ttiat  number,  can  still  be 
made,  and  at  the  price  paid  by  the  regt  of  the  club.  When- 
ever,  in  this  way,  enough  additional  subscribers  have  been 
sent,  to  uLike  up  a  second  dnb,  the  penon  sending  them 
will  become  entitled  to  a  second  premium,  or  premiums. 
These  additions  m^y  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

"Thk  La  dim*  Favohitk."— The  Coaticook  (P.  Q.)  Ob- 
•errer  says  :—'*  Peterson's,  the  ladies'  fiivorite,  is  radiant 
with  brilliant  CMhion-plates,  and  ftill  of  the  short  tales  so 
distinctively  a  feature  of  this  magazine.  We  publish  one 
of  these  on  our  first  page.  The  cnlinary  department  of 
*  Peterson's*  is  a  commendable  one,  the  receipts  given 
having  all  been  tested  by  a  practical  housekeeper.  The 
price  of  the  magazine  is  so  Iow-H>nly  $2  per  year— that  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  subscribers  are  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  value  of  their  money." 

Fob  Fittt  Cmn»  Ezyba,  remember,  any  subscriber  for 
"  Peterson**  (but  no  other  person)  can  obtain  either  **  Christ- 
mas Homing,**  our  premium  plate  for  this  year,  or  any  one 
of  our  other. premium  plates.  In  other  words,  to  oblige 
subscribers,  we  fhmish  copies  of  these  splendid  engravings 
at  the  mere  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing,  which  is  a  nomi- 
nal price,  for  at  retail  stores  similar  engravings  sell  for 
five  dollars. 

Wk  Pbb-pat  PonAOK,  on  all  mall  subscribers,  remember  I 
Up  to  last  year,  subscribers  had  to  pay  it  themeelves,  at 
their  own  poet  offices,  at  an  additional  expense  of  lh)m 
twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  each,  over  <md  above  Ihe  nAeer^ 
tUm  price.  Bear  this  in  mind !  The  postage  we  paid  in  1876 
was  over  ten  thousand  doUan.  All  this  the  subscribers 
BOW  save. 

Pick-a-Back.— This  charming  steel  engraving  is  from 
one  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds*  most  celebrated  pictures.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  Sir  Joshua  was  painting  the  portraits 
of  all  the  most  beautiful  women  of  England,  and  some  of 
the  prettiest  children ;  and  we  give  this  engraving  to  show 
how  our  great-grandmothers  dressed,  etc.,  etc 
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The  Ufe^  LeOere  and  Table-T\di  of  Bei^amm  Robert  Ha^ 
don.  EdUedbjf  Richard  HemTfStoddcard.  I  vol.,  12  mo.  New 
York :  ScribHer,  Armetrong  dt  Co. — The  g^eat  success  of  the 
**Brick-a-Bac^  series,  published  by  this  house,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Stoddard,  has  led  to  another,  named  the  "Sans- 
Bonei,**  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  before  us.  The  new 
series  is  somewhat  different  in  character  ftx>m  the  earlier 
one,  but  it  promises  to  be,  if  possible,  even  more  valuable. 
If  we  are  to  Jndge  from  this  first  instalment,  for  instance, 
it  will  be  less  anecdotical,  but  more  instructive.  In  the 
volume  before  us  we  have  the  life^  letters,  and  table-talk  of 
Haydon,  the  artist.  This  compilation  brings  before  as,  with 
great  vividness,  the  real  man :  bis  good  qualities,  his  weak- 
nesses, his  impetuosity,  his  genins.  The  volume  is  neatly 
printed,  and  bound  vrith  taste.  The  whole  snies  will  be 
iwued  in  the  same  handsome  style.  Several  illnstratfons, 
among  them  portraits  of  Haydon  and  Keats,  embellish  the 
book. 

RevohttUntarf  Tbnet,  Bg  Bdward  Abbott.  1  vol,  16  mo. 
BotUm :  Boberte  Brother§.r^A  series  of  sketches,  principally 
of  social  life,  in  America,  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  '*  The  American  Bnvolntion,**  noticed  Inst 
month,  and,  like  that,  Is  exceptionally  well  written. 


The  Prime  Mmieter.  Bg  Anthomg  TroUope.  1  voL,  12  mo. 
Philada :  Porter  ±  Cbalef .— No  other  living  novelist  better 
maintains  his  reputation  than  Anthony  Trollope.  He  never, 
indeed,  rites  to  high  tragic  power;  the  nearert  approach  to 
it  was  in  **  The  Chronicles  of  Banet  ;**  but  he  never  sinks 
into  mediocrity.  In  this  new  story  we  have  several  of  the 
old  characters,  with  whom  we  have  been  long  familiar,  the 
Duke  of  Omnium,  Lady  Olencora,  Phineas  Finn,  etc.,  etc. 
But  we  have  also  new  ones,  and  the  chief  interest  of  the 
novel,  in  fhct,  hangs  around  them,  especially  about  Emily 
Wharton,  the  heroine.  The  present  is  a  very  handsome 
edition,  and  forms  part  of  the  "  International  Series." 

TU  Soman  Draitor.  Bg  WUUam  Henry  Herbert  1  vol., 
12  mo.  PkOada. :  T.  B.  PUereon  A  Brother*.— With  the  ex- 
ception of  Bnlwer*B  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,**  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  aaoceasfhl  attempt  at  a  novel  of  chunic  times.  The 
story  turns  on  the  conspiracy  of  Oataline,  and  be,  as  well  as 
Oato,  GioeiD,  and  other  prominent  Romans  of  the  contnry 
preceding  the  Christian  eia,  are  actors  in  it  The  interest 
is  never  allowed  to  flag,  the  characters  are  powerfully 
sketched,  and  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  age  are  re- 
produced with  extnu>rdlnary  vlvldneaB.  The  volnme  is 
handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

The  Atonemeni  of  Learn  Demiae.  Bg  Mre.  R  Ifnn  LbUon. 
inuMtrated.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  PkOada^:  J.  B.  LtppincoU  ±  Co.— 
Tills  author  is  already  favorably  known  by  her  novel  of 
**  Patricia  Kimball,**  one  of  the  very  beet  of  its  kind  we  were 
ever  called  upon  to  notice.  The  present  story  is  quite  equal, 
in  point  of  ability,  to  its  predecessor.  It  Is  powerfully  told, 
and  has  unusual  originality.  It  holds  the  reader,  absorbed, 
from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  Very  few  recent 
flctionB  are  so  engrossing.  The  illustrations  are  quite 
spirited. 

PMIadelj>]Ua  aaJ  B»  EmHrone,  JJbuiraUd.  \  voL,  %  to. 
PkHada :  J.  B.  lAppineoU  d:  Oo.—\  very  uaefal  guide-book 
for  visitors  to  the  Centennial,  as  the  volume  not  only  de- 
scribes and  illurtntes  Philadelphia,  but  also  the  Centennial 
Grounds  and  buildings  and  Fairmount  Park.  The  engrav- 
ings are  numerous  and  of  great  merit  A  map  of  the  city 
adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work.  With  this 
volume  in  hand,  any  visitor  to  Philadelphia  will  be  at  home, 
even  without  a  guide. 

MiOer'eNew  Gnidee  to  the  Hudeon  River,  Baroioga  Springe^ 
the  CUjf  of  New  York,  and  Central  Park.  4  voU.,  16  mo. 
New  York:  Jamee  IfiZZer.— In  these  four  neat  little  volumes 
we  have  a  series  of  excellent  guide-books,  which  will  be 
invaluable  to  travelers,  this  summer,  whether  American 
or  European.  They  are  all  profhsely  illustrated,  mostly 
after  drawings  by  T.  Addison  Richards,  and  contain  maps, 
etc.,  et&    We  cordially  commend  them. 


The  Problem  of  HeaUh.  How  to  Solve  R.  Bg  Reuben 
Green,  M.  D.  1  vol.,  l2mo.  Boetmi:  B.  B.  Bueeea.— the 
author  of  this  treatise  does  not  seem  to  have  any  hobby  to 
ride,  but  apparently  seeks  only  the  truth.  He  brings  an 
experience  of  thirty  years  to  the  subject,  and  expounds  his 
conclusions  in  plain,  unpretending  language. 

T%e  Omni  of  Monte  Oido.  Bg  Alemnder  Dmuu.  1  vol., 
8vo.  PhOada.:  T.  B.  i^Btowm  <»  Brottsrs.— This  is  a  new  and 
handsome  edition  of  a  novel  that  will  always  be  popular.  It 
may  be  had  bound  either  in  paper  or  cloth,  at  the  fancy 
of  the  buyer. 

KiUif'e  Clam  Dag.  Bg  Loniaa  M.  AleotL  I  vol.,  12  mo. 
Boelon:  Loring.— This  little  volume  contains  three  of  Hiss 
A1cott*8  shorter  stories,  **  Kitty*lB  Class  Day,**  **  Aunt  Kipp," 
and  **  Psyche*s  Art.**  It  has  six  illustrations  by  Augustus 
Hoppln. 

Lefl-Handed  Etea.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Boeton :  Lorhtg.—A  capi- 
tal little  story  of  German  artist  life,  reprinted  frum  recent 
numbers  of  Kackwood'i  Magazine. 
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OUR     ARM-CHAIR. MOTHERS'     DEPART  BIB  NT. 


OUR  A3M-0RAIR. 
Thir  Anx  The  Tikes  to  insist  on  getting  tbo  worth  of 
yottr  money.  No  magadne  ftilfllls  this  condition  better 
than  **  Peterson ;"  and  it  is  to  this  fiict  it  owes  its  immenso 
cirenlation.  It  combines  more  roqulaitea  for  the  family 
and  for  ladies  than  any  other,  and  does  this  at  a  price  that 
places  it  within  the  roach  of  all.  To  obtain  anything 
nearly  as  good  as  "  Peterson"  elsewhere,  throe  or  even  fonr 
dollars  mast  be  paid ;  and  oTon  then,  the  rariety  is  leas, 
the  fashion-plates  not  so  good,  and  the  stories  generally 
inferior. 

ADTjntTiBxicsirTS  inserted  in  this  Magaslne  at  Teasonable 
prices.  "  Poteraon"*  has  had,  for  twenty  years,  an  aToroge 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  oontlnned  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  eyery  county.  Tillage,  and  crass-roods, 
and  is  therefore  the  best  adyertlsing  mediom  in  the  United 
States.  Address  PBTSBSOH'sMAVAZzn,  806  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  terma^  etc,  etc. 

i  Fbavk  Miller,  Sok  A  Co.*8  Osowx  Drmbxito  roft  Lasxbb 
aud  Guildeen's  Shoes,  is  giring  unirersal  aatls&ctlon. 
The  shoe  dealers  represent  its  sale  a<i  rery  lange,  because 
of  its  fine  gloss  and  color,  and  good  elTect  upon  the  leather. 

Meh  Bow  DowH  TO  Beautt.— -And  all  women  know  it> 
Consequently  they  use  Lolrd^s  "  Bloox  or  Youth**  for  re* 
noTing  all  blemishes  from  the  complexion.  Sold  at  all 
druggists. 

Tux  Best  Catalogue  of  good,  yet  cheap,  novels  Is  that 
of  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogues 
sent  gratis,  to  select  (h>m. 

Six  tf  oxmfl*  Scbsckiptions  to  this  magazine,  ftom  July 
to  December,  1876,  incIusiTo,  taken  for  one  dollar. 


MOTHERS*   DEPARTMENT. 

BT  AB&AX.  UTEEST,  M.  D. 

Ko.  ym.— D18EAEB8  OF  Auauff, 
The  season  of  the  year  has  again  arrlTed,  when  It  be- 
hooves mothers  to  nurse  their  infanta  with  much  prudence, 
not  too  frequently,  lest  their  little  stomachs  become  orer- 
loaded,  and  their  bowels  surcharged  with  indigestible  curdf 
which  will  eyentuate  into  colic,  spasm,  diarrhea,  etc.  Long^ 
continued  irritation  of  this  chometer  too  frequently  leads 
to  that  obstinate  and  destructive  disease  known  and  feared 
by  mothers,  ss  cholero-lnfantum,  or  summer-complaint 
The  cool  evenings  and  mornings  incident  to  this  mouth 
with  high  heat  at  mid-day,  tend  to  check  perspiration,  both 
sensible  and  Insensible,  which  also  throws  more  blood  to 
the  internal  organs,  producing  more  or  less  congestion. 
Hence  the  excessive  heat  at  high  noon  should  be  avoided 
OS  much  as  possible,  and  the  infant  should  be  spared  any 
exposure  in  the  chilly  mornings  or  evenings.  Thin  flannel 
should  invariably  be  worn  by  the  infant,  to  absorb  the 
perspirable  matter,  and  to  protect  its  tender,  sensltiye  eur> 
face  from  the  excessiye  changos  of  temperature  liable  at 
this  season. 

Upon  physiological  prlndplee,  It  Is  evident  that  the  in- 
fant is  unfitted  to  partake  of  any  solid  food  before  the  period 
ofdentiUon;  and  it  la  better  to  withhold  such  till  that  pe- 
riod Is  pretty  well  advanced,  especially  if  it  ocoars  during 
the  summer  months.  It  must  be  self-evident,  to  the  most 
stupid  intellects,  that  an  immense  amount  of  sickneis  is 
brought  on  through  neglect  and  carelessness  of  mothers, 
who,  amid  the  many  busy  chores  and  cares  In  their  lives, 


are  content  to  permit  their  children  to  **  run  their  chances,** 
and  when  they  thus  sicken  and  die,  are  Inclined  to  censure 
the  doctor  for  want  of  skill,  and  even,  perhaps,  reflect  upon 
the  goodness  of  Pxt>videnc«,  for  taking  away,  as  they  say, 
the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  the  flock.  I  apprehend  that  it 
is  ooooNESs,  indeed,  to  remove  those  from  earth  who  are 
not  properly  cared  for  l^  their  natural  protectors. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  when  nature  has 
provided  the  child  with  catting  and  grinding  organs,  it  is 
both  prudent  and  proper  to  allow  a  modicum  of  such  kinds 
of  food  as  will  bring  those  organs  into  action. 

But  the  habit  of  many  mothers,  taking  their  nursing 
babes  with  them  to  the  table,  and  partially  masticating 
food  for  them,  and  placing  It  into  their  mouths,  before  a 
single  tooth  appears.  Is  equally  disgusting,  ii^urions,  and 
censurable. 

Even  nursing  too  frequently  Is  productive,  as  before  said 
of  acidity,  colic,  griping,  and  the  stomach  becomes  sur- 
charged during  the  day,  the  perspiration  is  checked  at 
night-fall,  which  determines  an  increased  influx  to  th« 
bowels,  and  a  disordered  condition  results. 

The  greatest  pooible  care  ia  therefore  required,  on  the 
part  of  the  nursing  mother,  during  the  month  of  Anguat» 
of  being  prudent  and  temperate  ia  all  things  henelf ; 
manifesting  the  same  watchfulness  over  her  acts  or  doings 
as  she  does  over  the  infant  at  her  breast,  and  then  all  will 
bo  well  with  her,  and  hers,  less  sickness,  and  consequent 
le^  anxiety  and  sorrow,  will  vUit  her  household,  and  less 
will  be  the  inclination  to  murmur,  or  attribute  the  occop 
stonol  casualties  of  life  to  "dispensations  of  Providence.** 
The  older  children  should  be  more  carefully  guarded  as  to 
;  their  eating,  for  perhaps  greater  temptations  will  be  placed 
;  beforo  them  during  this  Centennial  year.  But  it  is  not 
toatd^fuhmt,  merely,  that  I  would  impress  upon  parents  to 
have  over  their  children,  but  they  should  impress  them 
with  the  fact  that  sickness,  potn,  and  suffering,  and  possi- 
bly death,  ensue  fh>m  the  ftree  Indulgence  of  fruits,  nota, 
pies,  cakes,  confections,  etc,  etc,  and  that  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  happiness  and  pleasure  in  this  world,  that  is  Usting, 
is  obtained  by  not  disobeying  plain  phyriologleal  laws;  In 
other  words,  that  sickness  generally  results  fVom  our  own 
imprudence. 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 

4^  JEVcTBT  lUoHpi  in  IWs  Oook-Book  has  hem  tMbtd  by  4 
proclioaZ  Aotudbseper, 

TxacrABLXS. 

i\im^p«.— Scrape  and  wash  yonr  parsnips,  and  put  them 
on  with  Just  enough  water  to  boil  them,  and  no  more;  when 
they  are  done  they  should  be  nearly  dry.  Then  dijh  them 
and  pour  over  melted  butter  and  a  little  salt,  or  some  drawn 
butter. 

Or,  Boil  them  as  directed  above,  and  when  done,  cut  them 
in  half,  grease  the  bars  of  your  gridiron:  put  them  on  it 
over  some  lively  cools,  and  brown  them. 

Uma  BsoM.— Lima  beans  reqniro  fh>m  half  an  hour  to 
threeniuarten  to  boil.  They  shoald  be  boiled  In  as  little 
water  as  possibl^  to  preserve  their  flavor.  As  soon  as  they 
are  soft,  take  them  out.  drain  them  In  a  colander,  and  season 
with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  pour  them  in  a  pan  to  be 
seasoned,  as  the  butter  would  mn  through  the  colander. 
Add  salt  to  the  water  they  aro  boiled  In. 

f^PToiU.— Pare  and  cut  them  In  slices  about  a  quarter  of 
an  indi  thick ;  smson  them  with  saTt  and  pepper.  Have 
ready  some  hot  butter  in  a  pan ;  pat  in  the  slices,  and  fry 
them  Tery  slowly  till  they  aro  perfectly  soft.  There  should 
be  enough  butter  In  the  pan  to  prevent  them  fhmi  sticking 
to  the  bottom. 


OUa     NBW     COOK-BOOK. 
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IfM^kroofiM.— Wash  your  moshrooms;  ent  off  tho  end  of 
the  vtalks,  and  peel  them.  Put  thorn  lu  a  ntew-pan,  without 
any  water,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  two 
ounces  ef  butter,  rolled  in  two  teaspoonfols  of  flour  to  eTery 
pint  of  mushrooms.  Cover  them  closely,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer slowly  till  they  are  sofL 

Fritd  Cueun^Mn.—S'.lco  your  cumbers  lengthwise;  season 
them  with  pepper  and  salt;  flour,  and  fry  Ifaem  in  hoi 
butter.   They  should  be  of  a  delisbte  brown  color  wh«n 


lb  Whip  O-eom.— 71rst  let  the  bowl  and  the  whisk  be  not 
only  scrupulously  clean,  but  let  them  be  cold.  If  a  whisk 
has  been  han;;in3  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  kitchen,  it  1j 
not  fit  to  whip  cream  with.  The  whisk  as  well  as  tha  bowl 
should  be  rinsed  in  cold  water  before  they  are  used.  The 
old-fiwhioned  osier  whisk  is  preferable  to  a  tinned  one.  Let 
the  operation  be  carried  on  in  the  pantry,  or  in  a  room 
where  there  Is  no  firs,  and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  place 
the  bowl  on  Ice,  or  in  a  larger  bowl  containing  cold  water. 
As  to  the  mode  of  whipping:  the  whisk  should  be  held 
lightly  in  the  hand,  and  wo  know  no  better  expression  to 
describe  the  way  to  work  than  that  the  whisk  should  be 
used  in  a  playful  manner.  Some  cooks  will  put  into  the 
cream  a  small  quantity  of  g«*latin,  dissoWed  in  milk,  or  the 
white  of  an  egg,  or  a  pinch  of  gum  tragacanth,all  of  which 
will,  no  doubt,  help  the  frottiing. 

Rudand  JVkWiij.— Hoke  a  pint  of  milk  with  some  flour 
Into  a  hasty  pudding,  then  work  into  it  thoroughly  but 
lightly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fircsh  butter,  the  some  of 
pale,  moist  sugar,  and  the  some  of  well-washed  and  pro-  ; 
perly  dried  currants,  a  little  pounded  cinnamon,  some  ra>  ! 
tiflo,  or  brandy,  flavoring  to  taste,  and  some  Tery  thin 
slices  of  candied  peel.  Mix  all  thoroughly  well  together, 
and  bake  in  samll  cups  or  shapes,  sifting  powdered  sugar 
over  them  when  they  aro  turned  out  on  a  dish.  Be  very 
particular  to  butter  your  cups  well. 

Lemon  Pudding.— l^ke  six  eggs,  beat  them  well ;  boll  half 
a  pint  of  milk;  let  it  cool;  but  before  it  does,  put  into  it 
two  ounces  of  firesh  butter;  when  it  Is  perfectly  ool^  mix 
it  with  the  eggs;  then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  white 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Line  the  dish  with  pulT 
paste,  and  pour  in  your  pudding.  Bake  it  in  rather  a  quick 
oven  for  half  an  hour.    Serve  it  up  hot 

Fondue  d  la  AworiN.— Beat  up  separately  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  eight  eggs;  stir  into  the  yalks  four  ounces  of 
grated  cheese,  and  two  ounces  of  beaten  butter,  with  half  a 
teaspoonftil  of  white  pepper ;  put  over  the  fire  a  few  minutes 
hi  a  sauce-pan,  shaking  it  round;  then  add  the  whitea  of 
eggs,  frothed ;  pour  into  paper  cases ;  brown  five  minutes  in 
a  Dutch'oven  tiU  they  rise ;  then  serve  immediately. 

Small  Fondue§.—To  a  pint  of  cream  put  half  a  pound  of 
grated  cheese,  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  «ggs ;  beat  them 
all  together.  Then  whisk  the  whites  «f  the  eggs  into  a 
froth,  and  add.  Half  fill  small  buttetad  psfter  tr^s  imme- 
diately with  the  mixture ;  bake  for  a  qwuter  of  an  hoar, 
and,  when  risen  and  quite  hot,  serra. 


Oabmcd  (Mw.— Put  a  pound  of  oatmeal  into  a  bowl,  take 
one  pint  of  boiling  water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  salt  butter 
or  lard  melted  in,  te  make  the  cakes  crisp;  pour  this  boiling 
over  the  meal,  stirring  it  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  dough ; 
turn  it  out  upon  a  baking-board,  roll  it  until  it  is  as  thin  as 
it  can  be  to  hold  together ;  stamp  it  into  small,  round  cakes ; 
place  them  on  a  girdle,  to  make  them  cii»p,  and  afterward 
beforo  the  flra.  They  must  be  toasted,  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  to  dry  them. 

Scotch  BkarOrrmd^-^BnX  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream, 
and  then  rub  in  one  pound  of  flour  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sifted  sugar.  Tou  wlB  find  this  will  make  a  stiff  posfp, 
that  you  can  roll  out.  Bake  in  a  slack  oven  till  the  cakr? 
are  a  pale  brown.  The  moment  yon  put  milk  in,  it  turns 
it  into  a  sort  of  cake. 

Lad^  AlAom  Oilm.— Found  three  ounces  of  almonds,  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  with  a 
little  rose-water,  till  it  becomes  a  thick  paste.  Spreod  it  on 
a  buttered  tin;  divide  it  into  eight  cakes;  bake  in  a  slow 
oven.  When  oold,  put  a  spoonful  of  preserve  on  each  cake, 
and  cover  with  mhipptA  cream. 

Xttiu  Bbcttiti.— One  pound  of  fine  sugar,  half  a  pound  of 
almonds,  and  a  few  bitter  ones,  pounded  fine,  quarfeer  of  a 
ponnd  of  flour,  six  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately, 
the  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  some  finely-sliced  citron- 
peel.    Mix  well  together,  and  bake  in  small  tin  shapss. 


Jmi  Cbfa.— Mix  thoroughly  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half 
a  pound  of  ground  rice,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  quarter  of 
a  ponnd  of  sugar,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  cloves, 
some  mixed  peel,  a  few  Utter  almonds,  pounded,  some  sweet 
almonds,  split,  one  teaspoonfhl  of  earbonato  of  soda;  melt 
half  a  pound  of  flieeh  butter  In  three-quarters  of  a  pint  ef 
warm  milk ;  add  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten 
separately;  pour  this  by  Anv^ren  on  the  dry  Ingredients; 
add  a  glass  of  brandy ;  beat  It  well ;  put  It  Into  a  bntteivd 
SKmld,  and  bako. 


ntXBEBTBO,  STXUFS,  ETC 

SodofWaUr^  or  "  Sffrer-IV3>p.''— Take  a  quart  of  water,  and 
put  a  pint  of  sugar  Into  It  While  that  is  dissolving,  beat 
the  white  of  one  egg.  When  In  a  foam,  put  in  half  an 
ounce  oi  tartaric  add.  Mix  all  together,  and  flavor.  Use 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  glass  of  water,  with  a  little  soda. 
Stir  vigorously  with  a  spoon  until  it  foams. 

Satpberr^  VhMgar.-^To  two  quarts  and  a  pint  of  ripe  rasp- 
berries put  one  pint  of  the  best  vinegar.  Bruise  them  in  ell 
and  let  It  stand  three  days.  Strain  the  Juice  through  a  bag, 
and  add  its  weight  of  sugar.  Boil  it,  skim  well,  and  bottle 
it  closely. 

Compote  of  ^prieod.— Pare  some  apricots,  and  cut  them 
in  halves ;  remove  the  kernels,  and  blanch  them.  Simmer 
in  syrup  for  a  short  time;  drain  the  apricots,  dish  then?, 
and,  when  cold,  pour  the  syrup  over,  and  ornament  mith 
the  blanched  kernels. 

EUidd>enTf  Jam.--Cruah  your  blackberries,  and  strain  off 
the  Juice.  To  every  four  ounces  of  Juice  put  seven  ounces 
of  white  sugar.  Lot  it  boil,  then  strain  through  a  piece  of 
muslin  or  a  silk  sieve. 

MTBCCLLAirEOrS. 

M3k  CKeese.— Take  three  quarts  of  the  lost  of  the  milk- 
ing; put  it  into  a  pan  with  a  tableepoonful  and  a  half  of 
rennet.  When  it  comes  to  a  curd,  break  It  with  the  skim- 
ming diih  by  striking  it  down  two  or  three  times.  Etand 
it  by  for  two  or  three  hours ;  spread  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
in  a  sieve,  on  which  put  the  curd  to  drain ;  break  the  curd 
again  a  little,  and  put  it  into  a  deep  dish  or  rush-vat,  with 
a  weight  on  It.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  take  it  out 
and  bind  a  piece  of  muslin  round  it;  place  it  on  a  slab,  and 
turn  it  every  day  on  a  freeh  place.  Cover  with  leaves,  and 
put  away  between  plates  to  ripen.  ^ 

Otam  C%«eie.— Mix  a  pint  of  warm  new  milk  with  a  quart 
of  fresh  cream,  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of 
rennet ;  place  it  near  the  fire  until  the  curd  comes ;  make  a 
shape  of  straw  or  rushes,  something  like  a  flat  brick ;  sew 
the  rushes  or  straw  together,  make  the  top  and  bottom  In 
the  same  way,  but  they  must  be  loose;  ptt  the  curd  into 
the  shape  on  the  loose  bottom,  and  cover  with  the  top ; 
take  it  out  the  next  day,  and  tnm  It  every  day  until  ripe. 
A  on<v.ponnd  weight  will  be  sufficient  to  place  on  this 
cheese. 
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TASHIONS     FOB     AUGUST. 


FASHIONS   FOB   AUGUST. 

Fxo.  I.— Oabbiao£-DbS88  or  Dark  Gkay  Silk,  with  an 
OvEA-DsESS  AND  Basquk  or  Black  Lack.— Chip  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbon,  and  trailing  sprays  of  forget-me- 
nots  }  blue  ribbon  and  pink  rodo  in  the  front. 

Fio.  II. — DiMNEB-D&iesB  or  Liout-Green  Silk.— The  un- 
der skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce  and  puffing  of 
thin,  white  muslin.  Ovor-dresa  and  sleeves  of  the  white 
muslin,  worn  with  a  jacket  of  the  green  silk.  Pink  roses 
in  the  hair. 

Fia.  III.— Ajtebnoon-Dbrss  or  DAHLLA-€k)LOREi>  Fon- 
LARD,  made  with  one  deep  flonnce,  box-plaited.  OTer-dress 
of  Tery  thin  organdy  of  a  delicate  pinkish  tinge,  with 
dahlia-colored  flowers  on  |it.  This  overHlress  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  puffing,  and  looped  up  milk-maid  liuhlon.  Sash 
of  the  silk  at  the  back.  Head-dress  of  Margurites  and 
white  lace. 

Fia.  IV.— Evenino-Dress  roR  a  Young  Ladt,  or  Wbitk 
Grenadine.— The  under-skirt  is  made  vrith  a  side-plaited 
flounce  in  front,  and  a  plain  demi-train  at  the  back.  The 
over-dress  is  in  the  Princess  style— waist  and  skirt  in 
one — ^and  has  a  wide  scarf  drapery  passing  over  the  right 
hip  to  the  bow  on  the  left  side,  where  it  is  fiuteued  with  a 
bunch  of  blue  French  pinks.  The  sleeves  are  quite  short. 
The  waist  is  cut  high  on  the  shoulders,  and  open,  heart- 
shape,  back  and  fix)nt.  Bouquet  of  blue,  French  pinks  on 
the  loft  side,  and  the  same  flowers  in  the  hair. 

Fio.  v.- Hou3£-Drks8  or  Grbbn  and  Whitk  Striped 
Silk,  with  an  over-dress  of  white  gauae,  trimmed  with  two 
rows  of  blond  lace  to  simulate  a  double  skirt  The  sleeves 
are  of  the  white  and  green  striped  silk,  and  the  body,  which 
is  open  in  the  neck,  and  of  the  cuirasa  shape,  is  of  plain 
green  silk.    Pink  roses  in  the  hair. 

Fio.  VI.— Mornino  Costvhe  or  Oreoked  Beob.— The 
skirt  is  bordered  with  a  gathered  flounce,  headed  with  two 
cross-bands  placed  at  a  short  distance  one  above  the  other. 
Tunic  arranged  entablier,  round  in  front,  and  having  the 
effect  of  being  tied  at  the  back,  and  falling  on  the  skirt  in 
two  wide  pointed  ends.  A  ribbon  bow  is  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  these  two  scarf  draperies.  Oulrass  bodice, 
with  pointed  back.  Pocket  on  the  left  side,  with  casings 
inside,  through  which  elastic  Is  run.  The  basque,  sleeves, 
and  tunic,  are  all  trimmed  with  a  cross  band  of  bege. 

Fio.  VII.— Walkino-Dress  or  Lioht  Fawn-Golorbd  Sum- 
XEB  Cash MEBE.— The  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  plain, 
narrow  ruffle,  with  a  puffing  and  a  heading  of  the  same 
material  above  it.  The  square  ovoiHiklrt  is  drawn  closely 
back,  and  trimmed  with  a  band  of  the  material  of  which  the 
dress  is  made,  as  is  also  the  Jaoket-waist  A  deep,  full 
pocket  on  the  left  side. 

Gbsebal  Bemabks.— We  give,  this  month,  our  usual  great 
variety  of  headwcar,  etc.,  etc.  The  first  hat  for  a  young 
girl  is  of  brown  straw,  trimmed  with  brown  ribbon  and 
white  field-daiiies,  with  brown  and  yellow  eyes.  The  second 
is  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with  a  creamy  white  ribbon,  and 
pink  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 

The  two  first  head-dresses,  back  and  finont  view,  are  suit- 
able fur  a  young  married  woman,  or  a  young  lady.  The 
hair  is  combed  up  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  plaited 
these  plaits  are  crossed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  allowed 
to  fall  low  at  the  back,  where  they  Join.  When  there  is  but 
a  small  quantity  of  natural  growth,  it  is  all  used  for  the 
plaits  at  the  top  of  the  head.  The  pendent  tresses  are  false. 
The  two  next  designs,  back  and  front  view,  are  for  full 
dress.  The  front  hair  is  crimped  In  large  waves.  The  two 
long  curls  at  the  back  are  false.  From  the  top  of  the  bead 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  hair  is  rolled  and  twisted  so  as 
to  look  like  a  mass  of  interlaced  loops. 

Black  Grenadines  nre  eom(>t1mos  trimmed  with  nsirrow 
ruffles  edged  with  a  straw  braid,  which  has  a  novel  effect 


Cream-colored  Uce  is  also  used  as  a  cascade  down  the  fVont 
of  a  Polonaise  over-skirt  with  much  taste.  Some  of  the 
new  summer  silks  have  the  back  cut  in  the  Polonaise  style, 
with  an  elongated  waist  and  train ;  and  the  front,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  bodice  with  a  basque.  The  front  of  the  skiit 
is,  of  course,  separated  fkvm  the  bodice. 

BATiffni  Dresses  are  often  made  quite  plain  and  round, 
and  looped  up  at  the  back  with  wide  bows  and  sash-ends  of 
ribbon,  which  harmoniMS  with  the  color  of  the  drees. 

Jackets,  half-tight  fitting,  and  cuirass  waist,  are  both 
popular  for  batiste  and  chintz  dresses.  Worth,  who  haa 
never  quite  abandoned  the  postillion  basque,  is  making  more 
than  usual  now. 

Hats  are  usually  broad  brimmed,  turned  up  on  one  side 
and  drooping  on  the  other,  like  the  picturesque  Gains- 
borough hats  of  old  pictures ;  but  many  prefer  the  plain, 
close  English  walking-hat,  turned  up  on  both  sides  with 
the  back  and  flront  slightly  drooping. 


GHILDBEN'S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  I. — Dress  or  Wnrrs  Mokair  roR  a  Toitno  Girl.— 
The  skirt  has  one  deep  puffing  at  the  bottom,  above  which 
are  two  ruffles,  which  are  put  on  lower  in  fh>nt  than  at  the 
back.  Plain  cuirass  waist,  cut  square  in  flront,  and  worn 
over  a  puffed  chemizette.  A  Martha  Washington  fichu  of 
brown  silk,  trimmed  with  fringe,  tied  in  fh>nt.  Cuflb  of 
brown  silk. 

Fio.  II.— Dress  or  Chocolatb-Golored  Batiste  por  a 
TouNo  Girl.— The  lower-skirt  has  two  knife-plaited  ruffles. 
The  over-skirt,  which  opens  in  fh>nt,  and  has  a  double 
trimming  to  simulate  two  skirts,  is  trimmed  with  a  bias 
band  of  dark-blue  and  white  plaid  batiste.  The  Louis  XY. 
Jacket  is  also  trimmed  with  the  same  material.  The  sleeves, 
collar,  and  pocket,  are  made  of  plain,  dark-blue  batiste.  A 
chocolate-colored  silk  scarf  passes  fh)m  the  left  side  to  the 
right,  where  it  Is  f^tened  by  a  bow  of  dark-blue  ailk  and 
an  end  of  the  chocolate-colored  silk.  Chocolate-colored 
straw  hat,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  wheat 

Fio.  hi.— Bot's  Loose  Blousb  or  Gray  Linen.- It  is 
gathered  In  at  the  back  by  a  band  bound  with  gray  braid. 
The  cape  Is  trimmed  with  a  band  of  braid.  Gray  and  white 
striped  stockings. 


NOTICES. 

M^  In  BEMimNG,  for  «  Peterson's  MngarJne,*'  name,  at 
the  top  of  yeur  letter,  your  postofflco,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  procure  a  post-office  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
post-office  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  If  a  draft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  National  banks,  and  re- 
gister your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Charles  J. 
Pbtbrson,  No  306  Obestnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 

4^  Persons  ordering  the  Magazine  from  agents,  or  deal- 
ers, must  look  to  them  fbr  the  supply  of  the  work.  The 
publisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  is  rpsponsible. 

4^  When  the  direction  of  a  Magazine  is  to  be  changed, 
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BT    MUS.    4.    B.     U*OOlfAU0HT. 


It  waa  just  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year, 
the  middle  of  the  wheat  harvest,  when  Calob 
Fletcher's  wife  gave  out. 

It  was  yery  ag^raYating  to  her  husband,  who 
was  not  used  to  such  things,  and  who  expectcl 
his  wife  "to  do  her  part,"  he  said,  **Ba  he 
did  his." 

**  Her  part"  meant  the  work  of  three  able- 
bodied  women ;  and  she  at  best  but  a  small,  meek, 
weakly  woman,  with  no  strength  of  soul  to  assert 
a  right,  or  resist  a  tyrannical  edict. 

There  she  lay,  with  her  toil-worn  hands  lying 
idly  on  the  blue  coverlet,  a  boy  of  ten,  who  was 
grudgingly  spared  from  the  fields,  her  only  help, 
or  nurse.  He  was  the  last  of  five ;  and  because 
he  had  more  of  his  father's  grit  and  grain,  hod 
made  a  sturdier  fight  for  life  than  the  little  girls, 
and  hod  won  the  day. 

John  knew  nothing  of  sickness,  and  because 
his  mother  did  not  call  him,  or  ask  for  anything, 
he  concluded  she  did  not  wish  for  anything.  So 
he  eigoyed  a  rare  holiday,  whittling  away  under 
a  maple-tree,  in  the  door-yard ;  while  the  mother 
dozed  away  the  hours,  starting  now  and  then, 
and  murmuring  a  few  words  in  her  delirium. 

Before  John  had  imagined  it  could  be  so  late, 
there  was  a  shufBing  of  feet  in  the  back  stoop ; 
and  it  was  clear  the  folks  had  come  in  for 
dinner. 

Caleb  stared  at  the  fireless  cook-stove,  and 
tramped  in  to  see  what  it  could  mean.  John, 
half-scared,  and  knowing  that  in  some  way  he 
should  be  blamed,  slunk  away  out  by  the 
well. 

'*  Isn't  your  mother  about  yet?''  asked  Fletcher, 
crossly.  **  Here  are  all  these  men  ready  for  their 
dinner.  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  left  you 
at  home  for  if  it  wasn't  to  help  her  get  the  dinner. 
Tell  her  we've  got  to  have  something  set  on.  right 
off,  too ;"  and  he  went  out  in  a  huff,  to  feed  his 
horses. 

"  Bead  or  alive,"  muttered  one  of  the  men  to 
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another,  **  I'd  rather  be  that  man's  horse  than 
his  wife.  He's  savin'  of  his  horse-fleeh.  Tliat 
costs  money." 

Caleb  lingered  at  the  bom,  longer  than  he 
needed,  nursing  his  ugly  temper,  and  expecting 
every  minute  a  summons  to  the  house.  It  came 
at  last,  but  not  in  the  way  he  expected. 

<<  Mother  won't  say  nothing,"  said  John,  with 
a  frightened  look  on  his  fbce,  walking  up  to  the 
bam.  "  I  shook  her  arm,  and  told  her  to  get 
the  dinner;  but  she  looked  so  queer  at  me,  as 
if  she  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying." 

"  Don't  make  a  goose  of  yourself,  John,"  said 
the  father,  sharply.  "I'll  explain  matters  to 
her  myself,"  he  added,  with  a  grim  smile,  as  bo 
passed  into  the  house. 

The  angry  words  died  on  his  lips,  however, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  flushed  face,  with 
its  disordered  hair,  on  the  white  pillow,  and  met 
the  gleam  of  the  burning  eye,  which  rested  full 
upon  him,  as  it  dared  not  do  for  years.  It  did 
not  flinch  now  at  his  gaze.  The  poor  drudge  was 
past  being  goaded  on  by  the  sting  of  sharp  words. 
With  utter  indifference,  he  might  «ome  or  go,  as 
he  chose.  The  well-kept  home  might  fkll  into 
confusion  from  neglect ;  the  flies  might  buzz  in 
unheeded  into  the  neat  pantries  and  best  rooms. 
These  things  were  nothing  to  her  now. 

"  John,  run  for  the  doctor,"  was  Caleb's  first 
order.  *'  William,"  he  said  to  a  nephew,  at  work 
for  him,  "  you  learned  to  cook  some,  in  the  army. 
Can't  you  scratch  around,  and  hunt  up  something 
for  the  men's  dinner?  Cut  up  a  ham,  and  try 
some  eggs,  any  way;  you  will  find  the  things 
somewhere.  Your  aunt  is  took  very  bad,  and  I 
am  going  for  Phebe  Stone.  If  I  can  get  her, 
we'll  make  out.  Cut  the  ham  as  saven'  as  you 
can,  Billy,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone.  And  then 
he  walked  away,  at  a  round  pace*. 

"  Glad  to  see  the  old  men  step  off  so  lively," 
said  one  of  the  men.  "  I  think  better  of  him 
than  I  did." 
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"It's  inconTenient,  losing  a  wife  in  bar  vest 
time/'  suggested  another. 

Miss  Phebe,  a  sallow,  bony  woman,  who  looked 
much  like  a  bundle  of  dried  herbs,  and  who  was 
as  spicy  as  a  bunch  of  peppermint,  came  ^ith 
all  haste — and  none  too  soon,  she  found.  For 
in  three  days  the  weary  hands  and  tired  feet 
had  laid  down  the  burden  of  life  for  ever. 

"  What  a  wasted  frame,"  said  Phebe,  tenderly, 
as  she  laid  the  cold  hands  together,  when  pre* 
paring  the  last  rites  for  the  poor,  worn  body. 

<<  If  ever  anybody  came  back,"  said  the  su- 
perstitious neighbor,  who  was  assisting  her,  **  it 
will  be  Mrs.  Fletcher.  I  should  think  Caleb 
would  be  scared  to  stay  in  this  house,  after  the 
way  he's  treated  her  these  fifteen  years." 

So  they  laid  her  away,  in  her  peaceful  grave, 
with  only  kindly,  loving  thoughts  for  her,  and 
but  little  of  pity  or  sympathy  for  the  tyrant  who 
had  made  her  life  so  hard  and  bitter. 

The  yellow  grain-fields  ripen  and  waste  in  the 
sun,  all  the  same,  though  hands  grow  weary  and 
still,  and  feet  fall  out  by  the  way.  Caleb  was  not 
the  man  to  ait  down  and  idly  grieve,  and  espe- 
cially let  his  crops  spoil.  The  day  after  the  fu. 
neral  he  was  stirring  about  aa  if  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

«<  Vou  may  be  thankful  you  have  got  Philena 
Wright  to  keep  house  for  you,"  suggested  Phebe 
Stone,  as  she  finished  putting  away  Mrs.  Fletch- 
er's things.  "  She  is  the  only  help  to  be  had, 
for  love  or  money,  in  this  town;  and  if  you  don't 
mind  your  P's  and  Q's,  you  won't  have  her  long. 
Such  a  capable  person  you  don' t  find  every  day, 
if  she  is  a  little  sot  in  her  way.  Bemember  what 
I  tell  you,  Caleb,  and  don't  go  to  picking  no 
ftisses  with  Miss  Philena." 

Caleb  had  never  had  any  experience  with  hired 
help,  but  he  knew  very  well  what  it  waa  to  be 
master  in  his  own  house  ;  and  he  inwardly  smiled 
at  Miss  Phebe' s  well-meant  cautions.  He  had 
no  idea  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  such  a  marvel 
of  a  woman  as  that  ancient  maiden,  Philena 
Wright,  let  her  be  as  "capable"  as  she  would. 
He  would  like  to  see  the  woman  that  was  capa- 
ble of  managing  him. 

**  You'll  never  get  on,  there,  Phila,"  said  a 
friend,  as  Miss  Wright  tied  on  her  sun-bonnet, 
preparatory  to  setting  out,  "  Caleb  is  such  a  diffi- 
oult  man.    Tou  won't  stand  it  three  days." 

'•  I  am  going  to  stay  a  spell,  any  way,"  said 
Philena,  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  her  gray  eyes, 
as  if  she  had  her  mind  made  up  on  some  pro- 
ject. "I'd  stay  the  month  out,  if  only  to  teach 
Caleb  Fleteher  a  lesson.  He's  needed  it  these 
dozen  years." 

There  was  decision  in  the  very  tramp  of  her 


small,  calf-skin  shoes,  and  in  the  set  of  her  chin 
and  mouth. 

She  took  hold  of  the  house-work  with  energy, 
and  soon  had  things  "squared  away"  to  her 
mind.  The  men  oame  in  to  a  bountiful,  well- 
cooked  dinner,  and  were  in  excellent  spirits.  A 
little  too  bountiful,  Caleb  thought  it;  and  he 
threw  out  a  hint  to  that  effect. 

"  When  you  have  biled  pork,  Philena,"  he 
said,  "  you  needn't  cook  no  other  meat  for  din- 
ner; and  too  many  kinds  of  garden-sass  ain't 
healthy  to  onct.** 

"Just  tend  to  your  mowing,  Caleb  Fletcher," 
said  Philena,  decidedly,  "  and  I'll  tend  to  the 
house- work." 

Caleb  had  no  time  to  discuss  matters;  bnt 
he  was  a  trifle  "  set  back"  by  her  **  snappy  way" 
of  speaking.  "  Just  like  all  old  maids,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  off  to  his 
work. 

"  You  will  have  to  go,  or  send  to  town,  to- 
night, Mr.  Fletcher,"  said  Philena,  after  tea. 
"  We  are  out  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  flour.  You 
may  bring  home  a  new  broom,  also.  I  have  set 
them  all  down  on  this  slip  of  paper,  so  you  would 
be  sure  to  remember." 

Caleb  looked  almost  astounded.  Four  things 
wanted  fh>m  the  store,  at  the  one  time  I  What 
unheard-of  extravagance !  Oh,  what  strategy 
the  poor,  departed  wife  had  been  obliged  to  use, 
all  her  married  days,  to  get  even  the  commonest 
supplies  for  household  use  I  How  meekly  she 
had  made  known  her  wants  1 

And  she  had  been  always  prepared  for  a 
storm,  when  anything  was  wanted.  She  looked 
for  it  naturally.  Sabina  became  enured  to  it.  Still 
it  wasn't  pleasant  to  hear  for  ever  the  same  old  din  I 
"What!  that  sack  of  flour  gone  already?'* 
Caleb  would  exclaim.  "  I  should  think  you  must 
feed  it  to  the  hogs,  to  use  it  up  so  fast.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Sabina,  there  is  a  power  of  victuals 
wasted  in  this  house,  somehow.  I  don't  say  how, 
mind  you,  but  I  say  it  is  so,"  and  he  would  bring 
his  fist  down  on  the  table  in  a  way  that  made 
things  ring. 

He  began  the  same  tune  with  Philena,  about 
the  sugar  and  coffee.  He  had  got  so  in  the  way 
of  grumbling  at  these  wants,  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  there  was  any  other  way  to  do. 

Philena  gave  him  one  glance  of  withering 
scorn,  and  then  remarked,  dryly,  "That  non- 
eense  is  all  done  with.  Either  get  the  things,  or 
go  vrithout  the  food,'*  and  she  whisked  off  into 
the  milk-room,  and  shut  the  door  with  energy. 

"  Old  man's  got  his  oome-up-ance,"  said  one 
workman  to  another,  as  they  sat  on  the  steps  of 
the  back  stoop.     "  I,  for  one,  am  glad  of  It." 
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As  for  Caleb,  he  walked  out,  and  hamesaed 
up  Old  Oray  in  a  yeij  medUatiye  mood.  No 
wonder  he  sighed  for  the  good  old  days  when  he 
could  slam  things  around  as  much  as  he  liked, 
and  grumble  and  harass  to  his  heart's  content. 
There  was  no  question  but  what  Caleb  did  miss 
his  wife. 

The  experiences  of  the  next  few  weeks  proTed 
a  Valley  of  Humiliation  to  Caleb  Fletcher.  It 
might  be  hard,  but  it  was  salutary.  <*  All  the  ad- 
vantage any  one  can  get  of  that  man  is  se  much 
gain  to  humanity,"  was  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  community,  though  this  was  not  said,  per- 
haps, in  80  many  words.  So  he  had  UUle  sym- 
pathy in  the  snubbings  Miss  Philena  felt  sailed 
to  administer,  from  time  to  time.  She  was  not 
a  scolding  woman,  but  she  was  **  awfully  set  in 
her  way."  She  had  a  crisp,  deoisiye  style  of 
staUng  things,  that  <*  told  ;*'  and  Caleb  learned 
slowly  that  it  was  useless  to  say  her  nay.  He 
would  gladly  have  turned  her  off;  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  '  Hired  help  was  not  so  plenty, 
that  he  could  afford  to  discharge  Philena. 

So  the  days  ground  on  slowly.  Caleb  inwardly 
chafed  and  fumed  at  the  **  pretty  pass  things  had 
come  to,  when  a  man  oould  not  be  master  in  his 
own  house."  But  he  was  forced  to  ''keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  his  head ;"  for  eyen  Philena  had 
been  on  the  point  of  leaving  several  times ;  and 
only  prompt  "  coming  down,"  on  his  part,  had 
averted  the  catastrophe. 

There  was  one  way,  however,  in  which  he 
ooold  circumvent  her,  and  he  laughed  in  his 
sleeve  as  he  thought  of  it.  If  he  had  another 
wife,  how  triumphantly  he  could  snap  his  fin- 
gers at  her,  and  shake  off  her  iron  rule  1 

He  cast  his  eyes  about,  but  fruitlessly,  for 
several  months  1  He  made  himself  tlie  general 
laughing-stock  of  the  place,  by  his  marked  ai> 
tentions  to  one  and  another;  fer  somehow  no- 
body aeemed  to  enoonrage  the  poor  man. 

But,  by-and-by,  there  came  into  town,  on  a 
^riait,  a  buxom  widow.    She  was  rather  dashily 


dressed,  and  took  pains  to  be  wonderfully  gra 
cious  to  Caleb.  Her  purse  was  very  light,  and 
her  home  with  a  relative  not  yerj  pleasant,  so 
she  conolnded  that  ihe  substantial  farm-house  of 
Caleb  Fletcher  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
on  her  present  condition.  Alas,  poor  Caleb! 
He  had  need  to  listen  to  Mr.  Weller's  advice  to 
his  •<  son  Samivel,"  to  "  beware  of  the  viddera." 
He  took  the  gorgeous  bait  thrown  out  to  him, 
and,  in  an  intoxication  of  folly,  proposed,  and 
was  accepted. 

Very  well  satisfied,  Philena  folded  her  pocket- 
book,  with  over  sixty  dollars  of  well-earned 
money,  and  resigned  her  place,  with  a  smile, 
to  the  eharming  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  second. 

Poor  Caleb  1  He  had  jumped  out  of  the  firying- 
pan  into  the  fire.  If  the  tables  had  been  turned 
in  the  rmgn  of  Miss  Philena,  they  were  doubly 
turned  now.  It  is  said  that  tyrants  are  at  heart 
the  most  cowardly  of  men.  It  would  seem  so, 
tnm  the  manner  in  which  Mn.  Fletcher  the 
second  managed  to  get  her  husband  in  hand. 
She  had  the  talent  to  command  a  regiment.  No 
wonder  she  succeeded  in  bringing  into  line  one 
**  high  private." 

Neighbors  sometimes  wondered  if  it  would  not 
have  gratified  the  carnal  nature  of  the  meek  8a- 
bina  to  have  seen  the  poetic  justice  meted  out  to 
Caleb.     It  certainly  was  very  gratifying  to  them. 

But  the  new  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  her  good 
points,  too.  She  was  a  kind  mother  to  little 
John.  These  two  soon  formed  an  alliance,  ofFen- 
eive  and  defensive,  against  the  old  man ;  a  bad 
thing  in  a  fiimily,  as  a  general  rule,  but  extreme 
cases  sometimes  call  for  extreme  measures. 

There  were  stormy  words  sometimes  between 
man  and  wife,  and  Caleb's  mulish  temper  fought 
hard  for  the  mastery.  But  even  in  cases  of 
seeming  deftet,  his  wife  oould  make  him  **  tired 
of  gaining  ih^  victory  long  before  she  was  tired 
of  losing  it." 

So  the  world  over,  «'  the  measure  we  mete," 
Is  vary  likely  to  be  "  measured  to  us  again." 


SHALL    WE    MEET? 


BY    VSLLIB    J.     PALMin. 


Ob  I  j«  WBten,  wide  and  deep, 
Cruel  wavee  that  qjMrt  and  play ; 

Oa  the  ihore  we  dt  aad  weep, 
ta  the  evening  eold  and  gray. 

06BSe  thy  moaniagf  for  the  dead ; 

Thy  oold  wave*  bit  form  cariiad. 
Made  a  pUlow  for  hie  head. 

Touched  the  lips  that  we  have 


Snrginf  walen^  wild  and  f^ 
White^apped,  ever  reetleee  wave^ 

Boiling  land-ward  from  the  aea, 
Tell  ui  of  that  unknown  grave. 

Bright  atari  gleaming  through  the  gray, 

Pointing  to  a  land  of  reet, 
Shall  we  on  that  endleee  day, 

Meet  our  lored'one  with  the  Ueett 
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BT    FBAMK    LSB   BBNBDICT. 


Tbb  Bieamer  was  entering  New  York  harbor. 
The  great  city,  spread  out  before  the  eye,  glorified, 
by  the  light  of  a  gorgeous  September  morning. 

Norton  Conway  stood  on  the  deck,  aloof  from 
the  eager  groups  of  passengers,  looking  more 
meditative  and  abstracted  than  one  would  expect 
a  man  to  appear  at  the  end  of  a  sea  Toyage. 

But  he  had  ample  food  for  thought.  Ten  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  America ;  ten  years 
spent  in  wanderings  in  foreign  climes.  He  had 
been  five-and-twenty  when  he  set  out ;  he  was 
thirty-five  now.  But  time  had  dealt  kindly  enough 
by  him ;  for  he  did  not  look  more  than  thirty. 
He  had  always  b'een  rich,  his  position  excellent. 
He  was  handsome  and  clever.  Naturally,  with 
all  these  gifts  and  benefits,  friends  were  plenty. 
No  wonder  he  looked  bo  young. 

He  had  not  been  altogether  an  idle  man.  He 
had  won  reputation,  both  artistic  and  literary, 
lie  had  been  everywhere,  firom  St.  Petersburg 
to  Australia;  had  seen  everything,  experienced 
evexy  thing ;  yet  he  kept  a  considerable  amount 
of  freshness  of  feeling,  and,  better  still,  was  im- 
pulsive and  warm-hearted. 

But  though  the  world  regarded  him  as  one  of 
Destiny's  favorite  children,  the  stem  dame  had 
not  let  him  off  without  a  scratch ;  nay,  a  stronger 
word  would  apply — a  wound  which  had  never 
really  healed,  though,  of  course,  in  the  lapse  of . 
years,  he  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  pain  as  ^ 
one  does  to  pain  of  any  sort,  physical  or  mental, 
and  often,  for  a  lengthened  period,  had  been  able 
to  forget  the  ache  at  his  heart,  the  weary  lament 
of  his  Boul. 

That  early  trouble  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
taken  the  sweetness  out  of  existence;  had  left 
him  dissatisfied,  yearning  for  the  rest  and  peace 
which  women's  love  brought  into  the  lives  of 
other  men ;  but  his  genial  nature  had  kept  him 
firom  growing  bitter,  and  his  broad  head  had 
prevented  his  becoming  that  tiresome,  contempti- 
ble animal — a  misanthrope. 

And  now  he  was  returning  home.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  absence  he  used  often  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  doing  so,  but  all  the 
later  portion  of  the  time  he  had  shrunk  more  and 
more  from  the  idea  of  going  back  to  take  up  life, 
where  the  ghosts  of  his  early  dreams  would  haunt 
him  so  cruelly.  Naturally,  just  because  he  bad 
made  up  his  mind  to  remain  an  exUe  for  an  in- 
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definite  period,  events  unexpectedly  forced  him    ^ 
to  return. 

He  was  a  silent  partner  in  some  great  iron 
mills,  a  property  which  had  come  to  htm  fh>m  an 
unde,  and  fh>m  whence  he  derived  the  larger 
I>ortion  of  his  income.  He  had  never  known 
anything  about  the  business,  or  thought  much 
about  it,  perfectly  satisfied  to  receive  his  divi- 
dends regularly,  and  allow  Messrs.  Tomlinson  & 
Son,  distant  relatives  of  his,  to  manage  affiurs  in 
their  own  fashion ;  and  a  very  profitable  one  it 
always  proved. 

He  had  gone  to  Norway  in  July.  August  still 
found  him  there ;  and  some  very  unpleasant  let^ 
ters  found  him,  too.  The  past  year  had  been 
filled  with  disasters  for  business  men  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  Tomlinsons  had  not  escaped.  To  com- 
plicate matters,  a  confidential  derk  had  taken 
this  opportunity  to  levant  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  leave  the  company  liable  for  debts 
to  an  alarming  amount. 

The  partners  wrote  the  fhcts  to  Conway,  and 
begged  him  to  visit  America  without  delay. 
They  hoped  to  tide  over  their  difficulties ;  to  go 
on  as  prosperously  as  ever ;  but  it  was  right  that 
their  relative  should  know  the  truth,  and  they 
desired  him,  for  their  sakes,  to  come.  Of  course, 
he  could  not  reAise. 

So,  this  lovely  September  day  saw  him  steam- 
ing up  the  fkmous  bay,  every  familiar  landmark 
taking  him  flirther,  and  back  into  his  lost  youth, 
bringing  up  the  old  pain,  and  the  old  misery, 
with  such  fbroe  that  It  seemed  almost  as  unen- 
durable as  when  the  blow  first  f^U. 

An  utter  inability  to  forget  was  Norton  Con- 
way s  curse  1  He  stood  there,  on  the  deck,  and 
wished  he  had  let  every  penny  he  possessed  in 
the  world  slip  fh>m  his  hold,  rather  than  endure 
this  one  hour  of  suffering.  And  this  was  only 
the  beginning;  the  mere  prelude  to  what  he 
must  undergo  later. 

What  a  fool  he  was  1  Why,  between  twenty- 
five  and  the  corresponding  number  in  the  thirties, 
other  men  had  as  many  loves  as  they  owned  boots 
and  coats,  and  ended,  by  the  time  they  reached 
his  age,  in  marrying  an  entirely  new  idol,  find- 
ing happiness  untroubled  by  so  mudi  as  a 
memory ;  and  he  had  spent  all  these  years  love- 
less, just  because  one  woman  had  not  found  in 
him  her  ideaL    She  had  done  him  no  wrong 
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either.  She  had  not  trifled  with'  or  deceived 
him.  She  had  simply  loved  somebody  else,  aa 
she  had  a  right  to  do. 

And  the  worst  feature  in  the  ease  now  was, 
that  his  sore  hear^v  ^  persistent  clinging  to 
memory,  became  a  positiye  sin.  Emily  Granger 
was  married!  Strangely  enough,  she  had  not 
married  till  about  eighteen  months  previous; 
iheii*BlM  had  wedded  a  man  whose  name  Norton 
did  not  remember  erer  to  hare  heard.  Cer- 
tainly, It  was  no  one  of  the  youths  who  had  been 
aboQt  her  in  the  days  when  he  and  she  were  boy 
and  girl  together. 

Conway  had  few  relatiyes,  and  those  not  per- 
sons who  had  known  his  associates  in  New  Tork, 
and  long  before  one  has  been  absent  ten  years  in 
foreign  climes,  letters  from  former  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances usually  grow  quite  as  rare  as  angels' 
yisits.  So  it  happened  that  the  only  information 
Norton  had  received  concerning  Emily's  mar- 
riage came  from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
Her  husband  was  named  Forsyth.  His  know- 
ledge began  and  ended  there,  as  he  had  neyer 
mentioned  her  name  in  any  letter  since  he  left 
America,  and  had  no  mind  to  do  so  after  these 
tidings. 

But  he  was  brought  out  of  his  foolish  reverie 
by  a  consciousness  that  the  Russia  was  nearing 
the  wharf,  and  that  if  he  must  make  a  fool  of 
himself,  the  performance  had  better  be  deferred 
till  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Adieus  were 
to  be  spoken  to  numerous  pleasant  fellow-yoy- 
agers,  promises  for  fature  meetings  exchanged, 
luggage  to  be  looked  after,  and  that  most  de- 
grading of  purgatories,  the  custom-house,  to  be 
passed.  So  Conway  came  down  to  the  present 
and  its  realities  with  a  bang,  and  I  dare  say  the 
shock  did  him  good. 

Two  hours  after,  bathed,  dressed,  "  and  in  his 
right  mind,"  he  sat  eating  one  of  those  loach- 
eons  at  Delmonico's,  for  which  the  pilgrim's  soul 
yearns  unceasingly,  no  matter  what  else  he  may 
forget ;  and  the  sunset  saw  him  floating  up  the 
Hudson  vrith  that  undisturbed  calm,  that  utter 
inability  to  find  it  strange  to  discover  himself 
there,  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  confirmed 
trayeler's  character. 

<>>nway  owned  a  country-seat  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Champlain,  which,  during  these  later  years, 
he  had  allowed  his  agent  to  let.  The  previous 
year  it  had  been  taken  by  an  old  acquaintance,  ; 
who,  when  he  found  that  Norton  was  coming  ; 
home,  had  broken  a  long  silence,  and  written 
in  his  wife's  name  and  his  own,  to  insist  upon 
our  wanderer's  coming  to  them  at  once. 

He  had  found  another  and  more  pressing  inri- 
tation  awaiting  him  in  New  York.     He  had  al- 


ways liked  Leslie,  and  his  wife  had  been  one  of 
Norton's  warm  friends,  in  the  days  when  she 
was  Kate  Orayfbrth,  and  as  fkunous  for  her  beauty 
as  her  wit 

His  al&irB  took  Wm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Adirondaofl,  so  he  determined  to  yisit  the  Leslies 
on  the  way.  He  stopped  for  a  few  hours  in  Bur- 
lington ;  firom  there  he  had  to  take  a  carriage, 
so  that  it  was  sunset  as  he  drove  up  the  fine 
ayenue,  and  stopped  in  fh>nt  of  the  picturesque, 
rambling  old  mansion,  where,  early  in  youth,  he 
had  thought  to  spend  the  most  of  his  time. 

He  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  an  old  servant, 
who  had  lived  in  the  house  when  Norton's  uncle 
was  master  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  were  ex- 
pecting him,  the  servant  said.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  go  out,  would  be  in  soon ;  his  rooms 
were  ready,  and  so  on. 

Conway  was  not  sorry  to  haye  a  first  glance  at 
the  familiar  apartments,  undisturbed  even  by 
the  companionship  of  sympathetic  friends,  so  he 
left  Anderson  to  have  his  luggage  conveyed  up 
stairs,  and  strayed  into  the  breakfast-room.  A 
portrait  of  his  uncle  hung  there ;  he  remained 
for  awhile,  studying  it,  then  passed  into  the  li- 
brary. This  was  a  long,  low  apartment,  with 
latticed  windows,  opening  on  the  lawn,  and  look- 
ing toward  dim,  shadowy  woods  beyond. 

Conway  stood  and  looked  down  the  room,  let- 
ting his  eyes  wander  slowly  along  as  one  docs 
when  trying  to  mark  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  a  place  during  one's  absence.  But  the 
apartment  had  been  left  exactly  as  he  last  saw 
it,  at  the  close  of  just  such  a  glorious  September 
as  the  present.  It  might  have  been  yesterday 
that  he  stood  there.  The  last  flood  of  red  sun- 
ligm  poured  in  through  the  windows ;  the  vases 
on  tables  and  mantels  were  filled  with  early  au- 
tumn flowers ;  the  very  chair  in  which  he  had 
sat,  as  he  entered  the  haunt  which  was  to  know 
him  no  more  for  so  long,  stood  in  the  same  cor- 
ner; the 

But  Conway  reached  no  further  in  his  retro- 
spections. Through  one  of  the  windows  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  library,  he  saw,  sitting  on  the 
lawn,  in  a  garden-chair,  and  looking  dreamily 
in,  a  lady.  She  wore  a  dress  of  some  w^ite,  soft 
material,  that  fell  in  graceful  folds  about  her. 
The  sunset  flooded  her  figure,  and  lit  up  her 
sweet,  yet  half-sad  face,  with  its  pure  outlines. 
Her  hat  and  parasol  lay  on  the  ground  beside 
her.  Her  hands  were  half-clasped,  and  she  was 
lost  in  reverie. 

His  heart  stood  still.  Once  again  he  was  fkee 
to  face  with  the  one  If  ve  of  his  life. 

The  years  had  not  greatly  changed  her,  save 
that  her  figure  had  gained  in  dignity  and  grace. 
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The  face  looked  somewhat  older,  but  she  was  more  : 
beautiful  than  ever.  The  sunlight,  falling  like  ; 
a  halo  across  her  bronze-tinted  hair,  turned  it 
to  gold,  and  brought  out  vividlj  every  line  of  the 
pure,  rounded  throat.  The  wonderful  gray  eyes 
were  uplifted,  eyes  deep  as  the  well  of  truth, 
pure  as  the  eyes  of  childhood. 

Involuntarily  he  uttered  an  exclamation.  The 
sound  roused  her ;  she  saw  him,  gave  a  little 
start;  rose,  and  came  forward  to  meet  him. 
Once  more  Norton  Conway  held  her  hand  in  his, 
and  the  pulse  thrilled  under  its  touch  as  tremu- 
lously as  in  the  olden  days.  The  words  of  bot^ 
were  somewhat  incoherent  at  first,  but  neither 
noticed  it.     Presently  Emily  said, 

"  I  did  not  understand  that  you  were  expected 
before  to-morrow .  I  was  taking  an  evening  stroll, 
and  finding  the  ladies  out,  sat  down  to  wait  for 
them." 

**  I  left  it  uncertain,  I  believe,  in  my  note," 
Conway  replied,  growing  stately  and  uncomfort- 
able. *'  To  meet  you  is  a  vexy  unejtpected  plea- 
sure.    I  fancied  you  in  Europe." 

*'  Oh,  no.  I  was  there  for  a  twelvemonth.  I 
think  you  were  in  the  East  at  the  time.  I  am 
living  at  the  old  place  still,  with  my  grand- 
father." 

"  He  is  quite  well,  I  trust." 
**  Perfectly — seems  to  grow  younger  every  day. 
He  has  been  greatly  excited  over  the  idea  of  your 
return." 

Now  he  must  say  something  about  her  mar- 
riage, her  husband.  He  felt  suddenly,  as  if  made 
of  wood  from  head  to  foot. 

**  I  suppose  congratulations  would  come  rather 
late,"  be  said ;  **  but  at  least  you  will  allow  an 
old  friend  to  express  his  best  wishes  for  ^our 
happiness." 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  smile. 
*'  Thanks,"  she  answered.  "  I  believe  I  have 
my  fair  share." 

*'  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing your — of  seeing  Mr.  Forsyth,"  said  he. 

"  Ah  !  Do  you  know  my  cousin's  husband  ?" 
she  asked.  "  Why,  they  only  went  away  three 
days  since.  What  a  pity  7" 
"  Your  cousin's  husband?" 
*'  Tea.  Don't  you  remember  my  little  name- 
sake? She  was  only  nine  when  you  left  us. 
Think  of  her  being  married  I  Does  it  not  make 
one  feel  ancient  ?" 

Conway's  head  reeled.  Before  he  knew  what 
he  was  saying,  he  blurted  out, 

*<I  saw  the  announcement  of  the  marriage, 
and  snpposed  it  your's." 
She  colored  a  little,  but  laughed  gayly. 
"  No,  no  t"  she  said.    '« I  belong  to  the  predes- 


tined old  maids ;  and,  do  you  know,  now  that  X 
have  arrived  at  the  age  where  I  must  rank  my- 
self  among  them,  I  rather  like  it." 

She  was  perfectly  at  ease,  but  Conway  had 
reached  a  state  of  such  trouble,  that  it  was  » 
great  relief,  at  this  moment,  to  have  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  rush  into  the  room.  They  gave  him  tm 
warm  a  greeting  as  any  returned  wanderer  eould 
desire,  and,  after  a  brief,  hurried  talk  9kvai  all 
sorts  of  unimportant  matters,  (the  csly  ttiiagB 
friends  can  talk  of  during  the  first  mammi»  of 
meeting,  after  a  long  sefaration,)  'LeflW  took  his 
guest  to  show  him  his  rooms,  cad  th9f  were 
gayly  ordered  by  Kate  not  to  dawdle  over  thdr 
dressing,  as  it  was  nearly  dinner-time. 

The  meal  proved  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  even- 
ing which  followed  vexy  agreeable.  The  Leslies 
were  the  gayest,  happiest  pair  imaginable,  and 
;  BO  genuinely  glad  to  welcome  Conway  back,  that 
;  he  felt  rather  ashamed  to  remember  that  he  had 
thought  less  about  either  of  them  than  he  had 
done  of  scores  of  people  who  had  perhaps  forgot- 
ten his  existence  altogether. 

Emily  Grainger's  manner  to  him  was  exactly 
what  it  used  to  bo  in  the  days  when  they  had 
been  on  terms  as  familiar  as  tliose  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  and  be  in  the  habit  of  going  to  her 
with  every  boyish  scrape,  and  afterward  with 
eveiy  young  man's  annoyance  or  aspiration,  in 
obedience  to  that  necessity  masculine  nature  has 
of  seeking  feminine  sympathy  in  some  quarter. 

Was  it  Hobart  Wilmot  she  had  loved  in  her 
girlish  days  ?  And  what  event  could  have  sepa- 
rated her  from  the  object  of  her  affection  T  Con- 
way asked  himself  this  question  as  he  sat  alone 
in  his  room  that  night.  He  marveled  oxer  it  a 
great  deal  during  the  days  which  followed,  bat 
no  solution  of  the  mystery  did  he  gain. 

He  yielded  to  his  friends'  persuasions,  and 
renutined  a  whole  week  at  Femden,  able  to  qniet 
any  reproaches  of  conscience  as  to  the  neglect  of 
duty,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  reached  America 
sooner  than  he  had  written  to  the  Tomlinsons  he 
might  be  expected. 

A  very  pleasant  week  he  found  it,  too;  so 
pleasant  that  he  wondered  he  had  not  tried  long 
ago  what  a  return  to  his  old  home  would  bO  Uke. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  tear  himself  away  fiOm 
this  nearest  approach  to  a  lotus-eating  season 
that  he  had  known  for  many  years. 

He  went,  after,  to  the  iron-works,  and  re- 
mained for  somf  days  with  his  relatives.  They 
were  hopeflil  about  recovering  from  their  diffi- 
cultiesy  in  case  they  could  raise  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  which  they  were  in  negotiation.  Con- 
way realized  the  truth  of  the  trite  old  proverb, 
that  misfortunes  never  come  singly ;  the  elld)al^ 
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raasments  of  stock  oompuniai  i&  which  the  rest 
of  hift  fortune  woa  inTested  prevented  his  being 
able  to  assist  the  Tomlinsons.  If  thej  fhiled  in 
their  efforts,  he  woold  be  almost  ruined ;  he,  who 
all  his  life  had  been  able  to  spend  his  thousands 
upon  any  caprice  which  chanced  to  bathe  promi- 
nent desire  of  the  moment. 

He  could  do  no  good  hj  staying,  so  he  went 
back  to  Femden,  as  he  had  promised  the  Leslies 
to  do. 

Pecuniary  troubles  were  so  utterly  unknown 
to  Conway,  that  he  absolutely  could  not  realise 
the  possibility  of  their  coming  near  him  now,  so 
it  was  easy  enough  to  put  aside  thoughts  of  the 
calamities  which  menaced  him.  Besides  that,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  shift  for 
himself.  His  solicitude  was  for  the  Tomlinsons, 
because  both  father  and  son  were  married  men, 
with  large  families. 

"  I  hsTC  a  constitution  of  iron,  an  ayerage 
amount  of  brains.  If  I  cannot  make  a  living,  I 
ought  to  starve,"  he  said  to  Leslie,  when  the 
latter  was  one  day  speaking  rather  wonderingly 
of  the  ability  Norton  showed  to  thrust  his  per- 
plexities out  of  mind.  '*  I  have  been  an  idle  dog 
aU  my  days.  I  shall  have  no  right  to  complain 
if  I  have  to  take  my  turn  at  putting  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel." 

"  7ou  will  be  suocessAil,  whatever  you  under- 
take," returned  his  Ariend,  admiringly;  '*but, 
as  my  wife  says,  it  will  be  a  great  shame  if  you 
do  lose  your  money,  for  you  are  the  sort  of  fel- 
low who  ought  to  be  rich.* ' 

*'  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  I  have  not 
made  any  too  good  use  of  my  stewardship.  I  am 
afiraid  my  conscience  is  not  quite  clear  as  I  look 
back,  though  I  hops  I  have  never  failed  to  help 
any  human  being  when  I  could.  But  you  see  it 
was  only  giving  money.  There  ia  no  merit  in 
that,  when  a  man  has  a  superfluity." 

**  Oh,  if  you  come  to  metaphysics  and  nice  dis- 
tinetlons,  I  have  done,"  cried  Leslie,  laughing. 

But  his  wife  and  Emily  Orainger  liked  *<  nice 
distinctions,"  and  Conway's  whimsical  manner 
of  weighing  his  own  shortcomings ;  and  they  used 
to  hold  fierce  arguments,  and  abuse  him  roundly, 
till  he  would  be  forced  to  defend  himself  i  then 
they  would  gs  over  to  his  former  position,  and 
abuse  him  on  that  ground,  and  then  pet  and 
maks  much  of  him,  to  prove  that  they  had  not 
been  in  earnest 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn,  and  Oonway  tho- 
roughly eigoyed  the  quiet  and  the  companion- 
ship of  his  friends.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to^ 
think,  even  where  Emily  Grainger  was  coi 
cemed.  Sometimes  he  roused  up  to  tell  his  sou 
that  it  was  madness  to  float  on  in  this  dreamy 


fashion ;  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  heart  a 
suffering  more  terrible  than  any  which  had  gone 
before;  but  always,  he  declared  directly  after- 
ward, that  he  would  eivjoy,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
the  peace  and  contentment  of  the  moment^  no 
matter  what  might  be  beyond. 

So  far  as  using  every  effort  to  be  of  service  in 
case  the  Tomlinsons^&iled  in  their  plans,  he  was 
not  remiss,  but  his  attempts  were  utterly  un- 
availing; money  he  could  not  raise.  Leslie  would 
have  helped  in  any  and  eyery  way  possible,  but 
his  fortune  was  a  moderate  one.  He  could  not 
command  a  quarter  of  the  requisite  sum,  and 
Conway  would  not  have  heard  of  his  burdening 
himself  in  any  manner.  Six  weeks  passed.  With 
the  exception  of  two  brief  visits  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  make  to  New  York,  Conway  spent 
the  time  at  Femden.  The  weather  remained  de- 
lightful ;  such  an  autumn  had  not  been  known 
in  years ;  although  November  had  come,  even  in 
those  Northern  latitudes  there  was  no  sign  of  an 
approach  to  wistar.  But  the  blow  fell,  and  not- 
withstanding Conway  had  thought  himself  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  worst,  it  seemed  to  come  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly. 

The  Tomlinsons  wrote  him  that  all  hope  was 
gone ;  so  far  as  regarded  them  personally,  they 
were  ruined.  He  set  out  that  night  for  the  Iron 
Works  to  consult  upon  the  possibility  of  coming 
to  terms  with  their  creditors,  but  the  chief  among 
them  was  a  rival  mill-owner,  who  had  got  their 
paper  into  his  hands,  and  would  scruple  at  no 
means  to  crush  them. 

The  sight  of  their  misery  was  more  than  Con- 
way could  endure.  His  presence  could  be  of  no 
avaiL    He  hurried  away. 

The  Leslies  had  not  expected  him  so  soon,  and 
had  gone  into  Burlington  for  the  day.  It  was 
in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  house  more  than  an  hour  when  An- 
derson came  into  the  library  with  a  note.  It 
was  from  Emily  Grainger,  only  a  few  lines,  ask- 
ing him  to  go  to  her  at  once. 

CUremont  was  the  adjoining  place  to  his  own. 
He  took  a  path  through  the  shrubberies  and 
fields,  thinking,  as  he  walked  along,  not  of  the 
dreary  present,  but  a  summer  evening  which  lay 
years  back,  when  he  had  trodden  this  path  with 
EmilyGrainger,  and  had  meant  to  tell  her  the  story 
of  hislove.  How  well  he  recollected  every  inci- 
dent of  that  walk,  and  of  the  immediate  weeks 
whioh  had  preceded  it  I  He  had  oome  up  from 
town  to  find  a  gay  party  in  the  neighborhood. 

lily,  the  centre  of  attraction,  changed  toward 
lim.  Reserved,  silent,  seeming  to  avoid  him, 
when  it  was  possible.  He  had  gone  frantic  with 
jealousy,  especially  of  a  young  Southerner,  Ho- 
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bart  Wilmot,  who  showed  pre-eminent  in  hie  de- 
votion to  the  girl. 

How  they  coutrived  to  wrive  at  a  quarrel  he 
could  not  tell,  but  they  did.  They  had  often 
quarreled,  as  brother  and  sister  might,  but  neyer 
in  that  fashion.  In8t«ad  of  telling  her  his  story, 
he  talked  about  the  utter  folly  of  any  very  young 
man  knowing  what  love  meant — talking  at  Ho- 
bart  Wilmot,  quite  forgetting  that  he  ranked  in 
the  same  category.  Then,  in  his  anger,  he  asked 


her,  point-blank,  if  she  cared  for  some  one ;  she  !  favor  }' 


called  him  rude,  insolent ;  bat  when  he  persist- 
ed, she  cried,  '*  Yes,  I  do,"  and  then  ran  away 
and  left  him.  He,  so  fkr  fVom  following,  went 
home,  packed  his  boxes,  was  on  his  way  to  New 
York  that  night,  and  sailed  for  Europe  the  next 
day  at  noon. 

Ah,  well,  Ihese  memories  lay  a  whole  life  back  1 
Here  he  was  going  again  to  meet  Emily  Grainger, 
as  far  from  winning  her  love  as  ever,  but  glad, 
now  to  accept  the  friendship,  the  sisterly  sympa- 
thy she  was  so  ready  to  give.  He  wondered  how 
her  romance  had  ended,  what  had  occurred  to 
thwart  her  dream ;  in  this  world  he  would  never 
know,  for  Emily  was  not  a  woman  to  indulge  in 
confidence,  even  with  the  fHends  she  loved  best. 

He  found  her  sitting  in  a  little  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  a  place  which  was  her  own  special 
haunt,  and  where  only  her  intimates  were  ever 
shown,  for  though  an  eminently  sensible  and 
practical  person,  Emily  had  an  imaginative  side, 
that  caused  her  to  indulge  in  numberless  vaga- 
ries against  which  her  stern  common  sense  often 
rebelled. 

*'  How  good  of  you  to  come  at  once,"  she  said, 
rising,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  as  he  entered. 

♦*  How  good  of  you  to  send  for  me,  you  moan," 
returned  he. 

She  was  looking  lovelier  than  ever,  to-day. 
Conway  thought  to  himself  that  if  he  decided  to 
adopt  painting  as  a  profession,  he  should  ask  her 
to  sit  as  the  model  for  the  principal  figure  in  a 
picture,  the  idea  for  which  had  been  of  late 
haunting  him. 

They  spoke  for  a  few  moments  upon  lndiffei> 
ent  subjects — his  journey,  the  weather.  Then 
she  said,  suddenly, 

"  I  sent  for  you,  Norton,  to  ask  you  two  ques- 
tions." 

He  started  slightly  as  she  pronounced  the  fa- 
miliar name  she  used  to  employ  in  the  old  days, 
but  she  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  notice  that 
she  had  done  so ;  too  eager  to  exercise  feminine 
adroitness  in  reaching  gradually  the  subject  of^ 
her  thoughts. 

"  Which  will  you  ask  first  ?"  he  inquired,  with 
a  smile. 


'*  This.     Do  yoa  consider  me  your  friend  T* 

«  The  dearest  I  possess  in  the  world,"  he  re- 
plied, gravely. 

She  grew  somewhat  pale,  but  smiled  at  him  in 
return. 

"  Yott  have  answered  one  satisfactorily,"  she 
said,  trying  to  speak  playftdly,  though  a  slight 
tremor  shook  her  voioe. 

"Now  the  other?" 
Will  you  do  me  a  favor  7  A  very,  very  great 


"If  it  is  in  my  power,  you  know  I  will." 

"It  is;  it  depends  entirely  upon  yourself; 
concerns  no  human  being  except  you  and  me. 
Will  you  grant  it  T" 

He  gave  her  a  searching  glanoe.  A  sudden 
suspicion  struck  him. 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  it  is,"  he  said. 
**  You  are  too  just  to  wish  me  to  promise  blind- 
ly." 

"No,  I  am  not,"  she  replied,  impetuously. 
"I  would  have  liked  you  to  show  confidence 
enough  in  me  to  promise  in  advance  I  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  ask  anything  you  ought  not  to 
grant T" 

"  Of  that  you  know  I  am  certain  I  But  tell 
me  what  it  is." 

She  did  not  give  herself  time  to  think.  She 
went  on  as  composedly  as  if  mentioning  the 
most  everyday  sort  of  matter. 

"  Your  business  needs  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  I  have  that  sum  lying  idle.  Let  me 
write  Messrs.  Tomlinson  a  check  for  it." 

"  I  might  have  known  that  would  be  your 
first  thought,"  he  said ;  "  and  you  feel  how 
thoroughly  I  appreciate  your  goodness,  how 
groteftil  I  am.     But  it  cannot  be  done." 

"  Cannot  be  done  T"  she  cried.  "  And  why  ? 
You  call  me  youf  ftiend,  and  will  not  let  me  use 
my  worthless  money  when  it  chances  that  it 
might  be  of  use." 

"  I  have  no  good  security  to  offer,"  he  replied. 
"If,  after  all,  Tomlinson's  plans  should  &il,  the 
money  would  be  lost." 

"What  of  that?  You  do  not  know;  I  am 
much  richer  than  you  suppose.  All  my  aunt's 
fortune  came  to  me.  Why  I  am  worth  little  less 
thM  a  million.  What  would  that  amount  bel" 
she  hurried  on.  "  Wait" — ^for  he  was  beginning 
to  speak.  "  It  is  not  you  alone ;  think  of  your 
connections  and  their  families.  Oh,  Norton,  for 
their  sakes  do  what  I  w^iit." 

"I  cannot,  Emily,"  he  answered,  firmly. 
r>t!  Again  I  thank  you — ^but  we  must  have  done 
\  ^th  the  subject — I  cannot  do  what  you  wish." 

"You  are  hard  and  cruel  I"  she  exclaimed. 

If  I  were  a  man  you  would  take  it  I     I  under- 
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Stand  perfectly  the  feeling  whieh  preyents  joa, 
because  I  am  a  woman,  you  are  ashamed  to  do 
it.     You  think  it  would  be  a  lowering  of  your 

di  goity — a Oh,  you  men  I  Ton  are  all  alike  1" 

She  started  out  of  her  chair,  and  hurried,  aeye- 
ral  times,  up  and  down  the  room.  Presently  she 
came  back,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  but  she  was  smiling. 

**  I  went  into  one  of  my  sudden  passions," 
she  said,  with  a  child-like  simplicity,  yery  touch- 
ing from  its  contrast  to  her  ordinary  manner.  '  *  I 
hope  I  did  not  say  anything  rude.  But  I  don't 
much  care — it  is.cruel  of  yon." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  you  are 
mistaken  in  the  reason  which  ycNi  suppose  actu- 
ates me,"  Conway  answered. 

"  Am  I  ?  So  much  the  better  I  Then  tell  me 
the  real  one." 

She  had  subdued  her  agitation,  and  once  more 
she  seated  herself  opposite  him. 

«<  The  Tomlinsons  could  haye  raised  the  mo- 
ney," he  continued,  "  only  tlie  security  was  not 
satisfactory.     The  state  of  affairs  at  the  Works 

preyent  their  being  mortgaged.     The ** 

**  Tour  stocks  are  good  security,"  she  broke 
in.  **  Tes,  they  are  down,  now.  I  know  what 
you  mean  to  say ;  but  I  am  sure  they  will  come 
up  I  I  am  a  yery  good  business-woman.  I  can 
trust  my  own  judgment.  Now,  Norton,  please, 
for  the  sake  of  old  days  1  Why,  we  haye  been 
like  brother  and  sister  all  our  days  1  I  never 
asked  a  ffi^or  of  you  in  my  life,  and  you  will 
not  grant  this,  such  a  poor,  little  fiiyorl" 

"  Emily ^" 

"  Ah,  say  yes  1  You  wiH — ^I  am  sure  yon  will  I'* 
He  rose. 

*<  I  never  felt  anything  more  painfiil  than  to 
refuse  you,"  he  said,  in  an  odd,  choked  voice, 
"  but  I  must,  Emily  ;  there  is  still  another  rear 
son.  You  must  not  ask  what  it  is,  but  it  would 
olf  itself  prevent  my  accepting  your  offer,  though, 
God  knows,  how  I  honor  you  for  it.  How  thank- 
ful I  am  for  this  proof  of  your  friendship." 

Of  course,  after  such  words,  no  ftirther  expos- 
tulation or  pleading,  on  her  part,  was  possible. 
There  come  moments  in  life,  when,  no  matter 
how  great  your  intimacy  with  your  friend,  you 
must  be  silent. 

Emily  bowed  her  head  for  a  few  seconds ;  the 
tears  gathered  anew  hi  her^^,  but  did  not 
fall.  After  a  little,  she  look^Kp ;  a  beautiful 
smile  hovered  over  her  lips.  She  held  out  her 
hand. 

*'  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  feel  it;  but  I  know 
you  must  be  right,"  she  said. 

<' God  bless  you!"  he  answered;  bowed  oyer 
her  hand,  but  did  not  touch  it,  and  was  gone. 


Conway  spent  the  evening  in  canvassing  all 
sorts  of  probable  and  improbable  plans  with 
Leslie  and  his  wife,  making  them  laugh  by  his 
whimsical  manner  of  treating  his  misfortunes. 

**  I  think  I  shall  toss  up  a  penny  as  to  whether 
I  am  to  be  a  third-rate  scribbler,  or  a  painter  of 
the  same  order.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I'd 
rather  turn  flurmer.  Don't  you  want  a  plough- 
boy,  Leslie?" 

"  You'd  not  be  worth  your  salt,  if  I  did,"  re- 
torted his  friends. 

*'  I  never  thought  of  it  till  this  moment  I"  ex- 
claimed Conway,  in  an  altered  voice.  "This 
dear  old  place  may  have  to  go.  It  seems  I  am 
liable  to  the  last  farthing," 

"It  shall  not  go  V*  cried  Kate  Leslie,  impul- 
sively. 

"  Nonsense  I  Matters  are  not  so  bod  as  that," 
returned  her  husband.  "  Conway  has  been  look- 
ing too  cheerltally  at  the  affair  these  past  weeks ; 
now  he  is  going  to  the  other  extreme." 
They  began  to  talk  of  other  things. 
"  I  have  not  seen  Emily  to-day,"  Mrs.  Leslie 
said. 

"  I  was  at  the  house.  She  is  quite  well,"  ob- 
served Conway. 

Kate  gave  him  an  odd,  irritated  glance,  which 
puzzled  him. 

"  What  a  pity  that " 

It  was  Leslie  who  began  this  sentence.  His 
wife,  sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  the  corner  of  the 
hearth,  managed,  at  this  j  uncture,  to  tumble  the 
;  shovel  and  tongs  down  upon  his  left  foot,  which 
he  had  comfortably  stretched  out  on  the  fender, 
and  effectually  put  what  he  meant  to  say  out  of 
his  head.  She  was  so  sweet  to  him  afterward, 
that  toward  bed-time  it  penetrated  his  masculine 
brain.  She  must  have  committed  the  awkward- 
ness deliberately,  and  he  whistled  a  good  deal 
over  it  in  a  low  tone,  while  his  wife  and  Conway 
sat  trying  a  book  of  old  music  at  the  piano ; 
but  he  kept  the  result  of  his  reflections  to  him- 
self. 

Conway  would  have  told  Mrs.  Leslie  what  oc- 
curred during  his  visit  to  Emily,  had  Leslie  not 
been  there.  Som^ow,  it  was  Just  one  of  those 
things  he  could  not  relate  before  another  man  till 
it  had  been  long  enough  passed  for  him  to  speak 
quietly  of  it. .  But  the  next  evening  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Kate,  and  he  did  tell  the 
story.  The  three  had  been  out  to  walk.  Leslie 
left  them,  to  go  and  inquire  after  a  sick  neigh- 
bor, and  Conway  and  Kate  strolled  back  to  the 
house  together. 

He  was  finishing  his  narrative  as  they  en- 
tered the  library.  Kate  sat  down,  and  said, 
abruptly, 
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"  And  what  was  this  wonderful  reason  which 
preyented  you  borrowing  the  money?" 

"  I  told  you  the  security -" 

"  Bless  the  security  I  Don't  put  me  in  &  pas- 
sion I"  cried  she.  **  I  mean  the  reason  you 
would  not  give." 

"  Could  not." 

"Could  not?  See  hero,  Norton  Conway.  I 
know  the  reason.  You  love  that  girl,  and  you 
always  havel" 

"And  always  shall  I"  he  added. 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  why  did  you  not 
tell  her  so  ten  years  ago,  instead  of  flying  off 
like  a — a  balloon,  and  making  a  wandering  Jew 
of  yourself  all  this  time  7" 

"Because  I  learned  in  lime  that  she  loved 
somebody  else." 

"  Hey  I    Oh  1    And  how  did  you  discover  that  V ' 

He  told  her  in  a  few  words.  As  he  finished, 
a  sudden  motion  of  the  curtains  of  the  window, 
near  which  they  sat,  startled  both.  They  looked 
up,  and  saw  Emily.  No  creature  but  a  woman 
could  have  got  out  of  a  room  so  swiftly  and  so 
noiselessly  as  Kate  Leslie  did ;  and,  once  safe  in 
her  chamber,  she  clapped  her  hands,  aoid  danced 
like  maniac. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  listen,  Norton,"  he  heard 
Emily  say.  "  I  believe  I  was  asleep  on  the  sofa 
when  you  came  in.     I " 

"I  am  glad  you  heard,"  he  interrupted.    "I 


am  proud  of  my  secret.  Once  more,  God  bless 
you  1    Good-by ,  too  1    I  am  going  away  to-night. ' ' 

She  moved  quickly  toward  him.  She  was 
deathly  pale ;  but  her  eyes  shone  lambent  and 
courageous. 

"You  refused  to  take  my  money,"  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  though  her  voice  was  firm. 
"  Will  you  refuse  to  take  me  f" 

"Good  Godl"  he  exclaimed.  "Bo  you  8ai>- 
pose  I  would  let  your  pity  for  mo  cany  you 
so  far." 

"Norton I"  she  interrupted.  He  stood  and 
stared  helplessly.  She  had  turned  her  face  away, 
lie  just  caught  her  whisper.  "  You  never  asked 
me  who  it  was  I  loved." 

How  it  came  about  be  oould  not  have  told,  but 
he  understood  the  truth  at  last.  She  had  loved 
him. 

An  hour  later,  Leslie  behaved  about  as  in- 
sanely as  his  wife  had  done,  when  the  pair  wero 
called  into  the  library  to  hear  the  news. 

"  And  to  think,"  cried  Kate,  when  they  were 
all  parting  for  the  night,  "that  it  might  have 
been  like  this  ten  years  ago,  if  you  had  not  been 
as  blind  as  a  bat,  Norton  Conway." 

"  It  was  worth  waiting  for,"  Emily  whispered 
in  his  ear ;  and  they  set  forth  once  more  along 
the  fkmiliar  path,  with  the  gorgeous  light  of  the 
autumn  moon  overhead,  and  the  heaven  of  a  new- 
found joy  in  their  hearts. 
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PaxTTT  little  Qneennie, 

Sportive  M  a  fawn. 
Tripping  throngh  tho  valley, 

Playing  on  the  lawn; 
In  the  dewy  morning, 

*Mid  the  blooming  flowers. 
At  the  purple  twilight, 

In  the  forest  boweni 
Where  ii  snch  a  maiden-^ 

Tell  me  tme,  I  pray? 
Ont  among  the  dalsiee— 

Winsome  Qneennie  Bay. 


Fklry  little  i 

Sportive  all  the  day, 
Winaomo,  pure  and  lovely. 

Gentle  Qoeennie  Bi^. 

Blithesome  little  Qnecnnlet 
Snnny-heartod  child. 

With  her  wondrous  beauty. 
Eyes  so  blue  and  mild; 

With  her  charming  manners. 
And  her  dimples  (Ur, 


Fovm  of  perftot  grandaur, 
Ck>lden-tinted  hair  I 

Oh,  she  is  the  laireet 
Maiden  of  the  day  t 

Poerleas  in  her  splendor— 
Pretty  Qneennie  Bay  I 

Lovely  little  Queennle, 
Wifli  a  sonny  smile, 

BlissCtal  in  her  beauty, 
With  no  thought  of  guila 

Singing  in  the  ralloy, 
Dreaming  on  the  la\ 

Colling  sweetest  rosea 

Oh,^^^s  a  maiden, 

Happy  all  the  day, 
Doing  good  to  others — 

Pretty  Qoeennie  Bayl 

Pretty  little  Queennle  t 
Happy  all  the  day  I 

Wtnaome  in  her  beauty- 
Darling  Qoeennie  Bay  1 


MAKING    BfilCKS    WITHOUT    STBAW. 


BT     META     II.     UYDB. 


MxNKA  was    tdrly   discouraged;    eTerything 
was  going  wrong.     William  brought  up  break- 
fast fifteen  minutes  too  soon.     So,  when  Ferdi- 
nand came  out,  the  coffee  was  muddy,  and  the 
sausages  cold,  though  she  tried  to  keep  them 
warm  on  tb^  p:toye.     The  plate,  of  rolls  she  put 
there,  too,  but  in  rather  an  uncertain  position. 
The  ooncequence  was  that,  just  as  Ferdinand 
Cmtered,  they  tipped  over,  the  plate  was  broken, 
•'Ind  thi)  rolls  falfilled   their  name,  and   went 
''rildly  everywhere,  mostly  under  the  stove ;  and 
iiough  Minna  picked  them  up,  and  put  them  on 
Another  plate,  and  they  weren't  hurt  at  all,  Fer- 
linand  said,  '*No,  thank  you,'*  very  coldly  and 
politely,  when  she  offered  them ;  adding,  "I'll 
lake  a  piece  of  cold  bread;    he  *' liked  cold 
bread,"   he  declared,  and  there  was  only  one 
^eoe  in  the  house,  and  that  was  stale  I     Minna 
tried  hurriedly  to  convert  it  into  toast  before 
Perdinand's  discerning  eye  rested  upon  it ;  but 
the  slice  slipped  into  the  heart  of  the  fire,  and 
disappeared  with  one  malicious  flash. 

Mamma,  seeing  her  flushed  fhce,  went  to  market 
for  her,  and  Minna  descended  to  wash  the  break- 
fast things.  The  water  was  half-warm,  and  no 
clean  tea-towels  could  be  found.  In  came  oook 
for  directions  about  dinner,  and  reminded  the 
yonng  housekeeper  that  her  wages  had  been  due 
a  week ;  also,  that  the  lard  was  out :  also,  the 
eggs. 

There  were  so  many  things  wanting  for  din- 
ner. Ferdinand  had  come  from  New  York,  to 
make  them  a  visit,  and  Ferdinand  was  so  par- 
ticular about  what  he  ate,  and  looked  so  annoyed 
if  everything  was  not  just  right.  Dinner  must 
be  good  to  suit  Ferdinand;  cook  remarking, 
**  Tweren't  no  use  to  try  to  make  things  good  with- 
out good  things  to  put  in  'em." 

"That's  true.  Aunt  Judy,"  Minna  assented, 
with  a  sigh.  "You  can't  make  bricks  without 
straw." 

By  the  time  the  breakfast  things  were  washed, 
and  put  away,  Minna's  head  was  aching  vio- 
lently. She  went  to  her  trunk  and  took  out  the 
litUe  roll  of  money.  Cook's  wages  counted  out, 
how  little  remained!  Twice  as  much  as  usual 
spent,  in  the  last  two  weeks,  on  Ferdinand's  ao- 
counL  How  should  she  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  coming  weeks,  before  the  usual  monthly  sup- 
ply should  be  given  her? 


Just  then  mamma  came  in,  smiling  and  satis- 
fied, enumerating  all  tlie  nice  things  she  had 
purchased.  Poor,  dear  mammal  Unused  to 
economy,  accustomed,  in  former  days,  to  market 
with  full  pockets,  she  had  purchased  largely  when 
out  of  reach  of  Minna's  warning  whisper. 

"I  stopped  at  Jennifer's,  Minna,"  mamma 
said,  cheerfully,  ''and  ordered  another  of  those 
cheeses — Ferdinand  seemed  to  like  them  so 
much — and  some  olives  and  sardines.  Jennifer 
said  he  had  just  received  some  very  fine  ones. 
Ferdinand  was  asking  for  olives  the  other  day. 
By  the  way,  can't  you  make  some  charlotte  russe 
for  dinner?     I  think  Ferdinand  would  like  it." 

"Yes,  mamma;  certainly." 

"  And  call  and  pay  Jennifer,  this  afternoon, 
for  the  things.     You  know  I  won't  have  biUs«" 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  again  responded  the  daughter. 

"  And  now  come,  Minna,  and  put  on  my  wrap- 
pings, dear  child.  I  am  going  to  take  this  bright 
day  for  my  trip  over  to  Kate's.  I  will  be  gone 
all  the  morning." 

All  the  time  she  was  pinning  mamma's  collar,  ' 
and  tying  her  bonnet-strings,  and  finding  her 
card-case,  and  getting  out  her  muff,  and  looping 
back  her  over-skirt,  (mamma's  over-skirt,  left  to 
its  own  devices,  was  eccentricity  itself,)  the  tor- 
menting little  voice  of  Minna's  inner  conscious- 
ness was  repeating,  "  How  are  yon  going  to  do  it 
all?  Where's  the  money  to  pay  for  all  these 
things,  and  ever  so  many  more  to  come ?  Write? 
Why,  you  can't  write.  You  have  not  the  time, 
and  you  have  not  the  strength.  You  have  too 
many  things  to  do.  There's  that  charlotte-russe, 
now,  and  your  head  aching  as  though  there  were 
hammers  in  it.  Fit  you  are  for  writing  anything 
that  anybody  would  read  1  You  are  as  tired  as 
you  can  be  now.  There  is  that  skirt  unfinished, 
and  your  muff  lining  taken  out  a  month  ago,  and 
not  put  back  yet.  I  don't  see  what  you  are 
to  do." 

So  Minna  was  fairly  discouraged.  And  when 
mamma  was  gone,  she  took  her  seat  before  the 
sitting-room  fire,  leaned  her  tired  head  on  her 
hands,  and  cried,  sobbed  and  cried,  with  all  her 
heart. 

Minna  was  not  fit  for  buffets  that  day.  She 
had,  for  some  time,  been  swinging  back  and 
forth,  in  that  uncomfortable  state  of  being  called 
"not  feeling  very  well."     The  morning's  petty 
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trials  were  small  in  themselves ;  but,  alas,  there  ; 
had  been  so  many  such  mornings;  and,  alas,  ; 
there  seemed  so  many  yet  to  come  I 

Perhaps  the  burden  pressed  upon  a  heart 
already  weighted.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  those 
moments  when  the  deep,  hidden  pain  rises  up  to 
whisper,  **  Remember  me  I     I  am  still  here  I" 

Yes,  for  Minna  there  seemed  in  reserve  many 
such  morning^.  And  where  was  she  to  find 
strength  to  meet  them?  The  strength  of  the 
ever-gracious  Friend  I  Minna  knew  what  that 
was.  The  text  for  the  day,  in  her  little  text- 
book, promised  it:  "He  will  be  very  gracious  to 
thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry."  Ah  I  but  the  sym- 
pathy seemed  to-day  so  far  away.  Could  He  be 
"very  gracious"  to  her,  when  the  color  and 
warmth  had  faded  so  utterly  from  her  sky, 
and  there  was  no  promise  for  her  of  another 
djy? 

The  door  opened. 

'*  Cuthbert  I  What  a  surprise  I  When  did  you 
come?" 

"  I  came  last  night." 

**  To  Brawleigh,  I  suppose ;  and  into  town  this 
morning  " 

"  Yes.     May  I  have  a  chair  ?" 

"Take  the  arm-chair." 

Cuthbert  took  it,  and  looked  about  him  with  a 
comprehensive  glance,  which  failed  not  to  in- 
clude Minna* s  tear-swollen  eyelids. 

"  How  is  Cousin  Harriet  ?     Is  she  at  home  ?" 

**  Mamma  has  been  perfectly  well  all  the  win- 
ter. She  has  gone  to  Kate's  this  morning.  Fer- 
dinand is  with  us,  making  us  a  little  visit.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  here  to  see  you." 

Cuthbert  did!  not  look  distressed.  They  were 
not  friends,  those  two  cousins,  Cuthbert  and 
Ferdinand.  It  was  Cuthbert,  of  whom  Ferdi- 
nand had  been  speaking,  at  the  breakfast-table, 
in  his  cold  way.  "  Cuthbert,"  he  had  sud,  de- 
liberately, "is  a  man  who  will  never  make  any 
money  as  long  as  he  lives."  Mrs.  Barney  had 
suggested  that  he  had  his  profession.  "  Ilis 
profession  I"  echoed  Ferdinand,  contemptuously. 
"  What  is  the  profession  of  a  young  doctor  with- 
out money  or  influence  ?  If  Cuthbert  keeps  him- 
self in  shoe-blacking  for  the  next  ten  years,  it 
will  be  as  much  as  he  can  do." 

By  which  it  will  be  seeu  that  Ferdinand  did 
not  appreciate  fia  distant   relationship  to   Dr. 
-  Cuthbert  Craig. 

This  young  doctor,  whom  Ferdinand  had  con- 
demned to  the  perpetual  bondage  of  poverty, 
settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  his  chair, 
and  looked  at  the  fire,  then  at  Minna. 

"  How  pretty  your  rooms  are,"  he  said,  at 
Iwt.  i' 


"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?"  Minna  drew  a  long 
breath,  that  was  almost  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  pretty.  You  have  made 
them  artistic." 

"  Artistic,  Cuthbert?  With  a  carpet  that  slaps 
you  in  the  face!" 

"  The  carpet  is  bad.  It  might  be  worse,  how- 
ever.    You  did  not  choose  it?" 

"  Oh,  never  1     It  was  already  here." 

"You  have  used  your  materials  skillfully, 
Minna." 

"  There  was  so  little  to  use,"  said  she,  de- 
spondently. 

"Therein  lies  the  merit,  doesn't  it?  There 
are  no  heroes  ready  made.  There  never  would 
bo  a  victory,  if  there  never  was  a  fight." 

Minna  did  not  answer.  Those  provoking  tears 
would  come  back  again  I  Cuthbert's  eyes  had  a 
flash  in  them,  which  she  did  not  see,  owing  to 
those  same  troublesome  tears. 

"By  the  way,  Minna,"  said  Cuthbert,  pre- 
sently, "  will  you  go  to  Thomas'  Concrtwith  me, 
this  evening?" 

"  I  shall  be  too  glad.  How  nice  you  are  tc 
think  of  it." 

"  Uncommonly  nice.  I  will  come  for  you  in 
time." 

"  Can't  you  wait  to  see  manuna  and  Ferdi- 
nand ?"  said  Minna,  as  he  rose. 

"  No.  I  would  sit  here  the  whole  morning,  if 
I  could ;  but  there  is  business  lying  in  wait  for 
me  down  town." 

Cuthbert  having  announced  his  departure, 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  go.  He  walked  around 
the  room,  regarding  first  one  object  of  art,  then 
another. 

"  Don't  examine  eveiyihlng  so  closely,  Cuth- 
bert," said  Minna,  laughing.  "  You  must  merely 
glance  at  the  general  effect.  I  do  not  want  things 
looked  at  in  detail." 

"  And  does  that  rule  extend  to  yourself?" 
said  Cuthbert,  turning  suddenly  upon  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Minna,  though  she  colored. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  in  time,"  said  he,  quietly. 
"  What  was  it,  Minna?"  he  continued.  "  Won't 
you  tell  me  what  caused  all  those  tears?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all.  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
to  inquire  about  my  absurdities." 

"  I  will  not,  I  assure  you.  But  what  were  the 
tears  for?" 

"  Foolishness ;  nothing  else."  But  as  his  eyes 
still  waited  for  her  answer,  she  said,  gravely, 

"  The  old  story,  Cuthbert.  Trying  to  make 
bricks  without  straw." 

"  Perhaps  you  try  to  make  too  many  bricks, 
Minna?" 

"  The  house  must  be  built,  you  know." 
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"  What  represents  straw  in  the  present  in- 
stance?*' 

"  Oh,  many  things.  A  little  more  strength, 
and  a  little  more  time,  and " 

"  And  a  little  more  courage  and  perseyeiance,*' 
added  Cuthbert,  with  a  smile. 

"  That  is  easy  for  you  to  say,  Cuthbert,  Tou 
are  so  strong  in  both." 

"  Am  I,  indeed  ?  I  was  thinking  of  borrowing 
straw  from  you.  Perhaps  we  can  effect  a  pro- 
fitable exchange  of  commodities.  Think  it  over, 
will  you?    Good-by." 

Dr.  Craig  came  for  his  cousin,  that  erening, 
in  the  cosiest  of  eoupA,  He  brought  her,  too,  a 
bunch  of  freshest  lilies  of  the  valley.  Minna  fast- 
ened a  handfuU  in  her  dress,  and  through  the 
evening  their  heavenly  odor  linked  itself  with 

every  tender  strain  that  rose. 

Madame  Sterling,  in  her  tropical  flower-cos- 
tume, sang  her  weird,  cold,  moonlit  song,  until 
her  hearers  were  frozen  into  stillness,  as  if  the 
fearftd  doppetgdnger  himself  stalked  among  them. 
Th^  played,  that  matchless  orchestra,  the  Tann- 


hauser  overture,  played  it  triumphantly.  Minna's 
eyes  shone,  and  her  heart  btsat  fast. 

"  Glorious,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Cuthbert.  "  Is  not 
that  a  voice  of  victory  ?" 

Minna  turned  two  glowing  eyes  upon  him,  in 
silence,  and  Cuthbert  thought  she  spoke. 

When  they  readied  home  the  fire  was  out,  and 
the  room  cold,  yet  Cuthbert  lingered. 

**  Minna,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  did  you  know 
that  I  had  got  that  place  in  the  Life  Insurance?" 

Heif  voice,  in  reply,  was  quite  low. 

"The  place  of  Examining  Physician?  Was 
not  that  the  one  you  wanted  7" 

"Yes,'*  said  Cuthbert,  ?rith  a  sudden  fervor. 
"I  did  want  it;  and  I  worked  for  it  with  one 
purpose,  with  one  end  in  view."  He  bent  over 
her  chair.  "  You  know  what  that  was — ^my  one 
love."    She  spoke  not.    He  went  on,  passionately. 

"  Have  I  been  trying  to  make  my  bricks  with- 
out straw  ?  Have  I  been  working  and  hoping 
in  vain  ?" 

"  No,  Cuthbert,"  she  answered,  softly,  placing 
her  hand  in  his,  **  not  in  vain." 
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Lkavbs  of  Antoma  I    Leayea  of  Atifcimm  I 

Kissed  with  lanshlne,  wet  with  rain. 
When,  in  dim  and  dark  old  forest, 

Sang  the  winds  a  low  refrain. 
When  the  echoes  softly  lingered 

At  the  €loae  of  mystic  eves, 
And  enchantment  threw  a  gUtmonr 

0*eT  thy  beauty,  Aatnmn  leaves. 

Leaves  of  Antamn  I    Leaves  of  Antnmn  I 
From  the  wood-pathos  odorons  gloom; 

Oft  the  winds  caressed  thee  gently, 
Bathing  thee  in  sweet  perfhme. 


Where  mnk  vines  spread  clasping  tendiUs, 
Bont  with  clusters  rich  and  sweet, 

And  the  ground,  with  mosses  golden. 
Seemed  like  velvet  to  my  feet. 

Yean  may  ebb  and  flow  in  beanty, 

Bringing  glorioos  Aatnmn  days, 
But  these  leaves  will  never,  never 

Swing  again  in  gorgeous  xnaiib. 
There  are  mem*ries  that  will  cluster  ^« 

Bound  the  wrsath,  like  rays  of  ligh^ 
That  in  ftiture  hours  will  wbbper 

Of  this  scene,  so  strange  and  bright. 


^^^/V\^l.A/S^»A^<»rfS. 
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VcvBB  again  will  the  radiant  glow 
Of  the  golden  gloaming  come  and  go, 
With  the  holy  Joys  and  loves  sublime, 
Ihat  hallow  the  scenes  of  earth  and  time. 
Never  again  I 

Never  again  will  the  violets  bloom  I 
Never  again,  but  around  the  tomb ; 
And  never  again  will  the  roses  grow 
7or  me,  their  beauttftil  buds  to  blow. 
Never  agaia 
Vol.  LXX.— 18 


Never  again  will  the  moon*s  pale  sheeil 
Be  to  me  as  it  oft  hath  been, 
When  all  was  blest— for  she  was  here; 
But  never  agftln  will  the  earth  be  dear. 

Never  again  I 
Never  again  will  the  bqu's  glad  rays 
Shine  as  they  shone  in  thoee  happy  days, 
With  a  Joyous  beam  and  golden  light 
And  never  again  will  the  world  be  bright 

Never  again  I 


MISS    CBBSPIGNY'S    "ABSUBD    PL  I  R  T  A  T  I  O  N.  *• 

BT    WJLVVim    U0DQ80N    BUBKITT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

<*  A50THEB  party?'*  said  Mrs.  Despard. 

*'  Oh,  yes  I'*  said  Lisbeth.  "  And,  of  course,  a 
little  music,  and  then  a  little  supper,  and  a  little 
dancing,  and  ail  that  sort  of  thing.*'  And  she 
firowned  impatiently. 

Mrs.  Despard  looked  at  her  in  some  displea- 
sure. 

**  Tou  are  in  one  of  your  humors,  a^n,  Lis- 
beth,'* she  said,  sharply. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  be?"  answered  Miss  Cres- 
pigny,  not  a  whit  awed  by  her  patroness.  **  Peo- 
ple's humors  are  their  privileges.  I  would  not 
help  mine  if  I  could.  I  like  them  because  they 
are  my  own  private  property,  and  no  one  else 
can  claim  them." 

"  I  should  hardly  think  any  one  would  want 
to  claim  yours,"  said  Mrs.  Despard,  dryly,  but 
at  the  same  time  regarding  the  girl  with  a  sort 
of  curiosity. 

Lisbeth  Crespigny  shrugged  her  shoulders — 
those  oddly  expressive  shoulders  of  hers^  A 
"  peculiar  girl,"  even  the  mildest  of  people  called 
her,  ancl  as  to  her  enemies,  what  did  they  not  say 
of  her  ?  And  her  enemies  were  not  in  the  minor- 
ity. But  **  peculiar"  was  not  an  unnatural  term 
to  apply  to  her.  She  was  <*  peculiar.'*  Seeing 
her  kneeling  dose  before  the  fender  this  winter 
evening,  one's  first  thought  would  have  been 
that  she  stood  curiously  apart  from  other  girls. 
Her  very  type  was  her  own,  and  no  one  had  ever 
been  heard  to  say  of  any  other  woman,  *'  she  is 
like  Lisbeth  Crespigny."  She  crouched  upon 
the  leopard-skin  rug  in  an  odd  attitude.  She 
was  rather  small  of  figure,  but  she  had  magnifi- 
cent hair ;  her  black  brows  and  lashes  were  a 
wonder  of  beauty ;  her  eyes  were  dark,  myste- 
rious, supercilious,  and  in  size*  actually  im- 
mense. She  often  frightened  people.  She  fHghl- 
ened  modest  people  with  her  nerve  and  coolness, 
bold  people  with  her  savage  sarcasms,  quiet  peo- 
ple with  her  moods.  She  alarmed  Mrs.  DespaiHl 
occasionally^hen  she  had  first  come  to  live  with 
her ;  but  aiti^  three  years,  Mrs.  Despard,  who 
was  strong  of  nerve  herself,  had  become  used  to 
her  caprices,  though  she  had  not  got  over  being 
curious  and  interested  in  spite  of  herself. 

She  was  a  widow,  this  Mrs.  Despard.     She 
had  been  an  ambitious  nobody  in  her  youth,  and 
having  had  the  luck  to  marry  a  reasonably  rich 
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man,  her  ambition  had  increased  with  her  good 
fortune.  She  was  keen,  like  Lisbeth,  quick- 
witted, restless,  and  not  too  spiritual.  She  had 
no  children,  no  cares,  and  thus  having  no  par* 
ticular  object  in  life,  formed  one  for  herself  in 
the  making  herself  pleasingly  conapiouous  in  so- 
ciety. It  was  her  whim  to  be  conspicuous ;  not 
in  a  vulgv  way,  however ;  she  was  ikr  too  clever 
for  that.  She  wished  to  have  a  little  social  court 
of  her  own,  and  to  reign  supreme  in  it.  It  was 
not  rich  people  she  wanted  at  h&t  entertainments, 
nor  powerful  people;  it  was  talented  people, 
people,  shall  it  be  said,  who  would  admire  her 
ascetic  soiries,  and  talk  about  her  a  little  after- 
ward, and  feel  the  distinction  of  being  invited 
to  her  house.  And  it  was  because  Lisbeth  Cres- 
pigny was  **  peculiar"  that  she  had  picked  her 
up. 

During  a  summer  visit  to  a  quaint,  picturesque 
tillage  on  the  Welsh  coast,  she  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  owners  of  a  quaint,  picturesque 
cottage,  whose  picturesqueness  had  taken  her 
fancy.  Three  elderly  maiden  ladies  were  the 
Misses  Tregarthyn,  and  Lisbeth  was  their  niece, 
and  the  apple  of  each  gentle  spinster's  eye. 
'*  Poor,  dear  Phillip's  daughter,"  and  poor,  dear 
:  Phillip,  who  had  been  their  half-brother,  and  the 
idol  of  their  house,  had  gone  abroad,  and  ''seen 
the  world,"  and,  after  marrying  a  French  girl, 
who  died  young,  had  died  himself,  and  left  Lis- 
beth to  them  as  a  legacy.  And  then  they  had 
transferred  their  adoration  and  allegiance  to 
Lisbeth,  and  Lisbeth,  as  her  manner  was,  had 
accepted  it  as  her  right,  and  taken  it  rather 
coolly.  Mrs.  Despard  had  found  her,  at  seventeen 
years  old,  a  restless,  lawless,  ambitious  young 
woman,  a  young-  woman  when  any  other  girl 
would  have  been  almosi  a  child.  She  found  her 
shrewd,  well-read,  daring,  and  indifferent  to  au- 
dacity ;  tired  of  the  picturesque  little  village,  se- 
cretly a  trifle  tired  of  being  idolised  by  the  three 
spinsters,  inwardly  h>nging  for  the  chance  to  tiy 
:  her  mettle  in  the  great  world.  Then,  too,  she 
had  another  reason  for  wanting  to  escape  fh)m 
the  tame  old  life.  In  the  dearth  of  excitement, 
she  had  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  drifting 
into  what  she  now  called  an  "  absuid  flirtation," 
which  had  actually  ended  in  an  equally  absurd 
engagement,  and  of  which  she  now,  not  absurdly, 
as  she  thought,  was  tired. 
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**  I  scarcely  know  how  it  happened,"  she  said, 
with  cool  scorn,  to  Mrs.  Despard,  when  thej 
knew  each  other  well  enough  to  be  confidential. 
'<  It  was  my  fault,  I  suppose.  If  I  had  let  him 
alone,  he  would  have  let  me  alone.  I  think  I 
am  possessed  of  a  sort  of  deyil,  sometimes,  when 
I  have  nothing  to  do.  And  he  is  such  a  boy," 
with  a  shrug,  "though  he  is  actually  twenty- 
three.  And  then  my  aunts  knew  his  mother 
when  she  was  a  girl.  And  so,  when  he  came  to 
Pen'yllan,  he  must  come  here  and  stay  with  them, 
and  they  must  encourage  him  to  admire  me. 
And  I  should  like  to  know  what  woman  is  going 
to  stand  that." .  (**  Woman,  indeed!"  thought 
Mrs.  Despard.)  "  And  then,  of  course,  he  has 
some  sense  of  his  own,  or  at  least  he  has  what 
will  be  sense  some  day.  And  he  began  to  be 
rather  entertaining  after  awhile ;  and  we  boated, 
and  walked,  and  talked,  and  read,  and  at  last  I 
was  actually  such  a  little  fool  as  to  let  it  end  in 
a  sort  of  promise,  for  which  I  was  sorry  the 
minute  it  was  half  mode.  If  he  had  kept  it  to 
himself,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad ;  but,  of 
course,  being  such  a  boyish  animal,  he  must  con- 
fide in  Aunt  Millicent,  and  Aunt  Millicent  must 
tell  the  others ;  and  then  they  must  all  gush,  and 
cry,  and  kiss  me,  as  if  ererything  was  settled, 
and  I  was  to  be  married  in  ten  minutes,  and  bid 
them  all  an  everlasting  farewell  in  fifteen.  80  I 
began  to  snub  him  that  instant,  and  have  snubbed 
him  ever  since,  in  hopes  he  would  get  as  tired  of 
me  as  I  am  of  him.  But  he  won't.  He  does 
nothing  but  talk  rubbish,  and  say  he  will  bear  it 
for  my  sake.  And  the  fact  is,  I  am  beginning  to 
hate  him  ;  and  it  senres  me  right." 

She  had  always  interested  Mrs.  Despard,  but 
she  interested  her  more  than  ever  after  this  ex- 
planation. She  positively  fascinated  her;  and 
the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  when  the  lady  left 
Pen'yllan,  she  carried  Lisbeth  with  her.  The 
Misses  Tregarthyn  wept,  and  appealed,  and  only 
gave  in,  under  protest,  at  last,  because  Lisbeth 
was  stronger  than  the  whole  trio.  She  wanted 
to  see  the  world,  she  said.  Mrs.  Despard  was 
fond  of  her.  She  had  money  enough  to  make 
her  so  far  independent,  that  she  could  return 
when  the  whim  seised  her ;  and  she  was  tired  of 
Pen'yllan.  So,  why  should  she  not  go?  She 
might  only  stay  a  month,  or  a  week,  but,  how- 
ever that  was,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  see 
life.  While  the  four  fought  their  battle  out, 
Mrs.  Despard  looked  on  and  smiled.  She  knew 
Lisbeth  would  win,  and  of  course  Lisbeth  did. 
She  packed  her  trunk,  and  went  her  way.  But 
the  night  before  her  departure  she  had  an  intei^ 
view  with  poor  Hector  Anstruthers,  who  came  to 
the  garden  to  speak  to  her,  his  boyish  face  pale 


and  haggard,  his  sea-blue  eyes  wild  and  hollow 
with  despair;  and,  like  the  selfish,  heartless, 
cool,  little  wretch  that  she  was,  she  put  an  end 
to  his  pleadings  peremptorily. 

"No I"  she  said.  "  I  would  rather  you  ^ould 
not  write  to  me.  I  want  to  be  let  alone  ;  and  it 
is  because  I  want  to  be  let  alone  that  I  am  going 
away  fh>m  Pen'yllan.  I  never  promised  one 
of  the  things  you  are  always  insisting  that  I 
promised.  You  may  call  me  as  many  hard  names 
as  you  like,  but  you  can't  deny  that " 

"No!"  burst  forth  the  poor  lad,  in  a  fVenzy. 
"You  did  not  promise,  but  you  let  me  under- 
stand  " 

"  Unicrstand  I"  echoed  his  young  tyrant.  "  I 
tried  hard  enough  to  make  you  understand  that 
I  wanted  to  be  let  alone.  If  you  had  been  in 
your  right  senses,  you  might  have  seen  what  I 
meant  You  have  driven  me  almost  out  of  my 
mind,  and  you  must  take  the  consequences.'' 
And  then  she  turned  away  and  left  him,  stunned 
and  helpless,  standing  watching  her  as  she  trailed 
over  the  grass  between  the  lines  of  rose-bushes, 
the  moonlight  falling  on  her  whit«  dress,  and  the 
little  light-blue  scarf  she  had  thrown  over  her 
long,  loose,  dusky  hair. 

Three  years  ago  all  this  had  happened,  and 
she  was  with  Mrs.  Despard  still,  though,  of 
course,  she  had  visited  Pen'yllan  occasionally. 
She  had  not  tired  her  patroness,  if  patroness  she 
could  be  called.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  to 
tire  people  of  their  fancy  for  her.  She  was  too 
clever,  too  cool,  too  well-poised.  She  interested 
Mrs.  Despard  as  much  to-day  as  she  had  done 
in  the  first  week  of  their  acquaintance.  She  was 
just  as  much  of  a  study  for  her,  even  in  her  most 
vexatious  moods. 

"  Have  you  a  headache  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Despard, 
after  awhile. 

"No,"  answered  Lisbeth. 

"  Have  you  had  bad  news  from  Pen'yllan?" 

Lizbeth  looked  up,  and  answered  Mrs.  Despard, 
with  a  sharp  curiousness. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  had  heard  fi-om  Pen'- 
yllan ?"  she  demanded. 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Despard,  "I  guessed  so, 
fVom  the  fact  that  you  seemed  to  have  no  other 
reason  for  being  out  of  humor ;  and  lately  that 
has  always  been  a  sufficient  one." 

"  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be,"  said  Lisbeth, 
tartly.  "  What  can  Pen'yllan  have  to  do  with 
my  humor?" 

"But  you  have  had  a  letter?"  said  Mrs. 
Despard. 

"  Yes :  f^om  Aunt  Clarissa.  There  is  no  bad  news 
in  it,  however.  Indeed,  no  news  at  all.  How  did 
I  ever  exist  there?"  her  small,  wan  fkce  lowering. 
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"You  would  not  like  to  go  back?"  suggested 
Mrs.  Despard. 

Lisbetli  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

•'  Would  you  like  me  to  go  back?"  she  ques- 
tioned* 

"l?"  in  some  impatience.  "You  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  I  cannot  do  without  you.  You 
would  never  miss  me,  Lisbeth,  as  I  should  miss 
you.  It  is  not  your  way  to  attach  yourself  to 
people." 

*•  How  do  you  know  ?"  interposed  Lisbeth. 
"  What  can  you  know  about  me  ?  What  can  any 
one  man  or  woman  know  of  an9ther  ?  That  is 
nonsense." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  nevertheless,"  was  the  reply. 
"Who  were  you  ever  fond  of?  Were  you  fond 
of  the  Misses  Tregarthyn,  who  adored  you  ? 
Were  you  fond  of  that  poor  boy,  who  was  so 
madly  in  love  with  you  ?  Have  you  been  fond 
of  any  of  the  men  who  have  made  simpletons  of 
themselves,  because  you  had  odd,  fine  eyes,  and 
an  odd,  soft  voice,  and  knew,  better  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  world,  how  to  manage  them  ? 
No ;  you  know  you  have  not." 

Lisbeth  shrugged  her  shoulders  again. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  my  way,  I  suppose,"  she 
commented;  "and  my  ways  are  like  my  hu- 
mors, as  you  call  them.  So,  we  may  as  .well  let 
them  rest." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this ;  then  Lisbeth  rose, 
and  going  to  the  table,  began  to  gather  together 
the  parcels  she  had  left  there  when  she  returned 
from  her  shopping  expedition. 

"  You  have  not  seen  the  dress  ?"  she  said. 

"  No." 

"  It  is  a  work  of  art.  The  pansies  are  as  real 
as  any  that  ever  bloomed.  They  might  have 
been  just  gathered.  How  well  that  woman  un- 
derstands her  business  V* 

She  went  up  stairs,  after  this,  to  her  own 
room,  a  comfortable,  luxurious  little  place,  near 
Mrs.  Despard' s  own  apartment.  A  clear,  bright 
fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  her  special  sleepy- 
hollow  chair  was  drawn  up  before  it ;  and  when 
she  ha4  laid  aside  her  hat,  and  disposed  of  her 
purchases,  she  oame  to  this  chair,  and  seated 
herself  in  it.  Then  she  drew  the  Pen'yllan  let- 
ter from  her  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  her  lap,  and 
left  it  there,  while  she  folded  her  hands,  and 
leaned  back,  looking  at  the  fire  dreamily,  and 
thinking  to  herself. 

The  truth  is,  that  letter,  that  gentle,  sweet- 
tempered,  old-fashioned  letter  of  Miss  Garissa's, 
Htung  the  girl,  worldly  and  selfish  as  she  was. 
Three  years  ago  she  would  not  have  cared  much, 
but  "seeing  the  world" — ah!  the  world  had 
taUlfht  her  a  lesson.    She  had  seen   a  great 


;  deal  of  this  world,  under  Mrs.  Despard' s  guid- 
:  ance.  She  had  ripened  marvellously  ;  she  had 
:  grown  half  a  score  of  years  older ;  she  had 
learned  to  be  bitter  and  clear-sighted ;  and  now 
a  curious  mental  process  was  going  on  with  her. 

"  We  shall  never  cease  to  feel  your  absence, 
my  dear,"  wrote  Miss  Tregarthyn.  "Indeed, 
we  sometimes  say  to  each  other,  that  we  feel  it 
more  every  day  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not help  seeing  that  our  life  is  not  the  life  one 
so  young  and  attractive  ought  to  live.  It  was  not 
a  congenial  life  for  our  poor  dear  old  Philip,  and 
how  could  it  seem  congenial  to  his  daughter  ? 
And  if,  by  a  little  sacrifice,  we  can  make  our 
dear  Lisbeth  happy,  ought  we  not  to  be  more 
than  willing  to  submit  to  it.  We  are  so  J)roud 
of  you,  my  dear,  and  it  delights  us  so  to  hear 
that  you  are  enjoying  yourself,  and  being  so 
much  admired,  that  when  we  receive  your  let- 
ters, we  forget  everything  else.  Do  you  think 
you  can  spare  us  a  week  in  the  summer?  If 
you  can,  yon  know  how  it  will  rejoice  us  to  see 
you,  even  for  that  short  time,"  etc.,. etc.,  through 
half  a  dozen  pages. 

And  this  letter  now  lay  on  Lisbeth's  lap,  as 
we  have  said,  while  she  pondered  over  the  con- 
tents, moodily. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  I  do  not 
see  what  there  is  in  me  for  people  to  be  so  fond 
of." 

A  loosened  coil  of  her  hair  hung  over  her 
shoulder  and  bosom,  and  she  took  this  soft  and 
thick  black  tress,  and  began  to  twist  it  round 
and  round  her  slender  mite  of  a  wrist  with  a 
queer  sort  of  half- vindictive  force.  "  Where  is 
the  fascination  in  me?"  she  demanded,  of  the 
fire,  one  might  have  thought.  "  It  is  not  for  my 
amiability,  it  is  not  for  my  '  odd  fine  eyes,  and 
odd  soft  voice,'  as  Mrs.  Despard  puts  it,  that 
those  three  women  love  me,  and  lay  themselves 
under  my  feet.  If  they  were  men,"  with  scorn, 
"  one  could  understand  it.  But  women  1  Is  it 
because  they  are  sp  much  better  than  I  am,  that 
they  cannot  help  loving  something — even  me? 
Yes,  it  is  I"  defiantly.     "  Yes,  it  is  1" 

She  was  angry,  and  all  her  anger  was  against 
herself,  or  at  least  against  the  fate  which  had 
made  her  what  she  was.  Lisbeth  knew  herself 
better  than  other  people  knew  her.  It  was  a 
fate,  she  told  herself.  She  had  been  bom  cold- 
blooded and  immovable,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
helped.  But  she  never  defended  herself  thus, 
when  others  accused  her  j  she  would  have  scorn- 
ed to  do  it.  It  was  only  against  her  own  secret, 
restless,  inner  accusations  that  she  deigned  to 
defend  herself.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that 
she  should  brave  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
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feel  rebellious  under  her  own.  What  Lisbeth ; 
Crespigny  thought  in  secret  of  lisbeth  Grespigny,  i 
must  hsTe  its  weight. 

At  hist  she  remembered  the  dress  lying  upon 
the  bed — the  dress  Leeomte  had  just  sent  home. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  dress,  especially 
fond  of  a  certain  striking,  yet  artistic  style  of 
setting,  for  her  own  unusual  effectiye  face  and 
figure.  She  turned  now  to  this  new  dress,  as  a 
sort  of  refuge  from  herself. 

"  I  may  as  well  put  it  on  now,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  seyen  o'clock,  and  it  is  as  well  to  give  oneself 
plenty  of  time." 

So  she  got  up,  and  began  her  toilet  leisurely. 
She  found  it  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  watch  hei^ 
self  grow  out  of  chrysalis  form.  She  even  found 
a  keen  pleasure  in  standing  in  the  brilliant  light 
before  the  mirror,  working  patiently  at  the  soft, 
cloud-like  masses  of  her  hair,  until  she  had 
wound  and  twisted  it  into  some  novel,  graceful 
fancifalness.  And  yet  even  this  scarcely  arose 
from  a  vanity  such  as  the  vanity  of  other  women. 

She  went  down  to  the  drawing-room,  when 
she  was  dressed.  She  knew  she  was  looking  her 
best,  without  being  told.  The  pale-gray  tissue, 
pale  as  a  gray  sea-mist,  the  golden-he&rted,  pur- 
'  pie  pansies  with  which  it  was  lightly  sown,  and 
which  were  in  her  hair,  and  on  her  bosom,  and 
in  her  hands,  had  an  absolutely  odd  suitableness. 
Her  eyes,  too,  strange,  soft,  dense,  mysterious 
under  their  sweeping,  straight  black  lashes- 


cause  a  tall,  tropical-leaved  lily  interposed  itself. 
But  the  voice  startled  her  uncomfortably. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  she  said,  to  herself. 
*'  Who  is  that  man  .7"  And  then,  without  wait- 
ing another  moment,  she  left  the  heliotrope,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  glass  door. 


well,  Lisbeth  Crespigny's  eyes,  and  no  other 
creatures. 

"A  first  glance  would  tell  me  who  had  de- 
signed that  dress,"  said  Mrs.  Despard.  "  It  is 
not  Leeomte ;  it  is  your  very  self,  in  every  touch 
and  tint." 

Lisbeth  half  smiled,  and  looking  down  the 
length  of  the  room,  where  she  stood  reflected  in 
a  mirror  at  the  end  of  it,  nnfhrled  her  fan,  a 
gilded  fan,  thickly  strewn  with  her  purple  pan- 
sies ;  but  she  made  no  reply. 

A  glass-door,  in  the  drawing-room,  opened  into 

a  conservatory  all  aglow  with  light  and  bloom, 

and  in  this  conservatory  she  was  standing  half 

an  hour  later,  when  the  first  arrivals  came.    The 

door,  a  double  one,  was  wide  open,  and  she,  in 

the  midst  of  the  banks  and  tiers  of  flowers,  was 

bending  over  a  vase  of  heliotrope,  singing  a  low 

snatch  of  song, 

**  Th6  fsdreat  rose  blows  bnt  a  day, 
The  faireiit  Spring  inuiit  end  with  May, 
And  you  and  I  can  only  say, 

Good-by,  good-by,  good-by  V* 


She  just  sang  this  much,  and  stopped.  One 
of  the  two  people  who  had  arrived  was  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Despard.  She  lifted  her  head,  and  lis- 
tened.    She  could  not  see  the  speaker'-s  fl»ce,  be-  i  ous,  tiresome  hid,  who  had  blushed,  and  raved, 


CHAPTER   II. 

Mbs.  Dbspabd  looked  first,  and  saw  her  stand- 
ing there. 

*'Ah,  lisbeth,"  she  said,  and  then  turned, 
with  a  litUe  smile,  toward  the  gentleman,  who 
stood  nearest  to  her.  **  Here  is  an  old  friend," 
she  added,  as  Lisbeth  advanced.  *'  You  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Lyon  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Anstruthers  again." 

Lisbeth  came  forward,  feeling  as  if  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  losing  her  amiable-  temper. 
What  was  Hector  Anstruthers  doing  here  ?  What 
did  he  want?  Had  he  been  insane  enough  to 
come  with  any  absurd  fancy  that — that  he 
could — that?"  But  her  irritated  hesitaoce  car- 
ried her  no  farther  than  this.  The  young  man 
actually  met  her  half-way,  with  the  greatest  self- 
possession  imaginable. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand  firankly.  **  I  was  not  a^'ure, 
when  Lyon  brought  me  to  his  friends,  that  I 
should  find  you  here." 

All  this,  as  complacently,  be  It  observed,  as  if 
he  had  been  addressing  any  other  woman  in  the 
world  ;  as  if  that  little  affair  of  a  few  years  ago 
:  had  been  too  mere  a  bagatelle  to  be  remembered ; 
as  if  his  boyish  passion,  and  misery,  and  de- 
spair had  faded  utterly  out  of  his  mind. 

Mrs.  Despard  smiled  again,  and  watched  her 
young  fHend  closely.  But  if  Lisbeth  was  startled 
and  annoyed  by  the  too  apparent  change,  she 
was  too  clever  to  betray  herself.  She  was  a  sharp, 
secretive  young  person,  and  had  her  emotions 
well  under  control.  She  held  out  her  hand  with 
a  smile  of  her  own — a  slow,  well-bred,  not  too 
expressive  affair,  not  an  effusive  affair,  by  any 
means. 

"  Delisted,  I  am  sure  I"  she  said.  ••  I  have 
just  been  reading  a  letter  from  Aunt  Clarissa, 
and  naturally  it  has  prepared  me  to  be  doubly 
glad  to  see  one  of  her  special  favorites." 

After  that  the  conversation  became  general, 
Anstruther  somehow  managing  to  take  the  lead. 
Lisbeth  opened  her  eyes.  Was  this  the  boy  she 
had  left  in  the  moonlight  at  Pen'yllan?  The 
i  young  simpleton  who  had  been  at  her  feet  on  the 
sands,  spouting  poetry,  and  adoring  her,  and 
making  himself  her  grateful  slave  ?     The  impetu- 
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and  sighed,  and^  in  the  end,  had  succeeded  In  ; 
wearying  her  so  completely  ?  Three  years  had  [ 
made  a  difiference.  Here  was  a  sublime  young  \ 
potentate,  wondrously  altered,  and  absolutely  I 
wondrously  well-looking,  The  mustache  she  had  ; 
secretly  sneered  at  in  its  budding  youth,  was 
long,  silken,  brown — beauteous ;  the  slight,  long 
figure  had  developed  into  the  fairest  of  propor- 
tions ;  the  guileless  freshness  of  color  had  died 
away,  and  left  an  interesting,  if  rather  signifi- 
cant pallor.  Having  been  a  boy  so  long,  he 
seemed  to  have  become  a  man  all  at  once ;  and 
as  he  stood  talking  to  Mrs.  Dospard,  and  occik- 
sionally  turning,  half  patronizingly,  to  Lisbeth, 
his  audacious  serenity  of  manner  did  him  credit. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  knew  what  to  say  ?  It 
appeared  so.  lie  did  not  blush ;  his  hands  and 
feet  evidently  did  not  incommode  himt  He  was 
talking  vivaciously,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  He  was  making  jMrs.  Despard  laugh, 
and  there  was  every  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
daring,  yet  well-bred  sarcasm  in  what  he  was 
saying.  Bah  I  He  was  as  much  older  as  she 
herself  was.  And  yet,  incongruous  as  the  state- 
ment may  appear,  she  hardly  liked  him  any  the 
better. 

"  How  long,"  she  asked,  abrup'tly,  of  Bertie 
Lyon,  *'has  Mr.  Anstruthers  been  in  London?" 
'      £yon,  that  radiant  young  dandy,  was  almost 
guilty  of  staring  at  her  amazedly. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  he  said.  "  Did  you  say  *  how 
longr" 

"Yes." 

The  young  man  managed  to  recover  himself. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  as  ignorant  about 
Anstruthers  as  she  seemed  to  be,  and  it  was  not 
one  of  her  confounded  significant  speeches.  Th  ey 
were  wise  enough  people,  of  course,  and  Mrs. 
Bespard  was  the  sort  of  woman  whose  parties 
a  fellow  always  liked  to  be  invited  to ;  but  then 
they  were  not  exactly  in  the  set  to  which  An- 
struthers belonged,  and  of  which  he  himself  was 
a  shining  member. 

"Well,  you  see,", he  said,  "  he  haa  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  London ;  but  it  was  not 
until  about  three  years  ago  that  he  beg^an  to  care 
much  about  society.  He  came  into  his  money 
then,  when  young  Scarsbrook  shot  himself  acci- 
dentally, in  Scotland,  and  he  has  lived  pretty 
rapidly  since,"  with  an  innocent  faith  in  Miss 
Crespigny's  ability  to  comprehend  even  a  modest 
bit  of  slang.  "He  is  a  tremendously  talented 
fellow,  Anstruthers — paints,  and  writes,  and 
takes  a  turn  at  everything.  He  is  the  art-critic 
on  the  Cynie ;  and  people  talk  about  what  he 
does,  all  the  more  because  he  has  no  need  to  do 
anything ;  and  it  makes  him  awfUUy  popular." 


Lisbeth  laughed ;  a  rather  savage  little  laugh, 
though  a  musical  one. 

"What  IB  it  that  amuses  yon?"  asked  Lj^on. 
"  Not  Anatruthers,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  no!"  answered  the  young  lady.  **  Not 
this  Anstruthers,  but  another  gentleman  of  the 
same  name,  whom  I  knew  a  long  time  ago." 

"  A  long  time  ago  ?"  said  the  young  man,  gal- 
lantly, if  not  with  wondrous  sapience.  "  If  it  is 
a  long  time  ago,  I  should  think  you  must  have 
been  so  young  that  your  acquaintance  would  be 
hardly  likely  to  make  any  impression  upon  you, 
ludicrous  or  otherwise."  For  he  was  one  of  the 
victims,  too,  and  consequently  liked  to  make  even 
a  stupidly  polite  speech. 

Lisbeth  gave  him  a  sweeping  little  curtsy, 
and  looked  at  him  sweetly,  with  her  ImmeDse, 
dense  eyes. 

"That  was  very  nice,  indeed,  in  you,"  she 
said,  with  a  gravely  obliged  air.  "  Pray,  take 
one  of  my  pansies."  And  selecting  one  from 
her  bouquet,  she  held  it  out  to  him,  and  Hector 
Anstruthers,  chancing  to  glance  toward  them  at 
the  moment,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  charm- 
ing bit  of  by-play. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Miss  Crespigny's  ad- 
mirers, that  they  were  rarely  quite  sure  of  her. 
She  had  an  agreeable  way  of  saying  one  thing, 
and  meaning  another;  of  speaking  with  the 
greatest  gravity,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
her  hearer  feel  extremely  dubious  and  uncom- 
fortable. She  was  a  brilliant  young  lady,  a  sar- 
castic young  lady,  and  this  waa  her  mode  of 
dealing  with  young  men  and  women,  who  othei^ 
wise  might  have  remained  too  well  satisfied  with 
themselves.  Bertie  Lyon  felt  himself  somewhat 
at  a  loss  before  her,  always.  It  was  not  easy  to 
resist  her,  when  she  chose  to  be  irresistible;  but 
he  invariably  grew  hot  and  cold  over  her  "  con- 
founded significant  speeches."  And  this  was 
one  of  them.  She  was  making  a  cut  at  him  for 
his  clumsy  compliment,  and  yet  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  her  pansy,  and  fasten  it  on  his 
coat,  as  if  he  was  gratefuL 

Mr.  Hector  Anstruthers  had  been  installed,  by 
universal  consent,  that  evening,  as  a  sort  vf 
young  lion,  whose  gentlemanly  roar  was  worth 
hearing.  Young  ladies  had  heard  of  him  from 
their  brothers,  and  one  or  two  had  seen  those 
lovely  little  pictures  of  his  last  season.  Matrons 
had  heard  their  husbands  mention  him  as  a  re- 
markable young  fellow,  who  had  unexpectedly 
come  into  a  large  property,  and  yet  wrote  arti- 
cles for  the  papers,  and  painted,  when  the  mood 
seized  him,  for  dear  life.  A  really  extraordi- 
nary young  man,  and  very  popular  among  highly 
desirable  people.    *  *  Bather  reckless,"  they  would 
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»^,  '(perhaps,  aad  sometlimg  of  a  cynie,  as 
these  young  swells  ore  often  apt  to  be;  but, 
neTerthelesa,  a  fine  fe]low~>-4i  fine  fellow  !' '  And 
Anstnithen  had  eondesoended  to  make  himself 
very  agreeable  to  the  young  ladies  to  whom  he 
WM  introduced ;  had  danced  a  little,  had  talked 
with  great  politeness  to  the  elder  matrons,  and, 
in  short,  had  rendered  himself  extremely  popu- 
lar. Indeed,  he  was  so  well  employed,  that, 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  erening,  Lisbeth  saw 
yery  little  of  him.  Then  he  appeared  suddenly 
to  remember  her  existence,  and  dutifkUy  made 
his  way  to  her  side,  to  ask  ft>r  a  danee,  which 
iuTitation  being  rather  indifferently  accepted, 
they  walked  through  a  quadriUe  together  indif- 
ferently. 

**  I  hope,'*  he  said,  with  punctilious  politeness, 
"  that  the  Misses  Tregorthyn  are  well." 

« I  am  sorry  to  say,''  answered  Lisbeth,  star- 
ing at  her  via-tt-vit,  **  that  I  don't  know." 

<*Then  I  must  hare  mistaken  you.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  had  just  reoeired  a 
letter  from  Miss  Clarissa.*' 

'<It  was  not  a  mistake,"  returned  Lisbeth. 
"I  had  just  receired  one,  but  unfortunately 
they  don't  write  about  themselves.  They  write 
about  me." 

"  Which  must  necessarily  render  their  letters 
interesting,"  said  Anstruthers. 

Lisbeth  barely  deigned  a  slight  shrug  of  her 
shoulders. 

"  Necessarily,"  she  replied,  **  if  one  is  so  hap- 
pily disposed  as  never  to  become  tired  of  one- 
self," 

"It  would  be  rank  heresy  to  suppose,"  said 
Anstruthers,  **that  any  of  Miss  Crespigny's 
friends  would  allow  it  possible  that  any  one 
could  become  tired  of  Miss  Crespigny-^eren  Miss 
Crespigny  herself." 

**  This  is  the  third  figure,  I  beUeve,"  was  Lis- 
beth's  sole  reply,  and  the  music  striking  up 
again,  they  went  on  with  their  dancing, 

**  He  supposes,"  said  the  young  lady,  scorn- 
fully, to  herself,  **  that  he  can  play  the  grand 
seigneur  with  me  as  he  does  with  other  women. 
I  daresay  he  is  congratulating  himself  on  the 
prospect  of  making  me  feel  sorry  some  day — me  t 
Are  men  always  Mmpletons  f  It  really  seems  so. 
And  it  is  the  women  whom  we  may  blame  for  it. 
Bah  1  he  was  a  great  deal  more  worthy  of  respect 
*  when  he  was  nothing  but  a  tiresome,  amiable 
young  bore.  I  hate  these  simpletons  who  think 
they  have  seen  the  world,  and  used  up  their  ex- 
perience." 

She  was  very  hard  upon  him,  as  she  was 
rather  apt  to  be  hard  upon  every  one  but  Lis- 
beth Crespigny.     And  it  is  not  improbable  that 


she  was  all  the  more  severe,  because  he  remind- 
ed her  unpleasantly  of  things  she  would  have 
been  by  no  means  unwilling  to  forget.  Was  she 
so  heartless  as  not  to  have  a  secret  remembrance 
of  the  flush  of  his  first  young  passion,  of  his  in- 
nocent belief  in  her  giriish  goodness,  of  his  gene- 
rous eagerness  to  ignore  all  her  selfish  caprices, 
of  his  tender  readiness  to  bear  all  her  cruelty — 
for  she  had  been  cruel,  and  wantonly  cmel 
enough,  God  knows.  Was  she  so  utterly  heart- 
less as  to  have  no  memory  of  his  sulFering  and 
struggles  with  his  boyish  pain,  of  his  passionate, 
f^ntic  appeal  when  she  hod  reached  the  climax 
of  her  selfishness  and  indifference  to  the  wrong 
she  might  do  7  Surely,  no  woman  could  be  so 
heard,  and  I  will  not  say  that  she  was,  and  that 
she  was  not  inwardly  stung  tliis  night  by  the 
thought,  that  if  he  had  hardened  and  grown 
careless  and  unbelieving,  the  chances  were  that 
it  was  she  herseHf  who  hod  helped  to  bring  about 
the  change  for  the  worse. 

The  two  young  men,  Lyon  and  his  friend, 
spending  that  night  together,  had  a  little  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  their  entertainment,  and 
it  came  to  pass  in  this  wise. 

Accompanying  Anstruthers  to  his  chambers, 
Lyon,  though  by  no  means  a  sentimental  indivi- 
dual, carried  Miss  Crespigny's  gold  and  purple 
pansy  in  his  button-hole,  and  finding  it  there 
when  he  changed  his  dress-coat  for  one  of  his 
friend's  dressing-gowns,  he  took  it  out,  and  put 
it  in  a  small,  slender  vase  upon  the  table. 

Anstruthers  had  flung  himself  into  an  easy- 
chair,  with  his  chibouque,  and  through  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  fragrant 
weed,  he  saw  what  the  young  man  was  doing. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  from?"  he  demand- 
ed, abruptly. 

'*  It  is  one  of  those  things  Miss  Crespigny 
wore,"  was  the  modestly  triumphant  reply. 
"  Tou  saw  them  on  her  dress,  and  in  her  hair, 
and  on  her  fan.  This  is  a  real  one,  though,  out 
of  her  bouquet.    I  believe  they  call  them  hearts- 


"  Hearts-ease  be ,"   began    Anstruthers, 

roughly,  but  he  checked  himself  in  time.  *'  She 
Ss  the  sort  of  woman  to  wear  hearts-ease  I"  he 
added,  with  a  sardonic  laugh.  **  She  ought  to 
wear  hearts-ease,  and  violets,  and  lilies,  and  snow- 
drops, and  wild  roses  in  the  bud,"  with  a  more 
bitter  laugh  for  each  flower  he  named.  **  Such 
fresh,  innocent  things  suit  women  of  her  stamp." 

"  I  say,"  said  Lyon,  staring  at  his  silccring 
face,  amacedly,  *<  what  is  the  matter  7  You  talk 
as  if  you  had  a  spite  against  her.     What's  up  7" 

Anstmther's  sneer  only  seemed  to  deepen  in 
its  intensity. 
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«  A  spite  1"  he  echoed.  '-  What  is  the  mattert 
Oh,  nothing — nothing  of  any  consequence.  Only 
I  wish  she  had  given  her  hearts-ease  to  me,  or  I 
wish  you  would  give  it  to  me,  that  I  might  show 
you  what  I  advise  you  to  do  with  the  pretty 
things  such  creatures  give  you.  Toss  it  into  the 
fire,  old  fellow,  and  let  it  sooroh,  and  blacken, 
and  writhe,  as  if  it  was  a  living  thing  in  tox^ 
ment.  Or  fling  it  on  the  ground,  and  set  your 
heel  upon  it,  and  grind  it  out  of  sight." 

*<  I  don't  see  what  good  that  would  do,"  said 
Lyon,  coming  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  taking 
down  his  meerschaum.  **  You  are  a  queer  fel- 
low, Anstruthers.  I  did  not  think  you  knew 
the  girl." 

*'  I  know  her  7"  with  a  freak  sneer.  "  I  know 
her  well  enough." 

"  By  Jovel"  exclaimed  Lyon,  suddenly,  as  if 
a  thought  had  struck  him.  *'  Then  she  did  mean 
something." 

'*  She  generally  means  something,"  returned 
the  other.  **  Such  women  invariably  do— they 
mean  mischief." 

*'  She  generally  does  when  she  laughs  in  that 
way,"  Lyon  proceeded,  incautiously.  "She  is 
generally  laughing  at  a  man,  instead  of  with 
him,  as  she  pretends  to  be.  And  when  she 
laughed,  this  evening,  and  looked  in  that  odd 
style  at  you,  I  thought  there  was  something 
wrong." 

Anstruthers  turned  white,  the  dead  white  of 
suppressed  pas«ion. 

"  Laugh  V '  he  said.     "  She  laughed  I" 

**You  see,"  explained  Lyon,  '^she  had  been 
asking  about  you ;  and  when  I  finished  telling 
her  what  I  knew,  she  looked  at  you  under  her 
eyelashes,  as  you  stood  talking  to  Mrs.  Despard, 
and  then  she  laughed ;  and  when  I  asked  her  if 
she  was  laughing  at  you,  she  said,  '  Ah,  no  I 
Not  at  you,  but  at  another  gentleman  of  the 
same  name,  whom  she  had  known  a  long  time 
ago.' " 

It  was  not  the  best  thing  for  himself,  that 
Hector  Anstruthers  could  have  heard.  He  had 
outlived  his  boyish  passion,  but  he  had  not  lived 
down  the  sting  of  it.  Having  had  his  first  young 
£Bith  broken,  he  had  given  faith  up,  as  a  poor 
mockery.  He  had  grown  cynical  and  sneering. 
Bah  I  Why  should  he  cling  to  his  old  ideals  of 
truth  and  purity?  Wha;t  need  that  he  should  strive 
to  he  worthy  of  visions  such  as  they  had  proved 
themselves?  What  was  truth,  aOer  all?  What 
was  purity,  in  the  end  ?  What  had  either  done 
for  him,  when  he  had  striven  after  and  believed 
in  them  ? 

The  accidental  death  of  his  oousin  had  made 
him  a  rich  man,  and  he  had  given  himself  up  to 


his  own  caprices.  He  had  seen  the  world,  and 
lived  a  lifetime  during  the  last  few  years.  What 
had  there  been  to  hold  him  baok?  Not  love. 
He  had  done  with  that,  he  told  himself.  Not  - 
hope  of  any  quiet  bliss  to  come.  If  he  ever  mar- 
ried, he  should  marry  some  woman  who  kneir 
what  she  was  taking  when  she  accepted  what  he 
had  to  offer. 

And  ihen  he  had  gradually  drifted  into  his 
artistic  and  literary  pursuits,  and  his  success 
had  roused  his  vanity.  He  would  be  something 
more  than  the  rest ;  and,  incited  by  this  noUe 
motive,  and  his  real  love  for  the  work,  he  had 
made  himself  something  more.  He  had  had  no 
higher  incentive  than  this  vanity,  and  a  fiuicy 
for  popularity.  It  was  not  unpleasant  to  be 
pointed  out  as  a  genius — a  man  who,  having  ne 
need  to  labor,  had  the  whim  to  labor  as  hard 
when  the  mood  seised,  as  the  poorest  Bohemian 
among  them,  and  who  would  be  paid  fbr  his 
work,  too.  "Tbey  will  give  me  praise  for  noth- 
ing," he  would  say,  sardonically.  "  They  won't 
give  me  money  for  nothing.  As  long  as  they 
will  pay  me,  my  work  means  something.  When 
it  ceases  to  be  worth  a  price,  it  is  not  worth  my 
time." 

The  experience  of  this  evening  had  been  a  bad 
thing  altogether  fbr  Anstruthers.  It  had  roused 
in  him  much  of  sleeping  eviL  His  meeting  with 
Lisbeth  Oespigny  had  been,  as  he  told  her, 
wholly  unexpected.  And  because  it  had  been 
unexpected,  its  effect  had  double  foKe.  He  did 
not  want  to  see  her.  If  he  had  been  aware  of 
her  presence  in  the  house  he  was  going  to  visit, 
he  would  have  avoided  it  as  he  would  have 
avoided  the  plague.  The  truth  was,  that  in 
these  days  she  had,  in  his  mind,  become  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  unnatural,  and  hard, 
and  false.  And  meeting  her  suddenly,  ihce  to 
face,  every  bitter  memory  of  her  had  come  back 
to  him  with  a  fierce  shock.  When  he  had  tamed, 
as  Mrs.  Despard  spoke,  and  had  seen  her  standing 
in  the  door-way,  framed  in,  as  it  were,  with  vines 
and  flowers,  and  tropical  plants,  he  had  almost 
folt  that  he  could  turn  on  his  heel  and  walk  out 
of  the  room  without  a  word  of  expIanaUon.  She 
would  know  well  enough  what  it  meant.  Being 
the  man  he  was,  his  eye  had  taken  in  at  a  glance 
every  artistio  effeot  about  her;  and  she  was 
artisOo  enough;  for  when  Lisbeth  CreSpigny 
was  not  artistio,  she  was  nothing.  He  saw  that 
the  promise  of  her  undeveloped  girihood  had 
fulfilled  itself  after  its  own  rare,  peculiar  fiwhion, 
doubly  and  trebly.  He  saw  in  her  what  other 
men  seldom  saw  at  first  si^t,  but  always  leame4 
afterward,  and  his  sense  of  repulsion  and  angef 
against  her  was  all  the  more  intense.    Having 
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been  such  a  girl,  what  might  she  not  be  as  suok 
a  woman?  Haring  borne  such  blossoms,  what 
oould  the  fruit  be  but  hard  aad  bitter  at  the 
core?  Only  his  eTer-niling  Tanitj  saved  him 
from  greeting  her  with  some  insane,  cauatie 
epeeoh.  Vanity  will  serve  both  men  and  women 
a  good  torn,  by  ehanoe,  sometimee,  and  his  saved 
him  from  making  a  blatant  idiot  of  himself — 
barely  saved  him.  And  having  got  through  this, 
it  was  not  soothing  to  hear  that  she  had  stood, 
in  her  sly  way,  and  looked  at  him  under  her  eye- 
lashes, and  laughed.  He  knew  how  she  would 
laugh.  He  had  heard  her  laugh  at  people  in 
that  quiet  fashion,  when  she  was  fifteen,  and  the 
sound  had  always  hurt  him,  through  its  sugges- 
tion of  some  ungirlish  satire  he  oould  not  grasp, 
and  whioh  was  not  worthy  of  so  perfect  a  being 
as  he  deemed  her. 

80,  he  oould  not  help  breaking  out  again  in 
new  fury,  when  Bertie  Lyon  explained  himself. 
It  did  not  matter  so  muoh,  breaking  out  before 
Lyon.  Men  could  keep  each  other's  secrets. 
He  flung  his  pipe  aside  with  a  rough  word,  and 
began  to  pace  the  room. 

*'  There  is  more  of  devil  than  woman  in  her," 
he  said*  "There  always  was.  I'd  give  a  few 
years  of  my  life,"  clenching  his  hand,  "  to  be 
snre  that  she  would  fiind  her  match  some  day." 

'*  I  should  think  yon  would  be  match  enough 
for  her,"  remarked  Lyon,  astutely.  **  But  what 
has  she  done  to  make  you  so  savage?  When 
were  you  in  love  with  a  woman  ?" 

"  Never  I"  bitterly.  '*  I  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  never  belonged  to  the  race,  not  even  at 
fifteen  years  old.  I  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  has  been  the  ruin  of  me." 

**I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it,"  answered 
Lyon.  **You  are  a  pretty  respeotaUe  wreck, 
fbr  your  age." 

The  young  man  was  not  prone  to  homes  him- 
self, and  not  seeing  his  friend  indulge  in  them 
often,  he  did  not  regard  them  with  enthusiasm. 

This  complacency  cheeked  Anstruthers.  What 
a  frantic  fool  he  was,  to  let  such  a  trifle  upset 
his  boasted  cynicism?  He  flnng  oat  another 
short  laugh,  with  a  sort  of  defiant  self-ridicale 
in  it  He  came  back  to  his  ehair  as  abruptly  as 
he  had  left  it. 

"  Bah  !*  he  said.  "  So  I  am.  Tou  are  a  wise 
boy,  Lyon,  and  I  am  glad  you  stopped  me.  I 
thought  I  had  lived  down  all  this  sort  of  non- 
sense, but — bat  I  have  seen  that  girl  wear  pansies 
before.  Heartsease,  by  Jove  t  And  it  gave  me 
a  twinge  to  think  of  it.  Keep  that  one  in  tlie 
glass  over  there ;  keep  it  as  long  aa  yon  choose, 
my  boy.  It  will  last  as  long  as  your  fitncy  for  her 
does,  1  wager.     Women  of  the  Crespigny  stamp 


don't  wear  well.    Here,  hand  me  that  bottle 

Or  stay  1  I'll  ring  for  my  man,  and  we  will  have 
some  brandy  and  soda,  to  cool  our  heated  fiuicies. 
We  are  too  young  to  stay  up  so  Ute  ;  too  young 
and  innocent.  We  ou^t  to  have  gone  to  bed 
long  ago,  like  good  boys." 

CHAPTER   III.  . 

Thi  studio  of  that  popular  and  fortunate  young 
man,  Mr.  Hector  Anstruthers,  was  really  a  most 
gorgeous  and  artistic  affair.  It  was  beautifully 
ftirnished,  and  wondrously  fitted  up,  and  dis- 
played, in  all  its  arrangements,  the  fact  that  its 
owner  was  a  young  man  of  refined  and  luxurious 
tastes,  and  wasluoky  enongh  to  possess  the  means 
to  gratify  them  to  their  utmost.  People  admired 
this  studio,  and  talked  about  it  almost  as  much 
as  they  talked  abont  Anstruthers  himself.  In- 
deed it  had  become  a  sort  of  fashion  to  visit  it. 
The  most  exclusive  of  mammas,  ladies  who  were 
so  secure  in  their  social  thrones,  that  they  were 
privileged  to  dictate  to  fashion,  instead  of  being 
dictated  to  by  that  fickle  goddess ;  ladies  who 
made  much  of  Anstruthers,  and  petted  him ; 
often  stopped  their  carriages  at  his  door  on  fine 
mornings,  and  descending  therefrom  with  their 
marriageable  girls,  went  up  to  the  charming 
room,  and  loitered  through  half  an  hour,  or  even 
more,  talking  to  the  young  potentate,  admiring 
his  pictures,  and  picturesque  odds  and  ends,  and 
rarities,  and  making  themselves  very  agreeable. 
He  was  an  estvavagant  oreature,  and  needed 
some  one  to  oontrol  him,  these  ladies  told  him ; 
but  really  it  was  all  very  pretty,  and  exquisitely 
tasteftd ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  could  hardly 
blame  him-aa  much  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do. 
Anstmthers  received  these  delicate  attentions 
with  quite  a  grace. 

He  listened,  and  smiled  amiably,  replying  with 
friendly  deprecation  of  their  reproaches.  Was 
he  not  repaid  a  thousand  fold  by  their  kind  ap- 
proval of  his  humble  efforts?  What  more  could 
he  ask  than  that  they  should  grace  the  little  place 
with  their  presence,  and  condescend  to  admire 
his  eoUeotion  ?  Most  men  had  their  hobbies,  and 
art  was  his-— art  and  the  artistic — a  harmless,  if 
extravagant  one.  And  then  he  would  beg  his 
fair  visitors,  and  their  escorts,  to  honor  his  small 
temple,  by  partaking  of  the  little  luncheon  his 
man  would  bring  in.  And  then  the  little  lunch- 
eon would  appear,  as  if  by  magic,  a  marvelous 
eollatioB,  as  much  a  work  of  art  as  everything 
else ;  and  this  being  set  out  upon  some  oarven 
wonder  of  a  table,  the  ladies  would  deign  to  par- 
take, and  would  admire  more  than  ever,  until, 
:  in  course  of  time,  to  visit  Mr.  Hector  Anstruthers, 
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among  his  pictures,  and  oanrings,  and  marbles, 
and  be  invited  to  eigoy  his  dandified  little  feasts, 
became  the  most  fashionable  thing  the  most  ez- 
olasive  of  people  could  do.  Bo  it  was  bj  no 
means  extraorUinaiy,  that  one  sunny  morning 
in  April,  my  lord,  while  chatting  with  his  usual 
condescending  amiability  to  one  party  of  yisitors, 
should  recelye  another.  There  were  three  in 
this  last  party,  an  elderly  beau,  a  young  lady  of 
uncertain  age,  and  Mrs.  Despard.  Anstruthers, 
who  wa^  standing  by  the  side  of  a  pretty  giil 
with  bright  eyes,  started  a  little  en  the  entrance 
of  this  lady,  and  the  bright  eyes  obserred  it. 

**  Who  is  that  V*  asked  their  owner.  **  She  is  a 
▼ery  dittinffm  sort  of  person."  And  tkefo.  she 
smiled.  It  was  quite  eevtain  that  he  could  not 
be  enamored  of  such  mature  chaims  as  these, 
diBimffue  though  they  might  be. 

''That  is  Mrs.  Despard,  Miss  Esmond,"  an- 
swered Anstruthers.  **  Excose  me,  one  moment." 
And  then  he  advanced  to  meet  his  guest,  with 
the  cordiality  of  the  most  graceful  of  hosts. 

This  was  indeed  a  pleasure,  he  said,  blandly. 
He  had  been  half  afraid  that  Mrs.  Despard  had 
forgotten  her  kind  promise. 

That  lady  shook  hands  with  him,  in  a  most 
ftieadly  manner.  She  rather  shared  the  uniyersal 
tendency  people  had  to  admire  the  young  man. 
Were  not  all  young  men  eztrayagant  7  And  at 
least  this  one  had  money  enough  to  afford  to  be 
extravagant  honestly,  and  attractions  enough  to 
render  even  conceit  a  legitimate  avtiole. 

**  You  must  thank  Mr.  Estabiock  and  his  sla- 
ter for  bringing  me,"  she  said.  <*They  have 
been  before  and  knew  the  way.  We  met  them  as 
they  were  coming  here,  and  they  asked  ns  to 
come  with  them.  Lisbeth  would  not  get  ont  of 
the  carriage.  She  was  either  lasy,  er  ill*humored. 
She  was  driven  round  to  the  library,  and  is  to 
call  for  us  in  half  an  hour." 

Her  eyes  twinkled  a  little  as  she  told  him  this. 
As  I  have  said  before,  Lisbeth  always  interested 
her,  and  she  was  interested  now  in  her  mode  of 
managing  this  old  love  affair.  It  was  so  plain  that 
it  rasped  her  to  be  brongbt  in  contact  with  him, 
and  that  she  would  have  preferred  very  much 
to  keep  out  of  his  way,  that  the  faot  of  her  be- 
ing thrown  in  his  path  against  her  will,  could 
not  fail  to  have  its  spice,  and  afford  Mrs.  Despard 
a  little  malicious  amusement.  In  secret  she  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  ill-natured  as  it  seemed, 
she  would  not  have  been  very  sorry  to  see  Lis- 
beth at  bay.  Of  Anstruther's  sentiments  she 
was  not  quite  sure,  as  yet,  but  she  was  very  sure 
of  Lisbeth' s.  Lisbeth  knew  that  she  had  acted  ; 
atrociously  in  the  past,  and  hating  herself  in  ; 
private  for   her  weak  wickedness,  hated  An- : 


;  struthers  too  for  his  share  in  it.  It  was  not  Lia- 
beth's  way  to  be  either  very  just  or  very  gena-^ 
reus.  AU  her  pangs  of  s^-reproach  were  se* 
cret  ones,  of  which  she  had  taught  herself  ^  be 
ashamed,  and  which  aha  would  have  died  rather 
than  confess.  She  let  her  caprices  rule  her  al<- 
most  wholly,  and  did  her  best  to  make  them  rula 
other  people.  If  she  was  angry,  she  made  vicioua 
speeches ;  if  she  was  pleased,  ahe  behaved  lika 
an  aagel,  or  an  angelic  creatnre,  without  a  liuilt 
She  did  not  care  enough  for  other  people  to 
mould  her  moods  to  their  taste.  The  persm 
of  most  consequence  to  her  was  Lisbeth  CSres- 
pigny. 

Mrs.  Despard  found  her  visit  to  her  young 
ftiend's  studio  a  very  entertaining  one.  She 
saw  things  to  admive,  and  things  to  be  amused  at. 
She  discovered  that  his  own  efforts  were  reallj 
worth  looking  at,  and  that  the  fixtures  he  had 
collected  were  both  valuable  and  exquisite.  Ha 
had  bought  no  costly  lots  of  ugliness,  he  had 
bought  beauty.  As  to  the  appurtenances  of  the 
room,  a  woman  could  net  have  chosen  them  bet- 
ter— ^most  women  would  not  have  chosen  them 
so  weU.  Indeed,  a  certain  touch  of  effeminate 
fancifulness  in  the  general  arrangement  of  things 
made  her  smile  more  than  once.  He  had  actu- 
ally arranged  a  sort  of  miniature  consenratorj 
in  a  wide,  deep  bay-window,  filled  it  with  tiers 
of  flowers  growing  in  fimciful  vaaes,  and  hang- 
ing-baskets full  of  delicate,  long  vines,  and 
bright  blown. 

*<  What  a  dandy  we  are  1"  ahe  said,  anuHng, 
when  she  drew  aaide  the  sweeping  lace-cnrtain 
which  out  this  pretty  comer  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  apartment.  "  And  what  fine  tastes  we  dia- 
play." 

Anstruthers  blushed  a  little.  He  had  accom- 
panied her  on  her  tour  of  exploring,  and  had 
been  secretly  flattered  by  her  evident  admiration 
and  surprise. 

'*  Is  that  a  compliment,  or  is  it  not?"  he  an- 
swered. '*  I  like  to  hear  that  I  have  fine  fcsste, 
but  I  don't  like  to  be  called  a  dandy." 
•  **  Isn't  it  a  trifle  dandified  to  know  how  to  do 
all  these  things  so  well?"  she  asked.  «*  It  is  a 
man's  province  to  be  clumsy  and  ignorant  about 
the  small  graces." 

<*  Isn't  it  better  than  doing  them  ill  ?"  he  said. 
<*  Pray,  let  me  give  you  two  or  three  pale  rose- 
buds, and  a  few  sweet  violets." 

'*  If  you  bribe  me  with  violets  and  rose-buds, 
I  shaU  say  it  is  better  that  you  should  be  sdsthetic 
enough  to  care  to  cultivate  them,  than  that  I 
should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them 
as  a  gift.  It  is  vary  pretty  of  you  to  do  such 
things." 
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There  was  no  denying  that  they  had  become 
excellent  friends.  There  were  not  many  people 
to  whom  his  lordship  would  have  offered  his 
rose-buds  and  yiolets,  but  for  some  odd  reason 
or  other  he  had  taken  a  sudden  &ncy  to  Mrs. 
Despard,  and  was  anxious  to  show  himself  to 
advantage.  He  was  even  ready  to  answer  her 
questions,  and  once  or  twice  they  were  somewhat 
close  ones,  it  must  be  confessed. 

'*  Tell  me  something  about  that  nice  girl,"  she 
said,  glancing  at  Miss  Esmond,  who  was  talking 
to  the  rest  of  the  party.  "  What  a  pretty  cresr 
ture  she  is,  and  how  bright  her  eyes  and  her 
color  are.  There  are  very  few  girls  who  look 
like  that  in  these  days." 

"  Very  few,"  answered  Anstruthers.  '*  That 
nice  girl  is  Miss  George  Esmond,  and  she  is  one 
of  the  few  really  nice  girls  who  have  the  luck 
to  take  public  fancy  by  storm,  as  they  ought  to. 
She  has  not  been  *  out'  long,  and  she  is  consider- 
ed a  belle  and  a  beauty.  And  yet,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Despard,  that  I  have  seen  that  girl  playing 
with  a  troop  of  little  brothers  and  sisters,  as  if 
she  was  enjoying  herself,  helping  a  snufiy  old 
Frezkch  govemess  to  correct  exercises,  and  bring- 
ing a  light  for  the  old  coloners  pipe,  as  if  she 
had  never  seen  a  ball-room  in  her  life." 

'<  Oh  1"  said  Mrs,  Despard,  **  then  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  her  in  the  bosom  of  her  fiainily," 
a  trifle  slyly. 

**  I  know  them  very  well,"  replied  the  young 
man,  with  a  kind  of  grave  air.  *'  I  have  known 
Georgy  Esmond  since  she  wore  pinafores.  My 
poor  cousin,  who  died,  has  played  blind-man's 
buff  with  us  at  Scarsbrook  Park,  when  we  were 
children,  many  a  time.  The  fact  is,  I  believe 
we  are  distant  relations." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  distance  of  the 
relationship,"  said  Mrs.  Despard.  "She  is  a 
fresh,  bright,  charming  girl." 

*  *  She  is  a  good  girl,"  said  Anstruthers.    '  *  Con- 


gratulate her  on  that,  and  congratulate  her  father > 
and  her  mother,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  snuffy  old  govemess,  whose  life  she  tries 
to  make  less  of  a  burden  to  her." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  carriage  in 
which  Lisbeth  had  driven  away  returned.  It 
drove  by  the  window,  and  drew  up  at  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Despard  saw  her  young  friend's  face 
alter  its  expression,  when  he  canght  sight  of  it, 
with  its  prancing  bays  and  faultless  accompani- 
ments, and  Lisbeth  Crespigny  leaning  back  upon 
the  dore-colored  cushions,  with  a  book  in  her 
little  dove-colored  hand.  She  saw  Mrs.  Despard 
among  the  flowers,  but  did  not  see  her  com- 
panion; and  being  in  an  amiable  humor,  she 
gave  her  a  smile  and  a  nice  little  gesture  of 
greeting.  Her  eyes  looked  like  midnight  in  the 
sunshine ;  and  she  altogether,  with  a  marvel  of  a 
cream-colored  rose  In  her  hat,  and  in  perfect 
toilet,  was  like  a  bit  of  a  picture,  dark,  and 
delicate,  and  fine ;  and  she  struck  Anstruthers  in 
an  instant,  just  as  anyfhing  else  artistic  would 
have  struck  him,  and  held  his  attention. 

*'  I  wonder  if  she  would  come  up,"  Mrs.  Des- 
pard said.  **  I  wish  she  would.  She  ought  to 
see  this.     It  would  suit  her  whims  exactly." 

"  Allow  me  to  go  down  and  ask  her  if  she  will 
do  us  the  honor,"  said  Anstruthers.  "  Col.  Es- 
mond and  his  daughter  have  promised  to  take 
luncheon,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  could  per- 
suade your  party  to  join  us.  It  will  be  brought 
on  almost  immediately." 

**  That  is  as  novel  as  the  rest,"  said  Mrs.  Des- 
pard, by  no  means  displeased.  **  However,  if 
you  can  induce  Lisbeth  to  come  up,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shall  refiise." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  will  say  to  her,"  was  her 
mental  comment,  when  he  left  the  room,  and  she 
looked  out  of  her  window  with  no  small 
of  interest. 

(to  be  CONTIimED.) 
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Out  of  the  saiiflhine  of  love  and  gladness. 
Into  the  shadow  of  care  and  strife, 

Oft  wrapped  In  clonds  of  gloom  and  sadness. 
Fighting  alone  the  battle  of  life. 

Out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  shadow, 
Oft  losing  in  gloom  the  wearisome  way. 

Like  a  rudderless  ship  out  on  the  ocean, 
Hopelessly  drifting  on,  day  after  day. 

Out  of  the  sunshine  of  youth*s  sweet  dreaming. 
Into  the  shadow  of  riper  years ; 


When  youthftil  dreams,  witii  beauty  teaming. 
Are  viewed  through  a  mist  of  burning  tears. 

Out  of  the  sunshine  Into  the  shadow 
Of  a  nameless  longing,  a  haunting  pain, 

A  flomfltfaing,  as  nearly  akin  to  sorrow 
As  the  gentle  shower  to  pelting  rain. 

Out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  shadow 
Of  hopes  all  withered  in  their  prime ; 

Of  hours  lost,  of  foiled  ambitions, 
Which  stiew,  like  wrecks,  the  shorss  of  tiaa. 


•«^*' 
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BT     AQNES     JAKB8. 


"  Onos  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  young  prin- 
cess, named  Felicia,  who  had  been  endowed  by 
the  fairies  with  eyery  gift  that  heart  could  wish, 
save  one.  She  was  fair  and  graceful,  witty  and 
accomplished.  She  had  troops  of  friends,  yfho 
loved  her,  and  of  lovers  who  adored  her.  At 
last  she  was  married  to  a  rich  and  handsome 
young  prince,  and  went  to  live  in  his  splendid 
palace.  But,  for  the  want  of  that  one  gift,  with- 
held by  the  spiteful  fairy,  who  was  not  invited 
to  the  christening,  the  poor  princess  went  about 
sighing  and  pining,  and  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  why 
do  they  call  me  Felicia,  when  I  should  be  called 
Dolores?'  " 

"  FeUcia  I  What  nonsense  you  are  talking  I 
What  is  that  you  are  telling  the  child  ?"  cried  a 
brisk  voice,  and  a  pretty  old  lady  stepped  out 
on  the  cottage  porch. 

A  very  pretty  young  lady,  the  one  who  had 
been  speaking,  sat  there  with  a  little  child  on 
her  lap.  The  little  one's  earnest  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  lady's  face,  and  she  was  listening,  in- 
tently, but  with  a  slightly  puzzled  expression,  to 
the  soft,  low  tones  of  the  lady's  voice. 

"What  are  you  telling  the  child?"  said  Aunt 
Anne. 

Felicia  laughed,  and  looked  up  w^ith  a  bright, 
mocking  face. 

"  Only  a  fairy  tale,  auntie,"  she  said,  lightly. 

"  Oh,  go  on  I  Do  go  on,  Mrs.  Lawrence  I" 
cried  the  child,  impatiently  patting  Fclicie's 
hand.  *'What  was  it  the  fairy  wouldn't  give 
her?" 

«•  Oh,  a  roc's  egg,  maybe!"  said  pretty  Mi*s, 
Lawrence,  laughing,  and  kissing  Minnie's  rosy 
lips.  Then  she  rose.  "  Never  mind  that  story, 
dear,"  she  said.  <*  It's  not  a  pretty  one.  I  know 
a  dozen — yes,  a  hundred  prettier.  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Seven  Swans  instead,  and  the 
Good  Sister,  who  came  near  being  burned  for  a 
witch." 

"Fay,  dear,  hadn't  you  better  go  to  walk 
now?"  interposed  Aunt  Anne.     "It  is  getting 
late,  and  Minnie  can  have  her  story  when  you 
come  back." 
{       "Oh,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"    cried   Minnie,    sud- 
■   denly  springing  to  the  floor,  and  clapping  her 
hands.     "  Did  you  know  there  was  a  witch  liv- 
ing on  the  mountain  ?     Way  over  there,  beyond 
the  saw-milL    Aunt  Dinah  says  she  tells  for- 
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tunes,  and  *  tricks'  people.  Let's  go  over  there 
and  see  her  this  morning.     Won't  you,  please ?" 

"  Fay,"  said  Aunt  Anne,  in  a  rather  anxious 

tone,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  who  you I  mean, 

have  you  any  engagement  to  walk  with  any  one 
this  morning?" 

"  Minnie  and  I  are  going  to  see  the  witch,  I 
believe,"  said  Fay,  carelessly,  taking  up  her  hat 
from  the  floor,  and  putting  it  on. 

"  Nonsense,  child !  I  mean — any  gentleman," 
said  the  old  lady,  nervously. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  laughed,  and  tossed  her  head 
with  a  wicked  look  in  her  bright,  large  ejea. 
"  I  believe,  ma'am,  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  being  escorted  by  Mr.  Victor  Law- 
rence this  morning.  There  may  be  others  in 
the  party,  however.  Come,  Minnie,  let's  go. 
Auntie,  will  you  walk  up  to  the  hotel  with  us?" 

Aunt  Anne  went  back  into  the  cottage  to  find 
her  parasol,  and  Fay  stood  on  the  porch,  looking 
out  on  the  scene  before  her. 

Such  a  lovely  scene  it  was  I  Fair  as  fairy-land 
itself !  A  happy  valley,  green  as  emerald,  with 
grassy  lawn,  and  sloping  terraces,  great  spread- 
ing trees,  silvery  winding  streams,  airy  pavilions 
and  bridges,  and  long  rows  of  cool,  white  cot- 
tages. Around  all  stood,  like  a  wall,  rugged 
mountains,  dark  and  stern,  closing  in  the  Happy 
Valley  on  all  sides  but  one ;  where,  down  a  long, 
narrow  vista,  the  silver  stream  flowed  through  a 
ribbon  of  green  meadow,  and  more  distant  moun- 
tains, peaks,  and  domes  of  faint  amethyst,  rose 
against  the  sky.  A  fair  scene,  and  a  fair  face 
it  was  that  gazed  silently  out  on  it,  and  a  face  on 
which  gradually  settled  as  sad  a  look  as  ever  wo- 
man's face  wore.  The  light  died  out  of  the  soft, 
dark  eyes ;  the  red  lips  ceased  to  smile ;  the  round 
cheek  lost  its  dimple  and  its  hue  of  the  rose. 
A  pale,  sad-eyed  woman  stood  looking  out,  with 
eyes  too  ftiU  of  wretchedness  for  tears.  Her  lips 
did  not  move,  but  low  down  fin  her  heart  the 
words  kept  repeating  themselves,  "  Oh,  why  do 
they  call  me  Felicia,  when  I  should  be  called 
Dolores?" 

"  Come,  Fay,"  said  Aunt  Anne,  briskly,  and 
the  old  lady's  black  silk  rustled  along  the 'broad 
walk  to  the  hotel,  while  she  chattered  brightly 
to  every  soul  she  met.  Minnie  danced  on  before, 
and  Fay's  little  "black  and  tan,  Tassel,"  circlod 
round  the  party,  and  barked  excitedly. 
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In  front  of  the  hoUl  a  group  of  persons  were 
assembling  for  the  walk,  and  on  the  piazsa  aboYe 
them  little  clusters  of  ladies  stood,  or  sat,  with 
ikncy-work  in  their  hands,  and  old  gentlemen 
paced  up  and  down,  smoking,  or  sat  with  chairs 
tilted  back,  and  talked  politics. 

An  elderly  lady,  very  stoat,  dressed  in  gray, 
with  a  fat  fiic6»  unshaded  by  a  cap,  and  little 
light-gray  curls,  Mrs.  Crenshaw,  sat  comfortably 
near  the  front  of  the  piazsa,  and  commented  on 
the  persons  who  passed  before  her,  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  one  or  two  Mends  in  the  group 
around  her,  who  were  recent  arriTals. 

"Those  are  the  Lawlors,  mother  and  two 
daughters,  all  dressed  in  yellow,  bmided  linens ; 
hair,  complexion,  and  dress,  the  same  shade. 
Immensely  rich  I  Oh,  immensely!  Just  see 
how  the  men  flock  round  them  I  They  were 
here  a  month  before  anybody  spoke  to  them. 
Then  somebody  came  along  who  knew  they  were 
rich ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  Lawlors  were  dis- 
coTcred  to  be  so  delightful,  so  fascinating  1  The 
pretty  blonde  in  the  bright-blue  dress t  Oh, 
that's  £lla  Andrews!  Yes,  she  has  a  loyely 
color!"  with  a  significant  laugh,  echoed  by  one 
of  the  same  sort  from  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mur- 
chison,  a  tall  young  woman,  with  bright,  black 
eyes,  who  wore  the  skimpiest  of  long,  white 
morning-dresses. 

"  Fast  isn't  the  word  to  describe  her,  my  dear. 
IWe  seen  her  walk  np  the  piaaza  with  her  hands 
in  her  pockets,  whistling.  Shameful  flirt !  She's 
leading  that  poor  boy  (looks  like  a  sheep,  doeen't 
he?)  Joe  Parks,  a  regular  dance." 

'<The  handsome  man,  with  black  eyes  and 
mustache?  Said  to  be  a  Baltimore  gambler. 
That  nice  looking  girl,  in  brown  and  gray,  is 
Ella  Andrews'  cousin,  Sidney,  daughter  of  the 
Ui  old  Judge,  with  the  rheumatism.  That's  her 
mother  oyer  there,  in  the  gray  silk  morning 
dress,  with  pink  ribbons  in  her  cap.  So  dressy ! 
Sidney  is  engaged  to  that  pleasant-looking  fel- 
low, with  brown  whiskers,  Bir.  Fanning." 

<<  Do  you  know  the  yonng  man  standing  near 
Mr.  Fanning?  With  light-brown  hair  and  mus- 
tache, and  dark-gray  eyes?  There  1  Ella  An- 
drews is  speaking  to  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Birch. 

**  Well,  I  declare !  How  did  she  get  an  intro- 
duction to  him,  I  wonder?"  ezchuibed  Mrs. 
Murchison,  stretching  her  long  neok  to  look  at 
them. 

**  He  eame  np  on  the  stage  with  me  yesterday. 
He  was  so  polite  and  gentlemanly,"  Mrs.  Birch 
remarked, 

<<Oh,yes!  He  is  always  so.  Elegant  in  his  man- 
ners. Poor  fellow  I ' '  And  Mrs.  Crenshaw's  oarls 
Tibratcd  with  the  moumAil  waggle  of  her  head. 


"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him  ?  Craiy  I" 
asked  Mrs.  Birch,  curiously. 

**  Oh,  no,  my  IotcI  He  Is  a  splendid  fellow  I 
Victor  Lawrence,  of  Louisiana.  So  rich,  culti- 
Tated,  intelligent,  eyerything  that  is  charming, 
but  80  unhappily  married.  His  wife  actually 
married  him  for  his  money. 

<*  Shelving  I"  said  Miss  Birch,  a  fhshionably- 
dressed  young  person,  whose  well-laid  plans 
went  sadly  put  out  at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's  wife. 

"Is  she  pretty?" 

"Is  she  here?" 

"  What  did  he  marry  hor  for?" 

These  three  questions  were  poured  in  at  once 
by  Mrs.  Birch,  her  danghter,  and  Miss  Peters,  a 
lady,  "not  young  exactly,"  with  Tery  "sweet 
manners,"  and  ayerysharp  nose.  "Sly,  some 
people  say,  and  a  little  spiteftil,"  Mrs.  Crenshaw 
had  been  heard  to  whisper  concerning  Miss 
Peters. 

"WeB—yes;  she  is  pretty.  Quite  a  beauty, 
I  beiieye.  Oh,  yes  I  She  has  been  here  all  sum- 
mer;* she  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lambert.  They 
haye  the  oottxige  ai  the  foot  of  the  montitain, 
there,  ftdng  ihie  lawn.  The  best  cottage  on  the 
grounds.  Three  bed-rooms  and  a  parlor,  all 
beaatifiilly  furnished  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  This  is 
the  seoond  sommer  they  haye  been  here.  He 
always  oomes  late  in  the  summer.  Just  to  keep 
up  appearances,  yon  know.  She  is  a  great  belle, 
I  assure  you.  It's  almost  scandalous  the  way 
she  flirts  with  some  of  these  men.  That  stylish- 
looking  fellow,  Haryey  Carter,  is  ^er  most  de- 
voted admirer.  What  did  Lawrence  marry  her 
for  ?  Oh,  it's  a  well-known  story.  Isn't  it,  Miss 
Adair  2  He  married  her  in  a  fit  of  pique,  be- 
cause he  had  been  discarded  by  that  beautiful 
Miss  Lelia  Bennett,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Judge 
Bead." 

"They  say  Mrs.  Lawrence  didn't  know  about 
Lelia  Bennett  for  months  after  she  married  him ; 
and  when  she  did  find  it  out,  there  was  an  awftil 
scene — ^reproaches,  hysterics,  etc. ;  and  they  haye 
sinoe  liyed  on  the  yery  coldest  terms  possible. 
Simply  polite  to  each  other." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Mary  Adair,  pityingly. 
"  Maybe  she  really  loyed  her  husband ;  and  it 
must  haye  been  a  great  shook " 

"Loyed  him  I  Oh,  not  at  all,  I  assure  yon. 
She  was  poor  as  death,  my  dear,  and  married 
him  quite  for  his  money,"  said  Mrs.  Crenshaw, 
decidedly. 

"  I  hardly  think-^->  Well,  she  doesn't  look  as 
if  she  oould  be  so  heartless,"  said  Mary  Adair, 
warmly,  with  a  little  spark  of  indignation  in  her 
fine,  dark  ^es. 
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**  Miss  Adair  is  so  charitable  V*  said  Miss 
Peters,  with  her  little,  thin  laugh. 

*<  There  she  comes  now,"  cried  Mrs.  Murehi- 
son,  whose  keen  eyes  nothing  escaped. 
/         There  was  a  general  stretching  at  necks  to 
'     look  over  the  railing  as  Felioie  joined  the  group 
in  front  of  the  hotel. 

«  That's  ^e.  In  the  white  lawn  dress,  with 
the  black  hat  turned  up,  with  a  bunch  of  red 
roses.  Very  pretty  woman,  you  see  I"  whispered 
Mrs.  Crenshaw. 

« Beautiful  T'  said  I^Iary  Adair,  decidedly. 
"  Such  a  sparkling,  bewildering  face  I" 

"  And  such  innocent,  sweet  ways  V*  insinuated 
Miss  Peters,  softly. 

<<  Iiook  i"  said  Mrs.  Murohison.  "  Do  see  how 
wretched  little  Mrs.  Lambert  looks,  while  Mrs. 
Lawrence  is  flirting  with  Mr.  Carter,  right  under 
her  husband's  eyes  1  I  am  raTlng  for  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's poor  little  duenna.  She  can't  keep  her 
in  bounds." 

"  Miss  Peters,  you  ask^d  tae  ■  ta  walk  with 
you.  I  boUeve  the  party  is  about  to  start,"  said 
Maxy  Adair,  rather  abruptly,  and  the  two  ladies 
went  down  the  steps  together. 

**  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"  said  Miss  ; 
Peters,  sweetly.  "  You  were  notion  the  piazza 
to  wait  for  the  mail,  as  usual.  I  suppose  you 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  mail,  now, 
however,"  with  an  arch  glaace  toward  Mr.  Law- 
rence. Mary  Adair  could  have  pinched  the  thin 
arm  that  was  linked  in  hers.  <<  SpiteM  old 
thing,"  she  thought,  as  she  unceremoniously 
withdrew  fro;n  Miss  Peters,  and  stooped  to  pick 
up  a  glore  she  purposely  dropped. 

But  Victor  Lawrence's  quiet  fkce  gave  ^  no 
sign  of  annoyance,  and  Fay's  little,  careless 
laugh  and  toss  of  the  head  were  quite  too  pretty 
to  be  criticized. 

The  walking  party  set  out  at  last,  not  pair- 
ing off,  at  first,  but  walking  in  groups  that  con- 
stantly broke  up  and  changed.  They  passed 
through  the  lawn-gates,  and  took  a  road  that 
wound  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Gray  rocks  projected  from  the  mountain,  and 
OTerhung  the  road  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
the  little  stream  foamed  and  dashed,  and  across 
it  lay  the  ribbon  of  green  meadow,  with  wooded 
mountains  again  beyond  it.  On  the  banks  of  tiie 
stream  the  children  in  the  party  loitered  to  play, 
launching  leaf  and  bark  boats,  and  watohing 
them  hurrying  to  wreck  and  ruin,  where  the 
water  foamed  around  great  gray  rocks.  A  little 
bridge  crossed  th^  creek,  and  a  narrow  path  led 
away  into  the  quiet  woods  to  ''Lover's  Re- 
treat.'» 

"  I  wonder  who  will  stray  here  t<Hday  7"  said 


Miss  Peters,  with  a  meaning  smile,  to  Mrs.  Xaw- 
rence,  as  they  neared  the  little  bridge. 

Miss  Peters'  pale  eyes  and  significant  glance 
somehow  managed  to  convey  the  insinuation  that 
sometimes  it  had  been  pretty  Mrs.  Lawrence  and 
handsome,  jolly  Harvey  Carter  who  strayed  oft 
down  that  enchanted  path. 

Still,  Victor  Lawrence's  qmet  hce,  and  his 
wife's  careless  laugh  gave  no  sign  of  vexation. 
"  How  I  would  like  to  push  the  woman  into  the 
water,"  thought  Mary  Adidr,  angrily. 

Then  she  paused  to  gather  a  handful  of  deli- 
cate ferns,  growing  high  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 
and  Miss  Peters  walked  on,  saying,  smilingly, 

**  Oh,  it's  Miss  Andrews  and  Mr.  Parks,  who 
desert  us  here  to-day.  Beallyl  So  romantic  I 
A  spot  for  lovers,  and  lovers  only  I" 

**  Plague  take  the  woman  1"  muttered  Mary, 
snatching  angrily  at  her  ferns. 

"Let  me  reach  them,  Miss  Adair,"  sud  a 
quiet  voice,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  gathered  the 
fairy-like  fronds,  and  put  them  in  her  hand. 

nien  he  walked  beside  her,  and  began  to  talk 
to  her.  In  a  few  moments  the  sound  of  their 
animated  voices,  and  a  ringing  laugh  from  Mary, 
caused  Miss  Peters  to  look  back. 

**  How  very  well  Miss  Adair  and  your  husband 
seem  to  be  progressing,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"  ehe 
simpered.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  inclined  to  be 
jealous,  dear.'* 

<<  Mrs.  Lawrence  jealous  1"  laughed  Harvey 
Carter. 

"Absurd,  IsnH  it?"  said  Miss  Peters,  "and 
of  as  plain  a  girl  as  Mary  Adair  I" 

"  Plain  r*  cried  Fay,  in  astonishment.  "  I  am 
not  in  the  least  jealous,  but  I  think  she  is  splen- 
did. Miss  Peters.  With  that  fine  face  and  figure, 
and  those  dark  eyes!  Then  she  is  so  sincere 
and  warm-hearted.  So  grahd  in  her  whole  na^ 
ture." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  1b  a  darling  girl  I  It's  such  a 
pity  her  deep  mourning  is  so  unbecoming  to  one 
so  dark  and  pale,"  Miss  Peters  said,  sweetly. 

little  Minnie  Allen  danie  ttishing  up  just  then, 
and  caught  Felicia's  hand. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  are  we  going  to  see  the 
witch,"  she  cried,  "  and  have  our  fortunes 
told?" 

"  Mrs.  Lawrence*  s  fortune  is  such  a  charming 
one  already,  my  dear.  What  more  can  she  want 
than  she  has?"  came  smoothly  in  Miss  Peter's 
oily  tones.  "  *Felioiar  How  appropriately  you 
are  named,  dear  1" 

They  were  coming  to  the  saw-miU  road,  and 
dark  wbdds  were  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The 
creek  rushed  through  a  deep  ravine  below  the 
road,  but  part  of  its  waters  glided  swiftly  down 
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»  wooden  race,  niaod  oik  tcwtl^-work,  by  tho 
road*slde. 

Fdioia  had  paused,  and  stood  idly  dropfung 
tlie  petals  of  a  scarlet  rose  she  had  worn  on  her 
bosom,  one  by  one  into  the  harrying  water.  Her 
fiwsr  was  bent  down,  and  shaded  by  her  haL  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  Miss  Lewis  had  eome  up,  and 
joined  the  group,  and  had  heard  Miss  Peters' 
hot  remark. 

«  Felicia  I  How  sweet  1  So  appropriate  V*  she 
repeated,  with  charming  ardor,  and  her  pale 
eyes  persistently  sought  the  lorely,  downcast 
face.  It  was  so  lovely  a  ihee,  and  so  strangely, 
suddenly  sad,  just  then,  that  the  ^es  of  all  the 
group  were  drawn  to  it. 

'*  <  Felicia  V  "  repeated  Uttle  Minnie,  idly 
swaying  herself  about  by  Felicia's  hand.  "Fe- 
licia I  Felicia  1  Why  did  the  Princess  want  to 
be  called  <  Dolores,'  Mrs.  Lawrence  ?" 

Felicia  raised  her  head  with  a  start  and  a  quiet 
glance  at  her  husband's  (iM9S.  His  eyes  met 
her' 8,  as  strangely  sad  as  her's. 

A.  scarlet  flush  swept  orer  her  face,  and  then 
a  haughty,  mutinous  look  flashed  into  it. 

She  turned  away  abrupUy. 

"That  was  nonsense,  litlle  Minnie.  Just  a 
faii^  tale.  We  are  going  to  h»re  ouJr  fortunes 
told,  now." 

Holding  the  child's  hand,  she  went  on  rapidly, 
Mr.  Garter  walking  beside  her,  and  Miss  Peters 
-modestly  dropping  back,  with  the  air  of  "  not 
wanting  to  be  in  the  way." 

•<  Minnie  1  Minnie  1  Come,  and  walk  with  me, 
darling  1"  She  called,  and  the  child,  who  was 
her  niece,  obeyed  her  significant  signal,  and  ran 
back  to  her. 

At  the  saw-mill  the  party  halted,  and  scattered 
about,  wandering  off  in  the  woods,  or  seating 
themselTes  on  the  ftagrant  logs,  and  piles  of  pine 
"lumber." 

Minnie,  persisting  in  her  entreaties  to  be  taken 
to  see  the  witch,  Felicia  soon  rose,  and  began  to 
follow  the  narrow  path'  leading  up  the  mountain- 
side. Most  of  the  party  had  dropped  off,  how^^ 
ever,  and  only  Felicia  and  Harrey  Carter,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  Mary  Adair,  Miss  Peters  and 
Minnie,  and  a  Miss  JAiWUA,  aecMnpanied  by  a 
couple  of  devoted  admirers,  Anally  reached  the: 
clearing  in  the  dark  pine  woods,  oil  the  moun- 
tain-side, where  the  witch's  dwelling  stood — a 
tiny  log-cabin,  perched  on  a  rocky  shelf,  high 
up  in  the  air,  with  a  g^kHrioos  outlook  over  the  : 
green  valley  and  pretty  watering-plase  below, 
and  the  grand  mountains,  rising  peak  b^ond 
peak,  in  the  distance. 

A  little  garden  of  vegetables  and  fleweft  lay 
before  the  cabin,  and  over  the  door  was  a  frame 


of  slender  poles,  on  which  clambered  a  luxuriant 
vine,  with  large,  green  leaves,  and  great  flowers 
of  m  deep,  giMen  color. 

«  Come  in !  Come  In  I"  called  a  voice,  suddenly ; 
and  tlMre,  in  the  vine-draped  doorway,  stood  a 
Uttle  old  woman,  dressed  in  gray  homespun,  with 
a  white  handkerchief  round  her  neck  and  cross- 
ed over  her  bosom,  snd  a  red  one  twisted  turban- 
wise  around  her  head.  She  was  upright  as  a 
dart.  Her  hair  and  heavy  brows  were  iron-gray, 
and  her  deep-set,  piercing  eyes  shone  like  black 
diamonds.  Her  face  was  covered  wiUi  the  wrin- 
kles, and  tanned  with  the  sun  and  winds  of  sev- 
enty yean,  but  she  was  a  brisk  little  woman,  and 
she  whisked  about  her  neat  room,  and  set  out 
seats  for  her  visitors  in  a  magical  way. 

"  What  lovely,  golden  flowers  I"  said  Felicia, 
as  she  passed  under  the  vine-covwed  frame. 

"  Tes,  they  are  golden  flowers,  and  will  bring 
golden  fruit,"  said'  Mother  Mabin,  with  a 
laugh  that  was  too  low  and  mellow  for  a  witch. 
"Yes,  golden  fruit,  my  pretty  lady,"  she  re. 
peated.  "So  big  that  three  of  them  will  fill  a 
barnL" 

"Why,  it's  a  pumpkin-vine  1"  cried  Maiy 
Adair. 

"A  pumpkin-vine?  Oh,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  can 
she  change  a  pumpkin  into  a  coach,  and  rats  and 
lisards  into  horses  and  ooaohmen?"  asked  Min- 
nie, in  an  eager  whisper.  "  She  is  a  flsiry-god- 
mother,  maybe." 

Mother  Maybin  had  heard  the  whisper.  She 
glanoed  around  quickly,  and  laughed  again. 

"  It's  a  magic  pumpkin,  little  one ;  gulden 
fhiit  with  golden  seed.  If  you  plant  the  seed, 
thinking  of  one  you  love,  and-^doas  I  tell  you — 
while  its  growing,  your  love  will  be  returned  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  ripe.  Well,  young  ladies,"  turn- 
ing quickly  to  the  group  of  ladies,  "  do  you  want 
your  fortunes  told  ?  Come,  pretty,  bright  lady, 
give  me  your  hand,"  she  said,  to  Felicta. 

But  Felicia  drew  back,  smiling. 

"  Tell  the  others,  first,"  she  said,  and  she  went 
away,  and  stood  in  the  door,  looking  out  at  the 
far,  blue  mountains,  while  Mother  Mabin,  with 
shrewd  guesses  and  deveriy  vague  prophesies, 
told  the  "  past  and  future"  of  her  visitors. 

AU  the  nonsense  and  laughing  was  over  at 
last,  and  Mr.  Lawrence's  voioe  roused  his  wife 
tcwn  h^  reverie. 

'*  We  are  ready  fo  go,  Felicia,"  he  said. 

"  And  you  will  not  let  me  tell  your  fortune, 
pretty,  bright  lady  t"  asked  Mother  MaMn. 

"  Neither  would  he,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Law 


"Don't  you  want  to  hear  about  your  lover 
who  is  coming,  pretty  lady?    Nay,  he  is  oome," 
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she  said,  pausing  abruptly,  and  dropping  ber 
yoiG6k 

**  And  gone,  perhaps,"  Felieia  answered,  with 
a  careless  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

<*But  there  is  some  one  you  lore,  and  who 
loves  jou  ?"  Mother  Mabin  went  on,  the  first  part 
of  her  sentence  being  an  assertion,  the  last  a 
question,  accompanied  by  a  shrewd  glance  of 
the  bright,  black  eyes. 

**  Felicia,  haven't  you  already  declined  having 
your  fortune  toltl?"  asked  Mr.  Lawrence,  care- 
lessly. «*  Suppose  we  follow  the  rest  of  the 
party?" 

Mother  Mabin*  s  keen  eyes  glanced  fh>m  Feli- 
cia's face  to  his.  Felicia's  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
were  downcast.  The  gentleman  was  quiet  and 
cool  enough. 

"Come,"  he  said.  "Here,  Mother,  here  is 
silver  for  what  you  would  have  told  us." 

Felicia  raised  her  head,  with  that  haughty 
look  upon  her  fhoe  again. 

•'  I  prefer  to  stay,"  she  said,  defiantly.  "  You 
can  go,  if  you  wish  to." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  of  course.  I  shall  wait 
for  you  in  sight,  there,"  he  answered,  with  cold 
civility,  and  walked  away  leisurely. 

Mother  Mabin' s  eyes  followed  his  graoeAil, 
easy  figure  for  a  moment,  then  she  turned  to 
Felicia.  Behold  the  «  pretty  bright  lady,"  with 
her  bosom  heaving,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
her  red  lip  caught  between  her  teeth  I 

"Eh,  my  dearl"  said  she,  "is  it  so  bad  as 
that?  So  young,  so  pretty,  and  so  unhappy?" 
She  took  Fay's  white  hand  between  her  two 
brown  and  wrinkled  ones,  and  the  keen,  black 
eyes  rested  pityingly  on  Fay's  Ihce.  "  I  am 
no  witch,  my  dearie  I  I  don't  take  stiver  for 
my  idle  chat  with  the  young  people.  But  I 
know  an  aching  heart  when  I  see  it.  Try 
my  magic  spell,  poor  child — patience  and  gen- 
tle words — ^and  ''tis  yielding  that  conquers.* 
There,  my  child.  Tour  husband  is  waiting  for 
you. 

**  My  husband  1  How  did  you  know  V  asked 
Felecia,  in  surprise. 

Mother  Mabin  nodded  shrewdly,  and  laughed. 
**  Oh,  I  knew.  Come,  I  will  give  you  some  of 
my  golden  flowers  to  wear  in  your  pretty,  dark 
hair,  and,  yes — some  of  my  •  gc^den  pumpkin- 
seed'  to  plant  with  'the  thought  of  one  you 
love.'  "  From  the  recesses  of  a  little  cupboard, 
the  brisk  little  woman  produced  a  gourd  ftall  of 
seed.  Three  of  these  seed  she  put  in  FeUcia's 
hand. 

*'  Bemember  this,'*  she  said,  as  she  gathered 
a  handftil  of  golden  flowers,  and  gave  them  to 
Felicia.    '*  Plant  those  seed,  and  ipcak  no  vn* 


kind  word  to  the  one  you  love  till  they  come  up 
from  the  ground.  You  are  laughing,  child  !  Is 
it  such  a  foolish  thing?  If  you  don't  plant  love, 
how  ean  love  grow?  There,  go,  and  Mother  Ma- 
bin's  blessing  go  with  you  I" 

Smiling  at  her  own  silliness,  yet  eareftilly 
holding  the  "golden  pumpkin-seed,"  a  little 
frightened  and  puszled  by  the  terrible  shrewd- 
ness of  the  feiry  god-mother,  and  stmngely 
touched  by  her  kindliness,  Fay  passed  down  the 
path  to  her  husband's  side.  He  was  leaning 
against  a  tree,  looking  out  over  the  mountains, 
his  face  quiet  and  cold  ss  ever.  He  turned  as 
she  came  to  his  side,  but  did  not  glance  at  her 
face  until  she  spoke. 

"Have  I  kept  you  waiting  long?  I  hope  it 
has  not  troubled  you,"  she  said ;  and  he  almost 
started  at  the  hesitating,  gentle  tones.  Then  he 
looked  at  her.  What  a  sweet,  flushed  face,  and 
what  wistftil,  dewy  eyes  they  were,  that  were 
raised  to  his  I  Only  an  instant  his  grave  eyes 
rested  on  her,  then  were  turned  away. 

"  It  was  no  trouble,"  he  said,  formally,  and 
then  he  led  the  way  down  the  steep  path.  Once, 
when  the  way  was  most  steep  and  difficult,  he 
offered  his  hand  to  assist  her. 

"Can  I  help  yon?"  he  asked,  as  he  might 
have  asked  of  a  total  stranger. 

"  No,  thank  you  I"  she  replied  j  and  again  the 
gentleness  of  her  tones  made  him  glance  for  an 
instant  at  her  fboe. 

He  did  not  speak  again,  and  in  a  little  while 
they  had  overtaken  their  companions,  and  Fe- 
licia was  assailed  by  a  dozen  merry  questions  as 
to  the  "  fortune"  that  had  been  told  her. 

"  Wasn't  it  silly  in  the  old  woman  not  to  see 
at  once  that  yon  were  married  ?  How  absurd  it 
must  have  sounded  to  you,  all  that  about  your 
lover  I"  said  Miss  Peters,  with  her  sweetly  inno- 
cent look.  Of  course,  she  had  lingered  the  last 
of  the  party,  and  heard  Mother  May  bin's  first 
remarks  to  Felicia. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  kind  of  nonsense  fortune-tell- 
ers talk  to  everyone,"  said  Mary  Adair,  hastily. 
« I  am  sure  she  told  me  about  a  lover  who  is 
ooming,  too." 

"Did  she,  dear?"  said  Miss  Peters,  in  mild 
surprise.     •'  How  ftinny  I" 

It  must  have  been  very  ftenny;  for  Mary, 
catching  an  amused  twinkle  in  Mr.  Lawrence's 
eyes,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  then  colored 
crimson,  struck  with  dismay  at  her  own  rude- 
ness. Hie  blttsb,  the  interchange  of  glances,  the 
"very  evident  flirtation,"  between  Miss  Adair 
and  Mr.  Lawrence,  lost  nothing  in  the  telling, 
with  the  amiable  Miss  Peters.  She  reached  the 
hotel  with  ftxlly  an  hour's  sweetly  distilled  venom 
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of  gossip  to  pour  into  the  saf^  esn  of  Mn.  Cren- 
shaw and  her  dear  friends. 

Victor  Lawrence,  reading  in  the  cottage  parlor, 
jost  before  dinner,  saw  his  wiAi  oome  out  of  her 
own  room,  and  go  toward  her  *'  garden,"  a  col- 
lection of  boxes  ai  one  end  of  the  porch.  She 
knelt  down  there,  And  filled  a  small  flower-pot 
with  earth. 

«Whai  are  yon  going  to  do,  dearf  siud 
Aunt  Anne's  Toiee.  "  Take  care  of  your  laven- 
der rilkf" 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Fay,  obediently,  throw- 
ing the  soft  Bilken  folds  back  out  of  her'way. 

Something  prompted  Victor  to  lean  forward, 
and  watch  her  movements.  She  held  something 
carefully  shut  up  in  her  hand  The  flower-pot 
filled,  and  the  earth  smoothed  off,  she  opened 
her  hand,  and  there,  on  the  soft,  pink  palm  lay 
three  flat,  yellow  seed.  The  Golden  Pumpkin- 
Seed  he  knew,  for  he  remembered,  now.  Mother 
ftlabin's  silly  words  to  little  Idlnnie. 

"How  can  Felicia  be  such  a  child f  he 
thought;  and  then,  suddenly,  *<Who  is  she 
thinking  of  7" 

While  the  thought  passed  through  his  mind, 
his  wife  bent  her  head,  and  touched  the  seed 
softly  widi  her  perfect  lips,  smiling  a  little,  while 
the  color  deepened  on  her  cheek. 

Then  she  put  the  seed  in  the  damp  earth,  and 
carefiilly  covered  them  np. 

Victor  rose  hurriedly,  and  stepped  out  on  the 
porch.  Fay  had  not  known  he  was  there,  for 
she  started  violently,  and  sprang  to  her  feet, 
blushing  deeply,  and  turning  away  her  head. 

*  *  I — I  didn'  t  see  you, ' '  she  stammered.  <  *  Ton 
frightened  me." 

"  What  were  you  doing?"  he  asked,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  I  was Tott  saw,"  she  said,  still  with 

averted,  drooping  head. 

'<  Is  it  possible  you  are  so  silly — or  so  wicked  7" 
he  half  whispered,  losing  his  cold  self-posses- 
sion, as  he  saw  the  guilty  color  burning  on  her 
cheek.  "Whose  name  was  it  V  *  he  began,  almost 
fiercely ;  then  he  paused,  and,  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  tone,  **  1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
with  icj  ooldness,  and  releasing  her  wrist,  which 
he  had  grasped,  turned  away  and  left  her. 

Poor,  pretty  Felicia  I  Poor  UtUe  Princess  I>o- 
lores  I  She  flashed  through  Aunt  Anne's  room, 
and  vanished  into  her  own  apartment,  shutting 
the  door  after  her,  and  locking  it. 

There  she  lay  on  her  bed,  a  heap  of  lavender 
silk  and  smothered  sobs. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  had  a  "headache,"  she  in- 
formed Aunt  Anne  and  her  maid,  through  the 
door,  and  wantcl  no  dinner. 

Vol.  LXX.— 14 


But  she  had  quite  recovered  by  tea-time,  and 
appeared  in  the  ball-room,  radiant,  in  a  black 
grenadine,  with  golden  stripes,  her  fair  arms  and 
neck  bare;  in  her  hair  the  fiiiry  god-mother's 
"golden  flowers."  Just  the  prettiest,  gayest 
little  Princess  Felicia  yon  ever  saw  I 

The  scandalized  elderly  ladies,  and  parage 
younger  ones,  who  lined  the  walls  of  the  ball- 
room, whispered  to  each  other,  as  they  watched 
her  whirling  in  the  waits,  with  first  one  and  then 
another  of  her  admirers,  oftenest  with  Harvey 
Carter,  and  a  certain  tall,  dark  Col.  Marston, 
whose  reputed  fortune,  "air  distingue,"  and 
high-stepping  horses,  caused  him  to  be  much 
admired  by  ladies  at  the  Springs. 

"And  where  is  her  husband  all  this  time?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bireh,  with  a  face  of  pious  horror. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  playing  billiards,  I  suppose. 
He  does  play,  sometimes,  till  nearly  daylight. 
My  nuud,  Elsie,  tells  me  she  has  seen  him  going 
home  to  his  cottage  after  she  was  up  in  the 
morning." 

"  How  does  Mrs.  Lawrence  like  that?" 

"  Oh,  it  makes  no  earthly  difference  to  her ! 
He  has  the  key  to  his  own  door— ■^" 

"His  own  door  I" 

Mrs.  Birch  nodded,  and  whispered  lower. 

"  His  room  is  a  back  room,  in  the  cottage.  It 
opens  into  hers,  but  the  chambermaid  says  the- 
door  between  them  is  never  unlocked." 

"  Oh  I"  from  three  horrified  dowagers  and  two 
old  maids,  who  were  drawing  close  together  to 
listen. 

"  Why,  I  think  it  is  even  worse  than  Mrs.  St. 
*John,  who  drinks  and  quarrels  with  her  hus- 
band, and,  Beckie  says,  threw  a  brandy-bottle  at 
him  once,  in  the  middle  of  thenight,"  whispered 
little  Mrs.  Dove. 

"Oh,  yes  1  Much  worse  I  And  I  hearhe  is 
getting  up  a  flirtation  with  Mary  Adair.  I  have 
always  thought  her  forward  and  fiist,'*  said'  Mrs. 
Murchison. 

"  Well,  I  don't  blame  him,"  declared  fier  mo- 
ther. "Oh,  and  do  see  poor  Mrs.  Lambert! 
She  is  so  sleepy  and  bored,  and  wants  to  go 
play  whist,  but  she  is  afraid  to  go  an^ay  and 
leave  her  dear  niece.  They  do  say  that  Mrs. 
Lawrence " 

There  I  Come  away.  The  amiable  tattle  of 
watering-place  gossips  is  too  dckening  to  be  long 
endured. 

So  the  days  went  on,  and  "people  talked'* 
more  and  more  about  Felicia's  afihirs. 

They  said  "  that  she  flirted  outrageoualy  with 
both  Col.  Brandon  and  Harvey  Carter."  True, 
she  did,  but  all  her  flirting;  was  done  in  public. 
They  said  "  that  she  and  hor  husband*  ^d|  not 
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speak/'  True.  He  had  not  spoken  to  her  since 
she  had  planted  the  Golden  Pumpkin-Seed.  They 
said  **  that  Victor  had  fallen  in  love  with  Mary 
Adair."  Mont  untrue.  He  greatly  admired  her, 
and  sought  her  friendship.  Being  a  frank,  sen- 
sible girl,  and  liking  him,  she  accepted  his  friend- 
ship, with  an  otject  in  view. 

She  was  Felicia's  friend,  too.  She  watched 
Felicia,  and  saw  her  sweet,  tender  ways  with  the 
invalids  and  feeble  old  people,  who  were  drawn 
about  the  lawn  in  little  carriages. 

She  saw  how  all  the  little  children  about  the 
place  adored  her,  and  followed  her  about,  and 
how  like  a  child  she  was,  herself,  when  she 
romped  with  them,  and  told  them  stories. 

**  The  poor  little  thing  is  just  as  sweet  and 
loving  as  she  can  be;  and  she's  unhappy,  too. 
I  wonder  what  she  had  been  crying  about  this 
morning,  when  I  went  to  her  cottage,"  thought 
Mary.  She  had  found  Felicia  bending  over  her 
garden,  with  a  sad  little  £eu:e,  and  traces  of  tears 
on  her  cheeks. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  Mary  asked. 

**l  tarn  looking  for  some  seed  I  planted,  that 
won't  come  up,"  answered  Felicia. 

**  Bather  late  to  be  planting  seed,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Too  late,  perhaps,"  was  the  an- 
swer, in  a  curiously  despondent  tone. 

*'  Such  a  happy  person,  Mrs.  Lawrence  1  Your 
greatest  grief  is  a  &ding  flower,"  said  Miss 
Peters'  smooth  little  voice,  and  that  lady  came 
smiling  across  the  grass  to  the  cottage. 

<<0h,  bother  I  I  shall  punch  that  woman's 
head  yet,"  Mary  declared,  in  her  hearL  But 
Felicia  had  sprung  up  laughing,  and  ran  in  to 
bring  Miss  Peters  a  chair. 

One  day.  Mazy  dared  to  say  a  word  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  about  his  wife. 

« I  don't  like  Col.  Marston,"  she  began»  ab- 
ruptly. 

* «  Why  not  ?' '  asked  Victor.  "  He  seems  to  be 
a  good  sort  of  fellow." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  No.    Never  spoke  to  him,"  sidd  Victor,  idly, 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  "I  will  tell  you  some* 
thing.  He  is  a  very  *  bad  sort  of  fellow,'  and  it 
makes  me  fiirious  to  see  him  dancing  with  your 
wife.  Papa  knows  him  at  home.  Ask  papa 
about  him." 

"Does  he  dance  with  my  wife?"  asked  Vic- 
tor, still  with  the  same  look  of  supreme  indif- 
ference. 

"  Yes,  he  does,"  said  Mary,  shortly ;  "and  I 
want  to  say  something  to  you.  I  really  can't 
help  it  if  you  are  angry  with  me  for  it.  I  wiU 
say  it.  Your  wife  is  too  young,  and  too  pretty^ 
to  be  left  to  herself,  sJs  you  leave  her." 


"  What  if  she  wants  to  be  left  to  herself  7" 
said  Victor,  trying  for  hia  usual  cool  air,  but 
failing.  His  annoyance  was  evident  in  the  al>- 
rubtness  of  hia  tone,  and  the  sudden  fluah  on 
his  brow. 

"  No  matter,"  Mary  continued,  wannly.  ''It 
is  your  duty  to  warn  her  when  you  see  her  in 
danger.  No  woman  can  be  safe,  fh)m  slander- 
ous tongues,  at  least,  when  she  is  constantly 
seen  with  such  a  man  as  I  know  CoL  Marston  to 
be.  Neither  papa  nor  I  have  ever  talked  about 
him  here,  but  I  knew  you  ought  to  know.  As 
for  your  wife,  she  is  a  sweet,  loving,  little  thing, 
and —  Well,  I  must  say  this,  too—I  am  not  sure 
she  wants  to  be  left  to  herself." 

"  I  am,"  Bud  Victor,  bitteriy,  "  If  you  only 
knew " 

**  Oh,  hush  I"  Maiy  cried,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up  from  the  bench  under  the  trees,  where 
they  sat.  "  You  must  not  tell  me.  I  can  see 
enough.  Look  here  !  You  are  both  wrong.  Even 
if  it  is  possible  that  you  don't  love  her,  you 
should  be  good  and  tender  to  a  young,  helpless 
creature  like  Felicia.  I  have  seen  you  so  cold, 
so  careless  with  her." 

"  But  you  have  seen  her  so  insolent,  so  capri- 
cious  "  began  Victor,  in  an  agitated  voice; 

then,  after  a  pause,  he  went  on,  with  increasing 
emotion.  "  You  muat  have  heard — ^it  was  enough 
to  drive  a  ipan  mad — to  lose  the  fairest  woman 
on  earth,  to  lose  faith  in  everything.  Then  I 
saw  Felicia,  so  young  and  bright.  I  thought  I 
might  love  her  after  awhile,  and  that  other 
would  see  I  had  not  died  for  her  love.  And  then 
to  find  that  it  was  only  my  money  that  Felicia 
cared  for.   To  find  her,  too,  heartless — deceitftil." 

"  When  did  you  find  out  that  it  was  only  your 
money  Felicia  cared  for  ?"  asked  Mary,  steadily. 
She  had  resumed  her  seat,  now. 

"  It  was,  first,  the  day  Le  ,  the  other,  sent 
her  my  letters.  Felicia  broughtihem  to  me.  She 
had  only  read  the  first  sentence  of  one,  she  said. 
She  laid  them  down  before  me,  and  looked  at 
me.  '  You  loved  that  woman  when  you  married 
me,'  she  said.  I  could  not  answer  her.  If  you 
had  seen  the  haughty  look  on  her  face,  and  the 
flash  in  her  eyes  I  '  Veiy  well,'  she  said,  '  we 
are  quits.  You  have  sold  yourself  for  revenge, 
and  I  sold  myself  for  a  fortune.'  Then  she 
swept  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me  the  letters." 
"  Poor  child  1  I  think,  well,  I  think  she  told 
you  a  falsehood,"  said  Mary,  quietly.  "  Proud, 
paasionate,  undisciplined,  deeply  wounded,  she 
caught  at  the  first  weapon  she  thought  would 
wound  you  in  return.  Tell  me,  did  you  ever 
think  she  loved  you  ?'• 
<«Why "  Victor  hesitated.  "Ihadthenght 
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she  liked  me.  » It  was  all  so  hastily  done.  She 
was  only  a  child,  gay  and  thoughtless.  She  had 
little  make-belieye,  loving  ways,  which  annoyed 
me.  I  suppose  she  could  not  help  being  deceit- 
fvL    It  was  her  nature." 

Mary  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  she  turned 
her  dark  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  Victor's  &ce. 

**  I  think,"  she  said,  **  if  eyerything  be  just 
as  you  say,  that  you  and  Felicia  haye  done  each 
other  an  injnry,  which  it  should  be  the  business 
of  your  liyes  to  atone  for,  in  unceasing  kindness 
and  forjpyeness  to  each  other.  And  as  for  the 
first  step  toward  peace,  oh,  I  wish — can't  you  ? 
Do  remember  how  noble  it  is  in  the  strong  to  be 
generous  and  tender  1" 

Her  yoice  trembled,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  she  abruptly  rose  and  walked  away. 

"  I  haye  made  him  angry,  I  suppose,  but  I 
have  done  right,"  she  thought,  when,  for  seyeral 
days,  he  hung  moodily  aloof,  and  did  not  come 
near  her. 

Meantime  Felicia  continued  her  "flirtations" 
unchecked  by  Aunt  Anne*8  timid  remonstrances. 

One  night,  after  being  more  than  usually  loyely 
and  gay,  and  more  than  usually  admired,  Fay 
sat  before  her  toilet-table,  in  tears,  n^hen  there 
was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

**  May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment?"  asked  her 
husband. 

'*  Certainly.  Will  you  come  in  ?"'  she  replied, 
drying  her  tears  hastily. 

<'  I  haye  a  fayor  to  ask  of  you,  Felicia." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked. 

*<  It  is  thai  you  will  not  dance  again  with  Col. 
Marston,  or  walk  with  him.  In  short,  that  you 
will  dismiss  the  man  from  your  acquaintance." 
Victor  had  begun  quietly  enough,  but  the  final 
words  were  spoken  shortly  and  sternly. 

<<  May  I  ask  why  ?"  she  said,  coolly. 

**  Because  the  man  is  odious  to  me.  Because 
he  is  a  scoundrel,"  Victor  said,  passionately.  "  I 
warn  you  against  him  as  any  true  man  would 
warn  any  woman  against  a  yillain.  Will  you  do 
as  I  ask  you,  Felicia  7" 

In  the  moment  that  Felicia  stood  silently  look- 
ing in  her  husband's  face,  was  it  a  good  angel 
that  whispered  the  words,  '^Tis  yielding  that 
conquers?'  She  heard  them  plainly.  Slowly 
her  eyes  fell,  and  her  color  rose.  Then  her  head 
drooped,  and  she  turned  it  aside  from  him. 

"Yes,  I  will  do  it,'*  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  pretended  to  be  busy  gathering  up  and  heap- 
ing together  the  jewels  that  lay  scattered  on  her 
table. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Victor,  eagerly;  then, 
after  a  moment,  come  a  cool,  constrained  "  good- 
night," and  he  was  gone. 


But,  somehow,  he  took  away  with  him  a  haunt- 
ing yision  of  a  loyely,  graceful,  white-robed 
figure ;  of  a  beautiftil  fiice,  that  softened,  and 
flushed,  and  drooped  under  his  gaze;  of  star- 
bright  eyes,  that  grew  dewy  and  soft;  and  of 
red  lips,  that  were  wonderftdly  sweet  when  the 
scomfbl  curyes  had  left  them. 

"  What  had  she  been  crying  about  ?"  he  won- 
dered ;  and  then,  "  What  if  Mary  Adair  is  right, 
and  the  girl  did  loye  me  ?  But  that  is  impossible." 

In  a  few  days  it  began  to  be  peroeiyed  by  the 
eyes,  and  whispered  by  the  lips,  of  erery  gossip 
at  the  Springs,  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  "  cut" 
Col.  Marsicn. 

Felicia,  meantime,  was  lost  in  amazement  at  a 
change  which  became  yisible  in  her  husband's 
manner  toward  herself.  He  was  no  longer  coldly 
ciyil,  but  actually  kind,  with  a  graye,  watch ftil 
kindness,  such  as  a  brother  might  haye  shown. 

Mary  Adair's  words  had  had  their  effect. 
Then,  too,  he  had  been  deeply  touched  by  Fe- 
licia's sweet  submission,  in  the  matter  of  Col. 
Marston,  and  her  ftdthftil  performance  of  her 
promise.  "  There  is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn'  t  be 
kind  to  the  child,"  he  thought;  and  soon  he  be- 
gan to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  look  of  bright, 
pleased  surprise  Lis  slight  attentions  and  few 
kind  words  bronght  to  his  wife's  beautiftil  face. 

One  day  he  astonished  her  almost  into  speech- 
lessness, by  inyiting  her  to  go  with  him  to 
"  Prospect  Rock,"  a  spot  near  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  about  fiye  miles  off,  from  which  a  splen- 
did yiew  was  to  be  seen.  Quite  a  large  party 
was  formed  for  the  expedition.  The  yacant  seats 
in  Victor's  light  carriage  were  filled  by  Aunt 
Anne  and  Mary  Adair,  and  the  party  set  off  in 
the  highest  spirits. 

But  Victor's  horses,  which  were  lately  pur- 
chased, became  refractory,  and  made  objections 
to  ascending  the  steep,  rugged  way.  They  be^ 
gan  to  back,  and  Victor,  conscious  that  the  hind 
wheels  were  coming  dangerously  near  the  edge 
of  a  frightftil  precipice,  sprang  out  and  caught 
the  horses'  heads  while  the  ladies  hastily  alighted. 

Suddenly — May  neyer  knew  how  it  happen- 
ed— the  horses  reared  yiolently ;  Victor's  foot  slip- 
ped, and  he  lay  in  the  road,  directly  under  the 
horses'  feet,  when  Felicia  rushed  forward,  and  in 
an  instant  was  in  the  road,  almost  under  the  horses. 
She  stooped,  twisted  both  hands  in  Victor's  col- 
lar, and,  with  strength  that  seemed  impossible 
in  so  slight  a  creature,  dragged  him  out  of 
the  road,  and  partly  up  the  bank.  He  lay  there 
as  if  stunned,  while  Felicia,  pale  as  death,  knelt 
beside  him,  gasping  for  breath.  It  was  all  oyer 
in  less  than  a  minute. 

Some  one— the  driyer  of  the  next  carriago— 
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came  running  up,  and  caught  the  horses.  A 
crowd  of  people  began  to  gather  round,  and  a 
thousand  questions  were  asked,  which  no  one 
could  answer.  But  presently  Victor  rose  up 
with  a  bewildered  face,  and  Aunt  Anne's  dis- 
tracted inquiries  elccited  the  fact  that,  in  falling, 
he  had  struck  his  head  on  a  stone,  and  been  par- 
tially stunned.  It  was  *'  all  right"  now,  he 
declared.  As  for  Felicia,  a  dozen  offers  of  harts- 
home  and  cologne  were  rejected ;  and  springing 
up,  with  the  color  coming  back  to  her  cheeks, 
she  turned  to  her  sympathizers  with  a  laugh. 

"There's  no  harm  done  1"  she  exclaimed, 
lightly,  "  except  that  I  have  torn  my  4re88,  and 
ruined  my  gloves." 

"  Are  you  sure  yon  were  not  hurt?'*  her  hus- 
band asked,  anxiously. 

**  Quite  sure,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  and 
deepening  color.  *'  See  I  Tliis  is  the  worst  in- 
jury." And  she  held  up  a  pair  of  "  lovely  laven- 
der kids,"  soiled  with  dust,  and  split  into  tatters. 
Victor  took  them  out  of  her  hand,  gazed  at 
them  a  moment,  and  then  quietly  put  them  in 
his  pocket,  and  looked  away  from  her,  over  the 
horses'  heads. 

In  a  few  moments  he  turned  to  her  again,  and 
spoke  in  a  loud  tone. 

**  I  don't  think,"  he  said,  emphatically,  **  that 
I  was  ever  so  frightened  in  my  life,  as  when  I 
saw  you  right  under  the  horses'  heels.  It  makes 
me  shudder  to  think  of  it." 

<<  Don't  think  of  it,  then,"  said  Felicia,  speak- 
ing lightly,  but  feeling  her  heart  beat  quickly  as 
her  husband's  earnest  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her, 
with  a  look  she  had  never  seen  in  them  before. 
«*  It  is  not  love,"  she  whispered  to  herself.  "  I 
must  not  think  that.  It  is  only  gratitude  to  the 
woman  who  has  risked  her  life  to  save  his.  He 
will  feel  burdened  by  this  weight  of  obligation. 
lie  will  think  I  loved  him,  or  I  could  not  have 
done  it." 

Her  pride  was  suddenly  stung  by  this  thought, 
and  turning  to  Mary  Adair,  she  said,  quickly, 

"  Mary,  will  you  and  Aunt  Anne  please  say 
nothing  about  this  little  adventure  of  curs  t  No 
one  saw  it  all  but  you  two.  You  know  how 
P^ple  chatter  here,  and  I  hate  to  have  such  a 
fuss  made  about  a  trifle." 

Then  she  tried  to  look  cool  and  stately,  but 
those  earnest  eyes  were  still  upon  her,  and  her 
checks  burned  hotly  under  their  gaze. 

They  had  not  cooled  oven  that  evening,  when 
she  stood  before  her  toilet-table,  taking  off  her 
bonnet. 

<*  What  a  goose  I  am,"  Felicia  said  to  herself, 
passionately,  putting  up  her  hands  to  her  crim- 
son cheeks,  <<  to  go  and  betray  myself  bo  I" 


A  footstep  sounded  in  Victor's  room,  a  tap  at 
Felicia's  door,  and  Victor's  voice  inquired, 
"May  I  come  in?" 

"He  has  come  to  thank  me,"  she  thought, 
bitterly,  and  she  stood  with  proud,  dowiicast  eyes, 
disdaining  to  glance  at  his  face.  She  waited,  in 
absolute  silence,  for  him  to  speak. 

But  he  did  not  speak  at  all.  He  just  stood 
there,  gazing  at  her,  till  she  raised  her  eyes  in 
astonishment  to  find  him  looking  at  her  with  his 
dark-gray  eyes,  ftill  of  unutterable  tenderness. 
He  took  both  her  hands  gently,  and  stooping  his 
handsome,  stately  head,  pressed  first  one,  and 
then  the  other,  to  his  lips. 

"  My  brave  little  wife  I"  he  murmured,  draw- 
ing her  closer  to  him. 

But  she  snatched  her  hands  from  his  grasp, 
and  drew  back  suddenly. 

*  *  Don' 1 1 "  she  cried,  passionately.  *  *  You  shall 
not  be  grateM  to  me.     I  will  not  listen." 

"  Not  even  when  I  tell  you  how  much  I  love 
you,  my  darling?"  he  said.  "  Fay,  look  at  me  I 
I  want  to  see  your  eyes." 

He  had  never  called  her  Fay  before.  Gently 
taking  her  face  in  his  hands,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child,  he  turned  it  toward  him. 

"Dear,"  he  said,  gravely  and  quietly,  "we 
have  been  miserable  long  enough.  I  love  you, 
and  I  know  you  love  me.  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes 
to-day,  wherf  you  risked  your  life  for  me.  Don't 
let  pride  stand  between  us  now,  my  darling." 

For  one  moment  she  still  drew  back ;  then  she 
hesitated,  wavered,  and  the  next  instant  was 
sobbing  in  his  arms. 

"Are  you  sure  you  love  me,  Victor?"  she 
whispered.  "  Isn't  it  just  that  you  are  grateful 
to  me  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart, 
my  dearest,"  he  answered,  kissing  her  sweet  red 
lips  and  glowing  cheeks. 

"  But,  Lelia  Read Oh,  Victor,  you  loved 

her  once,  more  than " 

"  Hush,  dear  1  Don't  you  know  I  could  not 
love  her  one  instant  after  she  had  sent  you  those 
miserable  letters?  Cruel  and  treacherous  I  I 
love  you  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  ever  did 
her." 

She  rested  her  head  on  his  breast,  with  a  little 
satisfied  sigh.     Presently  she  raisod  it  again. 

"  Victor,"  she  asked,  "  when  did  you  begin  to 
love  me?" 

"  I  think  it  was  that  night  when  you  gave  up 
80  sweetly  about  that  scamp,  Marston,"  an- 
swered Victor,  with  a  laugh. 

Felicia  started,  and  clapped  her  hands  in  aston- 
;  ishment. 

"  Why,  after  all,"  she  cried,  gleefully,  "  it  was 
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what  Mother  Mabin  said,  *  'Tis  yielding  that 
conquers.'  Don't  you  remember,"  she  went. on, 
in  answer  to  Victor's  look  of  bewilderment,  "  our 
walk  to  the  mountain,  and  the  Golden  Pumpkin- 
Seed?" 

*'By  the  way,"  said  Victor,  suddenly,  "tell 
me,  Fay,  whose  name  you  thought  of  when  you 
planted  those  seeds  ?" 

But  Fay  only  colored,  and  hung  her  head. 
"Tell  me,  please!"  entreated  Victor,  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  jealousy.     "I  will  forgive  you, 
dear,  for  I  know  you  love  me  now.     Whose  name 
was  it?" 

"It  was  yours,"  whispered  Fay,  shyly. 
**  Mine  ?     Then  you  loved  me  as  long  ago  as 
that?" 

"  Longer,"  Haid  Fay,  still  with  drooping  head 
"  Victor,  I  told  you  a  terrible  story,  I  married 
you  for  love,  and  I  have  always  loved  you." 

"Oh,  what  do  you  think?"  Mrs.  Crenshaw 
went  about  mysteriously  whispering,  **  in  confi- 
dence," to  every  one,  the  next  day.  "Mrs, 
Lawrence  has  been  found  out  at  lastl  Miss 
Peters  saw  her  just  now  at  the  Lover's  Retreat, 
with  a  gentleman  I  lie  was  sitting  by  her,  with 
his  arm  around  her,  and  her  head  on  his  shoulder  I 
Shocking!  Miss  Peters  couldn't  see  his  face, 
but  we  all  guess  1  She  says  she  was  so  shocked ! 
She  stole  away,  and  they  did  not  see  her.  Who 
can  it  be  ?  Harvey  Carter?  Perhaps  Col.  Mars- 
ton,  more  likely." 

Just  then  Mr.  Carter  came  slowly  sauntering 
up  from  the  bowling-alley.  Miss  Adair  was  his 
companion,  and  they  seemed  too  much  interested 
in  their  own  animated  conversation  to  perceive 
that  their  appearance  created  a  sensation. 

"Col.  Marston,  of  course!"  whispered  the 
gossips.  "  Let  us  see  if  she  will  have  the  face  to 
come  up  to  the  hotel  with  him." 


So,  little  envious  knots  and  groups  of  ladies 
gathered  on  the  piazza,  or  sauntered  down  the 
road  toward  the  gate,  to  watch  for  Felicia. 
Presently,  she  appeared  in  the  distance. 

"  That  is  she !  That  is  her  white  and  pink 
dress!"  whispered  Mrs.  Birch.  "And  the  gen- 
tleman  is I   can't  quite  see.     Is  it  Col. 

Marston  ?'* 

But  Mrs.  Crenshaw  turned  a  glance  of  wither- 
ing contempt  and  indignation  upon  Miss  Peters, 
who  stood  beside  her. 

"  It  is  her  husband !"  she  ezcliumed,  in  a  tone 
of  disgust.  "  Beally,  my  dear,  you  must  have 
been  blind !" 

Miss  Peters*  face  was  a  picture  of  chagrin  and 
baffled  spite;  but  she  gathered  up  spirit  for  a 
sharp  reply. 

"  Really,  I  can't  be  blamed  for  thinking  it  was 
any  one  else  sooner  than  her  husband.  It  was 
you  who  told  me  they  hated  each  other." 

"So  they  did!"  Mrs.  Crenshaw  decUred. 
"  And  all  this  is  just  to  *  keep  up  appearances.'  " 

Felicia  strolled  by  them,  and  nodded,  with  a 
bright  little  smile.  Her  hand  rested  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  they  both  looked  happy. 

That  evening  Fay  was  bending  over  her  ga£«> 
den,  when  Victor  leaned  over  her,  laughing. 

"They  are  not  up  yet,"  she  said,  looking  up 
brightly.  "They  will  never  come  up;  but  I 
have  planted  love,  and  love  has  grown." 

"Indeed,  it  has,"  said  Victor. 

"It  is  just  like  a  fairy  tale,"  she  went  on. 
"I  am  the  Princess  Felicia  now,  and  I  shall 
never  call  myself  Dolores  agiun.  And  it's  all 
because  of  Mother  Mabin  and  her  magic  seed." 

"  Little  goose !"  was  the  answer  from  lips  that 
I  smiled,  and  then  kissed  hers  fondly. 

But  Fay  still  believes  that  she  owes  her  hap- 
piness to  the  GoLDKH  Pompkik-Seed. 
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Pabted  near  onr  radiant  noon, 

Wbilo  the  meadows  bluahod  with  bloom, 

In  the  odorona  breath  of  Jane. 

Bloom  and  Incense  both  axe  dead; 

All  the  way  la  rongh,  I  said ; 

And  with  thonu  my  feet  hare  bled. 

Darting,  if  perchance  yon  stand 

On  the  borders  of  that  land, 

With  your  hand,  Just  toach  my  hand. 

Doar  hands  folded  down  in  rest! 

Mute  Upfl  which  mine  own  have  pressed, 

Thon  hast  taken,  Lord,  my  best  I 

In  my  wilder  grief,  I  said, 

Where  my  life  was  white  and  red, 

Bust  and  ashes  are  instead. 


As  the  tides  do  come  and  go. 
With  rcvistlesBB  ebb  and  flow, 
Came  the  Presence,  whispering  low. 
*'  In  the  clearer  light,  to  see 
The  ftee  spirit*s  entity; 
Child,  arise  and  follow  me. 
**  Though  the  heavy  winters  come, 
And  the  summers  gather  gloom, 
Daaghter,  thon  art  going  home.^ 

80,  with  Christ's  dear  flue  before. 
Watching,  cheering  evermore, 
Pfttiently  lUl  seek  the  shore. 
Where  the  11  ring  waten  shine. 
Where  we  take  no  note  of  time. 
Where,  once  more,  mine  own  is  mine. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

In  war  time  men  wish  to  forget  themselTes, 
and  rush  from  the  horrors  of  battle  into  wild 
amusements,  thus  stripping  death  of  its  solem- 
nitj.  At  such  times  social  restraints  are  relaxed 
to  the  utmost,  and  with  an  invading  army  home 
influences  are  never  felt,  while  they  become  a 
religion  to  the  defenders. 

The  British  army,  in  New  York,  formM  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Both  officers  and  men 
sought  amusement,  according  to  their  inclina- 
tions; some  in  reyels,  some  in  a  more  refined 
fashion;  but  all  were  on  the  alert  for  excite- 
ment. 

The  new  world  might  be  dreaxy  to  those  who 
had  long  marches  through  its  forests,  and  hard 
fighting  at  close  intenrals ;  but  in  the  cities  war 
put  on  her  gala  oolors,  and  the  gay  society  of 
our  land  flocked  there  for  political  safety  and 
social  distraction,  ready  to  ei^oy  life  as  it 
came,  without  caring  much  for  the  great  events 
that  might  follow.  New  York  was  especially  a 
place  of  excitement  and  elegant  oonfusion  in 
those  days— routs,  assemblies,  private  theatricals, 
and  even  tournaments  were  improvised  by  the 
young  officers,  and  encouraged  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. Beautiful  and  ambitious  women  thronged 
these  entertainments,  **  for  the  sons  of  many  a 
noble  family  were  ready  to  turn  war  into  a  pas- 
time for  their  amusement,  while  they  were 
trampling  everything  sacred  to  a  nation  under 
foot." 

Into  this  whirl  of  life  Grace  Eingsford  was 
hurled,  alike  by  the  will  of  her  father  and 
the  persuasive  influence  of  Rhoda  Clyde,  who 
reigned  as  a  belle,  in  those  days,  and,  without  a 
tithe  of  the  beauty  with  which  Grace  was  en- 
dowed, became  a  ruling  spirit  in  the  chaotic 
society  that  was  all  the  more  brilliant  because 
it  was  regulated  by  no  established  rules. 

Perhaps  Rhoda  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this 
life  all  the  more  ardently  because  in  that  the 
genius  of  young  Andre  was  most  conspicuous. 
Llcgant,  refined,  rich  in  all  accomplishments,  he 
took  the  lead  where  the  energies  of  taste  were 
in  requisition,  and  by  joining  him  in  such  pur- 
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suits  she  had  managed  to  create  confidential  rela- 
tions  that  took  the  appearance  of  deeper  sym- 
pathy. 

Rhoda  was  too  keenly  interested,  herself,  not 
to  feel  that  her  hold  on  the  young  man  was 
purely  one  of  the  taste  and  intellect.  With  all 
her  art,  she  had  never  been  able  to  arouse  a 
deeper  feeling  in  his  bosom,  or  win  even  his 
recognition  of  the  passion  that  possessed  herself. 
But,  with  all  her  astuteness,  she  failed  to  trace 
this  state  of  things  to  its  cause.  As  in  most 
things  else,  Grace  Eingsford  seemed  to  be  the 
angel  who  held  a  drawn  sword  at  the  gates  of 
the  paradise  she  longed  to  enter,  Grace,  who 
possessed  the  wealth  she  sighed  for,  an  assured 
position  which  no  chance  could  disturb,  and  the 
rare  beauty  that  made  her  own  brilliant  charms 
seem  almost  coarse  in  comparison,  and  that  sweet 
power  of  attraction  that  wins  perfect  respect 
without  effort. 

With  all  her  self-poise,  Rhoda  knew  that  these 
sweet,  womanly  qualities  could  only  be  simulated 
in  her  own  character ;  therefore,  while  she  half- 
despised  them  as  unworthy  of  her  genius,  they 
awoke  a  feeling  of  bitter  envy,  not  to  say  hatred, 
for  the  fair  girl  who  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
their  possession. 

Sometimes  Rhoda  outgeneraled  herself  in  a 
love  of  intrigue.  The  fire  of  her  nature  was  not 
always  under  control,  and  she  had  reason  for 
gratitude  when  chance  saved  her  from  a  false 
step. 

This  happened  when  that  anonymous  letter 
fai\|ed  in  its  design  on  Barringford,  on  the  night 
of  his  rash  interview  with  Grace,  in  the  Bowling 
Green. 

Her  insane  dislike  of  Grace  Eingsford  had 
been  increased  by  growing  jealousy.  Why  was 
it,  she  questioned,  that  Andre  gave  no  return  of 
the  passion  that  it  seemed  impossibler  he  should 
not  have  guessed  at,  all-consuming  as  it  wasf 
Had  she  eter  failed  before  to  attract  the  man  her 
mind  was  set  upon  t  Had  she  grown  less  bril- 
liant, less  beautiAil,  that  he  should  resist  her? 
Had  Grace,  the  heiress,  stolen  in,  with  her  fair 
loveliness,  between  his  heart  and  hers  ? 
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Rhoda  thought  of  these  things  on  the  erening 
when  she  had  so  cunningly  laid  a  trap  by  which 
Grace  was  to  be  exposed  in  her  secret  meeting 
with  a  rebel,  and  the  man  himself  put  in  peril 
of  his  life.  This  exposure,  in  which  she  might 
seem  to  have  no  part,  would  serre  a  double  pur- 
pose. A  disgraceM  publicity  would  be  given 
to  an  attachment  that  had  already  deeply  offended 
Mr.  Eingsford — a  publicity  that  might  end  in  a 
prompt  and  open  disinheritance  of  a  young  lady, 
who  would  thus  steal  out  at  night,  and  alone,  to 
meet  a  disguised  spy.  Blioda  had  kncKwn  Bar- 
ringford  intimately,  and  professed  to  be  his 
fHend;  but  what  did  she  care  for  that  I  His 
capture  would,  she  was  well  aware,  be  followed 
by  an  ignominious  death,  such  as  a  rabble  of  the 
city  had  witnessed,  only  that  morning,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town ;  but  so  long  as  his  death 
would  expose  the  weakness  of  her  supposed 
rival,  and  exasperate  the  patrician  father  into 
bitter  unforgiveness,  the  shame  and  agony  of  it 
gave  her  no  cause  for  shrinking. 

Even  while  she  was  walking  up  and  down  that 
room,  pausing  now  and  then  to  listen  for  some 
signal  of  the  arrest  she  was  expecting,  these 
calculations  drove  all  human  sympathy  from  her 
bosom. 

"The  old  man's  rage  will  be  terrible,"  she 
thought.  **  His  child,  his  only  child  and  heiress, 
detected  by  a  troop  of  common  soldiers,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  Bowling  Green,  with  a  Yankee 
spy,  listening  to  protestations  of  love,  or  plot- 
ting treason ;  perhaps  both.  Why,  the  knowl- 
edge will  make  a  madman  of  him.  Bisinherit- 
fxce  will  be  a  weak  punishment ;  and  then — and  ; 


brave  her  serutiny.  At  last  he  came,  smiling, 
and  with  well-concealed  reluctance,  and  gave 
characteristic  replies  to  all  her  low,  eager  ques- 
tions. 

"  Delibered  dat  note  ?  Ob  course.  What  did 
Miss  Boder  'spect?  But  dat  head-quarter  street 
was  a  good  way  off,  and  he  had  to  'quire  'bout 
it,  *  cause  he  wanted  ter  be  sartin  sure  'bout  der 
place.  Ben  one  off'cer  sent  him  to  tudder  off*cer, 
till  he  come  squr*  up  ter  de  head  man,  and  guv 
de  note  inter  his  own  hands." 

Rhoda  drew  a  deep  breath,  for  the  old  negro's 
long  delay  in  presenting  himself  had  troubled 
her. 

"That  was  well,  Nelse.  But  not  a  word  to 
any  one,"  she  said.  "  Here  is  a  gold-piece  for 
your  trouble.  Bo  not  let  any  one  see  it,  not 
even  Sally." 

Nelse  dropped  the  gold  deep  down  into  his 
pocket,  with  a  low,  chuckling  laugh. 

"  TeU  Sally  I  GoUy  1  I  s'pect  she  won't  know 
much  'bout  dese  yaller  birds  as  fly  permiscus 
inter  de  pocket  of  dis  ole  darkey ;  he  I  he  I  What 
you  take  me  for.  Miss  Bhoder  7" 

"  A  good,  faithful  old  fellow,  who  has  done  me 
many  a  service,  and  will,  I  hope,  live  to  oblige 
me  again,  years  fr^m  now." 

Nelse  moved  uneasily.  Lying  was  a  pleasant 
accomplishment  with  him,  generally,  but  Bho- 
da's  praises  made  the  money  bum  in  his  pocket. 

"  Seems  ter  me  I  hears  the  missus  a  ringing 
her  bell,"  he  said,  anxious  to  escape. 

"  Yes  ;  go,  go  I"  answered  Rhoda,  quickly ;  for 
that  instant  she  heard  a  footstep,  that  made  her 
heart  leap.  "  One  word,  though.  Bid  the  Ad- 
jutant-general— ^I  mean  the  head  officer — ^read 


then,  who  will  stand  nearest  to  the  old  man's  ; 

wealth  ?    Then  Andre,  who  knows  nothing,  who  ;  the  note  while  you  stayed  T" 

thinks  the  girl  an  angel — how  will  he  like  to  sue-        "  Read  it  ?    Well,  he  did,  mighty  close." 


ceed  a  man  who  has  been  hung  by  the  neck,  while 
the  hootings  of  a  coarse  mob  join  the  name  of 
Grace  Eingsfi^rd  with  the  ignominious  scene. 
Boes  he  love  her  well  enough  to  stand  that  shock  ? 
WiB  not  every  drop  of  the  blue  blood  in  his 
veins  revolt  at  it  f  Ah  I  for  once  I  have  struck 
with  a  double-edged  sword,  that  shall  smite  fa- 
ther and  lover  away  from  her  at  a  blow." 

Since  night-fttll  this  girl,  with  the  form  of  a 
woman  and  the  subtle  instincts  of  a  leopard,  had 
kept  possession  of  the  drawing-room,  and  held 
the  door  ajar,  that  she  might  hear  any  footstep 
that  passed  down  the  hall,  and  calm  herself  with 
a  certainty  that  Grace  would  not  disappoint  her  : 
evil  expectations. 

Ah  1  how  long  the  minutes  were,  as  she  waited. 
How  her  heart  leaped  to  the  faintest  sound! 
More  than  once  she  had  sent  to  the  kitchen  for 
Kelse,  who  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  return  and 


"And  then?" 

*  *  Then— oh,  I  disremember ;  but  he  was  mighty 
pleased,  an'  said  suthin'  'bout  'tendin'  to  it  right 
off." 

"  That  is  all.     Now  go,  go  I" 

Nelse  gladly  took  himself  off,  and  made  his 
way  toward  the  back  way,  just  as  Grace  Eings- 
ford came  gliding  down  the  frt>nt  stair-case. 
Her  tread  was  always  light,  but  now  it  fell  like 
snow  on  the  thick  carpet,  and  sometimes  hesi- 
tated, and  Beemed  ready  to  turn  back. 

Rhoda  saw  this,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible 
opening  which  she  had  left  in  the  door.  She 
observed,  also,  that  the  giri  was  very  pale,  and 
cast  a  frightened  look  around,  from  beneath  a 
silken  hood,  drawn  so  far  over  her  face,  that  no 
gleam  of  the  golden  hair  could  be  seen. 

"She  is  prepared;  she  is  going,"  thought 
Rhoda,  following  the  girl  with  her  burning  eyes. 
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'*That  is  the  fint  step.  I  muat  not  stir  or 
breathe.  Heayen  forbid  that  I  should  fHghten 
her  back.     She  hesitates,  she  turas ;  oh  ! " 

Wider  and  wider  Rhoda  opened  the  door,  and 
her  eager  face  peered  out,  full  of  keen  anxiety. 
There  was  no  lamp,  as  yet,  in  the  room ;  but  she 
shrunk  baok  from  the  hall  light,  and  watched, 
holding  her  very  breath.  What  if  the  girl's 
courage  should  give  out  ?  Only  half  her  object 
would  be  accomplished.  No,  that  beautiful  face 
was  turned  wistfully  back  a  moment,  then  the 
door  closed  noiselessly — another  minute,  and  a 
click  of  the  gate-latch  brought  a  glow  of  triumph 
into  Rhoda' s  face,  and  she  began  to  range  the 
drawing-room  again,  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
like  the  caged  leopard  she  so  much  resembled. 

Thus  she  had  measured  off  the  time,  until 
Raymond  came  in  with  Miss  Kingsford,  as  if 
returning  from  an  ordinary  walk.  Rhoda  caught 
one  glance  of  that  fair,  young  face.  It  was  still 
pale,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  it  had  been  when 
she  went  out ;  but  there  was  no  hesitation  in  her 
step  now.  Her  flight  up-stairs  w%8  like  that  of 
a  bird.  Then  it  was  that  Rhoda' s  evil  hope  gaye 
way,  and  she  almost  cried  out. 

"  What  can  it  mean  7    What  can  it  mean  V* 

She  had  left  the  door  ajar,  but  drew  it  open, 
in  her  rash  bewilderment,  and  looked  out.  Ray- 
mond was  on  the  stairs,  mounting  them  leisurely. 
He  looked  around,  as  the  soft  wax-light  streamed 
into  the  halL 

'<  Ah !  is  it  you,  Miss  Clyde  ?  I  saw  no  light 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  was  going  up  to  bed." 

*<So  early,'*  answered  Rhoda,  smiling,  for  she 
longed  to  lure  the  boy  back  and  question  him. 

'*  Is  it  early?  I  had  not  much  thought  about 
it,"  said  the  lad,  coming  downward. 

"  Early  enough  for  me  to  give  you  a  little 
music,"  said  Rhoda,  moving  toward  a  spinnet 
that  stood  open  in  the  room,  with  some  sheets  of 
music  on  it;  **on\y  first  tell  mo  what  news  is 
stirring  at  head-quarters,  if  you  have  been  there." 

**  If  you  ask  news  for  your  music,  I  must  be  a 
debtor,"  said  Raymond ;  <<  for  since  that  wicked 
execution  that  I  told  you  of,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened." 

"Indeed  I     Nothing?" 

Rhoda  spoke  in  a  tone  of  keen  disappoint- 
ment, spite  of  her  effort  to  appear  indifferent. 

"No,  thank  Heaven  1  War  itself  does  not 
often  give  the  world  a  scene  of  butchery  like 
that.  Major  Andre  saw  nothing  of  it;  but  the 
late  of  that  brave  youth  has  made  him  sad 
enough." 

"  Mcjor  Andre  has  been  with  you,  then?" 
questioned  Rlioda,  quickly. 

"  Not  all  the  evening,"  answered  Raymond, 


with  prompt  caution;    for  he  distrusted   eyen 
these  seemingly  innocent  questions. 

**  Of  course  not,  if  you  have  been  all  the  time 
with  Miss  Kingsford." 

Raymond  smiled,  and,  reading  something  of 
the  jealousy  that  was  urging  the  lady  into  nuh 
questions,  added,  mischievously, 

"  Ah,  you  must  ask  the  M^jor  about  that.  He 
will  be  here  presently." 

Rhoda  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  but  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  spinnet,  dashed  into  &  fiercer 
burst  of  music,  that  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
whole  house.  While  she  was  playing,  Raymond 
went  up  stairs,  weazy  with  excitement,  and  glad 
to  escape  trom  the  presence  of  a  person  for  whom 
he  had  an  unconquerable  dislike. 

Unconscious  of  his  absence,  and  reckless  in 
her  uncertainty,  she  kept  on  playing,  sometimes 
with  a  dash  that  destroyed  aU  harmony ;  some- 
times falling  into  a  soft,  voluptuous  strain,  that 
almost  died  away  under  her  fingers.  At  last, 
she  broke  into  the  music  with  her  voice,  filling 
the  room  with  a  rich  flood  of  sound,  soft,  sensu- 
ous, and  alluring. 

*'  I   did  not  know  that  you  possessed   such 
powers  of  music,"  said  a  voice  at  her  sidd ;   *'  or  ' 
that  it  had  the  power  to  entrance  one  so  com- 
pletely." 

Rhoda  started,  and  her  hands  fell  with  a  crash 
to  the  keys ;  then  mastering  herself,  she  care- 
lessly dropped  into  another  prelude,  and  broke 
into  a  plaintive  air,  that  ended  in  such  soft 
whispers  of  sound,  as  can  only  complete  them- 
selves in  silence. 

"Is  it  you,  Mii^or  Andre?"  she  said,  turning 
her  smiling  face  upon  him.  "I  really  do  not 
know,  this  evening,  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 
Your  young  friend  has  been  telling  me  a  story, 
or  rather  describing  a  scene  that  almost  drove  me 
wild.  You,  also,  have  been  suffering,  he  tells 
me.     Ah,  my  friend,  this  war  is  terrible  !" 

"It  is,  indeed  I"  said  Andre.  "But  do  not 
let  us  speak  of  that.  I  came  in  for  another  pur- 
pose.    Where  is  Miss  Kingsford?" 

"  Fifteen  minutes  ago  I  might  have  asked  that 
question  of  you,  for  she  has  but  just  come  in, 

after  one  of  her  night  rambles,  which But, 

I  beg  pardon.  You  asked  for  her.  I  think  she 
has  gone  to  her  mother's  room.  Shall  I  ring  and 
inquire?" 

"No;  it  is  not  worth  while,"  answered  the 
young  man,  seating  himself  near  the  spinnet. 
"  I  am  sure  of  her  approval." 

"  And  not  of  mine.  Isn't  that  a  little  hard  on 
me,  or  conceited  in  yourself,  Mt^or?" 

"No.  I  am  almost  sure  of  both.  The  truth 
is,  this  life  is  getting  monotonous.     Our  fellows 
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are  rusting  under  it,  and  want  a  dash  of  change. 
They  talk  of  getting  up  a  theatre,  or  tournament, 
or  something  that  will  bring  society  into  a  focus." 

<*Well,  thatiseaaj." 

*<  Tes ;  but  I  have  an  idea  of  mj  own,  only 
there  are  so  few  houses,  since  the  fire,  large 
enough  to  carry  it  out." 

**  I  should  say  thia  yery  mansion  might  answer 
for  any  ordinary  entertainment,"  said  Bhoda, 
glancing  around  the  spacious  room. 

"  That  Is  what  I  wae  thinking  of.  A  masque- 
rade, something  select  and  grand,  such  as  wo 
have  in  the  old  country.  But  who  will  dare  sug- 
gest it  to  "hlr,  Eingsford  ?  He  spoke  of  giving 
some  entertainment  in  honor  of  Lord  Howe  the 
other  day.  Perhaps  the  young  lady  might  sug- 
gest the  masquerade." 

"I — ^I  will  do  that,"  said  Rhoda,  eagerly. 
"  Grace  cares  so  little  for  such  things." 

Andre  smiled,  and  drew  nearer  to  the  sofa,  to 
which  she  had  retreated. 

**  If  any  one  can  insure  a  success  of  this  kind,  | 
I  am  certain  it  is  you,"  he  said,  seating  himself 
by  her  side,  with  almost  boyish  enthusiasm. 
*'We  can  make  a  glorious  picture  of  the  old 
house,  with  its  trees,  its  balconies,  and  broad 
halls,  our  fellows  will  send  up  no  end  of  bunting 
and  flags.  As  for  music,  we  can  hide  away  erer 
60  many  regimental  bands  in  the  grounds." 

'*You  leave  nothing  forme  to  suggest,"  said 
Rhoda,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  everything.  In-doors,  we  fellows 
must  not  interfere.  That  must  be  left  to  finer 
tastes." 

Rhoda' s  eyes  sparkled.  Independent  of  her 
interest  in  the  young  man  by  her  side,  she  had 
an  artistic  passion  for  such  decorations  as  he  had 
suggested ;  an  Intense  relish  for  all  the  elegant 
excitements  of  fashionable  life.  The  subject  in- 
terested her,  and  set  the  creative  powers  of  her 
brain  at  work  vividly.  Under  that  was  a  cur- 
rent of  feeling  more  intensely  selfish.  He  was 
sitting  by  her  side,  so  near  that  she  could  feel 
his  breath  upon  her  hair ;  his  hand,  thrown  care- 
lessly over  the  high  back  of  the  so&,  fell  to  her 
shoulder,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  turning  crim- 
son under  the  accidental  touch.  She  held  her 
breath.  For  her  life,  she  would  not  have  broken 
the  trance  of  love  that  was  upon  her ;  a  trance 
made  all  the  more  absorbing  from  the  jealousy 
that  mingled  with  it.  The  large  crimson  cushions 
on  which  she  leaned  were  disturbed  a  little,  and 
settled  gently  under  the  pressure  of  her  round, 
white  arm,  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  shaded  with  a 
fall  of  gossamer  lace.  Under  a  kerchief  of  the 
same  diaphanous  material,  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell,   the  tremor  only  perceptible  on  the  lace, 


which  seemed  touched  with  a  faint  breath  of 
wind.  In  her  craft,  or  from  an  irrepressible 
impulse,  the  arrangement  of  her  cushions  had 
brought  her  nearer  to  him.  She  put  up  her 
hand,  touching  his  lightly,  as  if  to  cast  it  back 
from  her  shoulder.  That  moment  his  eyes  caught 
her  face  turned  upon  him,  half  over  the  shoul- 
der, her  eyes  partly  veiled  by  their  thick  lashes, 
her  lips  just  parted,  like  carnation  leaves  unfold- 
ing. This  man  loved  another  woman,  more  beau- 
tiful than  this,  and  a  thousand  times  better ;  but 
she  was  far  away,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  license 
of  camp  life  had  possession  of  him.  As  her  hand 
was  lifted  to  caress  or  repulse  his,  he  did  not 
stop  to  decide  which,  but  caught  the  slender 
fingers,  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 

That  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Charles 
Raymond  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

One  glance  at  the  girl,  another,  bright  with 
burning  scorn,  on  the  man,  and  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Thb  weeks  passed  on,  and  while  Washington 
was  waiting,  with  terrible  anxiety,  for  reinforce- 
ments which  Lee — almost  a  worse  traitor  than 
Arnold  ever  was — ^arrogantly  withheld,  prepara- 
rations  for  a  grand  masquerade  were  in  progress 
in  Mr.  Eingsford' s  mansion,  near  the  Bowling 
Green,  preparations  that  were  to  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  as  yet  seen  in  the  conquered 
city.  Rhoda  Clyde  had  received  full  authority 
to  exert  her  utmost  taste  in  making  the  enter- 
tainment worthy  of  the  semi-royal  guests  in 
whose  honor  it  was  to  be  given  ;  for  so  adroitly 
had  Rhoda  made  the  suggestion,  that  Eingsford 
had  somehow  obtained  the  idea  that  the  whole 
conception  had  originated  in  himself,  and  that 
he  had,  firom  the  first,  intended  to  return  Lord 
Howe's  rather  elaborate  attentions  to  himself 
with  fitting  magnificence. 

One  night,  before  the  trees  were  stripped  of 
their  autumnal  gorgeousness,  and  while  the  atr 
mosphere  was  soft  and  haze  as  the  breath  of  an 
Indian  summer,  Washington  was  almost  alone  at 
his  headquarters.  He  had  just  received  evi- 
dence that  his  ill  lack  on  Long  Island,  the  cow- 
ardice of  his  troops  at  Eipp's  Bay,  and  the 
dropping  off  of  his  enlisted  men,  were  causing 
widespread  disaffection  in  the  countiy  around 
him.  Nothing  but  disaster  had  followed  him 
since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  bell  that  sent  out  triumphant  peals 
in  honor  of  that  bold  paper  seemed  to  have 
sounded  a  death-knell  to  the  patriot  army  of 
which  Washington  was  the  soul. 

This  great  general  was  nerer  elated,  never 
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wholly  discouraged.  His  mind  was  full  of  re- 
sources, his  heart  brave  with  sublime  patriotism. 
If  ever  God  created  a  noble  leader  of  events, 
that  creation  embodied  itself  in  this  one  man. 

But  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution  were 
on  him  now.  His  army  had  dwindled  to  weak- 
ness. The  insubordination  of  generals,  that  the 
country  trusted,  kept  back  reinforcements.  Con- 
gress answered  his  appeals  for  help  with  dila- 
tory measures,  though  informed  that  the  army 
must  disband,  and  all  present  measures  for  rais- 
ing a  new  one  were  insufficient.  A  broad-spread 
feeling  of  dejection,  which  was  fast  verging  into 
utter  hopelessness,  possessed  the  country.  The 
position  that  he  held  was  fearfully  precarious. 
He  knew  that  the  enemy  were  making  every 
effort  to  flank  him,  and  thus  annihilate  his 
army,  while  British  gunboats  had  already  broken 
through  all  impediments,  and  had  captured  and 
destroyed  the  row-gallies  on  the  Hudson. 

Thus  hemmed  in  with  difficulties,  weakened, 
harassed,  borne  down  with  responsibilities  that 
would  have  crushed  another  man,  Washington 
sat  within  his  head-quarters,  that  night,  so  near 
despair,  that  the  brave  heart  well-nigh  gave  way 
in  his  bosom. 

"  General  Washington  I" 

That  grand  face  had  fallen  forward,  in  despon- 
dency which  no  man  was  permitted  to  witness. 
Instantly  it  was  raised,  and  the  old,  firm  look 
settled  upon  it.  A  tall,  and  somewhat  powerful 
man,  whose  youth  was  dignified  by  gravity  of 
thought,  stood  before^  the  Coommander-in-Ghief, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

**  General,  I  come  from  the  Congress." 

Washington  arose,  with  animation. 

"  You  bring  dispatches  ?  Welcome,  welcome  T' 

**  I  bring  dispatches,  and  I  bring  myself,  Gen- 
eral. One  man  cannot  do  much,  but  I  am  here 
to  offer  my  services.  Having  done  all  I  can  in 
Congress,  I  ask  work,  action,  danger ;  anything 
that  will  serve  my  country.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  it  must  be  done  here,  if  anywhere.  Com- 
mand me  as  private,  subaltern,  anything ;  I  will 
obey." 

Washington  reached  forth  his  hand  and  wrung 
that  of  the  young  man.  Never,  in  his  life,  had 
tears  been  so  close  to  hia  eyes. 

'*  I  thank  you.  Becruits  have  not  been  plen- 
tiful with  us,  of  late.     I  thank  you." 

Barringford  took  the  chair  to  which  Washing- 
ton had  invit«d  him,  and  spoke  earnestly. 

<*  But  they  will  come.  The  country  has  ex- 
hausted itself  with  enthusiasm,  forgetting  that 
declarations  are  to  be  sustained  by  something 
more  substantial  than  fine  speeches  and  popular 
shouts.    We  have  flung  out  our  defiance,  and 


must  sustain  it.  Give  the  States  breathing-time* 
General,  and  they  will  find  their  strength.  To 
lead  events  bravely,  we  should  have  a  Congireas 
of  warriors,  men  of  pluck  and  courage,  who  will 
not  assume  to  lead  armies  before  they  haTe  seen 
a  battle.'* 

''You  bring  me  orders  then?"  said  Washing 
ton,  reaching  forth  his  hand.  *'*  I  only  hope  they 
are  possible.  Ah  1  I  am  ordered  to  hold  this 
position;  to  increase  the  obstructions  in  the 
river,  which  are  worthless;  but  nmther  men 
nor  supplies ;  commands,  but  no  help." 

«  Commands,  but  no  help.  That  is  why  jou 
see  me  here,  General.  Before  any  vote  of  mine 
shall  ever  trammel  a  man  who  leads  our  armies, 
I  too  will  know  how  to  fight  and  how  to  lead. 
What  do  we  want  now  but  money  and  men? 
Give  us  them,  and  we  need  no  more  legislation." 

**  You  bring  us  something  that  sometimes  cre- 
ates both,"  said  Washington,  with  a  bright  smile, 
*<  enthusiasm." 

"  That  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  Congress, 
either.  What  votes  cannot  raise,  one  noble  man 
is  dding  of  his  own  accord.  Morris  is  going 
from  house  to  house,  in  Philadelphia,  pleading 
for  money.  He  will  succeed.  Such  men  cannot 
faU." 

"  But  Congress  ?" 

"Ah I  there  my  patience  ends.  Instead  of 
action,  they  give  us  debate,  brilliant  speeches, 
and  solemn  declaration.  Even  John  Adams  asks 
leave  of  absence,  and  abandons  his  post  as  chair- 
man of  the  War  Committee,  though  he  thoroughly 
understands  aU  the  peril  and  great  need  of  the 
army,  aU  the  ruin  that  must  follow,  if  it  is  forced 
to  disband." 

Washington  smiled,  rather  sadly,  but  made  no 
comment,  though  the  news  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

**  Now,"  said  Barringford,  "  will  you  give  me 
some  place  where  I  can  do  better  service  to  my 
country  than  was  possible  in  the  position  I  have 
resigned?" 

"That  is  easy,"  said  Washington.  "Come  to 
me  again  in  the  morning." 

Barringford  took  his  leave,  wondering  at  the 
self-poise  of  a  man  so  terribly  beset.  In  an  outer 
room  he  found  several  officers  loungring  around  a 
table,  among  them  one,  in  full  uniform,  who 
stood  up  as  if  about  to  depart.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  speaking  of  the  war,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  their  present  position.  This  man  was 
addressing  them  with  animation. 

"If  the  General  expects  efficient  aid  from 
Congress,"  he  was  saying,  "  that  reed  will  soon 
break  under  him.  His  resource  is  the  country ; 
the  people,  who  would  come  to  his  standard,  if 
they  only  understood  the  ne^d  he  is  in.     I  have 
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found  them  brave  as  lions,  and  ready  for  any 
hardship ;  but  while  a  body  of  ciTilians,  who 
never  smelt  gunpowder  except  at  a  shooting- 
match,  make  and  unmake  generals,  without  con- 
sulting the  Commander-in-Chief,  what  can  you 
expect?  I,  for  one,  have  nothing  to  thank  Con- 
gress for  but  gross  iigustice." 

**  But  there  is  a.  minority  that  always  stood  by 
yon,  General  Arnold,"  said  Barringford,  reach- 
ing out  his  hand,  "  I,  for  one." 

*<  Mr.  Barringford.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  some  warm 
fHends  in  that  hive  of  drones ;  but  how  came  the 
best  among  them  at  headquarters  just  now?" 

**  Oh,  I  have  resigned,  and  have  just  offered 
my  sword  or  bayonet,  as  he  may  elect,  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief." 

"A  general  within  the  week,"  laughed  Ar- 
nold, holding  out  his  hand.  "That  is  time 
enough  for  high  military  preparation ;  but  you 
have  courage,  and  know  how  to  lead  men  ;  that 
is  everything." 

**  I  dare  say  a  fellow  may  manage  to  be  killed 
without  knowing  much  of  the  science  of  war," 
said  Barringford,  "  especially  if  he  is  very  much 
in  earnest.  But  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
here,  general." 

**  Oh,  I  am  on  my  way  to  Join  my  command, 
and,  being  so  near  head-quarters,  came  to  pay 
my  respects,"  replied  Arnold,  carelessly.  **  I 
am  rather  in  hopes  Howe  will  grive  them  a  brush, 
before  I  leave,  that  I  may  take  a  hand.  Con- 
gress should  soon  learn  how  much  I  respect  its 
military  orders.  Only  think  of  its  order  to 
Putnam  to  take  charge  of  Fort  Washington, 
and  increase  his  obstructions  in  the  Hudson, 
just  after  his  fatal  mistake  on  Ii6ng  Island.  Then 
imagine,  if  you  can,  anything  more  absurd  than 
this  vote  of  thirty  thousand  for  General  Lee,  who 
idles  his  time  away  in  New  Jersey  while  Wash- 
ington is  struggling  like  a  drowning  man  here. 
Thirty  thousand  to  this  half-hearted  Englishman, 
while  Morris  is  begging  ftom  door  to  door  for  a 
little  money  with  which  the  army  may  be  fed. 
I  tell  you,  Barringford,  it  is  enough  to  make 
brave  men  fling  away  their  swords." 

"  It  has  led  me  to  take  up  mine, "said  Barring- 
ford. 

The  two  had  walked  away  together,  and  were 
facing  the  long  veranda  which  ran  in  front  of 
Washington's  head-quarters.  They  had  often 
met  in  Philadelphia,  and  directly  their  conver- 
sation took  a  more  personal  turn. 

**  You  really  mean  to  join  the  army  then  ?" 
"  It  is  my  purpose  certainly." 
"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  meet  with  something 
better  than  ingratitude." 

'<  One  fights  frosi  a  love  of  country.    No  mat- 


ter whether  this  generation  is  grateftU  or  not ; 
those  that  are  to  come  will  be  benefited.  Hu- 
manity is,  sooner  or  later,  always  just." 

"  Generations  to  come.  What  can  they  do  for 
us  ?"  muttered  Arnold,  bitterly ;  then  turning 
the  subject  with  abrupt  suddenness,  he  said, 
*' There  was  some  one  I  wished  to  inquire 
about ;  the  family — the  ladies  who  met  with  an 
accident  the  day  we  first  met.  They  left  Phila- 
delphia soon  after,  and  no  one  could  tell  me 
where  they  went." 

**  You  speak  of  the  Kingsfords." 

<*  Yes,  yes,  the  Kingsfords.  I  was  once  very 
intimate  with  them." 

"I  know,"  answered  Barringford,  gravely. 
"  They  are  in  New  York." 

"  In  New  York  ?    You  have  been  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  within  the  week ;  at  the  risk  of  my  life 
though.** 

**  Ah,  you  went  in  disguise  then." 

"Very  well  disguised,  as  I  thought;  but  I 
came  very  near  sharing  the  fate  of  a  fine  young 
fellow  who  was  hung  as  a  spy  that  very  morning." 

**  Yes,  I  have  heard — young  Hale." 

"  A  brave  fellow,  who  went  to  his  martyrdom 
like  a  hero,"  rejoined  Barringford,  gravely.  *  It 
was  a  cruel  execution." 

"  But  the  Kingsfords ;  you  saw  them  ?" 

"Yes;  I  was  at  the  house,  but  only  for  a 
moment/* 

"In  disguise?'* 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  saw ** 

"  An  old  negro,  and  the  flutter  of  a  woman's 
dress.    That  was  all.'* 

"  But  you  are  sure  that  they  live  in  the  house 
you  visited  ?     Where  was  it  pray  ?" 

"  Near  the  Bowling  Green." 

"Ah  I     Describe  it." 

"A  large  house,  partly  of  stone,  with  armorial 
carving  over  the  door,  standing  back  f^om  the 
street,  with  a  lawn,  and  several  forest  trees  be- 
hind it,  and  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  ttont  yard.'* 

"Yes,  yes  I  I  recognize  the  place.  It  was 
uno6cupied  when  our  troops  were  in  New  York. 
Now,  I  think  of  it,  the  Kingsford  arms  were  over 
the  front  entrance,  though  I  never  remarked  it 
at  the  time,  and  some  one  told  me  that  the  family 
had  a  mansion  in  New  York.** 

"  One  of  the  finest  mansions  of  the  city.*' 

"  Is  the  old  man  hospitable  as  usual  7" 

"Among  these  Englishmen,  he  almost  keeps 
open  house.  TTiis  week  he  gives  a  superb  enter- 
tainment to  Lord  Howe — a  masquerade  I" 

"  A  masquerade  I  And  to  Lord  Howe !  Then 
the  lady  has  entirely  recovered  from  her  acci- 
dent?** said  Aronld,   who  entered  deeply  into 
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tho  subject.     "  You  see,  Mrs.  Kingsford  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine." 

"  But  she  is  still  an  invalid." 

' '  Then  who  does  the  honors — Miss  Ein^ford  ?'  * 

Arnold  tried  to  ask  this  question  carelessly, 
but  there  was  something  strange  in  his  voice, 
that  made  Barringford  look  at  him  inquiringly, 
before  he  replied, 

'<  No.  Miss  Eingsford  is  young  as  yet,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  her  mother,  Miss  Clyde  enter- 
tains generally." 

*  'Miss  Clyde  is  aoharming  woman,"  said  Arnold. 

Barringford  made  no  answer. 

"  And  a  fair,  good  woman  is  Mrs.  Kingsford," 
continued  Arnold,  after  a  pause.  "So,  Miss 
Clyde  will  do  the  honors  to  Lord  Howe.  That 
will  suit  her.  Those  English  noblemen  sweep  all 
the  beauty  of  the  land  away  from  us." 

"  You  should  not  think  so,"  said  Barringford, 
pointedly.  **  You,  who  lure  away  so  fair  a  bride 
from  the  enemy's  camp." 

"That  was  but  a  fair  reprisal,"  answered 
Arnold,  laughing.  "  But  I  say,  Barringford,  this 
masquerade  must  be  something  worth  looking  at. 
My  wife  would  give  her  best  diamond  to  be 
there.  She  had  many  warm  admirers  among 
Howe's  officers." 

"  So  has  Miss  Clyde,  I  am  told.  One,  the  very 
perfection  of  military  elegance,  is  quartered  in 
the  mansion  with  her." 

Arnold  uttered  an  exclamation  that  ended  in 
a  low,  bitter  laugh. 

"  And  who  is  this  gentleman  ?"  he  asked.* 

"  A  Major  Andre.  Some  favorite.  Perhaps, 
a  staff-officer  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's." 

"  Major  Andre !"  repeated  Arnold,  under  his 
breath.     "  This  man  again  I" 

"  There  was  some  special  reason  why  he  be- 
came an  inmate  of  Mr.  Kingsford's  house,  I 
believe.  In  the  great  fire,  he  saved  it  from  burn- 
ing; and,  out  of  gratitude,  the  old  gentleman 
invited  himself,  and  a  friend,  to  take  up  their 
quarters  with  the  family." 

"A  prudent  and  proper  measure,  where  two 
young  ladies  were  in  question,"  sneered  Arnold. 

"All  rules  of  etiquette  must  give  way  in  war 
times,"  answered  Barringford,  with  a  sigh ;  for 
he  did  not  think  pleasantly  of  this  handsome 
young  officer  under  the  same  roof  with  Grace 
Kingsford. 

"  Barringford,  tell  me,  how  did  you  manage  to 
get  in  among  these  people  ?"  questioned  Arnold. 

Barringford  explained  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
grace, and  the  method  by  which  he  crossed  the 
line. 

"  Good-night  I"  said  Arnold,  when  he  had  ; 
done.     "Good-night!" 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  masquerade.  Though 
lacking  the  dimensions  of  an  English  palace,  Mr. 
Eingsford' s  residence  was,  from  its  very  eixe, 
susceptible  of  more  artistic  adornment  than  a 
grander  mansion  could  have  been.  Ihdeed,  a 
more  perfect  picture  than  it  made  on  that  calm 
autumnal  night,  could  hardly  have  been  created. 
The  great  forestrtrees  in  the  background,  still 
rich  in  tinted  foliage,  were  kindled  to  perfect 
gorgeousnees  by  the  glow  of  tiny  lanterns,  green, 
amber,  and  ruby-tinted,  that  radiated  through 
the  leaves,  and  filled  them  with  a  soft,  tremulous 
fire.  Around  the  grand  and  dusky  old  house, 
Virginia  creepers,  rooted  years  before,  were 
trained  from  cornice  to  balcony,  from  windows 
to  doors,  in  rich  masses  of  crimson  and  green 
foliage,  now  tangled  in  with  starry  little  lamps, 
that  swayed  and  swung  ii;i  exquisite  curves  and 
dashes,  as  long  tendrils  broke  loose  from  the 
heavier  masses,  and  trailing  downward,  gave 
themselves  to  the  breeze. 

A  long  spray  firom  these  richly-stained  vines 
was  trained  in  a  wreath  around  the  great  shield 
sculptured  over  the  door,  on  which  the  Eingsford 
arms  so  clearly  shone,  that  every  curve  and  line 
was  made  visible  by  the  stars  of  fire  woven  in 
with  the  glowing  leaves. 

The  front  grounds  were  luminous  with  hidden 
lights,  that  trembled  through  the  thickets,  and 
late  autumnal  flowers,  while  out  from  the  grand 
entrance  a  carpet  of  thick  cloth  swept  down  to 
the  pavement,  thus  clearing  the  picture  with  a 
rivulet  of  warm  crimson.  The  fire-laden  trees, 
the  purplish  sky  beyond,  made  more  intensely 
bright  by  the  more  subdued  shadows  of  the  build- 
ing ;  the  soft  sway  of  the  vines,  the  crisp  grass, 
on  which  hoar-frost  glistened  like  quicksilver, 
all  made  an  out-door  scene  of  marvelous  beauty. 

Before  the  lights  were  enkindled  in  all  this 
billowy  richness  of  foliage,  a  crowd  had  gathered 
opposite  the  house,  waiting  for  the  guests  to 
assemble;  for  nothing  so  unique  as  a  masque- 
rade, so  grand  in  its  appointments,  had  as  yet 
been  devised  for  the  enterta.inment  of  the  invad- 
ing army,  that  had  supplanted  the  firuga]  reign 
of  Washington  with  the  extravagance  and  festivi- 
ties that  startled  one  portion  of  the  Inhabitants, 
and  enchanted  the  rest. 

Rhoda  Clyde  looked  out  upon  the  picture  her 
genius,  united  for  once  in  sympathy  with  that  of 
Andre,  had  created,  with  a  glow  of  triumph. 
With  her  usual  craft,  she  had  won  Mrs.  Eings- 
ford's  consent  to  this  costly  display,  and  embel- 
lished it,  with  her  rare  talent,  into  its  present 
perfection.  As  she  stood  in  her  dressing-room 
window,  and  saw  the  crowd  gather  in  tiie  street, 
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and  the  lights  twinkle  out,  one  bjr  one,  a  feeling 
of  exultation  brightened  her  own  person  into 
corresponding  beauty.  From  the  picture  at  the 
window,  she  turned  to  the  broad  mirror,  with  its  : 
cumbersome  frame-work  of  mahogany  and  gold, 
which  inclesed  her  image,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Orient.  For  if  Khoda  had 
taxed  all  her  talent  for  the  display  out  of  doors, 
she  had  also  giyen  deeper  study,  and  more  selfish 
interest,  to  her  own  person.  With  her  eyery- 
thing  took  a  faint  touch  of  the  sensuous.  Noth- 
ing short  of  Eastern  magnificence  could  content 
her  now.  Andre  should  see  her  in  a  splendor 
of  costume  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  all 
that  was  artistic  in  his  nature.  He  should  see 
her,  as  she  was,  in  fact,  mistress  of  the  grandest 
fete  ever  given  in  the  New  World ;  the  hostess  of 
royalty,  the  dispenser  of  honors. 

Mrs.  Kingsford  might  appear,  but  she  was  not 
yet  in  tali  health,  and  had  not  taken  kindly  to 
this  strange  entertainment.  Grace  shrank  from 
it.  More  than  half  a  patriot  herself,  she  had  no 
heart  for  lavish  hospitalities  in  behalf  of  the 
haughty  men  who  had  come  to  trample  every- 
thing she  held  most  precious  in  the  dust.  She 
knew  that  Barringford  had  escaped,  but  not  the 
less  had  he  been  pursued  by  these  people,  to  the 
danger  of  his  life.  For  her  sake  he  had  submit- 
ted to  the  humiliation  of  a  disguise  and  a  perilous 
flight.  Feeling  this,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  sen- 
sitive nature,  was  it  likely  that  she  could  look 
upon  all  this  parade  in  honor  of  his  foes  with 
anything  but  repulsion. 

Still,  Grace  was  obedient.  She  made  no  out^ 
ward  display  of  her  opposition,  but  quietly  con" 
sented  to  take  the  part  assigned  her  by  the 
superior  tact  of  Rhoda  Clyde,  who  actually  ruled 
the  house  in  those  days. 

All  these  things  Khoda  understood,  and  exulted 
in.  For  once  the  world  should  see  how  capable 
she  was  of  filling  the  highest  position.  So  over- 
powering was  her  ambition,  that  she  would  have 
lifted  her  aspirations  to  the  highest  militaiy  no- 
bleman in  the  British  army  with  arrogant  hope- 


fulness, but  for  the  passion  that  possessed  her 
for  the  young  officer  who  had  become  a  guest  of 
the  house.  Even  that,  probably,  would  have; 
been  put  aside  after  a  time,  but  for  the  doubt 
which  harassed  her  pride,  day  and  nigbt,  regard- 
ing the  return  he  made  to  the  all-absorbing  pas- 
sion which  had  as  yet  received  but  faint  signs  of 
reciprocity.  Rhoda  was  too  well  versed  in  the 
arts  of  her  sex  not  to  understand  how  much  wns 
due  to  her  own  consummate  acting,  and  haw 
uncertain  the  effect  would  be  when  no  impulse 
of  love  gave  response  to  it.  This  uncertainty,  lo 
a  certain  extent,  curbed  the  overweening  ambi- 
tion of  the  girl,  and  it  was  for  B!njor  Andrews 
sake  that  she  exulted  in  the  picture  of  rare,  dark 
beauty  that  mirror  revealed  to  her. 

The  garment  of  heavy  silk,  brocaded  with 
flowers  of  gold ;  the  crimson  scarf,  girding  tliat 
subtle  waist,  and  flowing  down  from  the  loose 
knot  on  one  side;  the  bare  neck,  roped  with 
pearls ;  the  perfect  arms,  loaded  with  jewels  just 
below  the  shoulders,  and  at  the  wrists ;  feet  clad 
in  silk  stockings  so  delicate,  that  their  presence 
was  scarcely  risible  under  the  red  and  gold  em- 
broidered sandals ;  and  those  rare  Egyptian  ank- 
lets, that  seemed  to  clasp  the  naked  limbs ; — all 
these  Rhoda  Clyde's  mirror  gave  back  to  her,  for 
all  the  fiunily  jewels  had  been  given  for  her  use. 
And  the  expression  of  her  face  harmonized  with 
the  character  she  had  assumed  wonderfully,  until 
a  flush  came  across  it,  which  drove  all  the  studied 
Eastern  languor  from  her  eyes. 

**  Oh,  if  he  could  see  me  now  I  It  is  a  shame 
to  give  so  much  thought  for  one  man,*'  she  said, 
aloud.  <*If  Arnold  were  here,  it  would  drire 
him  mad." 

A  knock  at  the  door  drove  Rhoda  ftom  her 
mirror. 

"  Miss  Rhoder,  de  company  am  coming,  an' 
no  one  dar  to  deceive  'em." 

Rhoda  took  her  handkerchief  from  the  toilet, 
oast  another  glance  at  the  mirror,  and  hurried 
down,  tying  the  mask  upon  her  face  as  she  went 

(to  BX  OOKTIinrED.) 
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Thk  lut  red  gleamt  of  iwiBet 
Are  fikded  within  \he  west  I 

Acleep  are  flio  water-UUea 
On  the  ilver*B  paULng  breest 

An4  wtttetHiTrnplM  and  naiada 
In  their  snowy  boaoms  dwell, 


Aa  the  Peri  of  old  Ocean 
Are  hidden  within  a  ahell. 

Sleep  on,  oh,  royal  flowers  I 
The  tUrest  that  earth  e*er  gave; 

Lolled  by  the  rivor^  mnnmir, 
Axul  reeked  on  the  limpid  wave. 
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Janet  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  September 
sunset,  and  watched  the  handsome  carriage  as 
it  rolled  away,  her  brown  eyes  like  stars,  a 
flush  in  her  cheeks  as  rivid  as  the  hearts  of  the 
summer  roses  that  grew  along  the  hedge. 

Down  the  little,  winding  foot-path,  leading 
from  the  bold  spur  on  which  the  parish  church 
stood,  came  her  father,  the  rector  of  St.  lyes. 
The  girl  saw  him,  and  the  pretty  carnation  in 
her  cheeks  deepened.  Tossing  aside  the  dainty 
bit  of  embroidery  she  had  in  her  hands,  she 
opened  the  wicket,  and  ran  to  meet  him. 

"Oh,  papa,  papal"  she  cried,  catching  him 
by  both  hands,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  haye  come  I" 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  bent  down  and  kissed  the  ex- 
cited, young  face.  She  was  his  only  daughter, 
the  daughter  of  the  fair,  young  wife  who  had 
died  in  the  bloom  of  her  sweet  womanhood,  and 
lay  buried  up  there  in  the  little  church-yard,  on 
the  green  slope  that  looked  westward  to  the  Blue 
Kidge ;  for  our  story  is  a  story  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

''Well,  my  little  one,  what  has  happened?" 
he  asked,  reading  the  innocent  face  at  a  glance. 
**  There's  something  wonderful  to  tell  me,  I  see ; 
what  is  it?" 

Blushing  and  dimpling,  Janet  pointed  toward 
the  carriage,  which  was  just  entering  the  park 
gate,  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  the  g^at  place  of  the 
neighborhood. 

*<  They've  gone  only  a  few  minutes  sinoe, 
papa,"  she  said,  her  voice  tremulous  witii  happy 
excitement,  <' Eugene  Hardwicke  and  lilUan. 
They  made  me  a  long  Tisit,  and  brought  me 
some  lovely  hot-house  flowers.  And,  oh,  papa, 
Mrs.  Hardwicke  gives  a  ball  on  the  10th,  and 
Lillian  came  to  invite  me.    May  I  go  ?" 

The  old  Rector  sighed,  as  he  caressed  the 
bright,  young  head.  If  only  he  could  see  his 
way  clearly  I  Eugene  Hardwicke  was  a  fine, 
handsome  young  fi^llow,  and  for  some  time  had 
been  quite  devoted  to  Janet.  Every  other  night 
found  him  at  the  quiet  old  B.ectory,  and  Janet 
was  growing  interested  in  him,  and  learning  to 
watch  eagerly  for  his  coming.  If  the  young  man 
was  sincere  in  his  intentions,  it  would  be  a  fine 
match  for  Janet;  but  young  men,  as  a  rule,  were 
fickle ;  and  the  match  was  really  too  great  a  one 
to  hope  for,  even  for  Janet. 

"Papa,  may  I  got'* 
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"My  little  girl,  I'm  at  a  loss  what  to  sa^. 
Hardwicke  Hall's  a  grand  place,  and  there' U  be 
a  great  many  grand  folks  at  the  ball.  Hadn't 
my  little  brown-eyed  wren  better  stay  at  home 
in  her  secure  nest?'* 

"  Oh,  papa,  only  for  oncel  I  never  was  at  a 
ball  in  my  life.  But  I  can  dance  quite  well,  for 
Mrs.  Hardwicke  said  so  herself,  when  I  danced 
at  the  May-party.  And,  papa,  I've  saved  CTer 
BO  much  money  ftrom  my  embroidery,  Wliy 
Margery's  got  the  silver  punch-bowl  almost  tuXL 
of  change ;  and  I  earned  every  penny.  May  I 
get  a  nice  white  muslin,  and  trim  it  with  mamma's 
wonderfiil  old  lace?  And  oh,  papa,  may  I  get 
that  set  of  pink  corals  we  saw  at  Doflfrafield's, 
in  town,  the  other  day  ?'* 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  had  never  denied  his  daughter 
a  pleasure  in  her  life,  and  he  could  not  deny  her 
now. 

■  "Yes,  Janet,  you  may  get  the  pink  corals, 
and  you  may  go  to  the  ball,"  he  said.  "  You  are 
a  good,  industrious  child,  and  I  can't  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  spoil  your  pleasure." 

Janet  kissed  him  in  rapturous  delight,  and 
flew  back  to  the  house,  to  tell  Margery  the  good 
news,  and  to  count  over  her  precious  earnings. 

"There's  just  enough,  Miss  Janet,"  said  the 
old  woman — who  was  faithM  servant  and  tender 
foster-mother  in  one— when  the  contents  of  the 
silver  bowl  had  been  counted;  "just  enough  to 
buy  a  nice  muslin,  and  some  rose  ribbons,  and 
the  pink  corals.  We'll  go  down  on  Wednesday 
and  get  them;  and  I'll  get  Miss  Pettigrew  to 
come  and  help  us  with  the  flounces.  And  won't 
my  baimie  look  sweet  I  There'll  not  be  a  gtand 
lady  at  the  Hall  one-half  so  pretty." 

Janet  could  almost  have  cried  in  her  innocent 
delight.  When  the  sun  was  down,  and  twilight 
feU  over  the  quaint  old  house,  she  went  up  the 
hill  to  the  church-yard,  as  was  her  custom. 
Midway- the  ascent,  a  tall  figure  joined  her. 

"It  is  you,  Janet?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  it  is  I." 

He  took  her  hand  and  drew  it  under  his  ann. 

"  I  came  down  to  know  what  your  father  said, 
Janet.    Are  you  to  come  to  the  ball  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Hardwicke,  papa  says  I  may." 

"Ah,  that's  delightful!  Willian  wanU  yon, 
and  so  does  my  mother ;  and  V  m  sure  you'U 
enjoy  it,  Janet.*' 
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<*01i,  yes,  I  know  I  shall, "  bIiq  answered, 
simply  and  frankly. 

The  young  man  looked  down  at  the  sweet, 
girlish  fibce,  his  eyes  full  of  tender  admira- 
tion. 

.  <'She  is  such  a  simple,  unpretending  little 
thing,"  he  thought;  "I'd  sooner  win  her  for 
my  wife  than  the  grandest  lady  in  the  world." 

"I'm  sure  you'U  haye.a  nice  evening,"  he 
said,  aloud ;  "  and  I  shall  come  for  you  early ;  so 
be  ready  in  good  time;  and,  Janet,"  he  added, 
his  Toice  a  trifle  unsteady,  **  one  of  these  days  I 
want  you  to  go  to  the  Hall  for  good.  I  love  you, 
dear,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.     Will  you  ?'* 

The  hand  on  his  arm  trembled,  the  bright 
head  drooped. 

"  Have  you  no  answer  for  me,  Janet?" 

''  You  must  ask  papa,  Mr.  Hardwicke." 

*'And  if  papa  says  yes,  what  then?  Oh, 
Janet,  do  you  care  for  me  at  all  ?  Look  up,  and 
let  me  read  my  answer  in  your  eyes." 

The  soft,  brown  eyes  looked  up  at  him  in  the 
autumn  moonlight ;  he  read  his  answer,  and  was 
content. 

Janet  went  home,  with  the  first  love-kiss  of 
her  pure  life  warm  upon  her  lips. 

She  was  too  happy  to  sleep.  She  sat  on  the 
steps,  watching  the  moon  sinking  down  toward 
the  dim  western  hills,  and  Ustening  to  the  mur^ 
mur  of  the  pine  trees,  long  after  her  father  and 
Margery  were  in  bed.  A  step  on  the  gravel 
startled  her.  She  leaped  to  her  feet  with  a  sup- 
pressed cry. 

'*  Hush  I  Janet,  hushl  it's  me— Ralph." 

"  Oh,  Kalph,  you  ?" 

The  intruder  was  pale,  haggard,  and  wUd- 
eyed,  and  his  garments  threadbare.  He  was 
Janet's  brother,  Mr.  Arbathnot's  only  son;  the 
son  who  had  broken  his  Dither's  heart,  and  made 
himself  an  alien  and  an  outlaw.  Tet,  despite 
his  evil  ways,  Janet's  tender  heart  loved  and 
pitied  him.  She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  kissed  his  haggard  face. 

**  Poor  Ralph,  how  ill  you  look !  What  is  the 
trouble  now?" 

He  laughed  a  hard  sort  of  laugh. 

"  The  old  trouble.  I've  had  awfiil  ill  luck, 
Janet.  The  cards  have  g^ne  against  me  of  late, 
too.  I'm  done  for.  I  must  get  out  of  the  coun- 
try before  the  week  ends.'* 

"  Oh,  Ralph  I  and  you  will  not  give  up  cards  ? 
And  you  want  money  ?'* 

"  That's  it,  Janet.    I'm  a  scoundrel  to  come  : 
to  you  in  my  trouble;  but  I  couldn't  see  any 
other  way.'* 

"  Yen  shall  have  aU  Fve  got,  Ralph.** 

**  You're  a  good  girl,  Janet ;  you  always  were.  ; 


I  shan't  forget  you.  But  you  won't  tell  the 
Governor  that  I'm  in  another  scrape?" 

**  No,  Ralph  ;  it  would  break  poor  papa's  heart. 
Wait  here,  and  I'll  get  the  money." 

He  sat  down  under  the  rose-vines;  a  man 
whose  feet  had  trod  the  downward  way  for 
years ;  a  son  whose  name  was  a  forbidden  word 
in  his  father's  house.  Janet  brought  the  con- 
tents of  the  silver  bowl,  and  j^ui  it  in  his 
hands. 

"This  is  every  cent  I  possess,  Ralph." 

"  It  wcw't  do ;  I  want  at  least  twenty  dollars 
more." 

She  looked  at  him  in  dire  distress. 

**  I  can't  ask  papa,  Ralph,  without  telling  him 
you  were  here," 

"  No,  no;  you  mustn't  go  to  him.  Can't  you 
get  it  somehow,  Janet?  You  were  always  so 
clever." 

Her  troubled  eyes  brightened. 

"  Can  you  come  agun  ?  On  Friday  I  shaU 
get  the  money  for  the  altaz^oth  I  am  embroid- 
ering.'* 

"  Yes,  I  will  eome  on  Friday  night.  You  are 
a  good  child,  and  I'm  a  rascal  to  take  your  earn- 
ings.    Good-night,  Janet** 

She  clung  to  him,  her  tears  fidling  fast 

"Oh,  Ralph!  look  up  yonder  at  poor  mam- 
ma' s  grave.   Ralph,  Ralph,  won' t  you  do  better  ?' ' 

"  I'll  try,  Janet;  I  will,  *pon  honor,**  he  re- 
plied, with  emotion.     "Good-night." 

Through  the  rest  of  the  week  Janet  worked 
steadily  at  her  altar-cloth,  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"I  shan't  get  the  pink  corals,  or  go  to  the 
ball,  papa.  Please  don*t  ask  me  why,"  was  all 
she  said. 

And  respecting  her  trouble,  and  perhaps  sus- 
pecting her  seoret,  her  fkther  asked  no  questions. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came.  A  glorious  night, 
the  sky  like  sapphire,  a  fiill  moon  hanging  over 
the  Blue  Mountains.  Janet  had  finished  the 
altar-cloth,  and  had  the  money  in  her  pocket 
She  thought  of  the  pretty  pink  corals,  and 
though  she  was  willing  to  give  them  up  for 
Ralph's  sake,  yet  her  girlish  tears  fell  like  rain. 

She  sat  under  the  xose-vines,  as  the  twilight 
fell,  and  watched  the  preparations  at  Hardwicke 
Hall.  Lights  began  to  flash  out  amid  the  shrub- 
bery like  fir»-fliee,  and  the  roll  of  carriage- 
wheelaf  and  the  murmur  of  voices  grew  inces- 
sant Jbst  as  the  first  sounds  of  t^e  brass  band 
shook  the  sununer  air,  Mr.  Hardwicke  appeared, 
a  bunch  of  hot^house  flowers  in  his  hand. 

"  I  told  you  I  should  eome  early ;  and  Lillian 
says  you  must  wear  some  of  these  flowers  in 
your  hair;*'  then  he  stopped,  bewildered,  and 
stammered.   "  But,  Janet,  yon  ore  not  dressed.' 
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<'No,  Mr.  Harding;  I  am  not  going." 

"Not  going?    Why  not?" 

"There  are  reasons  which  have  caused  me  to 
change  my  mind.     I  am  sorry,  but " 

She  stopped  short,  unable  to  keep  her  Toice 
steady.    The  young  man's  color  blazed  up. 

"  But  you  gave  me  your  word  that  you  would 
go,"  he  cried,  indignant ;  "  and  you  know  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  it." 

<<  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  faltered. 

**  At  the  last  moment  you  change  your  mind, 
and  disappoint  me,"  he  went  on,  angry  that  she 
did  not  explain.  "I  would  not  have  believed 
it.     There  is  some  mystery  here." 

She  made  no  answer.    His  anger  increased. 

"  If  you  change  so  easily  in  one  thing,  you 
will  in  another,"  he  continued,  excitedly.  *'I 
don't  feel  safe  in  trusting  you." 

"  Withdraw  your  trust,  then,  Mr.  Hardwicke." 

The  quiet  answer  cut  him  like  a  keen  blade. 
He  threw  the  hot-house  blossoms  at  her  feet,  and 
turning  on  his  heel,  strode  away. 

But  he  could  not  rest.     He  tried  to  dance,  to 
banish  her  face  from  his  memory,  but  in  vain.  ; 
Toward  ten  o'clock  he  left  the  drawing-rooms, 
and  made  his  way  out  into  the  open  air. 

'<  I  was  an  idiot  to  act  as  I  did.  She  looked 
in  trouble,  poor  little  thing!  She  has  some 
reason  she  cannot  tell,  perhaps.     I'll  go  back." 

And  back  he  started.  On  the  edge  of  the 
thicket,  which  intervened  between  the  Hall  and 
the  Eectory,  the  sound  of  voices  arrested  him. 
He  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and, 
dearly  recognizable  in  the  white  moonlight,  he 
saw  Janet.  She  vras  han^^ng  fbndly  on  the  arm 
of  a  tall,  bearded  man,  and  speaking  with  tearAil 
eagerness. 

"  Oood-by,  Ralph,  darling  I  Don't  forget  my 
last  words." 

"I  won't,  Janet." 

He  clasped  her  close,  kissed  her  again  and 
again,  and  was  gone. 

All  the  blood  in  Eugene  Hardwicke's  body 
went  seething  to  his  brain.  He  leaped  forward 
like  a  madman. 

*'  This  is  why  you  changed  your  mind,  is  it  ?" 
he  cried,  seizing  the  frightened  girl  by  the  arm. 
"You  wanted  to  meet  another  lover.  But  I 
won't  be  trifled  with.  Ko  woman  living  shall 
play  fast  and  loose  with  me.  Our  engagement 
had  better  end  at  once." 

A  little  flash  lit  up  Janet's  nsnally  dove-like 
eyes.    She  drew  her  figure  up  vrith  dignity. 

"  You  have  said  quite  enough,  Mr.  Ebirdwioke. 
Our  engagement  ends  from  this  minute.     Here 
is  your  ring,  and  I  bid  you  good  evening." 
The  following  morning  dawned  cheerless  and 


stormy;  but,  despite  the  bad  weather,  at  an 
early  hour  Lillian  Hardwicke  drove  down  to  the 
Rectory. 

«What  is  it,  Janet?"  she  asked,  enterini^  the 
little  room,  where  Janet  sat  at  her  embroidery. 
"  What  is  the  trouble  between  you  and  Eugene  T 
He  has  gone  off  this  morning,  we  don't  know 
where.  To  India,  he  says;  and  forever.  But 
it  can't  be.     What  has  happened,  dear?" 

"Nothing  that  I  can  explain.  Miss  laUian. 
Mr.  Hardwicke  could  not  trust  me,  that  was  all.'* 
And  Miss  Hardwicke  was  forced  to  return  as 
she  came,  wholly  unsatisfied." 

After  that  the  slow  years  drifted  by,  duU  and 
uneventftil.  What  a  flat  affair  life  is,  when  some 
cruel  blight  has  swept  away  all  the  bloom,  and 
the  dew-sparkle,  and  left  only  the  dull,  bare  fields. 
But  Janet  did  not  repine.  Like  the  little  brown 
birds  in  the  hedges,  which  chirp,  and  flutter, 
and  keep  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  f^sts, 
she  was  always  cheerful,  and  her  willing  hands 
never  tired  of  work.  And  work  is  the  great 
panacea  for  all  humn^i  ills. 

The  summer  roses  bloomed  and  fell,  and  win- 
ter snows  whitened  the  Blue  hills,  and  nothing 
happened  to  break  the  quiet  monotony  of  life  at 
the  old  Rectory. 

One  autumn  night,  when  it  was  cool  enough 
to  have  a  blaze  in  the  chimney,  Janet  sat  sewing, 
while  her  father  wrote  out  his  sermon  for  the 
coming  Sabbath .  A  sharp  rap  resounded  through 
the  quiet  house. 

"  Who  can  it  be  that  raps  so  loud  and  so  late  ?" 
said  the  Rector,  laying  down  his  pen,  and  going 
to  the  door. 

A  taU  figure  pushed  forward. 

"Father  I    Father  I" 

For  an  instant  the  old  man  hesitated,  and  then 
he  opened  his  arms,  and  sobbed  out, 

"My  son r 

Janet  flew  to  Join  them. 

"  Oh,  Ralph  I    Have  you  come?" 

"  I've  oome,  little  one ;  and  I've  come  all  right 
this  time.  I  couldn't  forget  your  parting  words. 
I've  never  touched  a  card  since.  I've  tried  hard 
to  do  better,  and  I'm  a  good  bit  on  the  Tight 
road,  I  hope.  But  here's  an  old  friend.  Don't 
you  know  him?    Father,  Mr.  Hardwicke." 

Mr.  Hardwicke  entered.  Janet's  heart  beat 
wildly,  but  she  met  him  vrith  a  serene  face  and  a 
cool  brow. 

"He  knows  all,"  cried  Ralph,  impetuously, 
"  and  he's  come  for  your  pardon.  Fate  threw  us 
together,  out  there  in  India;  he  caught  the 
fever,  and  I  nursed  him ;  and  one  night,  when 
he  fancied  he  was  dying,  he  told  me  the  stoxy  of 
his  trouble." 
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''  Forgive  me,  Janet/'  eaid  Eugene,  taking  her 
hand,  hia  handsome  eyes  telling  her  that  his 
heart  was  loyaL 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  to  forgiye,  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke,"  she  Altered,  and  in  another  minute  she 
was  sobbing  on  his  bosom. 

Later  there  were  taH  explanations. 

**  You  can't  tell  how  it  griered  me  to  give  up 
the  ball,"  she  sud,  all  the  pent-up  pain  flowing 
out  with  her  words ;  **  but  I  had  nothing  to  wear. 
I  intended  to  buy  a  nice  drees,  and  th^  loreliest 
set  of  pink  corals.  Oh  I  Mr.  Hardwieke,  it  grieres 
me  to  think  of  them  yet,  they  were  to  lovely ; 
bui  you  see  I  had  to  let  poor  Ralph  hare  the 
money?" 

•'You  are  an  angel,  Janet,"  was  the  reply, 


**and  I  deserve  eveiy  bit  of  the  pain  I've  en- 
dured.    I  should  never  have  doubted  you." 

<<  Never  doubt  me  again,  dear,"  she  said, 
softly. 

On  the  morrow,  when  Eugene  came  again, 
bringing  his  sister  with  him,  he  put  a  pretty 
jewel-case  in  Janet's  hand.  She  opened  it,  and 
saw  a  set  of  pink  corals. 

"  The  silly  boy  traveled  all  last  night  to  obtain 
them,  Janet,"  laughed  Lillian. 

Janet  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  brimmed 
over ;  and  a  month  later,  when  the  happy  wed- 
ding-day came,  although  Mrs.  Hardwicko  insisted 
that  pearls  were  the  proper  ornaments  for  a 
bride,  Janet  insisted  upon  wearing  her  Pimk 
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"  Wait  bat  a  little,  iweeCheart,*'  yoa  laidr- 

Ber  fine  hair  under  jour  iinger-tiiM, 
Watching  the  droop  of  yofar  lair  young  head. 

And  the  death-white  enrre  of  her  quivering  lipa — 
"  Walt  till  the  violet-beda  are  filled 

By  the  bountiful  hand  of  the  maiden  Spring; 
Wait  till  the  birds  ai«  beginning  to  build ; 

Wait  tUl  the  brooks  are  beginning  to  sing. 

**  Wait,  with  a  song  in  your  heart,  my  girl. 

For  the  life  I  bear  to  the  land  so  new— 
A  life  as  pure  as  the  purest  pearl, 

And  white  as  a  Illy— because  of  you. 
And,  oh  I  remember  that^  oome  what  may, 

Ere  the  robin's  call  to  her  mate  is  heard, 
I  shall  lean  to  the  light  of  your  eyes  and  say, 

'Our  nest  Is  waiting,  my  wounded  bird.* " 

Hard  was  the  snow  on  the  hills  that  day, 

Winds  were  cmd  as  want  or  war. 
The  sky  was  snllea,  and  cold,  and  gray. 

And  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  harbor  bar. 


And,  "  oh  I  but,  my  love,  my  love  and  mine, 

Whlthonoever  your  way  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  cling  to  your  &lth  dlTlno, 

TiU  its  pulse  Is  under  the  dust  T  said  she. 

And  so  you  parted.    The  desolate  days 

Went  loitering  on  to  the  Umgod-for  time. 
When  all  the  glittering  gaiden-wi^ 

Were  red  with  roses  and  rare  with  rime. 
The  birds  were  merry  In  every  tree. 

The  wind  sang  high,  and  the  brook  sang  low. 
And  ships  sailed  cheerily  out  to  sea, 

And  the  sea  was  summer's  in  Ibam  and  flow. 

And  she— your  darling  ?    I  smooth  your  hair. 

But  words  fiUl  back  Xh>m  my  pitying  lips, 
A-foint  on  my  heart  I    For  how  can  I  bear 

To  prison  your  life  In  a  long  eclipse? 
Here  is  her  picture.    She  bade  me  say 

Tour  Iklth  had  failed  her,  (CKmI  help  you,  friend  I) 
But  added,  **  Bury  my  fiuse  hk  way ; 

Ho  will  know  I  lored  him  unto  the  end." 


THE    KISSING- BRIDGE. 


BT     JOSBPniNK     POLLABD. 


TwAs  but  a  trifle,  I  confess. 

That  drew  the  loving  bond  apart, 
And  left  us  in  our  loneliness, 

Sod  exiles  flnom  each  other's  heart. 
At  flnt  'twas  but  a  step  across 

The  tiny  chasm ;  but  it  grew. 
By  daily  sacrifice  and  loss, 

Wider,  much  wider  than  we  knew. 

How  dazk  and  lonely  was  the  way, 

And  an  the  ills  that  there  befel 
Two  hearts  from  each  and  lore  astray, 
Alas  I  I  hare  not  words  to  tell  I 
TuL.  LXX.— 15 


Some  sudden  yielding  of  the  will ; 

Some  impulse,  doubtless,  of  regret, 
Turned  us,  and  drew  us  back,  until 

Upon  the  kissing-bridge  we  met. 

We  knew  it  well ;  ibr  there  had  Lore 

Its  words  repeated  and  re-sealed ; 
And  thore,  when  stars  were  lit  abore. 

The  sorrow  of  our  hearts  was  healed. 
And  though  *twas  many  years  ago. 

The  gfadnsm  we  can  ne'er  forget, 
That  in  our  hearts  had  sadden  glow, 

When  on  the  kissing-bridge  wo  met. 


EVERY-DAY  DRESSES,  GARMENTS,  ETC, 


BT   EMILY   U.    MAT. 


We  give,  first,  a  morning  costume  of  prune 
cambric,  trimmed  with  striped  prune  and  white 


cambric ;  but  any  solid  or  fine-cbeoked  or  striped 
chintz,  bordered  with  a  wider  stripe  or  check 
to  correspond  in  color,  will  do  well  for  this  de- 
sign. The  skirt  is  cut  only  three  and  a  quarter 
yards  wide,  and  slightly  trained  at  the  back; 
but,  for  every-day  or  country  wear,  we  would 
prefer  the  skirt  short  enough  for  walking,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  holding  up.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  a  gathered  floanoe  six  or  seyen 
inches  deep,  edged  with  a  cross-band  of  the  striped 
chintz ;  this  is  headed  with  two  narrower  cross- 
bands  of  the  same,  a  puff  of  the  plain,  and  a 
third  cross-band  of  the  stripe.  The  tunic  is 
cut  with  an  ap«*oj  fh>nt,  gathered  at  the  sides, 
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and  the  back  consistfl  of  two  breadths,  pointed  at 
the  bottom ;  these  breadths,  not  over  half  a  yard 
wide,  open  up  the  back  seam  a  third  of  a  yard, 
and*  the  rest  gathered  into  a  pouf,  under  which 
a  bow  and  ends  is  placed^  made  of  the  striped 
materiaL  The  edge  of  the  tunic  is  bordered  with 
a  cross-band  to  match  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
On  the  left  side  is  placed  one  of  the  large  plaited 
pockets,  now  seen  upon  all  costumes.  The  cui- 
rass-waist is  trimmed  to  match.  The  doeely-fitting 
I  coat-sleeve  has  a  triple  cuff,  likewise  edged  with 
the  striped  band,  cut  on  the  cross.  Ten  yards 
of  plain,  and  four  yards  of  striped  chintz  will 
be  required. 


Above  is  a  striped  mohair,  very  simple  in  de- 
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sigD^  and  JnexperjnWe  rn  material.  Vwj  pretty 
BAd  good  mohairs  of  this  kind  can  be  bought  for 
twentv-iire  cent  a  per  yards  tweWe  to  fourteen 
yardfi  making  this  costume.  The  under-skirt  is 
perfectly  plain,  and  flhort  enoogb  tjot  t^  touch. 
The  a^trdrej^a  ia  a  PolonaiBe,  fltiing  not  quite 
tight  to  the  figuTet  yet  ueaily  enough  not  to  look 
like  a  loose  wrapper ^  buttoned  down  the  fronts 
and  looped  on  both  aides  with  a  bow  nnd  long 
ends,  either  of  ribbon  or  silk.  There  is  a  stA rid- 
ing collar,  finlBbing  the  neck,  cat  quite  low  in 
frout^  and  finished  with  a  eorrea  pen  ding  bow 
and  ends.  A  jaunty  little  bow  is  placed  on  the 
right  iJi'k,  ueflT  (he  arm,  as  may  be  seen.  Coat 
sleeTO*,  with  tumed-back  cuffs,  edged  with  a 
plaiting  of  the  material  at  the  wri?t.  Pocket  on 
the  right  BidC],  trimmed  with  bo^  aud  ends  to 
match.  This  costume  is  suitable  for  a  young 
girl,  and  would  be  a  good  design  for  washing 
material  an  well. 

Next  is  a  pretty  design  for  a  muslin  apron »  to 


be  worn  over  a  nice  house^dress  when  ierving 
the  zea,  for  protect i on ,  and  at  the  same  time  a 


pretty  addition  to  a  home  toilet.  The  patt«m 
can  easily  be  out  fh)m  the  design.  Make  of 
Swiss  muslin,  and  trim  with  insertion  and 
mfSes,  edged  with  imitation  Valenciennes  lace. 
The  pockets  are  fbrmed  of  double  box-plaits, 
edged  with  a  narrow  fHll.  The  same  edges  the 
pointed  bodice,  and  the  sash  ends. 

Also,  in  the  ftront  of  the  number,  we  giye  a 
simple  and  effectiye  cloak  for  an  infant  in  short 
dresses,  made  of  white  merino  or  cashmere,  or 
if  designed  for  erery-day  wear,  and  good,  solid 
use,  we  would  suggest  some  of  those  pretty 
white  and  brown,  or  white  and  blue,  pin-checked 
flannels,  as  they  will  bear  washing.  Make  two 
circles,  one  the  proper  length,  the  upper  one 
shorter ;  trim  both  with  silk,  or  worsted  knotted 
fringe.  The  upper  one  plait  up  in  the  back, 
and  add  a  plaited  rosette  of  the  material.  If 
made  of  flannel,  it  will  not  need  lining ;  if  of 
cashmere,  line  with  silk,  and  slightly  wad  the 
cloak,  but  not  the  cape. 

We  give  the  back  and  Aroat  of  a  bodice,  which 
may  be  made  of  two  shades  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
cashmere.  The  revers,  collar,  and  side  pieces 
of  the  back  are  of  cashmere.    The  Aront  of  the 


basque,  which  is  pointed,  is  edged  with  a  crimped  ^ 
fringe.     The  hack  has  fiye  seams,  which  is  new,   ' 
and  seems  Kkely  to  become  the  popular  cut. 
The  loops  and  ends  are  of  silk,  also  the  cuffs. 
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This  design  will  be  most  nsefnl  in  renovating  a 
lialf-wem  dress* 


Another  walking-dress,  which  we  give  in  the 
front  of  the  number,  is  either  of  pique  or  serge, 
has  a  kilted  skirt  plaited  to  an  under  waist;  over 
this  is  the  long  casacque,  with  pockets,  trimmed 
with  Hamburg  edging,  for  pique,  and  braid  or 
fringe  for  serge.  Sash  coming  from  the  side  seams, 
and  tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the  back ;  to  be  made 
of  silk  or  ribbon.  Large  pearl  buttons,  white  for 
pique,  or  smoke  pearl  for  a  serge  dress.  This  is 
a  very  stylish  costume,  and  will  be  suitable  for 
either  boy  or  girl  of  four  to  six  years. 

One  of  the  very  prettiest  designs  for  a  pocket, 
in  silk,  for  ornamenting  a  costume,  we  have  seen 
this  season,  we  give  in  the  flnont  of  the  number. 
It  can  be  readily  cut  from  the  engraving.  All  of 
the  illustrations,  thus  described,  as  in  the  Aront 
of  the  number,  are  on  the  same  page. 

We  add  also  in  the  front  of  the  number,  a 
design  for  a  muslin  petticoat,  to  be  worn  under 


evening  dresses.  The  front  is  bordered  with  a 
flounce,  sewii  on  with  a  heading.  At  the  back 
are  four  flounces,  arranged  in  a  curre,  following 
the  contour  of  the  train.  Petticoats  made  after 
this  design  add  very  mnch  to  the  f^raoeful  hang- 
ing of  a  trained  evening  drese. 
For  little  girls,  we  give  here  a  walking-drees  of 


white  pique,  trimmed  with  Hamburg  edging. 
The  front  of  the  dress  is  cut  in  a  long,  closely- 
fitting  sacque.  Back,  tight  to  the  waist,  where 
the  back  of  the  skirt  is  kilt-plaited  to  it.  The 
sleeves  are  sewn  into  this  under  part  of  the 
dress.  The  Louis  XIV.  basque  is  sleeveless, 
slashed  at  the  sides  and  on  the  back  seam  as  f^r 
as  the  waist,  to  correspond  with  the  ftt>nt.  Edge 
the  whole  with  Hamburg  edging,  headed  with  s 
narrow  insertion  and  a  simple  design  in  braid- 
ing. The  latter  is  optional,  as  the  edging  and 
insertion  alone  will  make  a  very  rich  trimming- 
The  under-dress  is  belted  at  the  waist  with  a 
handsome,  sash  tied  at  the  back. 


EDGING. 


COSTUME    OF    CHINTZ. 


BT    BMILT    B.   MAT. 


We  give,  this  month,  a  Tcry  stylish,  yet  eoo-  <  for  vistors  to  the  country,  or  for  a  walking-dress 
Domical,  costume,  which  will  be  very  suitable  ^  anywhere.   We  annex  a  diagram  for  the  costume. 
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No.  1.     Hau  op  Fkowt. 
No.  2.     Halt  of  Back. 


No.  8.      SUEXTB. 

No.  4.    PooKss. 


ORNAMENTAL    GLOVE-BOX, 


BT    MBS.     JAMB    WBATIB. 


Box  of  cardboard,  oovered  witii  gray  satin, 
arranged  in  single  folds,  and  slightly  wadded  on 
the  lid.      The  embroidery  is  worked  with  two 


shades  of  gray  purse  silk,  and  with  gold  thread 
in  chain,  and  overcast  stitch  in  point  russe.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  and  new  design. 


TRIMMING    FOR    DRESSES,    ETC- 


BT    MBS.   JANH    WBAVBB. 


This  trimming  is  suitable  for  cashmeres,  prints,  j  finished  at  the  edge  with  a  stitched  band  of  the 


and  summer  materials,  and  would  be  pretty  for 
trimming  print  dresses  for  children.     Either  the 


lighter  shade.     The  upper  part  is  plaited  and 


; 


No.1. 

faahionable   mixed  braid  or  plaid  material  may 
be  laid  on  mnd  stitched  down. 

The  trimming  is  of  two  shades  of  the  material 
of  the  dress.     The  lower  fHll  is  gathered  and 


No.  2. 


finished  at  the  heading  with  a  stitched  band  of 
the  lighter  shade,  and  at  the  lower  edge  with 
two  rows  of  stitching. 
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MODERN    POINT    LACE. 


BT    MBS.    JAMl    WIAVIB. 


Point  lace,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  modern 
point  lace,  is  a  very  fascinating  employment  for 
young  ladies ;  so  many  pretty  and  elegant  arti- 
cles can  be  made  in  it ;  and  if  worked  with  the 
great  neatness  and  wonderful  evenness  of  old 
point,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 


The  materials  required  for  this  work  are  plain 
and  fancy  linen  braids^  of  widths  suitable  to  the 
pattern  to  be  worked ;  but  many  ladies  prefer 
making  their  own  braid,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  entirely  of  their  own  hands.  Messrs.  Walter 
Evans  &  Co.'s  Mecklenburg  linen  thread,  from 


valuable.  We  have  received  so  many  inquiries  j  Nos.  10  to  60,  the  intermediate  ones  being  the 
about  making  it,  that  we  give  here  an  article  on  mostuseftil.  H.  Walker's  "Queen's  Own"  point 
the  subject.  I  lace  needles,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
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It  is  better  not  to  begin  on  too  Urge  a  piece ;  1 
we  therefore  give  one  of  the  butterflies,  so  fksh- 
ionftble  to  wear,  on  colored  ribbon,  in  the  hair.  I 


Make  a  circle  where  the  strands  cross,  passing 
the  thread  round  two  or  three  times ;  woric  oyer 
these  threads  *  two  button-hole  stitches  in  the 


Our  illustration  shows  one  half-finished:  the 
other  with  only  the  braid  in  outline.  Tack 
the  braid  very  neatly  on  the  outline  of  the  but- 
terfly, then  fill  in  the  stitohes.    Fill  the  upper 


space  between  the  two  threads,  three  button-hole 
stitches  in  the  next  space ;  repeat  fh>m  *,  twist 
your  thread  round  the  strand  to  the  next  cross- 
ing, and  repeat  till  all  the  spaces  are  filled. 


part  of  top  wing  with  net,  which  embroider  to 
your  taste.  Fasten  strands  of  thread  across  each 
way,  two  at  a  time,  as  shown  in  the  engraying. 


Then  the  oobweb  for  the  spots  on  the  lower  wing, 
fasten  six  strands  firmly  across  the  circle  formed 
by  the  braid,  take  a  fresh  piece  of  thread,  and 
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pass  it  round  and  round,  under  and  over,  leay-  < 
ing  an  end,  which  will  be  in  the  middle.  When  ; 
the  cobweb  is  the  site  shown  in  the  engraying, 
pass  the  needle  under  it  into  the  middle,  then 
make  one  or  two  neat  overcast  stitches,  which 
will  fasten  in  the  first  end ;  then  out  ofif  both 
closely.  In  the  diTision  surrounding  this  cob- 
web, work  what  is  called  spotted  lace.  This  is 
worked  backward  and  forward.  Work  two 
button-hole  stitches  close  to  one  another ;  miss  a 
space  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch;  work  two 
more  button-hole  stitches  close  together,  miss  a 
space :  repeat.  At  the  end  of  the  row,  work  two 
button-hole  stitches  down  the  side,  and  work 
back,  the  stitches  to  be  worked  into  the  space, 
and  the  space  made  over  the  stitches.  Work  the 
remainder  of  the  lower  wing  in  honeycomb 
stitch.  Fasten  the  thread  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  work. 

1st  Row :  Make  long  loops  aoross,  fkstening 
to  the  braid  with  two  close  or  button-hole  stitches, 
at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 

2d  Row :  Work  twelye  button-hole  stitches  into 
each  loop,  and  one  into  the  fastening. 

8d  Row :  The  same  as  Ist,  being  carefUl  to 
work  the  close  stitches  into  the  centre  of  each 
loop. 

To  edge  the  butterfly,  work  all  round  the  out- 
line of  it.  Fasten  the  thread  to  the  braid,  and 
work  a  button-hole  stitch ;  miss  a  small  space, 
and  leave  about  the  same  length  of  thread  in  the 
same  place,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  in 
some  a  quarter,  according  to  the  curve  of  it,  but 
so  that  it  will  lie  flat ;  when  this  is  done,  work 
into  each  loop  of  thread  three  button-hole  stitches ; 
pass  the  thread  round  a  strong  pin  while  the 
next  stitch  is  worked ;  repeat  this  loop  after  every 
third  stitch.     This  completes  the  butterfly. 

The  following  stitches  are  all  considered  very 
beautiful. 


Twist  each  strand  back  as  you  make  it.  When 
you  come  to  the  last,  twist  back  to  ttte  centre 
only,  run  the  thread  three  or  four  times  under 
and  over  the  alternate  strands,  then  tvrist  once 
down  the  last  strand,  and  carry  the  thread  round, 
passing  the  needle  through  each  strand,  and,  if 
possible,  splitting  the  thread.  Continue  till  the 
space  is  filled. 

The  Borghese  stitches  were  much  used  in  the 
old  Roman  point,  and  they  are  most  effective. 


The  two  here  given  are  the  most  popular.  The 
stitch  is  always  worked  ttom  right  to  left,  and  is 
button-hole  with  a  double  twist,  the  thread  being 
twisted  back  Arom  the  end  of  the  row  by  passing 
the  needle  up  between  each  stitch,  and  twice  or 
three  times  in  a  space,  according  to  the  length. 
To  avoid  repetition,  the  twist  back  fh>m  left  to 
right  is  to  be  done  after  every  row,  and  will  not 
be  mentioned  again,  but  will  be  understood,  and 
in  the  description  each  row  will  begin  fh>m  the 
right-hand  side. 

1st  Row :  Work  6  stitches ;  miss  the  space  of 
five;  repeat. 

2d  Row :  Work  6  stitches  over  the  6,  and  6 
stitches  into  the  space  of  5. 

8d  Row :  Miss  5  and  work  6  stitches. 

4th  Row :  Work  6  stitches  into  the  loop,  and 
6  over  the  6 ;  repeat. 


No.  1,-SPIDKB'8  WKB. 

This  i^  worked  .with  fine  thread,  and  requires 
a  sharp  needle. 

Fasten  a  number  of  strands  across,  according 
to  the  space  to  be  filled — sixteen  or  twenty. 


IM 

No.  a.— ANOTHKB  BOUOlLKai^  FUlNT  Minif. 

Ist  Row :  Work  2  stitches,  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  stitch  ;  miss  the  space  of  2  ;  repent. 

2d  Row :  Work  2  stitches  into  the  space ;  miss 
2 ;  repeat ;  proceed  as  in  2d  row. 
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Fasten  strands  across  the  work  at  distanoes  of 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  then  fksten  a  perpendicular 
strand,  twist  down  it  to  the  first  horisontal  one, 


Vio.  4.— POUfT  D^  LOUYAIHE. 

and  work  as  follows :  *  make  a  stieh  at  No.  2, 
bring  the  thread  oyer  No.  1,  and  make  a  stitch  at 
No.  8,  then  make  a  stitch  on  strand  No.  1 ;  re- 
peat from  *,  keeping  the  threads  that  pass  over 
the  No.  1  strand  reiy  even. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  stitch,  and  is  suitable 


No.  6.— POINT  DS  COLBERT. 

either  as  a  grounding-stich  or  for  filling  tpaoes 
large  enough  to  show  the  beauty  of  it. 

Fasten  straight  strands  across  each  way,  about 


a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  then  fasten  diagonal 
strands  each  way.  Where  they  all  join,  run  the 
thread  round  twice,  under  and  over  the  strands 
alternately,  then  work  with  a  sort  of  back-stitch, 
passing  the  needle  under  2  strands,  then  taking 
it  over  the  last  of  these  two,  under  the  same,  and 
one  beyond;  repeat.  Work  6  or  6  rounds  in 
this  way,  according  to  the  siie  you  wish  the  star 
to  be;  make  a  little  dot  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  by  running  the  thread  round  three  times. 


Ko.  <i.— DALl€AfiLlAJf  STITCH, 

This  ground-stitch  is  worked  firom  right  to  left. 
Insert  your  needle  in  the  braid,  and  bring  it 
down  in  a  simple  sewing-stich,  leaving  it  a  little 
loose;  then  pass  the  needle  over  the  thread,  going 
up  to  the  braid,  under  the  thread,  coming  down 
(as  shown  in  the  engraving,)  and  draw  tight 
when  the  row  is  finished;  twist  the  thread  back 
and  proceed  as  before,  being  carefUl  to  keep  the 
squares  as  even  as  possible. 


INSERTION,    ECRU    CAMBRIC    AND    NET. 

BT    MRS.    JANB    WBAVBB. 


The  ecru  cambric  is  tucked  over  the  net,  and  <  embroidery  cotton ;  the  cambric  is  then  cut  away 
the  traced  outlines  are  button-holed  with  white  <  and  the  net  forms  the  ground- work. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


SDITOBIAL   CHIT-OHAT. 

Nktxs  Bobsow  Tboubxjb,  for  if  trouble  li  to  eome,  It ; 
will  oomo  soon  enoagh,  and  prore  ■af&deatlj  hard  to  bear. 
And  yot,  BO  foollBh  are  acme  people,  that  half  of  their  vor- 
lies  arise,  not  from  present  troablo,  bat  ttom  the  antlcipa- 
tion  of  trouble  that  nerer  oomea.  We  are  not  sure,  in  ^t, 
but  that  Americana,  aa  a  claai,  have  thia  weakneei.  We  are 
always  discounting  txouble.  A  flnancial  panic,  half  the 
time,  is  more  or  lees  a  mere  scare.  What  is  true  of  the 
nation  is  true  of  the  indiridual,  it  eyen  more  tnio,  perhaps, 
of  women  than  of  men.  Srery  day  we  hear  housewlTes 
deploring  that  the  nune  will  probably  leaye,  or  that  the 
children  will  catch  the  measles,  or  ihaX  some  other  eTil  is 
sure  to  happen. 

Yet  nothing  takes  the  courage  out  oz  one  quicker  than 
this  habit  It  becomes  chronic,  after  awhile.  The  notion, 
too,  preys  on  the  sensibilities  of  eyexybody  about  A  wife, 
who  is  always  borrowing  trouble  ia  a  dcad>weight  on  a 
husband.  She  sends  him  off  to  his  work,  ey«ry  morning* 
ready  to  be  depressed  by  the  slightest  turn  of  111  luck ;  and 
when^he  comes  home  at  night,  her  lugubrious  air  is  a  damper 
on  him  all  the  eyening.  It  ia  yastly  wiser  to  bo  too  hopeful 
than  to  be  too  doaponding.  **  Faint  heart,*^  lays  the  old 
adage,  *'  neyer  won  fidr  lady.**  So  in  winning  fbrtune,  those 
who  borrow  trouble  are  rarely  successful.  They  run  the 
race  of  life,  so  to  speak,  oyor^weighted.  Whereas  a  cheer- 
ful, sunny,  sanguine  chiouctor  giyes  one,  as  it  were,  the 
winged  feet  of  a  Mercury.  After  all,  we  make  the  future, 
quite  aa  often  as  the  fhture  makes  us.  To  win  fortune  we 
must  deserve  her 

Cauco  P1.RTT  I>KES8E8  are  still  quite  the  &shion,  especi- 
ally for  &ncy  costumes.  The  truth  is  that  calicoes  are 
now  BO  chc«p,  and  in  such  good  colors,  that  they  really  are 
the  best  material  for  thia  pnrpooe.  And  nothing  seema  ao 
oifectiye,  for  a  foncy  dress,  as  «  oopj  from  soma  sort  of 
Dresden  china  iigure.  We  saw,  lately,  a  boautiftil  repro- 
duction of  a  blue  and  white  china  figure  at  a  calico  fiincy 
ball,  giyen  for  a  charitable  purpose.  The  skirt  waa  short, 
made  of  a  white  print,  with  tiny,  widaly-ecattered  bouqueta 
of  blue  flowers  upon  it  The  tunic,  which  waa  caught  up 
and  much  tacked  under,  waa  of  dark>blue  print,  with  whito 
flowers  on  it;  the  bodice  waa  of  pbdn,  dark-blue  cotton, 
laced  across  the  front,  oyer  white,  and  the  hat  waa  of  tho 
large  shape  now  so  much  worn,  made  of  blue  cotton  velyet. 
A  French  market  woman  with  muslin  cap  and  calico  dress 
would  be  suitable  for  the  lady  herseli;  the  reproduction  of 
china  figures  for  the  daughters,  while  the  gentleman  might 
baye  recourse  to  an  Arcadian  shepherd,  a  gentleman  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  or  a  Tyrolean^unter,  sataen  in  tho  color* 
required  answering  admirably. 

Kow  IS  THC  Tnra  to  b^n  to  talk  to  friends  and  nelghboro 
about  subscribing  for  "Peterson"  for  1877.  Whatever  else 
is  taken,  ''Petexwn**  ahoold  be  taken  first,  for  it  appeals  to 
a  greater  yariety  of  tsates,  and  gives  more  for  the  money 
than  any  other  magazine.  As  one  of  our  ootemporarlea 
says,  **  It  ia  really  indispensable  in  every  refined  household.** 
We  will  wlUsper  in  our  ootemporary's  ear,  that  we  intend 
to  make  "  Peterson**  better  than  ever,  next  year,  starting  a 
new  era  with  the  second  century  of  the  nation.  It  win, 
therefore,  bo  more  indispensable  than  ever. 

SPKcxxEifa  of  this  magazine  are  sent  gratis,  remember,  to 
persons  wishing  to  get  op  dubs.- 
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AmiQtn  WouK  ox  Bativ.— A  tubaerlbflr  aafci  how  to 
make  tho  foshionable  afipUquo  work  of  dotii  oa  silk  cr 
satin.  W«  havo  often  given  directions,  bat  r^eat  thr:a 
again.  Having  selected  a  design,  procure  acrapa  of  colore  i 
cloth  from  the  tailor's,  or  ftnm  your  accap-lMic  and  proeeed 
to  cut  out  the  forms  to  be  placed  on  the  materiaL  A  darl: 
color,  black,  or  nearly  so^  is  prafonhle,  ttM>a£h  aometimcs 
a  pale  drab  or  gray  may  suit  better  wltli  the  ftimituft. 
Oarelhlly  mark  the  middle  of  the  doth,  suid  make  other 
marks  at  regolar  diatancee,  two,  three,  or  fonr  Inches  apart, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  design.  Then  attach  the  vari- 
ous portions  already  cut  with  strong  paste  (atarch  is  tbe 
clcaneat  kind  of  paste,)  press  the  whole,  coTored  with  a 
olean  linen  cloth,  with  a  fiat'iron,  and  let  it  remain  laid  Sti 
till  perfectly  dry.  Then  work  round  eyery  leaf  or  portica 
of  design  in  buttonholo^titch,  with  an  appropvlate  color  is 
embroidery  ailk. 

It  ia  a  pretty  variety  in  applique,  if  a  spri^  be  embroidered 
in  natural  coloraoa  somo  of  the  oompartmenta,  and  othen 
be  diapered  or  beaded.  In  diapering,  strongs  ailk  threads 
must  be  laid  across  the  doth  to  represent  netting;  if  these 
be  of  gold  color,  then  at  each  Juncture  of  the  threads  then 
should  be  a  small  croasstit<j^  in  blue;  any  other  contntt 
suiting  the  tint  of  the  compartment  can  be  naed,  bo  that 
the  combination  of  colon  may  be  harmoniooa.  TcItM  of 
any  color,  starched  at  the  hack,  can  be  offectiyoO'  'ofro- 
dnoed  in  the  applique  work. 

A  WEnDiKo-Datn.— We  recently  ;Baw  a  new  and  reir 
beautifril  design  for  a  wedding-dress,  a  deocrlption  of  whicb 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  Mr  subacrlbers,  a  lais« 
number  of  whom  are  doubtless  going  to  be  mairfed  thif 
fall.  It  waa  a  brocade  of  creamy-white  ailk,  wrought  over 
with  ailrer  pond  llllea.  The  tabUer  was  satin,  nearly  oot- 
ered  with  three  diagonal  rows  of  peaii  paaaemontem, 
looking  like  embroidery.  The  bodice  waa  brocade,  the 
sleeveo  satin;  the  vdl  waa  creamy  tulle.  The  bridemaids' 
dresses,  which  were  ordered  at  the  same  time  as  thi»  cof- 
tnmo,  were  white  tulle,  covered  with  marguerites  woited 
in  with  white  fioss  silk,  and  the  tulle  looped  up  with  soft 
white  silk  sashee ;  the  fiowera  were  white  camatjons,  hjar 
cluths,  and  white  snowballa.  These  flowers  look  stiSa 
than  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  clematis,  or  oonyolvuli,  w<»a 
on  previoua  seasons,  but  they  are  newer,  and  **  the  ftshioD," 
just  now. 

A  Rkal  Hon.— a  ootemporary  has  r«oently  well  aaJd; 
that  **the  moment  we  enter  a  house  we  can  aee  whether  it 
is  a  dead  sepulchre,  in  which  its  inmatea  pass  a  cold,  Uffloai 
existence ;  a  careless  tent  which  has  been  struck  up  for  • 
day  or  two,  and  from  which  the  tribe  will  migrate  soon; 
or  a  real  home,  an  abiding  place,  where  the  &mily  »n 
lu^PP7>  where  they  love  to  be,  and  where  they  show  agf 
ot  life  and  of  interest  in  the  adornments  and  surroundingi-" 
Our  cotemporary  might  haye  added,  that  in  such  a  homr, 
he  would  always  find  a  magazine,  and  generally  it  woaid 
be  **  Peteraon,*'  the  freshest  of  them  all 

Bi  Eaklt  IN  TBM  7nu>.— If  you  design  getting  np  * 
dub  for  "  Peterson**  for  1877,  do  not  Jet  anybody  else  be  la 
the  field  before  you.  Bvery  year,  we  get  letten  ssyinjj, 
**  If  I  had  only  begun  earlier,  I  could  have  had  twice  •« 
many  subacriben.**  Kow  we  intend  to  bring  out  so  many 
Bovcltlet,  next  year,  that  not  to  haye  **  Peterson,**  will  b« 
to  be  out  of  the  fiMhIon.  Becara  your  duba  early,  ther** 
foro,  before  otbexa  got  around. 


ASYIEW     OF     NBW     BOOKS. 
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A  Nxw  YoLinu  Bxovir  with  ths  Jux.t  NimBsa.— ttn* 
Sle  lobjcriptioiis,  a»  we  itatttd  la«t  month,  are  taken,  at 
one  dollar,  for  the  alx  months  from  July  to  December.  Or, 
to  thoae  wishing  to  enbacrlbe  ibr  the  year,  back  nnmben, 
at  two  dollan  tor  the  year,  will  be  aent  from  January. 
AddiUom  to  eUb*  mag  be  mad$  at  tkt  price  paid  hg  tka  r«tt  a/ 
tha  ^mb.  **  Petereon**  gtrea,  in  erery  number,  not  leae  than 
eight  pagea  more  of  reading  matter  than  other  magadnea 
At  the  eame  price;  glrea  alio  a  0(rioie4  pattern,  which  no 
other  magazine  glrea,  and  lome  of  theae  pattama  are  worth 
fifty  cenU  alone;  glrea  a  donble«Ued  fteel  Ihahion-plate, 
auperbly  colored,  wheraaa  other  magazines  giro  only  cheap 
lithographed  fiuhions;  and  gires,  at  least,  one  steel  plate 
la  erery  number,  executed  In  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
after  stnae  celebrated  pietors.  Hagaslnea,  that  charge  eren 
three  or  lour  dollars,  are  Infisrior  to  "Petenon"  in  these 
respects.  This  U,  emphatically,  the  cheapest,  best,  and  there- 
fore Ou  maqasb^for  tike  Umm.  No  clubs  taken  fat  less  than 
A  year.  Qnba  may  begin  with  January  or  July,  howeror. 
The  July  number  is  an  excellent  number  to  begin  a  club 
with. 

How  TO  Watkx  PLAim.— The  roots  are  to  be  thoroughly 
wetted  without  tearing  any  standing  water ;  this  well  done 
wil  answer  the  purpose  for  sereral  d^ys  where  the  plants 
are  In  the  ground.  It  should  be  done  on  cloudy  days  or  at 
erening.  The  mere  sprinkling  of  water  on  the  surfMse  does 
no  good;  the  water  does  not  go  down  deep  enough,  and  be- 
sides, in  a  hot  sun,  the  eraporation  cools  the  ground  so  as 
to  threaten.  If  not  ixOure  the  more  senaitlre  plants.  What 
is  best,  is  to  mulch  plants  with  the  short  grass  cut  from  the 
lawn,  or  dry  dust  fh>m  the  street  will  answer ;  giye  so  much 
water  and  such  protection  that  there  shall  be  no  quick  era- 
poration. It  Is  below,  and  not  on  the  sorCsoe  that  wator  is 
needed  and  benofldaL 

It  tou  om  ▲  Lvhcbkov,  and  your  household  is  small,  it 
sares  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  hare  an  entirely  cold  one, 
all  the  dishes  placed  on  the  table  together,  and  this  more 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  winter  the  meat 
or  fish  may  be  hot,  the  sweets  cold;  but  in  any  case  the 
table  must  not  be  orerloaded,  either  with  dishes  or  orna- 
ments ;  and  great  taste  should  be  displayed,  not  only  in  gar- 
aishing  the  dishes,  but  in  decorating  the  table  with  tasteful 
rases  of  delicate  ferns  and  flowers. 

Sdxx  To  Wamt  Trs  Nxxt.— The  Bandolph  Oonnty  (Ala.) 
Kewa  says  of  this  magaziae:  **  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest, 
the  most  interesting  and  Instructire  magazine  in  America, 
and  when  a  lady  examines  one  number,  she  is  sure  to  want 
the  next  one.  It  is  the  moat  reliable  fiuhlon  guide  publish- 
ed, and  the  lady  who  selects  a  pattern  £rom  it,  may  be  sure 
she  has  the  latest  style.*' 

Tax  Cuxoi}fo  F^flnox  or  DaAnsT,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
begins  to  show  signs  of  going  out  of  fashion.  This  style 
has  always  been  rery  Inoonrenlent  It  neoesaltates  first  an 
exquisite  flgnra,  and  then  a  first-rate  dress-maker,  fbr  it 
displays  erery  cnrre,  and  when  badly  ent,  these  dresses  are 
fklghtful;  then  there  is  so  little  scope  for  rvlety. 

Thx  SafALXJEar  Biblx  vrvt  printed  Is  firom  the  Oxford 
Vnirendty  press.  It  is  fbur  and  a  half  inches  long,  two 
and  three-quarter  Inches  broad,  and  half  an  Inch  thick.  It 
li  printed  on  rough,  unbleached  India  paper,  extromoly 
thin  and  opaque,  and  weighs,  bound  in  Ump  moxocoo  leather 
less  than  three  and  a  half  ounces. 

LoKO,  Slxn DKK  Waists,  like  those  of  Louis  XTIL  reign, 
are  decidedly  the  fkshion  of  the  day.  Bodices  an  lined  at 
the  back,  and  all  the  details  of  make  are  oontrlred  in  enter 
to  compress  the  wearer  as  much  as  possibla. 


BETIKW    OF   NSW   BOOKS. 

JCm  amd  Ifomera  <ii  Anurioa,  Om  iZtoKirMf  Ytan  Ago.  Ed' 
Uedhf  mJR  Arndder.  1  rot,  12  me.  Kew  York:  SorOnur, 
Armttrong  d  Cb.— This  Is  the  second  rolume  of  a  **8ans- 
Soud  Series,"  the  first  of  which  we  notfoedso  Ihrorahly  last 
month.  In  erery  respect  It  Is  equal  to  its  predecessor,  and 
in  some  respects  superior.  It  Is  a  compilation  from  rarloua 
memoirs,  books  of  trarel,  letters,  etc.  of^  the  Berolutionary 
period ;  and  It  has  been  made  with  such  Judgment,  that  the 
life  of  a  hundred  years  ago  Urea  again  for  us  as  wo  read. 
The  Baroneas  Biedesal,  John  Trumbull,  TClkanah  Watson, 
St.  John  Orerecouer,  the  SCanjuis  do  Chastellux,  Lieutenant 
Aubnrey,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  Oraydon's  Memoirs,  Wat- 
son's Annals  of  Philadelphia,  and  rarlous  other  authorities 
hare  been  laid  under  contribution.  The  result  Is  a  picture 
of  manners  as  they  existed  in  America  in  IT76,  not  only  in 
New  Inglaad  and  in  the  Middle  States,  but  also  in  the 
Southern  ODlonles,  such  as  can  be  Ibund  nowhere  else  In  a 
single  rohune.    The  book  ought  to  hare  a  rery  large  sale. 

B9vor  PUdhers;  Ottd  htdtpemdmoo,  «  CmiUmmial  Lovt^Storp. 
Bf  LomiM  M.  AkoO.  1  eoL,  16iae.  hoUtm:  Roberta  Brolk- 
«n.— Whaterer  Mbs  Alcott  writes  Is  sura  of  being  accept- 
able. In  this  elegant  little  rohune,  we  hare  a  number  of 
hor  shorter  stories,  the  Look  taking  its  name  from  a  capital 
temperance  tale,  which  leads  olT  the  collection.  There  are 
nine  stories  la  aU,  and  It  Is  dlfflenlt  to  toll  which  Is  the 
beat  Mils  Alcott  has  the  rate  merit  of  writing  almost 
entlrsly  from  observation.  She  neittier  erolres  her  ehar- 
acters  from  her  own  consciousness,  as  certain  hatf^ransoMi- 
dental  authors  do,  nor  copies  them  from  popular  norels, 
like  two-thirds  of  our  so-called  writers  of  fiction ;  hut  she 
photognqihs  the  people  she  sees  about  her,  showing  her  art 
in  the  fitaeas  of  her  seleotfona  and  the  skill  with  which  she 
groups  them.  The  rvrfume  Is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 

Theophamsmtd Otittn.  Bg Marj Mapet Dodgo,  l«oL,  12 mo. 
New  Yorl :  BorQmer^  Amulrong  A  Cb.— Nothing  will  be  moro 
welcome  to  the  reader,  fbr  the  warm  days  which  linger  into 
the  fall,  than  this  collection  of  bright  and  spicy  stories. 
Mrs.  Bodge  is  inrariably  entertaining.  Sho  nerer  grog's 
dull,  eren  when  she  lectures.  Oood-humor  seems  to  bo  her 
preraillng  characteristic.  Tet  her  writings  are  as  profit- 
able as  they  are  pleasant.  They  are  also  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican, not  only  in  name,  but  in  reality,  for  they  are  full  of  local 
color,  and  sparide  with  racy,  natire-bom  humor.  **  The- 
ophilus"  is  particularly  good,  and  of  its  rarions  chapters, 
**  Dobbs*  HorM**  is,  perhapa,  the  best,  certainly  the  most 
mirth-fnoroking.    The  rolume  Is  neatly  printed. 

For Bmmm&t  AJIantoem.  Bg Bmmm  CooUdgo.  liioI.,24mo. 
BooUm:  Boborta  Brothen, — It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  such  a 
selection  of  dainty  stories  put  forth  in  such  a  dainty  form. 
Most  of  the  tales  hare  already  won  popularity  for  them- 
selres,  and  will  be  welcomed  gladly  by  persons  who  wish  to 
keep  them  in  book  form.  Nothing,  Indeed,  could  be  better, 
in  their  way,  than  "Baybeny  Brook,"  **  Martin,"  **An 
AloO'Blossom,"  and  most  of  the  collection :  they  are  tnah, 
original,  told  with  spirit,  and  are  nearly  all  thoroughly 
realistic.  The  poems,  of  which  there  are  a  few  scattered 
through  the  rolume,  are  also  rery  good. 

Crippo,  tko  Carrier,  Bg  B.  D.  Blacknutro.  1  voL,  8  vo 
Now  York:  Harpor  A  Bro(Aer«.— The  author  of  this  norel  is 
already  Carorably  known  by  his  "  Alice  Lorraine,"  and  stUl 
better  by  his  **  Maid  of  Sker."    The  present  story  Is  capital 


JfiM  lfb%.  Bg  Beatrice  JL  BaU.  I  vol.,  16  mo.  New 
York:  Eenrg  BoU  ±  Oo,—Jl  simple,  unpretending  little 
story,  but  told  with  gnat  fisellng  and  natuzalneas.  We 
hope  to  hoar  fhna  this  author  again. 

TkeLamdoftkeSkg,  Bg  Oariditma  B»ad.  l«oI.,8vo.  Now 
York:  B.  Appkton  ±  Co.— A  narratire  of  a  month  spent  In 
the  mountain  reglona  of  Western  Garolina,  with  a  slight 
thread  of  a  lore-stoxy  running  through  It.  A  readable  book. 
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VASniONS     FOR     8EPTEMBEE. 


«f  tli«  iMft  .la*.  w«  all  of  d»rk.gr»y  cloth,  onuunented  trith 
'r!rrof  .titchlW  The  jacket  i.  fi-tened  ^ghUj  to.^ 
lUo  l»rt  »ide  with  two  buttons,  and  open,  a  Uttle  as  it  de- 

no,  IX.— (UWUAOB-DMW  of  Bx^GK  AHD  rAWa-OOLORKD 

|\»ULAiiD.— The  uppor^ireM  is  a  bUck  and  fewn^lorod 
»)iUd.  The  under^reas,  the  acarf  drapery  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plaid  drees,  and  the  ends  at  the  back,  are  of  the  tkwn 
color.  Vhe  Itont  is  ornamented  with  a  Spanish  ball-firinge. 
The  back,  waist,  sleeves,  etc^  are  trimmed  with  black  Telret. 
The  sleeres  are  of  the  fawn  sUk.  Tawn-colored  chip  bon- 
tu't,  trimmed  with  Uack  Telret,  and  yellow  chyxantbemums. 
Obmuull  Bskaaks.— We  gire,  this  month,  two  of  the 
newest  style  of  oollan  and  nnder-sleerea,  one  set  made  with 
broad  han-stitch,  the  other  with  raffles  of  narrow  French  ; 
ombroldexy.  Also  two  fldins;  the  first  is  made  of  black 
cT«pe  de  ChinA,  and  has  a  trimming  of  ri(^  cream-colored 
lace ;  it  to  sUshUy  pointed  at  the  back.  The  other  is  of 
whitB  neC,  tiimmed  with  two  iowb  of  blond  lace,  and  with  a 
bow  of  Tifabon  to  msfeeh  the  eokir  of  the  dress  with  which 
it  U  won.  Wegtra.  also,  a  hla^  velret  oqiote,  for  a  young 
giiL  It  hMthainrid*  of  the  bonlar  lined  with  rose-oolored 
■Btin,«adabovaf  thasBBaonthafroiKL  The  strings  and 
bow  at  tba  b»ck  are  of  falack  wUia.  ribbon.  The  hat  ia  of 
vtHi  «  bsowa  bird,  and  cream- 

f  adraaoed  to  giye  ns  any> 
thi^  JMtMvaj  mm  ta  tfcemaka  of  dressea.  Basques  are 
■laawvcm.  Om  of  the  BswestdrBBsesJastoome  from  Worth 
is  of  the  *IiKz^ydble*  atjla.  It  to  a  dress  with  a  small 
*■  ocSet  4e  ooMvixiten;'*  alon«-w«toted  bodice,  with  a  dose- 
tsimf  Aizt,  and  a  aanow  tnin,  that  oaa  be  looped  up  and 
The  incroyable  to  generally 
The  ooDflt  de  oonspirateur  to  often 
coBvoaedof  arraal  capes;  at  other  times  there  to  one  cape, 
•ad  that  to  witiBtJ  in  front  as  a  long  fichu. 
Sane  few  gnj  plaid  or  Scotch  tartan  dresses  hare  made 
I,  h«t  thc7  are  not  muda  in  IkTor ;  stripes 
nie  new  evoilng  aOkB  are  all  of 
yatowsBJI  iiiihMii  As  we  have  Just  said,  stripes  preponderate 
cner  jlrito  maftertoto  and  chedEi^  and  the  habit  or  coat  made 
rfli  wail,  riina  Jk.damaslc,  toapes,  Sidlienne,  or  crepe 
4»  Chans  to  the  fcwattos  »■■■  iliass;  and  it  always  dUfen 
hftmatortotoftoMthedkiit.  Theweastef  ^toeoetorhabit 
to  ^Jag;  ttos  shs  we  are  nanev;  thsie  to  a  tnraed-down 
a^SK.  Itotfeanc  has  t^kefei,  and  thsrs  to  a  teO  at  the 
teak.  smi«i«ertteeHnt  itooeto  nasA  as  wUe  Mababy 
wn«£>iwear:ftaB^Atftptoteia  feoat^aai  bdngtied  at 
thtfh^l^    SMBQMaettoseetomjahatin  IkMt  ef  tteeoat, 

ami  I   I inaewrf  irHiiii   ■   i  tnlfci     Thto  tebit 

V  ef  hsttBH.  while 


White  muslin  dresses,  embroidered  with  colored  wool,  are 
very  fashionable  for  small  dinner  and  evening  parties.  Bed 
embroidery  to  the  most  effective;  and  fichus,  worked  in  the 
same  style,  are  sold  separately,  and  are  worn  with  almost 
every  variety  of  skirt.  They  render  a  plain  ecru  or  alpaca 
drem  quite  effective  with  small  trouble  and  ccet. 

The  mixture  of  gray  and  red  to  much  in  Ihvor.  Bowi 
of  red  ribbon  are  plentifhlly  used  on  gray  djressea,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  made  of  gray  Hodras.  The  two  reds  in 
vogue  are  antique,  or  poppy  red  and  very  dark  Bordeaux ; 
neither  cerise  nor  groseille  to  to  be  seen,  ouve-green  and 
bronze  are  two  very  popular  colors  at  present;  and  when 
two  colon  are  used,  among  the  most  general  are  bronze  and 
cream,  dark-green  and  moss-green,  navy-blue  and  Bordeaux 
red. 

Straw  Boxitrs  are  fk«shened  up,  and  made  to  have  a 
more  fUI-Uke  appearance  by  re-trimming  them  with  dark, 
silk  ribbon,  or  velvet,  and  adding  bunchea  (tf  red  choirics, 
grapes,  or  dark  and  rich-looking  flowers. 

Gold  and  sUver,  as  well  as  silk  and  >roxsted  braids,  are 
popular  for  trimmings;  and  [fringes  of  all  kinds  are  very 
much  in  vogue. 

FxcHvs  AKD  Gapxb  of  all  kinds  are  worn ;  and  it  to  eres 
suggested  that  shawto  wlU  be  in  fhvor  again. 

Mantlzs  axd  JACKXT-BAflQUXS  are  of  all  styles.  Hothiag 
new  has  as  yet  appeared. 


CHILDBXN*8   FASHIONS. 

Fxo.  X.— BoT*s  Suit  kadi  or  Twbxd. — The  skirt  to  kllt- 
plaited,  attached  to  a  long  watotooat,  and  fastened  with  s 
double  row  <^  buttons.  Largo  paletot,  with  marqnlM 
pocketa  and  long  finonts.  A  bow  at  the  back.  Gray  felt  hat 

Fia.  u.— GixL*B  CosTUvx  or  Stbxpkd  anx>  Plaik  Alpaca. 
The  skirt  to  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flonnce  of  the  striped 
material,  and  two  upright  frills.  Princess  tnnic,  long  in 
tcont  and  short  at  the  back ;  it  to  edged  with  a  wide  crow- 
band  and  tassel  fringe.  Faille  bow  at  the  back.  Sleeroi 
trimmed  to  match  the  skirt 

The  hato  aro  of  straw,  one  of  gray,  trimmed  with  dait- 
blue ;  the  other  of  brown,  trimmed  with  a  brown  of  a  much 
darker  shade.  The  bonnet  for  the  little  girl  ii  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  a  small  ostrich  feather,  and  a  knot  of 
blue  velvet  ribbon. 


KOTIOXS. 

M^  Iv  BiMXTma,  fbr  "  Peterson^  Magazine,"  name,  at 
the  top  of  you- letter,  your  postKxfBoe,  county,  and  State.  If 
piiaribUi,  procQie  a  postH>fBoe  <nder  on  Fhltodelphia.  If  a 
poatoOee  order  eannot  be  had,  lite  a  drsft  on  New  York,  or 
riiiledeiphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
ted,  asad  greenbacks  or  notes  of  Kational  banks,  and  re- 
gtofcsryov  letter.  Be  particalar  to  addrea  to  Cbaxles  J. 
Pmnoa,  Ko  906  Chestnut  Street,  PhOadelpfaia. 

J^Penooe  ordering  the  Ifagazine  firom  agents,  ordesl- 
en^  mwit  look  to  them  for  the  supply  of  the  woik.  The 
pUfcjMw  has  no  agent  forwhom  he  to  reqponsibie. 

4^  When  the  direction  of  a  ICagasine  to  to  be  changed, 
aj  at  what  postK>fllce  it  was  reoeived,  as  weU  as  the  one  it 
to  to  be  sent  to  in  Ihtnre. 

4^  OMtifhuton,  who  wirti  to  preserve  their  srtlclee, 
■rast  keep  copies  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  retan 
■smwitpfs  ttiat  we  cannet  use. 

4^  Ko  subscription  received,  at  dub  prices,  for  lesi  thsn 
nyear.  Clnbsubscribersmustbegin  with  either  the  January 
or  tike  July  number. 

49-  Back  nnmben  fi>r  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  nay  be  had 
of  the  principal  agents,  or  of  the  publisher. 


'^  iT  '^     A  "^  !^     L  A  l^,  ^ . 
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OUR     ARM-CHAIE. MOTHBRS'     DEPARTMENT. 


OUR  ARM-CHAIR. 
OvnnoKS  or  •nut  Pbtcs^— The  newspaper  pre«,  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  Btotes,  indorse  the  claim  of  **Pet6i> 
son'*  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  lady's  books,  an  un- 
answerable reason  for  subscribing.  Sayi  the  BnfBklo  (N.  T.) 
Evening  Post:  "No  lady  ought  to  be  without  this  oiaga> 
dne;  the  literary  contents  are  better  than  erer;  and  we 
bad  thought  them  uneqnaled  before.*'  The  Solan  (N.  C.) 
Press  sayv;  "The  liwhion-plates  are  unsurpassed:  an  un- 
riraled  lady's  book;  unquestionably  the  cheapest  and  the 
best"  The  Church  and  School-House  (Philadelphia)  saya: 
*'^e  more  we  examine  it,  the  better  we  are  pleased  witii 
It:  it  is  certainly  superior  to  any  other:  no  lady  can  afford 
to  be  without  it."  The  Fulton  (Mo.)  Telegraph  says: 
"  Erery  lady  diould  hare  this  best  and  cheapest  of  all  the 
magadnes."  The  Demoeratio  BeUefonte  (Pa.)  Watchman 
says:  "Always  the  first  on  our  table,  and  always  the  best.** 
The  Oanastota  (K.  Y.)  Hecald  says:  "  Unquestionably  the 
chei^Mst  and  best  of  its  ckas.'*  The  Tell  GIty  (Ind.)  Oom- 
mexdal  says :  "  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  the 
reading  public,  as  a  magairtne  tiiat  Is  first  in  the  ranks : 
nobody  ought  to  be  without  it"  The  Ballston  8p«  (K.  T.) 
Journal  says:  "la  our  opinion  the  model  raagaalne  of 
America."  The  Olney  (HI.)  News  says:  "Its  mammoUi 
colored  flMhion-platea  are  w<mden  of  beauty."  The  I^n 
(Maas.)  Record  says:  "Grows  better  with  each  sneceeding 
nimiber."  We  have  aooras  of  similar  nottoes,  for  which  we 
seek  room  in  vain. 

AuTUYiaBxims  inserted  in  this  Magadne  at  reasonable 
prices.  "  Peterson"*  has  had,  for  twenty  years,  an  aTerage 
drcttlation,  greater  and  longer  continued  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goea  to  eresy  county,  Tillage,  and  crosa^oads, 
and  is  therefore  the  best  advertidng  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  PnrsBS0H*8MAO^xiirB,  806  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  terms,  efc.,  etc. 

OtxbTwo  Miluom  Lxdixs  have  used  "Laxbi>*8  Blook 
or  Toutb"  during  the  past  twenty  yean  for  beantliying  the 
complexion.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 


MOTHERS*  DEPARTMENT. 

BT  ABEAM.  LtTBOT,  X.  D. 

No.  DC.— AooxoxKn,  Bubhs,  Soaim,  wne. 

Ai  misfortunes  of  this  character  are  frequent  In  every 
nursery  or  household,  mothers  should  be  Informed  as  to 
their  correct  treatment,  or  the  proper  applications  to  be 
made  without  delay  for  the  prompt  mitigation  of  suffering 
in  tholr  little  ones. 

It  is  only  the  slight  accidents  of  this  nature,  however, 
that  the  mother  must  take  the  responsibility  of  treating,  as 
the  more  seTere  lAjnrles  destroy  not  only  the  true  skin,  but 
the  subjacent  textures;  and  unless  great  care  and  circum- 
spection are  employed  while  the  process  of  dcatrlzatlon 
is  slowly  repdrlng  the  loss  of  integuments  or  parts,  great 
deformity  or  incouTenlence  may  result,  especially  when 
the  accident  InTolres  the  neck,  forearm,  or  hand. 

It  Is  well  that  mothers  be  Informed,  and  remember,  too, 
that  extensive  scalds  or  bums  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  or 
head  are  very  apt  to  produce  ooTresponding  inflammation 
of  the  parts  within  or  beneath,  namely,  of  the  bowels, 
lungs,  or  brain ;  and  hence  the  danger  is  of  a  twofold  char- 
acter. 

Every  medical  author,  and  many  practitioners  have  their 
fkvorlte  remedies  for  these  acddents ;  and  as  some  one  of 
them  may  be  found  in  every  household,  it  is  well  to  enu- 
merate them  pretty  extendvely. 


The  slighter  buns  or  tfcalds  may  be  promptly  rcHoved  and 
cured  by  the  instant  appUcatlon  of  oil  or  spirita  of  turpen- 
tine, bathing  the  part  for  a  few  minutes,  suid  srfterwaxd 
confining  to  the  skin  a  linen  rag  thoroug-lily  moistened 
with  the  same  for  an  hour  or  so.  Prompt  relief  In  these 
slight  cases  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  aolutios  of 
sulphate  of  line  (white  vitriol,)  in  the  proportion  of  a  tear 
spoonftil  or  more  to  a  half  pint  of  soft  water,  and  applied 
by  means  of  a  bit  of  white  mndin,  and  kept  constenfly  wet 
for  a  time.  The  burning  wfll  soon  cease,  Oxo  redneoi  be 
removed,  and  a  cure  win  soon  be  effected. 

White  lead  paint,  as  mixed  for  use  in  houee  pointing,  k 
a  ikvorite  remedy  with  Surgeon  Oross,  who  recommends  it 
highly,  to  be  applied  by  means  of  cotton  wool,  or  dothi, 
and  kept  well  saturated  with  it,  without  Temaying  the  flnt 
application.  Equal  success.  In  very  severe  forma  of  buns 
and  scalds,  has  attended  dresdngs  of  simple  linseed  oil,  ap- 
plied in  like  manner,  and  kept  thoroughly  aatorated  with 
the  oil  untn  the  li\Jured  parts  are  healed  and  the  entire  oily 
appliances  are  cast  off  by  dcatrication. 

If  none  of  these  remedial  agents  should  be  sit  hand,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  others,  probably  of  equal  efBcacj, 
namely,  the  thorough  application  of /o«r,  by  means  of  a 
dredging-box,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  in  thickne»; 
or,  what  is  still  better,  if  at  hand,  is  the  flour  of  slippery 
ekn  bark ;  or  cotton  wool  may  be  used  alone ;  lime  water 
and  linseed  oil ;  renewing  either  article.  In  every  case,  with- 
out changing  the  first  dresdngs.  The  dispodtion  that 
mothers,  aunts,  and  nurses  manifest  to  remove  the  drea- 
ings,  to  see  "how  the  bum  is  getting  along,"  is  hii^hly  cul- 
pable, as  every  exposure  of  the  lojured  part  to  the  sir 
causes  high  irritation,  and  very  severe  pain  to  the  little 
sufferer. 

JSQt'  Perfect  exdudon  of  atmospheric  air  is  the  principle  of 
action,  or  treatment;  and  these  various  remedies  have  tlie 
effect  of  relieving  irritation,  affording  present  relief;  sad 
preventing  the  contact  of  air,  which  is  so  very  painfhL 

Pain  accompanying  severe  bums  may  require  the  admis- 
Istration^of  anodynes,  as  paregoric,  to  children,  and  in 
cases  of  temporary  collapse  er  shock,  at  the  time  of  acci- 
dent, that  of  ammonia,  or  brandy  and  hot  spirits  to  tbo 
stomach.  These  remedies,  however,  must  bo  left,  as  iar  as 
posdble,  to  the  order  of  the  family  phydcian.  The  fingexs, 
if  badly  scalded,  must  be  kept  carefhlly  separated,  by  doth 
or  cotton,  as  well  as  extended,  by  means  of  a  splint,  daring 
the  healing  process,  otherwise  adhedons  may  speedily  take 
place  laterally,  in  the  one  case,  and  powerful  contractioo» 
toward  the  palms,  in  the  other,  each  requiring  an  opera- 
tion, ultimately,  to  restore  useiUness  to  the  hand. 

If  these  several  applications,  as  well  as  hints  in  the  maoa; e- 
ment  of  these  accidents,  be  remembered  by  mothers,  they 
will  be  prepared  for  every  emergency,  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  circumstances,  saving  much  suffering  to  thdr  cbO- 
dren,  and  avoid  any  reflections  of  self-censure  for  neglect 
of  duty  toward  them,  at  the  present  or  after  period  of  life. 


^^^*ww»«<^.^.Wx 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 

49*  Bherp  lt«e«tpt  la  (Mi  Oooh-Book  hoi  been  leded  59« 
praeUodl  kouMkmpmr. 

FKBaBavzs. 

Norvumdp  Pippm».—1.  Let  the  pippins  lie  In  cold  water 
for  a  few  hours.  To  each  pound  of  fVuit  use  about  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  stew  tkem  genUy  for  so 
hour  in  a  quart  of  the  water  In  which  they  have  Idn;  b<U 
a  littie  wine,  and  more  sugar  to  taste.  2.  Place  the  pipplnB 
in  a  pan,  with  suifident  cold  water  to  cover  them,  allowiflf 
for  the  expandon,  and  leave  them  In  it  all  night  In  the 
morning  add  sugar  and  doves,  also  wine,  if  desired,  and 
bake  them  for  two  hours  in  a  slow  oven.  They  may  ^ 
•atia  dtbar  cold  or  warm. 
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AffU  Jom.—'Pt^  aed  oon  th«  appi«i»  and  eat  them  In  c 
thin  sUcet;  then  pat  them  Into  a  preaerring^pui,  or  ensr 
meled  MuiceiMUi;  and  to  erecy  pound  of  fruit  >dd  three- 
qoarten  of  a  pound  of  white  •agar,  broken  imall,  and  put 
in,  tied  up  In  A  pleoe  of  ooarae  moalin,  a  fow  clorea,  a  email 
pieoe  of  ginger,  ahd  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  very  thin.  Stir 
with  A  wooden  spoon,  on  a  quiefc  fire,  Ibr  twenty  mlnntee, 
or  longer.  If  the  applee  are  Jnioy  when  mfflciently  boiled, 
the  Jam  will  ding  to  the  ipoon.  Bemofre  the  elores  etc., 
and  put  the  jam  into  Jam-pota,  and  when  quite  cold,  cat 
piocee  of  fbolecap  paper  the  exact  die  of  the  pots ;  dip  them 
in  brandy,  put  one  piece  of  paper  on  each  pot,  and  tie  them 
down  with  thick  paper  or  bladder.  To  be  kept  <n  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

To  Pte»erv0  iVon.— Pwrbol  Iflome  pean  with  the  peel  on. 
Take  them  out  of  the  water,  peel  and  (jnai^r  them,  then 
let  them  lie  twenty46ar  boon  in  large  diahea,  with  pow- 
dered Inmp^n^ur  thickly  eprinkled  orer  them.  Tb  lix 
pounds  of  pears  put  the  same  quantity  of  loaf-eugar,  one 
ounce  of  ginger,  sliced  thin,  the  peel  of  three  lemons,  cut 
into  thin  strips,  and  one  pennyworth  of  oochincaL  Stew 
gently  for  fire  hoars,  and  keep  in  dose-oorered  Jan. 

JiM»aer.— The  pears  should  be  peeled,  sliced,  and  then 
boiled  for  three  bouts  In  a  vexy  little  water,  (only  soffldent 
to  keep  them  from  burning.)  When  half  boiled,  add  sugar 
just  half  the  weight  of  the  pears.  Ilaror  with  lemon-Joiee. 
2.  Make  a  syrup  of  sugar,  then  put  in  the  pears,  peeled 
and  sliced.    Boil  them  like  any  other  preserre. 

AppU  JVeMTM.— Procure  fresh-gnthered,  ilpe  apples,  of  a 
fine  sort;  peel  them,  take  out  the  cores,  and  cat  them  in 
quarters.  Place  them  In  a  preserrlng-pan  with  a  glass  of 
water,  a  little  lemon  or  orange-peel,  and  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fruit  Let  it  boil  thoroughly,  and 
then  put  it  into  preserve  pots. 


Plcklss  should  always  be  done  In  the  Tevy  best  dder  or 
wine  Tinegar,  as  the  chemical  preparations  known  by  the 
name  of  Tinegar  soften  the  pickles,  besides  being  rery  ii^u- 
rtous  to  the  stomach.  Stone  or  glass  Jars  are  the  best  for 
keeping  pickles,  which  should  be  always  completely  cohered 
with  Tinegar.  When  they  are  first  put  into  the  Jars,  they 
require  attention  for  a  day  or  two,  to  keep  them  filled  up, 
as  the  Tinegar  dnks  in  the  jar,  or  is  imbibed  by  the 
pickles. 

PiMed  l^tadm. — Select  ripe  cUng^etone  peadiei.  To  one 
gallon  of  good  Tinegar  add  four  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 
Boil  this  for  a  few  minutes,  and  take  off  any  scum  which 
may  rise.  Bub  the  peachea  with  a  flannel  doth,  to  remoTo 
the  down,  and  stick  a  dore  in  each.  Put  them  In  glass  or 
stone  Jan,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them  boiling  hot. 
When  cold,  ooTer  the  jats,  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
boll  it  as  before;  after  which,  return  it,  boiling,  to  the 
peaches,  which  should  be  careAilly  corered,  and  stored 
away  for  toture  use.  If  your  psyches  are  Tory  hard,  boil 
them  in  water  till  tender,before  you  pickle  them,  and  they 
will  be  fit  for  use  almost  immediately. 

PleUtd  Ibmdtoet.— Take  one  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  prick 
them  with  a  large  needle,  and  lay  them  in  strong  salt  and 
water  eight  days.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  brine,  and 
lay  them  In  Tinegar  and  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Scald  a  doien  small  onlona  In  Tinegar,  and  stand  the  whole 
away  to  get  cold.  Drain  the  tomatoes,  and  add  them  to  the 
cold  onions  and  Tinegar,  with  two  wineglamfrils  of  mustard- 
seed  and  an  ounce  of  dores. 

A  met  QiUdt  PfekU.—Ttke  the  outside  leaTes  off  a  xvd 
cabbage;  cut  In  thin  slices;  place  In  a  Jar;  pour  boiling 
iplced  Tinegar  orer  It  When  cold,  eoTer  tightly.  In  ten 
days  will  be  fit  for  use. 


XmCUXAVZOtn  TABLB  Bscuvta. 
P6tud  BKtterw->Wash  and  weU  beat  the  hotter,  to  fr^  It 
from  any  milky  substance;  then  to  oTory  pound  of  butter 
allow  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  which  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
Put  it  into  a  stone  Jar.  When  it  Is  nearly  ftill,  put  a  soft 
piece  of  muslin  orer,  and  fill  up  the  Jar  with  salt,  which 
can  easily  be  remOTcd  when  the  butter  is  wanted  for  use. 
Tie  paper  orer,  and  keep  It  In  a  cool  place. 

Egg  Bamct. — Boil  half  a  doien  of  e^^  hard.  When  cold, 
remoTe  the  shell,  cut  each  egg  in  haU;  crosswise,  and  each 
half  into  four  quarters.  Put  them  into  one  pint  of  melted 
butter. 

Oeam  Aniee.— Into  a  pint  of  plain  melted  butter,  made 
with  Tery  little  flour,  stir  rather  less  than  a  glU  of  cream, 
beaten  up  with  the  strained  yolk  of  an  egg. 


TABHIOirS  FOB  8BPTEMBSB. 
Txo.  z.— WAUCno-DsBB  OF  Black  8tr.K.— The  OTer-dress 
is  of  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  knife-plaited  mflle, 
headed  by  sereral  rows  of  braid.  Bialdand  buttons  form 
the  trimming  down  the  ftvot,  and  around  the  large,  double 
cape  and  collar.  A  blue  gimp  rosette  and  tassels,  with  rows 
of  braid,  ornament  the  back  of  the  dress.  Chip  hat,  trimmed 
with  blue  flowers  and  black  ostrich  tips. 

Fxo.  n^— Erssmro-Dnns  of  PxA»i/-Gotoun  Silk,  trim- 
med with  three  scarft  of  white  organdy  muslin,  put  on  dia- 
gonally, edged  with  white  laoe,  and  ftstoned  in  place  by 
three  birds.  Plain  oulrass  waist,  low  In  the  neck,  with 
drapery  like  that  on  the  skirt  A  bird  nestles  in  the  hair. 
Fxo.  xa.— Erxmro-Duss  or  Salmon-Pink  Silk,  with  an 
OTsr-dress  of  Tery  thin  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  imita- 
tion Yalendennes  laoe.  The  bows  at  the  side,  and  wide 
sash  at  the  back,  are  of  the  silk.  High,  plain  cuirass  waist 
SleeTes  reaching  to  the  dbow. 

Fia.  IT.— ErxMiKO-DBSfli  or  Dabx-Gkxkh  Teltet  and 
IdOi£i>OKXKif  Daxasx  Silk. — ^The  front  of  the  drees  and 
train  are  of  the  TdTet,  and  the  sides  are  of  damask  silk, 
dr^Md  and  trimmed  with  fringe.  The  bows  on  the  front 
are  of  the  green  silk,  as  well  as  Uie  high  cuirass  waist  Tbo 
sleeres  are  of  TeWet,  with  ruffles  of  the  silk.  White  lace 
fichu,  fostened  In  front  with  a  red  rose. 

Fto.  T.-~Horsn-I>KiBS  of  Black  Yeltet,  with  an  over- 
dress of  ecru  and  black  camers-halr.  The  Tclvet  skirt  has 
one  deep  flounce  gathered  about  half  way  down,  to  form  a 
;  pufll  The  oTOTHiress  Is  foocd  at  the  edge,  and  looped  with 
black  TolTot  Collar  and  cuffii  of  black  Tolrct.  The  dn>sa 
buttons  down  the  bade,  and  has  a  row  of  black  buttons  the 
length  of  the  sleeTes. 

Fio.  Ti.— Walkiko-Dbbh  or  Bsowir  akd  Faw5-Colored 
Srupxn  MoHAin^— The  underskirt  is  trimmed  with  a  knife- 
plaited  ruffle  of  the  material,  headed  by  two  bands  of  brown 
silk.  The  upper^kirt  and  basque  are  trimmed  to  corres- 
pond. Brown  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  brown  silk  and 
tearrossa. 

Fio.  TUw— WiLixiJfo-DsM0  or  Lrairr  Cashmehk  or  Two 
Shades  OF  OmAT.— The  under-sklrt  is  trimmed  with  threo 
rather  narrow  ruffles,  amuBged  with  strings  at  the  back.  Tbo 
upper-skirt  is  quite  long  and  sqpare  on  the  right  side,  whore 
it  opens,  but  is  looped  up  higher  on  the  left  side,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  worsted  fringe  of  the  two  shades  of  gray. 
Basque  waist,  tnmmed  with  a  heary  worsted  cord.  Gray 
straw  bonnet,  with  a  cap-crown  of  silk  of  a  darker  shade, 
and  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  barberries. 

Fio.  TiiL^WALuara-JAoatn  of  Stcel-Okat  Cloth.— 
It  is  trimmed  with  a  erosribaad,  ornamented  with  tweWe 
rows  of  stitching,  worked  on  doth  of  a  slightly  darker 
shade  than  the  Jacket  A  collar,  open  at  the  throat,  is 
trimmed  to  match ;  likewise  the  sleeTos.  The  pocketo  at 
each  side,  and  the  one  placed  ooquettlshly  toward  the  top 
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of  the  left  side,  wre  all  of  dark-gray  cloth,  onuunented  with 
rows  of  ititchlag.  The  Jacket  U  fastened  slighUy  toward 
the  left  side  with  two  buttons,  and  opens  a  UtUe  as  it  de- 
sconds. 

Fxo.  XX. — (LuiKiAos-DKEn  or  Blaok  akd  FAW5-0)i.oaKi> 
FoULABD. — The  uppor-dress  is  a  black  and  fewn-colored 
plaid.  The  under-dress,  the  scarf  drapery  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plaid  dress,  and  the  ends  at  the  back,  are  of  the  fawn 
color,  ffhe  fh>nt  is  ornamented  with  a  Spanish  ball-fMng«. 
The  back,  waist,  sleeres,  etc,  are  trimmed  with  black  velret. 
The  sleeree  are  of  the  fawn  silk.  Fawn-colored  chip  bon- 
net, trimmed  with  black  relret,  and  yellow  chyranthemums. 
GE3fXBAL  Rkmabkb.— We  gire,  this  month,  two  of  the 
newest  style  of  collars  and  under-sleeres,  one  sot  made  with 
broad  hem-stitch,  the  other  with  ruffles  of  narrow  French 
embroidery.  Also  two  fichus;  the  first  is  made  of  black 
crepe  de  Chine,  and  has  a  trimming  of  rich  cream-colored 
lace ;  it  is  slightly  pointed  at  the  back.  The  other  is  of 
white  net,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  blond  lace,  and  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon  to  match  the  color  of  the  dress  with  which 
it  U  worxL  We  gire,  alio,  a  black  TelTet  oi^te,  for  a  young 
girl.  It  has  the  inside  of  the  border  lined  with  rose-colored 
eatio,  and  a  bow  of  the  same  on  the  txooi.  The  strings  and 
bow  at  the  back  are  of  black  satin  ribbon.  The  hat  is  of 
brown  straw,  trimmed  with  a  brown  bird,  and  cream- 
colored  silk. 

The  seaaon  has  not  niffleiently  adTaneed  to  gira  iii  any- 
thing decidedly  new  in  the  make  of  draasos.  Basques  are 
still  worxL  One  of  the  newest  dresses  Just  come  fh>m  Worth 
is  of  the  "  Incroyable**  style.  It  is  a  dress  with  a  tmall 
'*  collet  de  conspirateur,"  a  lon^^waisted  bodice,  with  a  close- 
fitting  skirt,  and  a  narrow  train,  that  can  be  looped  up  and 
made  demi-long  at  pleasure.  The  Incroyable  is  generally 
made  of  striped  silk.  The  collet  de  oonspiFateur  is  often 
composed  of  sereral  capes;  at  other  times  there  Is  one  cape, 
and  that  Is  continued  in  front  as  a  long  ficho. 

Some  few  gay  plaid  or  Scotch  tartan  dresses  hare  made 
their  appearance,  but  they  are  not  much  in  fkror;  stripes 
are  much  more  popular.  The  new  erening  silks  are  all  of 
pale,  soft  colors.  As  we  hare  Just  said,  stripes  preponderate 
orer  plain  materials  and  checks,  and  the  habit  or  coat  made 
of  brocade,  China  silk,  damask,  lampas,  Sidlionne,  or  crepe 
de  Chine  is  the  fitrorite  0Ter4resi;  and  It  always  differs 
in  materiida  firom  the  skirt  The  waist  of  this  coat  or  habit 
is  long;  the  sleeTos  are  narrow;  there  ia  a  turned-down 
collar.  The  front  has  pockets,  and  there  is  a  tail  at  the 
back;  and  OTer  the  ooat  there  Is  a  sash  as  wide  as  a  baby 
would  wear,  forming  flat  plaits  in  fh>nt,  and  being  tied  at 
the  b^.  Sometimes  there  is  a  Jabot  in  f^nt  of  the  coat, 
and  sometimes  a  row  of  old-fhshloned  buttons.  This  habit 
U  at  times  fastened  with  a  straight  xow  of  buttons,  while 
others  open  orer  a  waistcoat  embroidered  all  orer  In  the 
style  of  the  coats  worn  at  the  court  of  YeiaaiUes,  the  foun- 
dation being  a  dull,  dusky  shade,  and  the  embroidery  or 
brocade  showing  the  bright,  brilliant  shades;  a  Jabot  in- 
variably accompanies  the  waistcoat  The  sash  aboTe  the 
coat  is  always  of  a  bright  contrasting  color.  This  style 
U  called  the  "Bevolution  Costume,*'  and  the  head-gear  ac- 
c  )mpanying  it  is  generally  a  hat  with  the  brim  turned  up 
on  one  side,  and  a  feather  escaping  firom  a  large  bow  on  the 
same  side,  then  twisting  round  the  crown.  This  hat  is 
always  black  straw,  likewise  the  feather  in  fhmt  Is  black, 
and  sometimes  a  long  amaion  feather  is  added,  which  fiills 
back  on  the  hair;  beneath  the  feather  there  are  two  sprays 
of  white  Ulac.  When  white  rice  straw  is  used  for  this  style 
of  hat,  the  feather  is  cream,  and  the  bow  is  cream  gauze, 
while  the  flowen  are  roses  du  roi,  which  ar«  rich  red.  This 
b  a  more  dressy  hat  than  the  black  straw  one.  The  new 
tints  require  a  good  deal  of  Judgment  to  harmonize  colon 
and  trimmings  with  them,  so  as  to  gire  the  effect  of  the 
right  ahado  in  the  right  place. 


White  muslin  dresses,  embroidered  with  colored  wool,  mro 
Toiy  fashionable  for  small  dinner  and  evening  parties.  Bed 
embroidery  is  the  most  efTectlTe;  and  ftdras,  worked  in  tbe 
same  style,  are  sold  separately,  and  are  worn  with  almoat 
every  variety  of  skirt  They  render  a  plain  ecni  or  alpaca 
dress  quite  effective  with  araall  trouble  and  cost 

The  mixture  of  gray  and  red  Is  much  in  &vor.  Bows 
of  red  ribbon  are  plentilblly  used  on  gmy  dresses,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  made  of  gray  Madras.  The  two  reda  In 
vogue  are  antique,  or  poppy  red  and  very  dark  Bordeaux ; 
neithor  cerise  nor  groseille  Is  to  be  seen,  uuve-green  and 
bronao  are  two  very  popular  colors  at  present;  and  when 
two  colon  are  used,  among  the  most  general  are  bronze  and 
cream,  dark-greon  and  moss  green,  navy-blue  and  Bordeaux 
red. 

Stkaw  BoKiTRS  are  freshened  up,  and  made  to  have  a 
more  fUl-like  appearance  by  re-trimming  them  with  dark, 
silk  ribbon,  or  velvet,  and  adding  bunches  of  red  cherrioa, 
grapes,  or  dark  and  rich-looking  flowers. 

Gold  axul  silver,  as  well  as  silk  and  foisted  braids,  sa« 
popular  for  trimmings;  axul  Uringea  of  all  kinds  are  very 
much  in  vogue. 

Fichus  aitd  Gafzs  of  all  kinds  are  worn ;  and  it  is  even 
suggested  that  shawls  will  be  in  fkvor  again. 

MAXTUSBAKDjACXxr-BAfQUXi  are  of  all  styles.  Kothins 
new  has  as  yet  appeared. 


GHILBBXN*S   FASHIONS. 

Fxo.  X.— BoT*S  Suxx  MiJ)K  or  Twbxd.— The  skirt  Is  kilt* 
plaited,  attached  to  a  long  waistcoat,  and  iieurtened  with  a 
double  row  of  buttons.  Large  paletot,  with  marquise 
pockets  and  long  fronts.  A  bow  at  the  back.  Gray  felt  hat. 

Fxo.  u.-~Gxbl'b  CoflTTTMB  OF  Stupcx)  Ain>  TiAis  Alpaca. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  of  the  striped 
material,  and  two  upright  frills.  Princess  timlc,  long  in 
firont  and  short  at  the  back ;  it  Is  edged  with  a  wide  croaa- 
band  and  tassel  fringe.  FaiUe  bow  at  the  back.  Sleevoa 
trimmed  to  match  the  skirt 

The  hats  are  of  straw,  one  of  gray,  trimmed  with  dark- 
bine  ;  the  other  of  brown,  trimmed  with  a  brown  of  a  much 
darker  shade.  The  bonnet  for  the  little  girl  is  of  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  a  amall  ostrich  feather,  and  a  knot  of 
blue  velvet  ribboiL 
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"  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  cried  pretty 
Kate  Conway,  jumping  up  from  her  chair.  **  I 
must  go  to  the  post-office,  and  get  my  magazine, 
no  matter  how  hard  it  rains." 

**  But,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  looking  up 
mildly  from  the  slipper  she  was  embroidering, 
**  it  is  coming  down  in  torrents.  You  will  get 
wet  through." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  was  the  energetic  reply, 
"  I  must  have  *  Peterson.'  I  am  dying  to  know 
more  of  the  continued  stories.  Besides,  mamma, 
darling,"  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  still 
beautiful  face,  "  there'll,  no  doubt,  be  some  new 
work-table  patterns ;  and  you  know  how  you 
doat  on  fhcm." 

"Well,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  quite  con- 
ciliated by  the  kiss,  "  put  on  your  thickest  shoes, 
and  wrap  up  well." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Kate  appeared  dressed  in 
a  charming  suit  of  cloth,  trimmed  with  Astracan, 
ft  jaunty  hat  en  costume  on  her  head,  and  her 
chestnut  curls  flying  in  the  wind.  In  a  moment 
more  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  post-office.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  seemed  to 
blow  from  every  quarter  at  once,  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  make  headway  against 
the  storm.  It  took  both  her  hands  to  hold  her 
umbrella,  which,  once  or  twice,  came  near  being 
turned  inside  out.  Kate,  however,  was  no  mere 
carpet  belle,  she  was  as  plucky  as  could  be,  and 
the  struggle  only  heightened  her  color,  and  gave 
new  brilliancy  to  her  eyes. 

She  reached  the  post-office  at  last,  received  her 
magazine,  which  she  thrust  into  her  pocket,  and 
set  out  to  return  home. 

But  she  found  this  no  easy  fAsk.  Once  or 
twice  she  was  almost  blown  from  her  feet.  At 
last,  in  turning  a  comer,  with  head  bent  down, 
and  the  umbrella  held  close  before '  her,  there 
came  a  sudden  cnLsh.  She  heard  a  sound  as  of 
splitting.  Something  unseen  rushed  against  her, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  backward,  if  a  strong 
arm  had  not  caught  her. 
Vol.  LXX.— 17 


The  breath  was  almost  knocked  out  of  Kate, 
but  she  struggled,  instinctively,  to  be  free,  even 
before  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  see  that  she 
was  in  the  arms  of  a  very  handsome  young  man. 

<<  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  stranger,  evidently 
a  gentleman,  releasing  her  instantly. 

But  Kate  was  very  angry.  '*  You  nearly  knock- 
ed me  down,  you  awkward,  rude,"  she  was  going 
to  say  **  booby,"  but  seeing,  by  this  time,  the 
character  of  her  antagonist,  she  stopped,  blush- 
ing vividly. 

"And  you  quite  smashed  my  umbrella  to 
atoms,"  ho  answered,  coolly,  displaying  that 
article,  which  was  ripped  up  its  whole  length. 
"You  came  at  me,  round  the  comer,  like  a 
sizty-mlle-an-hour  express  train." 

"I — I  beg  pardon,"  said  Kate,  abashed,  "I 
didn*t  know " 

"I  don't  think  either  of  us  knew,"  he  said, 
laughingly.  "  We  were  both,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
a  terrible  hurry.  You  ran  the  point  of  your  um- 
brella into  mine,  and  might  have  put  my  eyes 
out  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  umbrella ;  while  I, 
\  not  seeing  you,  ran  you  down.  Cor  which  I  beg 
ten  thousand,  thousand  pardons."  And,  in  spite 
of  the  pouring  rain,  he  took  off  his  hat. 

The  whole  thing  had  become  by  this  time, 
;"too  ridiculous,"  as  Kate  said  afterward;  and 
;  as  his  eye  met  hers,  she  broke  into  irresistible 
laughter. 

"  Well,  good-morning,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  It  seems  we  are  quits."  Then,  with  a  roguish 
sparkle  of  her  eye.  "  Don't  run  against  express 
trains  again." 

"  I  should  have  called  it  a  *  free  lance*  rather," 
he  retorted.  "  It  was  a  thrust  that  would  serve 
at  any  toumay." 

Kate  took  good  care,  when  she  returned  home, 
;^ot  to  jtell  of  her  rencontre,  for  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  laughed  at.  But  when  she  came  to  look 
for  her  *  Peterson,*  lo  I  it  was  gone ;  and  in  the 
dismay  and  disappointment  of  this  discovery, 
she  forgot  everything  else. 
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It  was  half-past  one  o*  clock  in  the  morning — 
a  November  morning  at  that.  My  fire  nearly 
out,  my  lamp  almost  asleep,  and  I  the  most  tired 
beggar  in  London. 

"I  had  been  writing  *  against  time.''  If  a 
kindly  fate  has  left  you  too  ignorant  of  literary 
slang  phrases  to  know  what  that  means,  be  as 
thankful  as  your  nature  will  permit,  and  flo  not 
try  to  find  out  the  signification  of  the  term. 

It  was  half-post  one  o'clock,  as  I  have  said, 
when  I  stopped  writing.  I  shuffled  the  manu- 
script into  a  drawer,  snatched  one  whiff  of  a 
pipe,  and  was  yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  seraph, 
who  whispered,  **  Bed,  and  don't  get  up  till 
noon,"  when  an  unguarded  movement  of  my 
elbow  sent  a  mass  of  papers  careening  down 
upon  the  floor. 

I  stooped  to  pick  them  up,  when  I  discovered 
sundry  letters  which  had  been  brought  in  during 
the  day  by  some  servant,  who,  prompted,  I  trust, 
by  wisdom,  not  by  bitter  experience,  was  wise 
enough  to  lay  them  silently  on  the  table  and  flee. 
I  had  forgotten  the  epistles.  I  dove  into  the 
first  which  met  my  hand.  I  had  no  desire  to  go 
further.  It  was  a  letter  reminding  me  I  had 
promised  an  article  to  my  publisher  the  next  day, 
and  the  story  was  not  even  begun  I 

"In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  quoth 
I,  apostrophising  an  enormous  and  singularly 
wicked-eyed  stuffed  owl,  that  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  book-cose.  I  suppose  you  will  not  believe  it. 
People  always  decline  to  believe  the  truth,  as 
Bismarck  knows  to  his  advantage ;  but  I  reseated 
myself  at  that  blessed  table,  and  determined,  be- 
fore I  left  it,  to  complete  a  story  which  had  long 
before  suggested  itself  to  me,  but  which  my 
natural  modesty  had  hitherto  led  me  to  reject, 
because  the  subject  was  so  pathetic  that  I  feared 
people  might  accuse  me  of  being  imaginative,  or 
a  poet,  or  something  disreputable  of  that  sort 
So,  having  nothing  but  my  character  to  carry  me 
through  the  world,  (and,  Heaven  knows,  I  wish 
I  could  sell  it,  not  to  mention  giving  it  away, 
with  feelings  of  intense  thankfulness,  and  my 
debts  thrown  in,  if  that  item  would  be  any  ob- 
ject to  the  purchaser,)  I  had  "lingered  on  the 
verge"  of  my  great  undertaking.  But  I  deter- 
mined to  go  over  now.  I  seized  an  immaculate 
quire  of  paper ;  I  wrote  the  title  in  painfully 
legible  characters.  I  really  do  believe  that  the 
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most  abandoned  among  the  totally  depraTed 
printers,  who  have  misconstrued,  misinterpreted, 
and  heartlessly  villified  me  during  the  past  ten 
years ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  thing  I  did  not 
mean  to  say,  and  never  did,  could,  or  would 
dream  of  saying,  have  made  me  say  it,  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  twist  that  title  into 
"  something  new  and  strange." 

This  was  the  name — Love  in  Dreamland.  Now, 
I  ask  you,  as  an  unprejudiced  person,  and  one 
in  whom  I  have  great  confidence,  does  it  not 
sound  interesting ?  And  the  heroine's  name  was 
Gwendoline.  8he  possessed  scarlet  hair,  jettj 
eyebrows,  a  cruelly  scornful  mouth,  a  tongue  that 
only  gave  utterance  to  hexameters,  just  like  Mr. 
Longfellow's  heroine;  so  they  must  have  been 
correct  as  well  as  beautiful ;  and  a  form  of  Buch 
willowy  grace,  that  when  she  moved  it  bent  to 
such  a  degree,  that  if  she  hod  owned  a  common- 
place old  aunt,  that  venerable  female  would  cer- 
tainly have  expected  it  to  break,  and  would  have 
always  carried  a  basket  on  her  left  arm  in  order 
to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

This  adorable  young  creature  had  a  lover,  con- 
cerning whose  name  I  was  not  easy  in  my  mind, 
wavering  between  Rudolf o  and  Jeremiah,  be- 
cause a  hero  must  either  go  to  one  extreme  or 
another  in  the  matter  of  a  baptismal  appellation; 
and  she  had  a  history  and  a  mystery  which 
would  convulse  the  world,  and  ruin  the  grand 
families  of  several  counties  if  divulged.  Natu- 
rally, she  was  to  talk  a  great  deal  to  herself, 
prowl  about  the  corridors  of  her  dwelling  at  mid- 
night, tell  her  wrongs,  recount  her  schemes  of 
vengeance,  and  say  "hush"  when  she  found 
somebody  listening,  provided  she  had  talked  her- 
self out  of  breath. 

I  am  as  sure  that  story  would  have  been  sub- 
lime, as  you  are  of  the  commonest  fact  pos- 
sible— save  that  of  knowing  that  your  wife's  mo- 
ther is  a  nuisance — but  it  was  fated  never  to  be 
written. 

I  was  just  warming  myself  by  a  description  of 
Lady  Gwendoline's  vivid  hair,  which  would  have 
put  a  mermaid  to  shame  as  to  its  length,  and 
abashed  an  opera  bouffe  prima  donna  by  its 
color,  when,  bang,  bang,  went  sdbiething  against 
the  window-fVamc. 

I  did  not  stop  to  be  afraid.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  have  been  if  I  had  stopped.     I  hurried 
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to  the  casement,  pushed  aside  the  curtains,  and 
opened  it. 

Immediately  a  heayy  body  fell  haplessly  across 
the  sill. 

"Get  upl''  said  I. 

« I  cant,"  said  the  body,  in  the  meekest  voice. 

*•  What— what  are  you  ?"  cried  I,  at  first  a  little 
Aaky,  of  course  growing  brave  when  I  found  the 
body  inclined  to  show  humility. 

*<I'm  Jem,"  said  the  intruder,  hoarsely. 

He  was  flat  on  his  baok,  head  inside  the  room, 
legs  out ;  helpless  as  a  beetle. 

"You're  what?"  demanded  I. 

**Jcm,"  said  he,  and  sneezed  twenty-seren 
times  without  stopping. 

I  waited,  politely  anxious  not  to  interrupt. 
When  there  was  a  pause,  I  asked, 

**  Have  you  quite  finished  f 

"Don't  mention  it,  sir,"  said  he.  "Fd  haye 
•topped -some  time  ago  if  things  'adn't  gone  con- 
trary with  me." 

"Crosswise,  you  mean,"  said  I,  glancing  at 
his  helpless  condition,  and  chuckling  at  my 
own  wit. 

Jem  scratched  his  head,  and  regarded  me 
donbtfully,  obliged  to  roll  his  eyes  back  to  an 
alarming  extent,  in  order  to  do  so. 

"  I'd  like  to  get  up,"  said  he,  in  a  confidential 
way.    "  The  perlice  are  after  me." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  I.  "  Would  you  like  to  send 
them  any  message?" 

"  It'll  keep,"  returned  Jem,  with  a  humorous 
twitch  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  "  I  say, 
sir,  would  you  mind  helping  me  out  of  this  ?" 

"  I  should  have  to  help  you  in,"  said  I. 

"Anyway  that  you  find  most  convenient,' 
observed  Jem.  "  This  here  is  a  kind  of  a  pres- 
sure on  the  small  of  a  feller's  back." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  do  it,  except  by 
turning  a  summersault,"  I  said. 

"  That  isn'  t  difficult,"  replied  Jem.  "  It  would 
be  a  great  favor,  sir,  if  you  would  kindly  lend 
me  a  hand." 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  through  this 
lower  sphere,  it  has  happened  to  me,  at  one  time 
or  another,  to  lend  almost  everything  I  possessed, 
from  my  shirt-collars  up  to  my  name ;  so  I  lent 
Jem  a  hand,  just  f^om  the  habit  of  lending. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  turned 
he€ls  over  head,  and  came  into  the  oentre  of  the 
room,  upright  and  firm  on  his  pins. 

"  Here  I  am  !"  said  he,  and  shook  himself. 

"I  see  you  are,"  said  I. 

"  And  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  added. 

"  Humph  1"  said  I. 

I  stared  at  Jem,  and  he  stared  at  me.  I  could 
not  tell  what  his  thoughts  were,  but  I  was  mak- 


ing a  rapid  mental  study  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

He  was  six  feet  high,  if  an  inch,  and  broad  in 
proportion.  A  perfect  Hercules,  for  size  and 
strength.  This  colossal  firame  was  surmounted 
by  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  boyish  faces  you 
could  wish  to  see,  especially  when  the  owner  of 
it  banged  into  your  domicile  through  the  win- 
dow, deep  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Jem  btared,  evidently  waiting  for  me  to  take 
the  initiative.  So  I  said,  with  as  careless  an  air 
as  I  could  assume, 

"  What  did  you  think  of  doing  next?" 

"I'm  blowed  if  I  knows,  sir,"  returned  he. 
"  The  bobbies  is  after  me,  for  I  spied  'em.  You 
see,  I'd  gone  to  the  chemist's,  and  one  man's 
work  it  was  to  wake  him  ;  and  I  pulled  the  bell 
;  that  hard,  the  neighbors  must  have  thought  I 
was  fire  or  murder,  for  the  old  'un  (that's  mo- 
ther, you  know)  was  took  sudden  with  her  spoi- 
znms,  and  not  a  drop  of  laudanum  in  the  house, 
which,  she  says  to  me,  *  Jem,'  says  she,  *  I  shall 
die  if  I  don't  get  it.'  So  I  sees  'em  watching  as 
I  goes  in  and  comes  out ;  and  one  says  to  t'other, 
*  I'm  sure  as  that's  the  fellnr.  We'll  see  if  he 
cuts  home.'  So,  with  that,  I  gives  'cm  the  slip, 
and  foots  it  round  the  corner,  up  the  street, 
across  the  square,  along  Bishop's  Road,  and 
turned  down  here  quite  promiscuous,  not  think- 
ing of  you,  sir,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  till  I  eyed 
the  light  in  the  winder,  and  then  it  come  over 
me  in  a  flash,  as  mother  'ad  said  as  you  was  the 
kindest  gentleman  living  ;  and  I  says  to  myself, 
<  Jem,'  says  I,  '  he  'ave  a  'art  in  his  buzsum,  he 
'ave,  and  he  ain't  one  to  'arm  a  poor  chap  by 
telling  the  truth.'  " 

"  Oh  I"  said  I,  rather  pleased  by  the  doubtAil 
compliment.    "  So  your  mother " 

"A  bustin'  with  them  blessed  spazzums  this 
minute!"  broke  in  Jem,  almost  crying,  "and 
me  with  the  laudanum-bottle  in  my  pocket,  broke 
to  flinders,  when  I  fell  over  the  sill." 

"And  so  your  mother  knows  me?" 

"  Bless  you,  why  you're  friends,  that's  what 
you  be!"  cried  Jem.  "She's  Mrs.  Mucker, 
what  does  the  choring,  and  comes  every  Friday 
to  right  you  up  a  bit,  which  well  she  does  her 
work,  as  you  told  her  only  Friday  gone  a  week, 
and  give  her  a  'alf-crown  h extra,  and  s  drop  of 
gin,  which  she  seldom  touches  except  'ot,  and 
on  the  way  to  bed,  for  overtook,  I  never  see  her, 
and  four  small  children,  which  belongld  to  her 
second  'nsband,  and  he  cut  off  to  Haustraly  with 
another  woman,  and  broke  'is  bones  would  be  if 
I  could  catch  him ;  and  nobody  but  me  to  'elp 
the  old  'un  with  them  little  things ;  as  better 
children  never  lived,  and  I  mnnin'  races  agin 
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the  perlice,  which  I  never  'ad  cause  to  fear,  but 
carriei  mj  'ead  on  my  shoulders  as  a  Briton 
ought,  and  never  said  '  by  your  leave'  a  passin." 

"So  you  are  Mrs.  Mucher's  Jem,"  said  I. 
'*Now,  what  is  it  you  haye  been  doing?  I 
thought  you  were  the  quietest,  best  disposed  lad 
living.     Come,  out  with  it  I" 

*♦  Well,  eir/'  said  Jem,  suddenly  dropping  his 
voice,  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  speaking  very 
slowly,  '*  Tm  afraid  ifs  an  unconunon  bad  look- 
out— what  they  call  reduction,  you  see — a — a 
young  woman,  you  know — runned  off,  you  under-  ; 
stand."  ^ 

<<  Do  you  mean  abduction  ?  Did  you  carry  her 
away?" 

**  You  see,  she  wrote  us  as  she  couldn't  stand 
it  no  longer,  so  awful  was  she  treated,  and  I 
went  down  to  Surrey  myself,  and  helped  her  off, 
fh>m  her  not  being  used  to  journeys.  Her  step- 
father is  a  sort  of  connection  of  my  mother's, 
and  well  I'd  knowed  her,  when  I  lived  down 
there  onct  for  a  year ;  and  he  that  violent,  he 
pulled  her  here  and  there  by  the"airs  of  the  'ead, 
when  she  up  and  told  him  she  wouldn't  marry  Jo 
Wiggles,"  explained  Jem,  all  in  a  breath. 

<<But  I  don't  see  in  all  this  any  reason  why 
you  should  suppose  the  police  have  been  set  on 
your  track,"  said  I. 

"  For  reduction,  sir,"  persisted  Jem.  •*  I  heerd  | 
afl  old  Clumber  had  made  his  threats." 

"  Has  the  girl  been  in  your  mother's  house  i 
long?" 

"  A  matter  of  a  fortnight." 

**  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  you  mean  to  marry 
her,  Jem." 

Jem  scratched  his  head. 

"There's  the  difficulty,"  said  Jem.  "I  am 
married  already." 

"The  deuce  you  are  I     Where  is  your  wife?'' 

"  In  the  house,  with  the  old  'un,"  said  Jem, 
with  an  astonished  look,  as  if  he  found  me  very 
dull. 

"And  what  does  she  say  to  this  business  ?" 

"She  cries,  and  takes  on,  you  see,  for  fear  I 
should  get  myself  into  trouble." 

"  Well,  Jem,  I  really  cannot  understand  the 
business,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help 
you." 

"  Can't  you,  sir?  It's  only  to  let  me  wait  here 
till  I've  dodged  the  perlice.  I  want  to  get  back, 
else  they'll  be  in  a  taking." 

I  stepped  out  into  the  little  garden,  and  looked 
ap  and  down  the  street.  There  was  nobody  in 
sight  except  the  policeman  belonging  to  our  dis- 
trict. He  passed  while  I  stood  there,  and  bade 
me  a  civil  good-night  He  was  used  to  seeing 
mo  up  at  all  hours. 


It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  on  amicable  tens  a 
with  the  policeman  of  your  district,  especially  if 
you  have  a  habit  of  returning  home  often  at  tho9o 
small  hours  when  the  gas- lamps  show  an  insane 
tendency  to  chase  you  round  comers,  and  ike 
key-hole  of  the  outer  door  has  a  trick  of  disap- 
pearing.   I  remember,  ages  ago,  a  friend  of  mine 
used,   one  might  say,  to  own  a  policeman,   so 
devoted  was  the  worthy  creature.     When,    late 
at  night,  the  paving-stones  displayed  a  diaboUcal 
desire  to  bump  that  young  gentleman's  head, 
this  model  policeman  would  institute  a  search 
for  his  charge's  pass-key,  open  the  hou<*e~door, 
and  stand  him  up  against  the  wall  like  an  ill- 
made  bundle.     I  remember,  on  one  occasion — 
the  history  of  my  friend  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  narrative,  but  having  begun  to  give  you  a 
slight  skct'ch   of  his  memoirs,  I   may  as    well 
finish — this  youth,  late  in  the  evening,  took  the 
street-cars  to  go  home,  and   he   rode -fourteen 
times   from   Forty-second   street   to    the    Aster 
House  and   back,  because  his  own  street  had 
vanished.     It  returned  at  last,  and  ho  got  out, 
but  his  house  was  gone.     He  rang  at  every  door* 
bell  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tho  way,  and  asked 
at  each  if  John  Wheaten  lived  there.     His  name 
was  not  John  Wheaton,  but  ho  thought  if  he  em- 
ployed his  rightful  cognomen,  somebody  might 
suspect  him  of  intoxication ;  and  he  was  only 
forgetful.     Finally  he  grew  so  agitated,  that  the 
horrible  idea  seized  him  that  he  might  be  John 
Wheaton,  whoever  he  was,  and  in  that  case  he 
was  entertaining  a  stranger;   and  the  thought 
overcame  him  so,  that  he  sat  down  on  a  curb- 
stone and  wept  bitterly.    And  then  along  trotted 
that  seraphic  policeman,  and  said, 

"  Now,  what  the  dickens  are  you  doing  there?" 

And  my  friend  said  he  was  crying  because  he 
was  a  stranger  to  himself,  by  name  John  Whea- 
ton. 

"  Which  it  ain't,"  said  the  policeman. 

"Then  I'm  lost,"  replied  the  low^pirited 
youth,  "and  I've  no  name  at  all,  and  I  wish 
you  would  arrest  me." 

The  policeman  did  not  comply  with  this  judi- 
cious request,  hut  he  must  have  been  true  to  tho 
duty  he  had  months  before  taken  upon  himself, 
for  the  next  morning,  as  Bridget  came  down 
stairs  to  open  tho  house,  sho  found  the  hope  of 
the  family  lying  on  tho  floor  with  his  head  un- 
der the  hall-table ;  and  when  she  woke  him  he 
observed  mildly  that  he  had  just  stepped  into 
the  dining-room  to  wind  his  watch,  and  that  if 
she  stopped  out  so  late  again,  and  walked  homo 
without  her  boots  on,  ho  should  feci  it  his  duty 
to  inform  her  mistress,  though,  for  this  time,  she 
I  could  go  scot-free  upon  condition  that  sho  would 
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take  her  oath  the  Wandering  Jew  was  not  her 
cousin,  and  would  sign  the  temperance  pledge 
as  soon  as  it  was  daylight. 

But  to  return  to  Jem.  I  went  hack  in-doors, 
and  told  him  I  thought  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  make  his  .way  home ;  his  women-kind 
would  certainly  be  frightened  half  to  death  by 
his  absence,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  funo- 
tionaries  of  the  law  wishing  to  trouble  him.  I 
gave  him  some  laudanum  for  his  mother,  and  a 
glass  of  spirits  to  reviye  his  own  spirits,  and 
walked  home  with  him  myself — not  out  of  kind- 
ness, for  I  am  not  much  given  to  sympathy — 
from  simple  curiosity  to  see  how  he  would  be- 
have  in  case  he  were  arrested.  But  nothing 
whatever  happened ;  I  left  Jem  at  his  own  door, 
and  sauntered  home,  rather  disgusted  at  having 
witnessed  neither  farce  or  melodrama. 

The  next  morning,  however,  I  received  the 
following  note,  delivered  by,  I  am  sure,  the  dii^ 
tiest  boy  in  London. 

*'  Humbug,  sur,"  (at  least  I  read  it  so  at  first, 
but  reflection  convinced  me  that  Jem  had  meant 
to  write  honored,)  *'i  am  arest  as  i  were  leaving 
the  houses  the  old  'un  doesn't  no  nothin'  nor  yet 
little  *un,  and  it  isn't  reexon  to  trouble  yu  to 
brake  it  nor  yet  to  look  me  npp,  so  no  more 
from  your  graitful  jem  mucher,  which  i  be." 

I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Judge 
under  whose  jurisdiction  Jem  wouli  come;  and 
as  I  have  a  decided  weakness  for  police  courts, 
low  society,  and  meddling  with  what  is  none  of 
my  business,  I  quoted  my  favorite  proverb  where- 
with I  have  headed  this  chronicle,  sent  the  dirty 
boy  for  a  Hansom  cab,  and  set  off,  knowing  that 
I  should  be  in  time  to  catch  **  his  worship"  be- 
fore he  went  into  court. 

During  our  walk  to  his  home  on  the  preyiotts 
night,  Jem  had  given  me  so  many  more  details 
of  the  way  in  which  the  poor  girl  had  been 
treated  by  her  brutal  Btep-&ther,  that  I  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  settle 
the  whole  affair  by  a  judicious  frightening  of  the 
old  man. 

I  did  see  the  judge,  and  got  well  laughed  at 
and  abused  for  my  pains  *,  but  as  he  was  celebrated 
for  being  so  soft-hearted,  that  he  was  no  more 
fit  for  his  position  than  a  poet  would  have  been, 
I  felt  confident  he  would  not  forget  all  I  had  re- 
lated to  him  in  Jem's  favor.  I  tried  also  to  find 
the  step-father,  but  he  had  not  yet  appeared,  so 
T  was  forced  to  let  matters  take  their  course. 
My  old  acquaintance,  the  door-keeper,  showed 
me  into  the  row  of  seats  reserved  for  barristers 
and  privileged  visitors,  and  I  sat  down  to  wait 
till  Jem's  case  should  have  it«  turn. 

It  was  a  Monday  morning,  and  there  is  no 


spectacle  so  irresistibly  comical  and  so  dismally 
pathetic  as  a  Iiondon  police-court  on  that  day. 
This  special  Monday  there  was  a  larger  number 
<*  brought  up  for  judgment"  than  usual,  and  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  friends,  the  space  was 
thronged. 

Good  two  hours  passed  before  Jem's  case  was 
reached.  He  came  in  under  the  charge  of  the 
constable,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  dock,  looking 
very  white  and  nervous,  but  so  notable  a  con- 
trast to  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cleanliness,  and  a  decent,  respectable  ap- 
pearance, not  to  mention  his  handsome  face, 
that  I  knew  the  sympathies  of  that  soft-hearted 
old  goose  of  a  Judge  would  be  on  his  side. 

<*  Now,  Mr.  Constable,  what  case  is  this  ?"  de- 
manded his  worship,  peering  at  his  papers,  or 
pretending  to,  for  I  saw  that  in  reality  he  was 
watching  Jem. 

The  policeman  explained,  in  a  very  husky 
voice.  During  the  silence  which  ensued,  Jem 
cast  a  rueful  glance  toward  me,  and  I  distinctly 
heard  him  mutter, 

**  I  knowed  they  make  it  out  redaction." 

A  knot  of  solicitors  seated  within  the  bar 
awaiting  some  business  or  other,  heard  too,  and 
so  did  the  Judge,  and  everybody  laughed. 

Whereat  poor  Jem  groaned. 

*'  Who  appears  against  this  man  7"  asked  his 
worship. 

"  The  girl's  step-&ther,  your  worship." 

'*  Then  let  us  hear  what  the  girl's  step-fiither 
has  to  say  about  the  matter,"  returned  the  judge. 

To  the  right  of  the  bench  was  a  machine  that 
resembled  an  old-fiishioned  cupboard  more  than 
anything  else,  only  that  it  was  open  in  front. 
This  was  the  witness-box.  The  contrivance  had 
a  door  at  the  back  which  opened  with  a  snap, 
and  shut  with  a  grunt.  It  opened  now,  and  a 
hard-faced  man  of  about  fifty  entered,  decently 
dressed,  looking  like  one  of  the  poorer  class  of 
English  farmers.  He  kissed  the  Testament  with 
a  smack,  darted  a  revengeful  glance  at  Jem, 
(who,  I  could  see,  had  great  diflScnlty  to  keep 
from  shaking  his  fist  at  him,)  then  looked  at  the 
Judge  with  a  hypocritical,  sanctimonious  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  of  itself  would  have 
convinced  me  that  he  was  an  out-and-out  old 
rascal,  who  deserved  to  be  hanged  without  bene- 
fit of  jury  or  clergy. 

'<  Now  tell  us  about  this  little  difficulty,  wit- 
ness," said  the  Judge. 

**  Yes,  your  worship,  that's  all  one  as  what  I 
come  up  for,"  returned  the  man,  pulling  the 
iron-gray  hair  that  hung  over  his  forehead. 
"  You  see,  your  worship,  Jenny  Bay,  she's  my 
step-daughter,  with  her  poor,  dear  mother  up 
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among  the  seiaphers,  and  she  left  to  my  charge, 
and,  as  a  body  may  say,  I  hare  earned  her  in 

my  bosom " 

"  We  don't  care  anything  about  yo-#.r  bosom, 
witness  "  said  the  Judge. 

«•  It  was,  as  you  might  say,  a  figger  of  speech, 
your  worship,*'  explained  the  man,  with  another 
tug  at  his  forelock. 

"  We  don't  want  any  figures  of  speech  here, 
witness.  We  want  a  plain  statement  of  facts,'* 
said  the  Judge,  in  as  stem  a  voice  as  he  could 
assume. 

The  man,  a  good  deal  ftightened  before  by  the 
position  in  which  he  found  himself,  was  now 
much  confused,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Judge  had 
several  times  bidden  him  go  on  and  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  way,  that  he  found  voice  to  proceed.  ; 
Not  only  did  he  accuse  Jem  of  having  in« 
veigled  the  girl  from  her  home,  but  she  had 
taken  with  her  certain  articles  and  papers  which, 
he  said,  were  his  personal  property,  and  these 
were  in  Jem's  possession. 

<<  Hem  r'  said  the  Judge,  when  he  had  finished. 
"  As  you  state  the  case,  the  matter  does  not  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court.  However, 
we  may  as  well  inquire  a  little  further.  Have 
you  any  other  witnesses  to  summon  7" 

Mr.  Clumber  had,  and  he  gave  place  to  Amelia 
Crummy,  his  servant,  who  corroborated  his  state- 
ments. Jem  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
excited.  Suddenly  he  banged  his  fist  down  on 
the  railing,  and  roared, 

"  Ask  her  about  his  hauling  the  poor  gal  by 
the  'airs  of  her  'ead.  Only  ask  'im  that  I" 
"Silence  I"  thundered  the  constables. 
"  There  will  be  an  opportunity  presently  for 
you  to  speak,  prisoner,"  said  the  Judge.  **  How- 
ever, the  question  seems  a  sensible  one.  Mrs. 
Crummy,  tell  us  what  you  know  about  that  little 
family  diflBoulty." 

Mrs.  Crummy  was  disinclined  so  to  do,  and 
seemed  to  have  slight  memory  of  any  such  oc- 
currenoe,  but  a  few  stem  words  firom  the  Judge 
brought  back  her  recollection,  and,  amid  bitter 
weeping,  she  confessed  to  having  seen  an  un- 
pleasant ceremony  of  that  nature  performed. 
«  More  than  once?"  asked  the  Judge. 
Mrs.  Cmmmy,  in  a  low  voice,  admitted  that 
it  had  happened  more  than  once. 

"  Three  times,  perhaps?"  suggested  the  Judge, 
persuasively. 

**  Four  I"  exclaimed  the  witness,  with  unex- 
pected energy. 

"  You  can  go  down,"  said  the  Judge.  "  Now, 
constable,  we  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Clumber 
again."  When  the  man  re-appeared,  the  Judge 
looked  at  Jem.  *<  Prisoner,  what  have  you  to  say  7" 


Jem  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  he  was  in  a 
state  of  such  excitement  that  he  said  it  in  a 
broken  fashion,  though  he  certainly  did  make 
out  the  step-father  as  abandoned  an  old  brute  as 
one  could  desire. 

"  Have  you  any  witnesses,  prisoner?"  asked 
the  Judge. 

**  Plenty  I"  shouted  Jem.  "  Why,  the  wliolo 
neighbor' ood  knows  what  a  life  he  led  her. 

**  But  you  haven't  the  whole  neighborliood 
here,  I  am  afVaid." 
Jem  had  nobody. 

"You  see,  I  ain't  *ad  no  chance,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"  Witness,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  cannot  go  on 
with  this  case.  I  can  only  send  you  to  another 
court.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  word  of  ad- 
vice. It  would  be  the  wisest  plan  for  you,  and 
this  young  man,  and  your  step-daughter  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  among  yourselves.  One  thing 
ia  certain,  f^om  the  evidence  of  your  own  'wit- 
ness, you  have  behaved  very  little  like  a  father 
to  the  poor  girl,  and  whatever  you  can  prove 
against  the  prisoner,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
an  action  for  cruel  treatment  brought  against 
you." 

"  Your  worship,"  said  Clumber,  "  I  hope  I 
knows  my  duty,  and  my  duty  is  to  punish  Jem 
Mucker.  As  for  my  Jenny,  it  may  have  hap- 
pened that  I  urged  her  a  little  harsh  sometimes, 
for  our  Jenny  was  heady  and  sot  from  a  child, 
and  once,  as  far  back  as  when  she  had  to  have 

one  of  her  first  teeth  drewed " 

**  That  will  do  I"  intermpted  the  Judge.  "  Con- 
stable, we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this 
case  here.     Remove  the  prisoner. 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  a  woman's 
voice  rose  in  a  dolorous  shriek,  and  another 
feminine  voice,  moaned, 

"  Only  let  me  speak  for  him.  He's  as  good  a 
boy  as  ever  lived.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I'm  his 
mother  1" 

"What's  bU  this?"  demanded  the  Judge. 
"Please  your  worship,"   explained  the  con- 
stable, "  it's  the  girl  herself,   and   the   chap's 
mother." 

"  We  want  to  be  summonsded  I"  groaned  the 
old  woman.  "  Oh,  dontie  take  my  Jem  to  prison, 
dontie  i  Here's  Jennie,  she'll  speak  it  right  out. 
We  ain't  a  going  to  keep  it  back  no  more." 
"  Shut  up,  mother  I"  roared  Jem. 
The  constable  managed  to  restore  silence  after 
a  little. 

"  Let  the  girl  come  into  the  witness-box,"  said 
the  Judge ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  prettiest, 
most  horribly-frightened  young  creature  that  ever 
I  set  eyes  on  was  gently  pushed  into  the  box  by 
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the  constable,  clinging  fast  to  the  hand  of  a  little, 
old  woman,  in  an  ancient  black  bonnet,  and  cry- 
ing, 

**  Oh,  don't,  let  me  go !    Don't,  let  me  go  1" 

**  Let  her  friend  stand  in  the  door,  constable," 
said  the  Judge.  '*  Now,  my  girl,  tell  me  what 
it  is  you  want  to  say.  You  are  not  a  witness, 
but  I  mean  to  listen  to  you." 

"  It's  about  Jem,  I  want  to  UU.     I "    She 

broke  off,  her  great  blue  eyes  wild  with  fright^ 
seeking  Jem's  face,  and  Jem  was  making  her 
furious  signs  to  be  silent.  "  I  will  teU,  JemT* 
she  shrieked.  "  Oh,  please,  sir,  if  anybody  goes 
to  jail  it  ought  to  be  me  I  And  I  never  stole-^ 
the  papers  was  my  father's  letters,  and  Mr. 
Clumber  had  mother's  money,  and " 

**  TeU  t'other,"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  in 
a  loud  whisper. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  and  I  ain't  to  go  back.  I'd 
rather  go  to  prison,  or  be  sent  to  Australy. 
Please  to  let  Jem  and  me  go  to  Australy.  I'm 
his  own  hkwful  wife,  sir.  We  was  married  four 
days  ago." 

She  threw  her  checked  apron  OTer  her  head, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Jem  sank 
back  in  his  seat,  a  picture  of  despair.      , 

«<  You  are  his  wife?"  cried  the  Judge.  «Why 
didn't  you  say  so  in  the  beginning,  you  Jem?" 

The  little  old  woman  thrust  her  head  forward, 
and  moaned, 

**  Please,  sir,  that  was  what  Jem  wouldn't  lei 
us  tell.  He  said  then  tiiat  there  Gumber  could 
worrit  her;  and  he'd  go  to  jail,  and  stop  there 
sooner." 

"  How  old  is  she?"  asked  the  Jud^. 

"Eighteen  last  Michaelmas,"  sobbed  the  old 
woman. 

"  Oh,  constable,  send  these  people  away  I"  said 
the  Judge,  laughing.  "My  girl,  nobody  can 
touch  you  or  your  husband.     Understand  that !" 

"  Drat  my  bones  1"  muttered  Jem. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Clumber,  if  you  wish  to  bring  an 
action  against  him  for  ill  treatment,  you  can. 
Now,  go  home  and  show  yourself  a  good  little 


wife,  and  I  hope  you  have  got  a  good  hus- 
band." 

The  poor  girl  sank  back  fainting,  and  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  old  woman.  The  constable 
moved  aside  for  Jem  to  pass.  Jem  only  made 
two  bounds  to  the  door. 

I  went  out  into  the  passage,  and  round  to  the 
room  where  the  three  were  sitting.  Jenny  had 
come  to  her  senses,  and  was  lying  in  Jem's  arms, 
and  tlie  little  old  woman  was  on  her  knees  be- 
fore them,  crying  like  a  baby,  and  wiping  her 
eyes  with  the  end  of  her  shawl. 

"Jem,"  said  I,  "yon  certainly  are  the  most 
tremendous  fool  in  London  I  Why,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  did  you  not  tcU  me  last  night 
that  you  were  manied  to  Jenny  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  sb,"  said  Jem,  "  there  was 
that  case  in  the  paper  about  the  gal  who  runned 

off,  and  she  was  a — a  ward  of— of What's 

tiie  name,  mother?" 

"Oh,  don't  ask  me,  Jem!  Only  let's  get 
away." 

"  Chancery  ?"  I  suggested. 

"That's it,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  Jenny, 
you  confounded  idiot  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  she's  an  orpheling,  too." 

"  And  you  thought  all  orphans  were  wards  in 
Chancery?" 

"Which  I  did,  and  that  case  in  the  paper; 
and  then  there  was  another  in  the  Bouted  Rascal 
of  Bosemary,  which  went  through  twenty-four 
numbers  of  the  Family  'Erald." 

"Jem,"  said  I,  "you  let  newspapers  and 
serial  novels  alone,  and  stick  to  your  work. 
Look  up,  Jenny  I  Upon  my  word,  you're  the 
prettiest  girl  I've  seen  in  a  twelvemonth  I  1 
suppose  Jem  wouldn't  let  you  give  me  a  kiss?" 

"Indeed,  he  shall,  and  welcome,"  cried  the 
old  woman;  and  Jenny  did.  The  old  mother 
followed  suit,  which  was  more  than  I  bargained 
for.  So  I  kissed  Jenny  again,  to  console  me, 
and  the  three  went  away,  the  happiest  trio  in 
all  London. 
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Oh,  let  me  look  within  thy  ftiee, 

And  read  the  wttehlng  etoiy. 
That  in  thy  heart  I  have  a  plaee. 

And  mine's  enough  of  glory ; 
For,  oh,  it  has  been  dark  and  drear. 

Upon  this  earth  of  sorrow; 
Bvt  this  will  make  the  sky  so  clear, 

WiU  bring  a  C«lrer  morrow. 


Sweet  Joy  is  beckoning  to  me  now, 

To  enter  in  her  portal. 
That  I  may  to  her  beanty  bow. 

And  deem  her  reign  immortaL 
And  still  Fm  gasing  in  thy  fkce, 

Tot  I  hare  read  the  story, 
That  in  thy  heart  I  have  a  place 

And  mine's  enongb  of  glory  I 
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«•  Oh,  Uncle  1     Don't  I    DonH  I' ' 
And  OS  a  white  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm, 
the  angry  man  turned,  and  the  stout  stick  he 
held  was  lowered  like  the  sceptre  of  Ahasuenis 
before  the  pleading  Esther. 

"  Don't  strike  him  again,  Uncle  I  He  is  sorry 
he  did  wrong.  I  know  he  is.  Tou  are  sorry, 
aren't  you,  Johnny?" 

"  Yes,  awful  sorry !  He  is  so  sorry,  he'll  do  it 
right  over  again  the  first  chance  he  gets." 

"Oh,  no,  he  won't.  You  are  sorry,  aren't 
you,  Johnny?" 

"There,  Mabel,  yon  can  see  how  sorry  he  is. 
He  won't  answer  a  civil  question.  Of  all  the 
obstinate,  self-willed,  yicious  boys  I  ever  see,  he 
is  the  upshot  and  cap-sheaf." 

"But  forgive  him  this  once.  Uncle,  for  my 
sake.  You  know  this  is  my  last  day  here,  and  I 
would  love  to  think  how  good  you  were,  dear 
Uncle  Ben." 

"  You  would  love  to  think  what  a  soft-headed 
old  simpleton  I  am.  But  there  hain't  no  use 
a  standin'  out  with  you.  ,You  will  have  your 
own  way.  This  is  a  little  hand,"  taking  the 
delicate  white  hand  in  his  great  brown  ones. 
"  This  is  a  little  mite  of  a  hand,  but  it  pulls  the 
reins  over  your  old  uncle  stronger  than  a  giant's 
could." 

Then,  addressing  the  ragged,  sullen-looking 
culprit,  a  boy  of  seventeen  years,  he  said, 

"  You  can  just  clear  out,  you  John,  for  this 
time.  But  remember,  when  you  cut  up  again  in 
that  manner,  you  will  catch  it,  that  is  all." 

The  boy  "  cleared  out,"  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
stood  leaning  up  againt  the  fence ;  and  Mabel, 
putting  her  arm  in  her  uncle's,  walked  back  to 
the  farm-house. 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  him,  Uncle.  He  is  so 
lonely  and  unhappy,  and — and  wicked.  Can  there 
nothing  be  done  to  reform  him — make  him 
better?" 

"  Bless  your  sweet  heart  I  hain't  I  done  every- 
thing under  the  sun  since  I  took  him  from  the 
poor-house?  I  have  whipped  him,  and  I  have 
tied  him  up,  and  I  have  half-starved  him,  and  I 
don't  see  as  it  has  done  a  bit  of  good.  He  comes 
of  a  bad  breed,  0  thieving,  miserable  lot,  and  I 
am  afVaid  he  will  swing.  But  I  don't  know  as  I 
will  be  to  blame." 
If  Mabel  thought,  in  her  heart,  that  perhaps 
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:  kindness  would  do  more  toward  amending  him, 
than  such  extreme  measures,  she  did  not  say  so ; 
and  her  uncle  went  on, 

"I  must  say,  though,  that  since  you  have 
been  here  he  has  been  better.  As  bad  as  ho  is 
now,  he  was  ten  times  uglier  before  you  came. 
He  has  acted  better  this  summer  than  he  ever 
did  before  since  I  knew  him.  You  know  that 
day,  the  first  week  you  come  here,  that  he  got 
mad,  and  struck  your  pony,  so  it  kicked  him,  and 
cut  his  head  open.  You  remember  you  done  it 
up  for  him  with  your  handkerchief,  and  spoke 
to  him  kinder  gentle  like.  Well,  you  ought  to 
see  the  care  he  has  took  of  that  pony  since  that ; 
and  I  guess  he  would  let  him  kick  his  head  o0 
before  he  would  strike  him.  But  then  he  has 
only  kept  back  a  little.  He  has  got  the  Old 
Harry  in  him,  and  it  will  have  to  come  out" 
And  wjth  another  melancholy  prediction,  that 
"  he  was  afraid  he  would  swing,"  the  hale  old 
gentleman  and  the  lovely-faced  maiden  entered 
the  old  farm-house,  and  the  suUen-faced,  ragged 
boy  looked  up,  as  the  door  closed  on  them,  as  an 
unhappy  wretch  might,  who  had  seen  an  angel, 
and  then  lost  the  sweet  vision  forever. 

Five  years  have  passed  away.  Five  gracious 
years  they  have  been  to  Mabel.  They  have 
deepened  her  beauty,  stored  her  mind  with  gems 
of  knowledge,  and,  to  judge  of  her  fiice,  as  she 
sits  by  the  shade  lamp  reading  a  letter,  the  years 
have  given  her  something  sweeter,  something 
dearer.  We  will  look  over  her  shoulder  while 
she  reads. 

"  I  am  counting  the  days,  love,  till  yon  return 
home.  The  tenth  of  October  will  not  be  autumn ; 
it  will  be  summer;  for  you  took  my  summer 
with  you,  my  darling,  and  it  will  return  with 
you. 

"  I  go  and  see  your  father  and  mother  evexy 
few  days.  I  try  to  give  them  the  poor  consola- 
tion of  my  society,  as  if  I  could  atone  for  the 
lack  of  your  bright  presence.  But  only  two 
weeks,  my  own,  and  then  you  will  be  with  us 
again.  Your  mother  was  telling  me,  last  night, 
of  a  dream  she  had  about  you,  that  was  worry- 
ing her.  She  fkncied  some  danger  was  menacing 
you.  But  I  laughed  at  her  fears.  You  are  so 
different  from  every  other  woman,  so  pure,  so 
good,  so  beaatiftil  1  I  know  angels  watoh  over 
my  darling.    I  trust  her  in  their  oare." 
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She  turns  the  page,  and  reads  on — three  more 
pages,  at  least,  of  just  such  fond,  loving  words. 
No  wonder  there  is  a  happy  smile  on  her  face,  as 
she  lays  the  letter  down  at  last,  murmuring, 
<<  Dear  Charley  !**  and  turns  to  the  mirror,  brush- 
ing out  her  long,  wavy  hair.  A  sweet  fece 
smiled  back  at  her,  Aramed  in  the  quaint  oval 
frame  of  the  mirror.  Yes,  a  sweet  face  and  a 
happy  heart  the  maiden  Mabel  possessed. 

An  only  child,  petted,  but  not  spoiled  by  Iot- 
ing  but  judicious  parents;  a  home  of  luxury, 
where  OTory  wish  had  been  gratified,  she  looked 
back  for  the  eighteen  years  of  her  life  upon  a 
sunny  pathway.  And  if  she  looked  forward  into 
the  future,  it  looked  still  more  beautiful  and 
blessed  to  her;  for  was  it  not  to  be  shared 
with  Charley?  That  was  enough  to  make  her 
bliss.  And  while  she  and  Charley  loyed  each 
other  so  deyotedly,  so  entirely,  there  had  been 
none  of  the  prosy  objections  by  the  elders  that 
true  love  has  so  often  to  encounter.  No,  they 
were  engaged  with  the  full  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  elders  of  both  families,  and  were 
to  be  married  next  Christmas,  God  willing,  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year,  the  same  hour  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  same  church  where  her  Ikther 
and  mother  had  been  married  twenty-five  years 
before. 

She  is  spending  a  few  weeks  now  at  the  coun- 
try-seat of  a  relatire  of  her  mother's,  a  rich 
widow.  It  is  a  large,  old-fashioned  building, 
standing  far  back  firom  the  highway,  remote 
from  all  other  habitations. 

To-night  it  is  more  desolate  than  usual,  for 
her  hostess,  being  indisposed,  has  retired  to  her 
own  room,  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  mansion. 
And  the  younger  servants  have  all  gained  per- 
mission to  attend  a  merry-making  at  the  village, 
three  miles  away.  There  is  no  one  left  but  the 
deaf  old  gardener,  and  he  was  a-bed  and  asleep 
a  good  two  hours  ago, 

But  Mabel  is  not  afraid.  Oh,  no.  Why  should 
she  be  7  And  if  she  misses  her  smart  waiting- 
maid,  it  is  only  fh>m  a  lack  of  her  assistance, 
not  from  any  fear.  Danger  t  Why,  the  very 
thought  is  absurd.  It  is  such  a  safe,  happy, 
beautiful  world.  And  so  she  brushes  out  her 
shining  hair,  and  after  she  is  quite  ready  to  r^ 
tire,  she  throws  a  dressing-gown  around  her, 
and  steps  out  into  the  moonlit-balcony,  and  leans 
over  the  quaintly-carved  old  oaken  railing,  to 
ex^joy  the  silent  beauty  of  the  night.  It  is  a 
lovely  night,  dear,  starlit,  and  quiet  Once,  as 
she  stood  there,  she  thought  she  heard  a  slight 
rustling  down  amidst  the  ferns  and  mosses ;  for 
the  heavily-wooded  Park  ran  up  on  that  side  to 
the  very  wall  of  the  old  stone  mansion.    But  It 


does  not  disturb  her  at  all.  It  is  only  the  deer, 
she  says,  startled  by  some  trifle.  How  can  any 
harm  come  to  her,  so  young,  so  happy,  so  be- 
loved ? 

So  she  re-enters  her  room,  and,  after  kneeling 
down,  and  saying  her  simple  prayer,  she  lies 
down  to  her  quiet  sleep.  And  the  little,  silver 
night-lamp,  on  the  marble  mantel,  lights  up  the 
sweet  face  with  the  long  lashes  resting  upon  the 
rosy  cheek,  and  one  pink-tinted  palm  under  the 
fair  face. 

What  a  safe,  beautifnl  place  that  chamber 
seems,  with  its  luxurious  adomings,  and  the 
beautiful  sleeper  1 

About  midnight,  the  white  moonbeams  crept 
along  in  a  slender  line  into  the  room,  creeping 
along,  minute  by  minute,  nearer  to  the  white 
couch,  and  the  lovely  form  lying  there.  At  last, 
one  ray,  more  ambitious  than  the  rest,  glances 
on  a  curl  of  the  golden  hair,  that  lies  on  the 
counterpane,  then  another  touches  the  rosy 
cheek,  the  dimpled,  smiling  mouth,  smiling  in 
sleep.  Then  it  glances  over  the  broad,  white 
brow,  and  at  last  slowly,  but  surely,  it  vanishes. 
What  darker  shadows  will  take  its  place  before 
the  day  dawns  7 

If  the  bright  moonlight  rested  now  upon  the 
sweet  fjftce,  it  would  note  that  a  troubled  look 
rested  upon  it ;  for  Mabel  is  dreaming  a  strange 
dream.  She  had  almost  entirely  forgotten  the 
boy,  John  Fields,  whose  champion  she  was  at 
her  uncle's,  so  long  ago.  But  now,  after  five 
years  had  gone  by,  she  dreams  it  all  over  again. 
How  her  uncle  stood  over  him,  with  his  lash 
raised,  and  how  she  caught  his  hand ;  and  she 
could  see  the  strange,  brooding  eyes  of  the  boy 
resting  upon  her.  Then,  with  the  sudden  changes 
dreams  wUl  take,  she  was  on  her  little  pony, 
that  she  took  with  her  that  summer  into  the 
country ;  but  the  boy  was  with  her  still ;  she  was 
crashing  through  the  underbrush  of  a  forest; 
she  could  hear  the  pony's  tread  upon  the  twigs 
and  dry  leaves. 

She  woke  suddenly.  She  heard  a  tread  in  the 
underbrush,  directly  beneath  her  window.  She 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  went  and  leaned  out. 
The  moon  had  gone  down,  and  she  could  see 
nothing,  but  she  plainly  heard  the  steps,  going 
round  the  side  of  the  house  toward  the  wing 
where  her  hostess  slept. 

Her  heart  throbbed  with  the  sudden,  awaken- 
ing fright.  But  a  moment's  thought  taught  her 
the  foolishness  of  her  fears.  It  was  doubtless 
some  neighbor,  going  through  for  the  doctor, 
and  she  believed,  yes,  she  was  sure;  she  had 
heard  Mrs.  Cheswold  say  there  was  a  short  road 
through  the  Pork  that  her  servants  sometimes  used. 
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She  lay  down  again,  and  after  a  time  again 
fell  asleep.  Now  she  was  with  Charley.  They 
were  in  some  danger.  They  were  in  a  city.  It 
was  dark.  They  were  groping  their  way  along, 
through  a  silent,  deserted  street.  But  fair  up 
over  their  heads,  there  was  a  faintly-lighted  win- 
dow ;  and  she  knew  the  boy,  John  Fields,  was 
there,  with  his  strange  eyes  following  them 
whereyer  they  went.  Suddenly,  far  oflf  in  the 
distance,  they  heard  a  cry,  a  smothered  cry  for 
help.  She  half  woke,  and  turned  restlessly  upon 
her  pillow.  Her  face  was  now  plainly  reyealed. 
Then  she  sank  again  into  sleep. 

Her  dreams  took  wilder  form.  She  was  al- 
ways in  some  danger ;  always  with  the  strange, 
gloomy  eyes  of  the  boy,  John  Fields,  resting 
upon  her.  She  was  with  her  mother.  Some  one 
was  speaking  of  her. 

**  The  old  woman  won't  blab  on  us;  now  we 
will  fix  her  so  she  will  tell  no  tales." 

Was  she  dreaming,  or  were  the  words  spoken 
here,  by  her  bed  ? 

She  opened  her  eves.  Two  dark  forms  were 
in  her  room. 

Mabel  came  of  a  brave  race.  Some  of  her  an- 
cestors, whose  pictures  hung  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery, at  home,  had  looked  death  in  the  face 
without  flinching.  She  was  conscious  that  her 
life  depended  upon  her  lying  perfectly  quiet, 
and  feigning  sleep.  So  she  lay  motionless  as  a 
statue. 

«*  She  is  asleep." 

**  Curse  you  I  I  tell  you  she  is  shamming 
sleep !     You  are  so  chicken-hearted  I" 

She  heard  one  of  them  approach  the  bed,  felt 
a  sudden  flash  of  light  across  her  face,  and  so 
overwrought  were  her  neryes,  that  she  almost 
felt  the  knife  entering  her  heart.  Instinctively, 
without  thought,  she  opened  her  eyes,  expect- 
ing to  see  a  knife  brandished  above  her. 

But  instead  she  looked  up  in  a  face  that 
seemed  strangely  familiar ;  a  f^e  that,  as  the  I 
light  of  the  lantern  fell  upon  it,  worked  with 
agitation.  It  was  a  dark,  sullen  &ce,  marked 
and  seamed  with  evil  passions,  but  still  it  looked 
kindly  upon  her. 

The  man  suddenly  stooped  to  her  ear,  and 
whispered, 

"  Mabel,  I  will  save  you.*' 
*<  Curse  your  slow  motions,  John  Fields  I    The 
whole  village  will  be  on  us  while  you  stand  dal- 
lying there,"  cried  tho  other  man. 
The  man  by  her  bedside  turned  fiercely. 
^*  If  you  touch  her,  it  will  be  over  my  dead 
body,"  he* said. 

Bat,  with  a  fierce  oath,  the  other  ruffian  rushed 
forward.    The  man  by  her  bedside  drew  some- 


thing from  beneath  his  rough  coat.  She  lieard  a 
pistol-shot,  followed  simultaneously  by  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  front  ot  the  house. 

At  the  sound  of  these  voices,  the  men  both 
made  a  rush  for  the  open  window,  and  m  »  mo. 
ment  the  chamber  was  silent  as  death.  Mabel, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  happy  life,  was  uncon- 
scious. 

When  the  servants  entered  the  house,  tfaej 
found  their  mistress  lying  gagged  and  bound 
to  the  bed,  more  dead  than  alive,  and  Mabel 
in  a  fainting  fit,  that  seemed  more  like  death 
than  life. 

But  youth  and  health  are  wonderftil  restorers; 
and  when  Mab^'s  father,  who  had  been  tele- 
graphed for,  arrived  late  that  afternoon,  he  found 
her  sufficiently  recovered  fh>m  the  terrible  shock 
to  be  able  to  return  home  with  him. 

The  robbers  had  taken  money  and  valuable 

jewels  fVom  Mrs.  Chiswold's  room  to  the  amount 

of  several  thousand  dollars ;    and  this  robbery 

;  was  only  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  robberies  that 

had  been  committed  in  the  vicinity. 

The  police  and  detectives  were  on  their  track, 
but  so  subtly  and  cautiously  had  their  plans 
been  laid,  that,  till  now,  every  effort  to  trace 
them  had  been  In  vain. 

But  now  one  of  the  robbers  had  been  taken. 
He  was  terribly  wounded,  and  had  fhinted  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  had  fallen  by  the  roadside. 
Some  of  the  stolen  money  and  jewelry  had  been 
found  in  his  possession,  and  he  was  lying  in  the 
county  jail,  awaiting  his  trial. 

But  the  other  one,  the  notorious  and  reckless 
robber,  John  Fields,  had  escaped.  He  was  known 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  band  of  thieves  that  had 
infested  the  country,  and  heavy  rewards  were 
offered  for  his  capture.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  descriptions  of  him,  and  printed  pla- 
cards of  the  rewards  offered  for  his  capture,  and 
describing  his  personal  appearance,  were  posted 
up  in  conspicuous  places  in  every  village  and 
hamlet,  and  scattered  through  the  country. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  not  been  found  yet ;  but  the  strongest  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  final  capture,  for  the  re- 
wards offered,  officially  and  by  private  indi- 
viduals, were  so  large,  that  every  man  was  on 
the  look-out  for  him. 

After  Mabel's  return  home,  she  seemed  so 
weak  and  nervous,  that  the  doctor  recommended 
change  of  scene,  and  advised  her  fiither  and  mo- 
ther to  take  her  away  f^  a  short  time ;  not  to 
any  fhshionable  resort,  but  to  some  quiet  place, 
where  she  could  have  rest,  and  yet  cheerf^  com- 
panionship. 
He  thought  he  know  the  very  place,  the  home 
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of  a  fHend,  some  twenty  mites  away ;  a  coty^ 
deUghlfcil  place,  on  fhe  edge  of  a  great  ibrest 
The  people  who  IWed  there  were  genial,  good- 
natuFed  people,  who  loted  to  Bee  happy  fiieee 
aboM  them. 

In  Uieir  pleasant  oompsnionship  Mabel  soon 
i^Morerod  her  health  and  spirits.  Feriiaps  the 
earnest  daily  letters  she  reeeired  from  '*  Soitae- 
hody"  helped  to  brighten  the  sweet-  fitee.  They 
were  certainly  laden  with  loving  words  and 
hopeftil  plans  for  their  ftittire.  The  writer  was 
busy  settling  up  his  business,  preparing  for  the 
long  bridal  tour  to  Europe,  which  they  were  soon 
to  exgoy  together. 

Mabel,  fh>m  her  ehildhood,  had' ridden  much 
on  honebaok,  and  of  eonrse  She  was  not  inoKned 
to  depart  from  it  now,  when  the  stables  of  her 
host  contained  such  fleet  and  beautifal  sAddle- 
horses,  and  When  the  roads  about  them  were 
so  quiet  and  dellghtftil.  She  rode  out  every  day, 
therefore,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  tall  lad, 
the  son  of  her  host,  now  home  on  a  college  ra* 
cation,  but  oftenest  alone. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  bright  afternoon  in  Norem- 
ber,  that  she  set  out  for  her  usual  ride.  She 
took  the  road  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and, 
tempted  by  its  beauty  and  quiet,  she  thought 
she  would  yenture  a  little  way  on  a  new  road, 
where  she  had  neyer  been  before,  and  which  was 
shaded  by  the  tall  forestrtrees  on  either  side. 
She  rode  along,  thinking  she  would  soon  come  to 
some  house,  and  idly  wondering  what  manner 
of  a  place  it  would  be,  when  suddenly  she  en- 
tered a  large  clearing,  filled  with  siumptt  of  trees 
and  underbrush.  But  no  house  was  in  sight. 
She  knew,  then,  that  the  road  she  had  trayersed 
was  only  used  by  the  woodmen  to  convey  their 
wood  to  market.  It  was  silent  and  deserted 
now,  and  a  dreary  enough  spot. 

She  turned  her  horse's  head  homeward,  there- 
fore, and  the  more  readily,  as  she  discovered,  by 
the  look  of  the  sky,  what  the  tall  trees  had  hid- 
den from  her,  that  a  storm  was  approaching. 

The  wind  began  to  sweep  mournfully  through 
the  tree-tops,  and  a  flake  of  snow,  the  first  <rf 
the  season,  fell  upon  her  cheek.  She  urged  her 
horse,  at  this,  into  a  gallop.  Ho  stumbled  over 
a  root,  partly  embedded  in  the  ground,  and  felL 
Mabel* s  head  struck  the  hard  ground,  and  the 
horse,  in  his  efforts  to  rise,  dragged  her  a  few 
steps,  and  then,  fortunately,  the  fkstenings  of 
the  saddle  gave  way,  and  ilia  animal  bounded 
away,  learing  her  there,  upon  the  gh>und, 
stunned  and  sehselees. 

There  slie  lay,  a  good  half-mile  froa  the  high- 
way, on  a  road  entirely  unused,  and  wliere  no 
one  would  think  of  searching  for  her.    And  as 
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she  lay  there,  still  ss  death,  tike  snow-flakes  fell 
upon  hei'  face,  and  found  no  warmth  to  melt 
them.  Meaalittie,  the  sUn  was  setting  low  down 
in  the  treat.  The  wind  was  rising  every  mo- 
ment. It  was  becoming  bitteriy  cold.  If  no 
help  came  to  her  soon,  it  would  be  fbrever  too 
late'. 

Oh,  if  Chariey,  in  tSiat  pleasant  southern  city, 
had  known  where  Ms  idol  wasi  If  her  fkther 
and  mother  could  have  looked  out  of  their  luxu- 
rious parior,  and  seen  her  lying  there !  But  no, 
she  was  stlone,  and  the  sun  %as  sinking  lower 
every  moment,  and  the  snow-flakes  were  falling 
flMter  and  fiister. 

She  had  been  there,  periiaps,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  a  stealthy  step  might  have  been 
heard  back  in  the  forest,  rustling  throng  the 
dead  leaves.  Tlien  alt  was  stSI.  llien  the  step 
could  be  heard  again,  stealthy,  cautious.  And 
at  last  a  gaunt,  wild  flwe,  covered  with  a  matted 
beard  aAd  long,  matted  locks,  peered  cautiously 
out  from  behind  a  tall  oafc  tree. 

The  intruder  eridently  saw  the  form  lying 
there  upon  the  ground,  but  for  some  moments 
after  discovering  it,  he  stood  stiU,  Ustening,  in- 
tently listening. 

At  last,  evidently  re-assured  by  the  deathly 
stillness,  he  drew  nearer,  but  still  with  his  great, 
hollow  eyes  looking  about  him  every  moment, 
as  if  death  and  danger  suiroitnded  him  on  every 
hand. 

He  turned  MabeVs  face  up  to  the  light,  for 
she  had  fallen  on  the  side  of  her  face,  and  as  he 
did  so,  and  caught  sight  of  her  features,  his  face 
was  a  study  a  painter  would  have  loved,  gaunt, 
and  grim,  and  haggard  as  it  Was. 

For  a  loug  time  he  stood  there  motionless,  save 
for  the  heaving  of  his  brawny  chest,  and  the 
strange  working  of  his  swarthy  flsatures.  He 
was  eridently  turning  over  a  momentous  sub- 
ject in  his  mind.  Yes,  it  was  as  momentous  as 
life  and  death.  Outcast  and  outlaw  as  he  was, 
life  and  liberty  were  dear  to  him.  Should  he 
surrender  thbm  f  Or  tahbuld  he  let  Slabel  die 
where  she  lay  ?  He  made  his  resolve  at  last, 
and  if  it  were  any  one  but  John  Fields,  we  would 
call  it  heroic.  For  he  knew,  as  he  lifted  the  in- 
sensible, bruised  fbrm,  and  strode  on  with  it 
through  the  gathering  sl^iadows,  that  he  was  cai^ 
Tying  Mabel  toward  safety,  and  himself  toward 
imprisonment^  and  perhaps  death.  But  he  never 
paused,  once  he  liad  started.  Be  carried  her  to 
the  nearest  house,  and  then  tried  to  make  his 
escape,  but  these  two  weeks  of  hunger  and  hard- 
ship had  worn  his  savage  strength,  and  the  far- 
mer and  his  brawny  sons  divided  between  them 
the  reward  for  his  capture. 
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Mabel's  friends  aiade  every  effort  ta  soften  the 
judgment  agMnst  him,  but  in  vain.  A  murder 
had  been  eommitted  in  one  of  their  nightly  raids,  * 
and  though  Joim  Fields  was  in  reality  innocent 
of  the  crime,  how  could  he  proTe  his  innocence? 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hi^ng. 

The  afternoon  before  his  execution,  Mabel  aad 
Charley  went  to  his  prison,  to  visit  himr  for  the 
last  time.  ISie  turnkey  opened  the  thick,  iron 
door,  and  they  passed  in  aloncL  As  they  did  so, 
they  saw  that  John  Fields  lay  upon  the  coarse, 
straw  paUety  Tery  still  and  quiet,  the  quiet  of 
death.  But  the  eyes,  those  strange,  brooding, 
eyes,  were  still  open,  as  if  in  dumb»  strong  ques- 
tioning of  his  fate,  his  life,  and  his  deathi   . 

Charley  leaned  over  him,  and  closed  his  eyes,- 
and  as  Mabel  looked  at  the  two  faces,  she  could 
not  help  seeing  that  there  was  as  much  differ- 
ence in  the  two,  ap  il  they  had  been  born  of  dif-. 
ferent  races.  Charley,  i^oble^  pure  and  good, 
bom  of  Chrisit^.  parents,  helped  on  erery  side 
by  religious  teacheiSr  pastors,  and  friends,  edu- 


cated in  all  that  is  best  in  a  refined,  loving  homa^ 
inspired  by  a  happy  love :  and  then  thw  ontammL, 
now  lying  there  dead,  born  of  a  brutish  &t]ier 
and  a  thievish  mother,  educated  in  nothing  boi 
sin,  the  only  alphabet  he  ever  learned  that  <gt 
vice ;  shunned,  beaten,  and  abused  through  his 
youth,  practicing  in  manhood  what  his  motbar 
had  taught  him  in  infancy. 

The  chain  thai  bonnd  this  dead  man's  UfieleaB 
hands  was  only  the  righteous  reward  of  his 
crime ;  so  Mabel  knew ;  but  still  her  tears  fell 
last  as  she  thought  of  what  little  chanoe  he  had 
had,  and  remembered  that,  sinful  as  he  was,  she 
had  twice  owed  her  life  to  him. 

And  BO  Mabel  and  Charley  went  out  to  their 
happy  life,  out  of  the  dreary  cell*  But  as  Mm- 
bel  stood  by  the  door,  ^nd  turned  back  for  a  last 
look,  clinging  to  her  lover's  band,  she  saw  that 
one  ray  of  moonlight  had  come,  in  through  th« 
narrow  grating,  and  rested  Ihr  upon  the  stony 
wall,  yet  not  so  fkx  above  him  but  that  a  fiunt 
radiance  shone  down  on  the  dead  ma&'s  fbos. 
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Smsowvol  wlndi  of  Autnam, 
Weirdly  walling  through  the  Imnd, 

lUl  on  the  ears  of  mortals, 
With  a  cadence  sadlj  grand. 

From  the  tree  tops  of  the  mountains, 
From  the  ware-tops  of  the  sea, 

It  heard  their  monmfal  rhythm. 
Strangely  broken  thoogh  it  b<L 

Ahd  through  the  dreary  nlght-ffaia, 
Or  the  Bombro  Autumn  day, 

We*r^  prone  to  lore  to  listen 
To  what  they  so  sadly  say. 


Th^y  Ml  or  days  of  gladness; 

Of  tho  Bammer  and  Its  past ; 
Of  life,  and  youth,  and  pleaaora. 

Which  are  flitting  by  so  Ihst. 

They  wake  the  sad  remembranoo 
Of  the  loTod  and  lost  so  dear; 

The  fhlling  leates  are  sighing 
O'er  kho  end  that  meets  us  here. 

Ah,  yest  the  winds  of  Auttunn 
TeU  a  wd  tale  of  tlie  past. 

To  all  who  are  approaching 
The  winter  of  life  at  last 


LET'S  MEET  OUR  FORTUNE  SQUARELY 

BT     QBOBQE     XAHTTK. 


IiiTK  holdfl  Bov«  bitter  hiitoriea. 

As  most  of  OS  diecorer, . 
And  many  darksome  mysteries 

Above  our  boiurth-^tones  Jwrer. 
Bnt  If  ovr  M^  hoM  lovo  or  hate, 

Or  00^  indiHsrencQ  barely, 
Let^a  bear  us  lip,  whatever  the  cup, 

Atid  tneet  oiir  fbrtilM  feqAiVely: 

If  those  fn  whom  we  put  our  trttst,' 
Should  proVQi  but  smamer  fHendi, 

The  thought  th4it  we  ouiyelves  arolQit» 
WIU  surely  make  amenda. 


If;  soon  or  lato,  we  think  that  fOe 

Hath  treated  us  unfairly. 
It's  an  the  same,  let^s  show  we*re  game. 

And  inset  MlBibrMn(»  squaMy. 

If,  midway  lA  oar  Journey  through. 

Wis  ftnid  oaiMttVei  b^t-eft 
Of  8001^  ftvm  ow  t^eait^osvB  few, 

We  must  lire  for  thoee  who  ara  left, 
And  think  that  thoee  fire  spared  the^oea 

Of  UioM  Who  are  \fkt  bohlnd. 
Ami  i«s>a  notfiUIIcd  ih«  ^>«Ch  Qod' willed 

If  wo*ve  too  long  Be^iaad. 
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BX    WXVnim    UODQ80H     BVKNSTT. 
OUMTXirUKD  rSON  PAQK  188. 

CHAPTEBIV.  I  be  delighted  to  hare  auch  aa  addiiion  to  our 

8hb  saw  him  standing  upon  the  pavements  by  j  number,"  be  added, 
the  oaniage,  a  moment  or  so  later,  his  face  j     **  You  are  Terjr  kind/'  answered  Lisbeth,  ris- 
slightly  QptUToed,  aa  be  spoke  to  the  girl,  the  |  iqg.     U»  should  not,  think  his  presence  could 
spring  wind  playing  softly  with  his  loose,  fair  j  influenoe  her  one  way  or  theoth^r.    Bhe  made 
hair,  and  the  spring  sunshine  brightening  it;  j  up  her  mind  to  lace  this  position,  since  it  waa 


and  something  in  his  manner,  she  scarcely  knew 
what,  brought  back  to  her  a  sadden  memory  of 
the  frank,  boyish  young. fellow  he  had  been  .when 
Lisbeth  first  amused  herself  with  her  cool  contempt 
Ibr  Ilia  youth  and  impetoousnesa,  at  Peny'Uan. 
And  Just  as  suddenly  it  occurred  to  her,  what  a 
wide  difference  she  found  in  him  now.  How 
ready  he  was  to  say  caustic  things,  to.  take 
worldly  riews,  and  indulge  in  worldly  sneers; 
and  she  recollected  the  stories  she  had  drifted 
upon ;  stories  which  proved  him  a  life's  journey 
from  the  boy  whose  record  had  been  pure,  whose 
heart  had  been  fresh,  whose  greatest  tjansgres- 
aion  might  have  been  easily  Corgiven ;  and  re- 
membering all  this,  she  felt  a  sharp  anger 
against  Lisbeth,  an  anger  sharper  than  she  had 
ever  felt  toward  her  in  the  whole  of  her  expe- 
rience. * 

When  Anstruthers  appeared  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  advanced  toward  the  carriage-eide, 
Lisbeth  turned  toward  him  with  a  feeling  of  no 
slight  displeasure.  Waa  it  impossible  that  she 
should  avoid  him?  Since  she  had  made  an 
effort  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  must  he  follow 
her  up  T 

"Is  not  Mrs.  Despard  coming?"  she  asked, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

'''Mrs.  Despard  waa  so  kind  as  to  say,  that  if 
I  could  induce  you  to  leave  the  carriage  and  join 
our  little  party,  she  would  not  refuse  to  take 
luncheon  with  us."  And  then  he  stood  and 
waited  for  her  reply. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  she  thought  of  stay- 
ing," said  Lisbeth.     "  If  I  had  known: — r" 

Then  she  checked  hexself.  « If  I  refuse,"  she 
said,  in  secret^  <<he  will  think  I  am  afi^aidof 
him."  And  she  regarded  him  keenly.  But  he 
waa  quite  immovable,  and  merely  appeared  po- 
litely interested. 

"  If  you  win  be  so  good  aa  to  let  me  help,  yoq 
down,"  he  said,  opening  the  low  door  himself, 
and  extending  his  hand  courteously,  <*we  shall 


an  unavoidable  one,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  or- 
dinary one. in  the  world.  She  .entered  the  room 
up  stairs,  aa  if  she  had  expected,  all  along,  to 
lunch  there.  Mass  Esmond,  who  was  always 
good-naturedly  ready  to  be  enthusiaatic,  turned 
to  look  at  her  with  a  amile  of  pleaaure. 

"What  an  unusual  type  I"  she  said,  to  her 
&ther.  **  Do  look»  papa  1  She  is  actually  ex- 
quisite 1"  And  being  introduced  to  her,  her 
.  frank,  bright  eyes  became  brighter  than  ever, 
^he  was  one  of  those  lovable,  trusting  young 
oreatures,  who  are  ready  to  fall  in  love  with 
pleasant  people,  or  objecta,  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice ;  and  she  was  captivated  at  once  by  Lisbeth' a 
friendly  air.  Her  age  and  Llsbeth's  were  about 
the  same,  but,  by  nature  and  experience,  they 
were  very  wide  apart,  Miss  Crespigny  being  very 
much  the  older  and  more  worldly-wise  of  the 
two.  If  it  had  come  to  a  matler  of  combat  be- 
tween them.  Miss  Georgy  would  hare  had  no 
chance  whatever. 

It  suited  Lisbeth  to  be  charming  this  morning, 
and  she  waa  real^  very  «greeable  indeed.  She 
knew  enough  of  art  td  appear  to  advantage 
among  pictures,  and  she  had,  wilhal,  a  certain 
demure  and  modest  way  of  admitting  her  igno- 
rance, which  waa  by  no  means  unattractive. 
She  waa  bright,  amiable,  and,  aa  it  seemed,  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  She  made  friends  with  Miss 
Georgy,  and  delighted  Col.  JSamond;  she  pro- 
pitiated Mlaa  EsUbrook,  and  rendered  that  in- 
flammable elderiy  beau,  her  brother,  supremely 
happy  by  her  friendly  condescension ;  she  treated 
Anstruthers  as  if  there  had  been  no  other  event 
in  their  two  lives,  but  this  oUe  morning,  and 
this  one  nise  little  party.  She  made  the  Itincbeon 
even  more  entertaining  thhn  ench  small  feasts 
usually  wore,.  In  short,  she  wns  Lisbeth  Cres- 
pigpy  Bt  har.beat^  her  spicieat,  and  in  her  most 
engaging  mood. 

"Oh !"  said  that  open-hearted  Georgy,  when 
she  shook  hands  with  her  as  they  parted.    "  Oh 
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I  have  enjoyed  myself  so  much !  I  am  so  glad 
to  have  met  you.  I  hope  we  shall  see  each  other 
again.  Please  ask  me  to  call,  Mrs.  Despard/' 
laughing  prettily.  "  I  should  like  it  so  much. 
I  do  so  hate  to  lose  people  whom  I  like." 

**  Does  thai  mean  that  yoii  afe  so  good  as  to 
like  me  a  little?"  said  Lisbeth,  in  her  sweetest 
tone,  wondering,  at  the  same  time,  how  on  earth 
the  girl  could  haye  lived  so  long,  and  yet  have 
retained  that  innocent,  believing  air  and  impul- 
sive way.     <*  I  hope  it  does." 

Georgy  quite  blushed  with  innooent  ferrcfr. 

**  Indeed,  it  does,"  ^e  anewered'.  '« I  should 
not  say  it,  if  it.  did  not.  And  I  am  sure  that  if 
I  see  you  more,  I  sh^U  like  you  better  and  bet- 
ter. It  is  Bo  deligfatAil  to  meet  somebody  one  » 
sure  one  ean  be  fond  of." 

It  was  an  odd  thing,  bat  as  Llsbeth  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment,  she  positively  feH  that  she 
blushed  faintly  herself,  blushed  with  a  eurioos 
sense  of  being  a  trifle  ashamed  of  Lisbeth  Ores- 
pigny.  It  would  be  dreadfVil  to  have  such  a  giri 
as  this  find  her  out ;  see  her  just  as  she  was ; 
read  her  record  just  as  her  past  had  left  it.  She 
was  half  inclined  to  put  such  a  thing  beyond  the 
pale  of  possibility  by  drawing  back. 

**  I  want  mamma  to  know  you,"  said  Georgy. 
'<  Mamma  is  so  fond  of  dever  people,  that  It 
makes  me  wish,  often  enough,  that  1  was  not 
such  an  ordinary  sert  of  girl." 

**  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear,'' 
said  Mrs.  Despard.  **  Yon  may  be  sure  of  that. 
Come  as  soon,  and  as  often  as  possible.*' 

And  so  the  matter  was  decided,  and  Lisbeth 
had  not  the  power  to  draw  back,  if  she  had  de- 
termined to  do  so. 

**  You  must  have  knovm  Miss  Crespigny  quite 
a  long  time,"  Georgy  Bnnond  said,  cheerftilly, 
to  Anstruthers,  before  she  went  away  with  her 
&ther.  "Mrs.  Despard  said  something  about 
your  having  met  her>  at  that  little  Welsh  place, 
Peny'Uan,  wasn't  it  ?  And  you  haven't  been  at 
Pen'yllan  to  stay  for  two  or  three  years." 

'*  You  ought  not  to  have  kept  such  a  charming 
creature  to  yourself  for  three  years,  my  boy," 
said  the  old  Coloael. 

"  I  should  think  act,  indeed,"  ohimed  in  Miss 
Georgy.  **  It  was  selfish,  and  we  are  never  self- 
ish with  him,  are  we,  papa  T  We  show  him  all 
our  nice  people,  don't  we?" 

'*  But,"  said  Ansimthers,  "  I  have  not  seen 
Miss  Crespigny  once  during  the  three  yean. 
After  leaving  Peny'Uan,  we  lost  sight  of  each 
other,  somehow  or  other,  and  did  not  meet  again 
until  a  short  time  ago,  and  then  it  was  quite  by 
aooiient." 

"  It  was  veiy  careless  of  you  to  lose  her  then," 


protested  Miss  Georgy.  **  I  would  not  have  lost 
her  for  the  world.  Gentlemen  are  so  cold  in 
their  friendships.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  re- 
ally loved  any  of  your  friends  in  your  life,  Mr. 
Hector." 

Anstruthers  smilei,  a  queer,  ealirio^  emile. 

'*  Ought  I  to  have  loved  Miss  Crespigny  ?"  he 
demanded.  **  Cu^i  I  to  beg^  to  love  her  now? 
If  you  think  it  is  my  duty,  I  will  begin  to  do  it 
at  once,  Georgy." 

The  girl  shook  her  pretty  head,  reproach- 
fttUy. 

*'  Oh  !"  she  said,  '« that  is  always  the  way  you 
talk,  you  grand  young  gentlemen.  It  ie  the 
fhshion  to  be  sarcastic,  and  not  to  admire  any- 
body veiff  much,  or  anything  but  youraelTes," 
saucily.  "  And  you  would  sheer  at  your  best 
friends  rather  than  not  be  in  the  fashion.  I  am 
sure  I  don' t  know  what  flie  world  is  coming 
to." 

"  Who  is  sarcastic  now,  I  should  like  to  knowf* 
said  Anstruthers.  *^  I  think  It  is  Miss  Geoigy 
Esmond,  who  out-Herods  Herod.  Admire  our- 
selves, indeed  I  We  only  do  what  we  are  taught 
to  do.     What  women  themselves  teach  ns " 

"  What  I"  Exclaimed  Georgy  "  Do  we  teach 
you  to  admire  yourselves,  and  nothing  else  f" 

"No,"  was  his  answer.  "You  do  not  teach 
us  that,  but  you  do  worse.  Not  you,  my  kind, 
honest  <Horgy,  but  women  who  would  have  us 
believe  they  are  as  honest  and  tender.  They 
teach  us  that,  if  we  cling  to  our  first  bellefh,  we 
are  fools,  and  deserve  to  be  laughed  at ;  they 
teach  us  to  sneer,  and  th^n  scold  us  prettily  for 
sneering;  they  leave  us  nothing  to  believe  in, 
and  then  make  sad,  poetic  speeches  about  our 
want  of  fhith.  There  are  men  in  this  world,  for 
whom  it  would  ha»rebeen  better  If  they  had  never 
seen  a  vroman." 

Georgy  Esmond's  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider. 
She  did  not  understand  such  bitterness.  She  was 
a  simple,  health flil-triinded  girl,  and  had  seen 
very  little  of  the  world  but  its  pleasant  sid^. 

"  Why  r*  she  said,  "  this  is  dreadftil.  And 
you  say  it  as  If  you  actually  meant  it.  I  shall 
have  ib  talk  to  mamma  about  you,  Hector.  Such 
esses  as  yours  are  too  much  for  me  to  deal  With. 
What  good  is  all  your  money,  and  your  genius, 
and  your  popularity,  and — and  good  looks?" 
making  a  charming,  mischievous  bow.  "  What 
pleasure  can  you  derive  fh)m  your  pretty  rooms, 
and  lovely  pictures,  and  fine  articles  of  vertu, 
if  you  have  sueh  wicked  thoughts  as  those? 
Somebody  ou|jht  to  take  your  thitigs  fh>m  you, 
as  we  do  Harry's  toys,  when  he  is  willful ;  and 
they  ought  to  be  locked  up  in  a  cupboard,  until 
you  are  in  the  fhkme  of  mind  to  tt^oj  them." 
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Anstrutbert  looked  ftt  her  swoei,  bright  face, 
wiUi  a  kind  of  sad  admifaUon.  Why  had  he 
not  ftdloB  in  Ioto  with  Una  girt,  inatead  of  with 
the  other?  It  waa  a  hard  fhte  which  had  led, 
or  driven  him.  What  a  different  man  he  might 
have  been,  if,  three  yean  ago,  Georgy  BBmonds 
had  stood  in  liabeth  Crespigny's  place  f 

«<Yoa  don't  quite  ondemaad,  Oeorgy,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  ratlier  tender  tone.  "  Ton  are 
too  good  and  kind,  my  dear,  to  quite  eompre- 
hend  what  makes  people  hard,  and  bitter,  and 
old  before  their  time." 

And  OoL  Esmond  eoming  into  the  room  to  take 
her  away,  at  this  moment,  he  gave  her  nioe  little 
hand  the  gfaoet  of  an  affectionate  pressure,  when 
she  offered  it  to  him  in  fiuewelL 


CHAPTER  V. 

AifD  while  Mr.  Hector  Anetrothers  waa  rail- 
ing, in  thia  exalted  strain,  at  the  fiilseness  of 
womankind,  the  Ikir  cause  of  his  heresy  was  \ 
driving  home  in  a  rather  unpleasant  frame  of 
mind.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  find  that  one  has 
lost  power,  and  it  waa  a  specially  galling  thing 
to  Lisbeth  Crespigny  to  find  herself  at  any  time 
losing  influence  of  any  kind.  She  did  not  find 
it  agreeable  to  confront  the  &ot,  that  one  of  her  : 
slavee  had  purchased  his  freedom,  with  his  ex- 
perieaee.  Petty  as  the  emotion  was,  she  had 
felt  something  akin  to  anger  this  morning,  when 
she  had  been  compelled  io  acknowledge,  as  once 
or  twice  she  had  been,  that  her  whilom  victim 
could  address  her  calmly,  meet  her  gUnee  with 
polite  indifference,  regard  her,  upon  the  whole, 
as  be  would  have  regarded  any  ikr  more  accom- 
fished  woman. 

"  Less  than  fbur  yean  ago,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, with  fine  scorn,  *'  if  I  had  trampled  upon 
him,  he  would  have  kissed  my  f^L  To-day,  he 
only  sees  in  me  an  unpleasant  young  woman, 
whom  he  overrated,  and  accordingly  cherishes  a 
grudge  against.  I  have  no  doubt  he  looked  at 
that  pretty,  fresh,  Ennond  girl,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether, and  drew  invidious  oompariaona  between 
ua." 

Let  ua  give  her  credit  fi)r  one  thing,  however. 
She  felt  no  anger  against  the  girl,  whom  she  fan- 
cied had  taken  her  phioe.  Somehow  Qeorgy  Es- 
mond, with  her  bright  eyes,  and  her  roses,  and 
her  ready  good-nature,  had  found  a  soft  spot  in 
Uaheth's  rather  hard  heait.  Miss  Crespigny 
oonld  not  have  explained  why  it  was,  but  she 
had  taken  a  queer  Ihney  to  Qeorgy  Esmond.  She 
liked  her,  and  she  wanted  the  feeling  to  b«  a 
mutual  one.  She  would  have  experienced  some*- 
thing  veiy  like  a  pang,  even  this  early  in  their 


acquaintance,  if  she  had  thought  that  the  sweet, 
honest  young  creature  would  ever  see  her  with' 
Hector  Anstruther's  eyes. 

"  Men  are  always  disproportionately  better," 
she  said,  to  herself,  *'  It  is  their  way  to  make 
themselves  heard,  when  they  are  hurt,  ftey 
seem  to  have  a  kind  of  pride  in  their  pain.  Any 
ordinarily  clever  woman  could  see  that  my  lord 
of  the  studio  had  a  grievanoe." 

<*Usbeth,"  said  Mn.  Despard,  breaking  in 
upon  her  reverie,  '*  isn't  it  rather  astonishing 
how  that  boy  has  improved  T* 

"  He  has  improved,"  said  Lisbeth,  **  because 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy.  He  is  a  man  in  these 
days." 

'*And  a  very  personable  and  entertaining 
man,  I  must  say,*'  returned  Mra.  Bespard,  nod- 
ding her  head,  in  approval  of  blm.  "He  Is 
;  positively  handsome.  And  that  luncheon  waa  a 
;  very  pretty,  gracefril  affair,  and  quite  unique. 
t  shall  pay  him  a  visit  again  one  of  these  fine 
days." 

Being  thus  installed  as  one  of  Mra.  Despard's 
favorites,  it  was  not  at  all  singular  that  they 
should  see  a  great  deal  of  the  young  gentleman. 
And  they  did  see  him  pretty  often.  Gradually 
he  forgot  his  objection  to  meeting  lisbeth,  and 
rather  sneered  in  secret  at  the  violence  of  that 
firat  shock  of  repulsion.  It  was  all  over,  now, 
he  said,  and  why  should  such  a  woman  trouble 
Mm?  Indeed,  what  greater  proof  of  his  security 
could  he  give  himself  than  the  fact  that  he  could 
meet  her  almost  daily,  and  still  feel  indifferent. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  he  rather  prided  him- 
self upon  his  indifference^  He  was  drawn  also 
into  greater  familiarity  with  the  household 
through  Georgy  Esmond.  For  expressing  her 
wish  to  make  friends  with  Lisbeth,  Georgy  had 
been  sincere,  as  was  her  habit.  A  very  short 
time  after  the  luncheon,  her  firat  visit  was  made, 
and  the  first  rislt  was  the  harbinger  of  many 
othera.  "  Mamma,"  who  was  her  daughter's 
chief  admiration,  came  with  her,  and  **  Mamma'* 
waa  as  much  charmed,  in  her  way,  as  Georgy 
had  been  in  hen.  It  was  impossible  for  Lisbeth 
to  help  pleasing  people  when  she  was  in  Ihe 
right  mood ;  and  Mra.  Esmond  and  Georgy  in- 
variably put  her  in  the  right  mood.  She  could 
not  help  showing  her  beet  side  to  these  two  sweet 
natures. 

Thus  a  friendship  arose  which,  in  the  coune 
of  time,  became  a  very  close  one.  Col.  Es- 
mond's house  was  a  luxurious  and  pleasant  one, 
and  everybody*  s  heart  opened  to  a  fkvorite  of 
Georgy*B..  Accordingly  lisbeth's  niche  in  the 
fiunily  was  soon  found.  It  was  rather  agreeable 
to  go  among  people  who  admired,  and  were  ready 
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to  love  her,  bo  she  went  pretty  often.  In  fact, 
Geoi-gy  kept  firm  hold  upon  her.  There  ap^ 
peared  always  some  reason  why  it  was  specially 
necessary  that  Llsbeth  should  be  with  her.  She 
had  yiHitors,  or  she  was  alone  and  wanted  com* 
pany  ;  she  had  some  new  music,  and  wanted  Lis- 
beth's  help,  or  she  had  found  some  old  songs 
Liabeth  must  try — Lisbeth,  whose,  voice  was  so 
exquisite.  Indeed,  it  wasLlsbethi  lisbeth,  Lia- 
beth,  from  week  to  week,  until  more  than  one  of 
Mies  Esmond's  admirers  wished  that  there  had 
been  no  such  person  as  Miss  Crespigny  in  the 
world.  As  Anstruthers  had  said.  Miss  Georgy 
Esmond  was  quite  a  belle,  in  this  the  first  year 
of  her  reign,  and  if  she  had  been  so  inclined,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  she  might  have 
achieved  some  very  brilliant  social  triumphs,  in- 
deed. But  X  am  aiVaid  that  she  had  the  bad 
taste  not  to  aspire  as  she  might  have  done. 

'*  I  don't  want  to  be  uncharitable,"  she  had 
said,  innocently,  to  her  friend.  **  And  1  don't 
in  the  least  believe  the  things  people  often  say 
about  society— the  things  IlectoT  says,  for  in- 
stance; but  really,  Lisbeth,  I  have  sometimes 
til  ought  that  the  life  behind  all  the  glare  and 
glitter,  was  just  the  least  bit  stupid  and  hollow. 
I  know  I  should  get  dreadfully  tired  of  it,  if  I 
had  nothing  else  to  satisfy  me;  no  real  home- 
life,  and  no  true,  single-hearted,  close  friends  to 
love,  like  you  and  mamma." 

It  made  Lisbeth  wince,  this  pretty  speech. 
Qeorgy  Esmond  often  made  her  wince. 

And  Mr.  Hector  Anstruthwrs  discovered  this 
fact  before  any  great  length  of  time  had  passed, 
and  the  discovery  awakened  in  him  divers  new 
sensations. 

He  had  looked  on  at  the  growing  friendship 
with  a  secret  sneer;  but  the  sneer  was  not  at 
Georgy.  Honestly  he  liked  the  girl  something 
the  better  for  her  affectionate  credulity.  Nothing 
could  contaminate  her,  he  said,  inwardly,  not 
even  Lisbeth  Crespigny.  But  sometimes,  just 
now  and  then,  he  found  it  a  trifle  difficult  to 
control  himself,  and  resist  the  impulse  to  be 
openly  sarcastic. 

He  -encountered  this  difficulty  in  special  force, 
one  evening,  about  a  month  after  the  studio 
luncheon.  The  girls  had  spent  the  afternoon  to- 
gether, andj  dinner  being  over,  Lisbeth  was  sing- 
ing one  of  Georgy' 8  favorite  songs.  It  was  a 
love-song,,  too,  for  though  Miss  Georgy  hi^l  as 
yet  had  no  practical  experience  in  the  matter  of 
love,  she  had  some  very  pretty  ideas  of  that  ten- 
der passion,  and  was  very  fond  of  love-songs, 
and  poems,  and  love-stories,  such  as  touched  her 
heart,  and  caused  her  to  shed  a  few  gentle  tearo. 
And  this  song  was  a  y^vj  pretty  one,  indeed. 


*'  All  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost,"  was  the 
burden  of  its  guileless  refrain.  All  for  L4>ve, 
love  which  is  always  true,  and  alw^&ys  tender, 
and  never  deceives  us.  Vihai  is  tlie  world,  it 
demanded,  what  ia  lifb,  what  rest  o&a  we  find  if 
we  have  not  love  ?  The  world  is  our  garden,  and 
love  is  the  queen  of  roses,  its  fairest  bloom.  I«t 
us  gather  what  flowers  we  may,  but,  oli,  let  ub 
gather  the  rose  first,  and  tend  it  most  delieately. 
It  will  give  ita  higher  beauty  to  our  lives  ;  it  will 
make  us  more  fit  for  Heaven  itself;  it  will  shame 
our  selfishness,  and  help  us  to  forget  our  sordid 
longings.  All  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost. 
And  so  on,  through  three  or  four  ymrseep  with  a 
Tciy  sweet  accompaniment,  which  Geor^^  played 
with  great  taste. 

And  Lisbeth  was  singing,  and,  as  she   had  a 
;  trick  of  doing,  was  quite  forgetting  herself.     And 
her  exquisite,  fUll-toned  Toioe  rose  and  fell  with 
a  wondrous  fbrvor,  and  her  immense  dark  eyes 
glared,  and  her  small,  pale  face  glowed,  and  a 
little  pathetic  shadow  seemed  to  rest  upon  lier. 
So  well  did  she  sing,  indeed,  that  one  might  hare 
fancied  that  she  had  done  nothing,  all  her  life, 
but  sing  Just  such  sweetly  sentimental   songs, 
and  believe  eveiy  word  of  them  implicitly ;  and 
when  she  had  finished,  her  accompanyist'e  eyes 
were  fUll  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  Usbcth  t"  she  cried,  looking  up  at  hef 
affectionately,  *'you  make  everything  sound  so 
beautiful  and — and  true.  I  could  never,  nerer 
sing  in  that  way.  It  must  be  because  you  can 
feel  beautiful,  tender  things  so  deeply,  so  much 
more  deeply  than  other  people  do." 

Lisbeth  awoke  from  her  dream  suddenly.  Hec- 
tor Anstruthers,  who  had  been  standing  at  tiie 
other  side  of  the  piano,  looked  at  her  with  a  sig- 
nificance which  would  have  roused  her  at  any 
time.  Their  eyes  nvet,  and  botli  pair  flashed; 
his  with  the  very  intensity  of  contempt;  hers 
with  defiance. 

"  My  dear  Georgy,"  he  said,  '*  I  admire  your 
enthusiasm,  but. scarcely  think  you  quite  under- 
stand Miss  Crespigny,  She  is  one  of  those  far- 
tunate  people,  who  cannot  help  doing  things 
well.  It  is  a  habit  she  has  acquired.  No  sen- 
timent woul4  suffer  in  her  hands,  even  a  senti- 
ment quite  opposite  to  the  one  she  has  just  iBiis- 
trated  the  force  of  so  artistically." 

Georgy  looked  a  little  amaxed.  She  did  not 
like  to  be  chilled  when  all  her  gentle  emotions 
were  in  fiill  play ;  and,  apart  fW>m  this,  did  not 
such.a  speech  sound  as  if  it  suggested  a  doubt  of 
the  sineerity  of  her  beloved  Lisbeth  7 

**  People  cannot  teach  themselves  to  be  inno- 
oent  and  loving,"  she  said,  almost  indignantly 
"  At  least,  they  cannot  be  artistically  loving  and 
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Innoceni.  T<m  euinot  make  Mi  ef  truth  and 
ftith,  and  you  euinot  be  generous  and  kind 
tkrough  nothing  but  habit.  ¥onr  heart  must  be 
good  before  you  oan  be  good  yourself.  At  least, 
that  is  my  belief,  and  I  woidd  rather  have  my 
beliefe  than  your  oynidsms ;  and  so  would  lis^ 
beth,  I  am  sure,  e^en  if  they  are  not  so  brilliant 
and  papular.  You  are  tee  saroastic,  sir,  and  you 
hare  quite  spoiled  e«r  pretty  song." 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  speil  it,"  he  answered. 
•*Fergi?e  me»  I  beg,"  with  a  satirical  bow, 
''and  pray  IhTor  me  with  another,  that  I  may 
lean  to  beliere.  Perhaps  I  shall.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Miss  Orespigny  eould  eottrinoe  a 
man  of  anything." 

"You  don't  deserre  another,"  said  Georgy. 
"Doeshe,  Lisbethr 

"  Hardly,"  said  lisbetk,  who  was  tuntng  orer  J 
aeme  musie,  with  an  Indifferent  fhce.  But  she  : 
aang  again,  neverth^eesi  and  quite  as  well  as 
she  had  done  befDre,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  influenoed  Qeovgy  to  a  ohoioe  of  sOBgs 
of  a  less  Aroadiaa  nature. 

The  following  moniing  Anstmthers  called  to 
see  Mrs.  Deepard,  and  fcmnd  that  lady  absent, 
and  Miss  Crespigny  in  the  drawing-room.  Con- 
sequently, it  fell  to  Miss  Crespigny' s  lot  to  enter- 
tain him  during  his  brief  risit.  Ho  made  it  as 
brief  a  one  as  possible;  but  when  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave,  to  his  surprise  Lisbeth  detained  him. 

"  niere  is  something  I  should  like  to  say  te 
you,"  she  began,  after  she  had  risen  with  him. 
He  paused,  hat  in  hand. 
<*It  is  about  Qeorgy — ^Mios  Esmond,",  she 
added.  **  You  were  very  kind  to  spea^  to  her  of 
me  as  you  did  latft  night.  It  was  Tory  generous. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  trying  to 
make  her  despise  me."  And  her  eyea  flashed 
with  an  expression  not  easy  to  Ihce. 

'<  I  ask  pardon,"  he  returned,  loftily.  **  If  I 
had  understood  that  your  friendship  was  of  suck 
a  natura-*-^" 

"If  its  object  had  been  a  man,  instead  of 
•a-  innocent  girl,  you  would  have  understood 
easily  enough,  I  hare  no  doubt,"  she  interposed, 
angrily. 

He  bowed,  with  tha  suspicion  cf  a  sneer  upon 

"Perhaps,"  he  answered. 

''Thank  you,"  said  she.  "Howerer,  since 
jeu  need  the  matter  explained,  I  will  explain  it. 
I  am  fond  of  Georgy  Esmond,  and  she  is  fend  of 
me ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  lose  her  afif^ion  ; 
•o  I  must  resort  to  the  poor  expedient  of  ^asking 
yo«  to  deny  yourself  the  gratification  of  treating 
me  contemptuously  in  her  presence.  Say  what 
ye«  please  when  we  are  alone,  as  we  are  some* 


times  forced  to  be ;  but  when  we  are  with  your 
cousin,  be  good  enough  to  remember  that  she  is 
my  friend,  and  trusts  me." 

It  was  so  like  the  girl  lisbeth,  this  daring, 
summary  course,  this  conftronting,  and  settling 
the  matter  at  once,  without  the  least  sign  of 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  that  he  began  to  feel 
Tory  uncomfortable.  Had  he  really  behayed 
himself  so  badly,  indeed  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  appear  such  a  ram- 
pant brute  as  her  words  implied  ?  He,  who  so 
]  prided  himself  upon  'his  thoroughbred  impassa- 
bility? 

"  I  treat  you  contemptuously  I**  he  exclaimed. 
''It  is  not  you  I  care  for,"  she  answered  him. 
<*  It  is  Georgy  Bsmond." 

He  had  no  resource  left  but  to  accept  his  posi- 
tion, the  yery  humiliating  position  of  a  man, 
whose  apdogi^;  if  he  offered  any,  would  be 
coolly  set  aside,  whose  humiliation  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  who  was  expected  to  receiye 
punishment,  like  a  culprit  whose  sensations  were 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  regarded; 

He  left  that  house  feeling  angry  and  helpless, 
and  returning  to  bis  chambers,  wrote  a  stinging 
criticism  of  a  new  book.  Poor  Blanke,  who  had 
written  the  book,  recdved  the  benefit  of  the  sen- 
timents Miss  Crespigny  had  roused. 

On  her  part,  Lisbeth  resorted  to  one  of  her 
"  humors,"  to  use  Mrs.  Bespard's  expression. 
8he  was  out  of  patience  with  herself.  She  had 
lost  her  temper  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken 
her  first  words ;  and  she  had  'been  so  sure  of 
perfect  self-control  before  she  began.  That  was 
her  secret  irritant.  Why  could  she  not  have 
managed  it  better?  It  was  not  usual  with  her 
to  give  way,  when  she  was  sure  of  herself. 

"  Somebody  has  been  here,"  said  Mrs.  Des- 
pard,  when  she  came  in,  and  found  her  sitting 
alone  with  her  sewing.  "  Some  one  you  do  not 
fike,  or  some  one  who  has  said  something  awk- 
ward or  unpleasant  to  you." 

"Hector  Anstruthers  has  been  here,"  was 
Lisbeth' s  answer,  but  she  deigned  no  ftirther 
explanation,  and  did  not  eren  lift  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke. 

The  next  time  that  Georgy  found  hergelf  alone 
with  Mr.  Anstmthers,  she  read  him  a  yery  se- 
Yere  little  lecture,  on  the  subject  of  his  short- 
comings. 

"I  knew  that  you  liked  to  be  satirical,  and 
make  fine,  cutting  speeches,'  she  said,  with  the 
prettiest  indignation ;  "  but  I  did  not  think  you 
would  haye  gone  so  far  as  to  be  openly  rude,  and 
to  Lisbeth,  of  all  people  I  Lisbeth,  who  is  so  good, 
and  unselfish,  and  kind,  and  who  is  my  dearest 
Mend.'* 
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Hector  Anstrutheis  looked  at  her  aweet  £Me 
almost  mournfully. 

"Is  she  good,  and  unselfish,  and  Idnd?"  he 
said.  But  the  question,  was  not  a  satire.  He 
only  asked  it,  in  a  sort  of  tender  wonder,  at  the 
girl's  innocent  fiuth. 

**  There  is  no  one  like  her.  Ko  one  so  good, 
unless  it  is  mamma  herseU;"  exclaimed  Mis0 
Qeorgy,  ^ith  wara^th. 

"  But  Lisbeth's  ia  not  a  common  sur&ce  ffood- 
mess,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  that  you 
cannot  see  it.  Tou,  too,  who  «re  so  fai^aighted 
and  clever.  I,  for  one,  am  glad  I  am  not  a 
genius,  if  to  be  a  genius  one  must  he  blind  to 
everything  but  the  failings  of  one' 9  friends. 
Ah,  Hector  1"  a  sudden  pity  kindling  in  her 
gentle  breast,  aa  she  met  his  eyes.  "  Ah,  Hec- 
tor, people  often  envy  you,  and  caU  you  fortu- 
nate, but  there  are  times  when  I  am  sorry  for 
you — sorry  from  my  heart." 

**  Qeorgy,"  answered  the  young  man,  not  quite 
able  to  control  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  "  there  are 
more  times  than  you  dream  of,  when  I  am  sony 
for  myself." 

'*  Sorry  for  yourself?"  said  Georgy,  softening 
at  once.  ''Then  you  must  be  more  unhappy 
than  I  thought.  To  be  sorry  for  oneself,  one 
must  be  unhappy  indeed.  But  why  ia  it?  Why 
should  you  be  unhappy,  after  all  ?  Why  should 
you  be  cynical  and  unbelieving,  Hector?"  The 
world  has  been  very  good  to  you,  or,  as  I  think 
we  ought  to  say,  God  has  been  very  good  to  you. 
What  have  you  not  got,  that  you  can  want? 
What  ia  there  that  you  la^  ?  Not  money,  not 
health,  not  friends.  Isn't  it  a  little  ungrateAil  to 
insist  on  being  wretched,  when  you  have  so 
much?" 

**  Yea,"  answered  Anstruthera,  gloomily.  **  It 
is  very  ungrateful,  indeed." 

"Ungrateful?  I  should  think  it  waa,"  re- 
turned Georgy,  with  her  favorite  dubious  shake 
of  the  head.  "  Ah,  poor  fellow  1  I  am  aJE^aid 
it  is  alittle  misfortune  that  you  need,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  it." 

It  was  no  marvel  that  Georgy  Esmond  waa 
popular.  She  waa  one  of  those  charming  girla 
who  invariably  have  a  good  effect  upon  people. 
She  was  so  good  herself,  so  innocent,  so  honest, 
so  trustful,  that  she  actually  seemed  to  create  a 
sweeter  atmosphere  wherever  she  went.  The 
worst  of  men,  while  listening  to  her  gentle, 
bright  speeches,  felt  that  the  world  waa  not  so 
bad  after  all,  and  that  there  waa  atiU  aweetnesa 
and  purity  left,  to  render  sin  the  more  shajoefUl 
by  their  white  contrast.  ''A  fellow  wanta  to 
furget  his  worst  side,  when  be  is  with  her,"  aaid 
one.     "  She  makea  a  man  feel  that  he  would  like 


to  hide  hia  ahadiseaaee  e^eQ  from  himaell' '  Hor 
effei^t  upon  Hector  Aaatratheia  waa  a  eimoafl» 
and  r«tber  a  daogeroua  ene.  She  made  him 
aahamed  of  himaelf,  too,  and  ahe  filled  hia  heftii 
wi^h  a  tender  longing  ^d  regret.  Had  it  noi 
been  for  hia  ej^perieooe  with  Liabeth,  he  would 
have  loved  ^e  gi^l  (M^onately.  Aa  it  waa*  his 
affection  I6r  her  would  never  be  move  than  m 
brotherly,  though  intenaely  admiring  one.  He  was 
eonatanMy  wishing  that  Fate  had  given  Georgy 
to  him ;  Geoigy,  who  aeemed  to  him  the  puiest 
luid  lovelieat  of  yovag  lieme  goddesaea;  Q^rgy^ 
who  would  have  ina4e  hia  life  happy,  and  pure^ 
1^  peaeeM.  If  it  had  oijJy  been  Georgy  inatesd 
of  lisbeth.  But  it  had  been  liabeth,  and  his 
fjtar^rea  had  bumed  out,  and  left  to  him  noth- 
ing but  a  ¥raate  of  cold,  gray  aahea.  And  yet, 
knowing  thia,  he  could  not  quite  give  Georgy  up. 
The  mere  eight  of  her  freah,  bright-^ed  &oe 
waa  a  help  to  him,  and  the  aoiind  of  her  voioe  « 
balm.  He  grew  fonder  of  her  every  day,  ia  his 
w«or«  fier  kindly,  little,  girliah  homiliea  touoheA 
and  warmed  him.  Aa  Uabeth  had  made  hna 
worse,  BO  Georgy  £aibottd  nade  him  better.  But 
the  danger  1  The  danger  waa  not  for  himaelf,  it 
waa  for  Georgy. 

The  day  waa  alowly  dawning,  when  the  girl'a  in- 
nooent  friendship  and  admiration  for  him  would 
beaome  aomething  else.  When  ahe  began  to  pity 
him,  ahe  began  to  tread  upon  unsafe  ground. 
£he  had  lived  through  ne  miaeraUe  experience ; 
she  had  felt  no  deaoUkting  paaaion ;  her  heart  wae 
all  untried,  and  his  evident  affection  aUrred  it 
aoltly,  even  before  ahe  underatood  her  own  feel- 
Inga.  She  thought  her  budding  love  waa  pit^, 
and  her  tendemeaa  sympathy.  He  had  gone 
wrong,  poor  fellow,  somehow,  and  ahe  waa  aorry 
for  him. 

'<  I  am  aure  he  doea  not  mean  the  hard  things 
he  aometimea  aaya,"  ahe- aaid  to  Liabeth.  '*I 
think  that  aatirical  way  of  apeaking  ia  more  a 
bad  habit  than  anything  elae.  MaoHss  thinks 
ae,  too,  but,"  with  a  little  gsileleaa  blush,  "we 
are  both  ao  fond  of  him,  that  we  cannot  help 
being  aorry  that  he  haa  fidlen  into  it." 

*'  It  ia  a  aort  of  fhshion  in  these  days,"  re* 
tamed  Liabeth,  and  ahe  lengei  to  add  a  aooroh- 
ing  little  aneer  to  the  brief  comment,  but  ahe 
reatrained  it  for  Georgy' a  eake. 

Foaitively  each  a  thing  had  beoome  poeaible. 
She,  who  had  never  reatmned  her  impulaea  be> 
fore,  had  gradually  lesumad  to  eontrol  them  for 
thia  aimple  girl'a  aake.  On  the  one  or  two-  ooos* 
siona,  early  in  their  acquaintance,  when  ahe  had 
let  her  evil  spirit  get  the  better  of  her,  the  asdp 
den  pain  and  wonder  in  Oeorgy's  face  had  atuag 
her  ao  quickly,  that  ahe  had  resolved  to  hide  haf 
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iniquities,  at  lesifc  in  her  preMnoe.  Sometiiiiet  i 
she  had  eTen  wished  thai  she  had  been  softer  at 
heart,  and  less  settsh.  It  waa  so  unpkas&iit  to 
see  herMlf  Just  as  she  was,  when  she  breathed 
thnt  sweet  atmosphers  of  whieh  I  have  spoken. 
Qeorgy  Esmond  caused  her  to  lose  patienee 
with  Lisbeth  Cresplgny,  npon  »ore  than  one 
oooasion. 

••1  am  a  hypoerite/'  she  said  to  heraelf.  «•  If 
■he  knew  me  as  I  am,  what  would  she  think 
of  mef  What  would  Mrs.  Esmond  say  If  she 
knew  how  oaTalierly  her  *  dear  lisbeth*  had 
treated  those  three  loying  old  souls  at  Pen'jllan  ? 
I  am  gaining  eTerything  on  fldse  pretences.*' 
And  one  night,  as  she  sat  combing  her  hair  b^ 
fbre  her  mirror,  she  added,  fiercely,  *'I  am 
Iblse  and  selfish  all  through ;  and  I  beliere  they 
are  teaching  me  to  be  ashamed  of  myself." 

The  Ihot  was,  these  two  sweet  women,  thi^ 
Bweet  mother  and  daughteis  were  tsaehittg  her 
to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  fflie  qiute  writhed 
under  her  couTiction,  for  she  felt  henelf  eon- 
▼ictad.  Her  self-lore  was  wounded,  but  the  day 
came  when  that  perfect,  obstinate  self-confidence, 
whieh  was  her  chief  diaraoteristio,  wa«  not  a 
little  shaken. 

<'  I  should  like  to  be  a  better  wonuin,*'  she 
would  say,  in  a  kind  of  stubborn  anger.  *•  It 
has  actually  come  to  this,  that  I  would  be  a  bet- 
ter woman,  if  I  could,  but  I  eannot  It  is  not 
in  me.     I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  good  woman." 

The  more  she  ssrw  of  the  Esmonds,  the  more 
she  learned.  The  household  was  such  a  pleasant 
one,  and  was  so  toM  of  the  grace  of  home  and 
kindly  affection.  How  proud  the  good  old  Colonel 
was  of  his  pretty  daughter.  How  he  enjoyed 
her  triumphs,  and  approved  of  the  taste  of  her 
many  admirers.  How  delighted  he  was  to  escort 
her  to  «Tening  parties,  or  to  the  grandest  of  balls, 
and  to  spend  the  night  in  watching  her  dance, 
and  smile,  and  hold  her  gay  little  court,  entirely 
ignoring  the  fibct  that  his  gout  was  apt  to  be 
troublesome,  when  he  wore  tight  boots  instead 
of  his  huge  sKppers.  It  was  quite  enough  for 
him  that  his  girl  was  enjoying  herself,  and  that 
people  were  admiring  her  grace,  and  ft^shness, 
and  bloom.  How  fond  the  half-dozen  small 
brothen  and  sisters  were  of  Qeorgy ;  and  what  a 
oomfoftand  pleasure  the  girl  was  to  her  mother  I 
It  was  an  education  to  Lisbeth  Cresplgny  to  see 
them  all  together.  It  even  seemed  that  in  thne 
Bbe  fi»n  somewhat  into  Georgy's  own  way  of 
earing  for  other  people.  How  could  she  help 
caring  for  the  kind  hearts  that  beat  so  warmly 
toward  her.  Then,  through  acquiring,  as  it  were, 
a  babit  of  graciousness,  she  remembered  things 
she  had  almost  foigotten.    If  she  was  not  bom 


to  be  a  good  woman,  why  not  try  and  smoothe 
the  fiMtoTera  little,  was  her  cynical  fknoy.  Why 
not  ghre  the  three  good  spinsters  at  Pen'ylkn 
the  benefit  of  her  new  experience  ?  It  would  be 
so  little  trouble  to  gladden  their  hearts.  So  with 
a  halMmpatient  pity  for  herself  and  them,  she 
took  upon  herself  the  task  of  writing  to  them 
oftener,  and  at  greater  length,  and  frequently, 
before  her  letters  were  completed,  she  found 
herself  touched  somewhat,  and  eren  prompted 
to  b«  a  trifle  more  affectionate  than  had  been  her 
wont  A  poor,  little  effort  to  hare  made,  but 
tf)  dear,  simple  souls  it  Pen'yllan  greeted 
tlio  change  with  tenderest  joy,  and  Aunt  Milli- 
cent,  and  Aunt  CUrisM,  and  Aunt  Hetty,  each 
shed  tears  of  ecstasy  in  secret— in  secret,  be- 
cause, to  hare  shed  them  openly,  would  hare 
been  to  admit  to  one  another  that  they  had  each 
folt  their  dear  Lisbeth's  former  letters  to  be 
oold,  or  at  least  not  absolutely  all  that  could  h% 
desired. 

"  So  like  dear,  dear  Phinip's  own  child,"  said 
IHss  darlsBa,  who  was  generally  the  fhmily 
voice.  '*  Ton  know  how  often  I  hare  remarked. 
Sister  Henrietta,  that  our  dear  Lisbeth  was  like 
Brother  Phillip  in  every  respect,  even  though  at 
times  she  Is,  perhaps,  a  little  more — a  little  more 
reserved,  as  it  were.  Her  nature,  I  am  sure,  is 
most  affectionate." 

That  fortunate  and  much-caressed  young  man, 
Mr.  Hector  Anstruthers,  not  only  met  Miss  Cres- 
plgny frequently,  but  heard  much  of  her.  Im- 
perfect as  she  may  appear  to  us,  who  sit  in  Judg- 
ment upon  her,  the  name  cft  her  admirers  was 
Legion.  Her  intimacy  with  the  Esmonds  led 
her  into  very  gay  and  distingaished  society,  far 
more  illastrious  society  than  Mrs.  Despard's 
patronage  had  been  able  to  afford  her.  And 
haying  this,  her  little  peculiarities  did  the  rest. 
Her  immense,  dusky  eyes;  her  small,  pale, 
piquant  foce ;  her  odd  self-possession  ;  her  wit, 
and  her  numerous  capabilities,  attracted  people 
wottdrously.  Even  battered  old  beaux,  who  had 
outlived  two  or  three  geneimtions  of  beauties, 
and  who  were  fhstidious  accordingly,  found  an 
indescribable  charm  in  this  caustic,  clever  young 
person  who  was  really  not  a  beauty  at  all,  if 
measured  according  to  the  usual  standard.  She 
was  too  small,  too  pale,  too  odd ;  but  then  where 
could  one  find  such  great,  changeable,  dark  eyes, 
such  artistio  taste,  such  masses  of  fine  hair,  such 
a  voice  ? 

'<  And,  apart  from  that,"  it  was  said  of  her, 
<' there  Is  something  else.  Hear  her  talk,  by 
Jove  t  See  how  she  can  manage  a  man,  when 
she  chooser  to  take  the  trouble ;  see  how  little 
•he  cares  for  the  fine  speeches,  that  would  influ- 
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eno6  other  women.  See  her  dftnce,  hear  her 
fling)  and  you  will  begin  to  understand  her.  A 
fellow  can  nerer  tire  of  her,  for  she  Is  erery- 
thing  she  has  the  whim  to  be,  and  she  is  eTery- 
thing  equally  well." 

"  So  she  is,  Heaven  knows,"  Hector  Anstruth- 
ers  muttered,  bitterly,  looking  across  the  room 
at  her,  as  she  stood  talking  to  Col.  Esmond.  (Hd 
Penblgh's  laudatory  speech  fell  upon  his  ears 
with  a  significance  of  its  own.  She  could  be 
anything  she  chose,  so  long  as  her  whim  lasted  ; 
and  there  was  the  end  of  it.  It  all  mean^  no- 
thing. She  was  as  felse  when  she  played  her 
pTe£ty  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bstnonds,  young 
imd  old,  as  when  she  encouraged  these  dandies, 
and  ensnared  them.  With  Georgy  she  took  up 
ihe  role  of  mffmu^t  thai  waa  aU.  She  was  bad 
thiwigh  and  through.  He  felt  aU  this  sincerely, 
this  night,  when  he  heard  the  men  praising  her, 
and  he  was  sayage  aooorlingly ;  but  how  was  it, 
the  very  next  night,  when  he  dropped  in  to  see 
Mrs.  Despard,  and  surprised  the  syren,  reading 
a  letter  of  Miss  Clarissa's,  and  reading  it  in  the 
strangest  of  moods,  reading  it  with  a  pale  face, 
and  heavy  wet  lashes. 

She  did  not  pretend  to  hide  the  traces  of  her 
mental  disturbance.  She  did  not  condescend  to 
take  the  trouble.  She  evidently  resented  his  ap- 
pearance as  an  untimely  one,  but  she  greeted  him 
with  indifferent  composure. 

«  Mrs.  Despard  will  come  down,  as  soon  as 
she  hears  you  are  here,'*  she  said,  and  then  pro* 
oeeded  to  fold  the  letter,  and  replace  it  in  its 
envelope ;  and  thus  he  saw  that  it  bore  the  Fen- 
*yllan  post-mark. 

What  did  such  a  whim  as  this  mean  T  he  asked 
himself,  impatiently,  taking  in  at  a  glance  the 
new  expression  in  her  face,  and  the  heaviness  of 
her  gloomy  ejw.  This  was  not  one  of  her  tricke. 
There  was  no  one  here  to  see  her,  and  even  if 
^ere  had  been,  what  end  could  she  serve  by  cry- 
ing over  a  letter  lh>m  Pen'ylhm?  What,  on 
earth,  had  she  been  crying  for  ?  He  had  never 
seen  her  shed  a  tear  before  in  his  life.  He  had 
often  thought  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible, 
she  was  so  hard.  Could  it  be  that  she  was  not 
really  so  hard,  after  all,  and  that  Uiose  three  in- 
nocent old  women  could  reach  her  heart?  But 
ihe  next  minute  he  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea,  and  Lisbeth,  chancing  to  raise  her  eyes, 
and  coolly  fix  them  on  his  face  at  that  moment, 
saw  his  smile. 

What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

A  certain  demon  took  possession  of  him  at 
once.  What  if  he  should  tell  her,  and  see  how 
she  would  answer.  They  knew  each  other.  Why 
should  they  keep  up  this  pretence  of  being  no- ; 


thing  but  ordinary  acquaintances,  with  no 
pleasant  little  drama  behind  ? 

"  I  was  thinking  what  an  amusing  bloiLder  i 
had  been  on  the  verge  of  making,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  siill  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him. 

<<  I  was  tiying  to  aeeount  for  your  sadness,  oa 
the  same  grounds  that  I  would  account  for  sad- 
ness in  another  woman.  I  was  almost  ioclined 
to  believe  that  something,  in  your  Icttier,  hmd 
touched  your  heart,  as  it  might  have  ioaehed 
Georgy  Esmonds.  But  I  checked  mypelf  in 
time." 

**  Tott  ohecked  yeorself  in  time,"  she  said,  ia 
a  queer,  slow  way.     <^That  was  a  good  thing." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  during  which  he 
felt  that,  as  usual,  he  had  gl^ned  nothing  by 
his  sarcasm;  and  then  suddenly  she  held  out 
her  ipite  of  a.  hand,  with  Bliss  Clarissa's  letter 
in  it,  rather  tal^ng  }dm  aback. 

<•  Would  yonlike  to  read  it?"  she  said.  «<8op- 
pose  you  do.  Aunt  Clarissa  is  an  old  IHend  of 
yours.  She  speaks  of  you  as  affectionately  as 
ever." 

He  oonld  not  comprehend  the  look  she  wox<e 
when  she  said  this.  It  was  a  queer,  calculating 
look,  and  had  a  meaning  of  its  own ;  buttt  was 
a  riddle  he  could  not  read. 

«  Take  it,"  she  said,  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 
'*  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  want  you  to  read  il  alL 
It  may  do  you  good.'* 

So,  feeling  uncomfortable  enough,  he  took  it. 
And  before  he  had  read  two  pages,  it  had  affect- 
ed him  Just  as  Lisbeth  had  intended  that  it 
should.  The  worst  of  us  must  be  touched  by 
pure,  unselfish  goodness.  Miss  Clarissa's  simple, 
affectionate  outpourings  to  her  dear  Lisbeth  were 
somewhat  pathetic  in  their  way.  She  was  se 
gratefhl  fo^  the  tendemeas  ef  their  dear  girl's 
last  letter,  so  sweetriempered  were  her  ready  ex- 
cuses for  its  rather  late  arrival,  her  kind  old 
heart  was  plainly  so  wholly  dedicated  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  dear  girl  in  question,  that  by  the 
time  Anstruthers  had  reached  the  conclusion  of 
the  epistle,  he  found  himself  indescribably  soft- 
ened in  mind,  though  he  really  could  not  have 
told  why.  He  did  not  think  that  he  had  softened 
toward  Lisbeth  herself,  but  it  was  true,  nevetthe* 
less,  that  he  had  softened  toward  her,  ia  a  se- 
cretly puxsled  way. 

Liabeth  had  risen  flrom  her  seat,  and  was 
standing  before  him,  when  he  handed  back  the 
letter,  and  she  met  his  eyes  just  as  she  had  doae 
before. 

**  They  are  very  fond  of  n^e,  you  see,"  she 
said.  "They  even  believe  that  I  have  a  real 
affection  fbr  them.    They  think  I  am  capable  ef 
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it,  just  a8  Qoor^  Esmond  do98.  Poor  Goqi^  I 
Poor  Aunt  Clarissa  I  Poor  Aunt  MilUcent !  Poor 
everybody,  indeed  I"  And  ehe  tuddenl/  ended, 
and  turned  away  ^om  him,  toward  Uie  fire. 

But  in  a  minute  more  she  spoke  agftin. 

**  I  wonder  if  I  am  capable  of  it,'*  she  aaid. 
*<  I  wonder  if  I  am." 

He  could  only  see  her  ilde  iS»ee,  but  some- 
thing  in  her  tone  roused  him  to  a  Tehement 
reply. 

**  God  knows//  he  said,  *'  I  da  9oi<  I  do  not 
understand  you,  and  never  b1m^«" 

She  turned  to  him  abruptly  then,  and  lei  kirn 
see  her  whole  £M;e,  'pale  with  a  strange,  excited 
pallor,  her  eyes  wide,  and  sparkling,  and  wet. 

* '  That  is  true,' '  she  said.  '  *  You  do  not  undei^ 
stand.  I  do  not  understand,  myself,  butr— 
Well,  I  have  told  yo!U  lies  enough  before,  when 
it  has  suited  me.  Now  I  wiU  tell  you  the  tmth, 
for  once.  Your  blunder  wss  not  such  a  blun- 
der, after  all.  My  heart  has  bees  touched, 
just  as  a  better  woman's  might  hare  been,  almost 
as  Geoi^'s  might  have  been.  And  this  letter 
touched  it — ^this  effusion  of  poor  old  Auni  Cla* 
rissa's;  and  that  wap  why  I  was  crying  when 
you  came  into  the  room.  Why  I  am  crying 
now."  And  having  lAade  this  unlooked-for 
confession,  she  walked  «ottt  of  the  room,  just 
as  Mrs.  Pe^pard  oame  in. 


CHAPTEE   VI. 

On  his  next  visit  to  his  friends,  the  JEsmonds, 
Mr.  Anstruthora  found  the  pretty  head  of  the 
lovely  Miss  Georgy  full  of  a  new  project.  Had 
he  not  heard  the  news?  She  was  going  to 
Pen'yllan  with  Lisbeth,  and  they  were  to  stay 
with  the  Misses  Tregarthyn.  Miss  Garissd  had 
written  the-  kiudest  letter,  the  dearest,  affec- 
tionate letter,  as  affectionate  as  if  she  had  known 
her  all  her  life.     Wasn't  it  deliglitful  ? 

'*  So  much  nicer,  you  know,  than  going  to aome 
stupid,  foshionable  place,"  said  Miss  Georgy, 
with  bright  eyes,  and  the  brightest  of  fresh  roses 
on  her  cheeks.  *'  Not  that  I  am  so  ungrateful  as 
to  abuse  poor  old  Brighton,  and  the  rest;  but 
this  will  be  something  new." 

«  And  new  things  are  always  better  than  old 
ones,"  suggested  Anstruthers. 

"Some  new  things  always  are,"  answered 
Georgy,  with  spirit,  '  *  New  virtues,  for  instance, 
are  better  than  old  follies.  New  resolutions  to 
be  charitable,  instead  of  old  tendencies  to  bo 
harsh.    New-—" 

'*  I  give  it  up  I"  interposed  Hector.  "And  I 
will  agree  with  you.  I  always  agreo  with  you, 
Georgy,"  in  a  softer  tone. 


The  poor,  pretty  &ce  bloomed  into  blush-rose 
color,  and  the  sweet  eyes  met  his  with  innocent 
trouble. 

*  •  Not  always,"  said  Georgy.  "  You  don' t  agree 
with  me  when  I  tell  yon  that  you  are  not  as  good 
as  yon  ought  to  be,  as  yon  might  be,  if  you 
wjould  try." 

"Am  I  such  a  bad  fellow,  then?"  drawing 

nearer  to  her.     "Ah,  Georgy!  etc.,  etc. " 

until,  in  fact,  he  wandered  off  in  spite  of  him- 
self, into  that  most  dangerous  ground,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

Actually,  within  the  last  few  days,  the  idea 
had  oocurred  to  him,  that,  perhaps — possibly, 
just  possibly — he  woald  not  be  going  so  far 
wrong,  if  he  let  himself  drift  into  a  gentle  pas- 
sion fbr  Georgy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  could 
give  her  a  better  love  than  he  had  ever  given  to 
Lisbeth  Crespigny.  It  would  be  a  quieter  love. 
Was  not  a  man's  second  love  always  greater 
than  the  first,  and  at  the  same  time  was  it  not 
always  more  endurable  and  deep?  But  perhaps 
he  could  make  it  a  love  worthy  of  her.  Mind 
you,  he  was  not  shallow,  or  coarse  enough,  to 
think  that  anything  would  do ;  any  mock  senti- 
ment, any  semblance  of  affection.  It  was  only 
that  he  longed  to  aneber  himself  somehow,  and 
admired  and  trusted  this  warm-souled  young 
creature  so  earnestly,  that  he  instinctively  turned 
toward  her.  She  was  far  too  good  for  him,  he 
told  himself,  and  it  was  only  her  goodness  that 
could  help  her  to  overlook  his  many  faults ;  but 
perhaps  she  would  overlook  them;  and  perhaps, 
in  time,  out  of  the  ashes  of  that  wretched  pas- 
sion of  his  youth,  might  arise  a  phoenix  fi&ir 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  her  womanhood. 

So  he  was  something  more  tender,  and  so* his 
new  tenderness- showed  itself  in  his  handsome 
face,  and  in  a  certain  regret  that  he  was  to  lose 
what  Pen'yllan  and  the  Misses  Tregarthyn  were 
to  gain. 

"  Will  you  let  meeome  to  see  you  ?"  he  asked, 

at  last.     "  Will  you ** 

But  there  he  stopped,  remembering  lisbeth. 
Hew  would  she  like  such  a  plan  7 

"  Why  should  you  not?"  said  Georgy,  with  a 
pleased  blush.  "I  have  heard  you  say  that  the 
Misses  Tregarthyn  have  asked  you  again  and 
again.  And  they  seem  so  fond  of  you ;  and  I 
am  sure  mamma  and  papa  would  be  quite  glad 
if  you  would  run  down  and  look  at  us,  and  then 
run  baok  and  tell  them  all  the  news.  And  as  to 
Lisbeth,  Lisbeth  never  objects  to  anything.  I 
think  she  likes  you  well  enough  when  you  are 
good.  Come,  by  all  means."  And  she  seemed 
to  regard  his  proposition  as  such  a  natural  and 
pleasant  one,  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
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profess  to  regard  it  as  suoh  binuelf,  and  bo  it 
was  agreed,  upon  that,  in  course  of  time,  he 
should  follow  ihem  to  Pen'yllan. 

Indeed,  ho  drifted  so  far  this  erening,  that 
there  is  no  knowing  how  sad  a  stoxy  this  of 
mine  might  have  been,  if  the  fates  had  not  been 
kinder  to  pretty  Georgy  Esmond  than  they  are 
to  the  generality  of  people.  Surely  it  must  haye 
been  because  she  deserred  something  better  than 
the  fortune  of  a  disappointed  woman,  that  ohaaoe 
interposed  in  her  behalf  before  she  went  to  slieep 
that  night. 

She  had  eiyoyed  herself  very  much  during 
Hector*  s  yisit.  She  had  sung  her  sweetest  songs, 
and  had  been  in  the  brightest  of  good  spirits. 
Indeed,  she  had  been  Tezy  happy,  and  perhaps 
had  felt  her  innocent,  wsrm  heart  stirred  > 
little,  once  or  twice,  by  the  young  man's  tender 
speeches,  though  she  was  very  ikr  from  being  in 
the  frame  of  mind  to  analyse  the  reasons  for  her 
gentle  pleasure. 

When  her  yisltor  had  taken  his  departure,  she 
oame  to  the  Colonel's  arm-chair,  and  possibly 
feeling  somewhat  conscienoe-stxioken,  because 
she  had  left  <<papa"  to  his  own  resources 
for  so  long  a  time,  she  applied  herself  to  the 
task  of  petting  him  in  her  most  seductiTe  man* 
ner. 

"  Tou  are  yery  quiet,  papa,'*  she  said,  settling 
herself  upon  a  footstool,  at  his  side.  '*  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  have  the  gout  again,  dax^ 
ling.  Mamma,  what  shall  we  do  with  him,  if  he 
insists  on  haying  the  gout,  when  I  am  going  to 
Pen'yllan  ?  I  shall  haye  to  stay  at  home,  and  so 
will  Lisbeth.  He  cannot  possibly  dispense  with 
ns,  when  he  has  the  gout." 

**  But  I  am  not  going  to  haye  the  gout,"  pro- 
tested the  Colonel,  stoutly.  <*  I  am  quite  well, 
my  dear;  but  the  faot  is — ^the  fact  is,  I  was 
thinking  of  a  discoyery  I  made  this  eyening — a 
discoyery  about  Anstruthers." 

"Hector?"  exclaimed  Georgy,  half-unoon- 
sciously,  and  then  turned  her  bright  eyes  upon 
the  shining  fender. 

'<Te8,"  proceeded  CoL  Esmond.  "  Heotor 
himself.  I  belieye  I  haye  found  out  what  has 
ehangsd  him  so — so  deueedly,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it — during  the  last  four  or  fiye  years. 
You  remember  what  a  frank,  warm-hearted  lad 
he  was,  at  three-and-twenty,  Jennie  ?"  to  Hra. 
Esmond. 

**  Papa,  interposed  Qeorgy,  *<  do  you  really 
think  he  has  changed  for  the  worse?  In  his 
heart,  I  mean." 

<*He  has  not  changed  for  the  better,"  an* 
awered  the  Colonel ;  •<  but  his  heart  is  all  right, 
my  dear." 


<'I  am  sure,"  said  Oeorgj,  aHttle  piteously. 
"  I  am  sure  he  is  good  at  heart." 

'<0f  oouTse  he  is,"  said  the  ColoneL  "Bat 
he  has  altered  yety  much,  in  manj^  reapeeta. 
And  Jennie,  my  dear,  I  haye  disoorered  tliat  the 
trouble  was  the  one  you  hinted  at,  in  the  begin- 
ning. There  was  a  woman  in  the  case.  A  wo- 
man who  treated  him  shamefrilly." 

"She  most  haye  been  yeiy  heartleas,*'  said 
Georgy.     "  Poor  Hector  1*' 

The  ooloftel  quite  warmed  up. 

"  She  was  shaneftiUy  heartless,  site  was  diff- 
gvaoeAiUy,  unnaiturally  heartless!  Sach  cold- 
blooded, selfish  cruelty  would  haye  been,  unnatu- 
ral in  a  mature  woman,  and  she  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sohool-girl,  a  mere  child.  I  eon- 
gratulaie  myself  that  I  did  not  learn  her  name. 
The  man  who  told  me  the  story  had  not  heard  it. 
If  I  knew  it,  and  ^ould  oyer  chance  to  meet 
her,  by  Oeorgel"  with  yirtuous  indignation,  "I 
don't  sole  how  a  man  of  honor  coaM  remain  in 
the  same  room  with  such  a  woman." 

And  then  he  poured  out  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  story,  and  an  unpleasant  enough  sound  H 
had,  when  related  with  all  the  additional  color- 
ing confidential  report  had  giyen  it.  It  yras  bad 
enough  to  begin  with,  tmt  it  was  worse  for  hay- 
ing passed  through  th6  hands  of  the  men  who 
had  gathered  it  together,  by  scraps,  and  odds, 
and  ends,  and  Joined  it  as  they  thought  best. 

"  And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  ended  Col.  Esmond, 
« that  he  has  not  liyed  it  down,  as  he  Ihncies  he 
has  done.  At  least  there  are  those  who  think 
so.  It  is  said  the  girl  is  here  in  town  now,  and 
though  they  are  not  friends,  Anstruthers  cannot 
keep  away  fr^m  her  altogether,  and  is  alwayv 
most  sayage  and  reckless  when  he  has  seen 
her." 

**  Poor  fellow  I"  said  Qeorgy,  in  a  low,  quiet 
yoice.     "  Poor  Hector !" 

But  she  did  not  look  up  at  any  one,  as  sbe 
spoke.  Indeed  she  had  not  looked  up,  eyen 
once,  during  the  time  in  which  this  unpleasant 
story  had  been  told. 

Haying  heard  it,  she  confronted  it  yery  send- 
bly.  When,  faideed,  was  she  not  sweet,  and  sen- 
sible  ?  While  she  Ustened,  a  hundred  past  inci- 
dents rushed  back  upon  her.  She  remembered 
things  she  had  heard  Hector  say,  and  things  she 
•had  seen  him  do ;  she  remembered  certain  rest- 
less moods  of  his,  oertain  desperate  whims  and 
fiftneies,  and  she  began  to  comprehend  what  their 
meaning  was.  Her  yague  ihneieB  of  his  unhap- 
pinesB  found  a  firm  foundation.  He  was  wretched, 
and  broken  in  faith,  because  this  cruel  girl  had 
robbed  him  of  his  honest  belief  in  loye,  and 
truth,  and  goodness.    Ah,  poor  Hector  t    She 
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did  not  aay  Yery  much,  while  the  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Esmond  diseufMed  the  matter,  bat  she  was 
thinking  yery  deeply,  and  when  she  bade  them 
good-night,  and  went  up  to  hef  romni  tbevi  was  i 
a  sad  sort  of  thoughtfhlness  in  her  &ce. 

She  did  not  begin  to  undress  at  once,  bat  vat 
down  by  her  toilet-table,  and  rested  her  fireeh 
cheek  on  her  hand. 

"I  wonder  who  U  waRf  she  said,  softly. 
*'  Who  eeald  it  be  f  Who  did  he  know,  wfa«li  he 
was  three-and-twenty  T" 

Sarely  sone  Fate  guided  her  eyes,  Jtut  at  that 
moment^  guided  them  te  the  small,  halfopened 
note,  lying  at  her  elbow ;  a  note  so  opened  that 
the«ignatare  alone  presented  itself  to  bet  glanee. 
"  Tour  affeotioiiaie  Liabetb." 

She  gave  a  Iktie  start,  and  then  tnshed  op  iHth 
a  qneer  agitation. 

"  lisbeih !"  she  iaid,  <•  Lisbeth  I'*  And  then, 
with  quite  a  self-reproaoh  in  her  tone.  <*  Oh,  no ! 
Not  lisbeth.  How  eould  I  say  it?  Not  Lis- 
beth I"  She  put  out  her  hand,  and  took  up  the 
note,  preteetingly.  <•  I  eould  not  bear  to  think 
it,"  she  said.  **  It  might  be  any  one  else,  but 
not  Lisbeth.*'  And  yet  the  next  minute  a  new 
thonghi  ibroed  itself  upon  her,  a  memory  of 
some  words  of  Lisbeth*  s  own. 

<<  We  were  nothing  bnl  a  eouple  of  eblldren 
when  we  met  at  Pen'yilaii,"  that  yoting  lady 
had  said,  »  few  days  before,  a  trifle  oa^aUerly. 
<'  He  was  only  threfr-and*twenty,  and  as  for  me, 
what  was  I  but  a  child,  a  sehool-girl,  not  much 
more  than  sixteen." 

«Bat,"  protested  Oeorgy,  her  eyes  shining 
piteottsly,  and  the  moisture  forcing  itself  into 
them,  **  but  it  might  not  have  been  her ;  and  if 
it  was  Lisbeth  he  lored,  the  story  may  hare  been 
exaggerated.  Such  stories  always  are ;  and  if 
any  part  of  it  iatihie,  she  was  so  young,  and  did 
not  know  what  she  was  doing.  It  was  not  half 
so  wrong  in  Lisbeth  as  it  would  hare  been  in  me, 
who  have  had  mamana  all  my  life  to  teach  me  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  She  had 
nobody  but  the  IdDlsses  Tregarthyn  ;  and  people 
who  are  good  are  not  always  wise.'' 

She  was  not  very  wise  henelf,  poor,  loying, 
little  «oul  I    At  least  she  was  not  wbridly  wise. 


She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  connecting 
that  cruel  story  with  her  most  precious  Lisbeth, 
in  whom  she  had  never  yet  found  a  fault  And 
if  it  ibttst  be  connected  with  her,  what  excuses 
might  there  not  be  I  Oh,  she  was  so  sure  that  it 
was  an'  exaggerated  story,  and  that,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  Lisbeth' s  feult  had  only  risen  out 
of  Lfsbeth's  youth  and  innocence.  She  was  so 
disturbed  about  her  fHend,  that  it  was  quite  a 
long  time  before  she  remembered  that  she  had  a 
quiet  little  pain  of  her  own  to  contend  with,  only 
the  ghost  of  a  pain  as  yet,  but  a  ghost  which, 
but  for  this  timely  check,  might  have  been  Tery 
much  harder  to  deal  with  than  it  was. 

« I  think,"  she  said,  at  hist,  blushing  a  Uttle 
at  the  sound  of  her  own  words,  **  I  think  that, 
perhaps,  I  was  beginning  to  care  for  Hector 
more  than  for  any  one  else ;  and  I  am  glad  that 
papa  told  me  this,  before — ^before  it  was  too  late. 
I  think  I  should  have  been  more  sorry,  after  a 
little  time,  than  I  am  now ;  and  I  ought  to  be 
thankf^il.  If  I  did  not  mean  to  be  sensible,  in* 
stead  of  sentimental,  perhaps  I  should  try  to 
belicTe  that  what  is  said  is  not  true,  and  that  he 
has  really  lived  his  trouble  down ;  but  I  would 
rather  be  sensible,  and  believe  that  he  ouly  means 
to  think  of  me  as  his  fHend,  as  he  has  done  all  his 
life.  I  must  think  that,"  she  thought,  eagerly. 
"  I  must  remember  it  always,  when  he  is  with 
me.  It  would  be  best.  And  if  it  is  Lisbeth  he 
has  loved,  and  he  loves  her  yet,  I — I  must  try  to 
help  them  to  fbrgtve  each  other."  ,  And  here  she 
bent  her  face,  and  as  she  touched  the  note  lightly 
with  her  lips,  a  bright  drop,  like  a  jewel,  feU 

upon  the  paper.  '<  We  must  always  be  true  to 
each  other,"  she  whispered,  tremulously.  "  This 
would  be  a  sad  world,  tt  people  were  not  true  to 
each  other,  and  ready  to  make  little  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  those  they  love." 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  innocent,  white  rose 
of  love,  just  turning  to'  the  sun,  folded  its  fVesh 
petals,  and  became  a  bud  again.  It  was  better 
as  it  was,  much  better  that  it  should  be  a  bud  for 
a  longer  time,  than  that  it  should  bloom  too  early, 
and  lose  its  too  lavish  beauty  before  the  perfect 
summer  came. 

'  (to  BS  COKmrXTED.) 
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Ouu.  tweet  llowen,  fi>r  the  dsirliiig, 
Twine  them  ronnd  her  yovthftil  brow, 

fte  I*  sleepiHig,  tweetly  ileepfng, 
Aod  no  pela  dietarbe  her  now. 

lay  her  gently  on  her  pillow, 
deep  her  haadt,  eo  pore  and  ftJr, 


baek  ftttt  her  naibte  Ibfeheid 
All  the  WMdeiing  wavai  of  hair. 

Though  we  weep  and  noon  her  ndly, 


There  one  day  well  rarely  meet  her. 
In  the  realma  of  peace  and  tove. 


MY    «'BETB-.NOIRr 

BT    M.    SBAftfiB. 


*<  Hateful  man  I  I  despise  him  1  He  »  the 
bete-noir  of  my  existence,"  I  went  on,  vehe- 
mently.  <*  I  wish  he  would  take  himself  off  to 
some  distant  clime,  where  I  would  never  see  or 
hear  of  him  again." 

"  Who,  Madge?"  laiily  asked  my  sister,  Violet. 

"  Who  ?    Why,  Philip  Rhysdale,  of  couwe." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  replied  Violet  "  I 
think  his  manners  are  perfect,  and  he  is  so 
Ulented." 

*'  Perfect  manners  I  Think  of  his  telling  me, 
last  night,  he  did  not  like  too  much  originality 
in  a  woman ;  it  made  them  disagreeable.  Was 
that  good  breeding  ?    I  felt  like  choking  him." 

«  What  a  little  spitfire  yon  are,  Madge  I"  said 
Violet,  laughing.  **  I  dare  say  you  were  advan- 
cing some  of  your  peculiar  ideas.  You  know 
you  do  talk  strangely  at  times^"  stretching  her 
pretty  mouth  in  a  yawn  as  she  spoke.  "  By- 
the-by,  he  is  coming  over  this  evening,  to  com- 
plete the  arrangementa  about  the  pionio.'* 

*«  Ah  !"  I  replied.  **  Then  I  shall  have  to  don 
my  lemon-colored  organdie.'* 

"Why  will  you  wear  that  hideous  thing?" 
said  Violet.  **  You  know  how  he  despises  the 
color." 

*'  My  principal  reason  for  making  a  primrose 
out  of  myself,"  I  said,  ooolly,  prooeeding  to 
array  myself  in  the  condemned  gannout 

**  If  you  would  only  wear  your  pink  erepe, 
with  black  lace  trimmings,"  groaned  my  sister. 
**  You  have  made  a  fright  of  yourself  ever  sinoe 
we  have  been  at  Aunt  Sophie's,  and  all  owing  to 
what  she  said  to  mother  about  Philip  Rhysdale's 
being  such  an  excellent  match." 

"Don't  you  think  primroses  would  look  well 
in  my  hair,  dear?"  I  answered,  aggrovatingly, 
holding  my  head  to  one  side,  and  gasing  at  my 
reflection  in  the  glass. 

"  Get  a  sun-l^ower  at  once,"  said  Violet,  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  herself.  "  But  I  would  not  make 
an  object  of  myself,  for  the  sake  of  any  man  in 
the  universe,  no  matter  how  muoh  I  deteste^l 
him,  or  his  tastes."  And  she  surveyed  me  with 
a  very  scornful  expression. 

Usually  I  yielded  to  my  sister  in  matters  re- 
lating to  my  wardrobe.  But  as  Philip  Rhysdale 
had  happened  to  express  his  d^testiOion  «f  yel- 
low, one  night,  I  had  declared  myself  in  its  favor 
ever  since,  contriving  to  introduce  various  bows 
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and  ends  of  the  despised  color  in  my  hair  and 
dress,  miidh  to  Violet's  indignation. 

My  sister  and  myself  were  spending  the  snm- 

mer  with  an  aunt,  who  lived  near  H .     It 

wea  our  first  visit.  The  people  we  met  were 
pleasant  and  aoeiabla,  and  the  time  would  have 
passed  delightfuUy,  had  it  not  been  for  one  dnw- 
baok.  Unfortunately,  Annt  was  gifted  with  a 
genius  for  match-making.  £he  was  anxious  to 
ha>ie  us  well  Settled  in  lifs,  as  the  phraaed  it, 
and  was  constantly  manoeuvring  for  that  end. 
Money  was  no  otject ;  we  hsd  "  plenty  of  worldly 
drosa,  and  to  spare;"  but '* fkmily ,"  thai  was 
her  great  point.  The  Vintons,  that  waa  our 
fiunily  name,  unfortunately,  could  not  go  back 
to  their  great-graodsires,  and  tnd  them  in  the 
revolutionary  wsjp,  with  a  pair  of  epaulettes  on 
their  shoulders ;  nor  down  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
on  wide  plantations,  with  hundreds  of  aervants 
at  beck  and  call. 

It  -was  therefore  "  our  duty,"  as  Aunt  Sophy 
told  our  mother,  "  to  marry  into  a  good  fkmily  f 
and  our  little,  gentle  mother  agreed  with  her,  as 
he  always  did  in  everything. 

Violet,  who  was  a  tall,  queenly  blonde,  with 
hair  like  sunshine,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  the  flower 
whose  name  she  bore,  was  expected,  by  Aunt 
Sophy,  to  marry  a  lord,  at  least.  She  was  not 
very  well  pleased,  therefore,  when,  at  the  end  of 
her  first  season,  Violet  became  engaged  to  Arthur 
Cuyler,  of  New  York,  a  fkir  match,  but  no  more. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  I  vnu  the  only  one 
leil,  on  whom  to  build  her  hopes,  as  she  had  no 
daughters  of  her  own.  But  I  was  very  different 
from  Violet,  being  petite  in  igoie,  and  as  dark 
as  a  gipsy. 

Philip  Bhysdale  would  be  just  the  thing  fbr 
me,  she  decided,  at  last.  He  had  a  pedigree  of 
which  any  one  might  feel  proud.  However, 
I  refused,  most  flatly,  at  first,  to  go  to  the  Ferns, 
which  was  Aunt  Sophy*s  residence.  But  Violet 
coaxed,  and  my  mother  pleaded.  So,  finally,  I 
consented.  6ut  it  was  with  a  solemn  determi- 
nation that  not  anything  Philip  Bhysdale  oonlf 
say,  or  do,  would  be  able  to  win  my  favor,  4p 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

As  for  the  gentleman  himself,  the  nneonscious 
author  of  all  my  woes,  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
liked  him  well  enough,  had  I  not  been  worried  so 
about  him  beforehand.     He  was  handsome  and 
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dignified,  about  thirtj  yean  old,  ▼«r7  ooorteoat 
in  his  mannen,  sad,  aa  Yiolei  said, ''  exoeedingly 
talented."  lie  had  a  way,  ioo»  of  making  peoplo 
do  as  ho  pleased;  a  "way"  against  which  I  in- 
Wftidly  rebelled,  and  no^er  lost  aa  (^portunity  of 
thwarting.  £yexy  one  liked  him,  ezoepi  myseli; 
howeTcr;  Aunt  Sophy,  Undo  Ned,  my  oousin 
Oeoar,  down,  eyen,  to  old  CsBsar,  tho  girdener, 
who  Boldom  had  a  smile  £or  any  ona. 

As  Mr.  Hhysdalo's  place  adjoined  tlw  Ferns, 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  Aujit  Sophy  had 
asked  him  to  maka  It  **  pleasant"  for  her  nieoea^ 
during  their  stay.  **  As  if  it  would  not  have 
been  twice  oyer  as  pleasant  without  hUn/'  1  told 
Violet,  angrily. 

lie  and  I  hod  clashed  from  the  first.  We 
could  not  agree  upon  a  single  potot*  £yen  the 
color  of  a  dress  was  a  source  of  oontention  be- 
tween us.  I  had  purchased  the  lQmoa*oolored 
one,  in  which  I  was  now  arrayed  for  the  first 
time,  for  the  exprepa  purpose  of  aanoyiag  him ; 
and  a  most  flaring  yellow  it  was,  without  any- 
thing to  relieye  its  brightness. 

I  went  slowly  down  the  broad  staif-oase,  feel- 
ing ridioulously  like  a  sonflowev,  yet  iawMdly 
oogitating  how  I  would  nnnage  to  proToke  Mc» 
Bhyadole  to  open  comment  on  my  dress. 
The  first  person  I  met  was  Unele  Ned. 
'« Halloo,  Firefly !' '  he  cried.  **  Where  did  yoa 
get  that  yellow  gown  t  Have  yoa  been  using  up 
all  my  primroses  for  dye?" 

«'The  fairies  made  it.  Uncle  Ned,"  I  replied. 
**  Does  it  please  your  worship  ?" 

My  cousin  Oscar,  a  bright,  handsome  boy  of 
seyenteen,  now  came  up. 

«  Tell  me,  oh,  maideo,  didst  then  fiiahion  that 
gorgeous  attire  out  of  yon  golden  eloud?"  he 
cried,  dramatically,  striking  an  attitude  as  he 
spoke,  and  gazing  at  me  through  his  fingers. 

"  Talking  of  golden  clouds,"  said  a  clear  yoice^ 
at  that  instant,  and  Mr.  Bhysdale  came  up,  nei- 
ther of  us  haying  seen  his  approach  before,  *'  the 
sunset,  to-night,  reaiinded  me  of  one  I  saw  i» 
Borne,  lost  year.'.' 

<•  Rome,  the  City  of  Sunseto  1"  I  oried,  eatho^ 
siostically.  "  It  is  the  desire  of  my  life  to  visit 
it.  Oh,  how  often  I  dream  of  ita  rained  palaces 
and  dim  old  picture-galleries !" 

*' Yet  it  is  a  poor,  decayed  sort  of  plsee,  which 
you  would  get  tired  of  in  a  year,"  oboenred  Mr. 
Rhysdale,  coolly,  in  that  practical  manner  of  his, 
which  always  exasperated  me  intefisely. 

*'  Neyer  1"  I  cried  "  It  would  never  loea  its 
fascination  for ,  me. ,  The  ruined  siehes,  the 
fountains,  the  hrojien  columns  1  .  And  then  the 
Coli><cum!  Did  you  make  the  .usual  yisit  by 
meonlight,  Mr,  Rhysdole  ?" 


'<  I  waa  inyited  to  make  one  of  a  paHy ;  but 
moonlight  at  thirty-three,  and  moonlight  at  seyen- 
teen, are  two  different  things ;  so,  I  declined," 

**  I  dare  si^,  too,  at  thirty-three,  rheumatism 
may  be  added  to  the  delights  of  a  moonlight  ram- 
ble," I  said,  tartly. 

Mr.  Bhysdale  laughed.  « Rheumatism  6  a 
disease  not  to  be  trifled  with,  although  I  cannot 
speak  firom  experience,  neyer  having  had  it." 

Fortunately,  other  yiaitom  came  in.  at  this 
moment ;  but  I  wee  already  ashamed  of  my  ton- 
duct.  If  there  was  anything  I  detested,  it  was 
personality. 

During  >  the  eyeaiag  I  saw  Mr.  Bhysdale  sur- 
Tey  me,  curious^,  several  times;  and  I  feU 
ftiily  repaid  for  the  sacrifiee  of  wearing  a  yellow 
dress,  by  overhearing  him.  remark  to  Aunt  Sophy, 
"  Misa  Madge  has  a  very  brilliant  taste  in  dress, 
hasn't  shot" 

Meantime,  another  gaest,  Dr.  Palmer,  had  en* 
gaged  ma  for  the  picnic,  on  the  morrow. 

Directly,  we  had  some  singing  1^  Violet, 
whose  voice  was  so  sweet,  Mt.  Rhysdale  said, 
it  reminded  him  of  "  silver  btils."  She  sang 
•*  Bobin  Adair"  to-night 

Finally,  the  party  broke  up,  with  the  promise 
to  meet  at  ten  the  next  morning.  Our  destina^ 
tion  was  the  Glen,  and  I  was  Vild  to  go,  for  I 
had  heard  much  of  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
We  were  all  going  on  hoxacfbaok,  except  Uncle, 
and  Aunt,  and  the  mimster  and  his  wife.  These 
four  declared  themselves  too  old  for  the  saddle, 
and  choae  the  phsftton ;  Violet  and  myself,  the 
two  Miss  Greysons,  Dr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bhysdale, 
Oscar,  and  several  others,  eomposed  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

The  morning  rose  clear  and  bright.  Promptly, 
at  ten,  we  began  to  assemble.  Mr.  Bhysdole's 
glossy  black  had  just  drawn  np  by  the  side  of 
Violet's  white  pony,  as  I  stepped  out  on  to  the 
portico,  and  Dr.  Palmer,  at  the  same  moment, 
lifted  his  hat  to  me,  in  a  gay  good-morning, 
as  he  cantered  np  the  drive  on  his  beantifhl 
chestnut. 

Oscar,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before  this  morn- 
ing, sow  made  hb  appearance. 

**  What  will  you  do,  Madge?"  he  said,  eonring 
toward  me  with  a  vexed  look.  «The  black  pony 
is  dead  lame,  and  there  is  not  another  ladiefl^ 
hone  in  the  stables." 

**  How  provokiagl"  I  exclaimed,  feeUng  won- 
derfully low  all  at  once ;  for  now  I  would  have 
to  go  in  the  pbieton  with  Aunt  Sophy,  and  a 
dull  time  I-^TQaklhai^  ef  it;  for  aunt  never 
allowed  the  horses  to  go  faster  than  a'  walk,  being 
a  great  coward. 

** Permit  me,"  said  Dr.  Palmer,  eagerly,  "to 
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offer  my  hone.    He  i0  an  admirable  riding  faotoe ; 
B  little  fiery,  but  easily  controlled.*' 

I  accepted  tbe  offer  with  delight.  I  had  great 
confidence  in  n:y  horsemanship,  and  f)»lt  no  fear. 

"But  what  will  you  do  yourself?'*  I  said,  re- 
membering, suddenly,  that  he  could  hot  walk. 

*<  He  can  have  Hunter,  father's  horse,**  said 
Oflcacr.     **  I  will  go  and  bring  him  arennd.'* 

Oscar  soon  came  back  with  the  two  horses,  and  : 
all  being  now  assembled,  wd  concluded  to  start, 
and  leave  the  phsstdA  to  follow  at  its  leisure. 

The  word  waa  given,  and  away  we  galloped, 
the  chestnut  behaving  beautifully. 

«  He  has  been  grossly  maligned,*'  I  said  to  Dr. 
Palmer,  aa  we  dr«w  rein,  at  last,  to  rest.  "  I 
am  his  champion  from  henceforth,"  patting  hia 
^ossy  neck  as  I  spoka. 

"  I  am  glad  yoa  like  him,*'  repUod  the  Doctor. 
"  He  is  perfectly  safe  now,  only  he  will  not  bear 
the  whip.  Two  years  argo,  a  lady  eould  not  have 
ridden  him.  He  is  the  fasteait  horse  I  know  ot 
There  is  no  one  to  equal  him." 

«<  Unless  it  is  Mr.  Bhysdale's  black,"  observed 
Oscar.  **  I  should  likd  to  see  the  two  in  a  fair 
race.** 

•<0h,  how  I  should  glory  in  beating  him!" 
I  cried. 

'<  So  should  I,"  replied  Dr.  Palmer,  smiling ; 
'<  but  not  with  you  on  the  chestnut.** 

**  Why  not?"  said  I,  pouting,  and  putting  my 
horse  to  a  canter  as  I  spoke,  which  ended  the .(  moist  recesses ;  and  scarlet  and  columbine  grew 


themselves  with  long,  white  towels,    and,  tluia 
equipped,  wo  proceeded  to  antange  our  repast 

A  large,  flat  took  served  for  our  table.  We 
plaoed  the  oold  obicken,  sikndwiohes,  tBTtM,  etc , 
picturesquely,  Oscar  decorating  the  disbes  with 
pine  and  acarlet  colutiibine.  A  huge  booqaet  of 
fens  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  an  imiaense 
bough  of  eveigrsen  fixed  over  the  table,  "to 
serve  the  double  purpose,"  Oscar  said,  ••  of  keep- 
ing off  the  iiueets  and  being  ornamental." 

How  we  an  enjoyed  it  I  Even  Mr.  Bbysdale 
forgot  his  stateliness,  and  did  not  firown  once, 
even  though  I  salted  hia  ebffee,  instead  of  sweet- 
ening it,  a  n^sadventure,  I  must  oonfeas,  pre- 
meditated. 

After  lunch  we  all  walked  to  the  head  ot  the 
CHen.  We  went  a^w  slippery  rooks  and  mimic 
precipices;  sometimes  in  the  water,  with  here 
and  there  a  Jtiffip,  which  civery  lady  Bsdd  aha 
could  not  make,  but  always  did. 

1  ^^w  a  long  breath,  aa  I  looked  down.  It 
seemed  as  if  some  mighty  convulsion  in  nature 
had  rent  the  two  hilla  asunder.  Massive  rocks 
were  piled  high,  one  above  the  other.  Great 
clefts 'Were  in  the  earth.  Here  and  there  s  pine, 
with  its  n>ots  washad  bare,  stood  up.  The  black 
water  rushed,  and  boiled,  and  whitened,  in  its 
impetuous  haste.  All  formed  a  acene  whose 
grandeur  was  indescribable. 

Delicate  ferns  waved  their  foathery  heads  in 


conversation  for  the  time. 

We  reached  the  Olen  in  due  tima.  It  was  a 
lovely  spot,  between  two  hilla.  A  mountain  tor- 
rent, splashing  down  over  huge  gray  rocks,  gfive 
life  to  its  solitude.  The  green  trees,  growing  on 
the  side  of  the  hills,  arched  their  branches,  until 
they  almost  met,  seeming  like  so  many  sentinels 
guarding  the  silence  of  the  spot. 

Dismounting,  wa  sat  down  to  rest,  and  tnjoj 
the  cool  shade,  which  was  inexpressibly  grate- 
ful, after  our  long  ride.  Our  horses  were  placed 
in  a  shed,  close  by,  arranged  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors,  for,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
place  waa  a  great  resort, 

**  Look  at  Violet,"  whispered  Oscar,  aa  he  aat 
down  by  my  aide,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  '<  Isn't 
aha  lovely?  No  wonder  Bhyadale  aaama  en- 
ohantad." 

ThephflBton  waa  now  seen  approaohing;  and 
then  the  light 'wagon  that  carried  ontproviaion ; 
and  wa  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
luncli. 

I  installad  myself  as  haad-watter,  and  chosa 
Oacat  and  Dr.  Palmer  fov  tty  aasistanta.  Pin- 
ning  up  my  habit,  I  tied  a  huga  white  apron 
around  my  waist,  Oscar  and  Dr.  Palmer  adorned 


in  proftision  in  and  around  the  locks.  I  plucked 
a  great  bunch  of  the  latter,  atid  the  ladies  twined 
it  in  their  hats,  and  the  gentlemen  placed  it  in 
their  button-holes. 

'<  It  was  my  flower,"  Dr.  Palmer  said,  and  he 
insisted  on  my  giving  him  aome  of  mine  to 
wear. 

After  we  had  looked  our  fill,  we  prepared  to 
Xfiftke  the  descent,  which  was  accomplished  with 
many  a  little  shriek  by  the  timid.  Here  Oscar 
came  up  to  me,  and  whispered.  We  left  the  rest. 
!  followed  him  in,  among  the  trees,  to  a  large 
rook,  where  a  tambourine  and  violin  were  lying. 
I  was  quite  a  skillftil  performer  on  the  tam- 
bourine, ft^uently  accompanying  Oscar,  who 
played  the  violin  remarkably  well. 

*•  Now  for  some  ftin  I"  said  he.  "  Won't  we 
maka  stiff  old  Bfaysdale  stare." 

t  put  oh  a  wide  flat  and  scarlet  cloak ;  while  a 
brigand  h*t,  with  long  feather,  and  jaunty  cloak, 
turned  Oaoar  into  a  tetj  handsome  gipsy. 

Our  appearance  Waa  greeted  with  loud  ap- 
plause. Shaking  the  bella  of  my  tambourine, 
wa  aang  the  Troubadour  aong,  ftom  Trovatore, 
Oacar  taking  the  tenor,  to  my  aoprano.  Two  or 
three  ether  aonga  followed,  and  then  I  went 
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around  for  money,  m  if  we  bad  been  real  gip- 
sies. ]>ropping  a  deep  courtesy,  as  I  approacbed 
Mr.  Bbysdale,  I,  in  my  oboicesi  Itajiaii,  re- 
quested a  dono.  After  a  moment's  besitaiioB,  be 
drew  off  a  beavy  seal-ring,  wbicb  be  alwi^s  wore 
on  tbe  little  finger  of  bis  left  band,  and  dropped 
it  into  my  bat.  Witb  a  murmured  "  grasia,''  I , 
passed  on  to  tbe  next.  All  gave  me  sometbing. 
K^loining  my  companion,  we  sang  "Tbe  Last 
Rc»e  of  Summer'  for  Uncle  Ned,  wbo,  being 
strictly  Englisb  in  bis  tastes,  enjoyed  it  Ujc^wre 
than  what  be  called  **  Italian  gibberisb.''  Then 
we  wound  up  witb  a  eomic  recitation  by  Oscar, 
wbicb  occasioned  great  laugbter. 

Uncle  said  it  was  now  time  to  go  borne,  espe- 
cially as  there  seemed  to  be  a  storm  brewing 
And,  sure  enough,  the  clear  blue  of  tbe  sky  had 
been  oTercast  by  numerous  flying  clouds,  of  an 
ominous  black.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
starting,  I  did  not  get  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing Mr.  Rhysdale's  ring.  Slipping  it  on  my 
finger,  I  thought  I  would  giTO  it  to  him  after  we 
reached  home. 

After  leaving  the  Glen,  the  road  was  level  for 
•  more  than  a  mile,  and  as  smooth  as  a  board. 
Here  I  determined  to  have  my  race.  I  had 
managed,  in  starting,  to  be  directly  in  Aront  of 
Mr.  Rbjsdale ;  and  when  we  reached  tbe  level 
I  turned  suddenly  in  my  saddle,  and  called  out| 
laughingly, 

"  A  race  1  My  heart  and  hand  to  the  one  who 
reaches  the  cross-roads  before  mel" 

The  gentlemen  gallantly  accepted  mj  chal- 
lenge, and  away  we  all  went,  in  wild  eonfHision. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  I  kept  ahead; 
then  Mr.  Rhysdale's  black  gained  on  me.  *  We 
rode  steadily,  side  by  side,  for  the  next  tl^ree 
minutes,  leaving  the  rest  far  in  the  rear.  At  last 
I  saw  I  would  be  beaten,  unless  I  made  use  of 
the  forbidden  whip. 

One  glance  at  Mr.  Rhysdale's  face,  and  I 
struck  a  sharp  blow  across  the  horse.  The 
chestnut  reared  madly,  as  if  stung  by  the  insult, 
and  then  shot  forward  at  lightning  speed.  On, 
on  she  went,  like  the  wind.  Would  we  never 
stop  in  our  mad  career  7  I  had  lost  all  control 
of  her  before  this,  and  oould  only  cling  to  the 
mane.  Far  ahead  I  saw  the  gleaming  of  Silver 
Creek  in  the  distance,  which  ran  deep  and  wide 
along  the  road  for  more  than  a  mile. 

I  still  heard  the  clatter  of  horses*  hoofk  behind 
me,  and  knew  that  Mr.  Rbysdale  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  reach  me.  I  had  beaten  in  the 
race  ;  bat  at  what  a  cost  I  Ah,  how  bitterly  I 
regretted  my  rashness  !  And  all  for  the  sake  pf 
humbling  a  man  I  professed  to  despise  I 
We  were  nearing  the  creek.  A  moment  more, 
Vot.  LXX.— 19 


and  I  would  be  plunged  in  it  Already  I  felt 
the  waters  gurgling  around  me,  when  suddenly 
the  horse  shied,  and  I  was  flung  off. 

I  lost  all  consciousness  for  a  time.  When  I 
recovered,  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  road-side^ 
supported  by  Mr.  Rbysdale,  who  was  gadng  into 
my  face  with  a  look  so  solicitous  and  tender, 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking,  incongruous  as  it 
may  seem,  like  the  little  old  woman  in  the  fkiry 
Ule,  •'Canthisbel?" 

"Are  you  hurt?"  asked  he,  as  I  made  an 
^ffgrt  to  raise  my  bead  from  his  arm.  "Lie 
still,"  he  continued,  authoritatively,  seeing  how 
faint  I  grew. 

I  glanced  down  at  my  arm,  which  bung  limp 
at  my  side,  and  in  which  a  dull,  burning  pain 
was  making  itself  felt. 

"The  arm,  is  it?"  following  the  direction  of 
my  eyes,  and  touching  it,  as  he  spoke. 

I  groaned  with  pain.  He  was  a  surgeon  by 
profession,  having  studied  for  amusement,  but 
not  practicing.  After  making  an  examination, 
as  weU  as  he  could,  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
dislocated. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  not  been  so  foolish  I"  I  groaned. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,  now,"  he  replied, 
gravely.  •*  What  we  have  to  consider  is,  getting 
home.  Ton  cannot  ride  by  yourself,  owing  to 
your  arm;  and  your  horse  has  taken  French 
leave*  You  cannot  walk,  for  we  have  more  than 
seven  miles  to  go.  I  cannot  leave  you  to  go  for 
a  carriage,  even." 

"  Xo,  no  I  do  not  leave  me  !"  I  broke  out,  half- 
sobbing. 

"  The  only  way,"  continued  he,  "  will  be  for 
you  to  ride  in  ftront  of  me." 

"  In  firont  of  you  ?"  I  repeated,  mecbauically^ 
looking  at  him  doubtfully,  as  be  tore  his  hand- 
kerehief  into  strips  to  form  a  support  for  my  arm. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  in  tho  most  uncon- 
cerned manner  possible.  "  I  can  support  you 
very  readily,  and  guide  my  horse,  too.  Ton  are 
no  such  great  weight,"  said  be,  witb  a  smile, 
placing  my  arm  in  the  sling. 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  submit. 

We  w^re  foseed  to  ride  very  slowly,  owing  to 
the  jolting  which  hurt  my  arm,  and  which  made 
me  feel  sq  sick  and  faint. 

The  storm,  which  bad  been  gathering  ever 
since  we  left  tbe  Glen,  now  made  itself  heard  in 
the  sullen  muttering  of  its  thunder,  and  an  oc- 
casional flash  of  lightning.  At  last,  a  big  drop 
of  rain,  which,  fell  on  my  Amo,  showed  it  was 
very  near. 

"If  we  can  only  escape  the  drenching,"  said 
Mr.  Rbysdale,  who  could  scarcely  see  his  way, 
it  had  grown  so  dark. 
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Just  then  a  light  flashed  in  the  darkness 
ahead,  and  a  well-known  voice  called,  **  halloo !" 

To  our  great  joy  it  was  Oscar,  in  the  carriage, 
who  looked  in  amazement  at  our  singular  mode 
of  traveling. 

Mr.  Rhjsdale  cut  all  his  questions  short,  and, 
lifting  me  into  the  carriage,  arranged  me  as  com- 
fortably as  he  could ;  and  bidding  Oscar  drire 
as  gently  as  possible,  he  shut  the  door,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  he  galloped  off,  to  prepare 
the  family  to  rcceiye  us. 

'*  They  are  all  immensely  alarmed  about  you 
at  home,  Madge,"  said  Oscar.  **  At  first,  we 
thought  you  had  prolonged  your  ride  for  ftin ; 
but  Violet  said  yon  would  not  do  that,  in  the  flice 
of  the  stonn.     So  I  came  in  search  of  you.'* 

We  reached  the  Ferns  at  last.  Uncle  Ned  met 
us  at  the  carriage-door,  with  lantern  and  um- 
brellas, for  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents. 

Mr.  Rhysdale  opened  the  door,  and,  taking  me 
in  his  arms  as  easily  as  if  I  had  been  a  feather, 
carried  me  into  the  hall,  up  the  stair-case,  and 
into  my  own  room.  Here  I  found  Violet  and 
Aunt  Sophy  awaiting  me.  Violet  almost  went 
into  hysterics  when  she  saw  me  carried  in,  and 
laid  upon  the  bed.  I  immediately  felt  it  my  duty 
to  faint,  and  she,  of  course,  concluded  I  was 
dead. 

After  being  deluged  with  cologne  and  camphor, 
and  half-atrangled  with  brandy,  I  revived,  and 
was  able  to  be  undressed,  and  put  to  bed.  Then 
Mr.  Ehysdale  was  called  in  to  attend  to  my  arm, 
in  which  the  pain  had  become  intense.  It  was 
dislocated,  as  he  had  supposed.  He  set  it  as 
gently  as  he  could,  but  he  hurt  me  terribly.  After 
it  was  all  over,  he  prepared  a  soothing  draught, 
"and  with  a  few  more  instructions  for  the  night, 
withdrew. 

IrVithdrew,  without  my  even  thanking  him,  I 
thought  to  myself,  as  I  turned  restlessly  on  my 
pillow.  All  that  night,  in  my  feverish  dreams, 
I  could  feel  the  steady  beat  of  the  heart  on  which 
my  head  had  rested.  It  hurt,  I  thought;  and 
onoe  or  twice  I  called  to  Violet,  deliriously,  to 
•'  take  the  heart  away,  it  hurts." 

She  soothed  me  to  sleep  again,  but  I  was  fever- 
ish and  wandering  all  night  long,  and  the  next 
morning  quite  sick.  It  was  a  good  many  days 
before  I  recovered  my  strength.  The  shock  to 
my  nervous  system  was  so  great  it  brought  on  a 
nervous  fever,  and  it  was  six  weeks  before  I  was 
about  again. 

Every  one  was  most  kind.  Dr.  Palmer  kept 
me  supplied  with  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers, 
although  Oscar  said  he  might  decorate  his  chest- 
nut with  them,  who  was  found  standing  in  fh)nt 
of  his  stable  the  next  morning,  as  quietly  as  if 


nothing  had  happened.  But  what  I  valued  most, 
was  the  exquisite  bunch  of  tea-roses  which  came, 
with  Philip  Rhysdale' s  card,  every  morning. 

I  was  petted  to  my  heart's  content ;  and  when 
I  came  down  stairs  for  the  first  time,  it  was  quite 
a  gala-night 

Violet  dressed  me  in  her  favorite  pink  crtpe, 
with  black  lace-trimmings;  but  I  insisted  on 
wearing  my  tea-roses  in  my  curls,  and  in  the 
lace  jTilfie  I  wore  about  my  throat. 

There  was  quite  a  number  there,  that  night 
The  parlors  were  filled.  Oscar  took  up  his  sta- 
tion by  my  chair,  to  relieve  me  ftrom  talking, 
when  I  got  too  tired,  he  said. 

I  felt  the  blood  surge  to  my  cheeks,  when 
Philip  Rhysdale  came  up,  and  took  my  hand  in 
his,  to  express  his  pleasure  at  seeing  me  down 
again.  To  my  surprise,  he  remained  by  my  side 
the  entire  evening,  chatting  pleasantly,  without 
making  a  single  caustic  remark  ;  and  I  told  Vio- 
let, after  he  retired,  that  I  had  no  idea  he  could 
be  so  entertaining. 

We  were  going  home  the  next  week.  Already 
our  visit  had  been  lengthened  far  beyond  what 
we  had  first  intended,  and  although  Aunt  Sophy 
I  tried  to  persuade  us,  we  decided  we  must  go. 

Before  I  left,  I  must  return  Mr.  Rhysdale's 
ring.  I  wanted  Violet  to  do  it,  but  she  refbsed, 
and  I  was  forced  to  give  it  to  him  myself. 

I  only  waited  for  an  opportunity.  Strange  to 
say,  I  felt  awkward  about  it  This  man,  with 
his  keen,  gray  eyes,  hod  a  strange  hold  on  me. 
I  was  not  myself  when  with  him.  My  eyes  fell 
before  his  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner, 
and  I  had  acquired  the  most  uncomfortable  habit 
of  blushing  when  he  spoke  to  me. 

I  would  feel  glad  when  we  were  home,  I  said 
to  myself.  1*hen  I  wondered  at  the  dull  pain  at 
my  heart,  when  I  thought  of  leaving.  I  was 
sure  I  must  be  getting  heart  disease,  for  I  had 
heard  it  commenced  in  that  way  ;  and  I  resolved 
to  consult  our  old  family  physician  as  soon  as  I 
reached  home. 

I  sat  thinking  it  all  over,  one  afternoon.  Os- 
car had  driven  Violet  and  Aunt  Sophy  over  to 
see  a  friend.  I  did  not  care  to  go,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  stay  with  me. 

After  they  had  left,  I  took  up  a  book,  and 
went  out  on  tp  the  porch  to  read.  But  the  book 
fell  Arom  my  hand,  and  I  gazed  idly  out  into 
the  golden  sunshine,  watching  the  humming- 
birds flitting  to  and  fro  among  the  flowers,  and 
wondered  where  I  would  be  another  September. 

Then  I  wondered  what  made  me  feel  so  sad. 
I  thought  it  must  be  the  nervous  fever  I  had  been 
suffering  fh>m ;  and  then  I  saw  Philip  Rhysdale's 
tall  form  coming  up  the  broad,  graveled  walk. 
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My  first  impulse  was  to  run  away.  But  I  re- 
membored  the  ring,  which  was  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  took  it  out,  and  put  it  on  my  finger.  Then 
I  was  furious  with  myself,  for  letting  him  see  me 
wear  his  ring.  It  was  too  late  to  remove  it,  how- 
ever ;  he  was  already  making  his  bow. 

**  Alone,  Miss  Madge?"  said  he,  seating  him- 
self on  one  of  the  rustic  chairs. 

«*Ye8.  The  rest  have  gone  driving,"  I  re- 
plied determined  to  make  the  interview  short. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  alone 
since  my  escapade  on  horseback,  and  I  felt  I  was 
getting  terribly  nervous.  Mentally  apostrophiz- 
ing myself,  I  summoned  up  all  my  courage,  and 
handed  him  his  ring. 

But  all  trace  of  the  speech  I  had  prepared  left 
me,  and  I  could  only  bungle  out  some  inarticu- 
late remark  about  having  kept  his  ring  longer 
than' I  intended. 

He  changed  color,  when  he  saw  the  ring,  but 
did  not  offer  to  take  it.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  his, 
wonderingly. 

"  Why  not  keep  it,  Madge  ?*'  he  said,  suddenly. 

"Keep  it  I"  I  replied,  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment 

"  Yes  I  Or  one  in  place  of  it,"  bending  over 
me,  and  taking  my  hand  in  his.  **  Won't  you  f 
Can't  you  see  that  I  love  you,  Madge— better 
than  life  itself?"  speaking  very  rapidly.  "Tell 
me — darling — cannot  you  love  me  a  little?" 

My  blushes  spoke  for  me,  for  my  tongue  re- 
fused its  office.  I  did  not  resist  when  he  took 
me  in  his  arms,  and,  pressing  his  lips  to  mine, 
said  I  wsa  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world. 


"  But  I  never  dreamed  you  cared  for  me,  Mr. 
Rhysdale,"  I  said,  after  awhile,  when  I  had  become 
a  little  used  to  having  the  gray  eyes  so  near  mine. 
"Say  that  over  again,  Miss  Vinton,"  said 
Philip,  with  an  amused  look,  meaningly  empha- 
sizing my  name. 

I  said  my  lesson  over,  putting  in  the  Philip 
in  a  very  faint  tone.  Alas,  for  my  pride,  I  was 
obedient  enough,  even  to  a  hint. 

"  I  loved  you  from  the  moment  you  offered 
me  your  heart  and  hand,"  said  Philip,  looking 
down  smilingly  at  me. 

"  But  you  did  not  win  then."  replied  I,  mis- 
chievously. 

"  I  think  I  did.  I  carried  you,  tctll  he  or  nil  he, 
over  hill  and  dale,  that  night,  precious  little 
thing,"  said  he;  and  the  blonde  mustache  brushed 
my  lips  again. 

I  confessed  everything  to  him.  How  Aunt 
Sophy  wanted  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  had  said 
I  would  not  have  him  if  he  were  related  to  the 
Queen  of  England ;  how  I  had  worn  yellow 
dresses,  and  done  everything  I  could  think  of  to 
annoy  him. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  different 
emotions  with  which  the  family  received  the 
news  of  my  engagement.  Aunt  Sophy,  of  course, 
was  delighted.  She  said  "  she  always  knew  we 
were  suited  to  each  other."  Violet  said  "I 
was  always  the  most  incomprehensible  girl  liv- 
ing." 

The  wedding  came  off  at  Christmas.  I  have 
never  had  occasion,  though  years  have  passed,  to 
regret  marrying  my  Betk-Nouu 
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Now  which  will  joa  have?  a  itory 
That  has  many  times  beoa  told? 

Or  a  little  <*  pet  of  a  eonnet,** 
That  is  neither  new  nor  old  f 

Or  a  friendly  wUh,  half  hidden 

In  a  mist  of  tender  wordi, 
As  warm  as  the  breath  of  Summer, 

And  sweet  as  the  song  of  the  bfids? 

I  tell  my  stories  so  idly. 
Ton  would  neter  care  to  hear ; 

My  sonnets  are  full  of  fhncies, 
That  are  neither  bright  nor  clear. 

Bat  a  wish  fbr  you  will  broaden, 
Till  nnder  its  shining  wings 

I  gather  the  wealth  of  the  Indies, 
And  a  score  of  better  things. 


There's  a  peace  thai  gives  now  beanty 
To  all  who  may  have  or  hold. 

And  a  consdoasnefls  of  merit, 
That  is  better  than  rank  or  gold. 

There's  a  way  that  always  brightens, 
And  broadens  with  eVery  year; 

There's  a  fame  that  is  worth  the  having, 
That  Cfunee  of  a  record  clear. 

There's  a  (Ur  good  name,  unspotted. 

The  hardest  of  all  to  win. 
That  even  the  angels  might  covet, 

If  gained  in  this  world  of  sin. 

All  this,  and  much  that  is  namclest| 

I  fbld  in  this  wish  of  mine ; 
Gonld  I  but  give  as  it  pleased  me, 

Xy  friend,  thoy  should  all  be  thine. 
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They  had  left  their  carriage,  and  were  stroll- 
ing along  the  Corao,  in  Rome.  It  was  the  softest, 
fairest  day  of  the  brief  Southern  winter,  and 
Rensselaer  Van  Rensselaer  was  heartily  enjoying 
the  sensation  made  by  the  beauty  of  his  little 
American  cousin. 

"There,  Rennie,"  she  said,  at  last,  *'I  had 
almost  forgotten  what  we  came  after.  If  I  should 
go  home  without  a  fan  again  to-day,  mamma 
would  never  cease  teasing  me." 

"Well,  Nellie,"  said  he  quickly,  "  let  us  turn 
in  here  and  get  one." 

They  entered  the  shop,  and  for  the  next  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  were  absorbed  in  examining  fans 
of  every  description :  rose-colored ;  down-trim- 
med ;  quaint  Egyptian  things,  with  silver  chains 
bound  about  them,  and  the  sacred  Ibis  and  sca- 
rabsBus  conspicuously  engraved  upon  them ;  and 
the  great  coquettish  ones  with  which  the  Spanish 
beauties  flutter  their  love  language. 

But  the  spoiled  beauty  was  hard  to  please,  and 
her  dainty,  white-ringed  fingers,  laid  them  each 
in  turn  away  condemned. 

**  I  have  nothing  more,'*  said  the  shop-keeper 
at  last,  "  excepting  an  old  fan  that  was  sold  me 
by  one  of  our  court  ladies,  because  of  the  ill-luck 
it  had  brought  her.  Perhaps  the  Signorina 
would  be  pleased  with  that.     Will  you  see  it?" 

"Just  the  thing!"  laughed  Nellie.  "Please 
show  it." 

From  a  comer  on  the  topmost  shelf,  the  dealer 
brought  forth  a  quaint  silver  casket,  completely 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  dragons  and  demons, 
and  queer-looking  scroll-work.  Opening  it,  he 
laid  it,  without  a  word,  before  them. 

Nellie  Sylvester  uttered  an  exclamation  of  de- 
light, as  she  saw  an  exquisite  mother-of-pearl 
fan,  carved  all  over  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  each 
tinted  in  its  natural  colors.  At  the  top  of  each 
slat,  an  elfin  face  of  weird,  unearthly  beauty 
peered  out,  set  in  a  circle  of  diamonds,  that 
flashed  and  sparkled  as  if  glad  to  see  the  light 
once  more. 

The  centre  slat  was  entirely  devoid  of  chasing, 
but  inclosed  in  its  diamond  circle  was  a  queer, 
brown  stone,  something  like  a  blood-stone,  or  a 
common  agate. 

"How  very  odd,"  said  Nellie,  with  a  little 
superstitious  shiver.     "  It  looks  so  eerie.    What 
can  it  be?" 
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"That  is  a  brown  opal,  Signorina,"  answercil 
the  man,  with  an  uneasy  glance  at  it,  "  and  they 
tell  us  it  brings  ill-luck  with  it.  If  it  be  so  I 
know  not,  but  the  lady  that  owned  it,  suddenly 
died  when  returning  fW)m  a  ball,  to  which  she 
had  carried  it.  When  the  carriage-door  was 
opened,  she  was  lying  dead  upon  the  cushions, 
and  the  fan  was  open  on  the  seat  befoi^  her. 
They  told  me  that  when  they  took  it  up,  that 
brown  stone  there  sent  out  angry  flashes  of  sullen, 
red  light,  that  made  it  look  as  if  alive.  So  her 
mother  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  sold  it  next  to  a 
great  actress.  One  night,  she  tapped  her  lover 
lightly  on  the  cheek  with  it,  and  before  morning 
he  was  dead ;  then  she  killed  herself,  and  it  came 
back  to  me  again.  It  has  caused  me  misfor- 
tune, too." 

He  dropped  his  sad  Italian  eyes,  then  slowly 
closed  the  case  again.  "  The  Signorina  will  not 
want  it." 

Nellie  glanced  into  her  cousin's  &ce  irreso- 
lutely ;  but  meeting  his  brown  eyes  full  of  mis- 
chief, said  quickly,  "  Of  course  I  do !  Put  it  up, 
please,"  and  she  laid  the  price,  a  large  one,  on 
the  counter ;  and  then  the  cousins  strolled  out 
again,  and  went  home. 

Judge  Sylvester's  party,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  lingered  a 
long  time  in  the  old  walled  city ;  and  not  until 
the  spring  flowers  began  to  bloom  in  the  crevises 
of  the  stately  Coliseum,  and  the  buds  were  burst- 
ing upon  the  figs  and  almonds,  that  grow  luxu- 
riantly among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Ciesars,  did  they  turn  homeward,  and  after 
resting  a  little  in  the  gay,  French  capital,  set 
;  sail  for  Amerida. 

Day  after  day,  the  cousins  had  been  drifting 
more  and  more  into  that  dreamland,  where  we 
all  iind  ourselves  one  time  or  another.  And  one 
evening,  in  Switzerland,  he  had  told  his  story, 
and  she  had  listened,  and  believed,  because  she 
found  it  sweet  and  pleasant  so  to  do.  Thus  they 
returned  to  New  York  engaged. 

In  the  early  winter  the  Sylvesters  gave  a  ball, 
and  Miss  Nellie,  for  the  first  time  since  her  be- 
trothal, bethought  herself  of  her  Roman  fan. 

"  Ren  will  be  sure  to  like  it.  Til  carry  it  to- 
.  night,  and  surprise  him,"  said  she. 

When  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  came  into  the  par- 
;  Icrs  that  night,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  pair 
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of  merry  blue  eyes  peeping  at  him,  ortr  the  top 
Df  a  TOTy  beaittiftil  fhn.  With  a  loTiag  thought 
Df  the  dreamy  days  they  had  spent  in  the  an- 
eient  oapitai,  Nellie  had  dressed  herself,  Boman 
foshion,  in  a  regal  relvet  robe,  white  diimonds 
flashed  in  her  hair,  and  i^eamed  through  the 
I  priceless  laoe  upon  her  arms. 

He  had  oome  eariy,  and,  after  a  glance  around, 
to  be  sure  they  were  alone,  he  took  the  dainty 
fhn,  and  its  winsome  mistress  to  his  heart. 

She  lay  there,  without  moTing,  more  heayily 
each  moment 

•<Why,  Benniel"  she  Ihltered,  raising  her 
head  atUwt,  «I.feel  like  Hunting.  I,  a  strong 
girl  I     How  ridiculous !" 

He  looked,  in  growing  jwonder,  at  the  pale- 
ness of  the  pretty  fhee ;  then  said,  with  a  little 
laugh,  to  hide  his  nervousness^ 

*'  This  is  the  first  time  you  hare  used  your 
ihn,  isn't  it?  Do  you  remember  the  old  man's 
story  ?  Tou  must  give  me  that  fan  to  carry  for 
you  this  evening;  I  don't  want  to  have  my  lady- 
love dying,  with  the  fan  beside  her,  and  the  opal 
flashings  blood*red,  in  its  cruel  Joy  thereat." 

Shutting  it  as  he  spoke,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  offered  her  his  arm. 

He  forgot  it  wholly,  fbr  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
until  he  reached  home. 

**1  forget  everything  when  with  Nellie,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  '*  I  must  be  sure  and  take  it 
home  to-morrow." 

As  he  spoke,  he  laid  it  carelessly  on  his  dress- 
ing-table. 

But  he  did  not  return  it  the  next  day.  He 
forgot  it  again,  and  when  Nellie  asked  for  it,  he 
answered,  banteringly, 

*<  I  shan't  bring  it  back  at  all.  I  dont  want 
you  to  have  ill-luck,  you  know." 

The  days  went  drifting  on,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  oousiuH,  for  awhile,  was  perfect.  At  last, 
a  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  arose,  and 
grew  greater  day  by  day.  And  the  cloud  was 
Lord  Caimsforth. 

The  Sylvesters  had  been  all  summer  in  Quebec, 
that  quaint  Canadian  dty,  that,  with  its  old 
walls,  foreign  ways,  ,and  numerous  churches, 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  carried  across  the  water, 
and  set  down  in  our  new  America,  so  that  we 
might  have  a  bit  of  the  old  world  to  look  at,  if, 
perchance,  we  should  grow  home-sick. 

Lord  Gaimsford  had  seen  the  beautifhl  Ihee 
there,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Judge, 
had  followed  Nellie  to  her  city  home.  The  girls 
of  her  set  all  looked  on  with  envy,  while  "  my 
lord"  lounged  back  among  the  cushions  of  her 
stylish  phiBton,  and  Nellie,  good  as  she  was, 
was  not  insensible  to  her  triumph.    She  was ; 


therefore,  a  little  thoughtless,  and  did  not  know 
how  jealous  she  made  her  cousin.  So  she  rode, 
and  danced,  aad  walked,  and  flirted — yes,  flirted, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  with  his  lordship. 

At  last,  one  night,  sue  remembered  that  she 
had  not  seen  her  lover  for  some  time.  **  He 
hasn't  been  near  me  for  two  weeks,"  she  thought. 
She  was  dressing  for  a  ball.  "  I  hope  he  will 
oome  to-night,  for  I  want  to  ask  him  to  return 
that  fan  of  mine,  that  he  has  had  so  long.  I 
would  like  Lord  Caimforth  to  see  it.  I  begin  to 
think  my  poor  Van  Rensselaer  is  angry,  and  that 
is  why  he  stays  away.  I  suppose  I  do  act  dread- 
fully. But  then  he  has  never  remonstrated. 
No  one  imagines  we  are  engaged,  and  Maud 
Stuyresant  is  so  jealous.  We*  11  have  a  grand 
'making  up'  some  day,  and  then  I'll  be  good 
forever." 

Thus,  when  there  swept  into  the  parlors,  that 
night,  a  dainty  vision,  robed  in  black  TeWet  and 
point  laoe,  with  sapphire  flashing  in  the  golden 
hair,  Rensselaer  Van  Rensselaer  received  but  a 
Tcry  haughty  greeting. 

For  some  time  he  did  not  approach  her,  but 
at  last  he  asked  for  a  waltz,  and  Nellie,  half- 
ashamed  of  her  conduct,  threw  over  one  of  her 
admirers,  and  accepted  his  offier. ' 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  savage,  Rennie  ?" 
she  said,  after  a  few  turns. 

**  Because  I  have  borne  your  conduct  as  long 
as  I  can,  or  will.  Tou  are  betrothed.  You  have 
no  right  to  act  as  you  do.  Tou  must  dismiss 
that  fellow." 

He  glanced  at  Lord  Oaimsforth. 

"How  dare  you  insult  me  so?"  she  cried, 
her  blue  eyes  flashing  angrily.  She  stopped 
waltsing.  **  I  will  return  your  ring.  We  will 
have  nothing,  then,  to  remind  us  of  our  folly," 
and  drawing  it  from  the  pretty  hand,  that  wos 
trembling  sadly,  she  laid  it  in  his  palm. 

<*This  is  the  end,  then,"  said  he,  bitterly. 
"  You  have  killed  all  that  is  noble  in  me.  God 
forgive  you  t    I  never  can." 

<  *  Rennie  I' '  she  began,  penitently.  But  just  then 
Lord  Caimsforth  came  forward.  She  changed 
her  mood  and  tone  together,  and  said,  lightly, 
"I  believe  you  have  never  returned  my  fan. 
Send  it  home  to-morrow,  please.     I  want  it." 

**  With  pleasure,"  he  retorted,  and  left  her. 

He  was  for  too  proud,  however,  to  go  home 
just  then.  He  looked  on,  in  pretended  indif- 
f(Brenoe,  while  Miss  Sylvester  waltsed  and  prome- 
naded, and  went  down  to  supper,  always  with 
Lord  Caimsforth. 

"What  a  nice  couple  they  make,  Rennie!" 
said  the  Judge,  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's 
arm.     "You'd  better  look  out,  my  friend,  or 
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his  lordship   will   run   away   with  your  lady-  \ 
love." 

He  stood  looking  for  a  long,  long  while  at  the 
two.  Loixl  Cairnsforth,  tall,  elegant,  with  sad, 
dark  eyes,  and  grave,  quiet  face,  lighted  up  by 
Bomethiug  his  companion  was  saying;  Nellie, 
\7ith  her  beautiful  smile,  her  piquant  face,  her 
graceful  figure. 

*'  Your  daughter  dissolved  her  engagement 
with  me  tliis  evening,' '  said  Rennie,  sternly,  and 
then  turned  and  abruptly  left  the  house. 

No  one,  who  saw  Miss  Sylvester  next  morn- 
ing, as  she  sang  song  after  song,  for  the  gentle- 
men who  always  gathered  about  her  when  she 
was  at  home,  would  have  imagined  that  she  had 
spent  the  previous  night  in  her  dressing-room, 
with  a  deathly  wliiteness  over  her  beautiful  face, 
sobbing  out  her  agony  to  the  pitiless  darkness, 
that  brought  to  her  no  sign  of  rest.  But  so  she 
had.  And  now,  with  all  her  affeisted  gayety, 
her  heart  was  breaking.  Her  admirers  left  her 
Qt  last,  all  but  Lord  Caimsforth.  He  seemed 
about  to  speak,  when,  with  a  low  knock,  A  ser- 
vant entered. 

'*  Mr.  Van  Benssclair's  man  would  like  to  see 
you,  if  you  please,"  said  the  footman.  **  He  is 
in  the  dining-room." 

"  Very  well,  John,  I  will  come.  Will  you  ex- 
cuse mo,  a  moment,  my  lord?  Probably  its  the 
fan  I  sent  for  last  night." 

*'  Oh,  Miss,"  said  the  old  gray  servitor,  as 
soon  as  she  entered  the  dining-room,  while  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  withered  face,  "to 
think  that  I  should  have  such  news  to  bring 
you." 

He  did  not  notice  how  white,  how  rigid  grew 
her  face.     He  went  on. 

"  You  see,  Miss,  when  my  master  came  home 
from  the  ball,  lost  night,  ho  took  this  dainty  fan 
of  yours,  and  kissed  it,  and  kiraed  it,  like  a  mad 
thing;  and  then,  while  I  was  looking  at  him, 
(he  didn't  seem  to  remember  that  I  was  in  the 
room,)  all  of  a  sudden  he  leaned  forward  on  the 
table ;  and  his  face  grew  white,  and  when  I 
spoke  to  him,  he  didn't  answer.  I  was  dread- 
fully fVightened,  but  everybody  was  fast  asleep, 
and  by-and-by  he  came  to  himself  again.  Tlien, 
for  it  was  the  early  morning,  Miss,  he  took  up 
his  hat  again  to  go  out.  I  made  bold  to  tell  him 
he  was  not  fit,  for  his  eyes  had  a  wild,  dazed 
look,  and  his  cheeks  were  red,  as  if  with  a  fever 
li!:c.  He  muttered  something  about  *  Rome,'  and 
'  riiss  Nellie,'  and  went  right  on,  and,  oh,  Miss, 
I'm  fearful  something  has  happened  to  him  I" 

ITcre  he  paused,  for  Nellie  had  fallen,  a  life- 
IcTM  heap,  upon  the  carpet. 

When  she  came  to  herself  again,  she  was  lying 


among  the  cushions,  in  her  dressing-room,  mud 
Lord  Caimsforth  was  saying,  with  grmre  con- 
cern to  her  mother,  who  was  bending  orer  her, 

**  I  am  afraid  I  have  the  secret,  madam.  This 
fan,  that  Miss  Nellie  had  with  her,  is  the  couxi- 
terpart  of  one  in  my  museum,  that  I  thought 
was  the  only  one  in  existence.  The  opal  here  is 
a  spring,  that  uncovers  a  tiny  vial  of  poisons, 

hidden  beneath,  the  simple  scent  of  which ** 

'<  I  have  killed  him,"  moaned  Nellie.  «  He 
said  I  hod,  but  I  did  not  believe  it." 

She  fainted  again,  and  when  the  fainting-speli 
was  over,  fever  and  delirium  set  in.  For  dajrs 
and  weeks  she  thought  she  was  wandering  in 
I  Rome  with  Rennie  by  her  side,  only  she  could 
noTer  reach  him,  never  speak  to  him,  never  tell 
him  how  sorry  she  was  for  what  she  had  done. 

Lord  Caimsforth  came  daily  to  ask  after  her. 
**  I  love  her,"  he  said,  **  and  I  think  she  loyes 
me.  I  should  have  told  her  so  that  morning,  if 
she  had  not  been  taken  sick."  He  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  to  see  her,  till  his  request  was  grant- 
ed. But,  alas  I  when  he  heard  her  ravings,  and 
learned,  from  her  own  ilps,  her  sad,  sad  story, 
he  knew  that  he  had  hoped  in  vain,  and  that  she 
loved  another. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  when  the  sunlight  came 
in   through   the   open  window,   the  white   face 
stirred  feebly  upon  the  pillows,  and  the  heavy 
lids  were  withdrawn  from  the  meek,  blue  eyes. 
Her  mother  was  sitting  by  her. 
**  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?"  she  said. 
"  I  have  been  sick,  I  think?" 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  taking  the  little,  wasted  hand 
in  hers.     "Lie  still,  my  child.     Thank  God,  the 
worst  is  over." 

The  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  hers,  with  weary 
mournfulncss. 

'*But  I  don't  want  to  get  well.  Rennie  is 
dead."  Then,  with  sudden  horror,  she  whis- 
pered, **  didn't  you  know  I  killed  him  ?" 

Fate  is  not  always  kindly ;  will  not  always  let 
us  die,  when  we  most  wish  it;  preserves  our 
poor  life,  when  we  have  nothing  left  to  live  for. 
So  it  happened  that  Nellie  Sylvester  took  up  the 
burden  of  existence  again. 

Months  passed,  and  still  Lord  Caimsforth  lio- 
gered,  in  spite  of  what  he  had  heard,  in  Nellie's 
sick  chamber,  during  her  delirium.  He  would 
not  abandon  hope.  "  Better  her  second  love," 
he  said  to  himself,  "than  the  first  love  of  any 
other.  In  time  she  will  forget.  She  will  love 
me  yet." 

But  when,  after  months  of  anxiety,  he  ven* 
tured  to  speak  to  Nellie,  she  shook  her  head. 
"  Never,  my  lord,  never,"  sho  said.     "I  urn  the 
i  brido  01  tho  grave.'' 
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After  awhile,  however,  a  etrange  idea  took.laer.    "  Am  I  to  congratulate  him  7    Is  my  sweet 
posseasion  of  Nellie.     She  reftised  eyen  to  be- 1  cousin/'  with  a  sneer,  **  the  Countess  of  Cairns- 


lieye  that  Van  Rensselaer  was  dead.  She  had  an 
insane  idea  that  he  liyed,  that  he  had  go>e.to 
Rome,  and  that  she  should  find  him  there. 

"  Take  me  to  Rome/'  she  said  to  her  father. 
*<  It  was  there  I  first  learned  to  Ioto  him.  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  he  is  there.  Oh  I  take  me  to 
Rome  I" 

Judge  Sylyester  and  his  wife  knew  no  wish 
bat  Nellie's ;  and  ao  the  very  next  steamer  found 
them  on  their  way  to  the  Imperial  CSty.  Lord 
Caimforth  accompanied  them.  *'  I  have  nothing 
to  live  for,  but  your  daughter,"  he  said  to  the 
Judge.  ''  If  her  loTer  still  survives,  I  shall  be 
too  happy  to  bring  them  together.  If  he  is 
dead,  she  may  yet,  in  time,  learn  to  look  en  me 
favorably." 

**  He  does  live,"  said  Nellie,  when  she  hmcd 
this.  "  I  know  it.  I  feel  it.  And  it  la  in  Borne 
I  shall  find  him." 

But  months  passed,  and  stiU  nothing  was 
heard  of  Van  Rensselaer.  In  vain  the  Jadge» 
accompanied  by  Lord  Caimsforth,  haunted  the 
galleries ;  visited  the  churches ;  penetrated  into 
the  obscurest  parts  of  the  great  otty.  They 
would  have  given  up  the  search,  long  before,  if 
Nellie  had  not  urged  them  on.  At  laet,  one 
evening,  in  the  Corso,  they  came^  face  to  fhce, 
with  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  so  thin  and  wocvr  M 
pale  and  haggard,  that,  at  first,  the  Judge  could 
not  recognize  his  own  sister's  son.  But  Lord 
Caimsforth  was  more  quick.  He  had  studied 
those  great  brown  eyes,  so  often  ablaxe  with 
jealousy,  in  the  old,  old  time,  not  to  know  them  at 
once.    He  stopped  the  Judge,  and  convinced  him. 

"  Come,"  said  the  latter,  laying  his  hand  oa 
his  arm.    **  Nellie  is  waiting  for  you.    Cornel" 

"And  this  gentleman,"  replied  Van  Renss^ 


forth?" 

^She  will  nevei^  be  the  Countess  of  Caims- 
forth," answered  Lord  Caimsforth,  with  noble 
self-abnegation.  **  She  never  would  have  been, 
even  if  you  had  not  been  found.  Come.  She  has 
loved  you  all  the  time." 

**  I  was  mad,"  said  the  lover,  that  night,  as  he 
hung  over  Nellie.  "  I  thought  you  false,  and  I 
vowed  to  abjure  the  world.  I  fled  here,  because 
it  was  so  fur  away,  and  because— because  it  was 
fuU  of  thoughts  of  you." 

'<And  I  came  here,"  replied  Nellie,  nestling 
her  head  oa  his  shoulder,  '*  for  the  same  reason. 
It  was  here  we  first  learned  to  love." 

Some  weeks  after,  in  a  private  parlor,  at  one 
of  the  hotels,  Van  Rensselaer  was  leaning  over 
his  wife's  chair,  when  Lord  Caimsforth,  now 
the  friend  of  both,  lounged  in. 

''Nellie,"  he  said,  «'I  have  had  the  poison 
taken  firom  your  fan.  Ton  can  nae  it  now,  with 
perfect  safety." 

She  looked  at  it  ruefblly. 

*'  But  it  has  led  to  so  much  misfortune." 

*'  Tes.  It  has  taken  from  us  a  year  of  happi- 
ness," said  her  husband ;  "  and  life  is  too  short 
for  such  sacrifices.  No;  let  us  never  see  the 
fim  again." 

Lord  Caimsforth  is  still  unmarried.  But  so 
noble,  so  self-sacrificing  a  character  deserves  to 
be  happy.  Let  us  hope  he  win  yet  find  Ibme 
one  to  love  him  as  he  deserves- to  be  loTed. 

He  has,  in  his  museum,  two  fans,  exactly  alike. 
;  But  one  is  looked  up  in  a  glass  case  by  itself. 
And  when  aaybody  asks  why,  his  answer  is 
enigmatical. 

<<  Yes  I  I  keep  it  by  itself,"  he  says,  with  a 
sigh,  '*  for  that  was  Miss  STLVsma's  Fax." 
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Iv  the  hniih  of  the  Iioum  test  ntifht, 
With  never  a  stir  m>  Ugbt, 
Quae  we,  where  your  loved  one  lay, 
leaning  her  life  away. 

Into  the  Borrowftil  room, 
IleATy  and  dim  with  gloom, 
Came  a  tenee  of  Ineffiible  cheer, 
Aa  Heaven  were  almost  here. 

Oime  airs  as  of  odorooa  cllmee, 
And  silver  and  golden  chimaf; 
And  down  from  the  Infinite  hejg U^ 
More  thaif  an  argent  light 


Our  every  look  and  tonch 
Seemed  to  strengthen  the  sniferer  mnch. 
And  h«r  senses  to  qnlcken  and  please, 
And  many  aa  agony  ease. 

Broken  sit  midnight  hour, 
fieemed  the  maJ«dj*s  torturing  power; 
There  was  nerer  a  poignant  pain, 
Kor  a  shriek,  nor  a  start  again. 

Oalm  was  the  flattering  breast. 
And  she  smiled  in  her  blessed  rest. 
As  we  sat  in  onr  Testments  of  light. 
And  watflhed  with  yow  Iots  last  night 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

Down  the  broad  8tair-«aM,  and  into  the  grand 
aaloon  of  Mr.  Eingsford's  dwelling,  Rhoda  Clyde 
went,  her  goigeouB  costumii  flowing,  harmoniously 
aa  mnsio,  down  her  person,  jewels  gleaming  in 
masses  on  her  bosbm,  and  her  hair ;  iiibies,  dia^ 
monds,  with  ndnbow-tinted  spots,  all  clusteting 
richly  together,  and  scattering  their  f  res  firom 
one  common  centre. 

Some  guests  were  coming  in,  who  passed  to  the 
dressing-room,  giring  her  only  a  carious  glance ; 
for  she  was  so  changed  and  radiant,  that  her 
costume  possessed  inore  than  the  disguise  of  a 
mask.  So  she  glided  downward,  unrecognised, 
and  took  her  phice  in  the  grand  drawing-room, 
feeling  that  she  was,  for  the  moment,  at  least, 
queen  of  that  realm. 

There  was  no  one  there  to  dispute  her  empire. 
Mrs.  Kingsford  still  claimed  the  indulgences  of 
an  invalid,  and  thus  sared  herself  ttvm  a  posi- 
tion^ehe  had  no  heart  to  fill,  and  Once  was  only 
too  well  satisfied  when  Rhoda  expressed  herself 
willing  to,  lead  her  and  ereiy  one  else  in  the  role 
of  hoetess. 

And  a  radiant  creature  she  stood,  fbr  that  one 
hour,  with  the  family  jewels  ^ashinje^on  the  white 
swell  of  her  bosom,  her  eyes  bright  as  stars,  and 
her  proud  lips  curving  with  smiles  as«ed  rose- 
buds, that  haye  bathed  in  dew  oTor  night,  unfold 
themselves  to  the  sun. 

Qorgeous  and  unique  was  the  crowd  thatmoTod 
along  the  crimson  carpet  of  the  walk,  and  poured 
into  the  mansion  that  night.  To  one  and  all 
Rhoda  had  a  graceful  welcome,  a  smile,  or  a  loy- 
ing  pressure  of  the  hand.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
Blight  change  in  her  gracious  overflow  of  hospi- 
tality, when  the  heiress  of  all  that  splendor 
came  izi,  arrayed,  like  a  snow-storm,  in  shining 
white  silk,  with  soft  waves  of  Brussels  point 
shimmering  over  it,  and  feathery  tufts  of  down 
trembling  in  the  fVosting  of  the  lace,  like  newly- 
fallen  snow-flakes.  Pearls  lay  thickly  in  her 
beautiful  hair,  as  if  a  storm  of  haO  had  swept  it, 
and  were  scattered  profusely  on  the  snow  of  her 
dress,  while  a  cluster  of  diamonds  shone  like  ice 
spray  on  her  bosom.  White*  pure,  beautiful,  the 
fidr  girl  might  have  dropped  from  a  oloud  which 
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no  ^eam  of  the  earth  had  ever  reached,  nere 
never  was  a  contrast  more  striking  thait  these 
girls  presented.  The  one  all  glow  and  color; 
datrk-^yed,  with  hair  like  the  wing  of  a  raTen, 
gorgeous  in  her  vestments,  voluptuous,  yet  impe- 
rial in  every  movement ;  a  creature  deeply  im- 
bued with  earth,  as  the  jewels  she  wore  bad  ever 
been  before  the  sunlight  flashed  over  them. 

Bhedb  feH  the  contrast,  and,  in  her  inBolent 
yaijt  gloried  in  it,  when  that  pure  embodiment 
of  whiteness  glided  in  and  t^>ok  her  place  as  a 
lady  of  the  mansion ;  gloried  in  her  gorgeous- 
ness,  while  she  hated  the  fair  creature  wbo  could 
be  so  beautiful  without  more  color  than  was 
fomid  in  the  blue  of  her  .great  childlike  eyes,  the 
scarlet  of  her  mouth,  and  the  soft  flush  of  roses 
that  came  and  went  on  her  cheek. 

Bitter  feelings  always  gave  point  to  Bhoda 
Gyde'e  wit.  As  a  rattle-snake  glares  most  vividly 
when  he  coils  himself  to  strike,  she  was  supremely 
briUiant  when  envy  or  hate  became  venomous  in 
her  bosom. 

Never  had  she  so  keenly  fblt  the  grandeor  of  a 
poritiCQ  that  might  have  been  hen,  as  she  did 
tbait  evening  when  receiving  the  throng  of  noble 
guests,  alone,  with  only  the  stately  master  of  the 
hott^  standing  by  to  support  her.  When  Grace 
came,  half  her  glory  was  swept  away.  She  be- 
gan to  feel  keenly  that  she  was  only  acting  a 
part;  that  the  real  sovereign  was  standing  by 
her  side,  recognised  as  the  person  she  could  only 
represent  by  assumption. 

Oh,  how  she  hated  that  lovely  young  creature, 
who  stood  there  with  a  quiet  sadness  in  her  eyes, 
and  in  her  voice,  too,  caring  so  little  for  the 
pomp  and  power  that  other  ones  craved  and 
thirsted  for  with  such  baffled  longing. 

Rhoda  was  quick  to  discover  her  friends  under 
their  various  disguises.  The  tone  of  a  voice,  the 
touch  of  a  hand,  the  bend  of  a  neck,  was  enough 
for  her.  Jealousy  and  baffled  passion  had  quick- 
ened all  her  senses,  and  out  of  that  gay  crowd  of 
cavaliers  and  ladles  she  was  on  the  alert  to  dis- 
cover one  man  who,  as  yet,  had  only  half  bowed 
his  neck  to  the  lures  she  had  cast  out  fbr  him. 

To  Rhoda'  Clyde  the  whole  earth  Was  as  noth- 
ing if  she  had  not  a  passionate  adorer  at  her  feet 
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It  was  not  enough  that  women  enidedi  and  men 
admired  her.  She  wanted  the  derotion  of  some 
being,  ambitious,  worshiped,  and  sought  after 
by  the  whole  world,  as  she  wished  to  be.  Luei- 
fer  or  angel,  she  hod  no  choice,  so  long  as  the 
world  recognized  his  power,  and  he  submitted 
to  hers. 

That  man  had  escaped  her  In  Benedict  Arnold, 
the  btttvest  officer  under  Washington.     The  man 


Why  was  it  that  he  should  dare  to  hold  her 
hand  thus,  when  he  had  bent  with  such  homage 
OTer  thai  of  the  heiress  7 

Many  a  woman  has  asked  such  questions  of 
herself  without  daring  to  answer  them.  Those 
of  the  sex  who  thirst  continually  for  admiration 
and  new  conquests,  who  glory  in  holding  men  as 
slares  by  meretricious  fascinations,  can  almost 
always  succeed,  because  there  is  a  class  of  men, 


whose  strong  will,  handsome  person,  and  bound-  not  always  unworthy  in  themselres,  who  stand 

less  ambition,  she  had  gloried  in,  now  she  was  ready  to  pay  such  homage  where  they  find  it 

seeking  to  cast  him  from  her  heart,  where  she  acceptable.     It  Is  the  tinsel  exchange  in   our 

honestly  thought  that  lore  had  turned  into  hate,  social  vanity  fkir.     But  respect,  devotion,  the 


and  to  supply  his  place  with  the  gentler,  more 
elegant  and  chivalrous  young  offieer,  whose  ac- 
complishments had  charmed  her,  and  whose 
resistance  to  her  fascinations  had  given  doubt 
and  lest  to  her  pursuit. 

Andre  had  not  told  her  what  character  he  in- 
tended to  assume,  but  she  recognised  him  once 
under  that  most  graceful  of  all  eostaimes,  the 
modem  Greek  dress.  The  leggins  of  crimson 
silk,  knotted  with  a  fringe  of  silken  balls ;  the 
voluminous  and  snow-white  shirt  filling  to  the 
knees ;  the  crimson  jacket,  rich  with  embroidery, 
and  the  scarlet  cap,  with  its  tassel  of  deep-blue 
silk  falling  almost  to  the  left  shoulder ;  the  scarf 
of  knitted  silk,  with  fVinged  ends  flowing  to  the 
knees,  knotted  at  the  left  side,  and  fastened  there 
with  a  jeweled  poniai^,  ready  for  the  hand ;  the 
rosary  of  amber,  half  concealed  up  the  jaeket- 
sleeve,  but  coiled  loosely  around  the  wrist — tbr 
the  Greek  drops  his  beads  eheerfdlly  in  eonver- 
sation,  seldom  in  prayer.  All  these  things  Bhoda 
saw,  and  under  them  the  courtly  grace  of  the 
man  whom  she  just  now  honored  with  a  preftr- 
enoe  the  more  intense  because  all  evidence  of  its 
return  had  been  withheld  so  long. 

Andre  saw  her  standing  there,  radiant  and 
wonderftilly  beautitVil,  and  came  forward  eagerly. 
•*  I  will  not  seem  to  know  him,"  she  said  to 
herself.  **  Safe  under  his  disguise,  he  may  speak 
more  plainly  now.  It  shall  be  to-night,  or 
never  1" 

Andre  came  forward,  as  I  have  said,  eagerly, 
but  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  Rhoda  Clyde  that 
had  quickened  his  step.  He  saw  Grace,  and 
bent  low  before  her,  as  men  offer  gracious  hom- 
age to  women  whom  they  hold  in  supreme  re- 
spect.  Then  he  took  Rhoda' s  hand,  bent  over 
it,  and  almost  touched  the  jeweled  fingers  with 
his  lips.  Nay,  he  pressed  it  slightly,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes,  through  his  mask,  with  such  bold 
admiradon,  that  the  contrast  was  forced  upon 
her,  and,  drowning  haughtily,  she  withdrew 
her  hand,  which  had  grown  scarlet  under  his 
tbttdiv 


homage  which  great  and  good  men  give  women, 
because  they  cannot  help  it,  is  only  to  be  secured 
by  womanly  deserving,  and  kept  by  something 
grander  than  beauty,  and  less  perishable  than 
youth. 

Khoda  was  a  woman  who  wanted  everything — 
respect,  and  the  poisons  that  destroy  respect. 
She  was  not  certain  that  either  of  these  feelings 
were  inspired  in  Major  Andre,  and  was  angry 
when  he  dropped  her  hand  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips,  which  the  mask  failed  to  conceal,  and 
disappear  in  the  crowd. 

Rhoda  had  but  little  time  to  give  even  to  these 
burning  thoughts.  The  crowd  grew  more  dense 
and  brilliant.  Some  few  of  the  most  honored 
guests,  holding  themselves  too  far  removed,  by 
age  or  position,  for  assumed  characters,  came  in 
their  rich  mUltary  dresses,  with  gossamer  lace  at 
their  wrists  and  bosoms,  powdered  hair,  swept 
back  from  the  forehead,  and  carrying  hats  glit- 
tering with  gold  lace  under  their  arms. 

Instead  of  diminishing  the  splendor  of  the 
scene,  the  warm  scarlet  of  these  dresses  made  it 
still  more  gorgeous ;  for  they  flung  back  the 
light  that  fell  from  sconce  and  chandelier,  as 
flamingos  scatter  the  tropical  sunshine  from  their 
plumage,  kindling  up  everything  around  them. 

Among  the  last  who  came  in  was  Lord  Howe, 
and  his  brother,  Gen.  Howe,  whom  the  king  had 
just  ennobled;  the  elder  with  several  jeweled 
orders  blazing  on  his  bosom ;  the  latter  radiant 
under  a  consciousness  of  his  new  rank. 

Kingsford  saw  these  two  brothers  advancing, 
and  met  them  half-way,  as  if  royalty  itself  had 
honored  his  house,  as  in  some  sort  it  had.  After 
this  most  gracious  reception  had  been  repeated 
by  the  ladles,  he  took  position  before  an  oval 
mirror  encircled  with  gold  flowers,  clustering 
into  brackets  on  each  side,  from  which  the  wax 
lights  sent  out  a  soft  radiance,  as  sunshine  is 
flung  back  from  the  multitudinous  leaves  of 
marigolds  in  fhll  blossom. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  the  two  Howes  stood  receiv- 
isg  the  homage  of   the   crowd  right  royally. 
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Then  the  elder  gave  Grace  Kingsford  his  arm, 
took  a  circuit  of  the  saloon,  and  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  small  card-rooms  with  a  few  choice 
Mends,  to  whom  the  clink  of  gold,  constantly 
changing  hands,  was  far  more  pleasant  than  the 
smiles  and  sweet  laughter,  the  music,  and  the 
tread  of  merry  dancers  from  below. 

Lord  Howe's  disappearance  had  giTen  the  sig- 
nal for  increased  merriment.  The  two  young 
ladies  were  at  liberty  to  mingle  with  the  crowd, 
and  open  the  minuet,  without  much  regard  to 
rank  or  precedence ;  for  masked  gentlemen  had 
a  right  to  claim  the  hands  of  disguised  ladies, 
for  promenade  or  dance,  even  lead  them  into 
recessed  windows  or  pretty  side-rooms,  and  claim 
the  privileges  of  a  tete-a-tete,  without  calling 
forth  rebuke  or  displeasure. 

This  was  the  brilliant  feature  of  the  ball. 
Every  person  invited  there  was  supposed  to  be 
of  a  rank  and  character  which  entitled  him  to 
the  companionship  of  the  guests  he  might  meet. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  Rhoda  Clyde  retreated 
into  the  recess  of  a  window  with  young  Andre, 
after  they  had  gone  through  the  stately  mazes  of 
the  first  minuet,  he  knowing  her  well,  of  course, 
but  thinking  himself  unknown,  under  his  mask ; 
she  pretending  to  regard  him  as  a  stranger,  to 
whom  the  liberties  of  a  masquerade  was  admis- 
sible. 

Curtains  of  heavy  silk  fell  over  the  window 
recess,  through  which  faint  gleams  of  light  cast 
the  tone  of  a  warm  sunset.  Rhoda,  who  studied 
effects  like  an  artist,  placed  herself  where  this 
light  fell  upon  her  face  and  neck,  while  the 
young  man  stood  in  deeper  shadow,  regarding 
her  with  admiring  ejes. 

Some  feeling,  nearly  akin  to  love,  must  have 
been  in  the  girl's  bosom  then ;  for,  spite  of  her- 
self, the  lids  drooped  over  her  eyes,  and  Andre 
could  see  her  bosom  rise  and  fall,  under  the  laoo 
and  jewels  that  half-revealed,  half-covered  it. 

How  the  man  had  attained  possession  of  her 
hand  Rhoda  hardly  knew ;  but  he  was  holding 
it  closely,  and  she  feared  that  it  trembled  a  little, 
spite  of  herself. 

"You  do  not  know  me     You  do  not  love  me." 

His  voice  was  low  and  sweet ;  his  eyes  were 
looking  down  into  hers.  She  felt  this  without 
seeing  it. 

« I  did  not,  a  moment  ago^"  she  said,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

"But  now?" 

Rhoda  pressed  one  hand  to  her  bosom,  and 
drew  a  long,  deep  breath,  which  was  not  one  of 
pain.  He  knew  that,  and  smiled  under  his 
mask.  He  had  meant  io  mystify  her,  but  now, 
with  her  hand  in  his,  and  those  lashes  sweeping 


the  soariet  of  her  ekeeks,  the  man  forgot  Uin* 
self.  Some  rare  old  wines  had  been  served  in 
the  card-room,  to  which  he  had  gone  with  LMrd 
Howe,  and  that  may  have  rendered  him  reck* 
less. 

"But  now?  You  have  only  answered  half 
my  question,"  he  said,  liiling  her  hand  to  liis 
lips.     "  If  you  know  me,  that  is  cruel." 

Rhoda  struggled  a  little,  as  if  to  fVeo  her  h&iid 
fVom  his  hot  lips,  where  the  old  wine  certainly 
burned.  She  knew,  in  her  heart,  that  there  iraa 
no  real  depth  of  feeling  in  this  sudden  ardor,  bat 
it  was  very  sweet  to  her,  nevertheless.  He  held 
her  hand  close.  She  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  cer- 
tain look  of  entreaty,  which  still  had  the  miachief 
of  a  challenge  in  it ;  at  le&si  he  thought  ao,  and 
;  warm,  imprudent  words  were  on  his  lips,  when 
the  curtains  were  shaken  and  drawn  back  bj 
some  unseen  hand,  which  flooded  the  recess  with 
light ;  better  still,  it  brought  the  young  man  to 
his  senses.  Before  Rhoda  could  arrest  it  trom. 
him,  he  dropped  her  hand  with  a  start,  bnt  re- 
covered himself  as  he  glided  out  from  the  recees, 
and  in  another  moment  had  joined  a  group  of 
dancers  that  were  just  forming  upon  the  floor. 

Grace  Kingsford  was  seated  near  by,  reeting 
from  a  dance  that  had  fatigued  her  more  than 
I  usual.  There  was  an  expression  of  gentle  sad- 
ness on  her  face  as  she  surveyed  this  strangelj 
gorgeous  scene,  that  mighty  well  have  surprised 
those  who  looked  upon  her  as  the  queen  of  the 
festival,  the  fhir  dispenser  of  all  this  hospitality. 
She  had  ret\ised  to  dance,  and  her  thoughts,  poor 
girly  were  far  away  in  the  rebel  camp,  where 
one  man  was  fighting  face  to  face  with  death,  in 
the  cause  these  revelers  hated  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  mirtb— the  man  she  had  been  forbidden 
to  speak  of,  think  of,  or  even  see  again.  In 
the  soil  glow  of  her  shining  silk,  her  lace,  and 
her  pearls,  the  girl  grew  wan  and  sad  as  her 
thoughts  wandered  oif  to  the  camp,  and  the 
lover  who  had  fled  from  her  side  like  a  hunted 
convict. 

"  Lady  1" 

Grace  started  and  turned  her  head.  Behind  the 
sofk  on  which  she  sat,  stood  a  slender  figure 
robed  in  black,  like  a  priest.  The  cowl  of  his 
gown  was  drawn  over  his  face,  and  she  could 
only  judge,  trom  his  statue,  that  he  was  young,  ^ 
and  it  seemed  to  her  frail  of  health. 

"Lady,  it  is  I,  Raymond.  I  have  dropped 
the  key  of  my  room  behind  you.  Take  it,  when 
I  am  gone.  On  the  bed  you  will  find  a  robe  such 
as  I  wear.  It  will  cover  your  dress  entirely. 
Put  it  on.  Go  by  the  servant's  stair-case  into 
the  grounds,  and  there " 

Here  the  seeming  priest  bent,  as  if  searching 
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for  flomelhiDg,  and  whispered,   scarcely  above 
hia  breath, 

**  There  jou  will  find  the  person  you  saw  last 
at  the  Bowling  Green." 

A  fiunt  cry  broke  fh>m  the  girl  on  the  sofa, 

80  faint  that  Raymond  alone  appeared  to  notice  it. 

"Hush  I"   he  said,  quickly.     "Another  cry 

like  that  would  set  your  arch  enemy  on  the  alert. 

She  is  looking  this  way  now." 

Sure  enough,  Orace  saw,  with  affright,  that 
Rhoda  Clyde  was  looking  keenly  at  her.     Di- 
rectly that  young  lady  came  gliding  up  to  the  sofa. 
"  Are  you  ill,  Grace?"  she  questioned.  "  Does 
one  minuet  tire  you  out  so  completely?" 

Rhoda  was  looking  keenly  around  as  she  spoke, 
as  if  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  fHghtened  look, 
and  the  pallor  on  that  fair  face. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  danced  at  all," 
said  Grace.     "  It  does  tire  me  a  little." 

"  I  thought  it  was  you  crying  out  only  a  min- 
ute ago,"  answered  Rhoda.  "  What  was  it  that 
disturbed  you?" 

■*  Indeed,  there  was  nothing,"  faltered  Grace, 
trembling,  till  the  tremor  shook  her  voice. 

That  moment  the  young  Greek 'passed  that 
way,  and  still,  under  the  spell  of  her  influence 
in  some  degree,  asked  her  to  dance.  She  hesi- 
tated, cast  a  glance  at  Grace,  and  went  away, 
evidently  disturbed.  For  a  moment  she '  even 
thought  of  excusing  herself,  but  a  word  from 
Andre,  a  soft  touch  of  the  hand  on  his  arm  pre- 
vailed, and  she  walked  on. 

It  was  a  contra  dance  that  she  was  to  lead,  and 
Andre  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  room,  the  pair  form- 
ing a  picture  of  Oriental  grace  that  drew  all  eyetf 
upon  them.  The  dance  was  one  of  those  intri- 
cate wiles  of  motion  that  brought  the  lady  in 
constant  contact  with  her  partner.  In  its  move- 
ments the  slow  and  almost  tiresome  grace  of  the 
minuet  was  lost  altogether.  In  some  parts  it 
took  the  swift  whirl  of  a  waltz,  in  others  the 
step  was  spirited  and  hilarious. 

The  line  of  dancers  was  swiftly  formed.  Rhoda 
led  off  triumphantly.  This  might  be  a  pleasant 
renewal  of  the  scene  in  the  recess  of  the  window, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  line  each  couple  stood  and 
conversed,  while  the  next  danced  downward. 

While  her  feet  fell  lightly,  as  a  feather  floats, 
on  the  floor,  and  the  breath  came  panting  up 
fVom  her  bosom  like  the  perfbme  of  flowers,  she 
saw  Grace  Kingsford  stoop,  pick  up  something 
that  she  had  been  searching  for,  with  a  fHght- 
ened look  around,  and  stetil  fh>m  the  room. 
What  could  this  mean  ?  What  had  happened  to 
distress  or  terrify  the  girl  ?  Something  serious ; 
for  she  was  still  pale,  and  there  certainly  was 
wild  anxiety  in  her  eyes. 


Rhoda  would  have  followed  the'  girl,  and,  in 
seme  way,  discovered  the  mystery  of  this  strange 
movement;  but  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
dance,  Andrews  arm  half-circled  her  waist,  and 
the  charm  of  swift  motion  possessed  her.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  her  conquest  would  be  com- 
plete. She  could  read  that  in  her  partner's 
eyes,  in  the  pressure  of  his  arm,  when,  for  a 
single  turn,  it  clasped  her  waist.  No  matter 
what  might  happen,  that  crowning  wish  of  her 
vanity  must  not  be  sacrificed  by  any  curiosity 
she  had  regarding  Grace  Kingsford's  movements. 
"  Ah,"  said  Andre,  as  he  paused  at  the  foot 
of  the  dance,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  reluctance, 
resigned  the  hand  so  warmly  clasped  in  his,  "  if 
moments  like  these  could  last  forever,  life  would 
be  worth  having." 

Rhoda  gave  him  one  swift  glance,  and  the  lids 
drooped  over  her  eyes  as  white  clouds  sweep 
over  the  stars.  She  did  not  speak,  but  the 
plumage  of  some  tropical  bird  that  fringed  her 
great  half-spread  fece,  shook  and  quivered  on 
the  bosom  to  which  she  pressed  it. 

Scarcely  thinking  of  the  movement,  Andre 
drew  her  awray  from  the  line  of  dancers,  and 
once  more  they  stood  in  the  red  shadow  of  those 
silken  curtains. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  whispered,  *'  are  my  eyes 
dazzled,  or  are  yours  fSalse  as  tbey  are  beauti- 
ful ?  A  moment  since  I  could  have  sworn  that 
you  loved  me." 

"  A  moment  since?  Oh,  how  little  you  know !" 
**  But  how  much  I  wish  to  know,  the  one  dear 
secret,  which  till  now  I  have  guessed  at.    Tell 
me  that  r 

"  A  secret  which  no  woman  permits  her  lips 

to  express  until — until Oh,  mercy,  what  is 

that?" 

Once  more  the  curtains  were  swept  rudely 
aside,  and  an  unwelcome  light  from  the  ball- 
room f^ll  upon  them.  Some  person,  in  the  most 
singular  disguise  ever  selected  for  an  occasion 
like  that,  had,  as  it  seemed,  accidentally  caught 
the  scabbard  of  his  sword  in  the  draperies,  and 
was  passing  on,  without  seeming  to  heed  the  ac- 
cident, sweeping  them  with  him. 

It  was  a  masquerader  of  great  courage  and 
some  eccentricity,  no  doubt,  or  he  would  never 
have  dared  to  appear  in  that  assembly  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Continental  officer,  wearing  the 
Rebel  buff  and  blue  with  the  ease  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  drawing  general  attention  by 
the  bold,  almost  princely  air  with  which  he 
strode  through  the  ball-room.  Lord  Howe,  with 
all  the  kingly  blood  that  disgraced  his  veins,  had 
not  appeared  half  so  regal  as  this  stranger,  who 
assumed  a  costume  which  every  roan  i:i  the  as- 
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sembla  hated,  but  admired  for  the  originality  it ; 
bespoke  in  the  wearer. 

**  Some  officer  of  rank,  who  will  not  altogether  ; 
throw  off  his  militaiy  oharaeter,  no  doubt,"  was 
whispered  through  the  room.  "  A  grand  figure 
and  a  handsome  face,  I  will  answer  for  it,  if  one 
could  only  see  through  the  mask,"  whispered  one 
fair  girl  to  another,  as  the  man  strode  by  them, 
moving  in  a  drde  till  he  halted  near  the  window 
again. 

*<I  like  his  audacity,"  said  another.  *<  No- 
thing but  a  man  of  rank  would  have  dared  so 
much.  But  we  shall  see  his  face  at  supper,  when 
all  masks  must  be  removed.  How  well  he  wears 
the  Rebel  dress.  No  American  could  ever  give 
it  that  lordly  grace." 

Khoda  and  young  Andre  stood  mute  and  con- 
fused behind  the  silken  curtains.  A  strange 
thrill,  that  was  not  all  terror  or  happiness,  but  a 
rush  of  both,  took  away  the  girl's  breathe.  She 
looked  at  the  young  man  by  her  side.  In  some 
unaccountable  way  his  presence  troubled  her. 
She  no  longer  desired  to  hear  the  words  of  love 
that  had  been  checked  on  his  lips.  Her  eyes 
followed  the  Continental  disguise  with  strange 
interest.  Who  was  the  man  daring  enough  to 
bring  that  character  into  a  party  assembled  in 
response  to  the  honors  so  lately  bestowed  on 
Gen.  Howe;  kingly  honors,  won  by  his  victorious 
entry  into  New  York  ?  Was  the  wearer  of  that 
dress  crazed,  or  only  bolder  and  more  original 
than  his  fcllow-revelcrs  ? 

<*  A  strange  freak,"  said  Andre,  at  length, 
half-angry,  half-thoughtfUl,  for  the  interruption. 
**  I  wonder  how  Lord  Howe  will  receive  it.  Upon 
my  word,  I  should  not  like  to  try  the  experi- 
ment." 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  the  man  has  no  fear," 
answered  Khoda,  with  a  thrill  of  pride  in  her 
voice,  for  the  sight  of  that  dress  had  aroused 
old  associations  of  patriotism  in  her  bosom  that 
she  had  believed  to  be  dead  and  buried.  **1 
can  imagine  one  absolute  Rebel  that  I  have  seen, 
wearing  those  hateful  colors  in  the  face  of  his 
enemies  as  this  man  carries  them." 

"I  can  hardly  imagine  any  man  so  rash," 
said  Andre.  ''No  doubt  our  invader  is  some 
friend  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  feels  him- 
self secure.  I  only  wish  he  had  not  so  rudely 
exposed  our  retreat." 

Andre  would  not  have  regretted  the  accident 
if  he  had  known  how  beautiful  was  the  picture 
framed  in  by  the  window  recess — those  two 
gracef\il  persons  in  Oriental  dresses,  the  rich 
drapeiy,  as  no  artist  could  have  arranged  it. 
Tlie  startled  beauty  of  the  girl  would  have  arous- 
ed aU  his  artistic  taste,  for  he  was  fond  of  pic- 


turesque effects,  but  he  did  not  think  of  this  ; 
only  that  a  slight  figure  in  the  black  dress  of  a 
priest  was  near,  and  gasing  on  him  fixedly. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Graob  Kimosford  left  the  ball-room,  and  stole 
up  the  servants'  stair-case.  She  reached  Ray- 
mond's room,  and,  in  a  panic  of  haste,  put  on 
the  robe  of  black  serge  that  lay  across  the  bed. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  mask ;  the  hood  came  so 
far  over  the  face  that,  if  she  chose,  nothing  bat 
the  eyes  could  be  seen. 

The  servants'  stair-case  was  dimly  lighted,  and 
she  passed  down  them  with  shadow-like  stillness, 
opened'  a  back-door,  and  let  herself  into  the 
grounds.  But  where  was  she  to  go?  Not  in 
front,  where  all  the  vines  and  shrubs  were  afire 
with  lamps ;  the  other  way,  certainly,  where  but 
few  lights  twinkled,  star-like,  in  the  boughs,  and 
shadowy  places  lay  dark  nnderneath.  There  a 
fugitive,  or  a  heroic  man,  ready  to  brave  death 
for  the  sake  of  his  love,  might  find  shelter,  and 
possibly  escape  a  second  time. 

Down  through  the  old-fashioned  flower-beds, 
across  a  lawn,  broken  up  with  rose-thickets  and 
syringa-bushes,  the  girl  made  her  way,  swift  as 
thought,  and  blacker  than  a  shadow.  She  dared 
not  call  out ;  had  scarcely  the  power  to  draw  a 
deep  breath,  such  a  conflict  of  hope  and  terror 
had  seized  upon  her.  No  scared  bird  ever  flitted 
through  a  wood  more  wildly  than  she  threaded 
that  labyrinth  of  dead  flowers,  and  over-ripe 
leaves,  in  search  of  one  she  dreaded  and  longed 
ifi  find. 

At  last  she  paused,  out  of  breath,  beneath  the 
branches  of  a  great  maple,  that  had  already  car* 
peted  the  turf  with  its  golden  leaves.  A  few 
lights  twinkled  among  the  billows  of  yellow  foliage, 
but  the  trunk  was  all  in  darkness,  and  she  leaned 
against  it  with  a  hand  to  her  heart,  afraid  to 
move,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that,  throu^^  the  rustle 
of  falling  leaves,  she  had  heard  footsteps,  that 
might  be  those  of  a  spy,  or,  almost  as  terrible, 
the  cautious  approach  of  her  lover. 

"  Grace !  Grace  I  If  you  are  here,  speak  to 
mel" 

The  girl  sprang  forward,  no  longer  afraid,  no 
longer  in  doubt. 

<*  Oh,  Barringford,  I  Sm  here,  waiting  for  you, 
trembling  for  you  I    But  so  glad,  so  glad  1" 

She  was  in  his  arms.  He,  too,  had  on  a 
priest's  gown,  but  the  hood  was  thrown  back. 
She  could  see  his  dear  £ELce  dearly.  It  was 
very  pale,  but  the  eyes  were  bright  as  stars,  the 
lips  curved  with  smiles  that  seemed  to  mock  at 
danger. 
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**AgaLQ  you  haye  risked  eTerything  to  find 
me.  I  -most  not  thank  yon.  It  is  so  wild,  so 
rash  I  But  I  love  you  for  iU-oh,  so  dearly  I 
That  is  all  I  can  gWe  to  you,  who  come  here  at 
the  peril  of  life." 

"There,  there  I  My  beloved,  we  must  not 
think  of  that.  It  waa  impossible  to  be  so  near, 
and  not  try  to  snatoh  one  hour  of  happiness. 
Besides,  the  peril  is  not  so  great.  I  haye  a 
brave  companion,  who  lets  ne  man  block  his 
path  to  love  or  ambition.  The  two  good  Yankee 
swords  we  wear  trndez^our  disguises  will  cut  our 
way  back  to  Washington's  camp,  you  can  be 
sure." 

"And  are  you,  indeed,  with  Washington?" 

"Yes,  my  girl;  and  near  his  pexsoa,  too. 
When  we  meet  again  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of  a 
command.  If  we  had  light  enough,  you  would 
see  a  General's  uniform  under  this  fettersome 
robe,  and  a  good  sword,  that  has  known  a  little 
of  war  since  I  escaped  £rom  your  scarlet  blood- 
hounds." 

"  Let  me  look,"  said  Ghrace,  sweeping  hack  the 
priest's  robe  with  her  hands.  "  Blue  and  buff ! 
Eveiy  inch  a  soldier  1  I  neyer  knew  how  grand 
you  were  till  now  I  No  wonder  that  young  lady 
was  proud  and  happy  when  Gen.  Arnold  asked 
her  to  share  his  honors,  eyen  though  she  did  be- 
long to  the  king's  party.  But  I  have  something 
better  than  thaU-a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  both 
in  one.  Tell  me,  now,  have  you  really  been  in 
battle?" 

"  More  than  once,  darling.  We  haye  fought 
our  way  inch  by  inch.  Almost  every  hour  has 
its  skirmish.  We  retreat  a  little  each  day,  but 
very  slowly.  The  days  are  dark  with  us  just 
now,  but  disasters  and  clouds  only  inspire  our 
General  with  fresh  courage.  But  for  him,  the 
army  would  break  up  in  a  week.  With  him, 
we  shall  surely  conquer,  though  half  Ungland 
should  hurl  itself  on  our  shores,  and  Congress 
prove  inefficient  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past." 

"  But  all  this  time  you  are  in  danger,"  said 
Grace,  to  whom  country,  patriotism,  victory, 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  man  for  whom 
she  loved  them  all. 

Barringford  did  not  answer  her,  save  by  a 
gentle  kiss  on  her  upturned  forehead.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  death  was  forever  in  his  path ; 
that  any  day  that  fair  ^rl  might  become  a  widow, 
bereft  of  a  widow's  moumftil  privilege  of  grief. 
He  could  not  think  of  this,  and  not  feel  a  chok- 
ing of  the  throat,  and  hot  tears  close  to  his  eyes. 
At  last  he  whispered,  in  a  voice  soft  and  ten- 
der with  compassion, 
"  God  is  good.    He  will  keep  me  for  your  sake. 


my  Grace.    We  must  only  think  that  a  free 
country  will  some  day  give  us  to  each  other." 

"  But  ve  love  each  other." 

Grace  drew  elose  to  him,  and  pressed  her  bead 
to  his  bosom. 

"  In  that  is  our  happiness,"  she  whispered. 
"  No  one  can  take  this  one  blessing  from  us.  If 
we  could  only  meet  now  and  then,  f^e  fh)m 
this  awful  sense  of  danger.  If  I  oould  hear 
from  you." 

"You  shall.  It  is  for  this,  as  well  as  the 
sweet  joy  of  seeing  you,  that  I  have  come.  At 
least  we  must  hear  Aram  each  other.  Is  there  no 
one  to  whom  letters  can  be  sent?" 

"Yee,  one.  The  young  English  officer  who 
warned  us  of  peril  that  night,  in  the  Bowling 
Green.  If  you  oould  only  see  him  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

"IwiU.    Ah  I" 

Barringford  hurriedly  drew  his  companion 
baok  into  deeper  shadow,  placing  the  trunk  of 
the  maple  between  her  and  some  persona  who 
were  approaching  its  shelter;  one  in  a  Greek 
dr^ss,  that  shone  out  richly  when  the  light 
struck  it;  the  other  a  slight,  dark  figure,  in 
priest's  garments,  whom  Grace  recognized  at 
once  as  Raymond,  the  person  she  had  been 
speaking  of.  They  walked  slowly  forward,  and 
instead  of  pausing  at  the  maple,  moved  on  to  the 
deepest  part  of  the  grounds.  Scarcely  had  they, 
passed,  when  BJioda  Clyde  came  down  fh>m  the 
house,  following  with  a  silent  swiftness  that 
seemed  ghost-like  to  those  who  watched  her. 
The  splendor  of  her  dress  had  been  hurriedly 
subdued  by  a  black  lace  shawl,  which  covered 
her  head,  and  fell  like  a  cloud  down  her  gar- 
ments. 

Swift  as  an  arrow,  and  as  noiseless,  the  girl 
darted  through  the  shadow  of  the  maple,  and 
eridently  hearing  voices  beyond,  followed  them. 

Then  Barringford  and  Grace  moved  out  of 
their  retreat,  and  held  a  rapid  conference  in  an- 
other part  of  the  grounds. 

Bhoda  Gyde  had  been  greatly  disturbed  when 
she  saw  Miss  Eingsford  leave  the  ball-room,  but 
when  her  place  of  retreat  was  broken  up  by  the 
careless  action  of  the  mask  in  Continental  uni- 
form, and  Andre  also  left  the  dancers  after  whis- 
pering for  a  moment  with  a  young  priest,  who 
glided  toward  him  as  he  left  the  window,  a  sharp 
suspicion  took  possession  of  her. 

Had  Grace  Kings^oid  covered  the  snow  of  lior 
dress  with  a  priest's  gown,  and  so  planned  an 
interview  with  Andre  ?  The  size  of  the  priest, 
the  grace  of  his  movements,  all  led  to  the  belief 
that  some  woman,  and  who  else  could  it  be,  was 
seeking  the  man  she  had  found  it  so  difficult  to 
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conquer.  Stung  by  this  thought,  she  was  about 
to  follow  these  two  persons,  and  discover  their 
secret,  when  the  Continental  officer  came  up  to 
her  with  an  air  half-careless,  half-imperious,  anl 
asked  her  to  dance.  Rhoda  liked  the  air,  which 
she  considered  in  keeping  with  the  audacious 
spirit  that  could  choose  the  character,  but  was 
too  intent  on  her  object  for  compliance. 

"  Not  this  dance.  I  am  engaged  elsewhere," 
she  said. 

"  But  the  next.  May  I  hare  the  honor, 
then?" 

"Yes;  for  the  next  I  will  hold  myself  en- 
gaged," she  answered,  hurriedly.  Then,  leaving 
the  room,  she  darted  up  stairs,  snatched  up  a 
shawl — the  best  disguise  she  could  find — and 
went  into  the  grounds.  After  she  passed  the 
maple,  the  sound  of  Andre's  voice  led  her  on, 
and  stealing  cautiously  behind  a  thicket  of 
lilacs,  she  held  her  breath  to  listen. 

"  My  dear  boy,  are  you  really  acting  the  spy 
upon  me  in  behalf  of  the  dear  f^\  beyond  sea, 
who  never  can  have  a  rival  in  my  heart  ?  But 
that  I  love  you  almost  as  tenderly  as  I  feel  for 
her,  we  should  quarrel  here  and  for  ever.  As 
it  is,  I  am  glad  to  assure  you  how  groundless  all 
your  suspicions  are." 

**  How  can  I  think  that?  How  can  I  believe 
it,  after  what  I  have  seen?"  was  the  passionate 
rejoinder. 

"  What  you  have  seen  ?"  laughed  Andre,  at- 
tempting to  laugh  off  his  confusion.  "  When  and 
where?" 

**  In  the  parlor,  when  I  saw " 

"Ah,  I  remember.  But,  my  dear  Charley, 
have  you  seen  so  little  of  our  camp-life  here, 
that  you  are  shocked  because  a  fellow  is  now 
and  then  tempted  to  kiss  a  fair  hand  when  it  is 
.  almost  forced  upon  you,  to  say  nothing  of  lips, 
red-ripe  with  smiles  that  tempt  you?" 

"Hush,  sir  I"  interrupted  the  young  priest, 
haughtily.  "  Such  language  is  an  insult  to  one 
we  both  profess  to  love." 

"  An  insult  to  her  ?  Oh,  Charley,  what  a  boy 
you  are  I  As  if  your  sweet  sister  could  feel 
even  disdain  for  the  idle  flattery  this  half-Rebel 
coquette  forces  one  to  bestow  upon  her.  To 
mention  these  two  persons  in  the  same  day  is 
sacrilege." 

"  Sacrilege  ?  Yet  you  profess  love  to  this  wo- 
man. You  could  not  bestow  more  seeming 
homage  on  a  queen,"  said  the  priest,  with  pas- 
Eionate  warmth.  "  You  degrade  a  pure  love  by 
the  semblance  of  it." 

"  Not  so.  This  lady  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  she  receives  dross  for  tinsel  when  we  meet 
as  we  did  to-night.     She  must  know  that  it  is 


impossible  for  a  man,  with  good  blood   in   hia 
veins,  to  think  seriously  of  a  person  who  at  the 
best  is  but  the  hanger-on  of  a  man  made  rich  hy 
trade,  an  adventuress  at  heart,  a  coquette  bj 
nature,  a  falsehood  in  eveiy  thought  and  feeling. 
No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  insist  on   being 
jealous  in  your  sister's  behalf,  do  not  choose 
Miss  Clyde  for  the  object.     She  is  too  far  re- 
moved by  nature  and  position  for  the  possibHitj' 
of  disturbing  my  life.     Such  women  as  she  is 
amuse  one  for  an  hour,  but  always  have  the  dis- 
taste of  self-contempt  ill  an  honest  man's  be&rt. 
You  must  not  degrade  the  feeling  I  have  for  yoxtr 
sister  by  such  reproaches  as  you  have  been  remdj 
to  launch  on  me." 

"  Homage  to  a  soulless  or  designing  woman  is 
at  all  times  an  insult  to  the  good  and  true,"  said 
the  lad,  with  impetuous  warmth.  "My  sister 
may  not  feel  the  stigma  herself,  but  she  will 
know  that  you  have  in  some  way  degraded  your- 
self." 

"Charley  I" 

"Well." 

"  You  should  remember  that  we  are  both  sol- 
diers, and  such  language  may  be   carried  too 
\  far." 

"  I  only  remember  that  we  were " 

Here  the  boy's  voice  broke,  and  he  turned  bis 
head  aside,  that  Andre  might  not  see  the  passion 
that  disturbed  his  face. 

"That  we  were,  and  ever  shall  be  the  best 
friends  in  the  world,"  said  Andre,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  looking 
in  his  fiice  with  one  of  those  winning  smiles  that 
few  men  or  women  could  resist,  "  I  swear  to  you, 
Raymond,  that  I  love  your  sweet  sister  dearly, 
so  dearly  that  no  other  woman  can  ever  come 
between  my  heart  and  her." 

The  young  priest  lifted  his  eyes  to  that  hand- 
gome  and  earnest  f^ce,  and  subdued  the  quiver- 
ing of  his  lips  enough  to  speak. 

"Yet  you  could " 

Again  he  broke  down,  afraid  that  the  tears  in 
his  voice  might  betray  the  cruel  emotion  that  al- 
most choked  him. 

"  Could  meet  an  actress  on  her  own  stage,  and 
play  my  part,  perhaps,  too  well.  But  I  tell  you, 
Raymond,  this  Rhoda  Clyde  is  nothing  to  me. 
For  a  time  I  absolutely  disliked  her." 

Raymond  smiled,  bitterly,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"I  did,  indeed,  and  now  distrust  has  taken 
the  place  of  dislike." 

"I  have  always  distrusted  her,"  said  Ray- 
mond, "  always  hated  her.  If  it  had  been  the 
fair,  sweet  girl  whose  place  this  Rhoda  Clyde 
craves,  I  could  have  forgiven  it." 
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**  And  might  have  had  better  cause  for  anger, 
for  a  fairer  or  more  gentle  lady  does  not  exist  in 
this  troublesome  countxy ;  but  eyen  she  would 
foil  to  shake  mj  faith.  I  do  not  saj  this  that 
you  may  be  silent  about  this  unhappy  business, 
but  because  you  are  my  fHend,  and,  God  will- 
ing, will,  some  time,  be  my  brother.  Now  for- 
give me,  and  oast  this  handsome  adventuress 
from  your  mind  ;  for  a  thousand  such  women  I 
would  not  give  you  a  moment's  pain.  Come, 
come,  Baymond,  believe  me,  and  let  us  be  friends 
once  more." 

Andre  reached  forth  his  hand  with  a  gmco 
that  the  lad  could  no  longer  resist.  **  I — I  am 
Texy  jealous  for  my  sister,"  he  said,  giving  his 
hand  with  a  faint  laugh,  **\mt  one  must  not  bo 
unrelenting.  80  that  you  do  not  sin  against  her 
again,  I  must  forgive." 

**  In  her  name,  Baymond  7" 

"  In  her  name?  Oh,  yes  I  I  think  she  never 
could  be  angry  with  you  long.  Only  we  must 
not  tell  her.  If  all  this  makes  me  so  un- 
happy, think  how  she  would  suffer,  loving  you 
80I" 

"  There,  now,  that  we  are  fViends,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  house,"  he  answered.  **  I  will  avoid 
this  handsome  flirt,  and  dance  nothing  but  state- 
ly minuets  with  the  ugliest  dowager  in  the  room," 
said  Andre,  drawing  the  hand  he  held  through 
his  arm,  and  moving  out  of  the  shadows  where 
Rhoda  Gyde  stood,  trembling  with  wrath  and 
shame,  her  hands  clenched,  her  cheeks  on  fire, 
and  her  eyes  blazing,  like  those  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal, as  she  looked  at  those  retreating  forms 
through  the  thicket  in  which  she  had  concealed 
herself. 

"  It  was  me— me  I  Bhoda  Clyde,  they  were  re- 
viling," she  muttered.  "  Great  Heavens  I  that  any 
man  living  should  have  dared  to  speak  such 
words  1  80,  BO,  this  noble  English  gentleman  is 
engaged.  He  loves  another,  yet  has  the  auda- 
city to  make  a  pretence  of  love  to  me.  Ah,  that 
I,  Bhoda  Clyde,  should  have  been  so  near  a 
grand  passion  twice  in  my  life,  and  failed — ^fail- 
ed ?  Not  yet,  not  yet  1  The  game  is  but  half- 
played  out.  They  have  dared  to  laugh  at  me  I 
Oh,  if  Arnold  had  done  so  much,  I  would  have 
killed  him." 

With  these  wild  thoughts  hovering  through  all 
her  features,  Bhoda  orept  out  of  the  thicket  like 
a  panther  fVom  its  lair,  and  went  toward  the 
house,  trampling  down  the  flower-beds  in  her 
rage,  and  careless  that  the  frost  and  earth  olung 
to  her  embroidered  slippers.  Once  her  shawl 
caught  on  the  thorns  of  a  rose-bush.  She  turned 
sharply,  and  tore  it  away,  leaving  shreds  of  the 
costly  laoe  among  the  browsed  leaves  with  a  sort 


of  fierce  delight,  for,  in  her  blind  rage,  it  was  a 
relief  to  tear  something  savagely. 

Thus,  brilliant  with  passion,  wildly  graceful 
in  her  hot  anger,  the  girl  passed  into  the  house, 
hating  every  person  in  it.  If  she  had  ever  loved 
Andre,  that  love  turned  to  gall  and  wormwood 
now.  She  longed  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  to 
smite  him  with  her  white  hand  on  the  mouth 
that  had  dared  to  scoff  at  her.  She  hated  him, 
and  because  of  his  disaffection,  aU  mankind. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Bhoda  entered  the  ball-room,  with  the  beauty 
of  Loioifer  in  her  face.  The  first  person  on  whom 
her  eyes  fell  was  the  Continental  officer,  who  evi- 
dently stood  waiting  for  her,  for  he  came  forward 
eagerly.  The  music  of  some  new  dance  had  just 
struck  up.  It  was  stirring,  and  that  gave  his 
step  all  the  elasticity  of  a  march. 

"  I  have  been  waiting.  Come  I  No  one  else 
must  lead  to  such  music.  It  stirs  the  blood  like  a 
battle-cry,"  he  said,  grasping  her  daintily-gloved 
hand  in  his  buff  gauntlet,  and  moving  up  the  room. 

Through  all  the  tumult  of  her  rage,  Bhoda  felt 
a  wild  thrill  pass  over  her.  Was  it  the  man^s 
air  or  voice  ?  Was  it  the  imperative  will  that 
conquered  even  hers  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  she 
left  her  hand  in  his  clasp,  and,  without  a  word 
of  protest,  walked  in  among  the  dancers,  usurp-, 
ing  the  position  of  leader,  as  if  that  were  hers, 
of  course.  In  an  instant  she  gave  hereolf  up  to 
the  music,  and  to  a  more  enthralling  sensation 
than  music  ever  produced. 

Like  a  wild  bird  on  the  wing,  Bhoda  went 
down  the  swift  windings  of  that  dance.  The 
radiance  of  intense  passion  made  her  wondrously 
beautiful.  Her  lips  were  bright  red,  and  well 
they  might  be,  for  she  had  bitten  them,  in  her 
wrath,  till  drops  of  blood  stained  them.  To  all 
this  was  added  a  strange  glow  of  excitement, 
which  no  human  pen  can  describe. 

There  was  one  feature  of  the  dance  that  gave 
the  lady  to  the  arms  of  her  partner,  with  a  step 
that  approached  our  modem  waltz ;  and  in  this 
the  dance  ended.  During  this  supreme  moment 
her  partner's  breath  swept  her  face;  his  arm 
held  her  firmly  one  instant.  Then  she  stood, 
pale,  and  out  of  breath,  as  if  some  sudden  fear 
had  seized  upon  her.  The  word  that  escaped 
her  parted  lips  was  uttered  in  a  whisper. 

"  Arnold  1" 

«Comel"  he  whispered  back.  <<They  will 
not  miss  us.    Come  1" 

Her  arm  sUU  rested  in  his.  He  led  her  ftrom 
the  room,  and  walked  boldly  down  the  front 
stair-case,  into  the  grounds  she  had  just  left. 
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The  lamps  in  the  yellow  maplo  leaves  had  all 
burned  out,  and  thej  stood  only  in  the  light  of 
the  stars.  But  the  man  had  taken  off  his  mask, 
and  the  face  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  fUUj  re- 
yealod.  There,  in  the  rery  den  of  his  foes,  he 
had  come  to  look  once  more  on  the  face  of 
Ehoda  Clyde.  She  knew  this,  and  her  prido 
was  soothed. 

"  Great  Heavens !  how  beautiAil  you  are !"  he 
exclaimed.     '*  Is  it  that  you  are  glad  to  see  me  ?  ' 

"  Glad  ?  Oh,  yes  I  I  think  I  am  glad  I"  she 
answered,  with  warmth.  "For  once  more  you 
are  mine,  wholly  mine.  I  hare  but  to  lift  my 
voice,  and  you  are  a  dead  man  V* 

'*  But  you  will  not  lift  your  voice,  for  it  waa 
love  that  brought  me  here ;  love  that  even  my 
will  cannot  conquer.'* 

"Love!" 

*  <  Do  not  sneer  at  the  word.  B.emember,  Bhoda, 
I  loved  you  first,  and  shall  love  you  last.  That 
is  why  you  find  me  by  your  side." 

"  You  love  me  I  Yes,  as  men  love  the  flowers 
they  have  thrown  away." 

<<No,  Aol  As  a  man  loves  the  woman  who 
shares  his  nature,  who  mates  him  soul  and  brain ; 
who  has  the  mercy  to  forgive,  and  strength  to 
forget.  Oh,  girl  I  girl  I  I  was  mad  to  give 
you  up,  thrice  mad  to  let  you  come  here,  where 
I  must  seek  you  at  the  risk  of  my  life." 

''Arnold,  have  you  so  sought  me,  Siud  me 
alone  ?" 

**  Am  I  not  here  ?  What  else  could  have  u^ged 
me  into  the  midst  of  such  enemies,  where  dis- 
covery is  death?" 

"  But  why  did  you  come?" 

<<  That  I  might  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  if  what 
has  become  the  gossip  of  two  armies  can  be  true ; 
if  Bhoda  Clyde  had  forgotten  the  old  days,  in 
her  fancy  for  a  British  officer  they  call  John 
Andre." 

"  John  Andre  ?    I  hate  him !" 


"  I  know  how  much,  being  outside  the  curt&ins 
of  that  recess  while  you  both  lingered  there.*' 

"You  there?" 

*'  Yes.     It  was  my  awkward  sword  that  bvoke 
up  the  very  pretty  picture  you  made." 

"  And  you  heard " 

<' Everything.  Do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
blush.  Have  I  not  said  that  we  are  alike,  heart 
and  soul,  even  in  our  unfaithfulness.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  you  tried  to  love  that  man,  onljr 
the  thing  was  impossible,  as  it  is  for  me  to  lore 
any  other  woman.  You  see  that  I  caa  foi^re ; 
but  let  that  pass.  We  have  but  a  few  golden 
minutes.  One  word.  Say  that  you  love  me,  in 
spite  of  eveiything." 

**  And  if  I  could  forgive,  what  then?" 

''Why,  then»  leave  this  place.  Go  baok  to 
your  old  home,  and  wait  till  I  have  cpnuoand 
there.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  that  may 
happen,  bat  I  shall  yet  be  the  military  master  of 
Philadelphia,  and  you  must  be  there  to  receive 
me,  to  share  in  my  power,  to  be  the  secret  ad- 
viser of  my  actions.  Will  you  leave  this  place, 
and  wait  for  my  day  of  power  in  your  old  home, 
Bhoda  ayde?" 

"I  do  not  kno^  whether  it  is  love  or  hate 
that  impels  me,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  but  I  will 
go.  This  city  is  hateful  to  me.  My  will  alose 
has  kept  the  family  here.  Mrs.  Kingsford  shall 
for  once  have  her  way.  We  will  return  to 
Philadelphia." 

"  And  await  for  my  coming  ?" 

"  For  good  or  for  evil,  for  love  or  for  hale, 
yes." 

"It  is  enough.  Now  I  must  be  gone.  In  a 
few  moments  it  will  be  the  hour  for  unmasking. 
Before  then,  we  must  make  good  our  escape. 
Hark  I  The  clock  is  striking  1  Farewell!  Fare- 
well I  Bemember  this.  I  have  risked  both  honor 
j  and  life  only  to  look  on  your  face.  FarewelL" 
t  (to  be  continued.) 


LOVE'S    LESSON. 


BT    AHNIlt    nOBERTSON    NOXON. 


Wht  diould  you  give  a  tiiom  to  ma. 
Who  gavo  Spring's  firoshest  roae  to  70a? 

YoQ  say  it  thrived  njx)!!  the  tree. 
Fed  by  the  self-flatnu  tun  and  dew 

TVhich  made  the  roae  bo  fair  to  see. 

The  Snmmer-tlme  is  maset  now; 

The  winds,  that  shook  th«  roses  down, 
Have  mixed  and  bmtdad  for  my  brow 

This  thorny  wreath  and  crown— 
I  know  not  when,  nor  how. 


Well,  pain  nor  aagaish  &e'«r  can  steal 
The  flzat  sweet  perfume  of  that  flower; 

Xor  my  fond  heart  forgot  to  feel 
The  charm  of  love's  deceptive  hour, 

Nor  time  dissolre  Its  seal. 

It  Is  a  lesson  love  has  taught 
To  otbef  hapless  souls,  I  know; 

A  lesson  all  too  dearly  bought, 
But  foolish  hearts  will  have  it  so. 

And  still  the  bitter-sweet  is  sought 
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BT  BMILT  n.   MJLT. 


We  gire,  ihis  montii,  a  walking-ooetame  for  m 
joang  lady,  of  a  yerj  lighirgray  camel'>hair  ma- 


terial, fltriped  with  dark-blue  in  pin  stripes.  The 
skirt  is  bordered  in  ftront  with  a  deep  bias  plait- 
ing, sewn  on  with  a  double  heading,  and  two 
rows  of  stitching.  At  the  back  there  is  a  deep 
gathered  flounce.  Frincess  tunic,  buttoned  the 
entire  length  of  the  front,  and  bordered  with  a 
plaiting  cut  on  the  bias,  and  three  inches  deep ; 
it  is  looped  up  at  the  back,  under  a  large  bow  of 
the  material,  ot  silk,  if  preferred,  edged  with  a 
plain  bias  band.  From  beneath  this  bow  fhlls  a 
wide  breadth  of  the  material,  reaching  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  skirt ;  this  is  similarly  trim- 
med with  a  plain  bias  band.  Pointed  pocket, 
formed  of  plaits,  and  placed  far  back,  with  a  bow 
at  the  point.  Close  coatHBleeves,  open  at  the  back 
Vol.  LXX.— 20 


seam  for  three  inches,  forming  a  cuff,  which  ter- 
minates also  with  a  small  bow  of  the  materiaL 
This  design  will  look  well  in  any  of  the  fine 
striped  mohair  or  woolen  materials  now  so  much 
worn,  and  which  may  be  bon^t  from  twenty-fiye 
cents  up  to  one  dollar  per  yaid.  fighteen  yards 
will  be  required. 

The  next  is  a  simple  walklng-oostame  of  dark, 
self-colored  merino  or  eashmere,  braided  either 
with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  oolor,  or  black, 


as  saay  be  preferred.  The  skirt  is  bordered  with 
a  gathered  flounoe,  ornamented  at  the  top  with 
a  row  of  braiding.  Full,  round  tonic,  draped  at 
the  sides  with  buttons.  The  deep  onirass  jacket 
is  al40  ornamented  with  braiding,  as  are  the 
collar  and  oulf.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  fringe 
or  knife-plaiting,  of  the  material,  may  be  substl- 
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inted  for  the  braiding,  if  preferred.  The  design 
for  making  the  costume  is  so  simple  and  pretty, 
that  it  will  b3ar  almost  any  kind  of  trimming. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  yarOs  cf  material  will  be  r^ 
quired. 

Next  is  a  dress  suitable  either  for  walking  or 
honse-costnme,  for  a  young  lady.  The  under- 
skirt is  of  nayy-blue  cashmere,  ornamented  with 
a  fine  double-row  of  knif^plaiting ;  the  upper 


one  put  on  to  stand-up.  The  skirt  has  a  slight 
demi-train,  finished  with  buttons  and  loops  near 
the  waist  to  fkcilitate  shortening  the  skirt  for 
walking.  The  Polonaise  is  of  plaid  woolen  ma- 
terial, in  light-gray  plaided  with  blue  and  black. 
It  is  made  to  button  down  the  back,  as  may  be 
ieen,  where  it  terminates  with  a  bow  and  ends  of 
ribbon  under  which  the  skirt  of  the  Polonaise  is 
looped.  OoaHieoTes  buttoned  down  the  back 
seam,  with  turned-back  onff,  finished  with  similar 
bow  and  ends.  Standing  collar.  Ten  yards  of 
plaid,  and  eight  yards  of  eashmere  fbr  the  skirt, 
twenty-seyen  buttons,  fbur  yards  of  ribbon,  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  will  be  required.  X 
half-worn  silk  may  be  remodeled  fbr  the  under- 
skirt of  this  costume  at  but  little  expense. 

Next  is  the  back  and  front  Tiew  of  a  pretty 
waistcoat-bodice,  made  of  cashmere  and  Telyet,  i 


or  cashmere  and  silk.    The  yolyet  or  ailk  is  used 
for  the  waistooat  and  sleeye-trimmingBv  and  for 


the  bow  at  the  back.  The  finont  of  the  bodice 
turns  back,  with  reyers  oyer  the  waistcoat,  while 
the  lower  part  is  cut  out  to  form  two  square 


baaquet.    The  basque  at  th«  back  is  oonled  with 
the  yelyet  or  silk. 

In  the  front  of  the  number,  we  giye  the  bs«k 
and  front  of  a  paletot  for  antumu,  for  a  young 
Miss  of  eight  or  ten  years.  It  ia  of  gray  pUi<l 
cloth*  of  a  yery  small  pattern.  The  bows  and 
lining  of  tlie  hood  of  the  same  color.  It  if  * 
pretty  design  fbr  a  paletot  of  &wn-colored  alpooa 
or  cloth,  with  hood,  lining,  and  bows  of  rose- 
oolered  ribbon.  The  pattern  is  only  a  simpl* 
double-breasted  sacque,  b^ed  at  the  book,  there- 
fore can  readily  be  out  by  almost  any  one  haying 
a  good  sacquo^attem,  making  some  little  altera- 
tion, perhaps. 

Next,  also  in  the  front  of  the  number,  ia  « 
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pretty  out-door  costume  for  a  girl  firom  four  to 
fiix  years ;  also  suitable  for  the  early  fiill  months. 
Dark-gray  diagonal  cloth,  to  be  trimmed  with 
light-gray  silk  or  twilled  woolen  serge.  The 
tindei^bodice  is  high  to  the  throat,  and  buttoned 
down  the  firont.  The  paletot  {s  pUdted  at  the 
bcM;k,  and  loose  in  Anoni,  wh*re  it  faetens  sli|*t- 
wise  with  knots  and  ends  of  the  gray  silk,  or 
other  trimming.  The  whole  is  edged  with  a  nar- 
row bias  band,  cuffs,  collar,  and  pliut  down  the 
back.  Sash  of  ribbon  fastened  on  with  a  small 
band,  finished  with  a  button  at  each  point. 

Next  we  give  a  skirt  for  a  walking-dress 
This  elegant  skirt  is  suitable  to  be  made  of  say 
material.     Our  model  was  of  black  silk.     It  is 


trimmed  entirely  with  its  own  material,  and 
will  require  ten  yards  of  silk,  or  eight  of 
double-width  goods,  such  as  oachmere,  tamaise- 
doth,  etc. 


We  gire  next,  a  box-plaited  slip,  for  a  child  of 
two  years.  It  is  low  in  the  neck,  and  short 
sleeves.  A  high-necked  yoke  and  long  sleeves 
may  be  substituted  at  pleasure.  The  whole  is 
trimmed  with  a  deep   Hamburg,   open-worked 


flounce  and  insertion.  The  insertion  heads  the 
flennce  en  the  skirt,  and  is  used  for  the  yoke  and 
sleeves,  which  are  finished  with  a  narrow  edge 
to  match. 

In  the  fh)nt  of  the  number  we  give  a  girFs 
Ulster,  iK>nt  and  back.  It  is  made  of  rough, 
gray  cloth,  which  may  be  water-proof,  but  should 
not  be  too  heavy.  It  is  intended,  of  course,  for 
an  outside  wrap,  but,  if  used  for  a  journey, 
can  be  worn  without  a  dress  underneath.  The 
front  is  double-breasted,  and  the  back  is  trimmed 
from  the  neck  downward  with  wide,  bUck  braid. 

We  also  give,  on  the  same  page,  a  girl's  dress, 
front  and  back,  trimmed  with  a  bias  gathered 
flounce  of  the  material  of  the  dress,  headed  with 
puffings  and  bias  bands.  The  over-dress  is  of 
the  Princess  tunic  style,  is  buttoned  down  in 
the  firont,  and  trimmed  with  bias  bands  of  the 
material  of  the  dress. 


PATTERN    IN    EMBROIDERY. 
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GIRL'S    PALETOT- 

BY    miLT    E.  HAT* 


This  paldtot  is  uti«ttded  (of  tk  girl  between  ten 


and  twelve.     It  is  somewhat  in  the  Ulster  style,    by  means  of  two  patteq^  which  are  fastened  into 


and  is  made  of  either  tweed  oir  light  cloth,  and  is 
bordered  with  fUr.  Cashmere  may  also  be  used 
with  feather  trimming.  Our  pattern  consists  of 
five  pieces— one  fironti  half  of  back,  hood,  pocket, 
28a 


and  Bleevo.    The  back  is  drawn  into  the  figure 


the  seam  under  the  arm,  and  are  buttoned  in 
the  centre.  The  paletot  fastens  in  ft*ont,  with  a 
single  row  of  buttons.  The  hood  is  lined  with 
silk,  and  the  envelope  pocket  is  on  the  ri^ht  only. 


DIAOBAM     FOB    THB      OIBL'g     PALETOT. 
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Ko.  1.  Halt  of  Fbost. 
Mo.  2.  Halt  of  Back. 
No.  8.    Hau  of  Slksw. 


No.  6.     POCKIT. 

No.  4.    Half  of  Hood. 


POINT    DE    HOUGHES,    CBOOHET. 


IT  UBS.  tAxm  wbaVbb. 


This  stitoh  is  worked  with  two  colon  through- 
out. The  g^und  in  white,  the  thick  stitoh  in 
color.  Make  a  chain  ot -white  with  single  Berlin 
wool,  and  a  No.  8  tricot^e  hook,  the  width  you 
require  your  stripe.  Then  join  the  two  wools, 
the  first  stitch  in  white,  take  Tiolet  or  colored 
wool  in  the  needle,  take  up  the  next  loop.  The 
woo^  round  the  needle,  take  up  the  loop  again, 
the  loop  round  the  needle,  take  up  the  wool  a 
third  time;  ihe  white  wool  round  the  needle, 


draw  it  through  all  the  Tiolet  loops ;  then  with 
the  white  wool  round  the  needle  take  up  the  next 
loop,  and  finish  this  stitch  with  the  yiolet  wool. 
Work  a  '*  fly,"  or  thick  stitch  in  the  next  stitch, 
and  repeat  the  two  altero&tely  throughout  the 
row. 

You  work  back  plain  in  the  usual  way,  using 
the  wools  alternately,  and  repeat  the  first  tov, 
taking  care  to  put  the  Tidei  stitch  OTCr  the 
plain  white  of  the  prcTious  row. 


BORDERS,    WORKED    WITH    COLORED    SILKS. 


BY    MBS.    JANB    WBATBR. 


Either  kid,  cloth,  cashmere,  or  linen  may  be 
used  as  the  foundation  for  these  pretty  borders, 
which  will  be  useful  for  many  purposes. 


They  are  worked  In  satin  and  back  stitches, 
and  with  two  shades  ot  silk,  and  are  both  ex- 
ceedingly eflfectiTe. 


DISH  D'OTLET,  WITH  DETAIL  OP  BOKDKB. 


BT    M&«.    JAKB    WBATBB. 


The  plain  part  of  tbe  d'Oyley  in  of  Irteh  linen. 
The  size  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  dishes  for  which 
the  d'Oyleys  are  required. 

Materials:  Waved  braid,  the  sfie  shown  in  the 
design,  Evans*  orochet-cotton.  No.  80,  i>teel  cro- 
efaet-hook. 


Fold  and  sew  into  shape  the  stars  to  the  exact 
form  and  size  shown.  Make  as  many  as  are 
needed  for  the  d^Oyley. 

For  the  centre  of  star,  crochet  one  doiibU  iii 
a  poini  of  iMraid,  three  ohain ;  repeat  three  times 
more. 

Cut  oat  a  paper  of  the  size  you  wish  the  d'Oy- 
ley  made,  and  place  the  star  upon  it  at  the  (fis- 
tanoea  shown.  Plac«  the  edge  braids  on  the 
paper,  and  work  as  fbllows,  with  the  exttepcion 
that  you  must  aoeommodate  the  shape  hy  more 
or  less  ohain-stitches  here  and  there,  so  as  to 


make  the  work  tie  flat :  One  double  in  the  right- 
hand  short  point  of  star  that  is  folded  over,  four 
chain,  tfbe  single  into  first  point  of  edge  braid,  * 
font  chsin,  one  single  in  next  point  of  edge  braid, 
three  chain,  one  single  into  a  point  of  edge  and 
next  ]>oint  of  star  together,  four  chain,  one  singlo 
into  the  next  point  of  star  and  point  of  edge  to- 
gether, three  ohain,  one  single  into  the  next  point 
of  edge  braid,  three  diain,  one  single  into  next 
point  of  edge  braid,  nine  ^ain,  one  single  into 
short  point  of  star,  work  across  the  back  of  this 
point  and  next  point  of  star  with  a  chain,  then 
work  to  the  top  of  second  point,  twist  the  cotton 
twice  round  the  hook.  Insert  the  hook  into  the 
opposite  point  of  next  star.  Work  ofif  the  loops 
on  the  hook  downward ;  work  one  single  into  the 
point  of  braid,  nine  chain,  one  single  into  tho 
next  point  of  braid,  four  chain,  cross  to  next  point 
of  braid  of  second  star,  four  chain,  one  single  in 
the  centre  of  last  nine  ohain,  three  chain,  one 
single  into  next  point.  Work  at  the  back  of  next 
point  the  same  as  for  last  star,  six  chain,  one 
sin^^  in  the  thii^d  ef  firit  nine  chain,  three 
chain,  one  single  into  the  next  point  of  edge 
braid.  Repeat  fW»m  *  for  the  entire  length. 
Work  the  other  side  of  edge  the  same  as  last, 
omitting  the  work  between  the  stars.  After 
working  the  nine  chain,  work  up  the  last  six 
stitches  with  six  single,  six  chain,  cross  to  next 
stftf,  work  up  with  six  sin^e  in  successive 
stitches,  then  continue  for  the  length. 
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WOBK-BAG. 


IT    y&f.   #AIIB    WBATBE. 


This  bag  may  be  used  for  a  oarriage-bag,  work- 
bag,  eio.    The  stripes  are  of  Java  oanTSS,  with 


the  designs    shown,   and   worked    altemalelj. 
These  maj  be  worked  in  wool  or  filoselle.     The 


puffed  stripes  maj  be  of  Telvet,  silk,  or  aatin. 
The  Joining  of  the  stripes  and  the  entire  bag  is 


trimmed  with  a  leaf-trimming  of  ribbon.    Hio 
bag  is  neatly  lined  with  silk. 


EDGINGS    IN    BMBBOIDEBT. 


T  0  B  A  C  C  0-B  A  G— C  R  0  0  H  B  T. 

BT     HBJ9BT     J.     YEKHOIT. 


Materials:  Gray  and  crimson  purse-silk, 
mockintosli  for  liniDg,  fine  steel  hook,  narrow 
braid  for  strings. 

Make  the  lining  of  the  mackintosh  first ;  sew 
the  seams  neatly  together.  Make  a  chain  with 
the  crimson  silk  suffieiently  long  to  go  round  the 
bottom  of  the  bag,  join  round,  and  work  two 
rounds  of  trebles  with  the  crimson  silk. 

3d  Round  (with  gray  silk  double:)  Crochet 
into  e^ery  stitch. 

4th  and  5th  Rounds  (with  the  same  color:) 
One  single  into  erery  stitch. 

6th  Round :  The  same  as  8d  round. 

7th  and  8th  Rounds :  The  same  as  4th  and  6th 
rounds. 


9th  Round :  The  same  as  Dd  round. 

10th  and  11th  Rounds:  The  same  as  Ist  and 
2d  rounds. 

12th  to  23d  Rounds :  The  same  as  3d  to  0th 
rounds. 

Then  repeat  from  Ist  round  for  the  entire 
depth,  finishing  witli  the  dark  treble  rows. 

For  the  top  edge,  with  gray  silk,  work  one 
double,  pass  over  one,  six  treble  in  the  next,  pass 
oyer  one }  repeat. 

Run  the  string  double  through  the  treble  rows 
at  the  top  (see  design,)  and  fasten  at  each  end 
with  a  tassel  made  of  silk.  One  or  two  colors 
may  be  used. 


EDGING. 
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XDITOBIAL  GHIT-0HA9.  ^ 

Bag  GA.EPST8.— The  prettiest  and  newest  w«j  of  tuing 
mgs  is  to  make  them  into  rugs.  These  rag-carpet  mgSi  and 
oarpets,  are  becoming  quite  the  fashion  again.  They  not 
only  out-wear  all  others,  but  richer  combinations  of  color, 
and  more  original  ones,  can  be  obtained,  than  in  bought 
carpets  generally.  The  ground  for  these  is  made  of  coarse 
oauTas,  known  as  **  burlaps,**  such  as  is  used  for  packing 
bags.  The  pattern  is  roughly  outlined  on  the  burlap,  and 
the  rags,  wlilch  are  cut  into  little  bits  about  half  an  Inch 
wide,  (the  length  is  of  no  consequence,)  are  drawn  through 
the  meshes  of  the  canvas  with  a  large  crochet-needle  on 
the  wrong  side,  leaving  loops  to  stand  up  on  the  right  side. 
This,  of  course,  forms  loops  on  the  wrong  side  also;  but 
these  are  only  Just  long  enough  to  secure  the  rags.  Xu 
fiistening  is  needed,  as  they  must  be  drawn  through  tightly 
enough  to  keep  them  in  place  without  it.  Every  three  or 
fbur  meshes  of  the  canvas  will  generally  do ;  but  practice 
will  soon  show  the  right  distance.  Sometimes  the  pile  on 
the  right  side  is  cut,  but  oftener  not.  This  is  now  quite  a 
domestic  branch  of  industry  in  New  England,  where  the 
fiumers'  wives  employ  the  long  winter  evenings  in  this 
work.  It  is  also  being  introduced  into  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  work  is  not  difficult  to  be  learned.  Some  pre- 
fer a  fhune  to  stretch  the  burlaps  on ;  others  do  it  best  with- 
out The  rugs  are,  many  of  them,  really  beautiful,  and 
command  a  good  price.  The  prettiest  are  those  in  Arabes- 
que patterns,  which  resemble  Persian  mats.  Of  two  now 
before  ut,  one  has  a  light-gray  border,  with  a  Oreek  pattern 
in  a  darker  shade ;  the  centre  Li  deep-blue,  with  a  Qreok 
device  in  black  in  the  middle ;  the  other  is  blue,  with  a 
scarlet  star  In  the  middle,  gray  border,  with  smaller  blue 
and  scarlet  stars.  These  are  very  simple  but  effective  pat- 
terns. The  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  worker  can  readily 
supply  a  variety  of  de«iigns.  These  rugs  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  old-fsdhioned  mg-carpet,  which  was  woven, 
•ad  woven  genemlly  without  reference  to  color. 

FsTOHE  With  Hkb  Lamp.— In  our  October  number  fbr 
1875,  we  gave  a  beautifUl  steel-engraving,  "Psyche  And 
Vase,"  after  a  picture  painted  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
by  the  celebrated  artist,  B.  Beynchlag.  The  Emperor  has 
since  had  a  companion  picture  painted,  by  the  same  artist. 
This  is  the  one  which  we  engrave  for  this  number.  We 
referred,  last  year,  to  the  story  of  Psyche  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Pagan  Mythology,  and  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  incidents.  We  think  we  may  say  that  no  pub- 
lication, in  the  United  States,  gives  such  steel  engravings 
as  *'  Peterson."  For  our  November  number  we  have,  if  pos- 
sible, an  even  more  beautiful  one.    Look  out  for  it  I 

Bb  Xaklt  In  Thk  Fikld.^Do  not  lose  a  single  day  In 
securing  your  club  subscribert  for  18771  If  you  put  it  off, 
somebody  else  may  get  ahead  of  you.  Write  to  us  for  a 
specimen  copy  to  assist  yuu :  we  send  specimens  for  such 
purposes,  gratin,  "  Peterson"  has  never  been  so  good  as  it 
will  be  next  year:  Our  motto  is,  "  Always  forward  I** 

Thru  Subsckibbbs,  at  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents  each,  will 
^entitle  you  to  a  copy,  gratis,  of  the  superb  premium  engrav- 
'ing  for  1877,  "  The  Surrender  of  ODrnwalHs.**    Similar  pic- 
tures bring  five  dollars  at  retail  stores.    Tet  for  94.80  you 
get  not  only  this  magnificent  steel  engraving,  but  also  three 
ooplea  of  **  Pettfrson**  for  1877,  and  pottage  paid  at  that. 


OoB  "  Flowbh-Oabobm"  8««iii.— We  begin.  In  tbia  nv 


.  ber,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "FIower-Garden," 
have  been  expressly  prepared  for  us,  and  which  will  be 
completed  ia  twelve  or  fifteen  articles.    We  oomnieiice 
them  BOW,  instead  of  with  the  January  number,  becaocB 
this  is  the  season  of  the  year,  when,  If  a  flower-garden  ia 
desired,  the  first  beginnings  of  it  should  be  made.     The 
author  of  these  articles  has,  for  many  years,  been  ra^Mxig 
fiowers  for  his  own  pleasure.    He  is,  therefore,  bettar  llttad 
for  this  particular  task  than  a  profeesional  fiorist  orao,  fi>r 
while  he  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  the  latter,  b« 
knows  better  what  comes  within  the  wants  and  mesutui  of 
ordinary  persons.    The  fault  of  books  on  floweni,  writtan 
by  profiassional  florists,  Is  that  they  assume  everybodj  has 
large  green-houses,  and  is  prepared  to  spend  minta   of 
money.    What  has  long  been  wanted  is  a  series  ot  short, 
pithy  articles,  for  every-day  use,  adapted  for  each  nx>nt]i  in 
the  year;  and  this  want  we  believe  that  our  '*  Flowar-Gar* 
den,"  begun  In  this  number,  will  at  last  supply. 

PaoMisBi  AlWATl  KxPT.— The  old-established  magaxinae 
are  always  the  ones  for  which  to  subscribe.  They  hava  ao 
much  capital  Invested,  they  have  such  a  reputation  at  stake, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  deceive  the  public.  New  entar^ 
prises  have  nothing  to  lose,  if  Uiey  fiiil,  and  henoe  thay 
promise  without  limit,  nev«r  really  Intending  to  keep  tha 
half  of  them.  But  the  old  established  periodicals  cannot 
afford  to  do  this.  They  have  a  character  to  sustain,  and 
what  they  promise,  they  must,  they  know,  fixlfilL 

A  Nbw  Fashion  that  promises  to  create  a  fhror  is  to  trim 
dresses  from  the  throat  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt,  together 
with  the  sleeves,  pockets,  revers,  etc.,  with  very  small, 
round,  flat  metal  buttons ;  these  are  set  on  in  a  series  of 
four,  fiva,  or  six  rows.  When  they  are  selected  of  gilt  or 
silver,  they  make  the  wearer  look  quite  Oriental,  and  av«ry> 
thing  Oriental  is  now  the  rage. 

Flowbbs  Mat  B«  PsaBBBTBD  for  many  monChs  by  dip- 
ping them  carofhlly,  as  soon  as  gatiiered.  In  perfecfly 
limpid  gum-water.  After  allowing  them  to  dndn  Ux  two 
or  three  minutes,  arrange  them  in  a  vase.  The  guai 
forms  a  complete  coating  on  the  stems  and  petals,  and  pre- 
serves their  shape  aad  color  long  after  they  have  be- 


A  Obbat  OrrBB.— For  two  dollars  and  a  half  we  will  send 
a  copy  of  **  Peterson"  tor  1877,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  **  Svb- 
BBNDBB  or  LoBD  CoBMWALLis."  Thls  Is  A  rare  chance  to 
get  a  five  dollar  picture  and  **  the  beet  of  the  lady's  books" 
for  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  any  other  first-clMi 
magasine. 

Trrbb  Abb  Trb  Tivbs  In  which  to  save  a  doOmr  by  sub- 
scribing for  **  Peterson*s  Magazine."  Other  finft-claas  maga- 
xines  are  so  much  dearer,  that  even  full-price  subscribers 
get  **  Peterson"  for  fh>m  one  to  two  dollars  lees  than  they 
can  get  others,  while  club-iabscribers  get  it  for  even  Issi. 

OuB  GotoBBD  Pattbbn  for  this  month  Is  to  be  worked  on 
Java  canvas  In  black  These  Tidy  patterns  are  so  popular 
that  we  are  continually  being  asked  for  new  ones. 

Ho  Mattxb  What  Othbb  PxBroDTCAU  You  Taxb,  always 
take  **  Peterson."  So  say  our  exchanges  almost  univenally. 
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<hm  Pbsuuii  Emcbatuo  worn  UTT.— il  ia  mr  cationi^M 
•or  old  MibMiiban  kno/w,  to  cn^vv*,  •tmj  jr«ar,«  lasf»- 1 
fliaed  stool  plMei  to  b«  giTon  ■■  »  pnmlva  to  panom  fat- 
Itogapclttto.  TkMaptataaaMinthAkdsbMtatytoarMrt, 
and  coal  fk<o«i  o«e  to  Iwo  tbfavnad  d^llan  Mch.  Tha  Im- 
Ipgiilnaa  froa  tham  w*  aoali  m  aaU,  at  niall,  tor  flva  dol- 
IMS.  It  ia  ao]/  9iur  aawatoM  adWott  wkiah  aaablaa  na  to 
•Om^  Ihaaa  axpanatvo  aBgraTiD^i.  K*  athar  raagaalae  ana 
•Btor  toto  aampatttfoa  vikU  w»  la  tUa  raapadi  hacama  ao 
ollkar  ona  lua  aoch  a  larfadzaaUliaB^ 

For  1977  wa  ara  aagravlns,  "Tha  flurandar  of  Oora- 
wallia.**  ThUengratingwUIbeof  theBa]no■ixaaa"Waah- 
i^ftoQ  IkrUug  Jrooi  Hia  Oaaarala^**  aaA  ulU  ba  a  natoh- 
pictan  to  that,  tba  laoat  popalar  wa  bara  avar  pnbliahad, 
It  la,  oa  tha  wtaola^  tha  flaart  va  aver  aniartook.  It 
contalna  yortratto  of  Waahioctoa,  Bachambaaa,  Uaaola, 
O'Hans  Laosaa,  Knox,  ote^  ato.  Aa  a  work  of  art,  alao 
it  to  naziTalad.  HJatorical  pictazaa  ara  tha  highaat  In  laak, 
and  thU  It  oaa  of  the  baat  historical  platurai  arar  palntad. 
Hoh»uMhoUi»Am0Hfpa9h9mldb4wUk9ni1L  Toiacanitgat 
op  a  dab  for  **  Petaxaon**  for  1877. 

Tor  clubs  of  largar  aixa,  aa  extta  aopy  of  the  magatlne 
will  b«  givoo,  ia  1877,  aa  usoal,  ia  addition  to  (ho  proiaiam 
ongraring.  Wo  maSco  this  atatoaxont  to  proToat  aUataka. 
No  other  toagaaiaa  uffan  SMcftrao^if  aafaiaMa  tadaoanMata  Ia 
tha  wajr  of  pramlams. 

Tbb  Xoxkt  Srarr  im  Maoazinks,  Booxi,  Ito.,  In  a  fiunlly, 
la  ratamad  twenty  fold,  in  tha  iacraaied  refinement  of  ita 
members,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasnro  and  profit  deriTed. 
Go  Into  a  houMhold  where  no  periodicals  are  taken,  and 
then  visit  one  where  they  are,  and  mark  the  difference. 
What  dnil  hoars  have  been  1>rightened,  what  heartachaa 
cared,  by  a  bright,  fraah  magazine  I 

Back  Nmcasas  ov  wbu  Maoasixb  caa  always  ba  anppUad 
by  the  pobliahar.  If  Bowadaalexa  aay  they  oaanoi  gat  them 
It  is  beoaoso  they  will  not  take  tha  troobla  to  order  them. 
In  such  oases,  write  to  ns,  and  we  will  famish  tham. 


EXTIBW   OF  KXW  BOOKS. 

Hadanu.  Sy  Frtmk  Lee  BenetUcL  3  volt.,  12  mo,  London  : 
Banmd  Tvtuie$. — It  was  hardly  a  generation  ago,  when  a 
great  Kng!lih  writer  asked,  oontemptuoosly,  in  London, 
**who  reads  aa  American  bookT*  Tet  here  we  have  an 
American  anthor  going  to  Kngland,  with  his  noTels,  and 
Xaglish  pabUahen  competing  with  each  other  as  to  who 
diall  print  hIa  works.  Tory  few  American  aathors,  we 
own,  hsTo  been  as  fortunate  aa  Mr.  Benedict  in  this  respect ; 
bat  this  only  makes  his  triumph  the  greater;  this  only 
proTsa  how  much  more  lasting  his  hold  is  on  the  publlo 
than  that  of  most  of  his  cotomporariea.  Our  old  subscribers, 
who  have  baea  reading  Mr.  Baaediot**  atoriaa  In  these  pagoj 
for  so  many  years,  know  his  merits,  and  therefore  we  need 
aay  littie  now  of  thla  new  flotlon,  than  that  it  is  quite  equal 
to.hia  beat  In  some  particulars  we  think  it  even  bettor  than 
either  "St  Simon's  Ktooa,**or  **Mlsa  Dorothy's  Charge,** 
probably  the  flaaat  of  his  praeediag  flotfcma  There  ia  a 
force,  a  freahneai^  a  wit  In  9fr.  Benedict  thai  tow  rival:  aad 
then  ho  doea  aol  raa  out;  the  fountain  he  dnwsfhMB  aaams 
iaeabaustiUa.  It  ia  a  plaasura,  oooasioaally,  to  get  hotii 
of  a  l^mdoo  aovol,  with  ito  large  type  aad  thick  paper ;  It 
Is  a  rtal  Inxuiy ;  bat  thaa,  alaat  It  to  a  luzory  for  which 
oaa  has  to  pay.  Thla  aovai  sallsk  la  Baglaad,  for  about 
eight  doUavB.  Whaa  la-pobUabad  here,  It  wlU  aall,  probably 

4&ia0e/4toMriM,aadJCiaar£fr(as.  J]|r  F.  Fdda.  1  oeL, 
16  awi  Ifow  York:  Hmmam  A  Oo^A,  trae  poetlo  foaUag 
pertadea  thla  Uttle  volume.  The  "Hooj  of  America,**  to 
parttoolarly  good.  Bat  many  of  tha  aoanetii  aad  other 
ainor  posns,  are  worthy  of  all  pnriaau 


Th€  Widow  Seymour.  B§  WOUm  K  &  Baker.  1  9ol, 
12  lao.  PkOada :  J.  A,  WageimBer,— The  author  of  this  novel 
has  alrsady  distinguished  himself  by  various  essays  on 
aodal  suttlects ;  and  is  fhrther  known  as  an  active,  and  even 
enthusiastic  worker  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  sad  f 
llglon.  In  the  book  before  us,  ha  has  sought  to  reach  a 
larger  audience,  young  aa  well  as  old,  by  making  fiction 
Bubaervient  to  moral  teachings.  He  has  not,  however,  vio- 
lated probability  in  the  least:  the  incidenU  all  fiow  from 
each  other  quite  natundly.  In  one  of  the  chapters,  we 
find  a  very  animated  description  of  a  Hare  and  Hound  party, 
at  Gormantown,  near  Philadelphia :  in  which  numerous  of 
our  readers  will  reoognixe  fomOiar  events  and  scenes.  The 
chapter.  In  foct.  Is  a  good  specimen  one ;  and  whoever  reads 
It,  will  turn  back,  and  begin  at  the  beginning ;  and  having 
once  done  this,  will  read  the  story  to  the  close. 

At  The  OmmdUor't.  Bg  E.  MaHUL  Droutlated  from  <ke 
GavuMH  bg  Mn.  A.  L.  Wielar.  1  soL,  12  mo.  Philuda.:  J,  B. 
LippincoU  d  09.— Few  of  tha  German  novelisto  are  aa  popu- 
lar aa  E.  Marlitt.  No  traaalator  even  eqoala  Mrs.  Wlatar. 
The  preacnt  work  might  have  been  written  In  English,  aad 
In  the  purest  English,  for  all  that  it  betrays  to  the  coatraiy. 
Wo  aro  not  sure  that  "  At  Tha  Councillor's**  is  not  superior 
to  any  other  story  by  the  same  author  except  **  The  Old 
Mam*solle*s  Secret.**  It  ia  a  very  seasonable  book  at  this 
juncture,  when  so  few  really  good  fictions  are  offering.  The 
volume  is  printed  In  that  elegant  manner  which  paea- 
liarly  distlngulahes  tha  publications  of  this  house. 

JWawolsIirs  JCbdsra  Oook'Boek.  Wkk  BbOg-Two  Jlhisfro. 
iknm,  1  sol.,  8  so.  PkOadm:  T.  B.  JWsrsoa  Jt  BroOitn.— 
This  is  a  book  which  has  baeoau»  tha  atandard  one  of  ito 
class.  The  author*s  celebrity  in  his  profession  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  axeeDenoe  of  the  work.  The  pages  abound  in 
receipts  for  first-lass  dishea  of  all  kinds.  Every  hotol,  even 
of  the  amallaat  |»etonsioas;  every  coaf^etloner;  every  pri- 
vate fiunily  of  means,  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  worit. 
The  volume,  not  only  is  crowded  with  explanatory  illoatra- 
ttoas,  bat  contalna  alx  hundred  pagsa  of  letteri>reas.  • 

Owr  Bekatier.  A  Jfbaaal  of  EttgnetU  ottd  Dress  of  (&• 
Be$i  Amertam  Boeietg.  Bff  Mn.  B.  B.  Duffy.  1  so/.,  12  mo. 
i^Ooda.  .*  /.  jr.  Btoddari  A  Cb.— So  fhr  as  a  book  on  fctlquotte 
can  teach  good  manners  we  can  safvly  recommend  this 
work.  It  has  the  additional  merit,  over  most  other  works 
of  the  same  cLmb,  that  it  reoogalzea  the  neeeesity.  In  Ame- 
rica, of  deviating  fh>m  some  of  the  maxims  of  politeness 
tought  at  royal  courto  and  ariatocratlo  circles  in  Europe. 
It  is  thoroughly  sensibla  as  wall  as  generally  reliablo. 

OMnia*  2V»*  The  Rye,  A  Sovd.  1  sof.,  8  vo.  New  York: 
D.  AppUton  4.0»«~-The  earlier  chaptors  of  this  novel,  which 
describe  the  life  of  the  children  at  Sllverbridge  Manor,  are 
among  the  beat  of  their  kind  we  have  ever  read ;  but  the 
lator  phaptors,  in  which  the  author  trtos  to  bo  tragic,  are 
foilures,  as  they  are  but  poor  melo^lrama  at  best.  With 
oare,  an  Improved  taste,  aad  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  her  own  abilities,  tha  author,  however,  will  yet  make  a 
aucceasM  novelist 

GMMasfo.  B0  Omrge  Bamd.  1  soU,  8  vo.  PkUada :  T.  B. 
J^i'sea  d  BtoAen.-— The  recent  death  of  Madame  Dude- 
vaat,  bettor  known  under  her  assumed  literary  name  of 
Oaofge  Sand,  has  reniwakened  interest  In  her  works.  We 
bavA,  here,  a  new  adltton  of  what  is,  probably,  the  best  of 
all  bar  aovels,  and  one  that  can  be  recommended  as  in  no 
way  ol^ectlonable.  The  sequel  to  It,  "The  Countess  of 
Bodolatadt,**  ia  alao  In  preai. 

Bsl«R*s  BoUss.  Bm  Their  Loteei  Betfrn.  1  vol.,  16  mo. 
Bsstoa:  Lorfoy.— The  title-page  of  this  little  book  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  Helen's  Babies,  •*  their  ways,  Inno- 
oent,  crafty,  angelic,  Imptoh,  witehing,  snd  repulsive." 
We  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  In  what  spirit  the  story  is 
told.    The  book  we  think,  wtU  have  a  large  sale. 
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OUR     ARM-OHAI».-*KOTH  E  RS'     DSFARTMENT. 


OUB  ARll-GHAIR. 
OnNiONf  or  THK  PsBsa.— If  you  an  getting  up  a  dab* 
tell  tiiu«e  you  Hik  what  tha  nawapapen  all  concur  in  laying 
of  **  Peterson.'*  **  No  lady  ought  to  be  without  this  maga- 
itne,''  declares  the  Olney  (111.)  News,  **  it  la  %mqiukionablif 
th0  eheape$t  <md  ImC*  &oa  the  Kingaton  (Canada)  Whig:— 
**  There  are  a  good  many  magasinea  of  thia  claaa,  but  none 
that  equala  'PeteraonV  In  the  nniform  goodneaa  of  ita 
Cuhion-platee,  ensravinga  and  atoriea.**  The  Pendleton 
(W.  y.)  News  aaya :— "  Sparkling  with  good  thinga ;  no  lady 
ihould  be  without  it**  **The  favorite  of  the  ladiea,"  aaya 
the  Williamaton  (Ky.)  SenUnel,  **  in  thia  aection,  ia  *  Peter* 
■on.*  The  Uat  number  ia  a  gem.**  The  Palueaville  (0.) 
Journal  aaya :— "  Indiapenaable  to  every  lady."  The  Lock- 
Hayen  (Fa.)  Republican  aaya:— "The  most  acceptable  in 
the  land:  if  our  lady  readera  want  a  firat<laaa  magaaine, 
fhey  ahould  aeeure  *  Peteraon*8* :  the  fhahlon-platea  are  aa- 
perb,  and  the  literary  department  fhll  of  the  choiceat  gema.** 
The  Lynn  (Blaaa.)  Kecord  aaya:— "The  ladiea  are  loud  in 
ita  praiae.**  The  New  Holland  (F^l)  Clarion  aaya :— "  should 
find  i(a  way  into  erery  honaehold.**  The  ITrankford  (Pa.) 
Gaxette  aaya :— "  Each  aucoeedlng  iaaae  ia  a  atep  in  advance 
ofitapredeceaaor.** 

AvTcsranaKKTS  Inaerted  in  thia  Slagasine  at  reasonable 
prices.  "  Peteraon*'*  haa  had,  for  twenty  yeara,  an  average 
drenlatioD,  greater  and  longer  continued  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goea  to  every  county,  village,  and  croaa-roada, 
and  la  therefore  the  beat  adTertidng  medinm  In  the  United 
Statea.  AddreaaPBTESM»*iMAOASiirx,306  Cheatnntatreet, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for     rms,  ete^  etc 

"  LAiRp'g  Bloom  or  Tovni,**  for  preaerTlng  the  akin  and 
beantiQring  the  complexion,  anataina  ita  well«dttierved  popu- 
larity for  removing  Tan,  Frecklea,  and  all  Blemlah«a  from 
the  akin.    Bold  by  ail  draggiata. 

Fbawk  KiLLin,  SoM  k  Co.'t  Crown  Dreaaing  for  Ladiea* 
■ad  Ghildren*a  Shoea,  ia  giving  univeraal  aatiafaction.  The 
ahoe  dealera  repreaent  ita  aale  aa  very  large,  becanae  of  ita 
line  gloaa  and  color,  and  good  effect  upon  the  leather. 


HOTH.EBB*  DEPABTUENT. 

BT  JLUWLM.  LIVnBT,  M.  D. 

No.  X.— Aocimim,  era— Contx^itsd. 

Bbuuu. — Children,  eepecially  in  the  oonutry,  during  the 
rammer  aeaaon,  are,  in  their  playa  and  romplnga,  very  liable 
to  brulaea  of  their  feet,  (for  they  loathe  to  wear  ahoea  con- 
■tantly,)  and  leea  CrequMltly  to  brulaea  about  the  fhce  and 
eyea,  ft-om  falla,  or  a  caat  ball. 

In  theae  aimple  caaee  H  ia  only  neeeaaary  to  apply  cold 
water,  with  or  without  apirita,  or  vinegar  and  aalt,  or  even 
bita  of  ice  in  a  bladder,  if  the  injury  la  about  the  fiice  or 
eyea.  The  common  aoap  liniment  of  the  ahopa,  tincture  of ' 
arnica,  number  dx,  the  flowers  of  St.  John*a>wort  ataeped 
in  olive  oil,  are  all  usefti],  and  are  found  in  many  fiunlly 
enpboarda,  and  are  houaehold  remedies.  The  application 
of  the  laat-namod  article.  Immediately  after  a  blew  haa 
been  received  about  the  eye,  vrill  prevent  that  nndghfly 
and  abaahed  '*  black  eye,**  ao  much  dn>aded. 

WouNM.— The  Yankee  nation  la  proverbial  for  the  loTe 
of  the  knife,  and  nearly  every  boy  haa  one,  and  will  whittle, 
and  not  unfreqnently  cut  himself,  too,  when  down  goea  the 
knife,  and  away  he  runa,  crying,  to  alarm  hia  mothor. 

But  there  ia  no  occadon  to  be  alarmed  at  the  effhaion  of 
a  little  blood,  nnleaa  it  apouta  In  Jeta,  indicating  that  an 
artery  ia  divided  or  aevered,  then  aend  for  a  rargeon  with- 


out delay ;  bat  ia  dther  ease  praaa  the  Upa  of  the  i 
or  out  doaely  together,  and  apply  a  eoMpreat  wet  wlCb  ooW 
tvater,  and  bind  It  flrady  to  the  part.  [A  mmpnmm  la  a 
pieoe  of  mnaUn,  folded  npon  Itadi;  ao  aa  to  make  Mrrwal 
thickaeaaoi.]  If  the  woand  haa  come  In  eoatact  wICb  tbm 
ground,  and  there  ha  taapected  any  dirt,  graTel,  or  oCker 
foraigB  aabataneea,  lodged  in  the  wonnd,  the  part  aihonid  !»• 
wdl  washed  or  deaaaad  with  a  soft  sponge  and  oold  wnfear. 
Then,  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  or  bleeding,  it  la  only  naoaa 
aary  to  remomber  that  a  eewipraai,  with  pleasure,  to  tha 
remedyi  or  proper  dresdng.    No  cobwebB  are  needed  tas  tbm 

PmicTUBXD  WomiM.— These  may  be  made  by  tfaoma, 
bones,  nails,  tacks,  hemlock,  or  other  wooden  splints,  ete^ 
the  latter  three  bdng  specially  poisonous  to  most  perBoaa* 
flesh,  probably,  or  partly,  on  aeoount  of  their  bmldBg  tbm 
sendtlve  fllamenta  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  giving  tim  to 
great  swelling,  intense  pain,  and  Tlolent  InflsmmatJon, 
which,  if  not  arrested,  not  unfreqnently  terminates  in  teta- 
nus, or  lockjaw,  or  in  destmotlon  of  the  parts  by  gangraiM 
and  mortlflcation. 

Every  pnuctared  wound  ftx>m  these  little  artleles  ia 
prone  to  take  on  a  high  Inflammatory  action  of  an  eryaipe- 
latons  character,  and  may  lead  to  tetanus.  Henee  these 
aoddents,  thongh  so  apparently  trivial,  atflrBt,lB  their  ap- 
pearance, should  be  watched  with  no  Httle  aolldtnde  Ly 
parente;  and  I  am  no  o/ormW,  aa  the  reader  who  haa  Al- 
lowed me  in  this  depai-tment,  for  the  paat  five  yean,  must 
admit,  but  I  have  witnesaed  too, many  painful  casea,  reaalt- 
Ing  from  theae  aimple  injuriee,  not  to  exhort  mothers  by  a 
word  of  caution. 

Never  be  content,  then,  merely  to  remore  the  nail,  tack, 
or  aplint,  or  the  like,  and  abandon  the  wound  or  ponctare, 
to  take  care  of  itaelf,  aa  too  trivial  fur  further  thought  If 
yon  do,  in  many  inatancea  your  notice  will  be  called  to 
witness  subsequent  swelling,  pdn,  and  inflammation,  which 
may  require  the  original  wound  to  be  re-opened  by  tha 
surgeon's  knife. 

If  any  por^on  of  the  substance  remains  in  the  flesh,  it 
must  be  promptly  removed  by  a  aurgeon,  otherwiae  the 
mother  may  at  onoe  itpply  the  "  lye  poultice,'*  or  tnrpao- 
tine,  Britiah  oil,  number  dx,  or  tincture  arnica  and  laada- 
nom,  or  even  a  oompreea  dipped  in  hot  water,  either  article 
aelected  to  be  repeated  several  timea  a  day,  till  aoreneas  or 
tenderness  is  gone. 

It  la  true  that,  in  many  caaea  of  this  character,  no  bad 
results  follow,  even  when  neglected,  but  it  is  much  the 
better  and  safer  plan  to  make  aome  local  application  to  the 
part  at  once,  and  avoid  the  hasard  of  self-seasnre  Bnfaie> 
quently. 


THE   FLOVEB  OABDEK. 

BT   U.   C.   BBXrOBD. 
WOBX  rOB  OOVOBBB. 

dan  of  BMlba.— When  dahUaa  have  been  cut  down  by 
froat,  the  tabera  should  be  taken  up,  and  got  ready  for  ator- 
Ing  away  through  the  winter.  Chooae  some  stmny,  vsm 
day  for  this  work.  With  a  spade,  oarefhlly  lift  the  wbole 
bunch,  and,  after  cutting  off  the  top  close  to  the  groond, 
lay  tha  tabera  <m  aboard,  without  trying  to  get  out  th«aoi1 
which  adheres  among  them.  After  they  have  laid  for  aome 
hours.  It  will  be  dry  enough  to  shake  off  without  breaUag 
the  roots.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  put  them  out  in  the  ana  for 
two  or  three  days  before  putting  them  avray.  Some  puck 
them  in  saad  which  has  been  thoronghly  dried,  and  othwt 
use  dry  bran ;  but  I  succeed  beet  by  tying  them  togetber 
and  hanging  them  up  in  a  odlar  where  we  keep  potstow. 
And  others  tell  me  that  they  have  no  trouble  In  keeplog 
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then  OB  th«lr  potato  Una.  Any  eallar  whkh  ia  not  damp 
•Doush  to  mold  Tagotablaa  wiU  kaop  th«m  aoocaaiftalljr, 
I  think, 

OladioU  ■honld  bo  tmtad  in  tho  mmo  way,  azcopt  that 
thoy  do  not  reqnlra  to  bo  hong  np»  or  paokod  in  aand  or 
bfan.  A  papor  bag  !•  as  good  a  thing  to  kaop  tham  in  aa 
anything  1  know  oL  If  Madatm  rinaa  have  boon  gfown  in 
tha  garden,  and  they  ars  ftna  for  cor ering  old  fencaa,  atompa, 
or  tfolllMa,  thay  can  ba  lifted,  and  the  whola  maaa  of  tabani 
witb  tha  earth  that  adharea^  can  be  paoked  into  a  box 
and  set  aimy  in  a  ofllAr.  There  la  no  danger  of  loaing 
Breiy  little  tnber  wiU  maka  a  atomg  plant  next 


StUmg  0ml  3W^  mmd  JryadaHt.—Tullpa  and  Hyadntha 
ahoold  be  attended  to  now.  Make  yonr  beda  deep  and  rich, 
and  bare  the  maanre  well  rotted.  If  there  la  any  danger 
to  be  anticipated  dating  the  spring  montha  from  stagnant 
water,  atUnd  to  diainaga,  for  nothing  else  ii\|area  them  ao 
much  aa  baring  to  stand  with  their  **  foot  in  the  water.** 
Hare  yonr  beds  well  pnlreriaed,  and  xather  higher  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  edge.  Plant  the  bulbs  about  four  inchea 
under  the  soil,  pressing  it  down  snugly  shore  them.  I  plant 
my  hyacinths  in  circles,  keeping  each  color  by  Itself,  and 
the  elfect  Is  fine,  aa  they  all  grow  of  rery  nearly  she  same 
height,  and  bloom  at  the  same  time.  With  tulips  there  Is 
greater  diiference  in  height,  and  time  of  blossoming,  and  1 
generally  mass  them  off,  keeping  their  pecnllaritiea  la  riew. 
After  you  hare  planted  your  beds,  and  before  hard  frosts 
oome,  corer  them  with  some  sort  of  litter  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inchos.  This  should  be  raked  off  early  in 
qtring,  before  the  plants  are  up. 

After  they  hare  bloaaomed,  the  tope  will  die.  Annuals 
•can  be  sowed  on  the  beds,  or  plants  be  set  out,  between  the 
bulbs,  and  in  the  Ikll,  after  these  are  out  of  the  way,  a  good 
top^resslng  of  well-rotted  manure  can  be  forked  in.  The 
crocus,  and  scilla,  and  snowdrop,  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  These  should  all  be  planted  In  clumpa,  as  they  are 
ao  small  that  it  requires  massing  to  make  a  gocd  effect 
with  them. 


HOUSEHOLD   AST. 

pAFniNO  Boons. — It  has,  heretofore,  been  the  practice 
lo  paper  rooms,  from  floor  ta  coiling,  with  tho  same  kind 
of  paper.  Sometimes  a  narrow  border  was  put  at  the  top ; 
lind  occaaionaUy  the  border  was  put  at  the  bottom  also. 
The  new  fiuhion,  however,  or  rather  an  old  foahlon  rerlred, 
for  it  was  thus  our  groat-grandlathers  treated  their  rooms 
when  they  could  afford  it,  is  to  diride  the  wall  horiaontally 
into  three  portions,  the  upper  division  being  called  the 
frieso,  wlilch  may  rary  in  width  with  the  slie  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  lower  reaching  three  to  fire  feet  flrom  the 
floor  up,  being  called  the  dido :  the  intermediate  portion, 
which  represents  the  wall  proper.  Is  usually  designated  as 
the  widl  curtain  or  wall  reil.  In  quite  a  number  of  old 
bnildings  still  standing  In  our  midst  may  be  seen  this  ar- 
rangement in  woodwork  paneling,  under  which  cirenm- 
stanoea  it  has  been  designated  as  wainscoting :  and  in  costly 
houses,  where  ezpenae  Is  not  considered,  the  dado  is  now 
also  made  of  wood,  and  is  really  a  wainacoting. 

The  dado  should  be  subordinate  In  treatment  and  color 
to  the  wall  abore  It,  not  only  because  it  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  base  course  or  plinth  to  the  rest,  but  becauae 
it  must  be  of  a  character  that  will  serre  aa  an  effectire 
background  tar  the  famitnre,  by  which  It  is  more  or  lees 
broken  up.  A  dado  of  wood  for  UrIng  rooms  will  always 
be  regarded  with  Ikror,  on  aocotmt  of  harmonising  with  the 
furniture  and  protecting  the  wall  fh>m  being  damaged  by 
it.  Abore,  the  wall  may  be  hung  with  almost  anything, 
from  tapeetry  to  the  commonest  straw  paper.  Either  may 
look  well  or  ill,  according  as  It  is  in  keeping,  or  otherwise, 


with  the  a^oinlng  oliijects  and  tha  aiae  and  position  of  tha 
apartment.  It  should  always  be  borne  In  mind  that  this 
position,  which.  In  modom  hooass,  is  almost  without  axeep- 
tlon  assigned  to  framed  pietnraa  or  engrarings,  ahonld  be 
hung  or  otherwise  decorated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
sacrifice  tbeae  more  precfoaa  works  of  ait,  for  It  la  rarely 
that  a  picture  In  a  modem  house  can  get  the  better  of  iu 
too-often  dlaadrantagaoua  samrandings. 

The  fileae  should  be  of  a  more  distinctire  chaiacter. 
Hera  geprasaBtatiuiis  of  animals  and  plants,  larger  In  detail 
than  those  below,  or  eren  a  continuous  satfject  or  story,  is 
quite  allowable;  for  this,  howerer,  strong,  clear  outline  and 
flat  color,  with  little  or  no  shading,  or  rendering  of  chiar 
oeonrop  must  ba  coasidered  as  the  most  legitimaU  treat- 
ment. Ho  attempt  at  imitation  of  baa-n*llef  or  the  plctnr- 
eeque  should  be  attempted,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  true  deooiatlon  is  always  snggestlre  rather  than  imi- 
tatira.  A  rery  effeetire  fHaae  decoration  might  be  com- 
poaed  of  a  seleetlon  of  sllhenettes  enlarged  and  produced  In 
twii  shades  of  snch  tints  as  would  balance  or  repeat  thoaa 
oocnrriag  in  the  carpet  or  ftamiture.  Excellent  fHeie  pat> 
Uma,  in  paper,  aold  aa  wide  borders,  are  now  to  be  had  at 
all  flrst-class  paperJmagers. 

It  is  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  paper  your  ceilings  than 
to  be  annually  odsoming  them,  much  less  painting  them. 
Be  carefhl,  howerer,  not  to  make  your  ceilings  too  dark  In 
color.  This  Is  the  preraillng  Citult  at  present.  Our  archi« 
tecta,  misled  by  what  la  suitable  for  immense  rooms,  copy 
too  much  the  style  of  decoration  In  rogue  in  European 
palaoea,  and  uae  oolors  quite  too  dark  for  the  comparatirely 
small  rooms  of  Americao  houses.  Beoollcct,  the  ceiling  re- 
presents the  sky,  and  should,  like  it,  be  light  In  tone,  cer- 
tainly rery  much  lighter  than  the  walls.  An  excellent 
paper  for  the  celling  Is  a  light  panel  design  In  two  tlnta, 
separated  by  an  arrangement  of  mouldings  which  Just  hinta 
at  the  construction  which  it  masks.  Or  an  effeetire  decora- 
tion  may  be  produced  by  cvoasing  banda  inclosing  groupa 
of  oUre  and  laurel. 


THE   TOILET. 


A  TxxT  CiTXiova  Ixdubtxt  In  Paris,  and  one  that  Is  more 
extonsire  than  might  be  supposed  from  its  nature,  Is  that  of 
points,  pencils,  and  powders  for  making  up  the  complexion. 
Most  of  the  great  performers,  such  as  Oucrlain,  Pirer,  etc., 
hare  a  back-room  to  their  shops,  specially  dt'votod  to  this 
mysterious  commerce.  The  ordinary  method  of  daubing 
the  fiice,  first  with  a  white  paint,  and  then  with  rouge, 
finds  no  ficiror  with  the  consummate  ortiiits  who  teach  the 
use  of  these  beautifying  amipoands.  For  whitening  the 
skin,  a  prepaxation  Is  shown  that  Is  composed  of  some  In- 
soluble powder  in  a  liquid.  The  bottle  must  first  be  well 
shaken,  and  areiyamall  quantity  of  its  contents  must  then 
be  taken  on  a  fine  old  linen  rag  or  bit  of  cotton,  and  rubbed 
round  and  round  till  the  preparation  has  penetrated  the 
skin  thoroughly.  This  wash  makes  the  complexion  beau- 
ftally  white  without  a  trace  of  the  flourineas  of  powder  or 
ordinary  paint.  It  la  rery  coatly,  being  sold  at  $12  for  a 
small  bottle-ftell.  Next  comes  the  rouge,  which  is  also  rery 
costly,  being  rained  at  $18  for  a  box  of  the  beat  quality, 
from  this  aaperfine  article,  the  gradea  descend  through 
difltarent  prices,  till  we  reach  the  coarse  sixty-cent  rouge, 
which  no  well-bred  beauty  would  condescend  to  nse.  Dif 
ferent  riiadea  of  rouge  are  sold  for  different  occasions' 
There  is  a  shade  for  daylight,  ona  for  the  theatre,  one  far 
the  ball-room,  one  for  the  race-ooune^  etc.  Then  we  hare 
a  scarlet  ttqnid,  used  for  coloring  the  Upe,  and  a  black 
powder  for  bUokenlng  the  edgea  of  the  eyelid.  Thia  last 
requlrea  aome  dexterity  In  Ita  nse,  aa  it  most  be  put  on  aa 
a  powder,  and  then  delicately  '*waah«d  in**  with  a  flna 
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Uoen  x^  Mftd  lukavixM  frttcr.  Btadk  and  bnmB  iMndU 
ve  fMod  for  marfclnf  Ui*  »rch  of  the  tyo  hMTy,  Aod  a 
pencil  of  delicftttfit  blue  oomefl  for  tndaip  th«  -rtiaa  on  Um 
vbite  mrfiuio  of  the  painted  ikiB. 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 


FUDDINM  rOK  CBILnSX. 

We  Tai7  oar  Gook-Book  thie  month,  by  glviaff  iodm  ve- 
ceipti  for  pnddinga  for  ehlidren.  Advlts  wlU  alio  And 
them  Tery  aimple,  nonririilng,  and  palatable. 

In  making  puddings  with  milk  and  eggi,  the  milk  moat 
always  be  boiled,  as  this  prerents  curdling.  iiompHragar  is 
now  so  cheap,  that  it  ms^  with  adTantage  be  anbstltttted  for 
raw  i»  all  delicate  puddings.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  boil  the 
sugar  with  the  milk,  and  then  pour  them  en  the  eggs. 
Very  slow  baking  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  puddings 
which  have  costard.  If  quickly  baked,  the  cnetard  is  often 
nixed  mith  the  more  aolfd  portion  of  the  pudding,  and  it  is 
also  rendered  tough ;  whereas,  if  slowly  baked,  the  custard, 
even  when  one  ^g  iM  used,  will  be  in  considerable  propor- 
tion to  the  other  ingredients. 

Whites  of  eggs  make  good  puddings  for  dhlldren,  and 
three  whites  should  be  calculated  as  one  egg.  The  custard 
from  whites  of  eggs  is  excellent,  and  only  to  be  distin- 
goished  from  that  made  with  the  7«lks,  added  by  Its  pale 
color. 

Fried  broad  will  be  found  not  only  an  eoonomteal,  but  a 
nourishing  and  delidons  accompaniment  to  stewed  ftiiits, 
and  there  are  veiy  fow  children  who  will  not  eat  it.  By 
fried  bread  is  not  meant  either  bread  sodden  In  grease,  in 
the  ftying-pan,  or  broad  unduly  hardened  in  boiling  fM, 
because  in  either  case  it  is  most  unwholeeome.  Bread 
properly  fried  will  be  Just  crisp,  and  a  golden  brown  on  the 
outside,  and  not  the  least  hard.  If  the  fat  Is  a  proper  tem- 
perature, breed,  to  be  properly  fried,  will  not  require  to  be 
immersed  in  it  for  more  than  half  a  minute.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  flatoring  puddings  for  children.  Bought 
esaenocs,  as  a  rule,  are  objectionable,  whilst  flaTorings  may 
be  easily  and  cheaply  made  at  home  by  infusing  lemon- 
poelj  almonds,  or  Tanilla,  in  spirit.  A  small  quantity  of 
either  of  these  gives  an  agreeable  flaTor,  and  will  be  found 
harmless.  The  lemon-peel  and  almonds,  when  the  liquor 
is  poured  oil;  will  retain  some  flaror,  and  will  be  useful  for 
seTeral  culinary  purposes. 

Biot  CfroqiMl$,—'Bak9  a  qiiMlar  of  a  ponnd  of  best  Hoe  la 
a  pint  of  milk  until  well  swaUad  and  dty.  Whilst  hot.  beat 
in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  three  onnoea  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel^or  any  flavoring  preferred.  Spread 
this  on  a  dish  to  the  thickaess  of  half  an  inch,  and  let  it 
teatain  until  cold ;  then  put  a  few  flnely'fiiiled  bnad<<«rBaifaa 
on  your  hand;  take  as  much  of  the  rloe  as  win  heap  a  dea* 
scrt-epoon,  put  it  on  the  orumbs  in  yoor  hand,  and  roil  into 
the  shape  of  an  egg.  Beat  up  an  egg,  white  aad  yoUc,  dip 
the  croquet  into  it,  roll  It  in  bread-crumbs,  aad  pat  H  In 
the  wirs  basket.  Bepeat  this  process  until  all  yvar  rice  ia 
Qsed,  then  fry  the  croquets  ia  plenty  of  boiling  fot.  Glarl- 
fled  dripping  aatwen  well  for  Arylng  theae  eroq«Mts;  cara 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  foi  is  the  right  tempera- 
ture, which  mmy  readUy  be  ascertained  by  plunging  a  pleee 
«C  bx^ad  into  the  fot  If  tiie  brand  browns  instantly,  the 
fot  is  ready.  Dip  in  yoar  wire  basket  containing  the  cio- 
qu«ti,BioTe  about  gently  in  the  ihi,  and  when  they  aoqaire, 
aa  they  should  do  in  tees  than  a  minute,  a  golden  oalor, 
they  aia  done.  Put  them  oa  white  paper,  to  absorb  any  fM 
eUngiag  to  them,  sift 


JmMem  Cown  Hear  IMcNk^i^Thia  must  not  fm  eoiifl 
with  con»4lour  aoU  fta  packets,  which,  in  siie  cswea,  ia  the 

starch  of  Indian  com  or  maise,  deprived  of  much,  ot  its 
nutritive  valna  by  the  pwoess  it  uadeigottv  to  rawilar  it 
white  aad  smooth.  Indian  com  floor  is  1h«  Ikn^y-gnmmA 
flour  of  males,  aad  is  largely  ased  ia  A.aieriffa  Dr.  Fkvy 
says:  »*r«yrly  prspared,  it  Ihnishes  a  wholaaoma,  dlgas- 
tiUe,  aad  nutritions  food.'*  Like  aat-meal,  it  raqnlras  Id  he 
thoiooghlywaU  boiled.  VaalUatstfaenMistaBfltabto  flavw- 
ittg  for  this  pnddiag,  but  ai^  other  may  hm  maei.  Two 
onnoea  of  Indian  oora  flour;  mix  saaootti  in  a  qissut^  of  a 
pint  of  milk,  aad  thsn  atir  it  into  three^aart^ia  «if  a  ptel 
of  boiling  milk ;  sweeten  and  flavor.  Put  into  »  clesui  atc>w> 
paa,  aad  stii  over  the  flre  natil  it  becoaisa  qaita  thiek ! 
beat  in  an  egg,  put  tha  pudding  into  a  bntterai  taat-cttsh, 
and  bake  vary  shnrly  Ibr  thwia  qnsrtsrs  of  aa  h»nr. 

PWa  JNos  AMbiiny.— Wash  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  ef  best 
rloe,  put  it  in  a  pie-dish  with  a  pint  ef  new  milk,  aorf  allow 
it  to  bake  rather  quickly  tn  Ifcree-quartew  of  aa  bovr.  If 
the  pudding  is  required  to  be  moist,  half  a  pfat  more  aalBc 
must  be  allowed.  A  good,  nourishing  rice  puddiagr  b>*J  be 
made  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  a  pint  of  milk,  half 
a  pint  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  llnely-ehred  beef-onet. 
Sugar  aad  flavoring  may,  if  dcatred,  be  stirred  into  tlio  pnd> 
ding  before  sending  to  taMe.  Ohildren  generally  like  riee 
thus  cooked  with  sugar  and  lemon-juice,  which  ^oold  be 
added  when  served  to  them. 

Sitnda^  PttddiMg.—VoH  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread* 
crumbs  in  half  a  pint  of  milk;  sveeten  and  flavor;  aad 
when  the  breed  Ib  thick,  stir  In  the  yolks  of  two  egga.  Put 
the  pudding  into  a  buttered  tart-dlrih,  and  bake  slowly  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  spread  over  the  top  a  la^er 
of  strawbeny-jam,  and  on  thl?  the  whites  of  the  egga,  b<>atea, 
with  a  teaspoonftil  of  sifted  r.igar,  to  a  strong  frvth.  Dip  a 
knife  in  boiling  water,  and  with  it  smooth  over  the  whites 
Put  the  pudding  again  Into  a  moderate  oven,  until  the  top 
is  a  light  golden  brown.    Serve  immediately. 

Sweet  Awe*.— Mix  a  tablespoonAil  of  flour,  quite  smooth, 
in  four  tablespoonfrils  of  water ;  then  sdr  into  it  half  a  pint 
of  boiling  water ;  sugar  or  molasses  to  taste.  Sttr  over  the 
flrn  until  the  sauce  boils,  when,  if  allowed,  an  ounce  of 
butter  may  be  added,  with  a  tableepoonfril  of  lemon-jnice 
When  sweetened  with  sugar,  a  little  nutmf|r  or  groond  dn* 
namon  may  be  used,  instead  of  lemon-Juice,  if  preCscred. 
\  A  tableapoonfhl  of  raspberry  Jam,  or  any  fhilt  syrup,  may 
I  be  used  to  flavor  the  sauce,  and  is  generally  much  liked. 
;  Baked  OhMferd  AMMfag.— Boll  half  a  pint  of  milk,  wHb 
suflldent  lump«agar  to  taste,  and  whip  into  it  two  egga,  the 
whitea  aad  yolks  previously  well  beatea  together;  add 
flavoring  to  taste.  Put  the  pudding  into  a  pi<Hlfal^  and 
pbboe  it  ia  another  vessel  half  friU  of  boiling  water.  Put 
into  Iha  ovan,  and  bake  gently  for  about  half  aa  hour;  or, 
if  more  convenient,  the  pie^ish  may  be  placed,  la  a  stew- 
paa  half  flUed  with  water,  by  the  side  of  the  flra,  and 
allowed  to  cook  slowly. 

BoOed  Btoe  toitt  fimst  AMMML—Waah  the  rice,  thrvw  taifee 
boiliag  water,  and  boil  It  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  In  pleaty  of 
water.  It  should  be  done  in  about  twenty  ndniiteB,sBd 
this  win  readily  be  ascertained  by  rubUng  a  ginln  between 
the  finger  and  thumb ;  if  it  crumbles,  it  Is  property  oooked. 
Braia  tha  rice  In  a  oalMnder,  pour  over  it  a  cap  6t  cold 
water,  and  put  it  back  iato  the  BaBoe<paa.  Let  It  alaad  a 
few  miautes  to  dry,  and  aerva. 

OtU-Meal  Ptaddfaf  ^Mix  two  oaaoes  of  fine  Scotoh  oaV 
meal  ia  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk;  add  to  it  a  pint  of  boil- 
iag mUk;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  stir  over  the  flre  Ibr  tM 
minntee;  then  put  in  twe  onnoea  of  sifted  bnad<mmbi. 
Stir  until  the  mlxtttm  la  etilT,  than  add  oae  ouaee  of  shred 
suet,  and  one  or  two  well-beaten  eggs;  add  a  Utile  Ivnoo 
flavoring,  or  grated  nutmeg.  Put  the  padding  into  a  bat- 
tered dish,  aad  baka  slowly  for  aa  hcvur. 
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Sioeet  KooearmU.— Break  up  »  quftrter  of  a  iwond  of  lh« 
beat  maocaroni  into  small  lengtlia,  aod  boil  it  in  |wo  quarU 
of  water,  with  a  large  pinch  of  salt*  until  perfectly  tender. 
Drain  away  the  water ;  add  to  the  maccaroni  in  the  ftew- 
pan  a  teacupfUl  of  milk  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted 
lump-engar,  and  keep  shaking  oTer  the  fire  nntU  the  milk 
la  absorbed ;  add  any  flavoring,  and  aarro.  8t«wed  frnii 
mv  ^  served  with  the  maccaroni. 

Ifaeeortmi  AuUia^.— Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  aaocstp 
roni,  «a  for  rice  pudding.  When  dona,  dndo  awaj  the 
iratsr,  and  put  the  maccaxoni  into  a  lart  diab.  Pour  over 
It  a  cuftard  made  of  two  eggs,  a  pint  of  bolUng  nilk,  and 
sugar  and  flavoring  to  taatsu  Baka  Toiy  slowlj  for  an 
hour. 

Biee  Puddktg  WWumi  Ifi&.'-Baka  a  q«i«rter  of  a  pound  of 
lioa  ia  a  pint  of  watev,  ikifth  one  ooaoe  of  finely-ahred  suet, 
or  of  butter.  When  dooo,  add  to  It  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
watar  In  which  a  dessartspooaftil  of  flour  has  been  boiled* 
with  one  egg  well  beaten ;  sugar  and  flavoring  to  taata. 
Bake  gently  for  threo^uarters  of  an  hour. 

Biee  OusUard  PtMUtg.—Bttk^  the  rice,  as  In  the  receipt 
for  plain  rice  pudding.  When  done,  add  to  It  half  a  pint  of 
milk)  into  which  an  egg  or  two,  sugar  to  taste,  and  flavor- 
ing, have  been  whisked.  Bake  very  gently  for  three-quar> 
ters  of  an  hour. 

Bid*  JfOi;.— Wssh  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice;  boil  as 
directed  in  receipt  for  boiled  rice;  and  having  drained  it, 
pot  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  half  a  pint  of  new  milk.  Stir 
over  the  fire  until  the  rice  has  absorbed  the  milk. 

SemoUma  I\tddmg.^-Boil  two  ownosa  of  semolina  In  a  pint 
of  milk ;  sweeten  and  flavor;  beat  In  aa  egg.  Fat  t|ie  pud- 
ding into  a  buttered  tart-dlsh,  and  bake  for  aa  hour  In  a 


Tnmato  OUe&Mp.'-Boil  half  a  bushel  of  tomatoes  until  they 
are  mdt;  squeese  them  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  and  add 
oaa  quart  of  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  doves, 
two  ounces  of  whole  allspice,  two  ounces  of  ground  cayenne 
pepper,  a  dessertspoonful  of  ground  black  pepper,  and  two 
heads  of  garlic,  dcianed  and  separated.  Mix  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  boll  three  hours.  Bottle  without  straining  It 
On  the  top  of  each  bottle  pour  a  tablespoonfhl  of  sweet-oil ; 
eoik  them  closely,  and  seal  them.  The  8woet<oll,  by  ex- 
oluding  the  air,  tends  to  preserve  the  oathsup. 

lb  PkkU  C!ati;{/EotMrs.~Pick  ono  large  or  two  or  three 
small  cauliflowers  to  pieces—that  Is,  in  branches.  Throw 
away  the  leaves  and  the  mala  stalk.  Put  a  good  handful 
of  salt  into  a  quart  of  water;  let  it  boil,  and  put  the 
branches  in  so  tiiat  they  will  not  be  crowded.  Let  them 
get  a  little  soft  Pick  out  with  a  fork,  and  drain  in  a 
colander.  Put  into  bottles.  Heat  vinegar  and  pepper,  or 
doves,  if  you  prefer,  as  you  would  for  red  cabbage,  and  pour 
over  It  In  the  bottles.  When  cold,  cover  up.  It  looks  well, 
and  eats  crisp  In  the  winter. 

To  Piekle  Owjcmul— Peel  the  onions,  aad  steep  them  In 
strong  salt  and  water  for  four  days,  changing  the  water 
two  or  three  times ;  wipe  them  dry ;  put  them  into  scalding 
hot  milk,  and  let  them  lie  till  oold ;  drain  tbam,  and  dry 
each  separately  on  a  cloth ;  put  tb«m  into  Jars,  ponr  over 
them  as  much  white  wine  vinegar,  wbioh  has  been  boiled 
with  some  white  peppers,  as  will  cover  them  complataly, 

XISCnLAVXOVB. 

Tymato  Egg».—Rieyr  six  ripe  tomatoes,  and  pass  them 
through  a  sieve ;  sdd  six  eggs,  half  an  onion,  finely  minced, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham,  minced,  and  a  lltttle  salt.  Mix  . 
the  whole  thoroughly  In  a  basin,  put  in  a  A7ing-pan  on  ttie 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  with  a  fork  about  ten  minutes.  Servo 
very  hot,  on  fried  toast,  for  a  savory. 


Ana  AraHe  Sbir«ft.~Take  tfio  ounoss  of  floe  vhlto  .gn» 
arable,  and  pound  It  to  powder.  Next  put  It  into  a  pltoheK, 
and  ponr  on  it  a  pint  sr  mofca  af  boiling  water,  aooonUag 
to  the  strength  you  dsaixo ;  oovar  it,  and  let  It  set  all  night. 
In  the  morning,  pour  it  oarefUly  from  the  dregs  Into  a 
dean  bottle;  coik  it  and  keop  it  for  use.  A  tableqjoonlbl 
of  gum  water,  stirred  Into  a  pint  of  starch,  made  ia  the 
usual  manaar,  will  give  lawns,  white  or  printed,  a  look  of 
newnesa,  to  which  nothing  else  will  restore  them  after 
washing.   It  Is  also  good,  much  diluted,  for  thin,  white 


Feoit.-'Bon  mealy  potatoes,  peel  and  beat  them  fine; 
put  them  through  a  fine  hair-sieve,  weigh  them,  and  put 
to  them  as  mueh  hot  water  as  will  make  them  of  the  con- 
sistence of  small  beer  yeast  When  nearly  cold,  add  t<vt-o 
ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  yeast  to  every 
pound  of  potetoes.  Set  It  near  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  fer- 
ment.   In  twenty-four  hours  it  Is  fit  for  use. 

iiaoAer.— Boil  one  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  and  a  little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  for 
an  honr.    When  milkwarm,  bottle,  and  cork  it  for  use. 

Egg  #1i|p.— Boil  a  quart  of  mild  ale,  and  pour  It  Into  a  Jug 
with  a  spout  In  a  similar  Jug  beat  up  three  eggs,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  kiaf'SUgar ;  add  three  wine^assfelaof 
brandy  or  gin,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  When  the  ale  la  quite 
hot,  but  net  boiling,  pour  it  quickly  into  the  Jug  that  con- 
tains the  egg,  return  It  back  to  the  other  Jug,  and  continue 
doing  this  unttt  the  whole  Is  incorporated  and  smooth. 

Hu  Imnm  of  Oawifaii  are  excellent  for  cuts  where  the 
skin  is  rubbed  oil,  and  other  wounds  of  the  same  kind.  One 
or  two  leaves  must  be  bruised  and  applied  to  the  part,  and 
the  wound  wUl  be  dcatrlsed  in  a  short  time. 


FASHIONS  FOB  OCTOBER. 
Fro.  X. — Walkiko-Dxxbs  or  Baowif  Silk.— The  underskirt 
has  four  very  scant  flounces.  The  upper-skirt  is  trimmed 
with  two  ruffles  of  the  material  of  the  dross.  The  Hunga* 
rian  Jacket  Is  of  myrtle-green  cloth,  trimmed  with  a  band 
of  fur  and  very  dark-green  braid.  It  has  a  vest  front  uid 
long,  open  sleeves.  Hat  of  myrtle-green  felt  trimmed  with 
a  scarf  and  loop  of  silk. 

Fio.  n.— BaxDK*8  Dniss  or  Whits  Mnsux,  om  a  Wmn 
Silk  UMDKU-Dazss.— The  back  is  made  with  a  long,  un- 
trimmed  train.  The  sides  have  a  gathered  trimming,  sepa- 
rated by  bands  of  white  satin,  and  have  large  white  satin 
bows.  The  apron  front  is  trimmed  with  scant  mflles  of 
white  muslia  and  lace;  dose^ktting,  pointed  waist  ^th  a 
bouquet  of  orange-blossom  at  the  neck,  tied  with  white  satin 
ribbon.  Long  sleeves,  trimmed  with  ^ifflngs  of  muslin  and 
lace.  Large  tulla  veil,  and  abouquet  of  oiange-bloaBoms  Just 
above  the  forehead. 

Fxa.  niv— Hovsa-DBMi  or  (kBaxiiAi«-BKi>  8iuc«— The 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  Mas  bands,  put  on  diagonally,  edged 
with  narrow  knIfe-idaltingB.  A  large  plaited  pocket  is  on 
the  left  sidsb  The  close-flttlng  cuirass  waist  has  three  rows 
of  bnttona  down  the  front  Close-flttlng  sleeves,  with  a 
biM  band  of  the  silk,  edged  with  a  narrow  knife-plalting 
ruffle  at  the  hand. 

Fio.  iT.r-HovBK'DBMi  or  Blags  TiLm.— The  trained 
skirt  Is  plain  at  the  back,  and  gathered  lengthvrise  in  front 
The  blue  caahmers  over«kirt  Is  oomposed  of  puA,  wp^ 
rated  by  bands  of  black  velvet  It  Is  square,  and  much 
longer  in  front  than  at  the  back,  and  is  edged  vrith  white 
muslin  embroidery.  A  fldiu  cf  white  muslin,  with  black 
velvet  bows. 

Fio.  v.— WAUUNo-rms  or  Lioxt-Blux  CajuelVHais.— 
The  under-skirt  has  a  deep-plaited  flounce.  The  upper- 
skirt  has  a  band  of  dark^blna  eamers-halr.  Fawn-colored 
cloth  mantle,  trimmed  with  ftir,  and  a  row  of  haavyHa^ 
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Mtod  fringe.    Ikwn-oolored  lUt  hat,  with  bine  Trirot  trim- 


Fia.  ti.^Nbw  Sttlk  Paubtot  or  Bboww  Cmth— Tboht. 
—It  it  loose  and  doable-braieted,  fastening  with  a  double  | 
row  of  horn  buttons.    Bound  ooliar,  trimmed  with  cord- 
ings  of  brown  silk,  and  fitftenlng  in  front  with  a  brown 
ribbon  bow. 

Fro.  Til.— Nkw  Sttlk  Bbowk  Cloth  Palstot— Back.—  | 
The  back  is  half  fitting,  and  below  the  waist  there  are  six 
wide  pbiits  of  brown  silk  inserted,  Ikstened  down  with  a 
brown  ribbon  bow,  tied  in  the  same  style  as  a  lady's  sash. 
Half-wide  sleeres,  with  cnflb  trimmed  with  brown  silk. 

TioB.  yni.  AMD  IX.— Back  akd  Fbort  or  a  Fall  Man- 
tilla, made  of  black  cashmere,  trimmed  with  black  fringe, 
and  cascades  of  black  ribbon.  The  mantilla  has  very  wide, 
square  ends,  which  croes  in  front  like  a  fichu,  jmms  under 
the  arm,  and  are  buttoned  together  at  the  back,  making  a 
double  cape  there. 

Fiofc  X.  AKD  XI.— Fichih-Back  AH©  Fbout— or  Wnrrx 
China  Crepk.— It  has  blue  silk  rsoers  in  frx>nt,  embroidered 
in  the  comers,  and  is  braided  on  the  back  with  blue  braid, 
and  slightly  embroidered  about  the  braiding.  Blue  and 
white  silk  fringe. 

Gkwkkal  Rkmakks.— We  also  glTe  two  of  the  newest  of 
the  many  styles  of  pockets.  The  first  hangs  straight,  by  a 
steel  chain,  or  a  cord  from  the  side.  The  second  has  a  large 
roeette  at  the  top,  made  of  the  material  of  the  drew,  and  is 
trimmed  with  ribbon  bows,  and  Is  put  on  the  skirt  of  the 
dzvsB  rather  low  down  and  Ut  back,  tn  a  slanting  direction. 
Of  the  many  styles  of  bonnets,  we  also  give  two  of  the 
newest.  The  first  is  of  browrn  straw,  of  the  Marie  Stuart 
shape,  with  white  lace  quilled  quite  frill,  and  blue  ribbon 
in  front,  and  field-flowers  on  the  outside ;  and  the  second  is 
of  black  straw,  trimmed  with  black  volTet  ribbon  on  the 
outside,  and  with  a  roll  of  cream-colored  silk,  and  bow 
of  cream-colored  ribbon  in  the  face.  Cream-colored  lace 
strings. 

Most  of  the  dress  goods  for  out-of-door  wear,  later  in  the 
■eaaon,  will  be  of  dark  colors;  as  browns,  prunes,  navy- 
blue,  and  blue-block,  greens,  etc.  But  for  more  dressy 
occasions,  lighter  shades  of  blue,  brown,  and  prune,  will  be 
worn.  Both  silk  and  woolen  goods  are  of  these  colors. 
The  brocaded,  damass^e,  and  armure  goods,  continue  to  be 
fashionnblo,  and  stripes  are  still  worn ;  sometimes  the  whole 
drees  being  composed  of  the  striped  material. ;  sometimes  it 
only  foims  a  part  of  the  dress. 

The  woolen  goods  are  most  beautiful  and  stylish,  and  are 
much  preferred,  for  ordinary  wear,  to  silk,  (without  It  is 
black  silk,  which  is  always  popular,)  for  all  except  the  most 
dressy  occasions ;  and  even  then  there  is  a  combination  of 
silk  and  camelVhair,  or  cashmere.  Many  of  the  newest 
dresses  are  made  with  a  long  Polonaise  or  princess  over- 
dress, which  has  only  a  cording  of  silk,  either  of  the  color 
of  the  dress  or  of  some  pretty  contrasting  color.  Others  are 
more  elaborately  trimmed,  but  so  much  ornament  has  been 
worn  lately,  that  it  is  a  relief  to  see  an  exceedingly  plain 
dress.  The  extreme  simplicity  Is  sometimes  relieved  by 
l)uwi  of  ribbon  or  silk,  of  a  contrasting  color  with  the  dress, 
and  lined  with  another  color.  Thus  a  cream-colored  cash- 
mere has  loops  uf  blue  silk  lined  with  cardinal  red  silk. 
These  two  latter  colors  are  now  often  combined  with  good 
uflect. 

The  OTer«klrt  and  basque  are  still  very  much  worn,  and 
probably  look  better  on  very  ttiin  figures  than  the  princess 
dress.  In  both  cases,  the  over^lresa  is  usually  long,  but  so 
much  depends  on  the  individual  taste,  that  we  can  write 
nothing  down  as  an  absolute  fashion,  except  that  all  dresses 
are  made  very  close  and  clinging,  and  so  nngraeeAil. 

Worsted  laces,  fringes,  braids  made  only  with  silk  or 
worsted,  or  with  gold  and  slTver  threads,  ribbons,  and  only 
Blm^e  oordlngs,  are  all  used  on  the  autumn  dresses.  Pockets 


still  play  a  very  important  part  in  all  dresses.    Th«x  »*• 
generally  very  large,  and  very  much  trimmed. 

For  fkll  wear,  many  of  the  Polonaise  hnvo  one  small  c»p«^ 
or  two  or  three  capes,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  tlk« 
largest  of  which  does  not  rsach  so  low  as  the  wafat.  Tl&ia 
makes  a  pretty  finish  to  a  dress  for  a  tall,  thin  prnvm.  If 
the  dress  U  made  m  Ith  a  basque,  mthcr  than  with  a  Pc»1o- 
naise,  the  basque  is  long  and  close-fitting,  and  vmamHj 
finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  ooid  only. 

Masttlh  of  all  kinds  are  worn;  some  a  drcnlar,  dru-wn 
in  a  little  at  the  back,  and  having  a  hood;  some  with  long 
ends,  crossed  in  frvnt,  or  tied ;  but  Ull  the  ooId  weather 
they  will  be  only  moderately  long ;  then  they  will  gen*. 
rally  reach  almost  to  the  feet,  and  be  half-tight  ftttfag, 
many  with  large  sleevss. 

Straw  Bohmets  for  the  autumn  an  profhsely  triBmed 
with  currants,  cherries,  blackberries,  and  other  small  f^witiL 
Felts  are  trimmed  with  broad  bands  and  loops  of  ailk, 
rings,  etc. 


CHILDBEN*S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  I.— Dbxm  fob  a  Bot.— The  blouse  Is  of  brown  Bol- 
hind,  with  a  navy-blue  plastron  on  the  tronU  It  is  but- 
toned down  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  and  is  plaited 
at  the  back. 

Fxo.  II.— DnxM  roB  a  LrrrLX  Otbl.— Pale4>lne  cashmere 
trimmed  with  white  braid.  The  ftont  Is  princess,  and  tl»e 
braid  at  the  back  Is  laid  on  to  simulate  a  i>aletot.  Then  k 
a  plaited  skirt  beneath  the  pooketa,  cufls,  and  ooUsr,  all 
trimmed  with  braid. 

Fio.  ui.— Bbbm  roB  A  Small  Boy  or  Navt-Blcb  POplib, 
trimmed  with  crimson  silk  braid.  PUited  blouse,  with 
sleeveless  paletot  above,  trimmed  with  braid  and  buttonsw 

Fio.  IV.— Dbub  fob  a  Yoxrsa  Girl.- Peari-grmy  cash- 
mere, trimmed  with  Madeira  embroidery.  The  akirt  is 
bordered  with  akllt-pbdted  flounce,  headed  with  a  narrow 
gathered  fiouuce,  edged  with  embroidery.  Square  tanie 
draped  beneath  a  silk  sash.  Basque  bodico  trlnunsd  to 
correspond. 

Fio.  v.— Touno  Gibl**  Daiat  or  Qbat  MonAiR^-Tha 
skirt  has  a  knife-plaited  ruffle,  headed  by  a  grey  silk  quU* 
ling.  The  Jacket  has  a  simulated  waistcoat,  fsstened  be- 
ncath  ribbon  bowa.  The  back  is  short,  and  the  sidss  an 
pointed. 


NOTICES. 

49*  In  BnrrmirQ,  for  **  Peterson's  Magazine,**  name,  at 
the  top  of  your  letter,  your  poetK>fflce,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  procure  a  post-offlce  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
post-office  order  cannot  be  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  Tork,  or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  National  banks,  and  re- 
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must  keep  copies  of  them.  We  do  not  undertake  to  retarn 
manuscripts  that  we  cannot  use. 
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Thou  nightingale  amid  the  copse,  Thou  lark  above  the  cloud  ?  Thou  lark  a  -  bove  the 
There  is  such  pleasure  in  thine  eyes,  Such  music  on  thy  tongue,  Such  mu  -  sic  on  thy 
And  when  the  early  summers  pass.  And  care  comes  on  with  time,      And  care  comes  on  with 
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'*  Tou  aro  too  harsh,  Corinne,  on  your  cousin. 
I  am  sure  that  Louise  has  noticed,  more  than 
once«  your  supercilious  behavior  toward  her." 

"Let  her  notice  it,  mamma,"  was  Corinne 
Stanley's  scomfhl  answer,  while  the  young  lady's 
handsome  dark  eyes  flashed  imperiously.  '*  For 
my  part,  I  can't  restrain  my  dislike  to  that  girl." 

**  But  she  is  a  member  of  our  family  now,  my 
dear,  and  should  be  treated  as  an  equal." 

''Eren  if  she  is,  I  object  to  her  being  called 
my  equal.^  She  is  dependent  on  our  kindness,  an 
orphan,  to  whom  we  haye  charitably  giyen  shel- 
ter— nothing  more." 

**  But  she  is  your  cousin,  Corinne— the  child 
of  your  dead  &ther*s  dead  sister." 

"  Who  made  a  horribly  low  marriage,  by  the 
way,"  retorted  the  young  lady,  *•  if  report  speaks 
correctly.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  scold,  mamma. 
She  is  an  out-and-out  nuisance." 

"You are  shockingly  wicked  to  call  her  so," 
excUdmed  Mrs.  Stanley,  who,  though  what  is 
termed  a  weak  woman,  was  now  and  then  roused 
to  firmness,  and  really  had  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  "There  is  nothing  which  yon  have 
asked  Louisa  to  do,  since  she  came  to  the  house, 
thai  she  refused,  or  even  hesitated ** 

"Nonsense,  mamma;  I  know  what  yon  are 
going  to  say,"  Miss  Stanley  broke  in,  "  Of  course, 
Louise  has  arranged  my  hair  for  the  opera,  and 
for  balh,  whenerer  I  have  asked  her.  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  her  for  it. 
She  is  certainly  well  ted,  and  clothed,  both  at 
our  expense ;  and  this  is  ample  payment  for  what 
is  required  at  her  hands.  And  now,  please  dis- 
continue this  argument.  Apropos  of  the  opera. 
Mr.  Bronson  seat  word,  when  you  were  out«  to 
know  whether  you  and  I  desired  to  occupy  his 
box  this  evening.  I  wrote  an  acceptance,  feeling 
sure  you  would  like  to  see  '  Faust'  again." 

"  Do  you  knew,  Corrinne,"  said  her  mother, 
eyeing  her  dat^hter  keenly,  "  I  consider  the  at- 
tions  of  Mr.  Bronson  most  marked  and  devoted 
toward  yourself f* 
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A  faint  color  rose  to  the  girl's  cheek. 

"Do  you,  mamma?"  And  a  short,  nervous 
laugh  followed  the  words. 

"  He  is  yery  rich,  is  he  not !" 

"  Worth  about  one  hundred  thousand  a  year, 
I  beHeye." 

"  And  yon  would  marry  him,  if  he  asked  you, 
Corinne?" 

The  young  lady  bit  her  lip.  The  sentence, 
"  if  he  asked  you,"  grated  upon  her  ear.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  it  had  grown  to  be 
the  ruling  purpose  of  Corinne  Stanley  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  wealthy  and  courted  Mr.  Bronson. 
She  had  resolyed  that  no  amount  of  steadfast  en- 
deayor  should  be  lacking,  on  her  part,  to  attain 
this  object.  For  he  was  the  prize  for  which  all 
Fifth  Ayenue  was  contending,  and  therefore  to  bo 
won,  if  possible.  But  he  was  also  handsome,  ac- 
complished, chiyalrous,  a  man  that  any  woman 
might  loye  for  himself. 

"How  do  you  know  thst  he  has  not  already 
asked  me,  mamma?"  said  she,  in  answer  to  her 
mother's  question.  "  He  calls  here  yery  often, 
and  you  seldom  interfere  with  our  tete-a-tetM.'* 

Then  Corinne  gaye  a  musical  little  laugh,  that 
left  her  mother  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  was 
serious  or  not.  The  truth  was,  she  only  hoped  he 
would  propose ;  he  really  had  not  done  so  as  yet. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  afternoon  of  this  conversa- 
tion, pretty,  blonde-haired  Louise  Lynn  sat  in 
her  small,  out-of-the-way  chamber,  on  the  third 
floor  of  Mrs.  Stanley's  residence  on  Fifth  Ayenue, 
and  wondered  what  special  reason  Providence 
had  for  sending  her  into  the  world ;  and  why, 
since  she  seemed  to  haye  been  created  to  be  snub- 
bed, and  despised,  and  trampled  on,  it  would  net 
be  much  better  if  her  thoroughly  useless  exist- 
ence came  to  a  close  altogether. 

These  were  yery  wicked  thoughts,  of  course. 
But  then  poor  Louise  had  once  known  a  life  far 
different  ft>om  her  present  one,  and  was  excusa- 
ble, 'perhaps,  for  thinking  hardly  of  fate.  Hcr's 
had,  indeed,  been  an  existence  of  quiet,  domestic 
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happiness,  until  that  dark  eighteenth  year,  in  \ 
which  death  followed  upon  death  with  such  fear- 
fulness,  and  she  was  made  doubly  an  orphan, 
by  the  decease  of  her  father  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  of  her  mother.  Then  had  come  the 
knowledge  of  her  father:  s  insoWent  condition, 
and  her  own  utter  destitution. 

Silently  to  herself,  while  she  looked  out,  that 
afternoon,  upon  the  snowy  pavements  of  the 
streets  beneath  her,  and  felt  the  cold  of  a  rapidly, 
strengthening  December  wind  sweep  past  the 
pones,  and  chill  them  more  and  more  with  every 
gust,  silently  to  herself,  I  say,  did  Louise  Lynn 
recall  the  handsome,  genial  face  of  one  whom 
she  had  known  and  loved  four  years  ago.  It 
was  the  old,  old  story.  They  had  exchanged  pas- 
sionate vows  to  each  other.  At  her  fother*8 
former  country-seat  their  names  were  carved  on 
the  same  tree :  there  they  had  sworn,  with  clasped 
hands,  to  be  true  to  each  other,  forever.  But 
the  course  of  true  love  had  rtm  roughly.  Her 
father,  unwilling  that  Louise  should  become  the 
wife  of  a  poor  man,  had  forbidden  their  meet^ 
ings.  And  at  last  the  lover  had  resolved  to  go 
and  fight  the  world ;  and  a  final  stolen  meeting 
had  taken  place  between  them ;  and  he  went  to 
California ;  and  so  it  had  all  ended.  If  he  had 
ever  written  to  her,  Louise  had  not  received  his 
letters. 

Qute  lost  in  her  sad  thoughts,  she  let  the  day 
slowly  darken,  until  it  had  left  her  little  room 
completely  in  shadow.  At  last,  a  servant  knocked 
at  the  door,  saying,  **  Dinner  is  served,  Miss 
Lynn ;"  and  Louise  presently  descended  to  the 
dining-room. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter  were  already 
seated  at  table,  when  Louise  entered  the  room. 
The  face  of  Corinne  wore  a  sort  of  angry  scowl. 

«  Louise  !*'  she  exclaimed,  **  you  have  a  hor- 
rid habit  of  coming  down  to  dinner  late.  You 
almost  always  enter  the  dining-room,  after  soup 
has  been  served." 

Louise  volunteered  no  response,  understend- 
ing  how  useless  it  would  be.  She  seated  herself, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  of  ex- 
cuse to  Mrs.  Stanley,  said  nothing,  but  finished 
her  dinner,  and  left  the  dining-room. 

She  knew  that  her  calm,  patient  silence  had 
in  no  manner  shamed  or  humbled  the  haughty, 
supercilious  nature  of  her  cousin  Carinne.  She 
knew  that  nothing  could  ever  change  that  cousin's 
contemptuous,  cruel  treatment,  nothing,  except 
cither  her  own  absence,  or  that  of  Ck>rinne,  f^om 
Mrs.  Stanley's  house.  It  was  very  hard,  poor 
Louise  tearfully  meditated,  being  called  upon  al- 
most daily  and  hourly  to  bear  the  covert  sneers 
and  scoffs  of  one  she  felt  to  be  her  moral  infe- 


rior. How  a  pair  of  manly,  blue  eyes,  that  she 
had  once  known  and  loved  to  gaze  upon,  would 
have  flashed  with  indignation,  in  fthe  old  days 
of  courtship,  had  she  told  that  brave  lover  of 
her's  any  story  of  injustioe  and  insolence  like 
that  which  she  could  now  tell. 

*'  Oh,  let  me  bid  good-by  to  ill  hopeless  long- 
ings," the  girl  at  length  murmured.  *•  He  can- 
not know — he  is  far,  far  away.  He  has,  perhaps, 

forgot " 

Somehow  she  could  not  tell  herself  thai  he 
had  forgotten  her.  And  so  she  sat  in  her  little 
chamber,  and  dreamed  that  he  loved  her  atlll, 
very  dearly,  and  that  they  would  one  day  meet. 
Again  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  This 
time  a  servant  said,  "  Miss  Corinne  wishes.  Miss 
Lynn,  that  you  would  come  down  stairs  and  ar- 
range her  hair.    She  is  going  to  the  opera." 

Plve  minutes  later,  Louise  stood  meekly  be- 
hind her  cousin's  chair,  arranging  Corinne's 
glossy  tresses,  as  somehow  only  her  nimble  fin- 
gers could  arrange  them. 

"  Ton  really  would  make  a  capital  maid," 
Miss  Stanley  remarked,  as  she  surveyed  her  cos- 
tume, in  an  opposite  mirror,  when  thoroughly 
dressed  for  the  opera.  "  Marie,"  glancing  to- 
ward her  French  femme  de  ehamlfre,  **  will  have 
to  look  out  for  her  laurels.  Here,  Louise,  just 
carry  my  white  merino  cloak  down  stairs,  wonH 
you,  while  I  follow  ?  I  want  you  to  pull  out  the 
folds  of  my  dress,  when  I  reach  the  drawing- 
room,  so  that  these  flounces  may  not  look  taait- 
bled,  as  I  receive  Mr.  Bronson." 
"  Certainly,"  Louise  replied. 
Miss  Stanley  and  her  cousin  had  been  in  ihib 
dining-room  about  five  minutes,  when  the  former 
glanced  impatiently  toward  a  dock  on  the  man- 
tle, exclaiming,  '*It  is  certainly  very  odd  that 
Mr. ^Bronson  doesn't  make  his  appearance.  He 
ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  here  by  five  minutes 
to  eight  o'clock;  besides,  < Faust'  is  my  fisvorite 
opera,  and  I  don't  want  to  miss  a  note  of  it. 
Mamma,"  to  her  mother,  who  had  just  entered, 
**  isn't  it  strange  that  Mr.  Bronson  is  so  late  V* 

Just  as  Corinne  finished  speaking,  a  double 
knock  sounded  at  the  fVont  door. 

**  That  is  he  I"  exclaimed  the  young  lady.  **  I 
am  so  glad."  Then,  after  a  minute  had  elapsed, 
and  the  knock  had  again  sounded,  "  What  is  the 
reason,  mamma,  that  our  door  is  not  better  »t^ 
tended  to?  The  idea  of  Mr.  Bronson  being 
obliged  to  knock  twice  I    It  is  scandalous  I" 

"  I  sent  James  on  an  emind,  just  after  dinner," 

Mrs.  Stanley  said,  "  he  ought  to  have  been  back." 

"Oh,   of   course  I"    snapped    Miss  Corinne. 

Then,  turning  sharply  toward  her  oousin,  "  Lon- 

ise,  go  to  the  door.'* 
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Bat  liOuise  stood  as  still  as  a  statue. 

«  Do  yoa  hear  me  7'  exclaimed  Miss  Stanley. 

'*  Is  my  position  in  this  house,  Corinne,  that 
of  a  mere  servant  T" 

Louise  spoke  the  words  in  tones  which  a  flunt, 
almost  imperceptible  quiver  shook,  otherwise  her 
demeanor  was  perfectly  calm. 

**  Yes/'  was  the  unhesitating  answer.  "  You 
are  merely  a  domestic  servant — nothing  more." 

"  Very  well ;  in  that  case  I  will  obey.'* 

She  left  the  room,  with  a  stately  step,  though 
her  wounded  heart  was  beating  passionately. 

With  a  steady  hand,  too,  she  unfastened  the 
hall-door. 

A  gentleman  was  standing  outside. 

"Are  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stanley  at  home?**  he 
asked,  politely. 

His  voice  made  poor  Louise's  heart  beat  quicker 
than  ever. 

"  Ashton  !*'  she  exclaimed.   "  Can  it  be  you  ?" 

"  Louise  I" 

The  gentleman  had  caught  her  hands  in  both 
of  his,  and  was  gazing  eagerly  into  her  face. 
'*  Oh,  Louise,"  he  went  on,  in  tremulous  tones, 
*'  what  miracle  is  this  7  I  have  sought  for  you, 
ever  since  my  return ;  but  to  no  purpose.  At 
the  house  where  you  formerly  lived,  they  knew 
nothing  of  you.  And  now,  to  find  you  here  I  I 
can  scarcely  believe  my  senses  !" 

"  You  could  not  have  cared  much  for  me," 
poor  Louise  said,  through  hor  tears,  **  because — 
because  you  have  never  written  me  a  line  since — 
since " 

**  Written  you,  Louise  7  I  wrote  a  doxen  times." 

"  Then  the  letters  miscarried,  for  I  never  re- 
ceived  them.  Ah  1  I  know,  my  father's  death — 
my  change  of  addre^ " 

But  at  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  Corinne  on  the  scene. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Louise,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  7"  she  cried.  **  I  was  not  aware," 


she  added,  scornfully,    **  that    you    aspired   to 
know  Mr.  Bronson." 

The  angry  speaker's  face  was  livid  with  con- 
sternation and  rage. 

'*  Mr.  Bronson  I"  ejaculated  Louise,  astonish- 
ment overcoming  every  other  feeling. . 

'*  Yesl  Mr.  Bronson,"  said  Corinne,  mimicking 
her. 

**  What  does  this  mean,  Ashton  7"  asked  Lou- 
ise, turning  to  her  lover. 

'*  I  am  now  known,  dearest,  as  Mr.  Bronson, 
after  a  distant  uncle,  whose  fortune  I  inhented, 
and  who  wished  me  to  take  his  name.  The  ac- 
cession to  this  estate  brought  me  back  iVom  Cali- 
fornia— to  search  for  you — but  in  vain." 

There  was  a  mom<>ni'8  Bilence,  and  then  Louise, 
aa  she  looked  at  her  cousin,  said, 

"  And  so  your  grand  Mr.  Bronson,  Cousin  Co- 
rinne, was,  all  the  while,  my  dear  old  Ashton," 
and  she  proudly  clung  to  his  arm.  She  could 
not  restrain  a  slight  exultation  in  her  tone. 

<<  Yes,  darling  r*  said  Mr.  Bronson,  pressing 
her  arm,  "  and  I  am  sure  your  cousin  will  con- 
gratulate us.  I  certainly  owe  her  much  for  hav- 
ing given  a  home  to  my  treasure." 

Did  Corinne  congratulate  her  cousin?  She 
was  obliged  to  do  so  outwardly,  at  least ;  for 
Louise  and  Mr.  Bronson  were  married,  a  month 
later.  But  there  are  some  smiles  tbat  mean 
frowns,  and  we  fear  Corinne' s  were  such. 

Louise  was  loyal  enough  never  to  betray  how 
Corinne  had  treated  her ;  and,  after  awhile,  Co- 
rinne was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  hospitalities 
of  her  popular  cousin,  whether  in  town  or  in 
country. 

For  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Bronson,  after 
discovering  Louise,  was  to  buy  back  her  father's 
former  country-seat ;  there  he  toik  Louise  on  her 
wedding-tour ;  and  there  he  proudly  showed  her, 
in  the  Park,  still  legible,  their  two  nambs  oir  thb 
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THE    AUTUMN-TIME. 


BY     HABT     W.    M'VIOAR. 


Ta«  Antamn-time,  and  mellow  pnrple  Ham, 

If  down  the  diatant  monntain-aido  unrolled. 
And  orer  woodlands  wide,  braTel/  onftirled. 
Wave  bannen  red  and  gold. 

The  gathered  tplendon  of  the  paaitog  year, 

Fair  fruit,  and  yellow  grain,  at  Autumn's  feet, 
In  plenteoumefls  are  laid ;  the  glowing  world 
Leoka  perfect  and  complete. 

The  Antamn-time  of  life  In  near  to  me, 
And  where  it  all  my  atore  of  golden  sheaTea? 


Of  gathered  hanrcat  teeming,  I,  alas  I 
HaTe  only  withered  learea. 

Tet  I  have  ever  atriren  eagerly 

To  gain  ahttndant  frnltage,  all  for  yon. 
Though  naakiUed  haoda  bare  Ikilod  me,  oh  I  believe 
Tbat  my  deaire  was  true. 

I  meant  to  make,  ao  Ikr  aa  In  me  lay. 

Your  Atttomn-time  fair  aa  yon  purple  hace; 
Ilaro  filled  with  flerp  and  Lgjllng,  tender  joy 
The  mellow  golden  daya. 


MY  BLONDE  WIG. 


BT  KATE  VinaiNIA  PEYTON. 


"  You  will  hare  to  wear  a  wig  I" 
Dreadful  words  I    I  stood  before  the  mirror,  and 
survejod  mjsulf.    My  head  was  as  bare  as  a  little 
pink-fisted  baby's.     I  was  just  eighteen.     This 
was  ray  birthday.    Nice  anniversary,  wasn't  it  ? 

I  had  been  very  sick  with  a  fever.  This  was 
bad ;  but  what  followed  was  infinitely  worse.  I 
lost  all  of  my  hair  I  All,  I  say.  Think  of  it, 
young  girls,  and  tremble  I  If  you  are  beautiful, 
stand  before  the  mirror,  and  imagine  yourself 
deprived  of  all  your  pet  locks,  the  "glory  of 
women !"  But  I  was  not  beautiful,  to  begin 
with,  even  before  this  terrible  misfortune.  Nei- 
ther was  I  ugly.  I  was  just  comely  I  A  bru- 
nette, with  brown  eyes ;  a  passably  small  mouth, 
with  bright,  scarlet  lips;  a  clear,  dark  com- 
plexion ;  in  short,  a  face  to  be  neither  vain  of 
nor  ashamed  of.  But  of  my  hair  I  had  been 
vain.  It  was  my  one  beauty ;  long,  glossy, 
thick  as  a  Shetland  pony's  mane,  lying  on  my 
head  in  great  bronze-black  waves,  guiltless  of 
orimping-pins,  curl-papers,  and  all  other  capil- 
lary abominations.  I  had  petted  it  and  caressed 
it  all  my  life. 

No  more  brushings  and  braidings  I  No  more 
Parisian  coiffures  I  There  I  stood,  bald  as  a 
superannuated  octogenarian.  I  threw  myself 
into  a  chair,  and  sobbed  and  cried  in  a  tempest 
of  grief.  Then  I  took  another  peep  into  the 
truth-telling  glass,  and  the  tearful,  woe-begone 
young  face,  surmounted  by  the  bald  pate,  made 
such  a  ridiculous  image,  that  I  laughed  myself 
into  hysterics. 

"  Don't  I  Don't  take  on  so,  dear  child  I"  said 
Aunty,  soothingly.    "It  will  grow  again." 

"I  don't  believe  it  will  grow  again,"  said  I, 
pebelliously.  "It  don't  look  as  if  hair  would 
grow  on  that  head  any  more  than  it  would  on  a 
rock.  And  oh,  Auntie,  if  it  does  grow,  it  will 
nov-e-p  be  s-o  p-r-e-t^-tr-y  a-g-a-i-n  I"  I 
sobbed. 

"  There,  there  I  Don't  I  He'll  get  you  a  wig 
in  Kew  York,  and  you  must  try  to  be  resigned." 

"Resigned I  Resigned  to  being  a  picked 
chicken  ?"  said  I,  willfully. 

So  I  kept  on  fretting  about  my  beautiful  hair ; 
ani  ihe  more  I  fretted,  the  less  did  I  get  well. 
Po»r  Aunty  I  who  was  both  mother  and  father 
toiTwc,  v/as  ai  her  wit's  end.  Finally  she  and 
I'li^'derJor  held  a  grave  consultation,  and  decided 
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upon  a  voyage.  Aunty  had  friends  in  ranani&. 
"Would  that  dot  She  can  stay  till  her  hair 
grows." 

"Just  the  very  thing  I"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  It  will  be  an  entire  change,  and  make  her  for- 
get herself.'* 

We  packed  onr  tmnks,  and  started  for  Ne^vr 
York,  where  I  was  to  take  the  steamer  for  Aspin- 
wall,  under  charge  of  the  captain;  for  Aunty 
had  a  lawsuit  on  hand,  involving  nearly  her  en- 
tire fortune,  and  could  not  go.  When  we  reached 
New  York,  I  could  scarcely  wait  to  shake  off  the 
dust  of  travel,  so  great  was  my  hurry  to  go  to 
the  hair-dressers  and  buy  my  wig. 

We  hurried  down  Broadway,  and  soon  found 
the  store  we  were  seeking.  What  an  array  I 
Black  wigs  and  brown !  White  whigs  and  gray  I 
Enough  to  crown  all  the  hairless  people  I  had 
ever  seen,  it  seemed  to  me.  A  slender  prl,  with 
a  bright  French  face,  and  hair  in  the  latest 
Parisian  style,  led  me  into  a  little  room  in  the 
back  part  of  the  store,  and  placed  me  before  a 
large  mirror.  I  timidly  removed  my  little  cap, 
made  of  black  silk  and  lace,  with  a  coquettish 
scarlet  bow  at  the  side — no  one  but  Aunty  had 
ever  seen  me  without  it  before — and  the  young 
girl  with  the  faultless  coiffure  proceeded  to  try 
what  art  could  do  to  help  such  an  unfortunate. 

First,  it  was  a  wig  with  short,  stiff  curls.  I 
looked  like  a  little  black  poodle  dog.  Then  it 
was  one  with  a  braided  back.  I  put  it  on,  and 
the  mirror  reflected  the  portrait  of  my  grand- 
mother in  her  old-fashioned  front-piece.  Then 
another,  of  dead-black  hair,  no  more  like  my  lost 
locks  than  shadow  is  like  snnshide. 

"  Dey  do  not  suit  Mees.    She  eez  too — ^too 

Wat  eez  dat  you  do  zay  7  Too/fun«,  too  charmant 
for  desc,"  said  the  pretty  hair-dresser,  sympa- 
thizingly.  "  I  will  yet  find  some  one  wceg  dat 
zall  make  you  so  beautiful  as  before  !"  And  she 
tripped  lightly  away. 

I  looked  around,  weary  and  discouraged,  and 
noticed,  just  at  my  right,  hanging  on  one  of  the 
frames,  the  loveliest  head  of  blonde  hair  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was  just  prisoned  Bim- 
shine.  The  front  was  a  confusion  of  short,  curl- 
ing locks,  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine ;  the  back 
arranged  in  a  low  Grecian  knot,  with  two  or 
three  great,  loose  curls  carelessly  falling  from 
one  side.     Yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse,  I  seised 
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it,  put  it  on  my  head,  and  clapped  my  hands  for 
very  joy.  It  was  like  the  waving  of  a  magician's 
wand.  It  was  like  a  bit  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  Princess  had  appeared.  The  effect 
of  these  sunny  locks  around  my  face  was  some- 
thing wonderful.  The  tints  of  my  clear,  dark 
skin  and  scarlet  lips  were  heightened,  yet  aoftr 
encd  in  a  charming  manner,  while  my  brown 
eyes  looked  out  under  the  light  curls  like  two 
dusky  stars. 

I  ceased  to  wonder  that  stately  ladies  in  fair 
old  Venice  had  anointed  their  raven  hair  with 
something,  whose  preparation,  alas  I  is  one  of 
the  '*  lost  arts,"  and  then  sat  out  on  their  palace 
roofs  to  bleach  it  in  the  hot  sunshine.  I  forgave 
all  the  odium  that  modem  belles  have  brought 
upon  us  by  their  "  hair-bleaching"  efforts.  They 
knew  just  how  pretty  they  were  going  to  be.  I 
turned  my  head  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on 
the  other,  lost  in  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Just  then  the  little  French  girl  came  back  with 
something  in  her  hands,  at  which  I  looked  dis- 
dainfully. She  scarcely  recognized  me  for  a 
moment ;  then,  clasping  her  hands,  with  a  thea- 
trical, French  air,  walked  around  me,  exclaiming, 

**  Oh,  Mees,  but  you  are  varee  beauti-ful  I  It  is 
that  you  should  always  wear.  A  blonde  weeg, 
\a  it  not?" 

I  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  except  as  a  by- 
play.    Could  I  wear  it  ? 

"  But,"  said  I  doubtfully,  "  I  ought  to  wear 
black.     Black  is  my  color." 

♦ '  Mees  ought  to  be  beauti-ful.    That  is  the 

What  eez  it  you  Americans  do  say?  Duty? 
Oh,  yes ! — the  duty  of  a  young  lady.  You  do 
talk  BO  much  about  duty.  Now  you  can  do 
your  duty,  and  be  beauti-ful.  It  is  not  that 
it  is  ditaffriable  to  be  beauti-ful,"  she  archly 
added. 

"  Beauti-ftil !"  my  heart  echoed.  Yes,  it  is  a 
happy  thing  to  be  that.  Could  I  ?  I  had  always 
thought  I  should  like  to  try  it,  and  here  was  my 
opportunity.  A  swift  vision  flitted  across  my 
eyes.  I  imagined  myself  on  the  steamer,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  deck,  with  the  sweet,  vain 
consciousness  that  everybody  was  admiring  me ; 
tn  the  street,  in  that  far-off  city,  with  strangers 
turning  to  look  again,  something  as  they  did  at 
Madame  Recamier — a  great  way  off  from  her 
triumph,  of  course,  but  with  just  a  toup^&n  in  my 
Jally  draught — and  I  enjoying  it  all,  besides  the 
sly  consciousness  that  it  was  a  nice  little  masque- 
rs Ic,  an  original  comedy  of  my  own  invention. 
Tea,  I  would  do  it. 

"  Oh,  Aunty !"  said  I,  eagerly,  "  I  am  going 
away  among  strangers,  and  by  the  time  I  come 
back  to  the  people  I  know,  my  hair  will  be  long 


enough  to  take  it  off.  I  must  have  this.  I  wo&'t 
wear  any  other.     They  make  me  so  ugly." 

I  expected  that  Aunty  would  refuse,  but  she 
consented  without  a  word,  even  when  the  pretty 
hair-dresser  announced  a  price  that  made  my 
hair — ^my  wig,  I  mean — rise  in  horror. 

*'  It  eez  that  the  blonde  hair  eez  so  fashion' 
able.  It  makes  Mees  so  charmarU"  she  subtly 
added,  "that  the  gentlemen,  they  will  break 
their  hearts  all  for  her." 

Aunty  paid  for  the  wig.  I  put  the  little  cap 
in  my  pocket,  arranged  my  hat  on  my  marvel- 
ous new  head,  and,  with  another  satisfied  glanoe 
into  the  mirror,  turned  to  go  out  into  my  new 
world  with  a  very  light  heart. 

**  Adieu  I"  said  the  pretty  hair-dresser.  "It 
eez  that  Mees  will  soon  come  back,  now,  for  her 
bridal  coiffure." 

The  next  day  we  went  on  board  the  steamer 
Granada,  bound  for  Acapulco.  She  was  a  strong, 
well-built  propeller,  with  a  fine  aalotif  comfort- 
able little  state-rooms,  and  just  enough  passen- 
gers to  make  it  pleasant ;  plenty  of  room,  and  no 
crowd.  Here  I  was  introduced  to  Capt.  Taylor, 
of  whom  I  had  only  time  to  note  that  he  had  the 
fine,  erect  bearing  of  one  trained  in  the  Navy,  of 
which,  as  I  learned  afterward,  he  was  an  officer; 
and  that  he  was  tall,  and  magnificent-looking, 
with  a  tawny  beard;  for  very  soon  the  last 
bell  rang.  Aunt  gave  me  a  hurried  kiss,  the 
steamer  moved  off  into  the  stream,  and  I  was  left 
alone,  and  in  tears. 

I  remembered,  subsequently,  that  when  the 
Captain's  eyes  turned  to  me,  he  gave  a  look 
of  admiration  ;  neither  could  t  help  seeing  that 
he  looked  especially  at  my — hair,  I  was  about  to 
say — my  wig.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and 
blushed  scarlet,  as  I  remembered. 

We  soon  passed  the  Narrows,  and  the  broad 
Atlantic  opened  before  us.  A  brisk  wind  came 
up,  and  the  steamer  rocked — "like  a  cradle  on 
the  deep."  I  suppose  it  may  be  poetic,  but  it 
was  not  very  soothing.  The  Captain  came  along 
just  then,  saw  me,  and  sat  down  by  me  cour- 
teously. 

"  You  are  not  feeling  well,  I  fear,"  he  said. 
"  With  your  pale  face,  and  fair  hair,  you  look 
like  the  ghost  of  a  girl." 

My  hair  again  1  I  blushed  scarlet,  through  all 
the  green  of  my  incipient  sea-sickness. 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  your  room,"  he  added, 
kindly.    "  You  must  lie  down." 

I  took  hiA  arm,  and  tottered  across  the  deck, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  my  state-room,  I 
was  very  far  gone,  indeed.  I  dropped  into  the 
comfortable  extension-chair,  which  Aunty's  fore- 
thought had  provided,  limp  as  a  doll  with  the 
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B&w-dust  all  out.  The  Captain,  soon  brought  the  ' 
stewardess  to  my  aid,  who  proceeded  to  prepare 
me  for  my  rob^de-nuit  without  ceremony.  I 
was  like  wax  in  her  hands;  had  no  wishes, 
BO  preferences,  no  *'  ways."  A  woman  with  no 
**  ways!"  To  this  had  the  sea  brought  me  so 
soon. 

"Now,"  sold  she,  cheerfully,  "let  me  take 
down  your  hair,  and  you  will  be  comfortable  for 
the  night." 

"  My  hair  I"  Good  Heavens !  Must  I  let  this 
woman  take  down  my  hair,  and  then  go  out  and 
tell  every  lady  on  the  steamer,  and — and  the 
Captain,  that  I  wore  a  wigt 

I  clasped  it  frantically  with  both  hands. 

"Oh,  no  1"  I  cried.  "  I  can't  have  it  touched. 
My  head  aches  so  badly.     I  can't,  indeed  V* 

"  But  you  will  be  so  much  more  comfortable," 
^e  persisted;  then  added,  aggravatingly,  "i 
should  like  to  brush  out  such  lovely  hair  as 
yours.  The  passengers  were  all  talking  about  it 
as  you  passed  through  the  cabin." 

Were  they?  They  would  talk  still  more  if  I 
should  let  you  brush  it,  I  thought.  But  I  said, 
polilcly, 

"  Never  mind.  I  can't  be  comfortable,  any- 
way. We  will  just  let  it  go  to-night."  And  I 
orept  into  my  berth,  and  laid  my  lovely  hair  on 
my  pillow. 

"You  had  better  leave  your  door  unlocked, 
and  I  will  come  in  every  little  while  to  see  how 
you  are.     Do  you  want  anything  now  ?" 

"  No,  nothing" — ^but  peace,  I  added,  mentally. 

The  stewardess  disappeared,  and  I  dozed  off 
into  a  racking  headache.  Oh,  how  hot  my  head 
was !  Uow  oppressed  under  its  tight  covering  1 
If  I  could  only  get  it  free.  It  seemed,  to  my 
feverish  imagination,  the  sum  of  human  bliss  to 
have  a  perfectly  bald  head ;  then  wet  a  towel  in 
oold  water,  and  lay  all  over  it.  But  there  was 
the  stewardess,  popping  in  and  out  every  fifteen 
minutes  I  I  slipped  a  few  bits  of  ice  under  my 
wig,  but  they  were  like  drops  in  a  Sahara. 

She  will  have  to  go  to  bed  some  time,  I 
thought ;  and  then — if  I  can  only  live  till  then. 

About  midnight  the  good  woman  informed  me 
that  Captain  Taylor  thought  she  had  better  stay 
with  me,  and  sleep  in  the  upper  berth,  as  I  was 
soiU. 

Stay  with  me !  She  was  like  the  Old  Man  in 
Sinbad,  the  Sailor.  I  protested  against  it  des- 
perately. "I  should  soon  fall  asleep,"  I  said. 
"  I  should  be  all  the  better  for  the  quiets  I  was 
accustomed  to  being  alone,"  etc. 

The  poor  woman  was  so  tired,  and  I  so  earnest, 
that  she  finally  gave  up,  and  lefl  me.  Then  I 
crept  out  of  my  berth,   to  the  door,  locked  it 


tight,  and  taking  off  my  beautiful,  abominable 
wig,  dipped  my  bold  head,  luxuriouslj,  again 
and  again,  in  the  basin  of  cold  water ;  then  -wet- 
ting  a  towel,  laid  it  over  like  a  benediction,  and 
crept  back  again  to  my  pillow,  eomparatiTel^ 
happy.  I  laid  my  "  lovely"  locks  up  in  the  cor- 
ner, where  I  could  reach  them  instantly,  in  case 
the  steamer  caught  fire,  or  the  boiler  burst,  and. 
soon  fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  the  afternoon  of  th» second  day.     The 
interim  I  had  spent  eating  bits  of  ice,  and  in- 
veighing at  all  people  so  idiotic  as  to  go  to  sea  I 
Awoke,  and  wondered  why  I  was  in  bed.    There 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  it,  so  I  crept  out,  put 
on  a  pretty  white  dress,  arranged  my'beautiful 
liair  again,  with  great  enjoyment  in  the  effect, 
adorned  it  wiih  a  blue  ribbon,  and  tied  a  blue 
scarf  around  my  neck.     I  had  always  longed  to 
wear  blue,  and  never  could  before.    By  this  time 
I  was  tired.     My  feet  trembled  beneath  me. 
The  stewardess  came  in,  put  my  little  room  in 
order,  and  opened  the  door  wide,  to  let  the  sweet 
south  wind  blow  in. 

I  sat  before  it,  enjoying  my  freedom,  when  a 
tall  shadow  suddenly  shut  out  the  sun. 

"  Qood  morning,  Miss  Kitty,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  bright  smile.  "  You  look  fresh  as  a 
dew-drop.     You  are  well  again  ?" 

"  Well  I"  said  I,  Uughingly.  "  Was  I  ever 
sick?" 

"You  must  have  been  pretending,  I  think," 
he  answered,  with  a  kindly  smUe.  "  You  need 
nothing  to  complete  the  cure,  but  to  go  up  on 
deck  and  breathe  the  fresh  air.  I  will  take  jou 
in  a  few  minutes." 

"  But  I  can't  walk  much  yet.  Captain.  My 
feet  tremble  under  me." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  go,"  said  he,  decidedly. 
"  You  know  I  am  a  kind  of  temporary  uncle, 
or  aunt,  and  words  must  yield  their  guardians 
strict  obedience." 

He  strolled  on  down  the  guards,  and  I  saw 
him  in  the  distant  steerage,  bowing  to  a  poor 
Irish  emigrant,  with  that  courtesy  which  recog- 
nized the  woman  beneath  the  poverty.  In  about 
five  minutes  he  returned.  I  donned  my  Leghorn 
sun-hat,  with  its  long,  blue  gause  veil — blue 
again! — took  his  arm,  and,  without  a  remon- 
strance, was  ready  for  a  promenade  on  deck. 

Oh,  the  sea  and  sky!  How  beautilUl  they 
were!  How  sweet  the  air,  that  I  could  not 
breathe  enough  of !  How  the  waves  dimpled  aud 
glistened  in  the  sun  !     What  a  luxury  to  live ! 

"There I  This  is  enough  for  the  first  time," 
said  the  Captain,  after  a  few  turns,  as  he  stopped 
under  an  awning,  where  I  found  my  chair,  wraps 
and  books,  all  ready  for  me.     "  You  see,  I  don't 
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intend  to  let  you  go  down  again  this  afternoon. 
How  are  you  now,  after  this  Uttle  walk?" 

« Oh,  I  am  all  newT'  I  answered,  eagerly. 
'^  As  if  I  had  just  been  made  afresh,  out  of  sea- 
air,  and  sunshine,  and  sea-green  waYes." 

The  Captain  now  left  me.  But  when  dinner 
was  announced,  he  came  for  me  himself. 

After  dinner — and  nothing  ever  was  so  good 
as  that  first  dinner  at  sea — ^he  took  a  moonlight 
walk  on  deck  with  me,  the  soft  south  wind 
breathing  upon  us,  with  **  healing  in  its  wings;" 
the  moon  and  stars  looking  down  benignly. 
Merely  to  exist  under  this  cloudless  sky  seemed 
a  glorious  boon. 

The  days  thai  followed  were  ftill  of  delight. 
We  had  perfect  weather.  Among  the  passengers 
were  many  pleasant  people,  and  with  the  pro- 
Terbial  ease  of  voyagers,  we  were  soon  familiar 
as  old  fHends.  We  sang  and  danced;  played 
games,  and  promenaded  the  deck.  We  were  the 
busiest  of  idlers,  and  the  days  were  never  long 
enough.  I  could  not  help  seeing  the  admiring 
eyes  which  followed  me  everywhere,  and  hear- 
ing, with  crimson  cheeks,  the  flattering  com- 
ments on  my  brown  eyes  and  fair  hair. 

The  Captain — by  virtue  of  his  guardianship, 
he  said — was  always  near  me,  when  at  his  lei- 
sure; and,  day  by  day,  I  drifted  on  unoon- 
Boiously  toward  the  "old,  old  story."  Love 
buds  and  blossoms  quickly  under  tropical  skies; 
and  before  I  suspected  my  danger,  I  had  given 
a  woman's  most  precious  heritage  unasked — I 
will  not  say  unsought. 

The  day  we  went  into  Havana  brought  me  a 
sudden,  sharp  awakening. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  first  glimpse  of  that 
beautiful  city?  The  lovely  harbor,  with  its" 
snowy  sails,  guarded  by  Castle  Moro  I  The  shin- 
ing houses,  light-blue  and  buff,  pink  and  green, 
all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow ;  the  palms  and  eoeoa- 
BUts  painted  against  the  still,  bright  skies  ;  the 
pretty  little  boats,  with  gay  awnings,  rowed  off 
toward  the  steamer,  by  brown-skinned  Cubans 
in  snowy  white ! 

But  this  is  not  my  story.  We  had  gone  on 
shore,  to  drive  through  the  city,  the  Captain  ao- 
oompanying  us.  Some  of  our  party,  wishing  to 
buy  a  few  things,  stopped  at  a  store.  I  had 
just  caught  sight  of  a  young  Spanish  Hebe,  and 
declined  to  go  in,  preferring  to  watch  **  the  human 
form  divine."  What  a  glorious  creature  she 
was,  with  her  melting  dark  eyes,  tall  of  ritality 
as  a  tropical  flower  I 

The  Captain  assisted  the  ladies  to  alight,  and 
then  returning,  leaned  carelessly  against  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  and  admired  with  me. 
**  Isn't  she  lovely?"  said  I,  with  enthusiasm. 


"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  She  is  beautiful !  Look 
at  those  glossy  braids  wound  around  her  pretty 
head,  again  and  again  1  They  are  genuine,  too. 
They  grew  there.  These  Cubans  have  wonder- 
ta\  hair  I  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  her  maid 
doesn't  pin  it  on.  I  hate  cheating,  and  despise 
the  one  who  oheats.  A  woman  once  deceived 
me  so  cruelly,  that  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  any 
woman  I  care  for  should  wear  even  a  false  lock," 
said  he,  while  a  look  of  bitter  remembranoe  har- 
dened every  line  of  his  fiskce. 

The  words  pierced  me  like  a  dagger.  I  knew 
then  that  I  loved  him,  and,  with  the  sudden 
light,  came  the  conviction  that  I  had  lost  him — 
sold  my  birthright  cheaper  than  Esau.  How  I 
anathematised  the  fkir  locks  that  hung  over  my 
forehead  in  such  becoming  conftision.  I  could 
have  torn  them  off  then,  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
But  of  what  use  ?  We  must  learn  to  **  submit  to 
the  inevitable."  So  I  drew  a  veil  over  my  tell- 
tale fiuse,  and  managed  to  smile  and  chat  enough 
to  be  unnoticeable,  until  we  returned  to  the 
steamer.  Then  I  withdrew  at  once  to  my  stute- 
room  for  the  night,  under  the  convenient  femi- 
nine plea  of  headache.  I  felt  as  if  I  must  be 
alone  with  my  misery.  All  night  I  tossed  about 
in  feverish  unrest.  Look  at  it  as  I  would,  there 
was  no  remedy.  The  thing  was  done.  At  last 
I  reached  a  desperate  resolve,  to  snatch  the  few 
brief  days  of  happiness  left  me ;  to  drink  a  full 
draught  from  the  intoxicating  cup  held  at  my 
lips.  No  one  should  suspect  my  misery.  Even 
if  the  Captain  did  care  for  me,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  did  care  a  little,  as  soon  as 
he  found  out  my  deceit,  he  would  despise  roe. 

The  next  morning  I  came  out  of  my  room  tho 
gayest  of  the  gay.  I  put  the  skeleton  of  the 
future  resolutely  behind  me. 

We  were  sailing  under  tropical  skies,  and  the 
glorious  moonlight  evenings  were  always  spcat 
on  deck,  in  the  balmy  air,  so  wann  and  enfold- 
ing, that  it  seemed  a  luxury  to  live.  To  the 
Captain,  the  starry  heavens  were  like  a  wcU- 
conned  book.  Pleased  with  my  youthful  thirht 
for  strange  knowledge,  he  would  often  trace  out 
for  me  the  figures  which  man's  imagination  luxs 
found  outlined  in  the  skies.  With  him  I  first 
saw  Orion  In  his  belted  splendor;  the  brilliant 
Southern  Cross,  rising  above  the  horison,  like  an 
eternal  promise;  and  Cassandra's  Golden  Hair, 
floating  off  into  etherial  space.  What  a  gloriou.-j 
world  I  lived  in  I  How  quickly  the  heart  h.-u 
furnished  the  key  to  unlock  all  mysteries  ?  ilow 
rich,  and  ftdl  of  exquisite  flavors,  was  the  cup  I 
drank,  although  I  knew  the  bitterness  hidden  in 
the  draught. 
We  landed  at  Aspinwall,  and,  with  a  pause 
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scarcely  long  enough  to  look  at  the  low,  fever- 
infested  place,  with  its  sod-faced  Americans  and 
jubilant  natijres,  were  hurried  on  boanl  the  cars, 
Aud  slowly  across  the  Isthmus,  to  the  city  of 
Panama.  The  transit  was  a  gorgeous,  tropical 
panorama.  The  rainy  season  had  just  closed, 
and  vegetation  was  in  its  full  luxuriance.  Tall 
ptilm-trees  waved  their  plume-like  tops  in  the 
air ;  parasitic  vines  covered  the  trees  they  had 
ruined,  with  a  stolen  vigor.  Strange  flowers  daz- 
zled us  with  brilliant,  unknown  faces,  and  birds 
of  shining  plumage  fluttered  in  and  out  among 
the  branches  like  animated  flowers.  What  a 
vigorous  prodigality,  that  could  waste  so  much, 
end  still  overflow  with  life  I 

Then  Panama  rose  upon  us,  an  old-world  city, 
that  might  have  been  transported  bodily  from 
Hpain.  With  its  thick,  lichen-covered  green 
walls,  its  heavy  architecture,  it  has^  no  affinity 
with  our  garish  New  World. 

Aunty's  friends  lived  on  one  of  the  beautiful 
islands  in  Panama  Bay.  We  soon  embarked,  and 
floated  along  on  a  great  shimmering,  waveless 
sea,  a  cloudless  tropical  sky  above  us,  another  far 
in  the  crystal  depths  below.  Island  after  island 
rose  boldly  from  the  water,  and  towered  high  in 
the  air,  like  floating  palm-crowned  hills.  Every 
turn  of  the  bow  opened  a  more  charming  vista. 

"  I  almost  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
for  the  first  time,"  said  the  Captain,  «*  though, 
travel-worn  as  I  am,  I  never  weary  of  Panama. 
It  is  one  of  the  brightest  pieces  of  Nature's  handi- 
v/ork.  Here  we  are  I'*  he  exclaimed,  and  sprang 
out  lightly  as  the  boat  swung  against  a  little  wharf. 

We  walked  slowly  up  the  broad,  smooth  road, 
to  the  only  house  on  the  island,  a  spacious,  white 
villa,  set  in  the  midst  of  palm  and  cocoanut-trees, 
with  broad,  breezy  verandas  and  swinging  ham- 
mocks, all  suspended  by  parterres  of  brilliant 
tropical  flowers. 

"  What  a  place  to  spend  one's  honeymoon  in  I" 
said  the  Captain,  reaching  out  as  if  to  take  my 
hand,  then  suddenly  stopping,  as  a  high,  falsetto 
voice  called  out, 

"Pretty  Kitty  1  Pretty  Kitty  I  Welcome,  pretty 
Kitty  Howard  I'*  Then  again,  in  long-drawn  ac- 
cents, "  Pret— ty  Kitty  !" 

We  looked  at  the  veranda  in  astonishment, 
for  no,  one  was  there.  My  unique  welcome 
:4ccmed  a  Yoice,  and  "nothing  more,"  until, 
]jlanoing  up  toward  the  roof,  we  saw  a  bright 
purple-and*  green  parrot,  swinging  on  his  gilded 
perch,  and  calling  out,  at  this  apropoa  moment, 
the  last  lesson  my  friends  had  taught  him. 

**A  good  omen,"  said  the  Captain,  as  Mrs. 
Lathrop,  a  stately  old  lady,  appeared  at  the  open 
door,  and  received  me  with  warm  cordiality. 


The  next  ten  days  were  simply  days  of  vait- 
ing ;  for,  as  the  Captain  took  leave  at  the  door, 
he  said  to  me,  in  a  low  tone, 

**  I  shall  see  you  again,  the  da^y  before  I  saiL  I 
I  think  you  must  know  what  I  would  ask 
already." 

I  had  the  kindest,  most  considerate  of  hostesses, 
who  excused  all  my  restlessness,  as  the  nervous- 
ness of  a  convalescent ;  and  left  me  free  to  wan- 
der through  the  spacious  rooms,  with  their  cool, 
sea-green-tinted  walls,  to  gather  flowers  in  the 
beautiful  garden,  or  to  sit  for  hours  under  the 
shade  of  the  palms,  watching  the  water,  the  sea, 
the  sky,  and  the  ships. 

The  parrot,  that  had  given  me  such  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  seemed  a  petted  child  in  the  house, 
followed  me  around  like  a  familiar  spirit,  and 
often  turned  the  current  of  my  saddest  forebod- 
ings ;  perching  on  my  shoulder,  peering  into  my 
face,  and  asking,  with  half-human  intelligence, 

« Pretty  Kitty!  What's  the  matter,  preUj 
Kitty?" 

The  day  came  that  was  to  end  my  hopes — my 
life,  it  seemed  to  me.  I  dressed  myself  carefully, 
like  a  victim  for  the  altar,  flowers  in  my  hated 
hair,  the  wretched  price  I  had  paid  for  my  love. 
Did  not  he  hate  cheating?  And  what  was  I  but 
a  piece  of  deception?  Flowers  on  my  beating 
heart !  I  heard  the  dip  of  the  oars,  the  elastic, 
well-known  step,  the  dear  voice ;  and  then  my 
hand  was  in  the  Captain's,  and  his  eyes  wen 
looking  at  me  with  unmistakable  approval. 

"  They  say  you  were  ill  once ;  but  I  don*  t  believe 
it.    You  look  like  a  daughter  of  the  morning  V* 

My  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of  pain  at  the 
thought  of  losing  him.  I  was  but  a  daughter  of 
the  morning  in  borrowed  plumage.  I  looked  up 
at  him  piteously. 

"What,  tears?"  said  he,  tenderly.  "I  hope 
that  is  not  a  bad  omen,  when  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you,  and  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Do  you  think  you  could  love  a  weather-beaten 
sailor  like  me  ?  I  was  once  so  bitterly  deceived 
by  a  woman,  that  I  lost  all  faith  in  love.-  You 
have  given  me  back  my  birthright.  You  will  not 
take  it  from  me?" 

I  struggled  to  speak.  At  last  my  voice  found 
a  broken  utterance. 

"  1 — I  have  deceived  you,  too." 

"  You  ?    Impossible !    You  could  not  deceive  1" 

But  his  face  grew  stern,  and  the  blue  of  his 
eyes  changed  into  gray. 

"Oh,  I  have  deceived  you.  There  is  some- 
thing you  would  never  forgive— something  that 
changes  me — and  we  must  part.  It  is  so  hard," 
I  sobbed,  "  for  I  do  love  you." 

"Tell  me  what  it  is.     It  must  be  something 
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Yery  great,  if  I  cannot  forgive  you.  Tell  me  I" 
he  said,  entreaiingly. 

I  sammoned  up  mj  courage  with  desperation, 
put  my  trembling  hands  before  my  face,  and  stam- 
mered out  the  dreadful  secret. 

"I— I  wear— a^-<r^/" 

There  1  It  was  all  over  with.  My  heart 
stopped  throbbing.  I  dropped  my  hands,  and 
waited  to  hear  my  sentence.  My  cup  of  misery 
was  full.  In  a  moment  it  overflowed.  There 
was  a  sudden  flutter  of  wings,  and  the  friendly 
parrot  perched  on  my  shoulder,  peered  into  my 
face  with  his  elfish  eyes,  and  began  his  coaxing. 
"Pretty,  pretty  Kitty  I"  I  took  no  notice  of 
him,  could  not  moTe,  and,  irritated  at  this  un- 
wonted lack  of  attention,  he  brushed  his  head 
agftinst  my  cheek,  beat  his  wings,  and,  I  know 
not  how  it  was — Fate,  I  suppose — his  feet  caught 
in  the  curls,  and  he  gave  a  sudden  angry  pull. 
I  felt  as  if  an  avalanche  was  falling  over  me,  and 
there  lay  my  wig,  in  shining  waves  of  gol^*  upon 
the  floor  I 

I  had  been  wretched  before,  and  now  I  was 
ridiculous;  ridiculous  before  the  man  I  loved. 
Was  it  not  hard  ?  I  stood  before  him,  a  piteous- 
faced  creature,  with  nothing  on  my  head  but  the 
soft  brown  down  with  which  Nature  was  fast 
coTering  it. 

**  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, gravely.  Yes,  gravely.  Let  it  redound  to 
the  credit  of  his  sex  forerermore,  that  he  did  not 
even  smile.  "  The  day  before  I  left  New  York, 
I  went  into  a  hair-dressers  in  Broadway,  with  an 
old  friend.  The  store  has  two  departments ;  one 
for  ladies,  the  other  for  gentlemen.  I  went  into 
the  little  room  at  the  end,  and  stood  there,  my  back 
toward  the  counter,  with  a  large  mirror  just  in 
front  of  me.  The  door  between  the  two  depart- 
ments accidentally  swung  open,  and  I  saw,  re- 
flected in  the  mirror,  a  pretty  young  girl  trying 
on  a  blonde  wig.  She  put  her  head  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  like  a  bird  looking  at 
itself  in  the  water.  She  was  so  bright  and  fresh, 
and  admired  herself  with  so  much  naiveti;  she 


showed  such  an  innocent,  unaffected  enjoyment 
in  making  herself  so  beautiful,  such  roguish  plea- 
sure in  the  little  comedy  she  was  going  to  play, 
that  I  could  not  help  enjoying  it  all  with  her. 
I  thought  her  altogether  charming,  and  when 
she  went  away,  felt  that  a  bit  of  sunlight  was 
gone. 

"  I  could  not  forget  the  sweet  young  face,  and 
kept  wishing  to  see  it  again,  and  wondering, 
sadly,  if  this  would  be  but  the  first  lesson  in 
deceit.  You  may  imagine  my  pleasure  when, 
that  first  day,  on  the  steamer,  I  was  introdhced  to 
you,  and  saw  my  vision  again.  I  grew  more  and 
more  interested  when  I  saw  that  your  nature  was 
so  innately  true ;  that  your  beautiful  locks  gave 
you  nothing  but  trouble.  I  used  to  watch  you 
with  thankfulness,  as  you  crimsoned  under  the 
compliments  showered  on  you.  I  made  several 
allusions  myself,  just  to  be  sure  that  deceit  was 
foreign  to  your  nature.  Forgive  me,  darling. 
They  were  cruel.  I  know  they  hurt  you  keenly." 
And  he  put  his  strong  arm  around  me.  "You 
were  very  charming,  even  in  that,"  said  he,  now 
smiling  brightly  at  the  golden  locks  lying  at  my 
feet ;  "  but  I  never  wanted  a  blonde-haired  wife. 
I'm  blonde  enough  myself,  and  I  am  glad  this  Is 
just  a  temporary  mask,  put  on  for  your  own  little 
comedy.  My  ideal  has  brown  eyes  and  brown 
hair,  just  like  yours.  And  now  must  we  part, 
or  is  this  my  little  wife  ?" 

I  laid  my  head  on  the  Captain's  shoulder,  and, 
with  a  happy,  happy  heart,  at  this  strange  end- 
ing of  all  my  troubles,  vowed  that  I  would  never 
weave  the  "tangled  web"  of  deceit  again. 

I  thought  I  would  destroy  my  tempting  snare, 
but  the  Captain  said  "  No ;"  for  ho  never  should 
have  half  known  the  innat-e  truthfulness  of  his 
little  brown-haired  wife,  had  he  never  seen  her 
masquerading  under  it.  I  think  it  will  have  to 
descend,  as  an  heir-loom,  with  the  other  jewels, 
to  a  certain  little  two-year-old,  upon  whose  head 
NatuVe  has  spread  such  sunny  gleams,  that  she 
will  never  be  tempted  to  try  the  effect  of  a  pretty 
Blond£  Wio. 
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1 8XKO  my  Bong  to  such  a  tlmA; 

What  If  wo  do  not  nnderataxid, 
If  it  ifl  but  a  slinplo  riijme, 

Or  If  it  proTe  a  palaco  grand  f 

So  mnch,  we  say,  fn  giren  to  prida, 
60  mnch  to  hope,  or  this  to  pain ; 

Our  worldly  knowledge  is  full  wide. 
But  who  can  make  its  wisdom  plain  7 


I  lire  my  life,  I  bear  my  lot, 

Glre  smiles  or  tears,  the  common  shazv, 
I  die,  and  then  I  am  forgot. 

But  'tis  the  end  of  worldly  care. 

It  Is  the  tale  repeated  o'er ; 

■^Tiat  if  a  blessing  or  a  carso? 
Hu«h  to  oursclTos,  but  little  more. 

What  weighs  it  in  the  universe  ? 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Mas.  NoBaEYs  laid  down  the  letter.  "  Girls," 
8he  said,  and  then  she  stopped,  looking  thought^ 
fully  at  her  married  daughter,  Alice,  who  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  a  strong  smell  of  ether  about 
her,  and  her  handkerchief  laid  on  her  forehead. 
Alice  generally  carried  a  pervading  sense  of 
ether  and  handkerchief  with  her,  and  people 
usually  stopped,  as  her  mother  did,  to  consider 
how  their  words  would  aflfect  her.  ••  Girls,  your 
uncle,  Joseph  Knox,  is  dead.'* 

There  was  a  pause  of  decent  solemnity,  but  as 
even  the  widow  herself  had  never  seen  the  old 
man,  there  could  be  no  grief  in  the  case. 

••  I'm  sure,"  sighed  Alice,  shifting  the  hand- 
kerchief to  the  other  temple,  "  I  don't  know 
what  difference  it  can  make  to  us !  Somebody 
else  will  collect  your  poor  pittance  of  rent,  and 
send  it  to  you,  mamma,  and  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  accompany  it  with  such  cross-grained 
letters.  I  don't  know  why  my  father  ever  chose 
so  ill-conditioned  a  person  for  trustee. 

♦*  Hush-h,  Alice  I  *  De  mortuit*  you  know," 
afraid  to  trust  her  Latinity  farther.  "  The  letter 
is  from  bis  cousin,  John  Knox.  He  says  the 
death  was  very  sudden ;  in  the  night."  Another 
pause,  during  which  Alice  took  a  couple  of 
quinine  pills  out  of  a  box.     "  His  will " 

Alice  turned  sharply,  the  pills  half-way  to  her 
mouth.  Mary  looked  up,  scissors  in  hand.  Even 
Josey  stopped  trotting  Alice's  baby  on  her  knee, 
and  listened. 

*'  <  His  will,'  John  says,  we  have  all  heard  in 
substance  before.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bulk  of  his  property  will  go  to  endow  an  Art 
Gallery  in  his  native  town." 

"  The  creature,  I  hear,  did  not  know  one  pic- 
ture from  another."  said  Alice,  snappishly. 
"  Mamma,  quinine  is  not  half  so  effective  with 
my  neuralgia  as  it  was.  It  does  not  touch  the 
seat  of  the  complaint.  Everything  fbils  me," 
the  tears  beginning  to  dribble  over  her  pink, 
round  cheeks.  "The  price  of  one  picture  in 
that  Art  Gallery  would  give  Geoi^e  and  me  a 
start ;  and  now  I  see  nothing  before  us  but  the 
almshouse." 

'*  Ah — h  I"     Josey' s  starts  and  growls  were 
very  like  those   of  an  ill-bred  boy.     *'To  hear 
an  able-bodied  man  and  woman  talk  of  the  alms- 
housa— it  is  disgraceful !" 
824 


Alice  only  wept  more  proftwely  in  the  blam: 
silence  which  followed.  Mrs.  Norreya  hastened 
to  interpose. 

**  There  are  some  trifling  legacies,  John  thinks, 
but  cannot  be  certain  until  the  will  is  read.  '  I 
fear,*  he  says,  *  my  dear  Mrs.  Norreys,  that  your 
family  will  share  my  fote,  and  be  left  quite  out 
in  the  cold.* " 

**  He  might,  at  lea^t,  wait  until  the  poor  old 
man  was  under  the  sod,  before  he  speculates 
on  his  share  of  the  booty,**  Josey  broke  forth 
again. 

Her  mother  made  no  answer.  The  gentle 
lady's  conscience  smote  her  sharply,  for  had  she 
not  been  speculating  in  just  suchwise  ever  since 
she  opened  the  letter  7 

"  Yes,**  said  Alice,  rising,  "  I  think  the  letter 
is  in  very  bad  taste,  indeed.  Why  should  that 
fellow  expect  anything?  Well,  I  must  go  home," 
sighing  again.  "  George  will  be  so  despondent, 
when  he  hears  the  news.  He  always  said,  the 
deeper  we  got  in  debt,  '  Never  mind,  your  uncle, 
Joseph  Knox  will  out  up  well,  that  will  set  us 
straight  again.*  But  I  always  told  him  Josephine 
was  the  only  one  of  us  that  stood  u  chance  there, 
being  named  for  the  old  man.*' 

Josey's dark  face  flushed  angrily.  "Absurd  I** 
she  muttered. 

"  You  should  be  more  respectful  to  your  elder 
sister,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Norreys,  in  a  fright^ 
ened  quaver. 

"  And  married  sister,  too,"  said  Alice,  draw- 
ing herself  erect.  "  I  think,  as  Mrs.  Webb,  at 
least,  I  deserve  some  respect.  I'll  just  go  to  the 
pantry,  mamma,  and  help  myself  to  some  bread. 
I  felt  too  weak  to  bake  to- nay." 

"Certainly,  my  dear.**  But  Mrs.  Norreys  cast 
a  distaiayed  glance  at  her  other  daughters.  It 
was  Saturday  night,  and  they  hatl  just  finished 
the  baking  for  the  next  week.  Josey's  arms 
ached  still  with  kneading,  end  her  face  was 
burned  red  over  the  oven. 

"  Alice  never  leaves  even  half  a  loaf,'*  she 
said,  with  a  laugh,  as  that  little  lady  swept  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Poor  Ally  !'*  sighed  Mrs.  Norreys. 
How  many  domestic  storms  that  "  Poor  Ally" 
had  calmed !     Alice  had  always  been  the  beauty 
and  invalid  of  the  Norreys  girls. 

"  We  can  set  rolls  to-night,**  Mary  remarked. 
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soothingly,  m  Alioo  dopaited,  bread-baaket  on  : 
her  arm. 

"Oh,  I  don*t  begrudge  mj  own  sister  the 
bread/'  eried  Josej.  "But  I  do  think  George 
Webb  ought  to  be  able  to  support  himself,  if  not 
his  family,  and  not  live,  like  a  pauper,  on  .mamma. 
I  told  you  that  Alice  was  marrying  a  mustache 
and  padded  ooaL" 
"Joseyl" 
«  Yes,  I  know.     Vm  sorry  to  be  so  wieked. 

But  I  wish .  If  we  lived  in  a  great  city  now, 

with  an  account  in  bank !  Bread  and  suppers 
already  cooked,  sent  in  of  the  finest  and  beet, 
and  dresses  of  erery  kind  and  color,  and  con- 
certs, and  pictures,  and  the  opera !  All  to  be  had 
for  the  signing  of  a  check,  just  like  the  waving 
of  a  wand !  No  roasting  oyer  ovens  then,  or 
serimping  and  saving  every  scrap,  and  turning 
shabby  old  skirts  upside  down,  to  save  a  penny  I  ; 
Oh,  dear !  If  old  Joseph  Knox  had  only  made  me 
an  heiress  1" 

<' There  is  Dan  Berkeley  coming  in  the  gate," 
said  Mary,  glancing  up  from  her  seam. 

Mrs.  Norreys  rose  in  quite  a  flutter  of  plea- 
sure. Tears  ago  she  had  chosen  the  youngest 
boy  of  the  Berkeleys,  as  her  pet;  and  now,  that  he 
was  a  steady,  grave  young  man,  and  the  fkmiliar 
house-firiend,  as  the  Qermans  have  it,  of  the 
family,  it  was  Mrs.  Norreys  still  to  whom  his  at- 
tention and  all  of  his  confidence  was  given. 
Very  few  days  passed  without  a  visit  from  Dan. 
Mrs.  Norreys  called  Josephine  out  into  the 
hall,  where  she  had  gone  to  meet  him.  "  Dan 
was  out  shooting,  this  morning,  and  has  brought 
us  these,"  holding  out  a  bunch  of  partridges, 
•*  and  I've  asked  him  to  stay  to  supper." 

Josey  took  them,  smiling  and  nodding.  Any- 
thing which  Dan  Berkeley's  hands  had  touched 
was  somehow  glorified,  and  set  apart  fh>m  com- 
mon things  by  the  touch,  even  if  it  were  a  dead 
bird.  Not  that  Dan  hod  taken  any  pains  to  make 
the  hot-headed  little  girl  his  friend ;  he  was  her 
mother's  companion,  and  seldom  noticed  her, 
even  by  an  occasional  grave,  quiet  scrutiny,  in 
which  she  always  felt  there  was  an  unspoken 
rebuke. 

The  Norreys  kept  no  servant.  In  the  absolute 
code  of  gentility,  which  was  enforced  in  Hoods- 
ville,  this  inexorable  fact  had  lowered  them  in 
caste  irretrievably.  Our  present  concern  with 
it  is  only  to  state  that  Josey,  pinning  on  a  check 
apron,  broiled  the  birds  deliciously  for  supper, 
made  muffins,  (as  there  was  no  bread,)  and  when 
all  was  ready,  and  the  steaming  coffee  sent  its 
first  oderous  whiff  '*  on  the  boil"  through  the  little 
kitchen,  birds  and  muffins  were  placed  on  the 
table,  the  lamp  turned  up,  and  the  check  apron 


exchanged  for  a  beruffled  white  one,  in  which 
poor,  stupid  Dan  imagined  the  cooking  had 
been  done  in  some  magical,  white,  fairy-like  way. 
Mrs.  Norreys  was  delighted  to  see  Dnn's  liearty 
appetite.  <<  I  know,"  she  said,  enthusiast icullj, 
when  he  was  gone,  **  that  although  he  supports 
the  whole  family.,  there  is  never  enough  for  the 
boy  to  eat  at  home.  The  General  must  have  h'm 
prime  cuts,  and  Madam  Berkeley  her  chocolate 
creams  and  syllabubs.  They  cost  more  than  poor 
Dan  can  bring  into  the  house.  Yet  there  never 
was  a  man  who  less  deserved  to  suffer,  or  to  lack 
any  good  thing  in  this  world.  I  consider  him 
unquestionably  the  most  steady-going,  sensible, 

prudent ,"  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Norreys  always  grew  eager,  and  even 
garrulous,  when  praising  her  favorite.  Mary, 
who  carried  on  all  outside  dealings  for  the  fnmily 
in  market  or  the  grocery,  consulted  Dan  as  chief 
authority,  when  any  difficulty  arose.  It  was 
only  Josey,  who  held  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
square,  solid,  black-bearded  young  man  who  sat 
opposite  to  her  now,  looking  down  on  her  from 
such  heights  of  wisdom  and  reserve,  that  she 
was  guiltily  conscious  of  her  own  youth,  and 
foolishness,  and  propensity  to  giggle.  11  er  very 
elbows  fell  out  of  place  before  him ;  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  bock  again,  in  the  most 
imbecile,  unmeaning  way,  while  he  took  no  more 
notice  of  her  than  if  she  had  been  a  tame  kitten. 
Josey,  before  the  supper  was  over,  began  to  feel 
the  angry  tear6  rushing  to  her  eyes.  She  was 
no  child,  to  be  thus  set  aside,  and  neglected ! 
She  was  nearer  Dan  Berkeley's  age  than  her 
mother  or  Mary.  He  could  be  gay  and  gallant 
with  other  girls ;  she  had  seen  him  with  Netty 
Preston  on  the  street  only  to-day,  laughing,  com- 
plimenting her,  no  doubt.  He  might  at  least  be 
ciril  to  her  for  her  mother's  sake. 

Before  they  rose  from  the  table,  however,  Jo- 
sey* %  grief  was  suddenly  changed  into  joy.  A 
note  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Norrey's,  which  she 
read  once  or  twice,  folding  it  up  slowly  when 
she  had  done. 

"  It  is  from  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Colonel  Pra- 
lier;  we  were  girls  at  school  together.  Dan, 
she  intends  to  give  a  dinner  to  Ju<lge  Reynolds 
and  the  grand  jury  next  week.  An  evening  party, 
in  fact  to  hold  open  house,  and  she  says,  •  wishes 
two  or  three  of  the  young  girls  in  town  to  go  out 
to  the  Grange  and  assist  her  in  receiving  her 
guests.'  That  is,  in  fact,  she  wishes  to  chaperone 
them,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Lotty  Prazier  was  always  a  kind  creature !  She 
asks  me  to  allow  Josephine  to  be  one  of  them." 
Josey  drew  a  long  breath  of  amazoment  and 
rapture.     The  Grange  was  the  Arcadia  of  the 
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village,  an  inyiUtion  to  wbach  brought  the  guest 
withia  the  charmed  circle  of  the  anHtocracy. 
Now  poor  Josey  had  beeo,  as  we  have  seen,  ta- 
booed by  the  fashionable  circle  of  Hoodsville. 
She  was  only  bidden  to  the  very  large  parties 
where  "one  has  to  ask  everybody,"  as  th<J  young 
queens  of  society  declared ;  parties  where  the 
chamber^carpets  were  lifted,  and  the  table  set 
up  stairs,  and  the  black  barber,  Joe,  in  a  white 
apron,  was  hired  to  open  the  hall-door,  and  lame 
Sam,  the  fiddler,  brought  two  assistants.  But 
to  the  select  "accidentals"  and  pic-nics,  where 
the  girls  and  lads  of  her  own  age  met,  en  petit 
eomii^f  and  carried  on  so  many  delicious  friend- 
ships and  flirtations,  and  whispered  profound 
secrets,  Josey  was  never  admitted. 

Now,  to  spend  a  whole  week  with  Mrs.  Fra- 
iler, to  be  one  of  the  family,  to  receive  the  Judge, 
and  that  bevy  of  exquisite,  high-bred  creatures 
who  journeyed  about  with  him  as  a  grand  jury, 
Josey  felt  that  she  was  the  beggar-girl  upon 
whom  King  Cophetua  had  suddenly  put  the 
royal  cro  wn. 

She  was  wakened  out  of  her  delight  by  Dan's 
portentous  silence,  Mrs.  Norreys  appealed  to 
him. 

'•  Had  you  heard  of  all  these  gayeties?" 

"  Yes.     I  was  invited  to  the  dinner  an^  ball." 

"  You  will  go,  of  course  ?  The  Grange  is  like 
a  bit  of  fairy-land,  and  Lottie  Frazier  the  most 
loveable  hostess.  She  would  make  a  home  out 
of  a  cabin.  Josephine  has  noven  been  there.  It 
will  all  be  new,  and  a  surprise  to  her." 

"  You  intend  to  allow  her  to  go  then?"  said 
Dan,  hastily. 

"I — I  think  so.  You  know  no  objections?" 
said  Mrs.  Norreys,  with  her  usual  timid  flurry, 
when  opposed. 

Josey  turned  on  him  half-fiercely,  to  find  him 
looking  at  her,  "  like  Rhadamanthus  himself," 
as  she  told  Mary,  afterward. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  much  pleasure  a  young 
lady  would  find  there,"  he  said,  grufliy.  "  I 
certainly  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  to  din- 
ner. The  grand  jury  are  a  gang  of  hard-drink- 
ing, gambling  young  follows,  and  it  is  disgusting 
to  me  to  see  the  welcome  they  receive  from  wo- 
men in  every  town,  simply  because  they  belong 
to  the  best  families  in  the  state,  and  are  consi- 
dered good  partis.'' 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  do  not  judge  so  harshly!" 
cried  Mrs.  Norreys. 

"  You  have  never  seen,  as  I  have,  the  young 
ladies  singing,  and  dancing,  a^d  dressing  for 
them,  as  slaves  would  before  a  merchant  who 
came  to  buy.  It  is  disgraceful."  Dan  pushed 
back  his  chair,  hotly. 


"  I  think  it  is  disgraceful  to  hear  any  man 
libel  women  in  that  manner,  who  cannot  defend 
themselves,"  cried  Joaey ;  and  she  added, 

"And  I  shall  certainly  go,  mamma-,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  and  dress  and  dance  with  the 
other  girls."  Her  eyes  met  Dan's  at  the  mo- 
ment. Was  he  laughing  at  her  ?  Why  should 
this  Rhadamanthus  sit  breathless,  waiting  for  her 
to  speak  ?  She  took  fresh  coun^e.  "  And,  as 
for  the  grand  jury,  I've  seen  them  driving  into 
town,  and  they  seemed  to  me  most  refined." 

"They  are  admirdbU  Cricht<m9,  no  doubt,  in 

the  eyes  of  women."     Dan  rose,  and  took  up 

his  hat.    "  I  shall  assuredly  not  visit  the  Orange 

\  ne^t  week,  Mrs.  Norreys.     No,  I  cannot  stay 

longer,  now.     Thanks,"  and  he  was  gone. 

"  Disagreeable,  priggish  creature !"  cried  Josey. 

"I  do  not  understand  Daniel,  to-night,"  her 
mother  said,  mildly  shaking  her  head.  "If  he 
valued  some  one  young  woman  more,  he  would 
be  less  harsh  in  his  judgment  of  them  all." 

"  He  values  only  himself  I  To  begrudge  me 
this  little  bit  of  pleasure,  when  I  have  so  little  I 
But  I  may  really  go,  mamma?" 

"Wbat,'^  said  Maxy,  rising,  to  give  effect  to 
her  words,  "  what  has  she  to  wear?" 

There  was  a  dreadful  silence.  "  What,  in- 
;  deed?"  said  Mrs.  Norreys  at  last,  in  accents  of 
despair. 

But  Josey  only  groaned. 


CHAPTER   II. 

I  AM  conscious,  here,  of  the  meagre  paucity 
of  my  materials.  Here  was  a  whole  village  full 
of  people,  hero  and  heroines,  in  the  foreground, 
who  were  rejoiced,  and  enraged,  and  driven  to 
despair,  by  the  want  of  a  new  gown,  or  an  in- 
vitation to  a  dinner,  while  their  admission  into 
the  society  of  the  crime  de  la  crinUf  consisting  of 
the  doctors,  'squires,  and  two  shopkeepers'  fami- 
lies, or  their  inability  to  keep  a  maid-of-all-work, 
moulded  their  lives  into  happiness  or  wretched- 
ness. Other  histories  record  murders,  and  big^ 
mies,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  master  passions  in 
the  human  heart,  and  thus  give,  no  doubt,  accu- 
rate pictures  of  human  life,  in  its  ordinary  as- 
pect.    Ours  is  less  ambitious. 

Our  poor  Josey  had  a  brown  merino,  for  winter, 
and  a  white  muslin,  for  summer,  the  remainder 
were  calicoes.  The  muslin  had  been  "done up" 
innumerable  times,  and  how  could  one  wear  a 
merino  in  July  ?  Young  women  in  other  plaoes, 
as  we  find  from  these  aforesaid  histories,  are  as 
sentimental  leopards,  preying  upon  men  as  the 
natural  sustenance  of  their  emotions,  or  as  the 
timid  do  who  hide  in  the  covert.    But  Josey 
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pftnted  to  go  out  and  meet  these  Philiatinefl  of 
the  grand  jury.  She  had  never  had  even  a  boy- 
lover,  never  had  been  complimented,  or  flirted 
with.  She  had  no  thought  of  love  or  marriage. 
But  to  be  gazed  upon  just  once  with  that  pas- 
sionate, lingering  regard  which  the  young  men 
in  the  choir  bestowed  on  Netty  Preston  I  To  hear 
one  wliisper  of  those  delicious  nothings  which 
other  girls  listened  to  daily  1  If  they  came  from 
these  dangerous,  vicious  jurymen,  the  peril  made 
it  more  enrapturing.  But  who  was  going  to  be- 
stow passionate  glanoes  on  a  merino,  or  washed 
Swiss-mull  T 

In  all  such  recorded  cases,  there  is  a  trunk- 
ttiR  of  marvelous  brocades  and  old  point  lace, 
that  comes  miraculously  to  light  in  the  garret, 
and  insures  certain  triumphs  to  the  beautiful 
wearer.  But  there  were  nerer  any  such  denoue- 
ments in  Hoodville. 

Josey  packed  her  muslin  and  calico  wrappers, 
and  wore  her  merino,  and  set  off  ignobly,  to 
Mrs.  Frazier's.  That  lady  regarded  her  scanty 
wardrobe  with  concealed  dismay,  and  thought  of 
giving  her  one  of  her  own  pretty  silks.  "  But 
the  Norreys  are  proud,  and  that  inquisitiye  Pres- 
ton fpil  knows  eyery  gown  I  own,"  she  said,  and 
that^  ended  the  matter. 

Netty  Preston  and  the  two  Benkards  were 
there,  bringing  trunks  fUll  of  finery.  The  first 
day  Colonel  Frazier  'drove  them  about  the  fiirm, 
and  they  romped  with  the  children  in  the  even- 
ing. The  next  morning  Judge  Reynolds  and  his 
suite  of  dashing  young  men  came  out  to  call. 
Netty  and  the  other  girls  were  in  fdll  dress,  and 
high  spirits.  Josey  disappeared  into  the  garden 
Now  even  the  Prestons  and  Benkards*  of  the 
world  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted.  If 
Josey  had  brought  a  rival  trunk  of  purple  and 
fine  linea  to  match  their  own,  they  would  have 
snubbed,  yea,  trampled  her  under  foot.  As  it 
was,  they  rapped  at  her  door  while  she  was  pre- 
paring for  the  grand  dinner,  and  Netty  insisted 
on  "doing  her  hair,'*  and  Fanny  Bcnkard  cut 
the  brown  merino  square  in  the  neck,  "  to  show 
your  pretty  throat,"  and  by  some  magic  snips 
and  pins  made  the  sleeves  open,  and  low  quilled 
in  some  soft,  white  frill,  and  put  a  crimson  gera- 
nium in  Josey' s  hair  and  breast.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  greatly  improve  Josey*  s  looks  in  the  mat- 
ter of  hair  or  merino,  but  they  certainly  softened 
the  smile  on  her  face,  and  brightened  her  eyes 
before  they  left  her. 

Mrs.  Frazier  found  time  to  run  in  and  pat  her 
on  the  shoulder,  and  kiss  her  between  her  frantic 
rushes  to  the  kitchen,  and  pantry,  and  dressing- 
room. 

"You're  looking  very  nicely,   my  dear  I     I 


ought  to  have  looked  after  you  sooner,  but  I  have 
the  meats  on  my  mind  now.  The  dessert  is  quite 
safe,  the  creams  turned  out  beau — tifuUy.  I' re 
just  been  drilling  Billy,  the  cow-boy,  for  the  lost 
time.  He  is  to  help  wait,  you  know.  Do  pin 
this  scarf,  dear.  There  comes  another  oarriago 
up  the  drive,  and  I  am  not  half  ready.  Who's 
that  on  foot?  Young  Berkeley — I  think." 
**  He  said  he  would  not  come,"  ventured  Josey. 
**  Nonsense  I  You  might  as  soon  keep  flies 
from  honey,  as  Dan  Berkeley  away  from  any 
house  that  holds  Netty  Preston.  Put  a  hair-pin 
in  my  cap,  that's  a  good  girl." 

"  Is  he ?     I  did  not  know " 

*'  In  love  with  her  7  I  did  not  say  that.  But 
the  Prestons  are  a  wealthy  family,  and  Netty 
will  have  a  little  sum  cf  her  own,  and — that  poor 
Dan!  How  he  has  drudged  to  keep  up  that 
father  and  mother  of  his  with  their  rusty,  old 
gentility  I  He  has  literally  borne  the  yoke  in 
his  youth,  and  bids  fair  to  carry  it  unt  il  middle  age. 
Nobody  could  blame  him  if  he  tried  to  lighten 
it  with  a  little  money,  and  a  lovely  wife,  to 
boot." 

**  She  is  lovely,"  said  Josey. 
"  Well,  come  down,  my  dear.     You  can  wait 
!  in  the  dining-room,  until  I  take  a  peep  at  my 
I  sugar-rock.     I  spun   it  myself,   every  thread  I 
And  then  I'll  take  you  into  the  drawing-room." 

For  some  reason,  Josey  was  hardly  conscious 
of  what  passed  around  her,  until  she  found  her- 
self seated  between  two  of  the  renowned  jury- 
men. She  was  so  dull  and  homely  a  companion 
that,  after  a  few  polite  speeches,  they  left  her 
unnoticed,  to  watch  Netty  Preston  and  Dan  at 
her  leisure.  No  sober,  grim  rebuke  in  his  face, 
now  I  He  could  laugh,  and  fling  back  jest  for 
jest,  with  the  saucy  little  beauty.  What  did  it 
matter  to  Josey,  she  asked  herself,  again  and 
again  ?  He  never  had  treated  her  but  otherwise 
than  as  a  child  unworthy  of  notice. 

And  yet^ 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  girls  disap- 
peared to  put  on  their  pretty,  gaudy  robes  for 
the  ball.  Josey  also  went  to  her  room.  The 
sky  was  clouding  over ;  a  few  heavy  drops  fell. 
Josey  had  a  maddening  sense  of  stifling,  of  a 
dead  weight  in  her  chest.  She  had  been  so 
healthy  and  happy  a  girl  that  she  was  frightened 
at  herself.  What  strange  pain  of  soul  was  this 
coming  to  her  ?  This  intolerable  sense  of  lone- 
liness? Were  not  her  mother,  Mary,  waiting 
for  her?  She  could  not  go  down  to  the  ball- 
room. She  put  on  her  water- proof,  and  stole 
down  the  back  stairs  to  the  outor-«1oor.  passed  the 
crowd  of  carriages  with  their  trampling  horses, 
out  into  the  rain.    She  caught  sight  of  Netty 
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Preston  in  a  lower  window,  like  a  vision  of  airy 
loTelinoss.     Dan  Berkeley  was  beside  her. 

There  was  a  little  arbor,  into  which  Josey  ran. 
The  roof  kept  her  from  being  wet ;  bat  there 
was  a  certain  comfort  in  the  sense  of  her  out- 
cast [condition.  Siie  was  out  in  the  night  and 
cold  alone,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
crouched  on  a  bench,  crying  comfortably.  From 
the  house  came  the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 

An  hour  passed.  Suddenly  there  was  a  heavy 
step  on  the  tan-bark  path,  a  dark  figure  came  in. 
Truth  compels  the  statement  that  this  figure  was 
unromantically  sheltered  by  an  umbrella. 

«« Josephine  I" 

ti  jg — is  it  you,  Mr.  Berkeley?" 

"  It  is  I— Dan.  Josey  ?  What  is  it  ?"  taking 
her  by  the  wrists.     "  Poor,  little  thing !" 

It  seemed  to  Josey  that  the  hands  that  held 
hers,  trembled  like  her  own. 

"  Oh  I  it's  nothing.  I  was  home-sick.  I  be- 
lieve I  had — had  no  dress,  and  so  I  was  misera- 
blc,  like  a  baby."  She  stood. up,  trying  to  gain 
the  door. 

**  Stay.  Sit  down  beside  me.  I  must  speak  to 
you,  Josey.     I  can  bear  this  no  longer." 

"  What  have  you  to  bear?  You  are  a  man. 
You  have  all  you  wish." 

"  I  have  not — you.  Is  it  possible  yoa  have 
not  known  that  I  have  loved  you  always  ?  Bid 
you  not  understand  that  I  would  have  kept  you 
out  of  the  sight  of  any  other  man  ?  Yet  I  could 
not  ask  you  to  marry  me.  I  ought  not  to  ask  it 
now.  I  have  others  to  work  for. .  I  live  like  a 
pauper,  and  my  wife  must  do  the  same." 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  mind  how  you  lived  a  bit, 
if,"  with  a  happy  little  laugh,  "if  you  really 
would  want  me  to  marry  you." 

"  God  knows  I  want  it." 

"  Don't  look  so  haggard,  or  anxious  then.  I 
thought — they  told  me — it  was  Netty  Preston," 

**  Nonsense  I  I  won't  have  such  foolish  flin- 
oies  worrying  my — ^my  little  wife."  And  Josey 
felt  herself  held  tight  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
on  her  warm,  red  lips.  "  Now,  you  must  go  to 
your  room,  my  darling." 


CHAPTER   III. 

Thb  next  morning  Miss  Josey  Norreys'  mise- 
rable cold  was  the  subject  of  pity  fh)m  the  whole 
party  at  breakfast  "  So  unfortunate,  that  you 
could  not  even  come  down  for  a  few  moments  to 
look  at  the  dancers  1"  said  Mrs.  Frazier.  Where- 
upon Josey  blushed,  like  a  damask  rose,  but 
made  no  answer. 

Luckily,  Mr.  Dan  Berkeley  oame  out,  after 
breakfast-time,  with  a  buggy,  and  was  polite 
enough  to  offer  to  drive  Miss  Norreys  home. 


He  was  graver  than  Josey  thought  fitting,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  but  she  eould  have  no 
doubt  of  his  love  for  hor. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  how  we  shall  manage  to 
live  !"  she  cried,  triumphantly. 

"  Yes.  If  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  I  shonld 
have  told  you  my  secret  long  ago." 

"  It  will  come  right,"  she  said,  **  1  know  it 
will  come  right." 

When  they  reached  the  house,  a  solemn  family 
council  was  waiting  for  them. 

A  second  letter  had  been  received  tram  John 
Knox.  The  bulk  of  the  old  man's  property  had 
been  left  to  the  Art  6allex7,  hot  three  several 
legacies  were  set  aside  for  his  three  nieces,  llio 
first  consisted  of  certaia  shares,  yidding  a  com- 
fortable income  in  the  HoodviUe  bank ;  the  second 
a  house  and  lot  in  the  village ;  and  the  third  a 
half-doien  acres  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  Of  no  possible  value  whatever,"  sobbed  Alice, 
'<  as  all  that  falls  to  my  share  in  lif^  turns  out  to 
be.  Quite  onimproved,  and  marshy,  green,  oil/ 
pools  standing  over  it." 

«  Is  the  land  left  to  yon.  Ally  ?"  said  Josey, 
tenderly.    She  felt  her  heart  soften  and  warm  ta  , 
every  human  creature  to-day. 

**  It  will  ML  to  me,  of  coarse.  Yoa  are  to  have 
the  fijrst  choice,  Mary  the  second,  and  I  am  to 
put  up  with  what  is  left.  A  little  money  would 
have  been  such  a  help  to  Qeorge  and  me  I  Bui 
we  and  the  children  seem  to  be  destined  to  star- 
vation I  If  we  had  the  bank-stock,  we  could  go 
West.    The  luck  is  always  yours,  Josephine." 

Now,  by  all  precedent  in  the  ways  and  habits 
of  heroines,  there  should  have  been  a  mighty 
struggle  in  Josey*  s  mind.  She  ought  to  hare 
;  considered  that  the  money  would  enable  her  to 
go  dowered  to  her  lover.  She  ought  to  have 
weighed  her  great  love  against  pity  for  her  sister, 
before  taking  the  martyr's  part.  But  she  did 
not  take  five  minutes  to  decide.  Her  big,  affe^ 
tionate  eyes  grew  bright  with  tears  as  she  looked 
at  Alice. 

«  You  ought  not  to  think  I  could  be  so  selfish, 
I  Ally,  as  to  take  the  money  when  yoa  need  it. 
Even  if— even  if  I  should  marry,  we  are  young 
and  strong,  and  can  work.  No,  indeed,  I  will 
not  choose  first." 

Alice,  for  once,  sat  erect,  a  flush  coming  to 
her  cheek. 

"  You  will  give  up  your  chance.  But  I  don't 
see  that  helps  the  case  much.  Mary  still  has  a 
choice  before  me." 

Mary  took  off  her  thimble  deliberately,  and 
pushed  the  basket  aside.  **  Must  the  leUer  go  at 
once,  containing  our  decision,  mother  ?'*  she  said. 
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**  Yes,  my  dear." 

Mary  gave  a  solemn,  bitter  cough,  and  turned 
to  Alice. 

**  I  will  giTe  up  my  right  of  choice  to  you  on 
one  condition,"  she  said,  slowly.  "It  is  that 
George  Webb  takes  the  money  to  go  West,  and 
there  proTide  for  his  &mily." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Mary  1  We  11  promise  that, 
or  anything  you  choose." 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  take  the  house  and  lot  in 
the  Tillage,  mamma.  It  will  be  a  home  for  you  and 
Josey,  and  sh6  cannot  give  it  away,"  and  Mary 
picked  up  her  work,  and  threaded  her  needle. 

**  Then  the  acres  of  marsh  are  mine,"  cried 
Josey.  She  slid  along  the  sofa  to  her  mother's 
side,  and  said,  softly,  "  I'll  give  them  away  Teiy 
soon — to  Dan." 

**  My  darling  I"  Her  mother's  arms  were 
thrown  about  her,  and  the  two  foolish  creatures 
•obbed  and  laughed  together,  after  the  habit  of 


that  kind  of  women.  Mary  said  nothing,  but  a 
tear  or  two  dropped  upon  the  stockings. 

'*  Well,  upon  my  word  I"  said  Mrs.  Webb,  when 
utterance  came  to  her,  **  How  did  that  solemn 
prig  ever  find  words  to  propose  to  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Josey.  After  a  while, 
with  a  bewildered  look,  she  added,  "  Indeed, 
I  am  not  sure,  mamma,  whether  I  proposed  first, 
or  Dan.     But  it  was  all  the  same." 

Doubtless  the  experienced  reader  has  guessed, 
long  ago,  the  end  of  the  story.  How  the  Webbs 
went  West,  where  ague  and  hard  work  cured 
both  their  complaints  and  laziness ;  how  Mary 
married  a  well-to-do,  kindly  Methodist  minister; 
and  how  the  greasy  marsh,  in  a  year  or  two, 
when  the  secret  of  oil  was  discoTored,  became  a 
Teritable  mine  of  gold  to  its  owners,  out  of  which 
they,  and  Mrs.  Norreys,  and  the  ancient  Berke- 
leys  liyed  with  all  the  splendor,  and  none  of  the 
squabbles  of  Irish  kings. 
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I CAHX  to  teach  thla  ninl  aehool, 
My  heart  with  precept  all  aglow; 
Ah  I  did  I  dream  it  e*er  would  know 

Another  object,  mto  a  role. 

Except  the  ot;Ject8  that  I  taught, 
7o  better  mind,  and  Bonl,  and  heart ; 
Object!  of  tdence  nod  of  art, 

With  knowledge  and  with  goodneei  franght. 

I  did  not  dreMn  that  I  dioald  And 
A  pnpll  here^-ah,  well !— like  you ;      * 

With  looks  10  fweet,  and  eyes  bo  Una, 
With  tool  eo  pure,  and  heart  bo  kind. 

I  did  not  dream  that  I  ahoald  know 
A  pnpll  that  I  conld  not  teach ; 
One  that  my  preoept  would  not  reach. 

All  on  aooooni  of  lore'i  loft  flow. 


I*Ta  heaM  ft  nld,  and  it  if  true, 
That  when  you  try  to  teach  a  dore^ 
TouMl  fail ;  and  deeply  &11  in  Ioto. 

I  found  a  doTe  when  I  found  you. 

And  ie  my  finding  all  In  rain  ? 
While  I  to  teach  bo  hard  hare  Bought, 
And  found  that  I  hare  but  been  taught, 

li  there  no  way  your  lore  to  gain  ? 

Oan  yon  not  lora  a  lotlng  heart. 
Although  it  haa  no  wealth  to  brings— 

Though  *ti8  not  ruled  by  riches'  king? 
Must  it  possess  a  golden  art? 

Oh,  do  not  leare  this  Inoompletei, 
But  answer  it,  I  humbly  pray ; 
And  if  you  haTo  no  other  way, 

Joat  Bulls  on  me :  *<wiB  ^«  {(/'s'f  swsA ) 
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ToMTTS,  though  thy  prond  heart  rsbeli, 
And  thought  of  wrong  thy  bosom  swells ; 
Though  wronged  thou  art,  BtlU  thou  canst  Ute, 
And  freely,  gndonsly  forgire. 

FoTgiret  ProTa not  rebellious  Btilll 
Control  thy  anger,  curt)  thy  will. 
No  thought  of  rengeanee  should  there  be; 
ForgirenesB  should  be  fhll  and  fyee. 

ForgiTc,  forgive,  as  thou  wouldst  see 
Furgiyeness  meted  out  to  thea. 


Let  lere  and  mercy  haire  full  Bwsy, 
And  thou  wilt  nerer  me  the  day. 

We  often  err,  and  go  astray 
From  oat  the  narrow,  chosen  way ; 
And  we  hare  need  to  be  forgiren. 
While  struggling  on  our  way  to  HeaTen. 

And  if  we  then  would  mercy  ask. 
Why  should  it  be  to  us  a  task 
Hard  to  perform,  while  here  we  live 
Te  gladly,  cheerftilly  forgiTo. 


A    BIT    OF    OLD    LACE. 

BT    FBAMK    LBB   BBKEPIOT. 


TsET  met  first  in  a  sufficiently  romantic  fash- 
ion, though  the  incident  would  not  be  new 
enough  to  warrant  me  in  making  a  dramatic 
scene  of  it.  She  had  gone  out  in  a  sail-boat, 
with  little  Giovannino  to  manage  it,  because  old 
Nello  was  absent,  and  she  too  impatient  to  await 
his  return.  Gioyannino  was  afiraid  of  nothing, 
and  his  great  brown  eyes  shone  like  stars  at  the 
Joyous  idea  of  being  master,  for  once,  of  the 
barque,  quite  satisfied  that  the  Signorina  would 
keep  ber  word,  and  stand  between  him  and  any 
blame  from  his  grandfather. 

But  the  Signorina  and  little  Giovannino  were 
well  punished  for  their  naughtiness.  They  had 
got  away  out  opposite  the  rocky  uhores  of  Capri, 
when  a  sudden  wind  swept  up  Arom  the  open 
sea,  and  made  the  beautiful  Sorrento  Bay  so 
rough  that  the  skill  of  an  experienced  mariner 
was  necessary. 

Tlie  Signorina  and  Gioyannino  both  knew  the 
sail  must  be  shifted.  He  tried  to  do  it ;  she  let 
go  the  rudder,  and  went  to  his  aid.  A  fresh 
puff  of  the  blast  nearly  capsized  the  boat ;  an- 
other, and  it  was  going  over.  Just  then,  a  six- 
oared  barque  from  Capri,  which  they  had  been 
too  busy  to  notice,  succeeded  in  reaching  them, 
and  the  one  passenger  plunged  unhesitatingly 
into  the  sea,  and  caught  the  young  lady,  as  the 
capsizing  of  the  boat  sent  her  flying  into  the 
water.  The  sailors  dragged  them  both  into  the 
boat,  and  saved  little  Giovannino  themselves, 
though  without  liking  the  trouble  to  indulge  in 
a  ducking  on  his  account. 

The  lady  was  not  more  than  two  minutes  in 
the  water,  so  she  was  quite  herself  when  puHed 
into  the  boat.  She  neither  fainted  nor  screamed. 
Her  first  question  was  to  ask  if  Giovannino  was 
safe,  in  .voluble  Italian.  Once  certain  of  that, 
she  ordered  the  men  to  secure  the  sail-boat;  easy 
enough  to  do,  as  it  had  righted  itself,  after  cap- 
sizing its  burden. 

All  these  matters  having  been  well  attended 
to,  she  had  leisure  to  turn  toward  the  pei-son 
who  had  saved  her.  She  looked  to  the  other 
end  of  the  boat,  and,  instead  of  a  sailor,  as  she 
expected,  saw  a  figure,  dripping  wet,  but  look- 
ing more  like  a  sea-god,  in  modem  dress,  than  a 
common  Neapolitan  fisherman.  He  was  staring 
at  her  with  all  his  might  and  mai  n  It  only  needed 
one  glance  to  show  that  he  was  an  Englishman. 
830       ^ 


"I  thank  you  so  much!"  she  cried,  in  her 
native  tongue.  "  I  am  so  sorry  you  got  a  wet- 
ting.    But,  oh,  how  funny  we  both  do  look  I*' 

She  burst  out  laughing,  and  he  laughed,  too, 
though  a  good  deal  dazed  by  the  beautiful  vision 
seated  opposite  him.  She  had  lost  her  hat ;  her 
long  hair  was  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  pretty  gray  and  blue  costume  was  ruined  ; 
but  she  looked  more  beautiful  in  her  disorder 
than  most  women  could  have  managed  to  do  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Fortunately,  when  they  reached  the  shore 
she  found  her  shawl,  which  she  had  forgotten  to 
put  in  the  boat ;  so  she  draped  that  about  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  became  more  picturesque 
than  ever.  She  sent  Giovannino  home,  bade  him 
avoid  his  grandfather  till  she  had  appeased  the 
old  man,  paid  the  rowers  more  lavishly  than  she 
ought  to  have  done,  and  then  was  ready  to  re- 
member the  gentleman  who  stood  by  rather  hclp> 
less,  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  the  soft,  Southern 
tongue,  very  common  among  his  countrymen  of 
every  degree. 

*'  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  over  again;  but  brief 
as  the  words  were,  her  face  made  them,  eloquent. 

He  stammered  something  ;  knew  he  was  mak- 
ing an  idiot  of  himself,  and  stopped,  thereby 
proving  that  he  was  a  sensible  man. 

"  I  must  run  as  fast  as  I  can  up  the  cliffs,*' 
she  added,  "  that  will  keep  me  Irom  getting  cold." 

She  ran — she  did  it  well,  too — and  he  ran,  also. 
When  they  reached  the  top,  he  said, 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  far  to  go?" 

'*  Oh,  no  I  Just  yonder,  to  the  Tasso,"  she  an- 
swered, a  little  breathless,  after  her  exertions. 

"  I  am  stopping  there,  too/'  he  said. 

She  was  wringing  her  beautiful  hair  again, 
and  only  nodded,  as  a  sign  she  heard  him.  They 
hurried  on  together.  Fortunately,  among  the 
few  listeners  about  the  entrance,  the  lady  thought 
there  was  no  one  to  recognize  her.  She  got  to 
her  rooms,  and  he  to  his,  and  both  hoped  the 
adventure  would  remain  a  secret. 

That  evening  the  Signorina  and  her  mother 
were  out  on  the  cliffs  with  a  party  of  friends. 
She  saw  "  her  preserver"  again,  and  one  of  their 
party  knew  him.  Another  moment,  and  these 
two  young  people  were  made  acquainted,  accord- 
to  the  laws  of  civiliKi^tion.  Miss  Coventry  and 
Sir  Hugh  Douglas. 
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But,  alas  t  just  As  thdj  hftd  found  an  oppot^ 
tunity  to  congratulate  otae  another  that  tbielr  ad- 
venture was  unknown,  (1^  Hugh  was  mightily 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  there  being  a  secret  be- 
tween th^m,  for  he  was  already  mush  deeper  in 
love  than  he  had  been  in  the  water,)  up  rushed 
8ome  miscreant  of  a  mutual  acquaintance,  and 
blurted  out  the^  whole  story  before  et^rybody. 

Nina  Oorentiy  was  well  scolded  by  hle^  'i^other 
for  her  wicked  daring,  'and  .Sir  'Hitgh^  dUly 
thanked.  Then  the  mofheir,  and  the  rest  of  the 
women,  remembered  to  be  lightened,  and  gasp^ 
ed,  and  ejaculated,  as  if  T^ixia'hM'^MilP'bienl  in 
danger  of  drowning.  Then  they  'l9flKetf  lie^,  'aind 
everybody  shook  Sit  Hug&'j  fiand;'itid  aU  felt 
well  acquainted  at  ondft.  '  •■•    '  . 

Sir  Hugh  had'  billy  reached  Sorrento  t^e  Hight 
before,  and  Vheii  he  ^rHyed  had  Intended  to 
make  a  very  short  stay.  But,  the  eld'  prorerW, 
*'man  proposes,"  etc.,  proved  as  true  in  his 
case  as  in  most  others,  li  was  the  last  week  in 
April  when  he  came,  and  when  the  last  week  in 
May  arrived  he  was  there  still.  He  bad  beeh  in 
the  East  that  winter;  haU  come 'from  Malta  to 
Naples ;  and  was  anlioosly  Expected-  in  Londofn 
by  his  august  mother,  to  pass  the  Seasdb; '  But 
he  did  not  appear,  sending  letter^' ftilt  /)f  loVec 
and  excuses  instead.  AuguMa  ^clvor, '  a  dis- 
tant connection  of  Lady  Bdu^ai,  -w«s  the  first 
to  enlighten  the  mbth^'s  mind  as 'to  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  his  delay.  Somebody  wrotie  Miss 
MeTvbr  a  long  account  of  the  hai^-breidth  es- 
cape ffir'Hugh  had  run,  in  saving  the  lifb  of  the 
fiftmous  American  beatity^  Miss  Coventry." 

Lady  Douglas  had  a  slight  opinion  of  Ameri- 
cans. She  had  a  vagii«' idea  that  they  were  all 
rebels,  and  had  done  Something  which'  had  of- 
fended old  King  George,^  of  pleasant  inemoty. 
She  was  miserable  at  the  idea  df  Hugh's  '*  mak- 
ing a  fbol  of  himself  over  a  niushroom,"  and 
wrote  him  so.  He  wrote  back  that  she  need 
have  no  fear,  deliciatefy  hintefd  thai  the  fair  Au- 
gusta had  better  mind'  her  own  business,  and 
added  information  in  regard  to  the  young  Ame« 
rican's  titled  Bnglish  relatives,  which'  consoled 
the  old  Scotch  woman.  She  learned,  too,  from 
other  sources,  that  Miss  Coventry  was  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  of  the  day.  Now,  tho'Dotlg- 
lases  were  not  rich,  and  the  mother  had  always 
said  that  Hugh  must  many  money.  So  she  re- 
mained  quiescent  to*  Augusta  Mctvor*s  wrath  and 
trouble;  for  that  young  womaii  had  long  meant 
to  be  Sir  Hugh's  wife  hersejlf. 

It  was  July.  Mrs.  Oovwitry  had  been  ordered 
to  Schwalbach.  Lstdy  Douglas  was  not  well.  Fate 
and  the  physicians  ordered  her  also  to  Schwal- 
bach. Sir  Hngh  went  to  bring  her  over,  and,  to 
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her  unfeigned  delight,  to!d  her  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Coventry. 

Augusta  Meivor  had  learned^ the  fadt  befbre. 
In  Jnne  she  departed  for  the  Continent  with  a 
married  sister.  Sir  Hugh  was  obliged  to  remain 
some  weeks  in  England.  The  Coventirys  h»Tted 
Ibr  a' time  at  Basle,  bef^e  going  oH  to  the  Baths. 

One  lovely  June  evtnihg,  Niiia  Cbventrj'  was 
sitting  on  the  fiitnous  balcony  of  the  Th^  Kings, 
looking  down  across  the  Rhine,  and  dreamihg 
of  the  new  happine^  which  had  bri^^hlienM  her 
life  into  sueh'  gloflouA  ^tnft^tibn.  Suddenly  up 
Huttered  her 'faliith^r,  in  great  a^tation.  'She 
ha/d  been  out  to  walfc;liad  lost  h^r  wirf,  liad'been 
assaulted  by  a  dog,  and  had-no^dou'bts'he  shcuid 
have  been  eaten  at  two  mouthfiils  hid  not  a  young 
lady  heroically  driven  the  bihiie'away. 

**  Who  wtm  shcf?'*  Nina  aA'ed,  when  her  mo- 
ther had  grown  calm  agaih. 

•*  I  don't  know.  I  Was  sc'frightened,  I  forgot 
to  ask  her  name ;  but  sh«  Is  stopping  ib  the  house. 
I  Should  like  to' thank  her  aga,in." 

••  We  will  try  and  find  her,"  said  Nina. 

"  Oh,  there  she  is  now  I"  crf«d  Mrs.  Coventry. 

Nina  looked,  khd  'saw  moving  toward  them  an 
elegant,  graceful  younj^  lady  of  perhaps  four- 
'and-twcffty.'  Her  eye^were  a  trifle  too  keen; 
the  fiice  WCttld  hav'e  t66ked' a  little  hard,  had  not 
Its  brilliant  coloring  sofleii'ed  it.  It  was  an  odd, 
'  secretive,  obstihate  face  to  the  ft w  people  in  the 
'  wdirfd  who  could  read  character ;  Ibut  most  per- 
'  sons  considered  it  handsonke,  and  its  possessor  a 
charming  woman.  •        . 

Nina  rose,  and  went  to  Ineet'  her,  saying,  in 
her  pretty  way, 

'  I  thank  you  so  much  f  Mamma  teHs  me  you 
'  sav^  her  from  a  Teal  danger."     .        '     ' 

"  t  don't  think  the  dog  would  bite,'*^  the  other 
ansirered,  smiling  graciously.  "  But  I  am  glad 
I  happened  to  be  there." 

**  Poor  mamms'  lias  usually  Bt1:^ong  enough 
nerves,"  Nina  added;  *' but  she  is  ill  thi^  sum- 
mer, and " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  their 
courier  with  some  letters.  He  addressed  her  by 
her  name. 

"  What  did  he  call  you  ?"  cried  the  stranger, 
with  a  charming  eagerness,  as'  the  man  moved 
away. 

**  My  name  is  Nina  Coventry,"  the  American 
replied. 

The  stranger  gave  a  little  cry  of  astonishment 
and  delight. 

•*  l^lease  to  let  me  kiss  you  this  minute  I**  she 
exclaimed.  *'  Why,  I  am  Hugh's  coUsin.  Ton 
must  have  heard  him  Speak  of  Augusta  Mclvor  ? 
How  glad  I  am  ta  meet  ybu  V* 
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Mr9.  OoTeaiijy  aat  looking  at  them,  too  far  off 
to  hear  their  words,  and  aow.«he  was  aetanished 
to  966  the  two  embrace  heartily,  end  began  to 
think  she  mvflt  indoed.  have  been  in  danger,  for 
Nina  to  be  so  rery  denwnatratiye  in  her  exprea- 
fiioaa  of  gratit«4e. 

Nina  did  recollect  her  name,  though  Hugh  iiad 
never  «aid  ranch  about  thia  relative,  and  anyWly 
connoted  with  him  deserved  a  cordial  welcome. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  chatting  aa  gayly  af 
poespihle^  then  the  married  sister,  Mrs,  Hjertfor4i 
ofo^e  out;  a  little,  roun^r  roly-poly  w^maa,-vrho 
Biptnt  her  Ufe  eating  chocolate  bon-bons,  aadb»- 
ing  tyrannizad  oyer  by^oigusta.  liUpa  left  the 
two  together  fw^  fF^^  9sid  ran  off  to  read 
Hugh'/i  letter. 

"  I  knew  whatypi;^  mysteiions  orrand  meant, V 
whispered  Augusta,  when  she  camp,  baek*  .'and 
kissed  her  again.  In  those  twenty  minuites  of 
Nina's  absence,, ^I^ss  Idclvor  had  completely 
charmed  Nina's  mother.  Augusta  Mclvor  was 
the  most  adroit  flatterer  1  ever  met ;  one  of  the 
quickest  to  perceive  peoples'  weaknesses,  a  fac- 
ulty of  ad^>taUo]^  almost  unequalled,  as  unscru- 
pulous as  the  devil,,  and  juat  as  deiennined  as  he 
to  carry  out  h^r,  plani. , ^ 

She  Imd  come  to  Basle  because  she,kn|Bw  Kin^ 
was  there.  She  had  made  out  the  mother  and 
daughter  that  morning ;  had  been  heroic  in  c^ 
gard  to  the  dog,  because  «he  recognized  Mrs. 
Coventry.  She  meant  to  become  intimaiie  with 
Nina  before  Hugh  and  his  betrothed  met  again, 
and  she  succeeded.  They  all  spent  a  week  at 
Basle,  then  Augusta  ai^d  her  sister  accompanied 
them  to  Schwalbach;  Nina  and  her  mother 
tho^gJlt  eutirely  owing  to  their  own  persuasions. 

Yet,  charming  lus  she  was,  Nina  at  first  felt  a 
sort  of  repulsion  toward  this  relative  of  Hugh's. 
She  was  ashamed  of  the  feeling,  and  rushed  into 
a  friendship  because  of  it,  and  then  ialmost  for- 
got those  unpleasant  warnings  Nature  giyes  us 
all  when  we  meet  people  whom  we  ought  to 
avoid — warnings  which  we  all  neglect,  just  as 
Nina  did. 

A  few  days  after  they  reached  Sphwalbaoh,  Sir 
Hugh  and  his  mother  arrived.  Hugh  dashed  off 
to  find  his  idol,  and.  later  in  the  day,  brought 
Lady  Douglas  to  greet  her  future  daughter-in* 
law.  Now,  old  Lady  Douglas  was  prouder  than 
Lucifer,  ^tiffer  than  a  ramrod,  uglier  than  any 
but  a  Scotchwoman  can  be,  seeming  to  have  so 
many  more  bones  than^  most  people,  that  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  those  of  all  her  ancestors 
added  to  her  own  anatonQr.  But  she  wa«  kind 
and  good,  when  you  got  below  the  crust  oi  pride 
that  lay  over  her  heart,  and  as ^  just  and  truthful 
a  woman  as  ever  lived.    She  was  delighted  with 


Hugh'p  choAce,  charmed  with  sweet,  little  Mrs. 
Govent(7,And  softened  and  beamed  as  nobody 
ever  saw  her  do  before.  She  had  never  petted 
even  her  adored  .soq«  but-  shp  petted  Nina ;  and 
Nina,  usually  rather  s^toly,  was  as  kittenish  as 
a  child  with  her.  Sfie  ;^ent  raving  mad  over 
the  gurl'^  beauty  the  moment  she  set  eyes  on  her. 
The«^,t09i  Nina  wiaa  wonderful  cultivated,  and 
^IkedfO^ly  aa.  an  American  woman  can ;  as  wUt  j 
as  a  FreiM h  phiy  Pii^out  its  coarsen^,  and.  aa 
seoasible  as  an  S^igUah.  novel,  without  its  hcavi- 


,  Belbre  tjUrfe  daya  had  gone.  Lady  Douglas 
fH^^jifr.jiq%    . 

.-*  Wy!4«»>:;frW  X  !M»i  ^  *bink  th^  girl  who 
married  you  would  be  th«  jp;i08t  fortunate  hunAXi 
^ipg/IJ^at  ev^rlxvfd.  I  have  changed  m|f  mind 
A  Uttle.  It :J^- the. man  .who  is  to  liave  Nina 
Oovey^tiry'fbr  .bia  wifp,  that  wUl  deaerve  to  be  so 
onUed."        ,     ■ 

,  Hugh  kissed  hec,  and  vowed  ^here  were  jnai 
two  per^t  womfo  in  M)6  world;  one  an  elderl* 
Scotch  lady,  and  the  other  a  you^^g  American. 

HT^g)i  was  A  ^san  rwho. deserved  to  be  lovod. 
Haif49^me,.  clever,  energati4^  and  a  heart  of  gold. 
He  was  t.w.enty^ix,  ha4  been  in  the  army,  8o«n 
Apm«.«ei*vj<:vbttt.it,fKaa,mpeedja9w  fMt.ha  vaa 
to  8^11  out,.  Irre  fiu  his.'  noble  old  estate  in  Soot- 
land,  ifj  for  F^cliamenl^  and  become  wha^  Nina 
laiughingly  ^called  '*,a.iiraaome  and  respectable 
member  of  ^ciety." 

.  Schwalbac^  is  tha  oddest,  most  pictur^aq«». 
most  uncomfortabU  plape  in  the  world,  but  our 
party  eijjoyed  their  wtAj^  jth,ei3f .  1%e  ehier  ladias 
impx)»ved  rapidly  in  hei^th;  ihe- young  people 
;  fout^d  some-  acquaintfiiv;es.:.-an4  the  days  flew 
li^e  ,a  drosou  .AuffJV?^  McLvor  was  the  prime 
mover  ii^  all  Ihfiit  expeditions  anc^  pleasures. 
Hugh  had  bf  en  a  jdttle  sorry  to  find  her  there, 
but  she  was  so  devote  to  Nina,  that  he  rather 
I  grew  to.like  her  for  the.first  time  in  his  life. 

**  I  naver  used  to  think. she  had  much  heaxt,'* 
he  said  to  Nina ;  * '  but  1  mi^udgad  her.' '    . 
**  Indeed,  you  did,"  rsplied  Nina.    *'  We  most 
;  both  be  very  fbnd  of  her,  to  make  amends.'* 

And  day  after  day  Augusta  worked  herself 
more  ,and  mora  closely  into  their  confidence ; 
wheedled  Lady  Douglas^tSAd.made  love  to  Mrs. 
Coventry,  and  was  as  •bright,  and  amiable,  and 
delightful,  as  a^girl^oquhi  be.  Then,  night  A^r 
[  i^ight,  she  sat  in,  Mr  room,  sometimes  weeping, 
in  a  sort  of  icy  despair,  ifwde  up  of  r^ge  and 
disappointment ;  sometimes  revolving  in  her  mind 
plots  so  dlal)ol!oal^  t^t^^  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  the  possibility  of  morder  found  a  place 
among  them.  She  had  loved  Hugh  Douglas  from 
childhood ;  had  always  believed  that  she  should 
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at  last  succeed  in  becoming  his  wife ;  and  now  ; 
this  girl  had  <k>me  between  f 

The  weeks  went  by.  Hugh  and  hia  mother ; 
hftd  b^ea  olamorou*  for  an  early  day  to  be  set 
for  tlie  marriage ;  bat  when  letters  came  firom 
Siina's  guardian  in  America,  he  reminded  Mrs. 
CoTeniry  of  a  fiMSt  which  both  she  and  Nina  had 
forgotten,  if  they  ever  had  really  known  it.  By 
tbe.l«rm8  of  her  fiith^r's  will,  Nina  was  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  until  she  should  be  twenty-one. 
'Xh^j  must  wait  until  next  May  far  that.  Then 
Mrs.  Corentry  remembered  that  in  her  husband's 
ftoily  there  hsd  been  sereral  early  marriages, 
which  had  proved  disa^itroas  enough.  This  ao- 
counted  for  the  stipulation  in  the  dead  man's 
testament.  Nina  was  in  no  haste  to  renouace 
.the  pleasailtness  of  her  engaged  stats.  Hdgh 
was  too  happy  to  l>e  more  than  outrageously  im- 
patient. Lady  Bouglaa  hid  her  disappointment 
for  fear  of  annoyiBg  her  two  diurlings,  and  Au- 
gusta MclTor  exulted  in  the  depths  of  her  soul ; 
mourned  with  Hugh's  mother,  teaaed  Htigb, 
scolded  Nina  for  not  earing,  and  said  to  herself, 
over  and  oyer, 

**Nine  months!  Ki&e  whole  months!  I'll 
find  some  means,  if  I  go  down  into  ihe  bottom- 
less pit  to  reach  it." 

September  and  October  were  spent  in  Paris. 
Mrs.  GoTSntry  was  onlered  south  for. her  health. 
Hugh  could  not  lofW  sight  of  his  betrothed.  Lady 
Dougfea  had  no  mind  to  go  back  to  Scotland 
alone.  Augusta  said  that  she  and  her  sister  had 
meant  to  stay  abroad  till  spring  j  had,  from  the 
first,  intended  to  winter  In  Italy.  But  Nice  was 
adTised  for  Mrs.  Cotcntry,  and  the^  all  per- 
suaded Augusta  and  Mrs.  Hertford  to  go  there 
instead  of  Borne,  and  Augusta  yielded. 

Of  course,  being  a  ^omaii.  Lady  Douglas  dis- 
oorered  that  she  had  left  at  home  uptold  things 
she  needed.  So,  before  learing  Paris,  two  heavy 
boxes  were  sent  on  to  her ;  and  when  she  found 
how  much  thfey  Weighed,  and  cost  for  expreesage, 
her  cAnny  S<Jbteh  soul  was  filled  with  dismay. 
Mrs.  Cbrentry  was  filled  with  dismay,  too,  but 
hers  rose  from  a  different  fbeling.  Her  lavish 
American  sonl  was  astounded  that  any  feminine 
creature  conld  get  on  with  so  little  luggage. 
Even  counting  the  newly-arrited  trunks,  Lady 
Douglas  had  only  five,  whereas  she  never  stirred 
on  the'  shortest  journey  without  nine,  and  so 
long  a  trip  as  that  to  Nice  demanded  at  least 


She  would  have  given  the  girl  every  rag  she 
ewtied,  aad  all  the  jewels  kA  in  tha  Dovglas 
fomily,  if  Nina  would  have  taken  them ;  but  Kina 
stoutly  refused. 

"Yon  blessed  old  mother  1"  said  she,  **  I  have 
more  jewelry  now  than  I  can  take  care  of.  I 
wouldn't  have  those  things  on  my  oonsdenca  for 
the  worid." 

But  Lady  Douglas  made  her  at  least  aoetpt  a 
few  ornaments,  valuable  more  for  their  antlqnity 
and  history  than  anything  else  9  ahd  Nina  liked 
them  because  each  had  a  story.  I%e  #as  fond  of 
coaxing  Lady  Douglas  ilito  relating  anecdotes  of 
the  dead-dLad-gone  men  and  women  whose  name 
she  was  to  bear,  and  nothing  pleased  the  old  soul 
more  thaii  to. do  it.  One  day,* in  turning  out  her 
stores  ef  lace,  when  Nina  and  Augusta  were  in  her 
drawing*room,  she  was  dielighted  by  the  sight  of 
one  bit  which  she  knew  would  steal  Nina's  heart. 

*<  Look  ai  that  1"  said  she. 

Nina  fairiy  shrieked  with  ecstasy. 

"There  are  not  three  bits  of  lade.Uke  that  in 
the  world,"  said. Lady  Douglas.  ^<It  it  almost 
worth  its  weight  in  diamands." 

Both  girls  were  as  speechleos  before  it  as  if 
they  hadfbeen  a  cbfipl«  of  Hindeos,  and  the  lace 
their  heathen  god.  August*  had  been  allowed 
to  look  at  it «  fienr  tiniiSs  iik^hev  Ulli,  and  once  in 
an  age  Lacfy  Douglas  had  worii  it ;  and  always, 
when  thinking  of  biing  Hugh's  vife^  that  bit  of 
lace  had  floated  befoi'e  Augusta's  fiuiey. 

It  was  scarcely  a  yaard  in  length,  not  more  than 
a  finger  in  width,  yet,  as  the  old  woman  said,  it 
was  almost  trorth  its  weight  in  diamonds.  It  was 
a  bit  of  point  tTAlen^en,  but  of  a  peculiar  sort. 
The  art  of  making  that  kind  has  been  lost  for 
hundreds  of  years;  and. even  in  the  days  when 
it  was  made,  could  scarcely  be  found  outside  the 
treasures  of  a  royal  bride. 

Hugh  came  in  while  they  wereatill  examining 
the  lace.  He  asked  his  mother  to  toll  Nina  its 
history.  First  the  old  lady  made  Nina  remark 
that  one  end  of  the  lace  was  unevenly  cui,  and 
that  in  threfe  difibrent  places  there  were  some 
brown  siaihs.    Then  she  told  its  'itory. 

As  many  hundred  years  ago  as  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria was  young  and  beautiful,  had  this  lace  been 
made.  In  the  very  last  interview  she  ever  held 
with  George  TilHers,  Duke  of  Buckinghamv  he 
"beg^d  for  Some  mementoes  of  her ;  something 
that  she  had  worn.    Anne  asked  fbr  his  ilagger. 


double  the  number.    But  out  of  one  of  these  old  \  She  ripped  a  portion  of  the  lace  which  decorated 


trunks,  so  hideous  that  Mrs.  Coventiy  wodld 
rather  have  died  than  use  them.  Lady  Douglas 
produced  marvelous  presents  for  her  beloved 
Nina;  things  which  all  the  money  in  the  world 
could  not  have  bought 


the  i^nt  of  her  robe,  cut  it  loobe  with  the  po- 
I  niard,  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  ' 

'  It  is  just  enough  to  make  %jahoL 
<  And  a  fahoi  will  be  dose  to  my  heart,"  he 
;  answered. 
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The  beautiftil  queen  neyer  redpooded  whdn  her 
ftdorer  made  suck  speeches.  Bhe  floated  silently 
away  from  his  presence ;  from  first  to  last  more 
like  a  dream  of  heaven  to  the  br»?e  Duke  than 
a  creature  of  mortal  mould.  But  the  lace  re- 
mained in  Buckingham's  hand,  still  worm  from 
its  contact  with  the  pure  bosom  against  which  it 
had'kun. 

When  eeorge  Villiers  lay  dying,  ft^m  the 
thrust  of  a  hired  assassin's  dagger,  a  woman 
presented  herself  m  the  chamber.  It  was  Lady 
Ellen  Douglas,  who  had  lored  him  for  years,  and 
had  remained  single  for  kis  sake,  had  he  knew 
it.  Ske  hkd  borne  reproach,  and  the  weight  of 
eril  tonguee,  too ;  but  no  matter.  Ho  matter 
now.  eten  if  she  deserved  the  burthen.  She  has 
been  beyond  our  judgment  too  many  eenturiea 
for  us  woimi  to  pronounce  sentence. 

The  lace  lay  just  above  his  heart,  sealed  up  in  ; 
a  silken  packet.  He  drew  it  forth  himself,  and  : 
put  it' in  her  hand. 

**'Yo«  are  the  woman  who  lias  loved  me  the  \ 
truest,"  he  said.    *•  You  ought  to  have  the  dear- 
est  relic  I  possessed/* 

60  he  died,  and  they  buried  him ;  and  the  won- 
derful bit  of  laoe  which  had  fluttered  above  Anne  ^ 
of  Austria's  bosom,  that  had  lain  next  Bucking 
ham's  heart  when  he  was  dying,  and  been  stained 
with  his  blood,  became  an  heir-loom  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  the  Douglases. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  Sootchwoman,  as  she 
flnished  the  tale,  '^  never  has  a  Douglas  been 
married  since,  but  this  lace  lay  over  the  bride's 
heart;  and  never  has  there  been  a  Douglas's 
wife  biit  was  true  to  her  vows.  Tftke  you  it  now, 
and  take  with  it  your  mother's  blessing." 

Her  manner  and  her  voic6  made  the  olosiag 
wo>*ds  so  solemn,  that  Nina  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  refusing.  Lady  Douglas  had  turned 
uer  back  to  hide  her  emotion.  Hugh  seized  the 
lace,  and  laughingly  wreathed  it  about  Nina^s 
head'.  The  old  woman  turned  as  he  did  it,  and 
snatched  the  Ifiee  off,  exdaiming, 

*  *  No,  no  i  What  have  you  done  ?  It  has  nev^r 
touched  the  bride's  head  till  the  wedding-rday. 
Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh,  it  is  a  bad  omen !" 

Iron-nerved  woman  as  she  was,  she  burst  into 
tears.  They  could  only  try  to  soothe  her,  and 
Hugh  had  three!  mii^ds  to  tear  the  beastly  old  bit 
of  laoe— 4hat  Was  what  h^  called  it  in  his  fright — 
for  having  caused  such  confVisf on. 

Lady  Douglas  was  first  to  compose  herself. 
No  mortal  had  evm*  seen  her  017  before,  unless 
it  might  have  been  her  nurse. 

**  I  Aui  a  withered  fool,*^  said  she.  «<  I  forgot 
that  omens  are  powerless  where  a  fairy  queen  is 
Goaoemed.    Kneel  down  here,  darling,  and  let 


me  put  the  lace  in  your  hair  again.  Now  look 
at  her,  Hugh." 

This  was  just  before  the  party  was  setthtg  oot 
for  Nice.  The  next  day  Nina  spoke  to  HUgh, 
begging  that  he  would  persuade  his  mother  to 
keep  the  treasure  until  their  wedding-day.  Hugh 
said  the  request  would- only  pain  the  old  lady. 
Then  Nina  begged  him  to  leave  it  in  some  bank- 
safe,  and  he  laughed. 

^*  Whoever  would  choose  that  to  steal,  oat  of 
all  your  possessions?  You,  that  have  more  jewels 
than  Aladdin,  and  more  flue  things  than  his 
wife.  Nonsense!  Don't  be  a  dear  liitle  goose ! 
The  whole  thing  is  nonsense,  and  my  own'opinioa 
is,  the  lace  is  a  humbug." 

Nina  lectured  him  well  for  his  irreverenoe, 
but  she  kept  the  relic,  locked  it  in  the  most  hid- 
den drawer  of  her  jewel-case,  and  made  Augusta 
stand  by  while  she  did  it,  (o  be  sure  the  treasure 
was  there. 

If  you  have  ever  been  driven  nearly  mad->«nd, 
God  help  us,  mest  of  us  have  some  time,  from 
one  cause  or  another — ^you  will  remember  that, 
after  bearing  well  enough  (he  great  blows,  it  was 
a  trifle  which  upset  you  at  last.  Augusta  Mclvor 
had  borne  losing  Hugh,  had  hated  Nina^  had 
envied  her  beauty,  her  wealth  ;  bat  she  had  kept 
her  reason.  The  sight  of  the  lace,  and  the  scene 
which  accompanied  its  showing,  drove  her  mod. 
I  have  said  that  to  Lady  Douglas,  and  I  believe 
it  still.     I  believe  that  she  was  mad. 

Now  I  set  out  to  tell  you  the  history  of  a  bit 
of  old  point.  60,  having  told  you  the  story  of 
its  past,  I  must  go  on  to  its  present,  and  skip  Uie 
details  in  the  lives  of  the  human  beings  con- 
nected with  it. 

I  shall  only  tell  you  that  the  winter  in  Nice 
was  a  very  gay  one;  but  When  Mardi  «ame. 
Lady  Douglas,  though  loving  Nina  as  dearly  as 
ever,  wiis  afraid  tha^  she  was  too  fond  of  excite- 
ment, and  had  American  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
freedom  permissible  ^o-  young  girls  and  married 
'  womea,  and  Lady  l^ouglos  had  a  fear  that  Ameri- 
can the(iries.wQU)d)no^,be  proper. 

On  her  <side<,' Nina  doated  or.  Lady  Douglas, 
but  had  a  fear  that  she  ^as  overbearing,  and 
looked  down  a  little  o&  ner  son's  future  w:ife,  and 
was  daily  irritating  herself  by  fancied  slights. 

Sir  Hugh  was  madly  jealous,  though  he  would 
not  admit  it,  and  he  and  Nina  quarreled  some- 
times, only  to  love  each  other  with  a  greater 
devotedness  after. 

Augusta  Mclvor  was  ti>e  friend  and  eonfidant 
of  each  in  turn,  and  eve]7body  liked  and  trusted 
her  more  and  more. 

One  morning  Lady  Douglas  received  a  note 
from  Nina.   She  was  delighted,  for  she  had  been 
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orosa  with  lier  p^  thd  6Ay  before.     When  she  j  The  old  lady  reftised  to  see  her.     She  wouM  not 


r«adit-^he  had  to  do  that  thifee  times  before  Ahe 
comprehended  its  meaning-^she  wished  she  had 
died,  and  been  buried  ere  the  morning  downed. 
Nina  had  made  a  blunder.-  Into  th«  envelope  she 
had  addressed  to  Lady  Douglas,  she  had  pnt  a 
letter  to* 'dne  of  the  taiOst  infamous  men,  though 
a  Russian  prince,  and  well  received,  that  all  Nice 
contained.  The  note  upbraided  him  for  maleing 
love  to  her,  but  promised  to  meet  him  that  night 
at  a  masked  ball,  to  be  gHen  at  the  Circle  Mas- 
sena.  ^  ' 

Hugb,  who  had  just  left  Ati^sts,  and  had 
been  driven  out  of  his  senses  by'her  trying  t6 
persuade  hnn  that  he  ought  to  make  matters 
smoother  between  his  mother  and  his  affianced-, 
came  In,  and  found  the  old  lady  as  near  hysterics 
as  a  bony  Scotchwoman  could  go.  He  saw  the 
note  was  in  Nina's  writing-, -and  read  it.  He  got 
back  what  he  thonght  was  composure,  and  so 
terrified  his  mother  by  his  manner  that  she  Ueld 
her  peace;  as  he  bade.  He  went  to  the  balU 
masked.  He  saw  Nina  on  the  Prince's  arm ;  he 
recognized  her  by  the  knot  oi  ribbon  on  her 
shoulder,  which  had  been  described  in  the  note. 
He  tried  to  get  dose  to  her.  The  pilir  escaped. 
He  lost  them. 

Tlie  next  mbming  he  bnrst  like  a  whirlwind 
into  Nina's  house.  She  was  equal  to  the  whirl- 
wind. The  more  he  reproached,  the  less  she  waa 
'able  to  understand.  The  more  he  demanded  an 
explanation,  the  dumber  .and  prouder  she  gr6'w. 

*•  Go  !'*  she  cried,  at?  last.  **  If  a  word  would 
set  all  straight,  I  would  not  speak  it  I  If  the 
safety  of  your  soul  and  mine  depended -on  a  mo- 
tion of  mf  hand,  I  would  not  stir  a  finger  V  I 
hate,  I  lodtTie  you !  Let  it  all  end.    Oo  I" 

A  day  passed:  'On  the  next,  she  prepared  to  ; 
send  back  hla  presents.  ■  Augusta  had  made  her 
a  stoleii  irisit,  and  helped  to  complicate  matters, 
if  that  was  possible.  When  she  had  gone,  Nina 
went  into  her  bed-Tt)om,  opened  her  writing- 
desk  and  jewel-caskets,  to  spek  for  every  line  be 
had  eter written,  every  gift  he  had  ev«r  bestowed. 
Thejt  *^ere  all  there- -^letteis  and  presents — all 
except  the  priceless  bit  of  lace  ;  that  was  not  to 
be  found.  She  hunted  everywhere^  she  tht>ught 
she  must  go  crazy ;  she  tried  to  tbihk.  Once, 
only,  since  coming  to  Nice,  had  she  taken  ont 
the  keCi  At  Augu6ta*s  request,  to  show  it  tb  a 
couple  of  their  young  lady  friends. 

The  lace  was  gone !  These  tl^ree  were  beyond 
suspicten;  •  The  bit  of  point  mnst  hare  been 
stolen  by  some^  peni^on  in  the  house,  who  hftd 
learned  thatth^  tveasnre  waa  in-  her  posseislon. 
She  could  not  tell  her  mother.  She  waited  till 
the  ne&t  day.  She  went  to  Lady  Dougia^^s  hotel. 


6end  fbr  Hugh.    She  wMted-  and  waitohed  for 
Lady  Donglaa;'  ftlHowed  her  to  the  eld  chateau 
hill,  and  told  her  story.     Lady  Donglan  listened 
to  the  end,  looked  her  full  in  the  lace,  and  said, 

**The  hice  hae  been  worn  over  the  breast  of 
many  a  Douglas's  wife ;  never  one  dishonored  it. 
Ji:eep  it ;  your  hands  have  touched  it;  Keep  it-» 
it  may  be  it  now  for  a  thief  to  own,  but  not  to 
come  back  to  ns/*  v 

And  she  was  gone.  When  the  next  day  came, 
the  mother  and  son  had  left  Nice,  accompanied 
by  their  two  reUtives.  Nina  Coventry  learned 
that  nothing  can  kiU.  She  had  lived  not  onl^ 
to'  hare  her  lieart  broken,  but  to  snfifer  the  low- 
est degradation  which  can  befal  the  coinmoneet 
creature — ^to  be  considered  a  thief. 

A  year  and  a  half  went  by.  She  was  in  Swit- 
serlfllnd  with  her  mother.  They  had  just  arrired 
at  laterlachen.  She  had  heard  that  Sir  Hugh 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Augusta  Mclvor. 
The  news  ims  true,  but  she  had  nbt  learned  how 
the  matter  came  about. 

The  fhcts  were  these.  Augusta  had^  despaired 
of  success;  a  fortunate  tumble  ft-om  her  horse, 
when  he  was  riding  with  her,  gave  her  a  pre- 
text to  talk  like  a  deranged  person.  She  toM 
the  whole  story  of  her  love  to  him,  seeming  to 
think  she  was  alone.  A  fiew  weeks  after,  ho 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  He  was  ft  heart-broken 
man^  and  if  he  could  make  any  human  creature 
happy,  he  should  feel  that  his  blighted  life  was 
of  alittileuse. 

That  evening,  when  she  reached  the  hotel, 
Nina  heard  groans  and  cries  fh>m  the  room  next 
hev*8.  -  She  'was  Informed  that  an  English  girl 
had  that  day  arrived,-  and  was^^very-  Hi — alene, 
except  for  her  servant,  because  the  lady  who  ac- 
companied hel'  had  stopped  at  Thun.  Nina  Went 
at  once  to  the  chamber,  and  found  heieelf  face  to 
Ihce  with  Augusta.  There  had  b«en  no  trouble 
between  them ;  Augusta  had  believed  in  her  to 
the  last.  She  must  not/behave  like  a  fiend  be- 
cause Hugh  0eiigbM  had  cbosen  her  for  his  wife. 

Augnsta  knew  faer»  and  wM  too  •  111  and  suffer- 
ing to  thiwk  of  innytbittg  or  anybody  but  hetiself. 
She  toM  Nitia  she  hmd  left  Mrs.  Hertford  at  ThPon, 
Mid  came  on  to  Inte^Iadisn,  expecting  to  find 
that  Sir  Hngh  and  his  mother  had  re^icbed  there. 
'They  might' eonve  at  any'  moment;  but  in  the 
meantime  ^be  uttta  alette,  for  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced her  illness  aii  fhfecHotis  Vftver,  and  her 
maid  had  run'  away,  and  the  servants  of  the 
hotel  had  not  ^sonie  near  her,  and  th^  nurse  the 
doctor  had  promised  to  send  liftd  not  arrived. 

Angtista  wttd  already  a  Utile  wandering,  but 
she  managed  to  talk  connectedly.    Nitia  sent 
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•— ^ 1 — ' ^ '■" n-^-^-i-T'^  ■'"■'■-  '■-ri'^ ' 

ag!Eda  foi;  ih«  doctor.  Ue  came  at  pAc^^  Tiie  nurae 
could  not  arrivte  tiunt  nights.  £[e  left  m^ciiiiMj 
cmd  Nina  sat  flotwn  to .  WAteh  OTor  ^^x:.  ^9 
would  not  lether.iuo^licr  sUare  the  vigil,  for  Mrs. 
Coventrj  wss  gtUl  far  from  strong.  Tjkie  Jia^t  in- 
telligible words  Augusta  si>oke  were  to  ask  her 
to  take  son^e  kfijs  she  would  find  in  a  sfitichel, 
open  a  dreasiii^Hyise,  a^d  send  a  leibter  to  £ngr 
land,  which  lay  in  it — a  businessoletter,  that 
ought  to  go  the  next  day.  Before  she  had  fairly 
concluded  her  explsoiationi  she  went  int^,  a  sort 
of  spasm,  and  Nina  was  too  busy  to.  remember 
the  letter. 

She  was, left  alone  with  the  aick  womaa  till 
toward  midnight. 

Augusta  had  fallen  int«  a  troubled  sleep.  The 
doctor  had  been  back  twice  in  the  oouiae  of  the 
evening,  and  said  (here  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done  for  the  present ;  if  she  could  sleep,  so  much 
the  better.  . ,  .  , 

Tl^e  door  opened  softly^  and  Nina  saw  Ii«4y 
Douglas  and  Sir  Hugh.  Ofteay  in  a  ciosis  where 
we  should  e^eot  to  feel  most,  we  are  too  stun- 
ned to  feel  at  all.  That  was  the  way  with  Nina 
now.  She  put  up  her  hand  to  impose,  silence, 
and  whispered-^ 

**  No  noise  1  Don't  speak.  The  doctor  says 
this  sleep  is  of  vital  importance." 

A  few  Inaudible  words  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Sir  Hugh  and  his  mother ;  then  he  crept 
out  of  the  room.  lAdy  Pouglas  approached  the 
bed ;  she  had  aged  greatly.  She  did  not  look  at 
Nina,  but  somehow  the  girl  know  that  she  was 
about  to  tell  her  that  her  services  were  no  longer 
required.  With  her  difengaged  hand  she  pointed 
toward  the  one  Augusta  still  grasfted  in  her 
sleep.  I 

<'  I  can't  go  yet,"  she  said;  *'  I  am  afraid  to 
awaken  her."  > 

The  old  woBian  tamed  her  back.  Nina  knew 
that  she  was  weeping,  but  thought  it  was  from 
fright  and  anxiety  ibr' Augusta,  but  Lady  Doug- 
laa  was  weeping  M  sight  oi  her  brofetin  idoL 

The  .two  sat  in  the  sleeper's  chamber  for  full 
an  hour,  without  uttering  a  word.  OaoCi,  in  the 
meavtime,  Augasta  roused  upeikcugb  to  swallow 
some  medicine ;  th.en  slept  again.  Nina's  haad 
was  free,  nftw.  She  suddenly  remembed^  the 
letter.  She  went  to.  the  table  wherciihe  satehfl 
lay,  and  took  the  keys,  glided  «p  to  Lady  Doug- 
las's chair,  a^d  whii^zied, 

"There  is  a  l^ter  in  , the  . dressing^ase^a 
business.  leMiery— that  Augusta  wished  me  to  send. 
Will  you  take  it  out  t"  .  „ 

^  The  old  woman  hairdened  her  hearty  She  was 
ashamed  of  her  own  emotion  f^t  meeting  this  girl, 
and  answered, 


.,  "  Zf.she  bade  you  do  Ui  I  have  no  concern  in 
the,n^*tter."         ,. 

;  Nina  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  with  a  cold 
pride,  that  was  harder  than  her  Insolent  luiugLti- 
nesa,  and' said, 

"  You  are  right.  I  should  no  more  have  hesi- 
tated to  obey  her  wishes  than  I  did  to  help  her 
when!  found  her  here  deserted  and  alone." 

She  orosse^.  the  room.  Two  boxes  were  on  the 
table.  She  opened  the  nearest,  so  agitated, 
though  she  tried  to  be  calm,  that  she  hardly 
knew  ^.hat  she  was  doing.  She  had  opened  the 
wrong  one.  It  was  St  dressing-case.  As  she  was 
dosiug  ity  shp  tquched  the  spring  of  an  inner  lid. 
It  fell  open*  A  )ittle  picket,,  folded  in  sheer 
musUn,  dropped  out.  .  Nina  was  holding  the 
faipous  bit  of  old  point  in  her  hands. 

She  could  not  stir.  She  uttered  a  faint  cry, 
but  did  not  know  it.  She  thought  she  heard  a 
step  behind  her.  Her  reason  came  back.  She 
turned,  but  Lady  Douglas  was  seated  in  her 
chair.  Nina  put  the  lace  in  her  pqoket,  locked 
the  desk,  opened  the  dressing-case,  found  the 
letter,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Augusta 
roused  up  and  called  her  name. 

All  night  these  two  women  watched  by  the 
sick  girl's  bed.  At  dsylight  the  nurse  and  Mrs. 
Hertford  arrived  from  Thun.  As  Nina  was 
crossing  the  corridor,  to  go  to  her  room,  she  met 
Sir  Hugh. 

**  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"  said  she,  before  he 
could  make  a  sign.  '*  Please  to  go  into  that 
room."  She  s&w  an  open  door.  **I  will  come 
to  you  in  a  moment." 

He  bowed }  she  passed  on.  She  went  to  her 
chamber,  waited  long  enough,^  so  that  it  should 
seem  she  had  gone  to  sea^rch  for  sometl^ing,  and 
returned.  He  was  waiting  in  the  little  salon.  The 
curtains  were  half  drawn ;  the  gray. dawn  strug- 
gled through,  making  a*  faint  light  in  the  rooi^i. 
She  walked  up  to  him,  held  out  a  tiny  psckct, 
And  said, 

"  I  have  found  the  lace  that  Lady  Douglas  ac- 
cused me  of  stealing.  Take  it,  and  take  my  best 
wishes  with  ii»" 

She  was  turning  to  go,  when  out  from  the 
darkness  rushed  Lady  Douglas,  and  fell  at  her 
leet. 

*f  Forgive  me !"  she  cried,  «  or  J  think  I  shall 
die  I  Hugh,  she  found  the  lace  in  Augustas 
4ressing-case.    I  aaw  hpr  when  she  found.it. 

Before  Hughooul4  8tirj.be|qre.fiiiDa  could  raise 
thil  old  woman,  in  rushed.  Mm<  Hertford. 

<(. Quick !' '  sh&(fried»  '^•CoflBe  ^uick  I  Augusta 
is  dlying  1" 

The  ihtee  ftQlqwed  hen < into  the  room  without 
knowing  how  they  got  there.     The  sick  girl  was 
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not  djing,  but  raving  in  a  wild  delirium.  Mrs. 
Hertford  had  borne  all  she  could,  and  bo  fainted 
away ;  the  best  thing  she  oould  do,  for  so  she 
escaped  the  ooofession  ef  UerisiAer'fc.sftami.  ^' 

Augusta  recognized  Nina,  and  believed  herself 
alone  with  her.  .    .   i  ■•     ' 'i 

*'  I  don*t  want  to  tell  I"  she  cried.  «*  I  must, 
I  must!  I  am  dying  I  I  wrote  the  lettef  t  I 
ttei  the  Pi-iirra !  I  stole  dAn/  ^sob  I  h  hiiire>  it 
somewbere.  I  wamted  ]i.sK/>i'^epwi»d,  I  was 
aliHvfs  trying  to  ^tit b«di'toiyoiil>  r  I Imr^iy^m 
would  «snd  it  homei  r^Boa't  teH  "Biiglil  I  lotted 
hint  £  did'  k  all'  for  liii  ankft.  Ok/  itivffii^i 
Oh-.—"  •,-•••.•,. 

Her.tMoe  died- in  a  gaap;  8heir0lliba0k  o»  ihtf 
pillow.  They  thought  her  diabdia^  tept  t  bbtiisiM 
dii  aot  die;  sha  rebirrcred;  Thf  tfaore^^ifayed 
till  she  w&s  beyon4  danger,  -thca  left->  irjlhomt 


a  word.  When  she  wua  able  to  rise,  her  sister 
said, 

*'  Lady  Douglas  left  a  message  for  you — such 
an  odJ^oii^p— ^  loo(  Ui  your  Jlreasing-case.  .  She 
must  have  put  some  present  there  for  you.  I 
hot>eiti#afe4DOndy.**' 

Augusta  sent  her  out  of  the  room ;  managed 
io'r^atih  the  table;  opened  the  box;  touched 
the  spring  of  the  UinAr  Jill.    filM  understood  iiie 

To-diQ^Kfaia^fiiiS'HiigL'a  hai^py  wtf»«  ao^  U)0 
D6wa|;«r  Lady^fDotigllkS'liiet  b«(pp(ie8|:oldr!V)9inaa 
iiL  B^i^ndi  i  AtQ^uate .  ka»  i  be4ei«#  a  J^meu^h 
SiiteE.  IIiimMa  iiMtiH!(»  UJm*:  QjiMom^a^.;  .And  at 
a  London  ball;  iMt^  Miijr,..!  saw-  ome  .bfautiful 
Nia^witli  Annedif  iAiusUriih's>,bit.  eifipo^nt  Ust- 
CMd  ia  the  firft^t  oi.ltsr  ^dtess  by ^  etar  cf 
diamosds* 


Jc^ 


■N^J%^^^K^KJN^>»^b^ 


TE:t\  MO  RHINO    OF    JOT. 


BT     THBO.    1>.    C.    MILIETI,     M.D. 


Do  yot  long  tor  the  btightnenr 

Of  moBhliM  at  oi«Ri, 
Wb<ni  tbo.(TV  vtroals*  of  d«jligh^ 

The  ikir  sky  adorn  ? 
Toa  must  k«ep  ibe  heart  loving, 

And  nerer  destroy,' 
By  the  dark  night  of  WMptegi     • 

Th«  znonOog  ofjogr^ 

Keep  ytrar  hetoi,  Ifi  Ihf  mzttthfa)^ 

Aa>pura'aol»  Bibdghjt 
As  the  diamond,  whoie  q/iirkle 

GiTeablintotbelightl 
I#Pt  y '>ur  rosea  bloom  over, 

And  naught  fAn  alloy, 
But  the  6aA  night  of  ^mqilbcp 

Tour  la^vplng  of  Joj^ 


Ton  may  take  all  the  blteitiga 

That  ooia«  in  yonr  wa^^ 
Aofl  JWK  VUe  wili  grov  batlar 

And  brighter  eaQh  da^^.   .    . 
Then,  \vit&  bl'aa  all  around  yon, 

K<»  ^oom  will  annoy, 
UnUkiM  4nrk  night  of  wa^plng^ 

Tom:  vioatiofg  of  Jof . 

1^  Kfll  come  to  yof»  wafting, 

ThAt  City  80  bright, 
With  ita  jaaper  walla  ahiniag 

In  God's  holy  light.  . 
^ph  the  blfsaof  the  happy 

If  ill  eTer  d«stn»y 
All  the  Ufk  nljMaofwwiylna 

AVith  sturolqga  pf  jQy.  , 


K»v^<y>v>^r*"<y*"^ 
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Tsa  wofld  tB  K>  Ml  othWflilikgar 

'LifQ  is  ao  rvraet ; 
And  t  bend  ra^y  aoiil  tn  raptilri^, 

Low  at  tils  feet. 

•     ,  ■     '•      I 
For  Hia  lore  is  the  heat  love, 

Fenrent  and  wise. 
Bending  na  all  things'  bleMe<l 

l^ntAertbaakiaa. 

Beart,  let  na  wolf  together^ 

l^tientiy  trt»t^ 
Ba^lellB  of  btoMMbtngos^scii ' :  > 

Spring  ftom  the  dnat 


Sptiti&trom  thea«»t.aiid4aikn««i 

£ft<ch  in  ita.hour; 
Lire  'hifh  its  tlnio  for  shadovr, 

-Bdd-dMe  and  flowed. 

,     r  I      •     ^       .      • 

^mewhere,  ahQvo  Us  bj-wa^ 

Tfltbebesi, 
iove  shall  "bear  perfect  fhiitttge, 
'  Brtngjbig'n&k«at. 

Tet  his  lore  is  the  beet  Iota, 

l^oi^enthnd  wise; 
Sending  ns  all  thinga  bteaied' 

Under  the  skies  1 
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EMULATtNQ  the  example  of  the  Misses  TrQgaa?^ 
thyn,  Petf'yUaoiiad  put  on  its  baA  driMsto  gnUse 
the  fKftaBix>TM  oif :  the  ainiml>  .o(f'  the  hrisitors.  As 
they  droHre  fren  the  littlei  rfliih»«j(-^tAtion,  Ltfbetfai 
was  of  therepftifbtv  that  she  Itad  wovasr  tseen^  the; 
sea  so  b!a§;  and  oool,  Kfifi  spfltkliag;  the  saada 
00  ellver  Wivite,  -  or- the  village  so  pioldresqae. 
The  troth*  wm,  tht*  flight^  of  it  ^te  subdued  her, 


K  •vSoiifery:  happy  to  see  you,  my  lore,"'  i 
Miss  Claraaea^is^ueeskig  deovgy's  haad,  as  she 
M.tba.v4^  iQla«heptfakii*.';«f'Our  dear  lisbeth's 
firieodn  I  bope^iyMi'flffe*  not  tired,  and  that- yon 
tell  ^^v»  pAlQiQAr^d  papa  qiute  well.  Oiir  dear 
Liebeth  is  so  tenderly  attached  to  your  mamma 
aitfd  papii»  that  if  each  a  thing  >^ere  possible.  We 
BbkHddibe  iqvlte  j«d!eli&'\ 
t   **  They  t(tt  quite  is  much-  attached  to  her,  I 


and  invested  her  with   one  of  her  softest  and  ;OanaB8arftybui'*:SnsweredjOeorgy,  in  her  pretty. 


most  charitable  moods. 

**  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  pretty,"  she  said. 
"  I  believe  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves,  Georgy." 

Qeorgy  was  enraptured.  Everything  pleased 
her.  The  sea,  the  beach,  the  sky,  the  quaint, 
white  cottages,  the  bare-legged  children,  the  old 
Welsh  women  in  their  steeple  hats  and  woolen 
petticoats.  The  up-hUl  streets  of  the  village 
were  delightful ;  the  little  band-box  .of  a  railway 
station  was  incomparable.  She  had  been  rather 
pale  and  tired  during  the  journey,  but  as  soon 
as  she  set  her  feet  upon  the  platform  at  Pen'yllan, 
her  pallor  and  fatigue  disappearcid.  The  fVesh 
breeze  from  the  sea  tinged  her  cheeks,  and  made 
her  eyes  sparkle,  and  eke  was  in  ike  best  of  good 
spirits. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  dear  little  place  in  my 
life,"  she  said,  delightedly.  •*  Eiyoy  ourselves, 
Lisbeth?  Why,  as  you  know,  I  feel  just  as  1 
used  to  when  we  were  all  children,  and  went  to 
the  sea-side  with  mamma  and  the  nurses,  and 
dug  caves  in  the  sand  with  wooden  spades,  and 
built  forts,  and  looked  for  shells.  I  am  going  to 
make  friends  with  those  little  urchins  on  the 
beach  to-morrow,  and  ask  them  to  play  wi^h  me/' 

Behold  the  Tregarthyn  household,  arrayed  in. 
all  its  modest  splendor,  when  the  carriage  drev« 


up  to  the  garden-gate.     Behold  the  neatest  oF  tlie  place  with  my  rubbidge.'     How  the  dear  old 


jjung  handmaidens,  brisk,  and  blue-eyed,  and 
the  smallest  of  p^ges  standing  ready  to  assist 
with  the  boxes,  and.  admire  the  young  ladies  with 
an  exceeding  admiration.  Behold,  also,  the  three! 
Misses  Tregarthyn,  in  tlie  trimmest  of  "com- 
pany" dresses,  and  in  such  a  state  of- affectionate 
tremor  and  excitement,  ihat  they  kissed  their 
dear  Lisbeth  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  by  one  con- 
sent, instead  of  bestowing  their  delighted  ca^ 
resses  upon  her  lips. 
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earnest  way.  ••  Indeed,  we  all  are,  Miss  Clarissa. 
Everybody  is  fond  of  Lisbeth."  And  thereby 
rendered  her  position  as  favorite  secure  at  once. 

Indeed,  the  fo^nd  her  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
spinster  household  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  Miss  J^Uioent,  and  Miss  Hetty,  and 
Miss  Clarissa,  were  charmed  with  her.  Her  pretty 
face  and  figure,  her  gjrlish  gayety,  her  readiness 
to  admire  and  enjoy  everything,  were  attmctions 
enough  to  enchant  any  spinster  trio,  even  if  she 
had  not  possessed  that  still  greater  charm  of  be- 
ing Lisbeth' s  dearest  friend. 

The  two  girls  shared  Liri)eth'8  old  room  to- 
gether; a  cool  nest  of  a'pteee,  with  white  drape- 
ries, and  quaint  omameQts,  ^nd  all  the  child 
Lisbeth' s  treasures,  of  land' and  sea,  still  kept  in 
their  original'  places.  '  «»«   » 

*'  It  looks  exactly  as  it  ^id  when  I  went  away 
with  Mrs.  Despard,"  said  Lisbeth,  glancing 
round,  with  «  half  sigh,  which  meant  she  scarce 
knew  what.  <*  I  gAfherdd  that  sea>weed  when  I 
was  fourteen,  and  I  was  always  engaged  in  diffi- 
culties with  the  cooks,  because  I  would  bring  in 
more  shells  than  I  wanted,  and  leave  piles  of 
them,  in  <lke  tjtc^en,  Aunt  Clarissa  sent  one 
woman  away  because  we  had  a  row,  and  she  said 
I  was  » a  imperent  young  minx,  alius  litterin* 


souls  did  spoil  me.  If  I  had  brought  a  whale 
into  the  drawing-roo^l  ihey  would  have  regretted, 
but  never  resented  it.  I.bful  my  own  way  often 
enough  when  I  ought  to  have  had  my  ears 
boxed." 

"You  must  have  been  very  happy  in  their 
loving  you  so,"  said  Georgy,  who  had  drawn  a 
low,  rude  wicker  chair  to  the  open  window,  and 
was  enjoying  the  moonlight  and  the  sea. 

"Tou  would  hme  been,"  veturned  Lisbeth, 
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drawing  up  cbair  number  two.  **  And  you  would 
have  behaved  yourself  better  than  I  did.  I  was 
an  iH-cotidltioned  young  person,  even  in  those 
days:" 

They  were  both  silent  for  awhile  after  this. 
There  was  a  lovely  view  fVom  the  window,  and 
all  was  so  still  that  neither  cared  to  stir  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  the  thoughtfulness  on 
Georgy's  face  attracted  LisbetVs  attention. 

"  I  should  like  to  know/*  she  said,  "  \vhat  you 
are  thinking  about?** 

The  girl  drew  a  positively  ecstatic  little  sigh. 

'*  I  was  thinking  how  sweet  and  quiet  eyery- 
thing  looked|**  she  said^  innocently;  "and  how 
much  happier  I  am." 

"  PJappier  ?**  exclaimfed  lisbeth.  **  When  were 
you  unhappy,  Geoirgy  ?** 

The  surprise  in  her  tone  brought  C^rgy  to  a 
recognition  of  what  her  words  had  unconsciously 
implied.  She  found  herself  blushing,  and  won- 
dering at  her  own  simplicity.  She  had  not  meant 
to  say  80  much.  She  could  not  comprehend  why 
she  should  have  said  anything  of  that  kind  at  all. 

"  It  is  strange  enough  to  hear  that  you  can  be 
made  happier  than  you  always  seem  to  be,^  said 

Lisbeth.    '"Ton  speak  as  if^ "    And  then  her 

quick  eye  taking  in  the  girl's  trepidation,  she 
stopped  short.  '^  Tou '  never  had  a  trouble, 
Georgy  ?*^  she  added,  in  a  voice  vexy  few  of  her 
friends  would  have  known ;  it  was  so  soft  a  one. 

"  No,**  said  Georgy.  «*  Oh,  no,  Lisbeth  I  Not  a 
trouble,  exactly ;  not  a  trouble  at  all,  indeed ; 

only "    And  suddenly  she  turned  her  bright, 

appealing  eyes  to  tisbeth's  face.  "  I  don*t  know 
why  I  said  it,**  she  said.  *'  It  was  nothing  real, 
Lisbeth,    or  else  I  am  sure  you  would  have 

known.     But  It 'Well,  I. might  have  had  li 

trouble,  and  I  was  saved  from  it,  and  I  am  glad, 
and — thankfiil.*'  And,  to  Miss  Cre8plgny*s  sur- 
prise, sh^  bent  fbrward,  and  kissed  herDoftly  on 
the  clieek.  '     ' 

Lisbeth  asked  her  no  questions.  She  was  not 
fond  of  asking  questions,  and  she  was  a  young 
person  of  delicacy  and  iact,  when  she  was  in  an 
affectionate  mood.  She  was  too  partial  to  Georgy 
to  wish  to  force  her  Into  telling  her  little  secrets. 
But  a  certain  thought  Qashed  through  her  mind, 
as  she  sat  wit b  her  eyes  resting  on  the*6ea.    * 

"  She  is  the  sort  of  glH,**  she  said,  sharply, 
to  herself,  '*who  would  be  Tlkely  to  have  no 
trouble  but  a  love  trouble.  Who  has  been  mak- 
ing lov6'  to  her,  or  rather,  who,  among  all  her 
admirers,  would  be  likely  to  touch  her  heart  T* 

3ut  this  mental  problem  was  by  no  means  easy 
to  solve.  There  were  so  many  men  who  admited 
Georgy  Esmond,  and  such  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  men  whom  any  giri  might  have  loved. 


.  It  was  one  of  LiabetVs  chi^f  wonders,  that 
Georgy,  who'  was  so  soft  of  heart,  and  reiidy 
with  affection,  should  have  held  her  own  so  long 
against  so  agreeable  ik  Multitude  of  adorers. 
Certainly,  if  she  had  lived  through  any  little  ro- 
mance, she  ^ad  kept  her  secret  well.  She  did 
not  look  like  a  love-lorn  young  lady  when  she 
came  down,  the  next  morning,  fresh  and  rosy, 
and  prepared  to  explore  Pen'^llati  in  all  Its  fast- 
nesses. It  was  positively  'exhilarating  to  see  her ; 
and  the  Missed*  Tregarthyn  were  delighted  bey- 
ond bounds.  She  mlUle  a  pilgrimage  thrbugh 
hilf  the  lip-^nd-down-hill  little  streets  in  the 
village,  and,  before  dinner,  had  managed  to  di^g 
lABti^th.  a  mile  along  Che'  shore,  against  a*  stiff 
breeze,  which  blew  their  long,  loose  hair  about, 
and  tinted  their  cheeks  brilliantly.  Lisbeth  fol- 
lowed her,  with  a  sort  of  amused  wonder  at  her 
enthusiasm,  mingled  with  a 'certain  discontent  at 
her  ovni  indifference:  It  was  she  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  raptures,  and  she  was  not  in  rap- 
tures at  all.  Had  she  no  natural  feeling  what- 
ever ?  Any  other  woman  ^ould  have  felt  a  sen- 
timental tenderness  for  the  place,  which  had 
been  her  earliest  home. 

They  had  found  a  comfortable  nook  behind  a 
cluster  of  sheltering  r6ckc(,  and  were  sitting  on 
the  sand,  when  Lisbeth  arrived  at  this  stage  of 
thought.  '  Th'e  place  waii  an  old  haunt  of  hers, 
and  Hector  Anstruthers  hf^d  often  followed  her 
there  in  their  boy  and  girl  days ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  fhmiliar  stretch  of  sea  and  sand  irritated 
her  somehow.  She  pickefd  up  a  shell,  ftnd  sent 
it  skimming  a^ay  toward  the  wateir,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture. 

"Georgy,"  she  said,  "I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  see  in  Pen*yllan  to  please  you  so.** 

<«  Everything,*  *  said  Georgy.  •*  And  then,  some- 
how, I  seem  to  know  it.  I  think  its  chief  attra<^ 
tion  is,  that  yoii  lived  here  so  long.** 

Lisbeth  picked  up  another  shell,  and  sent  it 
skimming  alter  the  other.' 

"What  a*  girl  you  are!*'  she  said.  **It  is 
always  your  love'iind  your  heart  that  are  touched! 
You  are  all  heart.  '  You  lore  people,  and  you 
love  everything  that  b^lon^  to  them;  'thpir 
homes,  their  belongingp,  their  relations.  It  is 
not  so  with  me;  it  never  was.  You  are  like 
what  Hector  Anstruthers  was,  when  I  first  knew 
him.  Bah  I'*  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 
'*  Hew  fond  the  foolish  fellow  was  of  Aunt  Hetty, 
and  Aunt  MilUcent,  and  Aunt  Clarissa.'* 

'  Her  tongue  had  slipped,  just  as  Georgy* s  had 
done  the  night  before.  For  the  moment  she  for- 
got herself  entirely,  ^nd  only  remembered  that 
old . sentimental  affection  Qt  her  boyish  lovers; 
tliat  affection  for  her  spinster  relatives,  which, 
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in  the  past,  had  unpressed  her  as  being  .^alf 
troublesome  and  half  absurd. 

Georgy  turned  to  her»  taking  sudden  courage. 

•*Li8beth,"  she  said,  **7ou  never  told  me 
much  about  your  acquain^)ice  with,  Hector  An- 
struthers.  I  wonder  how  it  w^s..  You  knew 
him  very  well,  it  seems." 

"  I  wish,,'.'  broke  out  Lisbetb,  almost  angrily, 
"  that  I  had  never  "known  him  at  all." 

Th9  faithful  heart,  beating  in  the  brefist  of  the 
girl  at  her  side,,  leaped  nervously* 

*<  It  was  Lisbethi"  said  she  to  herself.  **  It 
wa^  Lisbeth." 

''  I  wish,"  repeated  Lisbeth,  frowni];ig  at  the 
Siea,  **  that  I  had  never  seen  him." 

**  Why  ?"  wasGeorgy's  quiet  question. 

*'  Because — because  it  was  a  bad  th^ng  for  us 
both,"  in  greater  impatience  than  ever. 

Qeorgy  looked  up  at  her,  a  trifle  sadly. 

*■*  Why,  again.  V '  she  ventured,  in  her  soft  voice* 
She  could  not  help  it. , 

But  for  a  moment  Lisbeth  did  not  answer. 
She  had  risen,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
rock,  a  queer  look  on  her  fac^,  a  queer  darken- 
ing in  her  eyes.  At  length  she  .broke  into  a 
little,  hard  laugh,  as  if  she  meant  to  defy  lierself 
to  b^  emotional. 

*'  How  horror-stricken  you  would  be,  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  why,"  she  said. 

"Does  that  mean,",  Georgy^  put  it  to  her, 
"  that  you  were  unkind;  to  liim  ?" 

"  It  means,"  was  her  strange  reply-^-^'  it  means 
that  it  was  I  who  ruined  his  life  forever." 

She  made  the  confession  fairly,  in  spite  of  her- 
self. And  she  was  emotional — vehement.  She 
could  not  stand  that  innocent  Georgy,  and  her 
beliefs,  an^  longer.  She  had  been  slowly  ap- 
proacliing  this  mood  fpr  inpnths,  and  now  evei'y 
inner  and  outer  influence  seemed  to  combine 
against  her  natural  stubborn  sccretitenqss.  Per- 
haps Pen^yllan,  the  sea,  t3ie.shori^,  the  sky, 
helpef}  her  .on  to  the  end.  At  any  rate,  she  must 
tell  the  truth  this  once,  and  h^ar  what  that  inno- 
cent Georgy  would  say  to  ^t. 

*»I  ruined  his  life /for'  him,"  she  repeated. 
"  I  broke  his  faith.  I  believe  X  am  to  blam^ 
for  every  evil  change  the  last  few  years  have 
wrought  in  him.  I,  m^rself— lisbeth.  Do  you 
hear,  Georgy?" 

The  face  under  Georgy*  s  straw  h^t  was  rather 
pJile,  but  it  was  ,not  horror-stricken. 

"You  were  too  young.^'  she  faltered,  ** to 
understand." 

•*  Too  young  ?"  echoed  Lisbeth.  «'  I  never  was 
young  in  my  life.  1  was  born  old,^  I  was  b<jm 
a  woman,  and  I  was  born  cold  and  hard,  Xbat  [ 
was  iL     If  I  had  been  Irke  other  girls,  he  would 


have  touched  my  heart,  after  he  had  touched  my 
vanity,  or  he  might  even  have  touched  ipy  heart 
first.  You  would  have  loved  him  with  all  your 
soul,  Are  you  willing  to  hoar  the  whole  histoid, 
Georgy?" 

"Ouite  willing.  Only,"  and  she  raised  her 
face  with  a  bright,  resolute,,  affectionate  look, 
*'  you  cannot  make  me  think  harshly  of  you.  So, 
don't  try,  Lisbeth." 

llisbeth  regarded  her  with. an  entirely  new 
expression,  which  had,  nevertheless,  a  shade  of 
her  old  wonder  in  it. 

"I  really  do  not  believe  I  could,"  she  said. 
<'  You  are  very  hard  to  deal  with  ;  4i  least,  I  find 
it  hard  to  deal  with  you.  You  are  a  new  expe- 
rience. If  th«re  was  just  a  little  flavor  of  insin- 
cerity or  uncharitableness  in  you,  if  you  would 
be  false  to  your  beliefs  how  and  then,  I  should 
know  what  to  do ;  but,  as  it  is,  you  are  perplex- 
ing.    ^Notwithstanding,  here  comes  the  story." 

She  put  her  hands  behind, her,  and  bracing 
herself  agaiiist  the  rock,  told  it  ^m  beginning 
to  end,  in  her  coolest,  most  daring  way,  even 
with  a  half-defiant  air.  If  she  had  been  telling 
some  one  else's  story,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  caustic  and  unsparingi  more  determined  to 
soften  no  harsh  outline,  or  smppth  over  tii^thing. 
She  set  the  girl  Lisbeth  before  her  listener,  just 
as  Lisbeth  t>espigny  at  seventeen  had  been. 
Selfish,  callous,  shallow,  and  deep,  at  once ;  rest- 
less, ungrateful,  a  half-ripe  coquette,  who,  not- 
withstanding her  grudeness,  was  yet  iar  too  ripe  for 
her  age.  She  pictured'the  honest,  boyish  young 
fellow,  nrho  had  fallen  victim  to  heV  immature 
iascinations,  simply  because  ^e  wa^  too  guileless 
and  romantic  to  se^  in  any  woman  anything  but 
a  goddess.  She  described  his  sincerity,  his  un- 
selfish willingness  to  bear  her  caprices,  and  see 
po  wrong  in.  them ;  his  lavish  affection  for  every- 
thing and  every  one  who  shared  his  love-  for  her ; 
his  rpadlnees  to  believe,  his.  tardiness  to  doubt, 
and,  see  her  as  she  really  was ;  the  open-hearted 
faith  which  had  ma^e  the  awakening  so  much 
harder  to  bear,  when  it  foroed  itself  upon  him  at 
last.  She  left  out  the  recital  of  no  petty  wrong 
she  had  done  him,  and  no  small  tyranny,  or  indig- 
nity shQ  had  made  him  feel.  She  told  the  whole 
stoiy^  in  &ct,  as  she  ^vr  it  now ;  not  as  she  had 
seen  it  in  that  shsJlQW,  self-ruled  girlhood  ;  and 
when  she.  had  torched  upon  everything,  and 
ended  wjth  th&t  last  scene  in.  the  garden,  among 
Aunt  Clarissa* s  rose^,  she  stopped. 

And  there  was  a  silence. 
.   Georgy*  8  eje-laahes  were  wet,  and  so  wef©  her 
cheeks.     A  tear  or  po  stained  her  pink  crarat 
It  was  so  sorrowful^     Poor  riectbjr  azain !     And 
then,   of  course,   poor '  Lisbeth  I     By  her  own 
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Bbowing,  LisbethdeserYed.no  pi^i  but  the  warm 
young  heart  gaye  her  pity  enough,  and  to  spare^ 
Something  had  been  wrong  somewhere.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  eTor^fthing  had  been   wrong, 

but Poor  Lisbeth  1.   8he  Was  so  fond  of  Lis- 

beth  herself,  and  mamma  was  so  fond  of  her,  and 
the  Misses  Tregartbyn.  &o  xpany  people  were 
fond  of  Lisbeth. 

And  then  Lisbeth* s  Toice  startled  her..  A  new 
Toice,  tremulous  and  odd,  as  if  her  mood  was  a 
sore  and  restive  one. 

"  You  are  crying,  of  coufse,  Geoi^T  I  knew 
you  would.!*  '  , 

"  I  have  been  crying." 

t^ause  enough  to  allow  of  a  straggle,  and  then-^ 

*'  Well,  since  you  are  crying,  1  suppose  I  may 
cry,  too.  It  is  queer  jenough.  that  I  should  cry, 
but **  And  to  Georigy's  amazement  and  trou- 
ble, Lisbeth  put  her  hand  up  on -the  rough  rock, 
and  laid  her  face  against  it. 

**  Lisbeth !"  cried  the  girL 

**  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Lisbeih.  « I  don't 
know  what  has  come  over  me.  It  is  a  new  thing 
forme.     I— I-I— " 

It*waff  a  new  thing,  indeed,  and  it  did  not  last 
Tery  long.  When  she  raised  her  headj  and  turned 
again,  her  eye-lashes  were  wet,  too,  and  she  was 
even  pale. 

"Ah,  Lisbeth  P'  said'Oeorgy,  pitying  her, 
"  you  are  sorry." 

Lisbeth  smiled,  fkintly. 

**  I  never  was  sorry  before  for  anything  I  had 
done;  never,  in  my  life,"  she  answered.  **1 
have  had  a  theory  that  people  should  take  care 

of  themselves,  as  I  did.    But  now Well,  I 

suppose  I  am  sorry — for  Hector  Anstruthers ; 
and  perhaps  a  little  for  myself.  No  one  will  offer 
me  such  an  unreasoning  love  again.  Vefy  few 
women  are  offered  such  a  love  once ;  but  I  al- 
ways got  more  than  my  share  of  everything..  It 
is  my  wii^.  I  suppose  I  was  born  under  a  lucky 
star.'    Qeorgy,  what  do  you  think  of  me  now  T" 

Georgy  got  up,  and  kissed  her,  iii  a  most 
earnest  fashion.  / 

<.'  tVhat?"  cried  Lisbeth,  with  a  dubious  snule. 
"  JToQ  can't  be  moral,  and  improving,  and  sanc- 
timonious, even  now.  Think  what  an  eloquent 
lecture  you  might  read  me  t  I  have  sometimes 
thought  I  was  merely  created  to  point  a  monl, 
or  adorn  a  tale !  See  how  reckless  I  am,  after 
all.  You  ought  to  be  down  on  me,  Georgy.  It 
is  your  duty,  as  a  w^U-trained  young  wom^  of 
the  period." 

'•  Then,"  said  Georgy,  "  I  can't  do  my  duty. 
You  are  so  different  from  otheip  people.  How 
can  I  pretend  to  understand  what  has  made  you 
do  the  things  that  other  people  are  not  tempted 


fo  do  7  '  And  then  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of 
you,  Lisbeth." 

**  You  are  «  good,  pure  little  soul!"  cried 
Lisbeth,  her  pale  face  flushing  excitedly.  *<  And 
the  world  ,is  a  thousand  times  better  for  your 
being  in  it.  I  am  better,  myself,  and  Heaven 
knows  I  need  something  to  make  me  better. 
Here,  let  m^  take  h61d  of  your  hand,  and  let  us 
go  home." 

And  as  tiysyturneci.  home  ward,  on  the  ^beach, 
hand^in-hand^  like  a  oaupld  of  children,  G^rgy 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  the  inconsistent  crea- 
ture's eyes  again. 


CHApi^iB  vni. 

Text  did  not  say  much  upon  the  subject  after 
this.  That  wise  young  woman.  Miss  Esmond, 
felt  that  it  was  a  sultiect  of  far  too  delicate  a  »a- 
ture  to  be  li|^tly  touched  upon.  It  had  beea 
Lisbeth's  secret  so  long,  that,  eren  after  this  oon- 
fidence,  she  conld  not  help  regarding  it  as  Lis- 
beth's  secret  stilL  Perhsps  «he  felt  in  privats 
that  there  were  certain  little  confidences  of  her 
own«  whidi  she  would  scarcely  be  willing  even 
for  Lisbeth  to  refer  to,  as  if  they  were  her  own 
pn>perty*  For  iastaxioe,  that  accidental  confes- 
sion, made  in  the.  bed-room,  on  the  first  night 
they  had  spent-  in  it  together.  How  gUri  she 
had  been  that  Ifsbe^i-jhad  let  it  pass,  as  if  she 
had  not  noticed  it  veiy  particularly.  But  though 
the  subject  was  xtot  discussed,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  not  bron^t  to  mind  at  all,  but 
was  buried  in  oblivion?  Certainly  Jsot.  While 
that  terse  young  woman,  Miss.  Esmond,  said 
little,  she  thought  much,  and  deep^.  She  had 
ijonstanily  before  her  a  problem,  which  she  wss 
very  anxious  to  work  out,  by  even  h.er  belayed 
Lisbeth,  and  that  princety  individual,  Mr,  Hec- 
tor Anstruthers,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in 
^eir  affairs  of  the  heart.  Wivi  it  not  possible 
that  Uiese  tw«  imeres^ng  beings  might  be 
brought  to,  might  be  Induced  to-^well,^  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  -it-^to  think  better  of 
each  other,  and  the  unfortunate  past,  and  the 
world  generally  ?  Would  it  not  be  dreadful  to 
think  that  so  much  poetic  material  had  ]^en  lost? 
That  these  two,  who  might  have  been  so  happy, 
should  drift  entirely  apart,  and  have  their  ro- 
mance incomplete,  as  the  most  unsatisfiictozy  of 
novels  r  I^robably,,  having  sensibly, ,  even  if  with 
%  little  psng,  given  up  that  bud  of  a  romance  of 
her  .own;  the  girl  felt  tlie  need  of  some  loving 
{dot  to  occupy  hear  mind ;  -and  if  so,  it  was  quite 
natural,-  and  very  ohanning,  that  she  should  turn 
iQ  her  friend*  Hector  would-  make  his  appear- 
ance one  of  these  fine  days,  and  then,  perhaps. 
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Pen'^yllan^  and  its  old  familiar  scenes,  would" 
soften  his'  heart,  as  dhe  had  {in  idea  they  had 
softened  Lisbeth's.  Surely,  old  mebiories  would 
touch  him  tenderly,  'arid  uiaktf  him  more  V^ady 
to  forgive  hid  injuries,"  In  fact,  Miss  Georgy 
painted  for  herself  some  very  pretty '^mferilal  pic- 
tures. In  whicli.  t^o  figures  of  Lisb^th  and  lier 
ex-loyer  'twere  alwaiys  the'  proinibeiit  features. 
LIsbeth  irf*  the  try^ilig-placeV  the  jpea-breez6 
blowing  her  beautiful  h9.ir  about,  and  coloring 
her'  pale  fage,  that  queer '  mist'  of  (eats  in  her 
mystefious  eye^..  Xisbefh,'  in  on6  of  her  soft 
mdodSy'makfng  those  strange,  festive,  unexpected 
speeches,  which  were  so  fascinating,  because  "so 
unlooked-for,  and  Heotor-Anstruthers  standing 
by,  and  listening,  Such  if^terestix^g  little  scenes 
as  these  she  imagined,* and, "having  imagined 
them,  positively  -drew  iome  iott*  df  eohsolation 
from  th^ir  phantom  existence. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  she  made  herself 
Tery- agreeable  and  attraotire  to  her  liostesscis; 
and  enjoyed  Pen*yUati  very  mucli.  111  *k  gitiisE 
way.  She  explored  the  tiny  village,  and  tli'e 
rode  shore.  She  made  fHends  with  fishermen', 
and  their  wives,  and  sttirdy  ohfldren.  She  won 
admiration  on  every  side  by  hei*  pretty  interest 
in  everything- appertaining  to  th^  Pen*  yllanltils. 
She  took  long  walks  on  the  0a>ndi!,  and  brought 
home  shells,  and  sea- weed;  linci  ^bbles,'  with 
such  honest  'delight  in  'ariyfrifling'  rArity  bA 
made  LIsbeth  lo6k '  on  ^  axhl  jf^l  Hstfess,  and  the 
Misses  Tregarlhyn  grow' young  again,  unlttedty. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,*'  said  Miss  Clarissa  to  Lis, 
beth^  "  tliat  yoit  enjoyed  yourself  as  much ;  but— 
but  I  am  afraid  you  do  not.  I  am  afhiid  ycm 
find  Pen'lyflail  rtither  dttll."  .       ! 

**  I  never  found  Pen'yllan  so  pleasant  in'  toy 
lifebefbre,  btit  you  knowl  am  not  like  Gebrgy,** 
said  Lisbet^.  "  P^'yllan  is  iiti  rilgh't.  Aunt 
G^tissa,  and  I 'enjoy  myself  h^re  korethan  I 
should  anywh6r«f  else.*'         '  ' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear'yoit  say  that,  my'lofve,*** 
Miss  Clarissa  faltered.  "  fiteraetimes,  ^o  yoi 
know,  I  have  reahjr  fancied  t!hat  yotxVere  not 
quite— quite  happy  ?"         '    "     '  •'  '■'"I 

Lisbeth  g<A  np  fVom  her  chair,  aiM  came  to 
the  wind6w,  lier  incomjarehensibW  cyels  reaJchihfc 
far  out  tb  irea.  i  -     ■ 

<*  Happy  1" 'she- echoed,  absently.'  *^U  tttrf- 
body  happy  f  "What  a  connnflViltn  tb  fcinsw<ir  f  As 
fdr" me,  I  give  it  up." 

Sh^' gave' up  a  good  many  things  daring  these 
weeks  at  Pen'yllan,  She  was- woAt  to  be  fbnd  of 
a  certaiti  «ool  class  of  metaphysies  of  bet  otm, 
but  somehow  things  of  that  drdet  seetoed  to  Wi^ 
ftrom  her  grasp.  She  waS  not  to  stire  of  hertelf 
as  she  had  been^-^not  so  obstinately  odmphicent'. 


Indeed,  she  had  never  been  so  iU  satu^fied  and 
out  of  patience  v^ith  lisbeth  Crespigny   in  her 

Iffe..  •    ' 

'  Tii  the  cou^e  of  a  week  or  so.  Hector  Anstru ti- 
ers caine,  as  he  promised  he  wotild.  One  quiet 
afternoon.  Miss  Millicent*,  Who  was  sitting  at  the 
window,  looked  out  into  the  garden,  with  a  sud- 
den'expression  of  surprise.-' 

"  Sbter  ClftriBsaT'  she  exclaimed,  "  Miss  Eb- 
mond,"  there  is  ^  gentleman  coming  up  the  walk*; 
a  young  gentleman,  and  really  a  very  handsome 
one.  Po  either  of  you  Itnowhim?  Dear  me, 
his  face  seems  very  familiar.     Iiican!t  be ** 

Georgy  ran  to  the  .window,  and  the  next 
minute  was  waving  her  kind  liitle  hand  to  the 
individual  in  question,  and  smiling,  and  nodding 
her  head. 

•  **  You  ought  tb  know  him.  Miss  Tregarthyn," 
she  said.     "  It  is  Mr.  Hector  Anstruthers." 

"  Oh  r'  broke  forth  Miss  Garissa,  in  some 
distress. 

.  '<  And  ^Lisbeth  is  here  1   I  do  hope,  Sist«r  Mil- 
licent ""      ,     ' 

"  He  saw  Lisbeih  very  often  when  she  was  at 
home,"  explained  Georgy,  feeling  very  giulty, 
aiid  extremely  fearful  of  comxmttin,g  herself.  <'  I 
know  Lisbeth  did  not  like  him  very  well  at  first, 
but  he  was  one  of  Mrs.  Despard's  fav6ritc8,  and — 
he  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine." 
' '  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  Hisses  Tregarthyn, 
this  piece  of  news.  They  remembered  various 
unpleasant  little  episodes  of  the  past  too  well,  to 
have  confronted  serenely  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  their  dear  Lisbeth  face  to  face  with  this 
young  mem  again.  Indeed,  Miss  1\Iillicent  had 
turned  pale,  and  !Miss  Clarissa  had.  lost  her 
breath,  at  the  mere  thought  of  it.  They  had 
hardly  recovered  themselves,  when  the  visitor 
was  handed  into'  the  room.  But,  of  course,  what 
Miss  Esmond  said  must  be  correct,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  how  delightful  it  would  be 
to  welcome  this  genius  and  hero  to  Pen*yllan 
once  more. 

liiey  had  lieard  wondrous  reports  of  his  ca- 
reer from,  pl^ance/yisitors,  even  tliough  the  be- 
lovfed  Llsbetli.'  had  6eeri  so  reticent.  They  had 
,  beard'  of  his  good  'kbrtune,  his  good  looks,  Kia 
talent,  his  popularily,  and  remembering  the  fair- 
half  6d,**blue- eyed  young  fellow,  whom  Lisbeth 
had  !*hdbbed  so  persistently,  they  had  wondered 
among  themselves  it  all  they  heard  could  possi- 
bly be  true.  But  here  was  the  admirable  Crich- 
tdn  to  sjieak  for  himi^,  ifed  so  changed  was 
his  appearance,  so  imposing  his  air,  So  amiable 
his  cbnddsitiehsion,  that  each  gentle  spinster 
owned  lb  secret  thAt  wally,  after  all,  it  seemed 
jMbefble'that  rumor,  for  once,  had  not  exagge- 
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xated.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Hector ; 
Anstruthen  was  ^hown  to  an  »dTa,ntfi^eiipon 
tbia  ocoaaion.  On  his  ipttj  f^oa  the  ookaU  Imnd- 
box  of  a  station,  he  bad  been  ronunded  of; 
manjr  a  little  incident  in  .that  fur  distajit  past,  \ 
which  had  somehow  or  other  warmfd  his  heart ; 
toward  these  gaod«  aiinple  aouU.  They  had  beex^ 
true  and  kind,  at  lei^.  Thej  had  nerer  iailed 
him  from  first  to  last ;  they  had  pitied  and  tried 
to  comfort  him  when  his  jfeora.p^radi9ehad  been 
BO  rudely  broken  into.  He  remembered  how 
Miss  Clarissa  had  stolen  do^wn  Into  the  ^ar^en, 
that  last,  'bitter  night<  a|id.£ipdii|g  him. lying  full 
length,  face  downward,  upon  ^  the.  dewy  grass, 
among  the.  roses^  had  bent  oye;^  him„  and  put  }xer 
timid  hand  upon  hia  shoulder,  An4  eried  silently, 
as  fhe  tri^  to  find  words  wiilk  whic^  she  «ould 
console  him,  and  still  be  loyal  to  her  faithful  ai^ 
fection  for  that  wretchedr  ^t]^  .  He  i;^i|^embered, 
too,  how  fiercely  he  had  answered  her,  like .  a 
passionate  youx;^  cub  as  he  wa9 ;  telling  her  to 
leave  him  alone,  and  let  him^  fight  it  out.  with 
himself  and  the  deyil,  for.  he  had.hikd  enough  of 
women.  She  had  not  been  offended,  goo4y  kittle 
Miss  Claj^siv,  though,  .she*  hn^,  been  dreadfully 
shocked  and  troubled..  ^ She-had, Q]:i^^aave  thiui 
eyev,  and  patted  his  sleeye,  and  bcjgg^  him  to 
think  of  his  dear  mother,  and  forgtre--7forgiYe; 
ending  by  sobbing  into  her  dainty  hai^erchief. 

So,  when  be  entered  ih^  pretty  parh>r,  and 
saw  this  kind  friend  standing  near  Georgy,.& 
trifle  tremulous  and  agitated  at  the  sudden  sight 
of  him,  eycrythlng  but  his  memory  of  what  a 
true,  generous  little  squl  she  was,  slipped  out  of 
his  mind,  ^nd  he  actually  bluah^with  pleasure. 

"  My  dear  Miss  ClarissaJ.'.'  he  sa^d,;  and,  with 
a  sudden  frank  boyishness,  such  as  G^orgy  ha4 
never  seen  him  give  way  to  before,  .he  put  one 
strong  young  arm  about  her,  and  kissed  her  with- 
ered cheek  twice. 

"  My  d^  boy !"  said  Miss  aarissft,  A  mo- 
ment before  she  }ii^d,(>een  on  the  Terga  of  D^akA|ig 
him  her  best  bow,  and.  calling  him  "•  Mr.  An- 
struthera."  **  How  pleasant  ii  is  to  see  you  I 
How  pleasant  it  is  ]*'  . 

The  brightest  of  sweet  smiles  dimpled  Misa 
Georgy's  mouth.  How,  good^  a|i4  honest,  and 
unaffected  he  was,  af^r  all  I  How  kind  at  heart  I 
How  she  wished  that  Xisbeth  pould  have  seen 
him  just, then.  Indeed,  she  found  it  necessaigr 
to  hold  herself  ypry  brayely  in  check  for  a  mo- 
n^ent  or  so,  for  fear  sho  should  be  tempted  to 
give  way  to  any  weak  impulse  of  feeling ;  he 
seemed  so  worthy  to  be  adxhi^ed  and  loved. 

But  Lisbeth  WM  not  In  the  house.  Ko  one 
knew  where  she  was,  exactly.  Lately  she  had  in- 
dulged in  the  habit  of  taking  even  longer  walks 


than  Geoxgy'a,  and  often  lonely  onee.  Sometimes, 
in  the  meming.  or  afUmoon,  they  would  miss 
her  for  an  shour  or  so,  and  she^ould  come  back 
rather  fagged,  and  well  blown  about,  and  at  such 
times  it  always  appeared  that  she  had  been  for  a 
walk. 

. .  *'  For  the  goqd  of  my  health,'*  ske  once  said 
to  Georgy.  **  I  find  it  benefits  me,  physififilly  and 
moniHy.  -  Pen'ylla^  is  a  q^ieer  places  and  is  pro- 
duotire  of  jgueer  effeets  u|K»n  people." 

Among  other  things,.  Georgy  discovered  that 
she,  too,  sometimes  talked  to  the  chUdrisn  who 
'played  upon  tho  sands,  and  that  sh^  hud  her 
favorites, 'to  whpm  ^e  had  once  or'twi^  even 
eondeaccnded.to  tell  certain  tales  of  fairivs  and 
.mermaids.  When  Gec^gy.mecitioaaed  this  4*900- 
very,  she  laughed  and  colored,  as4f  half^aahamed 
of  hej^^ftaxd  explained  the  matter  in  her  usual 
style. ; 

'*  The  Ihct  is,"  she  said,  "  I  do  it  as  a  sort  of 
penance.  When  I  wo^  a-  girl,  fu>d  lived  here, 
the  children  were  afraid  of  n;e,  and  it  was  no 
wonder.  ^  I  used  to  concoct  horrible  eerie  tales 
abo^t{  the  devil-fish,  to  fHghten.  them,  md  I 
\  rather,  enjoyed  my  r^ptation  as  a. sort  of  hob- 
;  goblin -creature,  who  had  an  uncaring  knowledge 
of  the  terrors  of  the  sea^  Some  of  them  used 
to  delight  n\a  \>y  ^^anung,  and  running  .away, 
when  they  can|^  sight  of  me;  .and.Mov  X  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion^  I  feel  as  if  J  ought 
to  do  something  to  retrieve  ngrself  wiUi  this  second 
generation.  Poor  little  Impai  Th€|^:  lives  axe 
not  too  easy." 

She  was  away,  indulgii^  io  ^ne  of  these  walks 
this  aftemooiv.  •      • 

**  We  could  ^d  her  soinevhjece.oiL  the  shore, 
I  know,"  said  Georgy,  M  ansvf»^  t9.  J^isf  Tre- 
garthyn's  igiquixy..  ^*  Sh«  i0,ibn4  of  tho  shore, 
and  alwa^rs  goes,  there,  for.  her  str<^]s.  If  Hector 
is  equal  to  a  sea^bre^ze,  and  a  ;mile  or  saof  sand, 
after  his  journey,  he  might  eT,#n  gq  in  sieaxcb  of 
her." 

And  it  having  been  proved  satisfactorily  that 
Hector  was  not  only  equal- 1^  such  ^ex^rt^on,  but 
anxious  to  ezjoy  it,  alter  an  hour's  chat  with 
Miss  Millicent,  and  Miss  Clarissa,  and  Miss  Hetty, 
Georgy  ran  up  stairs  for  her  .hat,  and  return- 
ing to  the  parlor,  took  chai^  of  the  expedition. 

It  really  seemed  to.  be  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Pen'yllan  to  be  on  its  good  behaviour  at  op- 
portune times. 

.  <<  Jt  is  bUierihan  ever,  to-day,"  said  Georgy, 
nodding  at  her  friend,  the  sea,  as  Ihey  strolled 
toward  it.  "  And  the  cvests  of  the  UttJie  |vavcs 
are  whiter,  and  the  sea-guUs  arain  a  better  tem- 
per than  they  usually  are,  and  more  satisfied 
with  their  lot." 
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She  had  never  looked  brighter  or  more  at- 
tractive herself,  and  this  was  her  eompanlon's  I 
mental  comment.     The  many  resplendent  young  : 
swains  who  admired  Miss  G^orgy  S^ond,  as: 
she  appeared  in  London  hall-rooms,  would  surely 
have  become  more  hopelessly  enamored  than 
ever,  had  they  seen  her  with  the  Pen'yllan  robes 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  sunlit-sea 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Where  is  there  another  creature  like  her  V* 
said  Hector  Anstruthers  to  himself.  "Tfhcre 
is  there  another  ereature  as  fre^h,  to  good,  as 
natural  and  unspotted?*' 

He  had  thought  of  her  Tery  6ften  of  late,  and 
indeed  had  been  qtiite  eager  to  make  his  visit  to 
-Pen'yllan,  for  no  other  reasoti,  he  told  himself, 
than  because  he  should  see  her  there,  and  hea^ 
her  sweet,  young  voice  again.  And  now  he  had 
eome,  and  she  had  welcomed  hfni,  and  they  were 
walking  over  the  sands,  side  by  side.    And  yet — 

and  yet ■   Was  it  possible  that  he  ffelt  restless 

and  dissatisfied  with  his  own'  emotions  T  Was  it 
possible  that  the  rapture  he  had  tried  to  ima- 
gine, in  London,  was  not  so  rapturous  here,  in 
Pen'yllanf  Could  it  be  that,  after  all,  he  was 
BtiA  only  admiring  her  affectionately,  in'a  broth- 
erly way,  as  he  had  always  dolie — admiring  and 
reverencing  her,  gently,  as  the  deaifest,  prettiest, 
truest  girl  he  had  ever  known  7  Long  ago,  when, 
at  ^he  time  of  that  old  fblly,  he  rehieinbered  a 
'  certain  tremulous  bliss  he  had  experienced  i^hen 
he  had  been  permitted  to  spend  an  hour  with 
the  beloved  object,  lie'  remetnbered  the  absolute 
pangs  of  Joy  with  which  one  glance  from  cer- 
tain great,  cmel»  dark  eyes  had  filled  him  ;  he 
remembered  how  the  sound  of  a  girlish  voice 
had  possessed  the  pbwe^  to  set  every  drop  of 
blood  in  hii  veins  bedttng.  He  Wab.as  Calm  as 
ever  he  had  Wn  in  his  life*  as  he  strolled  on 
with  OA)rgy  Esmond  ;  he  <^ouid  meet  her  bright 
eyes  without  even  the  poor  lnp<Jkery  of  a  tremor. 
He  had'ffeTt  hothing  but  cruel  pleasure  eve^  when 
he  grasped  her  soft  hand  in  greeting.  Would  it 
always  be  thus  t  Was  It  test  that  it  should  be 
BO  ?  Perhaps  f  And  yet,  in  the  depths  0/  his 
heart  lay  a  strange  yearning  for  ^ust  one  touch 
of  the  old  dellrium-^just  one  pang  of  the  old, 
bitter-swebt  pain. 

"  There !"  exchiim^d  Georjpy,  ending  his  reve- 
rie fbr  him.  «« There  she  U,  standing  on  the 
rocks.  Don't  you  see  that  'dark-blue  ribbon, 
fluttering?" 

It  was  curiotis  exiotigh  that  his  "heart  should 
give  such  i  startled  boUn^,  when  his  eyes  fell 
npoA  the  place  to  which  Qeorgy  directed  his 
attention.  Bnt  thto,  again,  perhaps,  It  was  no 
wonder,  oonsiderinK  how'ftufiillar  the  scene  jbe* 


fore  him  was.  Years  ago  he  had  been  wont  to 
come  to  this  very  spot,  and  find  a  slight  figare 
standing  in  that  very  nook  of  rocks ;  a  c*igfat 
g^rf  8  figttre,  clad  in  a  ^clOse-fitting  snit  of  sailor- 
blue,  a  cloud  of  blown-about  hair  falling  to  the 
waist,  and  dark-bine  ribbons  fluttering  from  a 
rough-and-ready  little  sailor-hat  of  straw.  And 
there  was  the  very  figure,  and  the  very  accom- 
paniments ;  the  dress,  the  abundant  tossed-abont 
hair,  the  fluttering  ribbon,  the  sea,  the  sky  the 
shore.  He  was  so  silent,  for  a  moment,  that 
Oeorgy  spoke  to  hini  again,  after  a  quick  glance 
at  his  changed  erpressibn. 

"Don't  you  see  that  it  is  Lisbeth?"  she  said, 
laughing.  **  She  Is  veiy  quiet,  but  she  is  alive, 
nevertheless.  .  We  shall  reach  her  In  a  minute. 
She  is  watching  the  guUs,  I  think.  I  thought  we 
should  find  her  here.  \  ^his  is  our  fkvorite  rest- 
ing-pla<ie." 

Lisbeth  was  evidently  either  watching  some- 
thing, or  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood.  She  did 
not  move,  or  even  appear  to  be  conscious  of  aty 
approAchittg  presence,  tintfl  Oeorgy  called  to  her, 
**  Lisbeth  I  Lisbeth  V  and  then  she  looked  round 
with  d  start:    '  •  *      ' 

"Whatr  she  teid.  '  "ts  it  yon, two?  How 
yotr  stattied  tbe'l  fou  came  like  ghosts !  And 
Mr.  Anstruthers,**  glancing  at  Hector,  '*  looks 
Hke  one.    He  Is  so  pali  I" 

"I  have  seen  a  ghost,"  was  his  reply. 

)« I  am  glad  to'  hear  it,'*  said  Lisbeth,  coolly. 
**  Ohosts  make  a  place  interesting." 

She  Is  so  like  herself,  sO  self-possessed,  and 
wholly  Lisbeth-like,  that  she  wakens  him  com- 
pletely flwm  the  sort  of  stupor  Into  which  he  had 
-for  a  moment  fl&llen.  She  holds  out  her  hand 
fbr  him  to  shake,  and  she  fkyors  him  with  an 
unmoved,  nbt  t6o  enthusiastic  smile.  She  is 
polite,  and '  reasonably  hospitable,  in  her  greet- 
ing, but  she  does  not  seem  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  power  of  her  emotipns. 

"Sit  down,"  she  says,  "and  let  us  rest  a 
ttliile.  We  have  plenty  of*  time  to  reach  home 
before  dinner ;  and  if  wo  had^nt^  it  would  not 
'matter  much.  My  aunts  t^xk  used  to  being  kept 
waiting,  They  i^re  too  amiable  to  be  iron-hearted 
about  rules.'.* 

Sd  they  si£  down,.and  then,  despite  the  reality 
of  her  manper,  Anstruthers  finds  himself  in  a 
dream  again*  As  Lisbetli  talks,  her  voice  carries 
him  back  to  the  past.  tTnconsciously  she  has 
fatten  into  aA  attitude  which  is  as  familiar  as  all 
the  rest ;  her  hands  folaed  on  her  knees,  her 
flic^  turned  seaward.  The  scent  of  the  sea  is  in 
the  air;  the  sound  o(  its^mi^nnors  In  his  ears. 
The  color  on  the  usually  clear^  pale  cheek  is  the 
^  color  he  used  to  admire  .with  auch  lover-Uke  ex- 
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traragance — a  pure  pink  tint,  bright  and  rare. 
She  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  her  seventeen 
years,  and  he  has  gone  back  ^Ith  her. 

'When  at  last  they  rise  to  return,  he  is  wander- 
ing^ in  this  dream  still,  &nd  he  is  TCry  silent  as 
they  i^lk  home.  As  they  enter  the  garden-gate, 
they  see  Miss  Clarissa  standing  at  the  window, 
watching  out  for  them,  just  as  she  had  used  to 
do«  to  Lisbeth's  frequent  irritation,  in  thd  olden 
days.  And  li^beth,  pausing  at  the  gate,  gathers 
ft  large  red  t^ee. 

"Thp  roses  are  in  bloom,"  sh^says,  <' Just  as 
they  were  when  I  went  away  with  Mrs.  Bespard. 
I  eonld  almost  persuade  myself  that  I  had  nerer 
been  iLwaj  at  sU." 


OHAPTBK  IX. 

That  velTet-leaTCd,  red  rose  was  placed  care- 
lessly in  her  hair,  when  she  isame  down  stairs, 
afler  dressing  foi^  dinner,  and  its  heavy  fra- 
grance floated  about  her.  She  Wore  one  of  her 
prettiest  dresses,'  looked  her  best,  and  was  in  a 
good  httiteor;'and  accordingly  the  Misses  Tre- 
garthyn  were  wstored  to  perfbct  peace  of  mind, 
and  reudet^  happy.  It  was  plain,  they  thought, 
that  Miss  Esmond  had  been  right,  and  there  was 
no  tt^ed'for  ftor.  How  the  spinster  trio  enjoyed 
themselves  that  eyening,  to  be  sure  I 

**  Tou  used  to  sing  some  Tery  pretty  songs  for 
us,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Chirissa.  **  I  wonder  if  ydu 
rem^riiber  the  one  Hector  was  so  fbnd'of?  Some- 
thing very  sweet,  about  drinking  to  somebody 
with  your- eyes,  and  he  would  not  ask  for  wine. 
I  TfMy  forget  the  rest. 

lasbeth,  who  was  iumlng  over  a  pile  of  her 
old  music, 'looked  up  at  Anstruthers  with  a  divH, 
wicked' smllei 

"  Did  I  sing,  'Drfak  to  me  oblyf  *'  she  said. 
"  And  was  it  a  favoritj^  ,of  yQura  ?  ,  ^  yonder  if 
it  is  here  7  Ii;ow  nice  t]ua  Auni  Pti^Mi^  should 
remind  us  of  jii!" 

She  drew  eui  t^e  yeUovr  oldiBbeet.>from  under 
the  rest  of  the  music  in  lb  minute  more,  her 
smile  not  without  a  toucli  of  venomous  amuse- 
ment.   How  fha  had  loathed  it  a  few  years  ago  t 

*'  I  wonder  if  I  could  sing  it>"  st^e  oaid ;  and, 
prompted  by  some  daring  demon,  she  sat  down 
at  the  piano,  and  sang  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
But,  by  the  time  she  had  struck  the  last  chord, 
her  mood  changed.  She  got  up,  y^}^  a  little 
frown,  and  she  did  not  look  At  Ansinithers  at  all. 

"  Bah  I"  she  said.  **  WJbai  Bonstaav  it  is  I" 
And  she  pushed  the  poor,  old  flwled  sheet  impa- 
tiently aside. 

Anstruthers  moved  a  step  forward,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  it. 


*'Will  you  give  it  to  me?"  he  asked,  with  a 
suppressed  force  in,  his  manner,  quite  new. 

"Why?"  she  demanded,  indifferently. 

**  For  a  whim's  sake,"  he  answered.  *'  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  Perhaps  I  may  fancy 
that  r  shoiild  like  to  learn  it." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  gave  her  shoul- 
ders  a  puzzled  little  shrug. 

"  Tou  are  welcome  to  it,'*  she  commented. 
"  It  is  not  an  article  of  value." 

"Thanks,"  rather  sardonically ;  and  he  folded 
the  sheet,  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

Their  life  at  Pen'yllan  was  scarcely  excising; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  they  found  it  by  no 
mean^  une^joyable,  even  now,  when  the  first 
week ,  or  so  had  acousU>m9d  them  to  it.  They 
took  long  stretches  of  walks ;  they  sunned  them- 
selves on  the  sands ;  they  sailed,  and  royred,  and 
read,  and  studied  each  other  In  secret.  Georgy , 
who  studied  Jiisbetl^  and.  Anstruthers  by  turns, 
found  tl^at  she  made  more  progress  wi^h  the  lat- 
ter than  the  former.  Lisb^.th,  never  easy  to  read, 
was  even  more  incomprehensible  than  usual.  She 
shar^  all  th.eir  amusement^,  and  was  prolific  in 
plans  to  add  to  them,  but  her  manner  toward  her 
ex-adorer  was  merely  reaspnably  civil  and  hos- 
pitable, and  certainly  did  not  .encourage  com- 
ment. To  her  friej;^^  it.^ras  a  manner  family 
inscrutable.'      ",. 

"Can  she  gajre  at  , all?"  wondered  Georgy. 
"  She  does  not  look  as  if  she  had  ever  been  sorry 
,in  her'life;  and  yet  she  cried  that  day." 

With  Anstruthers  it  was  different.  He  could 
not  pursue  the  even  tenor  pf  his  way  without 
feeling  somcti;n^s  a  sting.  At  firjst  ho  controlled 
himself  pretty  vell»  and,  held  his  own  against 
circumstances,  even  almost  calmly.  Then  the 
'  stings  came  only  at  rare  inti^rTals,  but  afterward 
',  he  experienced  ihej^  ^ore  frequently.  He  was 
not  so  callous,  after  all,  and  he  found  it  more 
difficult  to  conceal  l^s  r^tlessness.  when  some 
old  m6morV  pished  upon  )iim  ^iiU  sudden  force, 
fiuch  memprici  began  to.  br}ng  fitter,  rebellious 
moods  With  them,  and  pnce  or  twice  .such  moods 
revealed  themsetvei  in  bitter  speeches.  Some- 
times he  was  silent,  and  half  gloomy,  sometimes 
recklessly  gny.  I](ut  at  all  times  he  held  to 
Geor^  as  his  safeguard.  Whatever  his  mood 
might  be,  he  drew  comfprt  from  her  presence. 
She  gave  him  a  sense  of  security.  That  kind, 
little  hand  of  her*s  ^eld.him  back  from  many  an 
indiscretion.  Surety,  the  day  was  drawing  near 
when  he  could  open  his  heart  to  her,  and  ask  her 
to  let  the  kind  young  Jiand  be  his  safeguard  for- 
evef.  He  was  sorely  tempted  many  a  day,  but 
somehow  it  always  ended  in  "Not  yet  I  Not 
quite  yet !"     But  his  tender  admiration  for  her 
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showed  itself  so  undisguUedly,  in  pterj  action, 
that  the  Misses  Tregarthjn  looked  on  delighted. 

*'  I  am  sure  that  there  is  an  understanding  be- 
tween them,^*  observed  Miss  Millicent. 

Miss  Hetty  shook  her  head  in  a  comfortable, 
approving  fashion. 

*'  Ah,  yes,  indeed  !*'  she  said.  **  One  can  easily 
see  that.  What  do  you  think,  my  dear?"  This 
was  to  Lisbeth,  who  was  sitting  reading. 

Lisbeth  shut  her  book  suddenly,  and,  getting 
up,  came  to  the  window. 

*.*  What  is  it  you  are  saying  ?"  she  demanded, 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  had  just  ^wakened 
from  a  sleep,  or  a  drowsy  reverie.  "  I  donjt 
think  I  heard  you." 

"  We  were  speaking,"  said  Miss  Millicent, 
"  of  our  young  friends  in  the  garden.  Sister 
Hetty  thinks,  with  me,  that  Hector  is  very  fond 
of  Miss  Esmond."       , 

Lisbeth  looked  out  into  the  garden,  where  the 
two  stood  together,  Oeorgy  blushing  and  smiling, 
as  fVesh  and  flow^-like  herself^  as  any  of  Miss 
Clarissa's  many  blossoms,  Hector  talking  to  her 
eagerly,  his  eyes  full  of  pleasure  in  her  beauty 
and  youth. 

"Fond  of  her?"  she  said,  abstractedly.  "Who 
is  not  fond  of  her?" 

**  But,"  suggested  Miss  Hetty,  "  we  mean  fond 
of  her  in — in  a  different  vay.'* 

She  had  laid  her  hand  on  Lisbeth' s  shoulder, 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  thought  she  felt  a  slight 
start ;  but  the  girl's  voice  was  steady  enough 
when  she  sjpoke  the  next  minute. 

'*  Oh  I"  she  said,  laughing  a  little,  **  you  mean 
that  he  is  in  love  with  her.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  right,  though — though  t  had  scarcely 
thought  of  that.  Men  are  always  in  love  with 
somebody ;  and  if  he  is  in  love  with  Georgy,  it 
does  him  great  credit.  .  I  did  not  think  he  had 
the  good  taste.'* 

But  the  fact  was,  that  the  idea  wW  something 
like  a  new  light  dawning  in  upon  her. .  Actually 
shia  had  been  so  blind  a^  not,  to  think  of  this. 
And  it  had  been  before  her  eyes  day.^fUr  day  I 

"  You  have  been  an  idiot,"  ^as  h^r  unceremo- 
nious, mental  comment  uppn  her  own  stupidity. 
"  You  have  thought  somuch  of  yourself,  that  you 
liave  seen  nothing.  It  is  Hector  AnstnUhers 
who  has  touched  her  heart.  She  doubted  either 
herself,  or  hiin,  when,  she  was  *  not  so  happy.* 
And  this  is  the  end  of  it — the  end  of  it.  Go^I" 

Perhaps  she  was  relieyed,  and  felt  more  com- 
fortable, for  she  had  never  been  more  amusing, 
and  full  of  sport,  than  she  appeared  when  she ' 
joinc^l  the  couple  in  the  garden. 

The  twilight  had  been  falling  when  she  left 
the  house ;  and  when  the  soft  dusk  came  on,  they 


still  loitered  in  the  garden.  The  air  was  warm, 
and  balmy.  Miu  Clarissa's  flower-beds  breathed 
forth  perfume ;  the  murmur  of  the  waves  upon 
the  beach  crept  up  to  them ;  the  moon  roe^  in 
the  sky,  solemn^  watphful,  and  silver-clear. 

"Who  would  car^  to  go  back  to  earth,  And 
parlors?"  said  Georgy.  "  This  is  Arcadia— silent, 
odorous,  and  sweet.     Let  us  stay,  Lisbeth." 

,So  they  sauntered  here  and  there  until  they 
were  tired,  and  then  they  found  arestin^place, 
under  a  laburnum-tree ;  and  Anstrutbers,  flinging 
himself  upon  the  grass,  lay  at  fiill  length,  his 
hands  clasped  under  his  head,  watching  lisbetii, 
in  newly-stirred  bitterness  and  dispontent 

Discontent  ?  Ah  1  what  discontent  it  was  ! 
What  bitterness  !  To-night  it  reached  its  climax. 
Was  he  a  man,*iddeed,  or  had  he  gone  back  to 
boyhood,  and  to.  that^  old  foUy^upon  which  his 
youth  had  been  wrecked?  Moonlight  was  Tsry 
becoming  to  Lisbieth.  It  gave  ^er  colorless  &ce 
the  white  of  a  lily7lsaf,  and  her  great  eyes  a  new^ 
depth  and  shadow.  She  looked  her  best,  just 
new,  as  she  had  a  habit  of  leokiujg  her  best,  at 
all  inopportune  and  d;uigerous  .ftimsf,  ,. 

Georgy,  leaning,  in  a  luxury  of  quiet  dream- 
ing, against  the  trunk  of  tlie  l^burpum,  broke 
in  upoi^  his  mental  plaints,  by  speajk^ng  to  her 
friend.  .   . 

"Sing,  Lisbeth,"  she  said.  '^Tou  look  as  if 
you  were  in  a  singing  mood." 

Lisbeth  sjniled,  a  faint  smile,  not  unlike  moon- 
light. She^was-in  a  singing  mood,  but  she  was 
in  a  fantastic,  half-melancholy  moodr^oo.  Per- 
haps this  was  why  she  ehose  a  rather  molancholy. 
song.  ,  She  /aided  her  hands  i^ppn  her  knees,  in 
that  favorite  fashion  of  her' s^  the  'fashion  An- 
struthers  remembered  so  well,  and.  begax^. 

,  '•*  AU  thiit  I  h^  to  glTO  I  gaT»- 

Oood-byol  , 

Yet  Lore  Ifea  silent  fn  the  grave,. 
Aad  thftt  ticmbj  whlcb  nMt  1  crsre, ' 

Oood-byel    Good-by»I  'G«od>1»)re  I 
**  Hthj !  tAtn  Tnur  tmmlng  oy^  away  I 

It  comes  to  thl«--tht0  bitter  day, 
That  you  and  X  can  only  say 

Good-bye  I   Oood-byel   Good-l.yol 
*  The  rert  Met  trarled  with  the  past  t 

Good-bre  I 
Tb6  golden  dva,  that  sped  sd  fast, 
The  golden  days,  too  bright  to  lost ; 

Good-bye  I   Good-bye  I   Good-bye  I 
"  The  falreft  rose  blooms  bvt  a  day, 

Good-by«i 
The  lUroet  Spring  must  «nd  with  May, 
And  ybn  and  I  can  only  st^ 

Good-bye  I   Good-bye  t   Good-bye  P 

('Ah,  Lisheth!"  cried  Georgy,  when  she 
stopped.  "What  a  sad  thing!  I  never  hoard 
you  sing  it  before." 
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"  No»"  answered  Lisbeth.  "  I  don' t  think  any- 
body oyer  heard  me  sing  it  before.  It  is  an  imi- 
tation of  a  little  German  song  I  hare  heard,  or 
read,  somewhere.  I  can't  remember  where,  in- 
deed. I  can  remember  nothing,  but  that  the 
rethun  of '  Good-bye'  haunted  me ;  and  the  words 
I  have  just  sung  grew  out  of  it." 

Anstruthers  said  nothing.  He  had  watched 
her  fkce,  as  she  sung,  and  had  almost  lost  control 
over  himself,  as  he  was  often  on  the  verge  of 
doing  lately.  What  a  consummate  actress  the 
girl  was !  The  mouruM  little  song  had  fallen 
flrom  lips,  as  sweetly  and  sadly  as  if  both  words 
and  music  welled  from  a  tender,  tried,  soft  heart. 
An  innocent  girl  of  sixteen  might  hare  sung  just 
such  a  song,  in  just  such  a  Toice,  if  she  had  lost 
her  lover.  Once  he  had  posltirely  been  amazed 
by  the  fancy  that  the  hirge,  mellow,  dark  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

He  had  been  quiet  enough  before,  but  after  the 
song  was  ended,  he  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  lay  si- 
lent upon  the  grass  until  their  return  to  the  house. 

Georgy  rose  first,  and  then  Lisbeth  and  him- 
self. But  Georgy,  going  on  before  them,  left 
them  a  moment  together,  and  as  they  crossed  the 
lawn,  Lisbeth  paused,  and  bending  over  a  bed  of 
lilies  to  gather  a  closed  white  bud,  sang,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  if  half-unoonsciously,  the  last  verse. 

"  The  lUrest  roM  bloonu  bnt  a  daj, 

Good-bye  I 
The  fidreet  Spring  mtist  end  with  May, 
And  jou  and  I  can  only  ny, 

Good-bye  I   Good-bye  I   Good4>yer 

When  she  stood  upright,  she  found  herself 
eonftronting  a  face,  so  pale  and  agitated,  that  she 
drew  back  a  little. 

"  I  wish  to  God,"  he  broke  out,  •«  I  wish  to 
God  that  yon  were  a  better  woman  I" 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  a  second,  with  a 
smile,  cold,  and  strange,  and  bitter. 

**  I  wish  to  God  I  was  I"  she  said,  and,  without 
another  word,  turned  flrom  him  and  walked  away, 
flinging  her  closed  lilies  upon  the  dewy  grass. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Whxh,  the  next  day,  at  noon,  they  strolled  out 
upon  the  fewn,  the  lilies  were  lying  there,  their 
waxen  petals  browning  and  withering  in  the  hot 
aiiiiv    Georgy  stooped,  and  picked  one  up. 

*«  What  a  pity  1"  she  said.  "  They  would  have 
been  so  pretty  to  day.  I  wonder  who  gathered 
them." 

lisbeth  regarded  the  poor  little  brown  bud 
with  a  queer  smile. 

"  I  gathered  them,"  she  laid.  <<  It  does  seem 
a  pity,  to<H-almoflit  omol,  doesn't  itt    But  that 
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is  always  the  way  *with  people.  They  gather 
their  buds  first,  and  sympathise  with  them  after- 
ward." Then  she  held  out  her 'hand.  *'Give 
it  to  me,"  she  said;  and  when  Georgy  handed 
the  wilte-l  thing  to  her,  she  took  it,  still  half 
smiling  in  that  queer  way.  <*Yes,"  she  com- 
mented. **  It  might  have  been  very  sweet  to-day. 
It  was  useless  cruelty  to  kill  it  so  eariy.  It  will 
never  be  a  flower  now.  Ton  see,  Georgy,  my 
dear,"  drily,  *'hovr  I  pity  my  bud — afterward  ! 
Draw  a  moral  flrom  me,  and  never  gather  your 
flowers  too  soon.  They  might  be  very  sweet  to- 
morrow." 

She  had  not  often  talked  in  this  light,  satiric 
way  of  late,  4>ut  Georgy  observed  that  she  began 
to  fall  into  the  habit  again  after  this.  She  had 
odd  moods,  and  was  not  quite  so  fi^nk  as  her 
young  admirer  liked  to  see  her.  And  something 
also  struck  Georgy  as  peculiar,  too.  She  found 
herself  left  alone  with  Hector  much  oftener.  In 
th^  walks,  and  saib,  and  sauntering  in  the  gar- 
den, Lisbeth' s  joining  them  became  the  excep- 
tion, instead  of  the  rule,  as  it  had  been  hereto- 
fore. It  seemed  always  by  chance  that  she  failed 
to  accompany  them,  but  it  came  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end. 

Georgy  pondered  over  the  matter  in  private, 
with  much  anxiety.  She  really  began  to  feel  as 
if  something  strangOihad  happened.  Had  there 
been  a  new  quarrel?  Hector  was  more  fitflil 
and  moody  than  ever.  Sometimes  he  looked  so 
miserable  and  pale,  that  she  was  a  little  fright- 
ened. When  he  talked,  he  was  bitter ;  and  when 
he  was  silent,  his  silence  was  tragical.  But  he 
was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever  he  had  been.  ■  Nay, 
he  even  seemed  fonder  of  her,  and  more  anxious 
to  be  near  her,  at  all  times. 

'*  I  am  not  a  very  amusing  companion.  Georgy, 
my  dear,"  he  would  say,  **bnt  you  will  bear 
with  me,  I  know.  Tou  are  my  hope  and  safe- 
guard. Georgy.  If  you  would  not  bear  with  me, 
who  would?" 

She  often  wondered  at  his  way  of  speaking  of 
her,  as  his  safeguard.  Indeed,  he  not  only  called 
her  his  safoguard,  but  showed,  by  his  manner, 
that  he  flew  to  her  as  a  sort  of  reflige.  Once, 
when  they  had  been  sitting  together  in  silenca^ 
for  some  time,  he  suddenly  seised  her  hand,  and 
kissed  it,  passionately  and  desperately. 

<*  Georgy,"  he  said,  **itl  were  to  come  to  yon, 
some  day,  and  ask  you  to  save  me  finom  a  great 
danger,,  would  you  try  to  do  as  I  asked  you?" 

She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away,  but  let  it 
rest  in  his,  ao  she  answered  him,  with  a  quiet, 
half-sad  smile, 

**  I  would  not  refl]se  to  try  to  help  any  one  in 
the  worid,  who  waa  in  danger— ^ven  a  person 
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I  WM  not  fond  of,"  shetaid.  **^And  jov  know 
we  hsTe  been  friends  all  our  UTes,  Hector." 

"  But  if  I  were  to  ask  &  glrent  gift  of  yoo^"  he 
persisted,  **  a  greaift  gift,  of  which  I  was  not  wor* 
thy,  but  which  was  the  onljr  thing  that  eonld 
save  me  Arom  ruin  7" 

'*  Tou  must  ask  me  first,"  she  said,  and  titea^ 
(hough  it  was  done  Terjr  gentlj,  she  did  take 
her  hand  away. 

Hading  eoollylaid  her  p1an»fbr  leating  the 
two  to  enjoy  themsebres,  Lisbetli  retired  upon 
her  laurels,  with  the  Intention  of  finding  aniu8»' 
ments  of  her  own.  She  had  entertained  herself 
before,  easily  enough,  why  not  again?  Koiu- 
nUly,  as  th^  had  ikUen  in  loTe  with  each  ether, 
they  would  not  want  her;  eren  Oeorgy  Would 
not  want  her.  And  it  was  quite  natuial  thai 
they  should  haye  iUlen  in  lore.  They  were  the 
sort  of  people  to  do  it.  And  Georgy  would  make 
a  charming  wife,  and,  if  her  husband  proved  H 
tyrant,  would  still  go  down  upon  her  knees  and 
adore  him,  and  thank  Heaven  for  her  prinee's 
affection,  and  his  perfections,  to  the  end  of  her 
innocent  days.  As  for  herself,  it  was  no  busi- 
ness  of  her* 8,  when  she  had  done  her  duty  toward 
her  friend.  The  best  thing  she  could  do,  would 
be  to  leave  them  alone,  and  she  left  them  alone, 
and  gave  them  every  opportunity  to  be  lovev^ 
like,  if  they  had  chosen.     / 

But  one  day,  Miss  Glarissar  looking  up  ftt>m 
her  sewing,  started,  quite  nervously,  at  the  sud- 
den impression  made  upon  her  of  something  new 
in  her  dear  Lisbeth's  appearance. 

"My  dear  lisbethl"  she  exclaimed,  «how 
pale  and  ill  you  look  I" 

**  I  am  always  pale,"  said  lisbeth. 

"  But,  my  love,"  protested  Miss  Clarissa,  *'you 
are  pale,  to-day,  in  a  different  way.  Tou  must 
be  suffering,  pear !  dear  I  How  careless  in  us 
not  to  hare  remarked  it  before  1  I  almost  be- 
lieve— ^nay,  indeed,  I  am  sur^^that  you  look 
•thin,  actually  thin  I" 

<<  I  am  always  thin,"  said  lisbeth* 

But  Miss  Clarissa  was  not  to  be  consoled  by 
any  such  coolness  of  manner.  When  she  looked 
again  more  closely,  she  was  quite  sure  that  she 
was  right,  (hat  her  dear  Lisbeth  showed  unmts- 
takeable  signs  of  being  in  a  droadftil  state  of 
health.  She  fell  into  a  positiTe  condition  oi 
tremor  and  remorse.  She  had  been  neglected ; 
they  had  been  heartlessly  oaretess^  not  to  see  be- 
fore^at  she  wae  not  strong.  It  must  be  attended 
to  at  once  And  really,  if  lisbeth  haid  not  been 
very  decided,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  she 
would  have  been  put  to  bed,  and  dosed,  and 
wept  orer  by  all  three  spinsters  at  once. 

'<  I  hope  it  is  not  that  Pen'yUan  does  not  agme 


with  you,"  fiatesed  Miss  Hetiy.  *•  We  always 
thought  the  air  very  fresh  and  bracing,  but  ^ou 
certainly  do  not  look  like  yowreelf,  Lisbeth." 

And  the  truth  was,  that  she  did  not  look  like 
herself.  Much  as  she  might  protest  against  the 
assertion,,  she  was  thinner  and  paler  than  usual. 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  she  said,.  <'  whether  I  look  ill 
er  not  I  never  wa&  better  in  my  life.  I  have 
not  slept  very  well^  of  late ;  that  is  all.  And  \ 
must  beg  jou  to  let  me  have  my  own  way  about 
it.  Aunt  Clarissa.  It  is  all  nonsense.  Doa*t  foss 
over  me,  I  imploreyeu..  Tou  will  spoil  Georgy* a 
love-story  for  her,  and  make  Mr.  Anstruthers 
uncomfortable^  Mea  hate  fuss  of  any  kind. 
Leave  me  alone,  when  they  are  in  the  house,  and 
I  will  take  all  the  medicine  you  oboose  to  give  me 
in  private,,  though  it  is  all  nonsense,  I  assure  you.' ' 

But  was  it  nonsense  ?  AJas  I  I  must  confess, 
though  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance,  that  the 
time  came  when  the  invincible  was  beaten,  and 
felt  that  she  was.     It  was  not  nonsense. 

One  afternoon,  after  sitting  at  her  bed-roooi 
window  for  an  hour,  persuading  herself  that  she 
was  reading,  while  Georgy  and  Anstruthers  en- 
joyed a  tete-a-tete  in  the  garden  below,  she  sud- 
denly closed  her  book,  and,  rising  from  her  chair, 
began  to  dress  ta  go  out. 

She  was  down  stairs,  and  out  upon  the  beach, 
in  five  minutes  ;  and,  once  away  from  the  house, 
she  began  to  walk  furiously.  She  looked  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  as  she  went.  She  was  not  in 
the  humor  to  have  her  attention  distracted  fh>m 
her  thoughts  by  any  beauty  of  sea,  or  sky,  or 
shore.  She  saw  the  yellow  sand  before  her,  and 
that  was  all.  She  reached  the  old  trysting-plaoe, 
among  the  rocks,  before  she  stopped.  Once  there, 
she  gave  herself  time  to  breathe,  and,  standing 
still,  looked  back  at  the  ground  over  which  she 
had  come.  There  was  a  worn-out  expression  in 
her  face,  such  as  the  three  Misses  Tregarthyn 
had  never  yet  seen,  even  when  they  thought  her 
at  her  worst.  And  yet,  in  a  minute  more,  she 
smiled  with  actual  grimnesft. 

"  I  am  being  punished  now,"  she  said,  aloud.  *'I 
am  being  punished  now  for  everything  I  have  ever 
done  in  my  life.     Now  I  begin  to  understand." 

There  was  humiliation  enough  in  her  soul  then 
to  have  made  her  grovel  in  the  sand  at  her  fset, 
if  she  had  been  prone  tn  heroiesor  drama.  Tea,  she 
was  beginningfo  understand.  It  was  her  turn  now. 
Oh,  to  have  come  to  this  I    To  have  leaned  this  I 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  peculiar  nature— 
an  unfortunate  nature  at  this  time,  passing 
through  a  new  experience,  and  battling  fiercely 
against  it — that  when,  iromedklely  afterward, 
the  tears  began  te  fill  her  eyes,  and  roll  down 
her  cheeks,  they  were  tlM  bitter,  bitter  testa  of 
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passionate  mortification  and  anger.  She  could 
almost  have  killed  herself,  for  very  self-contempt 
and  shame. 

*'  Whivt  reason  is  tkew  in  U  ?"  sl^  ^id. 
"None.  What  hiis  tirought  me  to  it?  Nothing. 
Is  he  as  worthy  now  as  lie  wns  then  ?  No  I  Isn't 
it  sheer  matlness  ?     Ves,  it  is." 

She  spoke  Iruljc,  tuo.  Tlfev^  was  |u:^reA9oa  in  it. 
It  was  madmess.  |{e  had  d()ne  nothing  tp  touch 
her  heart,  had  made  no  effort  to  reach  it.  And 
yet  he  had  reached,  and  tpnched  it.  It.  would 
not  have  heea  like  her,  to  love  a  o^ji  because  be 
was  good,  because  h^  had  fu^de  Iqve  to  (ler ;  in- 
deed, because  of  anything.  Her  actioi^  wece 
generally  without  any  cau^e  but,  her  own  feremp- 
Uiry  fancies;  and  here  ^ome  Strang,  sudden 
caprice  of  emotion  had  been  I09  much  for  her. 
How  she  had  suffered  since  she  discoyexed  her 
weakness,  no  one  but  herself  would  ever  knqw. 
She  had  writhed  u«(iar  it,  burned  undev  it, 
Loathed  it,  and  yet  been  conquered  by  it.  Al- 
most every  blade  of  Pen'jUan  gpu»  reminded 
her  of  some  wrong  si^e  had  done  to  the  kindly, 
impetuous  young  fellotv,  who  bad  lo^ed  her  in 
the  past.  Almost  every  grain  of  Pen'yllan  sai^d 
taunted  her  with  some  wanton  ^i^lfiahnesa,  or 
cruelty,  which  must  be  remembered  by  the  man 
who  could  have  nothing  but  dislike  for  her  in 
the  present. 

**  I  should  be  grateful  now»"  she  cried,  bitterly. 

"  Ves  1  Grateful  for  a  tithe  of  what  I  onc^  had 
under  foot.  This  is  eating  dirt  with  a  jetk- 
geanoe." 

She  might  well  ftrighten  Miis  CUurifsa  with  her 


pallor  and  wretched  looks.  The  intensity  of  he* 
misery  and  humiliation  was  wearing  her  out,  and 
robbing  her  of  sleep  and  appetite.  She  wanted 
to  leave  peii'y,l}an,  bux  l^w.  could  she  suogest  it? 
Georgy  was  so  happy,  she  told  herself,  with  a 
vii^dictive  ple^siure  in  her  pain,  that  it  would  be 
a  pitjr  to  disturb  her. 

She  walk^  HP  tvod  do v^  the  beoqh  for  half  an 
hour  before  ahe  returmed  hora^;  %nd  when  she 
wept  her  w^y,  she  was  so  tired  as  to  be  fSurly  ex* 
h^usted.  At  the  side-door,  by  .which  she  entered 
the  ho,u9^,  9he  met  Qeorgy^  who  held  an  open 
letter  in  her  h^nd. 

'*  \||fho  froin  ?"  a^ked  Lisbeth,  for  lack  of  eopse- 
thing  to  s^y. 

**  Mamma/*  was  the  girVs  answer.  '*  6he  won- 
ders when  we  ^:n  goiijg  home ;  bnt  I  am  esgoy- 
ing  Pen'yllan  90  much ** 

She  p<vused«  and  blushed.  Just  lately  it  had 
occurred  to  l^er  that  it  might  be  possible  that 
Lisbeth  misunderstood  her  relation  to  Hector, 
and  something  in  Lisbeth' s  face  made  her  stop 
and  blush  in  this  opportune  manner. 

*'Xhe  wemher  is  so  lovely,"  she  ended,  ''that 
I  don't  think  I  want  to  j^o  yet." 

Lisbeth  smiled,  but  her  smile  was  a  wan,  ab- 
stracted sort  of  affair. 

*  *  No,"'  she  said.  *  *  We  won' t  go  yet.  pen'yllan 
is  doing  both  of  U9  good ;  and  it  is  doing  Mr. 
Anstruthers  good,  too.  We  won't  go  yet.  Tell 
Mrs.  Esmond  so,  Oeorgy." 

And  then  she  carried  her  wan,  absent  smile 
up  stairs. 

(to  BK  OOjtCLUDED.) 


HAND    AND    OLOV 


BT     BSnifBTT'  H.    BBLI.MAH. 


Abvuo?  Vol  *Tit  not  a  fiided  flower. 
Or  lock  of  MOM  fidr  maiden**  flowing  treiies* 
Which  I  now  cheriah  with  rach  fond  remembraace, 
And  sweet  c 


To  XOA  *ti0  fairer  far  than  any  flower, 
Aa  here  I  hold  it  up  before  your  view ; 
^is  not  a  ribbon,  niiniatnre--oh,  no  T 

Kor  blUcMMU. 

TIs  bnt  a  iWed  lavender  kid  glove, 
On«  tkat  WM  worn  bj  Ev«lbM  Bay, 
Vben  I  flat  met  har  «it  the  foacy  ball. 

At  Cunningham**,  in  May. 

She  was  my  partner,  and  we  danced  quadrilles. 
And  waltics,  to  the  strains  of  Strauss,  entrancing, 
Until  vre,  both  of  us,  had  grown  fatigued, 

And  tired  of  dAndttg. 

Wo  walked  into  the  garden,  'mid  the  flowera, 
And  heard  the  nightingale  sing  soft  and  swaet, 


And  on  a  rustic  b«Qch  we  mi  w  down, 
I  at  her  fet «. 

And  th^n  I  suddsB^  \mcmn  romantic; 
I  dasped  her  tx^antiftd  white  hand  in  mine  j 
Indeed,  I  think  I  must  hare  grown  quite  ftantic. 
Through  Ioto  or  wine. 

I  made  all  kinds  of  solemn  protestations, 

And  madly  vowed  that,  by  the  moon  abore  her. 

If  she  had  no  etffectlons,  and  wouM  leit  me  , 

How  I  wo«ld  toTt  hf  r. 

t  pleaded  tfiM  t  that  she  should  Itste  some  pledge 

It;  in  the  ftitura,  I  fiMght  win  her  lore  J  1 

^w  flliy  she  looked^iis  from  me  then  she  fled.  I 

But  left— her  glove  1  I 

pome  months  h^ve  passed  alnc«  th«n.    To-morrow  night 
IMl  take  It  to  her,  at  her  aunt's,  good  Mifls  Blitsit; 
Will  tell  her  all,  and  then  request  shell  give 
Tim  kamd  that  MtiL 


HOW  SEREPTA  CARRIED  THE  M  E  E  T  I  N'-H  O  U  S  E. 


BT     J08IAH     ALLEM    8     WirE. 


I  TOLD  Josiah  I  didn't  believe  we  should  have 
a  better  time,  in  the  hull  year,  to  visit  Elder 
Philander  Simmons' es  vrife,  she  that  was  Serepta 
Smith.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a  infant 
babe,  and  she  lived  with  mother  and  me  quite  a 
spell.  We  brought  her  up  on  a  bottle.  We 
thought  a  sight  on  her,  and  I  hadn't  seen  her 
sense  the  mornin'  she  was  married,  a  goin'  on 
seven  yeers. 

Josiah  kinder  hung  back  about  goin*,  but 
finally  he  gi  v  in*  And  we  sot  sail  Tuesdy  mornin' , 
a  little  before  sunrise ;  and  we  arriv'  at  the  vil- 
lage where  Elder  Simmons  preached,  when  the 
sun  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half  high. 

We  enquired  at  the  tavren,  where  Elder  Sim- 
mons lived,  and  they  told  us  it  was  down  a  new 
road  jest  laid  out ;  their  house  was  the  only  one 
in  it.  And  purty  soon  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
house  ;  it  was  smallish,  but  comfortable-lookin' . 

But  as  we  approached  the  dwellin',  we  see  a 
awAil  long  string  of  men  a  prominadin'  down 
.  the  street,  towards  the  house  ;  there  was  a  sight 
on  'cm.     And  I  says  to  Josiah, 

"  Is  this  a  funerel  precession  of  men,  Josiah 
Allen,  or  is  it  war-times  ?" 

Josiah  said,  '*  there  had  been  a  Convention  to 
the  villege  that  day,  and  he  guessed  these  men 
was  delegates,  a  goin'  to  the  minister's,  to  stay 
all  night." 

And,  come  to  look  at  'em  agin,  they  was  peaoi- 
ble-lookin'  critters,  and  most  all  of  'em  had 
satchel-bags  in  their  hands.  But  how  all  of  'em 
was  a  goin'  to  stay  in  that  house  was  a  mystery 
to  mo,  unless  they  had  poles  for  'em  to  roost  on, 
or  hung  'em  up  on  nails  in  the  wall.  And  I 
spoke  up  to  Josiah,  and  says  I, 

**  Our  room  will  be  better  than  onr  company 
here,  Josiah.  Less  go  back  to  the  villege  for  to- 
night." 

"  Wall,"  says  he,  "  bime-by.  Less  go  in,  and 
tell  Serepta  we've  come." 

Says  I,  "  I  guess  it  won't  be  mnch  of  a  treat 
to  her,  to  tell  her  anybody  else  has  come,  if  she 
has  got  to  take  care  of  this  hull  drove  of  men." 
Says  I,  "  Less  go  back  to  the  tavren." 

*•  Wall."  says  he,  *«  bime-by.  Less  go  in,  and 
tell  Serepta  we've  come." 

I  argued  that  it  wouldn't  be  no  treat  to  Se- 
repta; but  howsumever  we  went  in,  and  she  was  \ 
awful  tickled  to  see  us.    She  always  did  think  i 
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a  sight  of  her  Annt  Samantha.  I  'spose  one 
thing  was,  because  i  helped  bring  her  up  on  n 
bottle. 

She  was  as  party  as  a  doll  when  she  was  mar- 
ried, with  a  round,  rosy  face,  and  big  blue  eyes*, 
that  had  a  sort  of  a  timid,  scareful  look  to  'em. 
She  was  a  gentle,  babyish  sort  of  a  girl,  bot  & 
master  hand  to  do  jest  what  she  thought  was  her 
duty;  and  though  she  knew  enough,  anybodjr 
could  make  her  think  the  moon  was  made  or 
green  cheese,  she  was  that  yielding,  and  easy 
influenced,  and  innocent-hearted. 

I  thought  a  sight  on  her,  and  I  says  so  to  Elder 
Simmons,  the  day  they  was  married.  It  was  when 
the  apple-trees  was  all  blowed  out ;  the  air  was 
sweet  with  'em.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  deep- 
learnt,  and  dretflil  absent-minded.  He  says  to 
me,  says  he, 

**  Serepta  is  jest  as  sweet  as  an  apple-blos> 
som." 

His  eyes  was  kinder  set  on  the  apple-trees  out 
in  the  yard,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  "  and  jest  as  tender."  Says  I, 
**  The  sweetest  posys  are  the  easiest  nipped  by 
the  frost ;  and  nothin'  looks  more  pitiful  than  a 
apple-blow,  after  the  frost  has  got  holt  of  it." 
Says  I,  '*  Keep  the  fh)st  of  nnkindness,  and 
neglect,  and  hard  usage,  fVom  our  little  apple- 
blow,  that  you  have  picked  to-day,  and  one 
wearin'  off  on  your  heart ;  and  may  Qod  bless 
you,  Briother  Simmons,"  says  L  (He  was  of  the 
Methodist  perswasion.) 

There  wasn't  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  my  head, 
as  I  said  this,  nor  in  his' en.  I  thought  a  sight 
on  her,  and  so  did  he.  He  thought  enough  on 
her,  I  always  said ;  but  he  was  drelftU  absent- 
minded,  and  deep-learnt. 

I  hadn't  hiid  eyes  on  'em  sense,  though  I  had 
heard  from  'em  a  number  of  times.  She  had  to 
work  awfkil  hard,  I'd  heard,  and  he  was  so  ab- 
sent-minded, it  took  a  sight  of  her  time  to  get 
him  headed  right.  He'd  go  down  miller  lots  of 
times,  and  bring  up  aginst  the  pork-barell,  when 
he  thought  he  was  a  going  up  into  his  study ;  and 
get  her  stockin's  and  clothes  on,  thinkin'  they  wae 
his' en.  and  so  fourth. 

And  then  I'd  beam  that  she  had  the  care  of 
the  meetin' -house  on  her  hands  ;  had  to  sort  of 
carry  them  eeUn* -house ;  lived  in  a  place  where 
they  thought  tlie  minister's  wife  belonged  to  'em. 
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How8um6Tor»  I  didn't  know  nothin'  only  by  hear- 
say, till  L  arriv  at  her  dwelling ;  then  I  knew  by 
sight,  and  not  by  ear. 

As  I  first  looked  on  Serepta^ses  face,  I  couldn't 
help  thinkin'  what  I  said  to  Elder  Simmens  the 
momin*  she  was  married.  For  never  did  an 
apple-blow  show  more  signs  of  troBt,  after  a  un- 
timely storm,  than  did  the  faoe  of  Serepta  Sim- 
mens, she  that  was  Serepta  Smith.  Her  eheeks 
was  as  white  and  thin  as  the  apple-blow,  blown 
down  on  the  frosty  ground ;  and  her  eyes  had 
the  old  timid,  scareful  look  ;  and  under  that,  hull 
loads  ot  care,  and  anxiety,  and  weariness ;  and 
over  all  her  face  was  the  old  look  I  remembered 
89  well,  only  a  hundred  times  stronger,  of  wantin' 
to  do  jest  right,  and  jest  as  CTerybody  wanted 
her  to. 

As  I  said,  she  was  awfiil  tickled  to  see  me ; 
but  she  was, so  full  of  care,  and  anxiety,  and 
hard  work,  that  she  couldn't  hardly  speak  to  us. 
Sho  hadn'  t  no  girl,  and  was  tryin'  to  get  supper 
for  that  droTO  we  see  ahead  of  us.  Her  childem 
was  a  follerin*  her  round ;  her  husband  needin' 
headin'  off  erery  minnit  or  two.  He  was  that 
absent-minded,  I  declare  I  never  was  sorryer 
for  anybody  than  I  was  for  Serepta. 

And  then,  right  on  top  of  her  other  sufferin's, 
every  time  she  would  come  into  the  settin'-room, 
one  tall  minister,  with  long,  yeller  whiskers, 
would  tackle  her  on  the  subject  of  religion; 
tryin'  to  get  her  to  relate  her  experience  right 
there,  and  tellin'  of  her  hisen.  That  seemed  to 
wear  on  her  most  of  anything.  Wantin'  to  use 
him  well,  and  knowin'  her  supper  was  a  spilin', 
and  her  infant  babe  demandin'  her  attention,  and 
every  minute  or  two  heerin'  her  husband  fum- 
blin'  away  in  the  suller-way,  or  buttery,  needin' 
to  be  sot  right  and  headed  off. 

Truly,  in  the  words  of  the  Sammist,  there  is  a 
time  and  a  place  for  all  things ;  and  it  seema  as 
if  he  might  have  known  better^  but  he  was  one 
of  the  herd  that  will  talk ;  and  there  he  sat,  a 
pullin'  his  old  yeller  whiskers,  and  holdin'  her 
tight  by  the  reins  of  her  good  manners,  urgin' 
her  to  tell  her  experience,  and  exhortin'  her. 

1  declare  I'd  been  glad  to  have  had  holt  of  his 
old  yeller  whiskers  myself,  and  I'll  bet  he'd  a 
felt  it  if  I  had.  I  waa  that  out  of  patience  with 
him. 
Finally,  I  up  and  spoke,  and  says, 
*'Sit  right  down,  Serepta,  and  have  a  good 
talk.  What  is  vittles,  compared  to  instructive 
and  edifyin'  conversation ?"  says  h  "I  wnd- 
dent  try  to  get  a  rait«  of  supper  to-night" 

Knowin'  what  I  do  know,  divin'  deep  into  the 
kites  and  depths  of  men's  nature  as  I  have  done, 
I  knew  that  broke  Serepu's  chains.     She  wasn't 


exhorted  any  more.  She  had  time  to  get  their 
snpperses.  And  I  laid  to  and  helped  her  all  1 
could ;  and  I  got  two  of  the  in&nt  babies  asleep, 
and  giT  the  two  boys  some  candy,  and  headed 
the  Deacon  off  once  or  twice,  and  closed  her  bor- 
ders all  I  oould. 

But  she  was  dretful  worried  where  to  put  'em 
to  bed.  How  to  get  seventeen  men  into  three 
beds,  without  layin'  'em  on  top  of  each  other, 
was  a  wearin'  on  her.  And  she  was  determined 
to  have  Josiah  and  me  sti^,  too.  She  said  she 
was  used  to  havin'  jest  such  ft  house-full,  and 
she  should  get  along. 

But  I  was  firm  with  her,  though  mild ;  and  I 
sajs  to  her,  in  tones  that  showed  my  mind  was 
made  up,  and  couldn't  be  turned,  says  I, 

**  Serepta,  I  hain't  a  goin'  to  sleep  on  the  but- 
tery shelves,  nor  I  don't  want  you  to."  Says  I, 
'*  Josiah  and  me  will  get  a  night's  lodgin'  to  the 
tavren,  and  to-morrow,  when  the  crowd  gets 
thinned  out  a  little,  we  will  come  back  and  make 
out  our  visit."-" 

She  told  us  not  to  go ;  she  said  there  was  a. 
comer  of  the  parlor  floor  that  wasn't  occupied^ 
and  she  had  blankets  enough,  and  she  could 
make  na  comfortable. 

But  says  I,  calmly,  and  kindly, 

"  Hang  on  to  the  comer  for  yourself,  if  you 
can ;  Josiah  and  me  has  made  up  our  minds  we 
are  going  to  the  tavren." 

Says  Josiah — for  he  seemed  to  think  it  would 
comfort  her — 

"We* II  come  back,  Serepta;  we'll  come  back 
bimeby." 

The  next  day  we  arrove  again  at  Serepta' s 
dwelling.  She  had  jest  got  the  last  man  started 
off,  and  she  was  a  tusslin'  with  two  colporters, 
and  a  agent  for  a  Bible  society,  and  a  track  ped- 
dler ;  and  two  wimmen  sat  by,  ready  to  grapple 
her  as  soon  as  she  started  'em  off.  She  hadn't 
had  time  to  wash  a  dish,  nor  sweep  a  mite,  and 
her  childem  wasn't  dressed,  and  I  heard  one  of 
the  wimmen  pinch  the  other  one,  and  say,  *Hhat 
for  a  minister's  wife,  that  ort  to  be  a  pattern  to 
the  church,  such  housokeepin'  was  shameful." 

"Tes,"  says  the  other  one.  <*When  a  man 
gits  a  hundred  and  60  dollars  a  year  and  a  dona- 
tion, jest  for  talkin'  a  little  while  now  and  then, 
his  wife  ort  to  feel  herself  obleeged  to  have  her 
house  look  as  slick  and  fine  every  minute." 

And  jest  at  that  minute  the  Bible  agent  says 
to  her, 

*'  Of  course,  as  a  minister's  wife,  and  a  helper 
in  Israd,  you  are  willin'  to  bear  our  burdens." 

And  she  said  she  was,  and  she  meant  it,  too. 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  peace,  but 
J I  cum  naturally  close  quartered,  so  kep  still. 
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8«rieptii  didn't  heat*  the  wimmmi,  fbr  «he  was  « 
trf\n\  with  tliat  anidotts  fscte  of  fa^m,  to  do  jest 
rig^  hy  all  on  '«m,  Mid  h^oir  cnrery  word  the 
colporters  h)id  to  Mj,  and  to  trj  to  do  jest  right 
•   by  the  agefbt  and  tiraolE-peddleir. 

So  I  carried  the  infant  children  out  into  Serep- 
tti'ti  h>om,  flmd  Washed  and  dressed  'em — tkeir 
focft  was  like  fro|fs— ^nd  tshen  I  lay  holt  and  put 
on  her  d!^-Wttei-,  and  bilt  a  Hre  over  it. 

Wheb  d  WMit  baok  agin  isto  &e  settin*-room, 
tihe  men  was  gon«,  and  the  women  had  taoklad 
het.  The  ir^tkoJt  wHh  a  mould  on  her  hoee,  and 
specs  on,  was  a  talkin*.  l^ey  wanted  her  to 
Jine  a  neW  so^ciety  they  hikd  got  np — the  Mkr- 
thns. 

Serepta's  fklce  lool^d  awM  troubled,  her  mind 
soarin'  Off,  I  know,  out  into  the  kitchen,  amongst 
the  dishes  tbttt  wasn't  Wished,  amd  her  infemt 
babes,  and  I  could  see  she  was  a  listhin*  whether 
she  could  hear  anythhig  of  herhuslMMid,  whether 
ho  needed  ^headin'  off,  or  anything. 

But  she  wanted  to  do  jest  right,  and  she  told 
•em  sfo.  "She  w<mld  jiae  it,"  «fae  said,  "'if  ihe 
Chnroh  thought  it  Was  b«r  dnty,  tli6ugh,aB  she 
belonged  to  fonrteep  different  sodieties  now,  ishe 
didn't  know  really  when  she  oonld  get  time—- — " 

'*TimeI"  says  the  gloon^, woman,  with  hair 
■%  growhi'  on  her  iteok,  surothin'  like  whiskers, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  along  for  oompftny.  "  I 
guess  there  is  time  enOugh^  ia  the  world  to  do 
duties,"  anil  «he  quoted  a  verse  of  poetry,  in  a 
deep,  funcrel  Toioe, 

**  Go  to  the  mint,  thou  skiggi^rd,  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise." 

Sorepta'^  face  tnmed  as  red  «s  blood,  but  she 
didn*^  answer  back.  Sevepta  Simmons  is  a 
Christhi ;  I  believe  It  ns  mnch  as  I  beUeye  I  am 
Josiah  Allen's  wif^.  But  1  spoke  Yight  up,  and 
says  I, 

**  Been  seekin*  lafter  iiiformation  as  a  private 
individnal,  and  a  womom  thi«t  has 'got  aiDisbun, 
too,  'I  'ask,  What  lure  tiie  Maitlms  expected 
to  do?" 

Says  the  'Womati  witl^  specs,  **  Tbvy  are  esc- 
peoted  to  Ve  oumbered  all  the  time  with  cores. 
They  are  erpected  to  "be  ready  nny  time,  day  or 
ni|^,  to  do  "anything  the  ^nbUo  good  demands 
of  'em.  To  give  all  their  thne,  their  treasure, 
if  they  hav^  got  any,  Mid  all  the  energies  of 
their  mind  and  body,  to  the  pubKo  -|^d.  TheQr 
are  expecfed  to  be  icombcnred." 

Then  I  spoke  up  agin,  and  says  I, 

'*  Agin  1  ask  you,  as  a  friend,  'hsdn't  it  hard 
on  'em?  Hain't  it  pretty  .r«ugh  on  the  Mar^ 
thas?" 

She  sidd  H  was,  but  she  was  proud  to  be  one 
of  'em,  she  was  proud  to  l>e  oumbered,  and  she 


said,  lookin'  at  Serepta,  awfUl  searchia'*   and 
sfaarp-Hkei, 

^  If  a  certain  person  that  ort  to  be  &  patten 
to  the  ohuroh,  and  a  bright  and  shiiutt'  light, 
wouldn't  put  their  name  down,  t&ere  waa  weaker 
yesseto  that  it  would  be  apt  to  break  into;  it 
wonld  foe  apt  to  make  divisions  and  sizms." 

Agin  the  gloomy*loeking  woman,  with  the 
whiskers,  spoke  out  in  that  sepulkial  Toiee  of 
hem,  for  poetay  veemed  to  be  her  Ibrte, 

"  Go  to  the  aunt,  thou  shiggerd." 

This  hurt  8er«pta,  I  see,  and  she  was  just 
about  to  put  her  name  dawn,  when  another  wo- 
man opened  the  door  and  marched  m. 

I  Bodoed  that  none  of  'em  didn't  knock ;  they 
deemed  to  think  the  minister's  house  belonged 
to  'em,  as  well  as  he  and  his  wife,  and  they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  streMn  hi  sny  minute.  It 
madded  me,  fbr  i  say  that  if  home  means  any- 
thing, it  means  a  place  where  one  can  find  rest 
and  repose ;  and  I  say,  and  i  contend  for  it,  that 
I  had  just  as  leves  hare  anybody  steal  anything 
else  from  me  as  to  steal  all  my  time.  Tltere 
probably  hain't  a  woman  staudin'  on  leet  at  the 
present  time  timt  is  more  hospitable,  and  gladder 
to  see  her  friends,  than  Samantha  Allen,  late 
Smfth. 

And  I  am  a  firm  beKever  m  visitin'  back  and 
fbrth  occasionally,  and  neighberi^'  considerable, 
merely  to  borrow  and  lend  clothes-pins,  tea,  bluin- 
bags,  etc.,  and  in  times  of  trouble  staudin'  by 
'em  Hke  a  rook,  and  so  fourth.  The  bible  says. 
**  Iren  sharpeneth  irenrso  does  a  man  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  fHend."  But  what  I  am  a  bo- 
warin'  folks  of,  is  of  sharpenin'  that  iren  so  un- 
common sharp  tliat  it  will  out  friendship  right 
ilito  in  the  middle,  or  keep  a  sharpenin  it ;  will 
even  get  such  a  awfbl  sharp  pint  on  it  that  be- 
fore you  know  it,  it  will  break  right  off  so  blunt 
that  you  ttm't  never  get  'Uo  ege  on  it  agin. 

¥^e  ort  to  respect  and  reverence  each  other's 
individuality,  (that  is  a  awftil  big  word,  but  I 
have  got  it  all  Tight,  for  I  looked  it  out  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  big  Dictionary,  to  see  jest  what  it 
meant,  and  speH  it  all  out  as  I  went  along ;  it  U 
an  right,  nobody  ifeed  to  be  afiraad  to  say  it  jest 
as  I  have  got  it  down. ) 

Because  a  man  or  woman  ^ts  overcome,  they 
hadn't  ort  to  make  a  convenience  of  their  friend,  , 
and  inflict  themselves  and  their  gossip  onto  a 
loving  man  Or  woman  who  don't  get  lonesome. 
Good  land  I  If  anybody  lays  hok  of  life  as  they 
ort  to,  they  hain't  no  time  to  be  lonesome.  Kow 
Serepta  Simmons  set  the  neighbors  the  pattern 
of  stayin'  to  home  some  of  the  time,  uid  they 
'know  it  would  'bea<comfbrt  to  her  soul  to  have 
'<em   foller  her  example.     But  they  wouldn't 
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they  streamed  in  on  her  all  the  time  without 
knocking' ,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night ;  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  after  bedtime ;  inflictin'  their 
gossip  on  her,  and  oofiedlin'  all  thfey  coitld  to  re- 
tail to  other  folk's  houses;  watchin'  every  move 
she  made,  and  comment  in'  on  it  in  public,  catch- 
ia'  -every  little  word  libe  dt^ypped  in  aasswer  to 
their  gossipin'  remarks,  and  addin'  and  swellin' 
out  that  little  word  till  it  wouldn'  know  itself,  it 
was  so  different,  and  (then  repeatin'  it  on  the 
housetops,  (as  it  wore). 

I  deckire  it  muddled  me  to  see  a  liWly  woman 
BO  imposed  on,  and  I  toM  Joeiali  t%ey  ort  to  be 
]«anit  better,  be  they  who  they  may,  .Mend  or 
foe,  Jew  or  Gentile ;  for  I  says  to  him,  ssgrs  I, 

**I  had  rather  have  folks  steal  porkri^t  oat 
the  pork-barrel,  than  to  steal  my -time  so." 

But  as  I  was  a  eayin',  this  wonan  come  Tight 
in  without  knockin',  as  independent  as  you 
please,  and  as  she  sot  down,  ehe  looked  lOl  vonnd 
the  house,  so's  to  remember  'how  everytdung  look" 
ed.'So's  to  tell  it  ajpn,  though  Serepta  wern't  no 
more -to  blame  than  a  babe  two  or  three  hours 
old,  foi*  her  work  Jiat  bein'  done  up. 

I  aee  she  sort  o*  ghkved  at  >tln  woman  with 
specs,  and  the  womsoi  with  spees  sglared  back 
at  her,  and  I  knew  in  a  minute  she^was  gettin'  up 
a  opposition  society.  And  as  it  tunied  out,  >»he 
wsnited  fierepta  to  head  the  list  of  the  Weeping 
Marys,  a  opposite  party  to  the  Cumbenrin* 
Mortbas. 

Serepta  looked  as  if  she  would  sink.  But  I 
spoke  right  up,  and  say^  I, 

**  Mam,  I  am  of  a  inTestigatin'  tut- n  of  mmd, 
and  am  coUectln'  informations  on  a  tower.  And 
may  I  aek,  as  a  private  indlTidual,  what  job  haTe 
the  Weeping  Marys  got  before  'em?  What  are 
they  expected  to  tackle  ?''  says  •!. 

'Says  she,  "They  i^re  'expected  fto  spend  ahe 
hull  of  their  time,  day  and  night,  in  learnin', 
^lyin'  into  doetorins,  layin'  phms  for  ^duoatin' 


the  female  Fellahs  of  Cairo,  smeleratin'  the  con- 
dition of  heathen  and  African  gorillas." 

Says  I,  <*  In  the  case  that  Serepta  finds  'em, 
what  chance  would  Ebenezer  run  to  get  any- 
thing to  eat,  or  Serepta,  or  the  children?" 

"Eat?"  says  she,  coldly.  "What  is  catin* 
compared  to  a  knowledge  of  the  doctorins,  and 
the  condition  of  the  heathen  ?" 

But  says  I,  in  reasonable  tones,  "  As  folks  are 
made  now,  they  have  got  to  eat  in  order  to  keep 
alive ;  And  Tittles  have  got  to  be  cooked,  and  it 
takes  time  to  do  it." 

Before  she  coiild  answer  back  a  word,  the 
gloomy-lookin'  woman  with  her  whiskers  spoke 
otft  agun,  for  truly  that  tone  of  poetry  seemed 
to  be  her  strong  point, 

*«  60  to  the  aunt— ^'* 

But  I  interrupted  of  her,  and  says,  I  calmly, 
but  pvetty  firmly, 

**  You  have  advised  Serepta  several  times  to 
go  to  her  aunt  and  be  wise — and  I  mbtion  that 
she  falls  in  with  your  advice.  I  am  the  aunt 
you  probably  have  got  on  your  mind,  and  I  lay 
out  to  have  her  follow  my  advice,  and  be  wise  as 
you  have  urged  her  to  in  a  faandso  !ie  way.  Now 
my  advioe-is  to  go  to  drive  up  her  work,  and  I 
advise  you  all  to  clear  out  and  give  her  a  chnncp 
to  wash  her  dishes,"  for  truly  the  dinner  hour 
was  approaching. 

They  acted  mad,  and  started  up  and  went. 
Serepta' s  face  was  white  as  a  white  sheet,  she 
was  fthat  skairt ;  but  I  keep  pretty  cool  and  con- 
siden&ble  firm,  for  I  see  that  Serepta  needed  a 
ftriend.  I  laid  to  and  helped  her  do  up  her  work, 
and  get  her  dinner.  And  she  owned  up  to  me 
that  her  woik  wouldn't  seem  to  be  nothin'  if  she 
ooiild  have  her  time  to  herself  some.  I  see  plain 
that  she 'Was  a  oaiyin'  the  hull  meetiu' -house  on 
her  ba<ik,  though  ehe  didn't  say  so,  I  could  see 
she  darsent  say  her  soul  was  her  own  for  feer  of 
offendin'  the  flock. 
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She  came,  and  all  the  world  waa  full 

Of  nidden  promiae,  as  in  Spring. 
When  cloie  upon  some  moiuing  dull. 

The  bi<tl«  vamnnnih*  o&  mmxj  mitag  ( 
And  all  at  onco  the  eun  looks  out 

Thro'  mi^ty  curtalM,  parted  wide: 
The  dreary  fog  le  pnt  to  rent, 

The  swelling  bode  <m  efvwy  "tide 
firowiotttid  and  H  weal;  and  all  the  air 
M  fhll  of  life  and  Ughtao  fair. 


She  came,  and  hopei  that  once  we  had. 

And  one  by  one  dropped  with  a  aigh. 
As  monming  mothen,  pale  and  aad. 

Put  little  mmwn  gaffmeate  by; 
Came  back  in  robca  of  gold  and  itae. 

With  all  their  old  bewitching  grvce, 
And  half  lifers  caret,  and  all  its  woee, 

Were  loet  when  looking  on  her  &ce. 
W«  whiipvred,  hnmbly,  **GodH  to  UeM, 
But  oaia.to  train  for.uMAUaeM.** 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Mo&E  than  a  year  had  passed  before  Rhoda 
Clyde  could  redeem  her  inconsiderate  promise, 
and  return  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Kingsford  had 
found  too  many  attractions  in  the  grandeur  and 
social  life  of  New  York,  when  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
British,  for  any  wish  to  return  to  Philadelphia 
while  that  city  was  the  seat  of  what  he  sneer- 
ingly  called  a  Rebel  Congress. 

^ut  when,  at  last,  the  Congress  had  fled,  and 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  biased  with  Ihe 
scarlet  of  Eoglish  soldiery ;  when  the  Royal  fla^ 
streamed  over  Independence  Hall,  and  our  half- 
starved  forces  shivered  the  winter  away  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Kingsford  came  triumphantly  back  to . 
his  mansion  on  the  Delaware,  and  at  once  threw 
it  open  to  such  hospitality  as  had  marked  his 
career  in  New  York. 

With  him,  beautiful  as  ever,  brightened  in  her 
marvelous  wit  and  graceful  assurance,  came 
Rhoda  Clyde,  who  wa«},  in  fact,  the  mistress  of 
his  household ;  for  Mrs.  Kingsford  was  still  in 
delicate  health,  and  Grace  shrank  from  offering 
hospitality  to  the  bitter  foes  of  her  country. 

So,  Rhoda  Clyde  presided  at  the  nmnsion  on 
the  Delaware,  proudly  and  graciou<«ly  as  she  had 
done  in  New  York;  and  to  this  house  Migor 
Andre  came  a  favored  guest,  quite  unmindful 
that  the  girl's  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  toward 
him,  and  that  even  then  his  destiny  was  vaguely 
included  in  her  combinations. 

War  has  swift  changes.  Once  more  wo  find 
the  Quaker  City  given  up  to  the  patriots,  and 
Benedict  Arnold  was  spoken  of  as  its  pos- 
sible military  commander.  This  was  the  event 
Rhoda  had  hoped  for,  prayed  for,  and  was  ready 
to  hail  with  secret  exultation.  All  her  old  wild 
love  for  this  man  returned,  with  the  jealousy, 
the  bitceraess,  and  tinge  of  hate,  that  forever 
made  this  grand  passion  of  her  life  a  feverish 
joy  and  a  burning  pain. 

**  I  will  yet  be  military  commander  of  Philadel- 
phia," ho  had  once  said  to  her,  proudly.  And 
new  the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled  I 

Nor  was  this  all.     Th*b  danger  that  Arnold  had 

run  in  order  to  sbe  her  in  the  very  midst  of  his 

enemies,  was  a  homage  to  her  wounded  vanity, 

and  fV*om  that  time  the  one  passion  of  her  life 
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held  full  sway  in  her  nature.  With  (his  sadden 
outburst  of  the  old  flame,  came  the  qnencbing  of 
her  love  for  Mfyor  Andre.  Having  giYen.  her 
heart  back  to  the  will  of  that  other  strong  nuui, 
was  it  likely  that  the  graces  of  education,  and 
all  the  gentle  trials  that  spring  out  of  high  cul- 
ture, should  have  the  power  toe  ontrol  her  loogT 

Rhoda  almost  despised  herself  for  the  weak- 
ness that  she  had  called  love,  and  even  her  pre- 
sent dislike  of  the  young  n^an  partook  of  a  faint 
contempt.  How  could  she,  for  one  moment, 
have  compared  his  elegant  high  breeding,  and 
poetic  temperament,  with  the  power  and  strength 
of  Arnold ;  a  man  who  had  never  yet  proTed 
himself  second  to  the  bravest,  or  humble  to  the 
proudest.  And  this  man  had  loved  her  I  Nay, 
faithless  as  iie  seemed,  he  loved  her  ytt  I 

**  He  could  slay  his  enemies,  and  laugh  as  be 
trampled  them  under  the  hoofs  of  his  war-horse," 
she  said,  with  exultation.  '*  He  once  Ihrusi 
me  aside,  from  the  path  of  his  ambition,  because 
of  the  demands  of  social  distinction.  But  even 
his  strong  will  has  &iled  to  wrench  the  love 
that  was  mine  from  his  heart.  There,  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  he  is  faithful  yet.  Why 
should  I  care  for  this  girl,  this  fair*faced  tory  7 
She  is  but  a  steppiog-stone  to  his  greatness.  I 
ma^  not  be  his  wife,  but  I  will  have  such  influ- 
ence over  him  as  no  wifb  ever  had — the  influence 
of  a  bndn  and  will  that  shall  match  his  own  ;  of  a 
love  that  shall  satisfy  itself  by  making  him  great.' ' 

Arnold'  to  become  military  commander  of  Phil- 
adelphia !  How  imj^robable  all  this  had  seemed 
when  it  was  first  suggested.  It  was  a  year  af^er 
that  the  battle  of  Saratoga  was  fought,  and  the  field 
won  by  his  fiery  heroism.  Up  to  that  time  his 
struggles  against  his  enemies,  in  and  about  Con- 
gress, were  more  harassing  than  battle  strife  had 
ever  been,  to  his  daring  nature.  In  one  year, 
notwithstanding  his  bravery,  notwithstanding  his 
wounds,  and  the  wild  dash  of  his  fictions,  five 
major-generals  had  superseded  Arnold,  an  act  of 
ii^justice  that  ho  had  protested  against  in  vain. 
How  like  a  boast,  then,  might  this  challenge  for 
Rhoda  Clyde  to  meet  him  \vhen  he  was  military 
governor  of  Philadelphia,  hare,  seemed  to  any 
one  who  was  not  posessed  of  a  supreme  know- 
ledge of  his  indomitable  energies  I    This  know- 
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ledge    had    inspired    the    girl    to    believe   in 
htm. 

*'  He  will  accomplish  this,  u  he  has  accomplished 
greater  things,"  she  whispered  to  hersdf,  proudlj. 
'*  Then  I  may  share  bis  triumphs,  inspire  them, 
perhaps ;  at  any  rate,  be  near  him,  and  know, 
In  my  soul,  that  no  one  is  nearer." 

Thus,  burning  with  impatience,  and  keenly 
watching  the  progress  of  erents,  Rhoda  Clyde 
Bpent  many  a  restless  month  waiting  for  what 
would  have  seemed  to  every  one  else  an  impossi* 
bility,  if  her  hopes  had  been  breathed  1o  another. 
But  she  gave  no  sign  of  the  unwholesome  ambi- 
tion that  burned  within  her.  With  the  British 
she  was,  to  all  seeming,  more  loyal  than  ever. 

If  the  invitation  of  Arnold  had  been  wild  and 
audacious,  when  made,  how  impossible  did  it 
seem,  when  Congress  was  frightened  ignominious- 
ly  out  of  Philadelphia,  and  Howe's  foroes  filled 
the  city  with  blazing  scarlet,  triumphal  banners, 
and  victorious  battalions. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Mr.  Kingsford,  as 
we  have  saiil,  return  to  his  home  on  the  Delaware. 
Rhoda  became  the  leader  of  social  life  there,  as 
she  had  been  in  New  York.  No  one  dreamed  of 
the  underweb  of  ambition  that  she  was  weaving 
all  the  time.  She  alone  saw  how  steadily  Arnold 
was  clearing  his  path  toward  the  command  that 
had  seemed  impossible.  Already,  by  his  daring 
at  Saratoga  and  Danbury,  he  had  forced  Con- 
gress into  awarding  him  a  rank  no  one  had  earned 
more  bravely.  After  conjuring  justice  from  Con- 
gress, he  was  now  sharing  the  bitter  privations 
of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  inspiring  the  men 
by  his  own  endurance  and  courage,  keeping  up 
military  discipline,  aiding  the  oommander-in- 
chief  with  all  his  energies,  and  instilling  hope 
wherever  he  went.  Did  Rhoda  see  anything  of 
this  man  during  the  winter  that  was  so  bleak 
with  him,  so  brilliant  with  her? 

In  those  days  old  Nelse  /ind  his  wifb  had  gone 
back  to  their  cabin,  on  the  Wissahickon,  for  Ihe 
love  of  independence  grew  strong  within  the  old 
slave,  when  he  once  more  found  himself  among 
-fkmiliar  scenes,  and  he  returned  to  hii  old,  half- 
wandering  life  with  a  new  stock  of  importance, 
which  Sally  shared  to  the  utmost. 

During  his  liffe  in  New  York,  Nelse  had  been 
the  recipient  of  many  a  half  orown  and  golden 
guinea,  which  had  been  carefully  hoarded  out  of  his 
helpmate's  knowledge.  And  now,  when  the  Wis- 
sahickon was  frozen  over,  and  the  trees  that  shel- 
tered his  cabin  were  ablaze  with  diamond  icicles, 
he  uneonscioasly  imbibed  a  grand  eommercial 
idea  from  some  seemingly  careless  word  the  young 
mistress,  Rhoda,  had  dropped.  While  the  fish 
were  chained   up,  and  beyond   his  reach,  he 


opened  a  new  avenue  of  trade  which  was  well 
adapted  to  his  shrewd  cunning,  and  charac- 
ter for  good-natured  honesty  ;  a  trade  of  which 
Nelse  himself  did  not  quite  understand  the 
danger. 

One  scene  in  the  cabin,  on  the  river's  bank,  at 
tills  seawn,  will  be  enough  to  Explain  the  nature 
of  that  old  darkey's  enterprise.  It  was  deep  Iki 
the  winter — a  bitter,  cold  winter.  Old  Sally  was  sit^ 
ting  before  the  huge  fire-place,  in  which  a  great 
heap  of  pine-knots  burned  with  a  bright  flame. 
Those  pine-knots  lighted  up  the  cabin  in  all  its 
comers ;  danced  over  the  string  of  dried  apples 
that  hung  overhead ;  shot  in  and  out  of  the  links 
of  dried  pumpkin  that  wandered  in  a  great  golden 
chain  from  one  great  beam  to  another ;  and  gave 
a  warm,  golden  glow  to  the  old  negress  herself, 
as  she  sat,  with  a  towel  across  her  lap,  spreading 
out  dainty  bits  of  lace  before  the  blaze,  clapping 
them  sollly  between  her  dark  pallns.  or  smooth- 
ing ihe  pattern  with  her  fingers,  to  which  a  faint 
coating  of  starch  clung  with  transparent  white- 
ness, 

**  Golly,  how  der  ice  does  rattle  on  der  ruff ! 
Seems  orful  lonesome  on  der  ole  man  out  in  de 
cole,  widout  no  bussom  friend  ter  tie  on  his  com- 
forter. But  he  will  do  it ;  all  I  can  say,  he  will 
do  it.  Purty  time  ob  life  for  dat  ole  fool  darkey 
to  turn  pedlar,  and  be  tram  pin'  about,  night  an' 
day,  wid  a  pack  on  his  shoulders ;  an'  what  for, 
I  want  ter  know,  what  am  it  all  'bout?  Hush, 
now!  Dat  am  some  one  slumpin'  through  de 
snow-crust.     'Spect  its  him,  I  does." 

Here  Sally  hung  her  laces  on  the  back  of  a 
splint-bottomed  chair,  and,  lifting  the  wooden 
latch,  looked  out  upon  the  river,  now  a  solid 
sheet  of  crystal,  on  which  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly. 

She  saw  this  through  the  narrow  opening  of 
the  door,  and  upon  that  winding  sheet  of  ice  a 
young  girl,  with  skates  on  her  feet,  gUiiiug  up- 
ward with  noiseless  swiftness,  like  a  bird  upon 
thtf  wing,  a  splendid  tropical  bird,  whose  bright 
shadow  gave  a  scarlet  tinge  to  the  ice  over  which 
it  flew. 

**  Her^  ftgiOf"  muttered  Sally,  almost  closing 
the  door,  as  if  seized  by  jan  Impulse  to  shut  that 
beautiful  creature  out.  '*  Sartin  as  you  lives,  dat 
ole  darkey  '11  be  here  'fore  dat  fire  buns  out. 
Dat  young  missis  alters  comes  jest  afore  or  jest 
atter  dat.  ole  man,  and  I'd  like  ter  know  der  rea- 
son why.     Thar !" 

Sally  shut  tlie  door,  pulled  in  the  latch-string 
with  k  jerk,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  fire,  began 
to  even  and  pull  her  lace  articles  with  unusual 
diligence. 

"  Let  her  knock,"  she  muttered,  drowning  the 
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faint  noise  at  the  tloor  y/rith  a  fitroe  dafipixig  of 
the  iret  laoe  between  her  hnnfs.  **  Let  her  knock. 
I  isn't  a  ^oin  te  know  noiBn  'boot  at.  Didn't 
come  to  see  me  nohow. ' ' 

Meantime  Rhoda  Clyde  stood  on  the  rude  doos^ 
step,  with  Tier  skartee  in  one  band,  looking  out 
npon  ihe  seene,'  which  was  one  blAEe  of  eilTery 
light.  The  piire  «now  lay  all  aronnd  her,  white 
tts  a  carpet  of  swflinfl<<lown.  The  great  trees  rose 
lip  the  high  banks,  laden  with  mTriade  of  ioe- 
gems,  and  ehot  through  ond  through  with  •sun* 
thine,  till  the  woods  seemed  to  ha,re  been  swept 
with  a  g^reat  stottt  of  diamonds,  that  bent  down 
their  branches,  and  rolled  like  hail  on  the  misted 
whiteness  nndemeath.  ilere  and  ttfaere  -a  ^ant 
pine  or  fiill-leaved  hemloc^k  dragged  the  rieh 
greenness  of  He  foHago  ante  the  snow,  which 
sometimes  lay  in  wrealhs  among  the  pine  neediea, 
and  fell  in  showers  when  the  wind  shook  them. 
Below  her,  like  a  vast  mirror,  imn  the  WinM^ 
hiokoto,  mnrmnring  soffbly  under  its  orystal  -aiv 
mor,  here  and  there  heaping  into  a  faatastie 
filigree  of  ice,  where  the  water  found  soft  onrii- 
ions  of  mma  on  its  banke,  and  chutered  over  it 
in  a  netW(Mrk  %f  'diamonds. 

Rhoda  was  'scat-oely  conscious  that  her  knook 
was  not  yet  attended  to,  so  completely  was  she 
entranced  by  the  beauty  of  this  scene.  Indeed, 
she  made  a  splendid  picture,  etanding  t^ere,  itp^ 
lifted  from  the  tivert  with  her  hood  turned  back, 
tin  its  dttsky  TeWet  was  half-oonoealed  by  the 
-scarlet  silk  of  the  lining,  and  a  scarf  of  the  same 
warm  color  teW  loosely  from  her  neck,  flnttering 
in  the  wind,  whvch  swept  her  garmentsaeshe stood 
the  prctuiroBqiie  (Vhjoct  of  that  whiter  landscape. 
All  nt  once  fhe^irl  started,  and  the  warmcolor 
in  her  foocgrew  brighter,  for  she  heard  footsteps 
approaching. 

"  Now  'I  shall  hear,  now  I  shall  hear  I"  she 
thought,  leaping f^om  the  door^tone  with  a  swift- 
ness that  sunk  her  boots  deep  into  the  enccw  of  a 
foot-path,  over  which  the  tall  form  at  Ifciok  '>?ol»c 
was  seen  toiling  upward  with  a  paok  iipon  'his 
shocrlders. 

"  Oh,  the  good  old  soul !  What  a  weary  jouxtncy 
he  has  node !  Ah,  now  he  sees  me  I  ilow  the 
old  fellow  ^rij^btens,  and  stands  up  >ereot  tinddr 
hispBiikl  Taller,  too  I  Iteallytiiink  be  has: grown 
taller." 

All  flkt  onde  Rhoda  stood  motncnlees  in  the 
path,  her  (face  ftaehed,  her  eyes  dilating ;  'the 
breath  scarcely  parting  her  lips. 

The  man  with  the  ipadk'08nie*dbse'to  her,  nnd 
aemile,  suck  aa  inemr  beamed  ct^wr  XJ»d]e  Ndhe's 
'Ihoe,  made 'the  faeewt  leap  in  <her 'bosom. 
"  Rhoda  I" 
IQie  girl  iuAi«d  whdtetn  the  enOw  around  her.  i 


I  Then  the  coler  swept  back  to  her  face,  and 

I  through  her  parted  lips  came  a  burst  tt  laught^^ 

'*  You  I   Yeu,  and  in  that  dress  1    So  like  tke 

old  fellow,  too.    I  should  not  haye  known  you — 

indeed  Inhould-not — ^but  for  the  yoice." 

"  I  took  no  pains  to  dUguise  myself  from  yoa,'* 
said  the  dark^hued  pedlar,  seizing  the  girl's 
hands,  whieh  «be  held  out  in  the  unconscious 
eagerness  of  welcome,  *'  but  others  have  beea 
sufficiently  deceived.  I  have  passed  so  far  witk- 
ont  molestation.*' 

**  But  the  danger,  the  awful  danger !" 
"  I  wished  to  see  you,  and  I  haye  come,"  was 
the  smiling  nepl^.  '*  When  a  man  takes  his  lifb 
in  his  hand,  that  he  may  feast  his  ^es  on  the 
face  of  one  women,  for  a  single  half  hour,  she 
can  flcareely  doubt  ker  power  over  him." 

"  Was  it  only  for  that  you  came  ?"  questioned 
the  girl,  with  wistAiUy  doubitful  eyes.  «<0h,  if  I 
oottld  believe  k !" 

"  You  never  will  believe  that  I  have  loved  you, 
still  love  yon,  beyond  all  other  women." 

**  How  can  1 7  How  can  I  ?"  cried  Rhoda,  and 
her  voioe  oaue  forth  in  a  plaintive  cry. 

The  man  was  about  to  ^row  one  arm  aronnd 
her  there,  with  the  bright  sunshine  streaming  all 
around  them,  but  she  stepped  back,  frightened, 
for,  with  a  quick  glance,  ehe  had  seen  Sally*  a 
'  dusky  faoe  at  the  little  four-paned  window,  peer- 
ing out,  suspiciously. 

There  was,  indeed,  some  danger,  for  Sally  was 
greatly  aroused,  and  was  muttering, 

"  Thar  it  am  <agin.  The  young  missis,  which 
isn't  no  missis  of  oura,  anyhow,  comin'  up  'here 
ebbery  time  that  'eve  fool  darkcj  gits  hum.  in 
4eeeptin'  him  right  afore  de  faoe  and  eyes  ob  his 
ooanuberal  wife,  jist  as  if  «ho  ovarii' t  nowbor. 
What  has  white  folks  got  ter  do  wid  a  'Bpeolable 
-mal*riod  oulered  -^usson  anyhow  ?" 

As  Sally  muttered  'her  discontent,  after  'this 
fashion,  at  'the  'Window,  debating  within  herself 
wh<xlhcr  she  shouU  put  the  latch-strii^  out  or 
not,  (flie  was  Astonished  to  see  that  tall  form  settle 
the  pnOk  in  .It^  plaee  ffiih  a  lift  of  the  broad 
•flhouldevs,  >and  turn  up  a  ^path  whioh  led  vround 
the  baok  of  the  eabin,  follvwod  bjr  the  young 
hidy,  who  seemed  quite  oarekas  that  she  .waa 
wading ithroogh  Ihe  snow  ankle^eep. 

'There  was  a^single  .pane  of  iglass  in  the  back 
of  tins  -room,  forming  -a/tiny  window.,  >to  which 
Sally  tan,  holding  ^er  breath  with  astonishment. 
Bttt  wben  she  get  there,  both  the  .pedlar  and 
the  lady  had  disappeared,  -and  some  dei^  tvaokfl 
in  the  snowtalone  uewarded  her  oarioaity. 

•*  Whrttiam  it  all  'bo^  7  Lord  a  masey,  wJmt 
does  Miss  Rederwant?"  eried  the  old  woman. 
'*  "Vain'it  as  df  it  was  ons  ob  dem  topping  yallar 
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HitUi  dot«iii  «t  the  hou9B,  CBse  wibite  folks  nm 
'  bore  sich  actions.  But  if  a  mui  hob  sMsretS,  who 
should  he  Qiil>ukiQm  hisself  to,  ftfbre  faxs  mrn 
lubbin  wifo,  «s  ttebbcr  «pMiks  on  'eo,  'eept  tor 
dem  frieivds  as  am  sm^  nebber  linr  dttralge  no- 
thin*  to  DObod J.  Now,  %an  as  j«r  K%e,  .snthm^ 
as  brings  trouble  to  dis  ole  wovuni  ie  a  f^in  on, 
aod  Tse  bound  tar  find  oat  de  'Hieakfei  aifore  I 
sleeps.     Thar !" 

Then  Sally  took  dowi  a  dingy  woolea  shawl 
from  its  nail  behind  the  dooE,  thoraw  H  ovar  ker 
head,  and  went  oat  ia  seaveh  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Meantime,  the  seemibg  pedlar  strode  thnraf^ 
the  snow  along  the  foce  of  the  hlU,  and  fiboda 
aprang  lightlj  along  ihe  tracks  he  left,  heedless 
of  the  cold,  heedless  of  ereiTjthiBg  tliat  might 
have  incommoded  ker  at  aaother  limls.  The 
coming  of  that  man  had  seoured  'her  a  half  honr 
of  exquisite  happiness,  and  -everj  &tap  of  blood 
in  her  veins  kindled  at  the  thought. 

At  last  Arnold  paused  behind  a  great  hem- 
lock-tree, whose  branehes  .swooped  down  to  the 
snow  like  a  huge  teat,  and  flung  his  heary  i^k 
to  the  ground. 

'<  Sit  down,  fair  lady,"  he  said,  reaching  fortk 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  as  if  he  were  about  ie 
lead  her  to  a  seat  in  some  ball-room.  "  I  hare 
nothing  better  to  offer  you  than  this,  as  yet." 

As  yet !     What  did  he  mean  ? 

The  color  flashed  into  Rhoda's  te^oe  «s  she 
asked  this  question. 

Arnold  placed  himaolf  by  her  side,  took  her 
hand  in  his,  and  held  it  firmly. 

*'  I  mvy  have  bought  this  indulgence  witltm^ 
life,"  he  said,  in  reokless  haste.  *<  Still,  letters 
are  both  dangerous  ani  unaatis&otory.  Yonra, 
dear,  as  they  are,  unsettled  me.  They  aeem  to 
have  a  double  meaning,  or  withhold  souif^  hidden 
idea.     I  cannot  read  your  heart  thnmgh  them." 

**  How  should  yon?  I  cannot  read  it  my^ 
self." 

<'You  urge  me  to  action.  Yon  seem  eager 
that  I  should  Ao  battle  agsinst  the  "very  cause 
that  goes  with  your  own  intefest.  With  your 
whole  life  cast  among  the  adherenlta  of  the  king, 
you  glory  in  their  defeat." 

**  Because  defeat  for  Chem  brings  power  "to 
you.     Because " 

*«  Well,  why  do  you  hesitate?" 

**  Ko  matter;  I  am  always  talking  at  eandom. 
But  to  you  power  shottld  be  a  natural  sequence 
to  the  bravest  acts  this  resolution  has  witnessed." 

Amol  Vs  oye  kin  llel,  an  J  his  face  flashed. 
"  Yes,"  he  said.     '*  Suoh  as  they  are,  I  have 
force  I  the  Americaa  Congjfeis  to  •  acknowledge 
tSicm.     My  enemies  were  bitter  and  strong,  but 


1  Imd  than  on  tkeir  kneea  belbfn  the  peeple. 
Another  move,  and  they  Hill  be  at  my  Uset." 

**  fiating  you  with  v4noinoni  envy  stiH  7" 

<*Of  eoosse,"  answered  Arnold,  with  a  scorn. 
ful  laugh.  «'  There  is  no  Irinship  between  things 
that  ereep  and  things  that  tty.  They  hate  me, 
and  some  day  I  shall  trample  over  tbem." 

'•Not  llisitl  Not  «hat!  Power  can  be  used 
for  a  belter  purpose.  Wait  Ull  yon  hold  the 
destiny  of  ihiii  country  in  yaor  hand.  The  time 
iwiUooM/' 

Arnold  gaaed  ^a^eidy  into  the  i^'s  ihee.  It 
hsd  *grow«  tmaaanlly  |»da. 

•*  And  then  7" 

"  Ah,  then,  atftae  .Hie  occasion  demands.  4Die 
maide  ihe  king  of  a  nation  yon  have  wrested 
from  England's  king,  or  «  voroneted  'and  richly 
endeared  earl  among  the  great  men  to  whom  you 
havn  brought  baek  a  rebel  colony.  They  could 
not  conquei*  while  your  award  wsa  in  the  way." 

TShe  man  gaied  steadily  into  that  pale,  grave 
face,  .first  in  wonder,  then  with  a  swift  flash  of 


"  Rhoda  Clyde,  I  am  ^as  brave  as  most  men^ 
my  saiemies  eay,  more  unscrupulous  than  any, 
bttt  year  words  mmke  even  mto  shrink  away  frotn 
you." 

**Beeau8e  they  strike  yon  for  ihe  first  time; 
because  I  think  of  all  the  good  that  may  beCsIl^ 
you,  and  ae^  move  clearly  <than  another  how  thef 
{greatness  you  thirit  for  ean  be  made  certain." 

Anmold  nwvnd  impatiently  on  his  seat. 

*'  One  cannot  tnsent  'sooh  suggestions  from  a 
-woman,"  lie  said.  But  firam  that  moment  his  brow 
clouded  over  with  Hiouiijfats  that  never  wholly 
left  his  brsdn  'until  their  evil  work  was  accom- 
.pliriied. 

Rhoda  looked  op,  sorpriaed.  She  had  a&pedt- 
«d  an  outburst  of  proud  scorn,  reproaches — any- 
thing but  that  oloud  of  thought  which  |Mtyved 
how -deeply,  and,  alas!  how  fatally,  the  poison 
of  her  ang^eatton  mi^t  work,  if  she  had  but 
understood  it. 

<<  Thesb  pedple,  whom  you  have  fouf^  for, 
Med  to,  striten  for,  what  hhYe  ihey  done  in  «e- 
knowledgement  of  such  devotion?"  she  said. 
"  Grren  yoti  <a  war-horse,  in  exchange, for  many 
others  shot  down  under  you ;  oaviled  over  eveqr 
attempt  at  promotion;  derided  the  valor  UiAt 
Sflhred  them  from  destmotlon;  followed  it  with 
vriiiapetw  «f  saspioion." 

**  Enough !  Enough !"  Arnold  broke  in.  "  E^en 
so.  I  liave  wrested  Jiiatice  from  them-;  have 
forced  a  recognition  before  the  pe<^le.  In  that 
my  strength  lies.  If  you  conld  go  up  tO  the 
camp  that  I  have  just  left,  and  hear  the  poor, 
rhungry,   half4rozen  soldiers  shout  a   welcome 
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when  I  appear,  this  thought  weiUd  seem  hideeus 
to  you,  as  it  does  to  me." 

This  waa  said  earnestly,  honestly.  But  when 
Arnold  saw  the  color  flash  up  to  Rhoda's  face, 
he  added,  with  a  smile, 

*'  But  what  should  a  woman  know  of  a  sol- 
dier's honor?" 

Much  more  was  said  between  those  two,  which 
served  to  deepen  the  impression  Rhoda  had  al- 
ready made,  but  she  was  too  lofty  £or  any  far- 
ther direct  argument  with  that  fierce  nature,  and 
the  oonrersation  drifted  into  a  quieter  channel. 

**  You  are  running  a  great  risk...  Promise  me 
that  you  will  not  attempt  to  come  again  without 
warning  me,"  sud  Rhoda,  earnestly.  *'i  can 
hardly  tell  whether  I  am  most  r^oiced  or  terri- 
fied ;  but  the  dangec  is  awful." 

**  In  that  lies  tlie''oharm  of  most  adventure ; 
otherwise  I  might  not  hate  been  tempted  to  per- 
sonate our  old  go-botween,  who,  by  Uie  way, 
makes  his  trips  across  the  lines  wonderfully  pro- 
fiuble." 

"  He  is  a  shrewd  old  fellow,"  said  Rhoda, 
laughing.     '*  But,  where  is  he  now  7" 

"Safe,  in  camp;  trembliog,  I  dare  say,  for 
the  fate  of  his  pack,  while  you  are  only  troubled 
about  the  bearer.  But  never  fear,  both  will  be 
safe  enough.  The  old  man  is  too  well  known  in 
both  armies  to  meet  with  much  hindrance,  and 
my  disguise  is  tolerably  complete.  In  fiiot,  I  am 
half  tempted  to  try  its  effect  upon  the  old  wo- 
man, whom  Ndse  seemed  to  hold  in  especial  fbar, 
having  such  *  piercing  eyes,'  he  said." 

«<  There  she  comes  now,"  said  Rhoda,  starting 
up  in  dire  alarm.  "  Great  Heavens !  what  are 
we  to  do  ?    She  has  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  !" 

"Do?  Why,  report  in  good  order,"  answered 
Arnold,  swinging  the  pack  over  his  shoulders, 
from  which  the  snow  fell  in  showers,  as  he  moved 
down  to  a  hollow,  choked  up  with  young  pine- 
trees.  Under  this  shelter  he  disappeared,  while 
Rhoda  stood  up,  cold  and  pale,  ready  to  receive 
the  old  woman. 

"Whar*  am  he?  Where  am  dat  ole  darkey 
now,  I  axes  yor,  Miss  Rhoder?  What  has  yer 
done  wid  him?" 

"  With  Nelse?  Oh,  he  has  gone  bock  to  the 
dty.  Just  came  up  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing was  going  right,  and  went  off  again," 

"  Bin  to  his  own  bum,  and  nebher  come  in, 
when  de  wife  ob  his  buszum  was  a  waitin'  for 
him,"  exclaimed  Sally,  fluttering  out  her  old 
gray  shawl  like  the  wings  of  a  bat.  "  I's  'ston- 
ished.  I  is  t" 

Rhoda  laughed. 

"  When  the  wife  of  one's  bosom  pulls  in  the 
latoh-string,  and  revises  to  answer  a  knock  at 


her  cabin-door,  how  is  a  poor,  overioaded  hus- 
band to  get  in?"  tfhe  said. 

Sally  dropped  her  extended  arms,  And  the 
bat's  wings  shrunk  into  an  old  shawl  a^Ma* 

"Der  latch-string?  Dat  am  der  trufe,  iff  las 
Rhoder.  Dis  ole  woman  did  give  it  a  jerk  in- 
side ;  but  how  was  she  ter  know  he  was  a  com  is' 
'sept  he  allers  does  'bout  detime  I  sees  you  fore- 
hand ?" 

Again  Rhoda  laughed  outright,  and  her  fine 
eyes,  flashed  with  fun. 

"  Well,  weU,  Sally,"  die  said,  at  hist.  '•  That 
is  all  natural  enough.  I  generally  find  some- 
thing in  the  old  man's  pack  tliat  our  servants  like." 

**  Does  yer  ?  Dem  yaller  gals  must  char  lots 
o'  'baocer,  and  drink  more  mm  *en  is  good  for 
'em,  if  dey  get  anything  out  ob  my  ole  man's 
pack;  for  dat's  'bout  all  1  ebber  found  in  it 
when  he  goes  or  oomes.  De  only  difference  is,  dat 
wooden  table  is  allers  chock  full  when  he  gocsout, 
and  empty  as  a  last  year's  bird's-nest  when  he 
oomes  hum.  Fs  'samined  inter  his  stock  ebbery 
time,  and  dem's  de  artteles." 

Again  Rhoda  laughed,  and  colored  a  little. 
She  had  no  other  answer  ready  for  the  old  wo- 
man Just  then.  Salty  grew  impatient  at  thi% 
and  folding  her  shawl  tightly  around  her,  asid, 
severely, 

*'  Perhaps,  Miss  Rhoder,  yer  can  tell  a  pusaoa 
when  dat  ole  fool  darkey  means  ter  give  up  trade, 
and  settle  down  in  his  eonnuberal  home  agin." 

*<  I  don't  know  at  all,  Sally ;  but  so  long  as  he 
is  making  money,  what  do  you  care  ?" 

<*  Alias  Rhoder,'*  answered  Sally,  with  great 
dignity,  *^  was  yer  ebber  a  widder,  wid  de  hus- 
band ob  your  buisum  runnin  'bout  loose,  ami 
you  left  ter  hum  wid  de  snow  tree  feet  deep  all 
'bout  yer,  an'  noffen*  but  de  wind  ob  hebben  to 
talk  ter?  'Cause,  if  yer  has,  de  heart  in  yer 
buizum  is  sfun,  when  yer  'courage  my  cle  man 
ter  trapse  off  on  his:  tradin' — 'scursious,  as  Le 
calls  'cm." 

••Encourage  him,  Sally?  How  should  I,  only 
for  your  sake  ?  If  Nelso  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
build  a  new  cabin,  of  nicely  hewn  logs,  with  two 
rooms  and  a  brick  chimney,  for  his  wife,  am  I 
to  discourage  him  when  the  dear  old  woman  was 
almost  a  nurse  to  me.'* 

"Oh,  Miss  Rhoder!" 

"  If  he  wants  to  match  that  shawl  with  a  ted 
and  green  gown,  such  as  no  servant  in  our  house 
ever  had,  am  I  to  scold  him  out  of  the  idea?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Rhoda,  I  nebber  will  pull  in  de 
latch-string  agin'  when  I  sees  yer  oomin." 

"  And  yon  will  not  torment  Nelse  with  ques- 
tions about  his  business?" 

"Nebber!     Nebber!" 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

AKOTRKByear  pmased,  in  which  Rhodadjd* 
inereased  her  influence  over  Mrs.  Kingsferd,  and 
more  completelj  established  her  position  as  a 
brilliant  leader  of  society  in  the  eirdearshe  had 
embellished  so  graceftilly  in  New  York.  While 
Mrs.  Kingsford  and  Grace  retired  from  all  gaj 
scenes,  with  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  which  she 
encouraged  in  them,  bat  complained  of,  fcetinglj, 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  the  girl  became  there, 
as  she  had  been,  in  New  York,  the  actual  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion.  This  determined  seclu- 
sion, in  which  both  mother  and  child  sjmpar 
thized,  was  very  distastefol  to  Kingsford,  whose 
wish  to  match  his  daughter  and  her  wealth 
with  some  English  nobleman,  was  the  proudest 
ambition  of  his  lil^ 

Grace  understood  all  this,  and  recoiled  fh>m  it 
in  absolute  horror.  In  the  loynltj  of  her  lote 
for  Barringford,  she  persistently  withdrew  hei^ 
self  IVom  the  gay  world,  and  in  the  same  degree 
firom  her  (hther's  approral. 

As  I  ,have  said,  this  seduction  made  Rhoda 
Clyde  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  while 
Grace  gave  herself  np  to  patient  waiting,  and  the 
gentle  mother  still  indulged  her  invalid  liaUts. 
Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Rhoda  felt 
that  her  position  was  a  precarious  oiie.  She 
would  gladly  hare  brought  the  lorers  together, 
and,  by  one  grand  act  of  disobedience,  secured 
one  eternal  alienation  of  Ihther  and  child  by  a 
stolen  marriage;  but  with  all  her  pretended  sym- 
pathy and  supreme  craft,  she  found  it  impossible 
to  force  the  idea  upon  the  girl,  whose  sense  of 
honor  was  strong,  and  unconquerable  as  her  lore. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  another  year  drifted  into 
the  war,  and  this  orphan  girl,  the  waif  and  pro* 
teg^  of  the  household  in  which  she  had  received 
the  most  generous  charity,  became  the  dispenser 
of  its  grand  hospitality,  and  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  aristocratic  circles  outside  of  a  throne. 
With  her  social  blandishments,  the  fair  Clyde 
mingled  a  certain  influence  in  the  ardent  politics 
of  the  times.  With  feminine  tact  she  had  iti- 
gratiated  herself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Howes  on  her  first  appeasanee  in  New  York. 
That  influence  had  spread  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
whose  quick  intelligence  detected  somiething  more 
fromising  in  the  girl  than  a  mere  leader  of 
fhshion.  By  degrees  this  astute  general  learned, 
he  scarcely  knew  how,  the  idea  that  had  fired 
her  brain,'  though  he  oonld  but  gness  at  the 
motires  that  prompted  it. 

With  crafty  people-  the  best  means  of  conceal- 
ment is  perfect  candor.  Following  the  efvil'in 
themseWes,  they  cannot  be  induced  to  beliere  an 
honest  truth.    With  wise  and  good  men  it 
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always  the  road  to  success.  This  the  shrewd 
intellect  of  Rhoda  Clyde  understood ;  therefore, 
she  was  firank  with  those  persons  in  so  far  as 
she  understood  herself.  At  any  rate,  these  men 
saw  in  her  a  meaua  of  communication  with  the 
opposing  army  which  might  become  of  great  im- 
portance. Thus  it  happened  that  old  Nelse  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  British  lines  unmolested,  with 
his  small  supply  of  rum  and  tobacco,  while  he 
was  receiTcd  into  the  American  camp  through  the 
equally  complacent  interest  of  Arnold.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Rhoda  had  hinted  at  the 
thoughts  that  possessed  her,  when  this  man,  with 
a  rash  love  of  adventure,  came  in  disguise  to  the 
Wiasahickon  cabin.  But  she  could  scarcely  de- 
termine with  what  spirit  he  had  received  the 
evil  hint  she  had  thrown  out,  and  in  her  letters 
had  not  dared  to  allude  to  the  subject,  but  with 
her  it  grew  and  throve  into  a  settled  purpose* 
It  came  at  last — the  power  that  Rhoda  Clyde  had 
thirsted  for«  The  British  were  swept  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  new  flag,  with  its  thirteen  stars 
and  stripes,  floated  over  Independence  Hall, 
where  Congress  was  once  more  assembled. 

Soon  after  this,  as  if  to  curse  the  girl  and  the 
man  she  loved,  with  their  own  wishes,  Arnold 
was  made  Military  Governor  of  Philadelphia, 
and  took  up  his  honors  with  a  spirit  and  dash 
that,  better  than  anything  else,  bespoke  the  ai^ 
rogant  meanness  of  a  character  in  which  the 
great  bravery  of  a  hero  sought  no  better  result 
than  an  imitation  of  the  aristocratic  habits  he  had 
pretended  to  8<;prn.  Was  Rhoda  Clyde  satisfied 
with  this,  or  had  she  over-estimated  her  strength 
when  she  so  ardently  longed  for  an  accession  of 
power,  that  she  could  only  share  imperfectly  and 
in  secret  f  Was  it  possible  that  a  nature  like 
hers  should  content  itself  with  such  husks  as 
these?  What,  after  all,  was  a  consciousness  of 
secret  influence,  when  the  woman  she  hated  with 
terrible  loathing,  received  all  the  actual  glory 
and  homage  of  the  lofty  position  Arnold  had  ob- 
tflcinedf 

Certainly  the  bitter  cnrae  of  her  own  wishes 
was  Upon  Rhoda  Clyde. 

There  is  a  noUe  house,  still  imposing  as  a  resi- 
dence, on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  which,  in 
the  days  of  the  Rerolution,  must  have  been  pala- 
tial \h  its  position  and  appointments.  The  view 
ft'om  its  windows  is  unsurpassed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  any  city.  Broad  lawns  slope  to  the 
rirer's  bank,  and  Sweep  from  the  front  entrance 
down  to  a  fine  wooded  level,  with  a  rich  green- 
ness that  bespe^s  great  taste  and  care.  In  the 
Park,  a  few  splendid  forest  trees,  saplings,  per- 
haps, when  the  house  was  erected,  grace  its  de- 
cay with  tender  shadows.  Out -houses  for  domes- 
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tics,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  noble  bouse- 
hold,  still  speak  of  fonner  grandeur  far  superisfr 
to  the  house  at  Mount  Temon,  where  George 
Washington  Kred  and  die«(. 

In  this  house  Benedict  AmoM  set  up  his  lUtle 
court,  and  estabHshed  himself  with  a  degree  of 
splendor  which  was  liooked  upon  with  secret 
scorn  by  the  proud  tory  families  thai  stHl  kept 
their  homes  in  sullen  silence,  and  with  regret  by 
his  friends,  while  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  his 
foes  were  frequent  and  terribly  bitter,  Ibr  the 
popularity  his  great  heroism  had  won  with  the 
army  was  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  hade 
and  envy  that  his  supreme  arroganee  enKen- 
dered. 

In  those  days  the  most  prominent  toriea  eftbe 
eeuntry  were  to  be  fbund  in  the  Quaker  C^y 
During  the  British  occupation  they  had  reigned 
triumphant  there.  It  was  like  having  the  bvight- 
est  part  of  King  George's  court  in  their  midet 
but  now,  when  Congress  had  come  back,  and  the 
city  was  under  Federal  mle,  these  people  bf  canM 
hnughtily  quiescept,  and  adapted  themselves  to 
the  new  order  of  things  all  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause the  Military  Governor,  from  his  ostenta- 
tious pride  and  former  associations,  was  naturally 
thrown  into  their  midst.  Wedded  to  the  daogln 
ter  of  a  prominent  tory,  herself  a  royalist  to  the 
bottom  of  her  heart,  claiming  intimate  Iriead- 
ship  with  one  of  the  brightest  and  meet  beautiful 
leaders  in  this  wide  aristocratic  circle,  how  wae 
it  to  be  otherwise? 

To  some  degree,  Arnold  had  kept  his  promise 
with  Rhoda  Clyde,  and  made  her  hia  chosen 
Mend  and  oounsellor  in  all  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. Her  keen  wit,  her  cool,  plotting  for»- 
sight,  the  passionate  devotion  with  which  she 
threw  herself  into  his  cause,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  old  lore,  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  merge 
itself  into  ambition,  was  even  move  powerAil 
with  him  than  the  ties  which  in  most  cases 
would  have  antagonised  these  two  persona  with 
permanent  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  the  firat 
act  of  Arnold's  official  life  was  to  renew  his  old 
associations  with  the  Kingsford  flimily,  and  thus 
secure  unquestioned  access  to  tlM  lady  who,  for 
the  time  at  least,  presided  there.  Thus,  at  his 
own  hearthstone,  and  with  the  woman  wboee  in- 
teMectual  power  over  him  was  rapreoie,  Aneld 
commenced  hie  carter,  under  worse  tiun  tory 
influences.  Is  it  wondeiful,  then,  that  this  konse 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  should  have  been 
thronged  with  the  Adherents  of  King  George,  or 
that  the  very  atmosphere  this  man  breaihed  and 
loved  should  have  demoralising  contagion  In  it  T 
Was  it  strange,  either,  that  the  dnties  of  this 
man  should  clash  with  the  interesta  of  Ala  bo«ou 


friends,  and  thna  sting  theai  into  setret  enmity  T 
Or  that  his  own  party,  aaeing  him  thus  mur^ 
rounded,  akenld  beoome  dktjrtiatfiil  and  indis- 


This  num  was  brnire  beyond  ^ntslieB,   •w«ii 
blindly  rash  at  times ;  but  never,   ia  bia  mb— t 
reckless  oharge  on  fbrtvcss  or  battle-field,  had  he 
so  blindly  rushed  upon  danger  as  he  was  d«tii|c 
when  he  estaftdisked  his  goveriMient  is  the  rcrsr 
heert  of  an  arch  enemy's  camp.     If  he  had  lewcd 
the  breath  of  battle,  mcee  keenly  still  did  he  £m1 
the  homage,  the  flattery  and   seeming  devetion 
with  which    tlMse  dangeroui  friends  eurroussd- 
ed    him,    fVem    the   very    first       His  ranify, 
coarse  and  strong  as  his  «aler,  was  kept  at  Hrmr 
heat  by  their  adulatMs  and  cntieements.     Tbm 
cold  looks  of  his  friends  in  Osngiess^  the  svlton 
ilence  of  the  popnlace,  as  he  dsehed  .by  them  in 
his  gorgeously  illum&riated  carriage,  drawn  hj 
six  blood  horses,  and  followed  by  mounted  out- 
riders itt  conspicuous  livery,  only  brought  a  de- 
fiant smile  to  his  lips,  or  a  careless  nod,  if  some 
partisan  hailed  his  approach  with  a  sheut. 

There  was  double  danger  in  all  this  display, 
hidden  danger,  that  the  haughty  nan  never  gave 
hivcelf  the  trouble  to  anticipate.  That  danger 
lay  with  Rhode  Dyde,  who  socn  became  diasatia- 
fied  with  the  hnrren  role  of  confidential  friend  tc 
a  man  who  had  become  so  ccrapleid^  eDgrosecd 
with  his  own  greetness,  that  she  seemed  no  losger 
necessary  to  tliat  er  him. 

Thus,  while  Arnold's  popularity  was  waaiag 
with  the  people,  the  passionate  interest  this  girl 
bad  fcH  in  him  became  slewly  embittered;  to 
this  was  added  a  burning  jealousy  of  the  woman 
who  shared  his  greatness ;  and  out  of  that  sprang 
a  rague  idea,  so  terrible  that  it  took  place  but 
eh>wly,  even  in  her  heated  brain.  But  each  new 
pang  of  envy,  each  sting  of  Jealous  wroth,  acted 
upon  this  idea  ae  heat  givea  venom  to  vipers. 

If  ruin  came  to  this  man,  the  wonjin  he  had 
married  should  share  it.  If  supreme  power, 
such  as  ehc  had  Ibrediadowed,  fell  upon  him, 
that  young  creature  would  no  longer  exist.  In 
either  case,  her  own  vengeance  or  ambition 
would  be  secured. 

Tht  first  da^wn  of  this  awftil  thought  oasieto 
Rhoda  during  a  thr«e-da/t  ftstival  at  Hoaat 
Pleasant,  the  stately  mansion  which  Arnold  had 
chosen  as  meet  nearly  approeehiSig  the  magoii- 
eence  of  a  Eurepean  palace,  and  where  he  had 
made  preparations  4br  receiviaf  the  French  Min- 
ister, Monsieur  Girard,  Urith  the  slender  tint 
finrepean  kiafs  award  to  the  rcprtsentatircB  of 
brctlier  monarcha. 

These  preparalioss  were  elmest  r^pd  ia  thdr 
sumptaouaness.    The  house,  with  all  its  displi^ 
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of  French  furnluure  and  oriental  dmp«ri«0,  wm  ; 
thrown  open,  from  buem  out  to  roof,  garianded 
with  flowers.  It  reTerberated  with  music  that 
« wept  up  from  the  grounds — ^broad,  noble  grounds, 
that  sloped  down  to  theSchuylkitt  inonedirvclion, 
and  stretched  away  to  the  deep,  green  woods  in 
front  The  rich  grass  of  the  lawns  was  mowed 
to  yeWety  softness,  and  where  the  elms  and  ma- 
ples cast  their  coolest  shadows,  gavden-ehairs 
were  grouped,  and  boaqneting-tables  spread, 
snow-white,  among  the  greenness.  Between  the 
houses  and  the  river  stood  a  great  drooping  wil- 
low, and  under  it  a  fountain  rose  from  a  thick 
carpet  of  blooming  Tiolets,  itself  &  temple  of 
woven  wild-flowers,  from  base  to  apex,  that 
seemed  to  imbibe  an  eTquiaito  freshness  from  a 
storm  of  water-drops  that  shot  up  from  it,  and 
fell  back,  in  a  bell-like  tinkle,  soft  as  the  per- 
ftime  they  mingled  with. 

As  the  gorgeously-draped  boata  thai  oame  and 
went  up  and  down  the  rirer^  gave  up  their  groups 
of  men  in  uniform^  with  epaulettes  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  delicately-laeed  ruffles  on  their  bosoms ; 
of  ladies,  gleaming  with  satin«  flnUering  with 
lace,  and  all  aglow  with  pleasure,  they  always 
turned  away  to  this  fountain,  and  saw,  beaming 
with  surprise,  that  the  drops  were  ruby->tinted 
and  amber-hued  wine,  that  rained  there  from 
morning  to  night,  and  many  a  brave  officer  seized 
one  of  the  crystal  cups  from  among  the  violets, 
and  held  the  ruddy  drink  to  the  lips  thai  smiled 
on  him  as  they  grew  redder  from  the  bright 
draught. 

For  three  days  this  revel  went  on,  and  each 
day  the  broad  lawns  were  scattered  wUh  brilliaat 
groups,  some  dancing  on  the  crisp  turf  to  strains 
of  hidden  music ;  some  conversing  in  the  garden- 
chairs,  and  others  roaming  about  and  lllling  the 
air  with  that  sweetest  of  all  sounds,  a  high-bred 
woman's  laughter. 

Among  these  groups,  going  from  one  to  an- 
other, now  finding  partners  for  the  dancers, 
now  sweeping  across  the  lawn,  and  dealing  out 
wine  from  the  fountain,  went  two  ladies,  the 
fairest  of  all  that  gay  crowd.  In  another  direc- 
tion, walking  proudly  by  the  gueet  this  display 
was  intended  to  honor,  stjrede  the  stately  host, 
wearing  upon  the  shoulder  ef  his  Mue  and  buff 
uniform  one  of  three  golden  epaulettes,  sent  to 
Washington  from  France,  that  he  might  give 
them  to  the  honest  offieoa  of  his  atmy.  Wash, 
ington  had  awarded  the  first  to  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  wore  this  badge  of  his  prowess,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Ambassador,  with  more  Just  pride 
than  most  monarchs  can  feel  for  an.  inherited 
crown. 

The  two  ladies,  so  lovely,  yet  so  vnlike,  were 


Arnold's  wife,  wd  the  girl  who  had  become  her 
bosom  friend,  Rhoda  Clyde  ;  the  onee  graceftil, 
ga^,  f«U  of  freah,  beautiftil  life,  flitting  from 
group  to  group,  as  binls  fly  from  one  blossoming 
thicket  toanoliMr,  beaming  with  hospitality;  the 
other  wildiy  brilliant,  eanying  a  fl»rm  of  gayety 
wherever  she  went,  o»  sUiing  alone  under  seme 
emhowariag  tree,  and  watching  the  fkir  mis- 
tress ef  ,the  nmosion  with  sinister  and  gloomy 
eiyea,  Uhe  %,  aerpeni  hiding  its  renom  vnder 
flowen» 

On  the  last  of  these  three  aiglits  the  maBsion 
and  the  river  broke  out  in  ablate  of  light.  Every 
boat  was  illuminated  uppn  the  water,  every  tree 
bent  an4er  a  fruitage  of  colored  lights.  The 
wine  fountain  shot  a  whirlwind  of  broken  gems 
into  the  air ;  each  tree  seemed  to  eoateal  ita  own 
militaiy  band.  The  farewell  danee  woe  a  nstmde 
of  abound  iag  joyousness.  Then  the  moon  went 
down,  the  lamps  disappeared  like  a  host  of 
crushed  jewels,  and  a  fleet  ef  shadowy  boats 
swept  down  the  Sehnylkill,  bearing  the  gay 
crowd  hoBseward. 

Among  the  Ust  that  left  theheuee  that  sight 
was  Rhoda  Clyde,  who  oame  down  from  the 
house  leaning  upen  the  arm  of  her  host,  who 
was  so  elated  by  the  success  of  his  entertain- 
ment, that  he  did  Hot  remark  how  silent  she 
seemed,  and  how  darkly  her  faro«r  wns  deuded. 

**  Qeod-nigbty"  he  said^  helping  her  inio  the 


9he  did  not  answer  him,  bat  drew  her  sold 
hand  from  his  elsep  and  sat  down,  breathing 
hanl  through  her  shut  iMth.  Then  It  was  that 
the  terrible  thought  I  have  hinted  at  took  growth 
ia  her  seal. 

In  bitter  contrast  with  all  this  was  a  scene 
that  took  place  at  an  old  man^on  in  Morristown, 
so  soon  after  this,  that  it  seemed  marvelous  that 
even  hale  and  the  must  cruel  injustice,  could 
follow  in  so  short  a  time.  Charges  had  been 
made  against  him  before  Congress ;  trivial  charges, 
unworthy  of  inyestigation,  unjustly  reported,  and 
that  should  be  remembered  by  just  men  when 
the  treason  ot  this  man  is  mentioned ;  a  decision 
that  placed-  Washfngtoo  in  a  porition  almost  as 
cruel  as  the  humiliation  heaped  upon  a  man  he 
held  in  generous  fhvor  so  long  as  human  friend- 
ship was  possibie. 

In  that  fine  eld  nansfon  at  Morristown,  one 
day,  all  the  principal  generals  of  the  army  were 
assembled  to  wItney  the  terrible  humiliation  im- 
posed by  Congress  on  the  hero  of  Quebec  and 
Saratoga. 

In  a  large,  wwfaieootted  room,  flooded  with  the 
crimson  of  a  wood-flre,  half  burned  out  between 
two  ponderous  brass  andirons,  stood      drcle  of 
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American  officers  in  ftill  uniform,  each  man  with  j 
a  sword,  more  or  less  used,  by  his  side.  Stand- 
ing within  the  red  light  of  the  fire,  stood  an  officer 
in  the  prime  of  life,  a  broad-chested,  taU  man, 
on  whose  strong,  stem  features  the  fire-light 
quivered  fitfully.  In  front  of  him,  with  a  look 
of  pain  in  his  eyes,  as  if  his  grand  heart  rejected 
the  duty  that  enforced  his  speech,  stood  the  oonv- 
mande!>in 'Chief.  He  hesitated,  and  a  Ihint 
quiver  of  sympathy  stirred  his  features,  as  Ar^ 
nold  drew  the  sword  that  had  won  the  battle  of 
Saratoga,  and  leaned  upon  it,  as  if  to  relieve  the 
pain  of  a  wound  Congress  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten. 

Then  Washington  spoke,  and,  in  words  of  gene- 
rous eulogy,  of  all  that  was  grand  in  the  man, 
rebuked  him  with  absolute  t^demess,  that  was, 
in  fhet,  a  reproach  to  those  of  liis  arch-enemies, 
who  stood  by  to  feast  upon  the  proud  man's  shame. 

That  Bight  Rhoda  Clyde  stood  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  little  snmmer  parlor  in  Mrs.  Kings- 
ford's  dwelling,  which  overlooked  the  highway. 
She  knew  of  the  disgrace  that  was  that  day  to  be 
heafed  npon  Arnold,  and  her  soul  was  tVill  of 
passionate  sympathy,  for  well  she  *inderstood 
that  the  shame  of  this  cruel  reprimand  would  Ibe 
worse  than  death  to  him. 

'*  He  will  come,"  she  thought,  searching  the 
road  with  her  burning  eyes.  '*  His  triumphs  are 
for  her,  but  now,  when-  his  isonl  Is  writhing  in 
his  bosom,  it  will  turn  to  me.  'Ah,  I  thought  so  I" 

Rhoda  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  steps, 
for  she  was  too  deeply  excited  for  restraint  of 
any  kind,  when  Arnold  dashed  up  to  the  door, 
and,  leaping  tnm  his  horse,  bad  the  ponderous 
knocker  in  hia  hand,  when  Rhoda  stood  before 


him,  pale,  eager,  and  trembling  under  the  stormy 
agitation  that  shook  her  fVom  head  to  foot. 

Her  small  hand  was  almost  crushed  in  his,  as 
he  led  her  into  the  nearest  room.  Once  there, 
he  turned  his  burning  eyes  on  hers,  and  a  bitter 
laugh  broke  fW>m  him. 

••  You  know— you  know  I** 

«<  Tes.  I  know.  But  did  he-^id  Washingtoa 
join  in  with  4he  restt'* 

"  No !  a  thousahd  times  no  I  I  wish  he  had, 
for  then  there  would  be  nothing  but  gall  in  my 
heart ;  as  it  is,  I  could  almost  cry  with  gratitude 
for  his  tenderness.*' 

**  Still,  he  did  it,'*  said  Rhoda.  fiercely,  "  and 
expects  you  to  fight  side  by  side  with  your  das- 
tardly accusers,  after  flinging  you  at  their  feet." 
"Does  he?"  hissed  A  mold,  through  his  shut  teeth. 

Rhoda  caught  her  breath.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  she  had  hoped  for. 

<*  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  forpve  them, 
or  him,**  she  told,  mote  gently. 

*•  If  I  could  I  There  is  worse  yet,  I  tell  you, 
Rhoda  Clyde.  The  very  rabble  I  have  given  my 
bloo(i  for,  join  in  with  my  foes.  They  pelted  me 
with  stones  as  I  rode  through  the  city,  not  an 
hour  ago." 

"  With  stones  ?    You  ?*' 

*«  And  followed  me  with  vile  hooting.** 

Rhoda  held  his  burning  hand,  close,  half  a 
minute,  before  she  spoke. 

*<Wait,"  she  said.  •<  Revenge  is  best  eaten 
cold.    Washington  is  still  your  fHend.*' 

"  Well,  well  I" 

"  Ask  him  to  give  you  the  command  of  West 
Point,"  she  whispered. 

'  (to  B«  COXOLVDXD.) 


PLEADING. 


BT  JENNIE  WBBN. 


Oh,  my  darling,  Uiten  to  m«  I 

iki  not  tan  your  flice  vmj  I 
I  will  cksp  joar  hsad  ■>  tightly, 
ThoDgh  70a  troat  my  idMwUng  Ughtlyt 

Ton  most  hear  me,  you  most  ftay. 
Hear  me,  oh,  my  darling,  heai  me  I 

For  the  great  love  yon  have  ipnmad 
Will  not  dleiit  be,  hat  dowlr 
It  wUl  teU  you  ftalin^  holy. 

It  haa  by  your  teaching  learned 

Ton  have  leemed  to  me,  yoor  lowr, 
Bitting  at  your  feet  the  while, 

^re  and  lovely  aa  the  dawning, 

Ai  it  rlpene  Into  morning, 
Weloomed  by  earfh*ii  Milla; 

And  yonr  team,  eo  few  and  holy, 
Tou  bare  wept  in  silence  tweet, 

Seemed  to  me  like  dew,  delleiona. 


Diamond-like,  and  clear  and  predoai^ 
Vot  the  pnrest  rainbow  meet. 

Tighter  let  me  clasp  yovr  fingers ; 

One  more  word,  and  yon  may  go : 
Ihii  gnat  kive  that  I  «tUl  cherish, 
Will  ndt  waakea,  eaanot  perlah, 

Bat  shall  gr^w,  and  grow,  and  grow. 
Tin  tl|e  end  comee,  sweetly,  calmly, 

Death  will  come,  or  soon,  or  lata, 
It  will  ba  my  grsatast  pleasure, 
Xvar  bdghtta  keep  my  tvsasufa. 

Never  tarnish  It  by  hate. 

God  In  Heaven,  look  upon  va^ 
Us  two,  standing  here  to-nlghl 

Hear  Thou  my  heart*s  great  petition; 
Work  in  her  a  deep  contrition. 

Darling,  you  may  go ;  gocd-alght 


EVERY-DAY    DRESSES,    GARMENTS,    ETC. 

BT  XMILT  H.   HAT. 


Hrat,  this  month,  we  gi^e  a  detni-saison  costume 
of  gray  beige.    The  skiH  is  made  quite  narrow, 


only  two  and  three-quarter  yards  in  width,  and 
rather  more  than  to  touch.  It  is  trimmed  with 
two  side-plaited  flounces,  six  inches  deep ;  plain 
polanaise,  with  three  rows  of  stitching  on  the 
-  edge,  and  a  large  pocket  on  the  left  side.  There 
is  a  wide  silk  saah  cut  fVom  the  piece,  (and  not  a 
ribbon,)  which  commences  at  the  sides,  in  the 
style  now  fashionable  for  children's  costumes, 
and  which  loops  up  the  draperies  of  the  polo- 
naise at  the  back.  The  pocket  is  ornamented 
with  two  rows  of  ribbon,  coat-shaped  sleeves, 
with  rerers,  two  small  silk  buttons  on  the  outside 
of  the  cufF.  The  entire  front  of  the  Polonaise 
IS  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  these  small,  silk 
Vol.  LXX.— 25 


buttons,  l^ghteen  to  twenty  yards  of  beige  will 
be  required  for  this  oostume.  Can  be  bought  at 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  centa  per  yard. 

Next  is  a  peignoir,  or  morning  robe  of  either 
cashmere  or  flannel.    The  front  is  trimmed  at 


each  side  with  a  plaiting  of  the  material,  or  silk, 
having  a  quiltiog  of  embroidered  or  plain  mus- 
lin in  the  centre ;  it  is  fhstened  down  the  front, 
with  rows  of  ribbon  to  match.  The  sleeves, 
which  are  slightly  open  and  rounded,  are  trim- 
med to  match  the  front.  There  is  a  pocket  at 
the  left  side,  also  ornamented  with  plaiting,  and 
rows  to  match.  There  arc  three  tucks  ornament- 
ing the  back  breadths,  which  are  piped  with  silk, 
to  match  the  rows ;  this  is  entirely  optional.  Ten 
to  twelve  yards  of  flannel,  or  seven  yards  of  caflh- 
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mere  will  be  required ;  eight  yards  of  ribboB  for 
bows.  An  old  evening  silk  skirt  might  be  utilized 
for  plaitings,  bows,  etc. ;  purchasing  the  flannel 
or  cnshmierQ  to  correspond. 

Next  is  a  costume  for  a  miss  of  ten  to  twelve 
jears.     The  dress  is  suitable  to  be  made  in  any 


wool  material.  This  model  is  of  pale-graj  cash- 
mere, with  killings  of  blue  silk,  with  bows  of 
blue  ribbon,  but  it  would  look  equally  well  in 
serge,  bege,  mohair,  or  any  of  the  pretty,  solid- 
colored  woolen  fabrics.  The  undcr-skirt  has  first 
a  gathered  flounce  of  the  materia],  five  inches 
wide,  then  a  kilted  plaiting  four  inches,  another 
gathered  flounce  three  inches,  the  fourth  inch 
forming  the  heading.  The  polonaise  is  trimmed 
with  the  plaiting ;  it  is  cut  in  square  tabs  in 
fh)nt,  and  the  back  has  one  Aill  breadth,  cut 
long  enough  to  loop  into  a  pretty  pufi*.  The  ooat- 
sleeves  have  a  cuff",  with  a  double  plaiting  at  the 
wrist,  and  a  gathered  ruffle  to  head  the  cuff*. 
The  Polonaise  buttons  down  the  front,  to  within 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  the  edge,  where  it  is 
cut  off,  as  may  be  seen,  and  the  plaited  trimming 
begins  Bows  of  ribbon  ornament  the  skirt  of 
polonaise,  pocket,  caffs,  and  one  is  added  at  the 
back  of  the  waist.  The  plaiting  may  be  either 
of  the  same  kind  of  material,  only  dark-blue, 
garnet,  olive-green,  or  any  pretty  contrasting 
solid  color,  or,  as  was  suggested  in  the  costume 
above,  an  old  silk  skirt  makes  beautiful  kilt  plait- 
ings for  trimming. 


Walking-dress  for  a  littJe  girl  nf  ihr«^  or  fmnr 
years,  is  of  piqu^,  made  in  a  o.^laA^'iac^  ADd 


trimmed  with  braid  and  embroidery.  The  fleecy 
piqu^  is  quite  warm  enough  for  winter  use,  but 
if  preferred,  the  dress  can  be  made  of  serge,  or 
merino,  at  a  trifling  cost.  A  broad  sash  is  tied 
at  the  back.  If  made  of  white  piqu^,  wear  over 
a  scarlet  or  dark-blue  merino  petticoat,  allowing 
the  depth  of  hem  of  petticoat  to  show.  Sash, 
of  course,  to  match  the  under-skirt. 

Next  is  a  paletot,  for  a  boy  of  four  H>  six 
years,  of  tartan  plaid  cheviot  cloth.  It  is  double- 


breasted,  and  the  edge  bound  with  black  TeWet, 
or  black  mohair  braid ;  pockets  also  bound  to 
match.  Collar  of  velvet ;  buttoni  of  relTtt,  or 
bombasine. 
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We  ^ve,  next,  a  warm  winter  over-ooat  for  a 
k^7   V  v»»^    »f  an  Ulster  coat.     It  is  made  of 


"^ 


rough,  thick  cloth,  buttons  at  the  side,  and  has 


innumerable  pockets,  etitohed  on  with  the  sew- 
ing-machine. It  may  be  trimmed  with  real  fur 
of  any  description,  or  with  the  imitation  Astra- 
ehan.  The  coat  is  loose  at  the  back,  and  oon- 
ftaed  at  the  waist  by  the  belt.  This  is  a  boy's 
coaik  But  it  is  now  quite  f&shionable  for  little 
girls  to  wear  water-proof  and  other  coats  of  this 
precise  cut,  only  with  fewer  pockets.  These 
eoats  are  considered  very  slyUfch,  either  for  boys 
or  girls,  for  oeld  weather. 

We  also  give  two  designs  for  chemise,  and  one 
for  night-dress  for  little  girls,  made  of  long-cloth 
and  Hamburg  edging.  These  are  in  the  front  of 
the  number. 

Also,  in  the  front  Of  the  number,  a  baby's 
cloak,  made  of  white  serge,  cloth,  cashmere,  or 
merino,  and  either  braided  or  unbraided  with 
silk  or  wool.  The  cloak  fastens  with  a  double  row 
of  buttons,  and  has  a  cape,  with  a  gypsy  hood 
abore.  The  edge  round  the  cape  is  done  in  but- 
tonhole stitcli.    We  gi^e  the  back  and  front  view. 


PAELTOT    FOR    A   MISS    OF    EIGHT   TO    TEN    YEARS, 


BT     BM  I  I,  T     II.    HAT. 
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We  give,  this  month,  as  particularly  appro-  |  The  diagram,  by  which  to  cut  it  out,  is  giyen 
priatd,  a  pattern,  with  diagram,  of  a  Paletot  for  |  below.  Cut  a  paper  pattern  of  the  right  size, 
a  Miss  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  This  (the  sizes  are  marked  in  inches  on  each  piece,) 
pretty  affair  can  be  made  of  poplin,  or  cashmere.  {  and  try  it  on,  before  cutting  into  the  stuff. 


k 


Kg.  1.    Half  of  fHoiKT. 
No.  2.    Half  or  back. 
Ko«  8.     Halt  or  turn  baoiC* 


Ko«  4.  flAir  Of  evsKvn, 
No.  6.  Halt  or  oollak. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  paletot* 


KNITTED    SLEEVES. 


BT     MBS.     JANE     WEAYBB. 


Materials  for  a  pair :  5  oz  single  Berlin  wool 
of  any  dark  color;  four  steel  pins,  No.  14. 

Cast  on  120  stitches  on  tliree  pins,  forty  on 
each  pin. 

1st  Round :  Knit  two,  purl  two. 

Repeat  this  round  fifty-nine  times  more. 

61st  to  70th  Rounds:  Plain  knitting. 

71st  to  80th  Rounds :  Knit  two,  purl  two  al- 
ternately. 

81st  to  90th  Rounds :  Plain  knitting. 

91  St  to  100th  Rounds  :  Knit  two,  purl  two  al- 
ternately. 

lOlnt  to  226th  Rounds:  Plain  knitting,  with 
the  exception  of  the  seam  for  back  of  sleeve, 
which  is  made  in  every  third  round  by  knitting 
a  stitch  at  the  back  instead  of  the  front,  as  usual, 
and  the  decrease,  which  is  made  by  knitting  two 
together  (that  is,  after  working  two  stitches  fVom 
the  seam,  you  knit  the  third  and  fourth  stitches 
together,  and  knit  the  third  and  fourth  stitches 


together  before  the  seam  at  the  finish  of  the 
round). 

The  decrease  is  made  in  the  107th,  115th,  123d, 
13l8t,  139th,  147th,  155th,  168d,  and  171st 
rounds.     Eight  plain  rounds  between. 

In  179th  Round :  After  decreasing  two  on  each 
side  of  seam,  knit  two  together  three  times  more 
at  equal  distances  in  the  round. 

180ih  to  188th  Rounds :  Plain  knitting. 

189th  Round  :  The  same  as  179th  round. 

190th  to  200th  Rounds :  Plain  knitting. 

201st  Round  :»  The  same  as  179th  round. 

202d  to  209th  Rounds:  Plain  knitting. 

210th  Round  :  The  same  as  179th  round. 

211th  to  219tb  Rounds  :  Plain  knitting. 

220th  to  244th  Rounds:  Knit  two,  purl  two. 
Cast  off. 

Knit  the  other  sleeve  to  correspond.  Sew  on 
a  strap  on  the  top  of  both  sleeves.  This  strap  is 
worn  across  the  back,  as  shown  in  No.  1. 


EDGINGS    POR    UNDER-LINEN. 
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KNITTED    SHAWL. 

BT    ME8.   JANK    WXAYIB. 


We  haye  bad  so  manj  inquiries  in  our  work- 
table  columns  for  knitted  shawls  of  a  simple  pat- 
tern in  wools,  that  we  think  this  will  be  accept- 
able to  many  of  our  subscribers.  It  is  knitled  in 
stripes  of  two  colors,  in  fine  wool.  There  are  two 
or  three  qualities  of  the  Scotch  yarn,  and  the 
coarser  kinds  are  not  so  suitable  for  the  shawl ; 
the  Sttperfine  should  be  seleote-l.  There  are 
thirteen  stripes  in  the  shawl,  each  five  inches 
wide;  seven  stripes  are  plain  knitted,  six   of 


them  are  vandyked.  For  these  use  No.  8  needles, 
and  cast  on  40  stitches. 

1st  Row— Knit  12,  slip  1,  knit  2  together, 
draw  the  slipped  stitch  over  the  knitted ;  knit  12, 
make  a  stitch  by  knitting  one  on  the  wool  before 
the  next  stitch  ;  knit  the  next  stitch,  and  make 
one  between  it  and  the  fallowing;  knit  12. 

2d  Row— Plain  knitting,  repeat  these  two 
rows  throughout.  The  fringe  is  made  »f  balls,  in 
two  shades,  to  match  the  shawl. 


FLA.Vri5L    gKIBT. 


?T    If  CI.   JANM    WBAVIB. 


White  flannel,  ornamented  with  rows  of  ma-  |  the  rows  there  is  a  diamond  pattern  worked  in 
chine  stitching,  in  either  silk  or  wouL    Between  1  the  same  stitch. 


KNITTED  UNDER-CAP  FOR  ELDERLY  LADIES. 


BT    XKS.   JAKK    WBAYBB. 


Matebxals,  etc. — Brown  single  Berlin  wool 
and  fine  steel  pins.  Cast  on  8  stitches,  close 
into  a  circle,  and  knit  as  follows : — 1st  round  : 
Plain.  2nd  round :  Alternately  cotton  forward 
and  knit  1.  3rd  round ;  Knitted.  Every  round 
with  an  uneven  h umber  is  knitted  plain.  4th 
Tound ;  Cotton  forward,  knit  2.  The  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  22.  24,  and  26  rounds,  like 
the  4th,  increasing  by  1  stitch  in  every  round. 


From  the  27th  to  the  42nd  rounds,  inclusive,  knit 
without  increase  or  decrease;  then  leave  80 
stitches  for  the  back  of  the  cap,  and  knit  to  and 
fro  along  the  remaining  82  stitches,  86  rows  to 
i  appear  knitted  on  the  right  side.  Then  take  up 
the  side  stitches  and  knit  6  rounds  in  a  ribbed 
pattern  (knit  2,  purl  2)  for  the  outside  edge  ot 
the  cap.     Cast  o£f  and  &sten  the  wool. 


CHRST-WARJLBE. 


BT   MSB.  JANE  WSATKA. 


Materials — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  single 
scarlet  Berlin  wool;  three  pins,  No.  10  (bell- 
gauge). 

Cast  on  twenty-three  stitches.  The  entire  work 
consists  of  plain  knitting,  worked  in  rows  back- 
wards and  forwards.  For  the  increase,  knit  the 
first  and  last  stitch  of  each  alternate  row  at  the 
back  and  front,  until  you  have  worked  thirty- 
two  rows. 

Now  work  twenty-eight  rows  without  increase. 
Now  work  eight  rows,  decreasing  on  each  side 
in  each  alternate  row,  by  knitting  two  stiches  to- 
•ct.'ier. 

Work  fourteen  rows  without  decrease. 

You  hav#%ow  reached  w  far  as  the  throat; 
knit  off  the  sjrles  separately.  Tins  is  done  by 
knitting  twelve  stitches  on  one  side,  ihcn  leaving 
the  remaining  stitches  on  the  left  pin,  and  knit- 
ting off  the  twelve  stitches  with  the  third  pin : 
upon  these  twelve  stitcbes  knit  ien  rows,  de- 
creasing at  the  throat  by  knitting  two  together  in 
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eaeh  alternate  row.  The  enter  edge  is  kept 
straight ;  cast  off. 

Work  all  the  stitches  on  the  second  pin,  and, 
in  the  next,  knit  tweWe  stitches,  and  knit  them 
off  with  the  third  pin,  as  described  for  first  side. 
When  the  second  side  is  finished,  cast  off.  Pick 
up  the  stitches  on  the  top,  and  knit  them  off 
with  those  of  the  middle. 

At  the  comer  of  the  button-hole  side,  pick 
up  three  stitches  in  one  (see  design).  Knit  four 
plain  rows  across  the  top. 

5th  Row :  Knit  two,  make  one,  knit  two  to- 
getber.    Repeat. 

6th  and  7th  Rows :  Plain  knitting ;  cast  off.  A 
string  is  run  through  the  row  of  holes  atthe  top. 

For  the  side  straps,  pick  up  tbe  stitches  of  the 
sides  of  the  twenty-eight  plain  rows.  Knit  in 
rows,  backwards  and  forwards,  decreasing  In 
every  alternate  row  by  knitting  two  together  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  row.  Sew  <m 
strings  to  the  end  of  tbe  strap. 


TABLE-COVER  OF  JAVA  CANVAS, 


BT    MKS.   JANB    WSATBX. 
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We  gire  the  detail  below.   It  may  be  worked  in 
cotton  or  wool  of  the  ingrain  colors,  on  white  or 


and  black  Andalusian  wool.    The  fringe  is  knoi- 
teJ  through  the  hem,  and  is  composed  of  equal 


cOru  canyas.     The  design  looks  well  in  scarlet    parts  of  the  two  colors  used  in  the- embroidery. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


SDITOBIAL   CHIT-CHAT. 

"PxTKBflON**  roB  1877.— -We  call  attention  to  oar  Pros- 
pectus for  1877,  to  be  found  on  the  laat  page  of  the  cover. 
We  claim,  there,  that  this  MagaKine  1b  hath  hotter  and  duaper 
than  any  periodical  of  its  kind.  Our  enormouB  edition,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  lady's  book  In  the  world,  enables  us  to 
offer  "Peterson"  at  these  unprecedently  low  rates;  for  we 
find,  by  experience,  that  a  small  j^roflt  on  a  large  circula- 
tion Is  more  remunerattre  than  a  large  profit  on  a  small 
oae. 

It  will  be  seen  that  (h«prioe$for  ik«  Iftrgt  dub$  are  reduoid 
(0  m«ti  the  timee.  As  a  rule,  one  subscriber  less,  at  the  same 
price,  secures  the  same  premiums  as  this  year ;  and  one  more 
subscriber,  at  the  lower  price.  Th'us,  for  seven  subecriben, 
at  81/)7  each,  ($11.00  In  all,)  we  send  an  extra  copy  and  a 
**  Cornvrallis,"  as  premiums:  heretofore  it  has  taken  eight, 
at  81^7,  (812.00  in  all.)  Or  for  81.60  each,  (89.60  in  aig  we 
send  six  copies,  with  both  an  extra  copy  and  an  engraving, 
as  premiums :  heretofore  it  required  81.70  each,  (88.60)  for 
five  subscribers.  We  send  eight  copies  at81  JM)  each,  (812.00,) 
and  an  extra  copy  for  premium:  heretofore  it  took  ten 
copies,  at  $1.50,  (815.00  In  all,)  to  earn  the  same  premium. 
We  make  these  reductions  in  order  to  stimulate  the  getting 
up  of  large  clubs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  magazine  wiU  be  greaOff  improved 
In  1877,  as  announced  in  the  Prospectus:  more  reading 
given,  more  embellishments,  ets.,  etc.,  so  aa  to  make  It  bet- 
ter worthy  of  patronage  than  ever.  The  novels  and  stories 
for  next  year  will  be  particularly  fine.  As  for  our  colored 
fashion-plates,  they  will  be  unrivaled. 

Now  18  THE  TIME  TO  GET  UP  CLUBS.  Everybody  will  sub- 
scribe for  "  Peterson,**  if  its  merits  are  fairly  presented. 
The  best  way  to  present  these  merits  is  to  exhibit  a  number. 
We  invito  comp.irl'ioa.  Be  Otefirtt  t«  the  field,  A  specimen 
will  be  sent,  gratis,  if  written  for. 

Ladies,  In  The  Mobnixo,  at  home,  now  weor  the  hair  in 
a  large  net  made  of  silk  bmid,  and  ornamented  with  two 
bows,  one  at  the  top  of  the  head,  the  other  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  so  as  to  confine  the  hair  as  a  Louis  XV. 
eatogan ;  hence  the  name  "  Catogan  nets.**  This  stylo  of 
hair-<lressing  obviates  the  necessity  of  wearing  any  lalse 
hair,  and  i-ests  that  of  natural  growth. 

Two  EnoBAVXBas  Fob  a.  CLUB.~It  will  be  seen,  ftiom 
our  new  Prospectus,  that  when  persons  get  up  clubs,  and 
become  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  the  MagaxiBe,  they  can 
have,  instead  of  it,  if  thejf  pn^er,  two  of  our  premium  en- 
gravings for  1877,  or  the  **  GomwalUs,**  and  any  former  one, 
or  two  of  any  of  our  former  ones. 

WobthThbice  Its  Pbicb.— A  lady  writes,  "I  can*t  do 
withont  '  Peterson.*  It  Is  worth  thrice  its  price.  Its  stories 
are  the  best,  its  fashions  the  most  beantlftil,  aad  Its  stoel 
engravings  unrivaled.  I  endoBO  two  dollan,  to  renew  my 
■abscriptioB.^ 
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OuB  UKDVcnont  TO  Glxjbs.— We  offer,  for  18*4;,  k  wm  tie 
seen,  five  copies  for  88.00,  with  an  extra  copy  of  the  magB- 
sine  for  a  premium,  to  the  person  who  gets  up  the  dnh. 
We  do  this  to  oblige  those  who  do  not  want  an  engraving. 
We  will  still  send,  however,  if  desired,  both  an  extra  oopy 
and  our  engraving,  (as  we  did  fur  1876,)  for  a  club  of  five 
and  88.50.  Also,  for  812JMt,  we  will  send  eight  copies  and 
both  an  extra  oopy  and  the  premium  engraving.  But,  if 
both  these  premiums  are  desired,  the  best  plan  will  be  to 
get  six  at  81.60,  (89.60  in  all,)  or  peven  at  81.57,  (811.00  in 
all,)  or  nine  at  81.50,  (813.50  In  all.)  Xithei  of  these  dabs 
is  much  cheaper  than  those  of  1876.  For  instance,  we  offer, 
for  1877,  both  an  extm  oopy  and  the  "  OomwaHis,"  for  a 
club  of  six,  (88.60.)  For  this  year,  it  took  $10.20,  (six  at  81.70 
each)  to  earn  the  same  premiums.  So  of  the  other  and  the 
larger  clubs. 

OxBAKima  DT  WiKTEB.— A  Subscriber  Bsks  ns,  **  What  Is 
the  best  way  to  keep  geraniums  during  winter,  without  a 
green-house?**  We  answer,  to  take  them  up  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  cut  most  of  the  branches  off;  and  to  trim  the 
long  roots.  Have  rei^y  a  common  brown  earthen  pan,  with 
plenty  of  broken  flower-pot  at  the  bott()m,  to  make  a  tho- 
rough drainage.  Fill  this  with  a  mixture  of  mould  and 
sand,  and  plant  the  geraniums  In  it  as  close  together  as 
possible.  After  well  watering,  place  the  psn  in  a  partially 
dork  place.  The  geraniums  will  only  require  watering  about 
twice  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  (depending  something  on  how  far  north  or 
south  you  live,)  they  must  be  taken  up  and  potted  sepa- 
rately, and  kept  in  a  pit,  or  In  a  warm  room.  The  shoots 
which  they  make  during  the  winter  will  form  nice  cuttings 
if  raised  under  a  hond-glan. 

Oat-meal  is  the  almost  universal  food  for  children  in 
England,  and  is  considered  one  reason  why  they  are  s<> 
healthy.  It  is  good,  also,  fur  nervous  people,  espedally  f»r 
delicate  women,  and  for  dyspeptics.  It  is  exceedingly 
nourishing.  The  Scotch  peasantry,  ^'ho  live  chiefly  on  i\ 
are  the  strongest  In  the  world.  It  can  be  eaten  with  syrup 
and  butter,  OS  hasty-pudding,  or  with  cream  and  sugar,  like 
rice.  It  is  espedally  giiod  for  young  mothers,  upon  wh»«e 
nervous  forcee  too  great  a  demand  has  been  made.  Oat- 
meal requires  to  be  cooked  slowly,  and  the  water  shou'i  be 
boiling  hot  when  it  is  stirred  In. 

«  It  Ixtebests  Ali^**— A  lady  sends  a  club,  already,  for 
1877,  and  says :  "  I  have  doubled  my  list,  as  yon  see,  since 
lost  year.  The  truth  is,  that  everybody  says  it  combines 
more  merits  than  any  other:  fiwhlons,  stories,  steel  en- 
gmvings,  work-table  patterns,  flower-garden,  etc.,  etc.  Other 
magnxines  Interest  only  one  kind  of  persons:  Peterson's 
interests  aU ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fomily  friend.** 

Tni  IxDLAM  SLirpBB,  oar  colored  pattern  for  this  num- 
ber, is  after  an  East  Indian  design,  and  hence  its  name. 
No  other  magaaine  gives  these  costly  and  elegant  patterns. 
We  publish  this  one,  In  the  prcMent  number,  in  order  that 
ladies  may  have  time  to  work  it  before  Christmas,  as  the 
:iipper  wiU  make  a  charming  present  for  that  occaslen. 

OuB  CoLOBED  Stbbl  Fashiozv  Platbs  cost  ten  thousand 
dollars,  every  year,  more  than  if  they  were  lithographN), 
as  in  other  magaslnea.  But  our  motto  is  to  give  the  best, 
no  matter  what  It  costBL 


asvisw    or   mew    books. 
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Ouft  PmsMXVM  £voBATixo  roB  1817^— It  h  oor  dutom, 
M  oar  oM  nlMcriben  kaow,  to  eagniTe,  ereiy  y«ur,  a  Iarge> 
•'.^ed  steel  plate,  for  fnuulog,  at  a  cost  of  firom  one  to  two 
ttiuiuaiid  dollars,  a«  a  preoUum  for  getting  ap  certain  of  our 
clobi.  Manj  perK>na,  we  And,  prefer  each  a  premiunii 
oven  to  an  extra  oopjr  of  the  magaaine ;  while  othen  wiiih 
(u  earn  both  an  extra  copy  and  an  eograviug  for  framing. 
The  plate  for  next  year  will  be  the  moet  ooetly,  and  we 
think,  abo,  the  beet  we  hare  erer  engraved.  The  aul^ect 
U  the  **  Surrender  of  Oomwallia."  The  engraving  ia  of  the 
■ame  siie  as  "*  Washington's  Adieu  to  His  Oenerals,*'  (27 
inches  by  200  •o^  is  a  match-picture  to  that,  the  most  popular 
we  have  hitherto  published.  "The  Surrender  of  Com- 
wallis**  contains  portraito  of  Washington,  Bochambeau, 
Lincoln,  O'Hara,  Lausun,  Knox,  etc,  etc  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  unrivaled.  Historical  plctnres  are  the  highest  in 
rank,  and  this  is  one  of  the  beet  ever  painted.  It  won  the 
medal  In  the  Paris  Salon  of  1875.  No  kommKoU  ia  America 
Aomld  be  toilkout  U,  The  easiest  way  to  secure  it  is  to  get  up 
a  dub  for  "  Peterson"  for  1877. 


The  Mor  flmim  taon  for  evmilng  wear  an  nmda  of 
pale-blue  or  pearl-gray  kid;  thqr  ara  eat  open  In  fronts 
and  the  kid  becl  is  covered  with  either  gold  or  silver,  very 
finely  worked.  The  stockings  always  match  the  shoes. 
Psle-blne  and  pink  shoes  can  be  worn  with  white  dresses, 
but,  in  oar  opinion,  the  best  of  all  shoes  are  the  hiack  satin 
ones,  made  with  ban  across  the  Instep,  and  worn  with 
black  open-worked  silk  stockings.  Buckles  an  often  worn 
on  evening  shoes,  particularly  those  made  of  Rhine  crystal, 
off  coral,  and  of  turquoises,  the  buckles  being  of  fiiney 
shape,  and  the  shoes  either  UghtKidond  fldlle  or  black 
satin.       * 

MsAsuxn,  no.,  n  mc  Bms^-»A  daj^  jooraey  was 
thirty-three  and  one*flfth  miles.  A  Babbatb-day's  Journey 
was  about  an  Knglish  mito.  A  cnUt  Is  twemtj^two  inches, 
nearly.  A  shekel  of  silver  was  about  fifty  oenls.  A  shekel 
ofgoldwasS8.(».  A  talent  of  silver  was  1538.32.  A  talent 
of  gold  was  913,800.  A  piece  of  silver,  or  a  penny,  was  thii^ 
tasB  eents.    A  mite  was  less  than  a  qnaiter  of  a  oant. 

WAnrrsANM  AND  Sashks,  made  of  gros-grain,  again  an 
coming  Into  fkvor,  and  they  an  always  fiutened  with  a 
buckle ;  the  bands,  which  an  very  narrow,  an  worn  above 
the  ba-qae  bodice,  and  ihstened  with  a  Louis  XT.  buckle  in 
Bhino  crystal. 

No  Orif  KR  LAt>T*8  Bod)c  has  such  contrlbuton  as  Mn. 
Ann  S.  Stephens,  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  Mn.  T.  Hodgson 
Burnett,  Ifarletta  Hi)1Iey,  tbo  author  of  **  Joeiah  AlIon*8 
Wife,"  etc.,  eto.  The  stories  in  **  Peterson**  an  oonceded  to 
belheheat 

How  TO  Deess  Well,  is  what  everybody  should  know. 
No  lady  can  know  how  to  dress  wotl,  unless  she  takes 
**.Petenion,**  now  nnivenally  acknowledged  to  be  the  su- 
preme authority  in  matten  of  Ihshion  and  taste 

Stockiiim  ABE  Very  varied.  Bat  In  every  ease  they 
should  match  the  toilet  «t>m  at  the  time.  Stripes  going 
acnss  the  leg  an  afsin  in  flivor,  the  parpendtenlar  lines 
being  oonsiderBd  uagnaeftd. 

Save  a  Douae  by  sabsorihing  to  "Petenoo.**  Other 
lady*s  books  charge  three,  or  four  doUan,  for  what,  on  the 
whole,  is  gnatly  inforior. 

Otn-FAsmoEed  ArBom,  with  bnceo,  an  beeomlag  popu- 
lar. They  idve  qnitA  a  ylf  nwl  air  to  the  weanr,  if  she  is 
young,  and  sspecially  if  sho  is  pretty. 


BBYIIEW  OF  KBW  BOOKS. 
JkmUDenmda.  Bg  George ElioL  2nb.,12«M.  UwTork: 
Harper  d  Bro*, — On  the  whole,  this  novel  is  uasaUsfiictory. 
Such,  at  least.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  best  English  critics. 
An  enthusiastic  nviewer,  in  New  York,  has,  indeed,  com- 
pared George  Kliot  to  Shakspeare,  placing  her  above  all 
other  Knglish  wcitors,  since  hid  time,  whether  in  prose  or 
in  poetiy.  He  even  defends  the  unsatisfoctory  character 
of  the  present  story,  by  saying  that  Shakspearv*s  dramas, 
as  a  rule,  end  nnsatlsfhctorily,  also.  We  would  be  the  but 
to  deny  the  genius  of  Geozge  Eliot.  But  extravagant  praise 
does  mon  harm  than  good.  The  critics,  who  make  these 
wild  assertions,  an  generally  little  better  than  men  boek- 
worms,  with  small  knowledge  of  human  natun,  and  hardly 
any  at  all  of  life:  they  live  in  a  punly  Uteraiy  set,  till  their 
taste  becomes  mentridous :  and  they  an  the  very  last  people 
to  be  able  to  predict  what  will  live,  because  they  an  the 
last  to  recognise  the  broad  humanity  without  which  no 
book  can  survive.  They  an  the  critics,  for  example,  who 
put  Hawthorne  befon  Scott.  In  spite  of  its  many  high 
qualities,  **  Daniel  Donnda,"  we  fitsar,  will  be  one  of  the 
least  permanently  successful  of  George  £Uot*s  novels. 

T%e  Lord  qf  RoeHmferL  B$  Mn,  a  A,  WvrfMA.  I  eel., 
12  SM.  ilkflada  :  T.  £.  iVtersea  A  BmWs^Thls  is  a  nmr 
novel,  from  the  pen  of  the  aathoress  of  **  Tha  Household  of 
Bonverle,**  a  work  which,  when  it  first  appeand,  made  a  very 
great  sensadoo,  and  which,  since  then,  has  passed  thnugh 
several  editions.  Dr.  B.  Bbelton  Mackensie,  the  veteran 
critic,  pronouncee  the  prosent  story  one  of  the  best  pro- 
duced during  the  Ust  twenty  yean.  **  Originality  of  de- 
sign,** he  says,  **  perfectness  of  execution,  accurate  character- 
drawing,  clever  construction  of  plot,  and  good  local  coloring, 
an  iti  leading  features.**  We  quote  this  opinion,  and  glir 
its  authority,  because  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  the 
book  for  ounelvea.  The  story  includes  somn  powerful 
sqpnes  In  Paris,  during  the  Belgn  of  Terror,  and  virtually 
closes  with  the  fell  of  Bobespiem.  Among  the  diaractera 
is  tha  celebrated  Count  of  OsgUostn.  The  volume  ii  hand- 
somely printed,  on  thick  paper,  with  clear  type^  and  is 
bound  with  tasta. 

Phebe  Jmdor.  B9  Mra.  OUpkaaL  1«oI.,8m>.  Hem  York: 
Amerieam  New  Oompanif. — ^We  have  hen  some  of  our  old 
friends  again,  whom  we  knew  flnt  in  **  Salem  Chapel,** 
etc,  etc  If  ra.  Ollphant,  like  Anthony  TtoUope,  has  this 
peculiarity  ef  Introducing  and  re-lntroduelng.  In  successive 
novels,  her  mon  fovorite  characters;  and  It  is  a  i<ractice 
which,  if  not  carried  too  far,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  present  novel  is  hardly  one  of  this  writer's  best ;  but  It 
Is  very  much  better  than  most  recent  fictions. 

Zertak  ThroepU  Experimeid.  Bg  Mr$.  A.  T.  WhUofg.  1  vol. 
16  mo.  Boiloa.'  JLoria^.^There Is  no  American  writer,  who, 
in  hor  peculiar  line,  excels,  or  even  rivals,  Mrs.  Whitney. 
Nor  does  even  BngUsh  literatan  fbmlsh  anything,  in  its 
way,  better  than  **  The  Oay  worthys,**  or  **  Hitherto.**  The 
present  story,  though  not  so  good  as  the  two  novels  just 
named,  is  very  duumlngly  told.  The  edition  is  a  cheap 
one,  in  harmony  with  the  times. 

CtaH^omla  Nbte.  By  Chmr1e§  B.  Terrilf.  1  vol.,  Hmo.  Bam 
JVeweiteo.'  Etfieard  Boetjmi  A  Co.— Thi»  bt  the  first  of  a  series 
of  volumes  on  OMUbmla,  and  will  be  found  useful  alike  to 
the  tonlst  and  tha  resident  San  Francisco,  the  gold  mines, 
the  Tossnite,  etc,  an  among  the  subjects  discussed. 

amomedrp.  Bif  Oarrj  CaeUemam,  1  vol.,  18  mo.  FMadn.: 
PoHer  A  CbaUe.—A  book  for  young  people,  one  of  the 
**  Frsak  Nelson  Series.**  It  is  well  written,  and  freely  illus- 
trated. The  author  is  alrsady  favorably  known  for  his 
*•  Gunboat  Sertes,**  and  **  Bocky  Mountain  Seriea.** 

The  Coemtem  of  UudoklodL    Bff  Oemrge  Bamd,    1  vol.,  8  vo. 

nOada,:  T.  B.  Afamea  A  Brodker$.—rhie  H  the  conclusion 

of  **  OoBsaelo.**    Together,  the  two  books  make  one  of  the 

b  sst  stories  ever  written, nad  quite  the  beet  of  George  Sand. 
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OUB     ARM-CHAIK. MOtHEBS'     0BPABTMSNT,   ET.C. 


OUB  ARM-CHAIR. 
What  tm  NEWSPAPsas  Sat.— If  you  aro  canvassing  for 
a  club,  It  will  he  au  well  to  show  your  friendu  what  is  aaid 
of  "  Peterson/*  eapoclally  by  tho  newepaperii.  Editors,  as  a 
rule,  see  all  the  magazinei,  and  therefore,  when  they  dis- 
criminate in  faror  of  one,  it  is  real  praise.  Says  the  War- 
saw (N.  Y.)  Democrat,  in  noticing  our  last  number.  "It 
combines  more,  and  for  a  less  price,  than  any  other,  and 
is  therefore  tho  magazine  /or  the  timea**  Says  the  Dover 
(K  H.)  Enquirer:  ''Qood  as  the  stories  have  always  been 
in  •  Peterson,'  they  seem  to  us,  this  year,  better  than  ever.'* 
The  U[»nroe  (La.)  Intelligencer  says:  **  Its  Cushions  alone 
are  worth  the  sub^i  iption  price."  Says  tlie  Foreston  (III.) 
Hemld,  **  We  do  not  see  how  any  lady  can  do  without  this 
magHZine."  Says  the  Lynn  (Matu.)  Reporter,  "  Ko  maga- 
zine of  it4  class  sustains  its  high  reputation  better."  Says 
the  Lawroncevillo  (III.)  Herald :  "  The  colored  steel  fietshion- 
plates  are  especially  beautlfuL"  The  Edgerton  (Wis.)  In- 
dependent says :  **  Noted  for  its  fine  steel  engravings,  them- 
selves worth  the  price  of  subscription."  Says  the  Valley 
(Pa.)  Record:  "The  fashion  plates  are  superb;  *  Peterson' 
gelM  better  cMd  better:  and  it  alwajfa  heep$  iU  promuiee.**  The 
Lapeer  (Mich.)  Democrat  says,  *'  The  best  ladies'  Journal  of 
the  day:  it  is  foolish  for  others  to  attempt  to  compete  with 
it."  The  Lake  Mills  (Iowa;  Herald  says,  "  Th^i  bed  at  wett 
a$  eheapeet  ladies*  magazine.'*  We  receive  scores  of  simi- 
lar notices,  every  month,  bat  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  is  said  of  "  Peterson."    Now  get  up  your  clnbs. 

Advieutisements  inserted  in  this  Magazine  at  reasonable 
prices.  "  Potei-son"'  has  had,  fur  twenty  years,  au  average 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  continued  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  every  county,  village,  and  cross-roads, 
and  is  therefore  tho  best  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  Pkterso.n's  Magazink,306  Chestnut  street, 
riillodelphio.  Pa.,  for  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

Back  Nitm seas  or  this  Magazine  can  always  be  supplied 
by  tho  publisher.  If  news-dealers  s-<iy  they  cannot  get  ttiem, 
it  is  tMcanse  they  will  not  taks  the  trouble  to  order  them. 
In  such  cases,  write  to  us,  and  we  will  furnish  them,  post- 
age free. 

All  Ladies  indorse  the  use  of  Laird's  "  Bloom  of  Youth" 
as  the  best  Teilet  preparation  for  preserving  the  skin  and 
beautify  ing  the  complexion.    Sold  at  all  Druggists. 


MOTHERS'   DEPARTMENT. 

BT  ABBAM.  UVCZEY,  M.D. 

No.  XL— Accidents,  etc. — OoMTiyuBD. 

In  coDclttding  my  remarks  in  reference  to  Injarles  r»- 
ceived  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb,  or  hand  especiiUly, 
ftrom  splints  or  other  substancasi  which  are  followed  by  in- 
tense swelling  and  inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  charac- 
ter, arising,  perhaps,  firom  the  wounding  of  the  lymphatics 
of  the  part,  as  manlfested^y  red  or  inflamed  linas  or  streaks 
ext^'nding  up  the  fore-arm,  and  even  involving  the  glands 
in  tho  arm-pit,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  say  to  the  mother, 
or  family  physician,  that  such  cases  are  most  suceessfully 
treated  by  a  cooling  physio  of  Bochelle  or  £pBoa  salta, 
painting  the  entire  inflamed  part  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
then  covering  it  with  a  poultice  of  elm  and  flaxseed,  and 
encircling  tho  arm  with  a  strip  of  blistering  plaster,  two 
Laches  wide,  immediately  above  the  aotivs  inflammation. 
Tho  iodine  mui>t  be  repeated  at  least  once  in  twenty-fonr 
hours,  and  tho  poultice  kept  moist.  The  further  progress 
of  the  disease  is  invariably  arrested. 

FoBBiQN  BoDir^  IX  TUB  Nasal  Cavities.— Children  some- 
times arc  prone  toa  foolish  habit  of  pushing  up  the  note  such 
■ofastances  as  peas,  grains  of  oobb,  cherry-stones,  pellets  of 


pepper,  etc.  Inflammation  and  swelling  sooner  or  later  Sal- 
low such  introduction,  which  arrests  the  mother*s  attention. 
Prompt  measures  must  be  resorted  to  by  her,  which,  if  nut 
successful,  a  physician,  with  a  suitable  lustrument — tbe 
**  ear-pick"  is  the  best— must  be  called. 

A  pinch  of  snuff',  or  any  substance  that  will  cause  snecdnfc 
may  flrst  be  resorted  to,  and  will  often  cause  the  expnUiun 
of  the  foreign  body,  especially  if  the  opposite  nodtrii  is  com- 
pressed during  the  act  of  sneezing,  so  as  to  cause  the  nudn 
expulsive  force  to  pass  through  the  closed  nostril.  If  tlds 
foils,  let  the  mother  close  the  opposite  nostril  by  pressure  of 
her  fingers,  and  then  applying  her  mouth  to  that  of  the 
child's,  blow  with  foree^  and  the  current  of  air  thns  pro- 
duced, and  confined  to  the  one  nostril,  will  often  dislodge 
the  body. 

Any  grain  or  seed  will  soon  swell,  excite  inflammation, 
and  become  Impaeted.  Hence  the  importance  of  prompt 
removal.  Mothers  should  not  attempt  thvlr  remedy  by  hujt 
instrument,  as  a  large  observation  only  shows  that  the  nifr- 
aUmce  is  almost  invariably  pushed  further  bock,  giving  the 
surgeon  increased  trouble. 

FoaxioN  BoDiBs  in  the  Eak.— Similar  snbetancQS  to  tfaoM 
placeil  in  the  nostrils,  are  often  inserted  into  the  ear, 
by  children  at  play,  or  in  solitary  habit.  And  it  is  ajrtonlah- 
ing  how  pt>rverBe  children  addicU*d  to  the  habit  ofttime  be- 
come. Persuasion  and  the  rod  alike  fidl,  at  least  for  a  time^ 
and  the  child  abandons  the  habit,  at  length,  voluntarily. 

Beans,  peas,  grains  of  com,  cherry-stones,  and  the  like^ 
can  generally  be  washed  out  by  the  mother,  if  she  poasesa 
a  good  four  or  six-ounce  syringe,  with  a  long  nozzle — ^tlw 
ear  being  gently  pulled  upward,  backward,  and  sligh^y  fop- 
wani,  in  order  to  straighten  the  tube,  by  a  thicd  person,  bo* 
fore  the  contents  of  the  syringe  is  discharged  intb  the  ear. 
Tepid  water  may  be  used  fdr  the  removal  of  small  bodies, 
and  those  not  affected  by  water.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  an}'  prolonged  effort  to  remove  grains  or  seeds  by  the 
use  of  the  syringe  and  warm  water,  would  bo  highly  ii^o- 
didous,  as  they  would,  by  absorbing  moistnro,  soon  awell, 
and  render  abstraction  still  more  difflcnlt  when  the  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  was  called.  He  alone  can  remove  them, 
with  a  little  instrument  known  as  the  **  ear-pick."  IiMectSi 
however,  the  mother  can  getierally  very  readily  dislodge 
from  the  ear,  with  the  aid  of  tho  syringe,  used  as  above 
recommended,  or  destroy  them  by  filling  the  external  ear 
with  tepid  olive  or  sweet  oil,  or  warm  water,  into  which  a 
little  spirits  of  camphor  has  been  poured.  Slight  deafnese 
frequently  occurs  in  children,  from  accumulations  ol 
wax ;  and  whenever  the  child  complains  of  its  cars  being  • 
"  stopped,"  tho  mother  should  examine  the  ear,  pulling  it 
outwards,  and  backwards,  and  upwards  in  a  strong  light, 
and  syringe  the  ear  with  warm  water,  to  which  soap  and 
a  little  ether  have  been  added,  or  simply  a  little  baking 
soda,  which  will  assist  in  dissolving  and  removing  the  wax. 
Often,  however,  the  little  instrument  aboTe  mentioned  is 
the  better  and  mom  prompt  means  of  reliet  If  the  oai»> 
tube  is  tender  to  the  touch,  a  little  warm  water,  laudanum, 
and  sugarHtf-lead,  may  be  used  to  aooUio  the  irritation. 


ETIQUETTE,  MANNERS,  Etc. 
QooD  MAHifEBB  scTs  the*  onspokmi  hthguAge  of  good  na- 
ture and  kindly  feeling.  Ev^ry  na«h>n  has  a  few  little  con- 
ventionalities, peculiar  to  Itself,  and  which  all  well-bred 
people  should  follow;  but  In  the  abstmct,  good  manners  are 
only  the  flowerfng-ont  of  Chose  benevolent  aflisftlons,  which 
b*ve  their  roots  dwprfn  the  human  heart  Love,  sympathy 
and  tenderness  ars  intrinsically  graceftil,  gentle  and  eonr- 
teous,  and,  did  they  always  reign  within  us, we  should  have  no 
need  to  study  mleir  of  poHt«neas.  Tt  is  the  selflshnoss  which, 
in  some  fonn  or  other,  ollngs  so  elosely  to  most  of  us.  that 
makes  ns  rude,  uncoorteoos  and  Ul4naan«rad.    The  more 
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deeply  it  is  engraven  on  the  heart,  the  more  palpably  will 
tt  be  written  in  the  demeanor.  The  little  lacriflcet  con- 
tinually made,  from  kind  feeling  and  good-will,  hare  qnite 
a  different  flavor  from  thoee  dictated  by  policy  or  fiuhion. 
The  former  are  natural,  eoay,  genial  and  upontaneons ;  they 
daim  no  merit,  and  expect  no  reward.  The  latter  are 
forced,  mechanical  and  artificial,  aiming  not  to  gratify 
others,  but  to  be  recognised  and  agpUuded  thenuelTes. 

The  best  method,  then,  of  cnUtmting  good  manners,  is  to 
charish  kindly  sympathies.  The  fimndatioDs  once  laid,  the 
■tmctnre  will  soon  arise.  The  root  plaotfod  and  nortnred, 
the  flowers  wiU  blosaoci  of  themselTSs^  Bow  to  lay  this 
foundation,  and  to  plant  this  root,  is  a  problem  which  de- 
serves carefU  study.  SelflsbAMM  cannot  be  eradicated  by 
a  mere  eflTort  of  the  wiU,  »or  benevolent  iaapulses  be  im- 
planted  by  a  single  determination.  8k>w\y  and  gndoally, 
if  at  all,  must  the  work  progreM.  Perhaps  the  best  prscti- 
oal  means  to  emfdoy,  is  the  constsAt  practice  of  self- 
denial  in  little  things.  To  give  up  a  comfortable  seat,  or  an 
hour's  pleasure;  to  answer  a  bittar  remark  with  a  plensant 
and  cheery  word ;  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  or  an  en- 
couraging sympathy  to  those  who  need  them;  topay  respect 
to  the  aged,  to  help  the  feeble,  to  take  a  cordial  interest  in 
others,  even  when  burdened  with  our  own  cares,  are  all 
little  things,  and  each  may,  at  times,  require  mofe  effort 
than  the  result  seems  to  warrant;  but  they  constitute  much  of 
the  han>ineiis  of  life,  and,  if  perserered  in,  they  vrill  con- 
quer feelflsh  indulgence,  and  gtadnally  the  effort  will 
merge  into  an  impulse,  which  it  will  be  our  delight  to 
follow. 

Children,  especially,  should  be  trained  to  make  small 
sacrifices  for  the  comfort  of  others,  continually  and  cheer- 
Ailly.  This  may  be  done  by  careftal  and  Judicious  parents, 
without  any  harsh  (W  compulsory  meaAures,  especially  if 
they  themselves  set  the  example.  A  habit  thus  acquired  in 
early  life  is  invaluable,  and  the  good  manners  which  flow 
ttaturally  and  gracefully  fh>m  such  a  source,  are  so  attrac- 
tive and  winning,  that  none  can  resist  their  genial  influ- 
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wlndow-caaings  will  stop  many  little  crevicrs ;  and  a  strip 
of  paper  pasted  over  the  sashes,  and  all  cracks  too  large  to 
be  stopped  with  paint,  will  be  effectual.  Of  counw  your 
sash  must  be  glazed  well,  and  the  putty  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  loose,  and  fall  off  In  patches  here  and  there.  If 
your  plants  are  on  a  stand,  or  table  with  castors,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  wheel  them  out  a  little  way  fh>m  the  win- 
dow. A  thick  paper  curtain,  which  can  be  let  down  at 
night,  affords  a  great  deal  of  protection  against  frost,  if 
yon  can  have  a  close  wooden  shutter,  which  will  fit  the 
outside  of  the  window  snugly,  and  the  doors  are  tolerably 
close  and  snug  In  their  fhunes.  I  think  most  plants  can  be 
wintered  well  without  any  extra  precautions  of  keeping 
fife.  But  it  would  be  better  to  put  in  a  big  chunk  of  wood 
on  going  to  bed,  or  some  extra  coal,  than  to  run  any  risk. 
Host  honses  are  mad*  so  dose  that  but  little  cold  can  get 
in  around  the  doorv  and  windows.  In  houses  not  built 
after  this  pattern,  newspapers  thrown  OTer  the  plants,  and 
pinned  about  them,  will  keep  off  fhwt  very  well. 


THE    FLOWEB-OARDEN. 

BT   XBKSr  K..  BXXrOBD. 

Photectimo  Boses  and  Tendxk  Shbybs.— When  settled 
rinter  begins  to  make  its  appearance,  all  the  tender  roses 
\nd  ishrubs  Ahould  be  1  lid  down  and  covered  with  sods.  I 
find  suds  much  better  than  anything  else  I  ever  tried.  They 
do  nut  bruise  the  wood,  and  mice  will  not  work  among 
them.  Covered  in  this  way,  I  have  wintered  tender  noi- 
sette China  roses.  Flowering  almonds,  wistarias,  and  many 
kinds  of  shrubs  and  vines,  which  stand  our  winters  quite 
well  without  any  covering,  do  so  much  better  for  a  little 
protection,  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble 
to  give  ft  to  them. 

Oersnloms,  that  have  been  tised  as  bedding  plants,  can  be 
wintered  orer  if  taken  up  before  hard  flrtMts,  and  the  most 
«f  the  top  cut  off.  Hang  them  up  in  the  cellar,  or  stow 
away  the  roots  in  an  old  box,  filling  in  between  them  with 
aarth,  which  is  qnite  dry.  Pansies  should  have  a  good 
covering  of  dead  leaves  or  straw.  Japan  IlUes,  and  dlcen  tra, 
or  bleedingheart,  should  have  a  lot  of  manuro  thrown  around 
their  roots.  This  Is  not  abeolatety  Beceasary.but  It  answers 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  protection  and  Ibod. 

Housb-Plastb.— Persons  having  phmts  to  winter  in  the 
house  should  take  caro  to  see  tha*  tterais  ■odmnoe  tor 
frost  to  get  in.  There  are  apt  to  ba  llttia  eneks  about  ths 
wlndow-frame,  and  between  the  SMhsi,  and  it  rsqulrss  hot 
*  small  place  for  the  cold  to  erssp  In  at,  on  a  kssn  winter 
night,  to  kill  aU  your  pbwts,  or  at  Isast  to  spoU  them  for 
the  season.    A  good,  thiok  «*t  or  two  of  psint  orsr  ti» 


DIKMEE-PABTIBS. 
DimrxB  fOB  Biovr  PBBSOXfl.'A  lady  asks  us  for  a  bill  of 
fors,  whsrs  there  is  company  at  dinner ;  and  something  nios 
y«t  not  too  expensive,  is  desired.    We  gire  one,  accord- 
ingly: 

TermieelU  Soap. 
f  Boiled  Ood,  with  Oyster  Sauce, 
i  Boiled  Potatoes. 

/Boast  Loin  of  Beef. 
I  Broiled  Sweet  PoUtoes. 
Chicken  Stewed  a  la  OnoU^ 
Lobster  Salad. 
Psncakes  with  Peaches. 
CWdbm  a  la  Osoie. — Cut  up  two  large  chickens;  put  the 
pieces  in  a  sauo»-pan  with  butter;  try  them.  When  brown, 
take  BMSt  of  the  butter  off;  add  two  chopped  onions ;  fry 
again  to  oook  the  onions.    Take  the  skin  and  seeds  out  of 
eight  tomatoes:  cut  and  put  them  with  the  chicken,  to- 
gether, with  half  a  green  pepper  chopped  fine,  a  toacupfnl 
of  tliick,  brown  gravy,  and  the  same  quantity  of  beef  broth. 
Season  well.    Let  the  whole  boll  slowly  for  half  an  hour, 
and  serve  with  plain  boiled  rice  in  a  separate  dish. 

For  PmeahM  mtk  JPaocJU.— Make  a  batter  with  fbur 
ounces  of  fiour,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  melted 
:  butter,  three  eggsand  their  yolks.  Mix  well.  Putsome  batter 
in  a  f^ing-pan,and  fry  them  on  both  sides,  of  a  light^rown 
color.  Put  them  on  the  table,  spread  some  stewed  peaches 
on  them,  then  roll  them.  Put  some  fine  sugar  over  them,  and 
glaze  them  with  a  red-hot  **  salamander,**  which  Is  simply  a 
round,  flat  piece  qI(  iron  fixed  to  an  iron  handle.  With  the 
round  piece,  heated  red-hot,  you  glaze  the  surfkce  of  any 
dish,  after  dredging  it  with  sugar  or  bread-crumbs.  If  no 
**  salamander'*  Is  at  hand,  a  kltchen-^ovel  may  be  used,  the 
broad  end  being  made  red-hot. 

This  bill  of  faro  is  one  prepared  by  Mondeur  Ddiee,  one 
ef  the  most  fomoos  of  our  French  cooks.  It  is  dmple, 
yet  perfect 


HOlfSEKEEPING  BEPABTHBNT. 

TouB  Cahmts,  btc.— The  affinity  of  carpets  for  dirt.  Is 
really  remarkable.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  ererj- 
carpet  which  has  lain  upon  a  fioor  during  the  summer 
months  is  dangerously  dirty,  and  that  without  referonce  to 
the  questfon  wkstheror  not  the  room  in  which  It  Heft  has 
besB  UMd.  Svery  carpet  1ii  the  house  should  be  taken  up 
and  beaten,  once  a  year,  until  no  dtwt  remains  in  It.  The 
task  Is  a  sore  one  for  unaided  women's  hands,  but  dvilisa- 
thm  bss  corns  to  thsir  aid  with  c«flrpet-%eatlng  machinery. 
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whicb  does  the  work  better  than  anyband-applied  switches 
can  do  It;  and  the  beginning  of  wise  honse-doaning  now,  is 
the  deliverj  of  all  the  carpets  to  the  messengers  of  the  ma- 
chine owners,  where  such  can  be  had. 

Blankets,  and  bed-quilts  khd  bed-comforters,  (where  per- 
sons are  still  unwise  enough  to  use  the  qiiilts  and  eomlisrt- 
ers,  instead  of  the  more  healthful  blankets,)  should  be  sent 
to  the  wash-tubs  at  once,  whether  they  seem  to  be  soiled  or 
not.  If  they  have  been  used,  they  hare  taken  upon  them- 
sclres  the  exhalations  of  the  human  bodies  that  hare  slept 
under  them,  and  they  need  the  pnriflcation  of  sosf),  water, 
and  sunlight. 


OUR   NEW   COOK-BOOK. 

4^  JSvers  Beeeipt  U  Out  Coob-Book  ha*  besa  UtM  by  a 
praetieal  kouteke^^. 


Bond  Ptgeoru.— They  should  be  qnite  frvsb,  m  the  llaTor  ; 
passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  When  cleaned  ready  ft>r  roast-  \ 
ing,  prepare  somestnlllng  of  bread-crumbs,  and  about  three 
oysters  to  eaoh  Mrd,  a  spoonful  of  butter,  and  a  ttttla  suit 
and  nutmeg.  Uix  theee  well  together,  and  fill  the  belly  of 
the  bird.  They  must  be  well  basted  with  melted  batter, 
and  require  thirty  minutes*  ca,reflil  cooking.  When  Ml* 
grown,  and  In  the  autumn,  they  are  best.  For  a  sauce,  take 
the  graTy  that  runs  from  them,  thicken  with  a  very  little 
flour  and  chopped  parsley.  Serve  hot  The  bird  Is  in  per* 
fectlon  when  it  has  Just  done  growing. 

Spked  Bm/.— Make  a  brine  with  half  a  pound  of  salt, 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  thirty 
cloves,  ss  many  allspice  and  black  pepper-corns.  Crack  the 
spice,  and  put  it  on  to  boll  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint  of  ift-ator. 
When  cold,  pour  it  over  a  piece  of  beef  of  about  ten  pounds. 
Turn  It  every  day  for  a  fortnight  When  wanted  for  use, 
pnt  the  beef  Into  a  deep  pan  with  the  brine,  a  little  water, 
and  about  one  pound  of  suet  Bake  It  till  tender.  Let  It 
got  cold  in  the  brine. 

fiJbsepVHeo^f.— Clean  the  head  well,  boll  It  two  honrt,  re- 
move the  bones ;  egg  and  bread-crumb  the  meat  Boil  the 
brains  in  a  piece  of  muslin  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  chop  with 
a  little  panley  and  onion.  Serve  round  the  head.  The  tongue 
may  be  boiled  and  served  In  the  dish  or  separately;  or  ^e 
loitguo  and  bmins  may  be  sent  in  one  dish,  and  the  meat 
lerved  with  gravy. 

VSORABUeS. 

Red  Oahhag€.—l.  Wash,  trim,  and  cut  up  a  large  cabbage 
into  five  or  six  slices.  I*ut  tliom  into  boiling  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  stew  them  gently  in  broth  till 
qnite  tender.  Drain,  and  serve  with  reduced  brown  gravy, 
flavored  with  a  dash  of  lemon -Juice  or  vinegar.  If  very 
small,  they  may  be  dressed  whole  In  the  nune  manner. 

2.  A  FUmiah  i2«d|»e.— Wash  and  trim  a  cabbage ;  put  it  into 
a  sauoeiMn,  with  saffldent  ooid  water  tooovar  it;  let  it 
come  gradually  to  the  boil,  then  add  Crar  or  flva  andea, 
peeled,  cored,  and  quartered ;  a  small  piece  of  butter,  pepper 
and  salt  Stew  gently  till  quite  tender;  strain ;  add  to  the 
liquor  a  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  a  teaspoonfal  of 
vinegar,  and  one  of  cnrrant  or  gooseberry-J^yl  IMsh  tha 
cabbage  with  the  apples  round  it,  and  the  same  laace  over. 

Oaiow  &i«<!a.~Parboil  soma  onions  a  few  minnlaa,  minca 
Uiem  rottgbly,aad  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  plenty  of 
batter,  a  pinch  of  sugar,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste«  Let 
them  cook  slowly,  so  that  they  do  not  take  golor,  and  add  a 
tableapoonftal  of  floor.  When  they  are  quite  tender,  paas 
them  throngh  a  hair-sieve.  Dilute  the  onion  pulp  with 
suflicient  milk  to  make  the  sauce  of  the  deeired  eoneie* 
tency ;  add  a  taMospoonftil  of  gnted  ehewe.  Btlr  well,  and 
make  it  ho%  and  serve. 


CMd  Brisket  of  Bm/.— Put  the  brisket  In  salt  for  a  few 
days;  bind  it  up  with  tape  into  a  round ;  lay  it  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  plenty  of  water,  and  stew  gently  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  with  some  fHed  vegetables,  and  a  little  spice.  While 
still  hot,  put  it  to  press  under  heavy  weights.  It  can  be  gar- 
nished with  tufts  of  scraped  horse-radish,  and  small  heaps 
of  red  pickled  cabbage. 


Brtad  mi  BaCtar  AHfaUng^-^BntCer  your  plo-dlah  well,  and 
strew  the  bottom  wltb  caxrants  and  cuidled  peel;  then 
place  alternate  layenr  of  bread  and  batter  in  mther  thin 
slices,  and  tiie  peed  and  carrants,  until  the  dish  is  nearly 
Aill, observing  to  have  eununta  at  the  top;  then  pour  over, 
slowly  and  equally,  a  oostard  of  sweetened  milk  and  two 
or  three  egsi,  flavored  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oiven  ibr  aboat  twenty  telnutei. 

B<Mffl»  Puddtmg.—Ttxt  six  ounces  of  oom-flonr  into  a  stew- 
pan,  wltti  eight  ounces  of  pounded  loaf-eugar.  Mix  these 
smoothly  together ;  add  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  Tanflla.  Stir  briskly  over  the  flro 
until  it  bofls,  and  then  work  In  vigorously  six  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  the  six  whites,  whltked  Into  a  firm  froth.  They  are  to 
be  slightly  Incorpomted  with  the  butter,  which  must  be 
pouted  Into  a  buttered  dish. 

BoImm  Ok'eam.^Put  a  giU  of  good  fbesh  cream,  two 
eggp,  three  spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a  little 
orange-flower  water,  into  a  pan,  and  whip  them  up  together. 
When  the  cream  is  suCBciently  thick,  put  it  Into  a  deep  dish 
with  plenty  of  powdered  sngaor;  set  it  on  hot  ashes,  cover 
it,  and  lay  hot  ashes  on  the  top,  which  must  be  renswod 
until  the  cream  is  done  enough,  then  let  it  oool  and  serve  it 

Indiem  CiHppafnM.~Two  pounds  of  flour,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  a  pinch  of  salt  Bob  together,  and  mix  with  a  little 
cold  water.  Bo  not  make  It  moist  Dip  a  cloth  In  hot  water, 
and  wrap  it  up  for  ten  minutes ;  then  knead  It,  and  let  it 
lie  ten  minutes  more.  Blake  it  Into  balls  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, roll  it  very  thin,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Prick  them 
with  a  fork  before  putting  tiiem  in. 

CULKX8. 

3b  MoJm  Drmek  Br^ad  <md  BoOs.~Take  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  milk ;  make  It  quite  warm ;  half  a  pint  of  small-beer 
yeast;  add  sul&cient  flour  to  make  it  as  thick  as  butter;  pnt 
it  into  a  pan,  cover  it  over,  and  keep  it  warm.  When  it  has 
risen  as  high  as  it  will,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt;  mix  them  well  together. 
Rub  into  It  a  little  flour  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Then 
make  your  dough,  not  quite  so  stltT  as  for  your  bread.  Let  It 
stand  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  It  will  be  ready  to 
make  Into  rolls,  etc  Let  them  stand  till  they  have  risen, 
and  bake  them  In  a  quick  oven. 

Tea-0ake9,—BxLh  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  batter  into  a 
quart  of  dried  flour ;  then  beat  up  two  eggs  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  yeeaft. 
Pour  this  mixture  into  the  middle  of  the  flour,  adding  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  as  you  mix  it  Beat  it  up  with  the 
band  until  It  comes  off  without  sticking,  and  set  it  to  rls^ 
before  the  flre,  covered  with  a  doth.  After  an  hour,  make 
it  up  Into  cakes  about  an  inch  thick.  Set  them  o&  tin 
plates  to  rise,  before  the  flre,  for  tea  minutes,  and  then 
bake  in  a  slow  oyen. 

•amvAsri 

Bmkf  WttBTj^WtA  and  pick  one  ovnee  of  pearl  barley ; 
po«r  ofw  It  one  teaetftif ol  ef  vnater,  and  let  It  boll  for  ten 
Biantei.  Brain  It,  oad  poor  over  It  three  teacnpfhls  of 
boUlDg  water.  Set  It  ever  the  flre,  and  boll  it  down  one- 
half.  Sttuln  It  thteugh  a  hai^eieve  or  piece  of  musliu. 
Qttm«mblola  •onettmee  dissolvei  tn  It  The  liquid,  sweet- 
ened to  the  taate,  forma  a  very  agreeable  dxink. 


FASHIONS     FOR     OOTOBEB. 
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FA8HI0K8   FOB    KOTSUBEB. 

Fxo.  I.— Etsxtmo  Bvxas  or  Lioht^Bluk  Sxik,  trimmed  with 
plaitings  of  the  silk,  and  a  pufflng  of  the  nme;  the  trnki  ia  ! 
quite  plain.  There  is  a  Huh-bow,  with  wide  ends  at  the 
back,  which,  like  the  front,  are  trimmed  with  a  deep,  rich 
fringe,  of  Tarions  colon.  The  waiit  of  the  drea  la  of  a 
Pompadoor  atrlped  ailk,  and  la  made  In  a  coat^hape ;  the 
alccTea  are  half-long,  with  cr^pe  IJaae  mfflea ;  crdpe  llaae 
ficha  Inaide  of  the  walat  In  ftxMit. 

F10.TI.— Gasriaoi-Buhm  ov  Black  Silk.— Tiarge  dolman 
mantle  of  heavy  mltrainenaae  allk,  trimmed  with  fHnge  and 
ribbon.    Black  Telret  bonnet,  ornamented  with  oata. 

Fio.  III.— MoBMiNo  Bsntt  Makik  LortaB  Blub  OAaH- 
MEBB.— The  nnder-akirt  la  of  bine  aflk,  wlthakn{fei>laltlng 
around  the  bottom;  the  caahmere  orer-dreaa  ia  trimmed 
with  a  blaa  band  of  plaid  allk,  gold-colored  braid;  the  OTer- 
droea  ia  of  the  polonaiae-ahape,  and  allghUy  cang^t  np  in 
the  back. 

Fio.  it.— Walkiito-Dbbm  or  Stoitz-colobxb  CaitblV 
Haib.— The  petticoat  la  of  ailk,  of  the  aame  color,  and  haa  a 
deep,  aide-plaited  raffle ;  the  camera  hair  oTer^kirt  buttoua 
down  the  front,  and  ia  alightly  caught  np  at  the  back;  the 
Jacket  is  heavily  wadded,  donble-breaated,  haa  two  rowa  of 
battona  down  the  front,  and  haa  the  collar  and  trimming  of 
th«  cttfAi  of  Yelret,  of  a  darker  ahade.  Velret  hat,  of  the 
color  of  the  collar,  trimmed  with  a  blue  oatrich  plume. 

Tio.  ▼,^-DiNNBB-DaE88  OF  Blue  81LK,  wom  OTer  a  plaln- 
blve  Telret  train  underskirt.  The  orer-dreaa  la  arranged 
in  plaita  in  front,  and  edged  with  blue  fHnge ;  cniraaa  walsti 
op«n  in  fh>nt,  with  a  blue  cr§pe-do-chlne  flchu ;  high  ruflT  of 
ortfpe  Haee 

Fio.  ti.— Watzb-pboof  Cloak,  ob  Ulsteb  Coat,  (It  can 
\>e  made  of  any  heary  material  that  ia  preferred,)  trim- 
med with  broad  braid,  to  match  the  coat  In  color,  if  it  ia 
Ught,  or  with  black  bnld,  if  the  water-proof  la  dark-bine, 
black,  &c. 

Fio.  VII.— Wihtbb  Coat  or  Dabk-Obat  Gion,  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  brown  Air,  and  having  a  trimming  of  brown 
down  the  whole  length,  on  the  left  aide.  The  pocket  la  of 
brown  atlk,  with  a  band  of  f^ir  en  the  top.  Thla  coat  ia  half- 
llttlng  at  the  back ;  it  ia  veiy  atyUdi  made  of  heavy,  black, 
corded  Bilk. 

Oexebal  BEMABKa.— We  alao  giv«  a  great  aaaortaient  ef 
▼ariona  articlea  needed  for  general  nae.  The  morning  bon- 
net ia  of  cr^pe,  and  the  trimming  ia  alao  of  cr6pe ;  it  la  ar-  ' 
ranged  looaely  aroand  the  front  of  the  bonnet,  and  termi- 
natea  in  a  cluater  of  loopa.  The  atringa  correapond.  The 
black  velvet  bonnet  has  the  brim  tomed  np  la  fh>nt,  and  is 
bordered  with  gold  braid.  Upon  the  top  there  ia  a  gather- 
ing of  the  new  6cni  laea,  which  la  mixed  with  a  toraade  of 
ailk.    Tipa  of  black  oatrich-feathera  and  a  gold  buckle. 

The  double  mantilla  la  made  of  heavy  cheatnut-brown 
cloth,  cut  in  deep  acallopa,  headed  by  a  narrow  braid  of  a 
darker  brown,  and  pointed  by  a  dark-brown  fringe.  The 
fall  sacque  la  of  dark-green  cloth,  with  wide  ileevea,  which 
have  an  ornamentation  in  black  braid.  It  la  finished  with 
bbw^k  Aatrachan  fbr  and  ornamental  gimp  trimming. 

The  head-dreaaea  are  of  the  moat  popular  atylaa  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair;  though,  whatevar  ia  the  moat  .beeosiing  way 
ahould  alwaya  be  adopted. 

We  abo  give  a  gr^at  variety  of  atylea  for  boya*  clothing. 
The  fint  ia  a  Scotch  auit  of  tweed ;  the  akirt  ia  kilt-plaited, 
and  attached  to  the  waiatcoat  (of  which  we  giro  an  lllnatra* 
tlon)  at  the  back ;  tho  jacket  ft  trlmaad  with  bndd,  vlther 
black  or  to  match  the  tweed ;  horn  battona.  The  nest  auit 
ia  of  gray  doth ;  the  trowaera  are  ahort,  and  ornamented  at 
the  knee  wtth  braid  and  three  bnttoaa ;  the  Jacket  baa  rev«ra, 
and  the  waiatcoat  ia  alightly  opan  at  the  neck.  The  next 
auit  ia  of  dark-blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  blaok  hnUd;  the 
jackat  ia  round  In  front,  and  haa  a  ronad  collar ; 
iuoae  at  the  knee ;  the  waiatcoat  haa  two  pocketa. 


Ko  decided  change  haa  taken  place  in  the  make  of  dreaaea. 
Bkirta  are  atill  ridicnUraaly  eloae-clinging ;  the  ultfa-faah- 
ionable  people  wear  only  one  petticoat,  buttoned  on  to  a 
tight-fitting  yoke.  UodeiHikirta  are  atill  a  good  deal  trim- 
med ;  cniraaa  waiata  are  very  much  worn,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  figure  ia  to  be  made  aa  alender  aa  poaal- 
ble.  The  very  neweet  atylea  have  but  little  looping  or  dra- 
pery, though,  fi>r  more  dreasy  occaaiona,  the  drapery  ia  more 
naed.  The  Polonaiae,  or  Princeaa  dreaa,  dividea  the  fhvor 
with  the  nppersklrt  and  euiraaa  waiat  Long  waista  are 
onivorsal,  and  for  ttie  honae,  traina,  or  at  leaat  deml-tralaa, 
are  wom.  The  principal  changea  are  In  th^  trimmings ;  all 
klnda  of  braida  are  uaed,  aa  well  aa  Juniper  lacee,  fringea, 
pipings  of  silk,  side  plaltings,  buttons,  or  whatever  may  auit 
the  ptirae  or  taate.  Cardinal-red  will  be  much  used  with 
almost  any  color,  but  It  looks  particularly  well  with  dark- 
blue  or  black. 

In  M AKfLBS,  BoLiCANs,  Jacketc,  etc,  there  is  the  greatest 
variety.  For  winter,  the  long,  half-fitting,  or  even  loose 
cloak  or  paletot,  will  be  popular,  though  cloaer-fitting  and 
ahorter  paletota  or  Jacketa  will  be  Just  aa  mivch  wom  by 
thoee  who  tkncy  them.  Braid,  buttona  and  fringe  will  trim 
them,  and  banda  of  feathen  and  black  Juniper  lace  will  be 
uaed  on  the  moat  elegant 

BOHKBT*  are  all  closo^tting,  the  aureole,  or  round- 
apreading  brim  being  atill  worn  by  those  to  whom  it  ia  the 
moat  becoming;  but  it  Is  not  ao  new  as  the  closer-fitting 
bonnet.  The  h^U^  or  lady-bonnet,  which  is  very  close-fit- 
ting, ia  also  very  liMhionable,  bat  ia  really  best  auited  for 
round,  youthful  fiicea.  Thla  haa  a  aoft  cap-crown.  No  apace 
ia  left  under  the  brim  of  theae  bonneta  for  trimming.  A  plain 
fiidng  and  a  cap  ruche  ia  all  that  can  be  put  in,  but  many 
flowen  or  feathen  are  uaed  for  the  outside. 


GHILBBEN'S   FASHIONS. 

Fio.  I.— Coctumb  roB  a  Oibl.— The  paletot  ia  of  heavy 
brown  cloth ;  It  la  half-fitting  at  the  back,  haa  large  square 
pocketa,  and  three  large,  brown  bom-buttona  on  the  back 
aeam. 

Fio.  n.— Fbowt  Tirw  or  tbb  Covmnt  Fio.  i.— The  front 
la  straight,  and  haa  two  rowa  of  brown  horn  buttona. 

Fia.  ni.'-CoflmrB  or  Blub  Ikbiab  Cauhmkbe.- The 
pocketa  and  cuiBi  are  of  dark-blue  velvet;  the  front  iaof  tlie 
Princess  ahape,  la  double-breaated,  and  fastened  with  a  dou- 
ble row  of  pa*ri  buttona ;  the  aaah  ia  of  eream-oolored  fon- 
tard.  ^ 

NOTICES. 

JtS^  Iw  BExrmvo,  for  "Peterson's  Magazine,"  name,  at 
the  top  of  yeur  letter,  your  poat-ofllce,  county,  and  State.  If 
possible,  procure  a  post-ofllce  order  on  Philadelphia.  If  a 
poet-office  order  cannot  bo  had,  get  a  draft  on  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  deducting  the  exchange:  if  a  draft  cannot  be 
had,  send  greenbacks  or  notes  of  Nationiil  bankn,  and  re- 
gister your  letter.  Be  particular  to  address  to  Cbakles  J. 
Petebsok,  No  306  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

4^  Persona  ordering  fhe  Magasine  from  agents,  ordeal- 
«T9,  muat  look  to  them  for  the  aupply  of  the  work.  The 
publisher  has  no  agent  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

4S^  When  the  dirertlon  of  a  Magazine  is  to  be  changed, 
Bay  at  what  poat-ofllce  It  was  received,  aa  well  as  the  one  It 
Is  to  be  sent  fb  in  fhture. 

j|9»  Oontribnton,  who  wish  to  prtserve  ^eir  artleles, 
must  keep  copies  of  them.  Wo  do  not  underV  '  to  ictnra 
manuscripts  that  we  cannot  use. 

j^r  Vo  snbscfl|ltIon  received,  at  club  pifces,  for  less  than 
a  year.  Onb  subacribeis  must  begin  with  either  the  Jimnary 
or  the  Jnly  nunber. 

4^  Babk  nnmben  for  1874, 1875,  and  167G,  may  h«  had 
of  the  principal  a«enta,  or  of  the  publiaher. 
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tance,  barely  enough  to  keep  the  old  grand- 
mother's hearth  warm,  and  her  pot  boiling. 

She  toiled  on,  until  the  white  highway  merged 
into  a  green  foot-path,  and  down  in  a  little 
ravine,  at  the  foot  of  the  vine-hills,  a  tiny  thatched 
cottage  could  be  seen.     This  was  Ninetta's  homfe. 

The  door  of  the  hut  was  open,  and  an  old 
woman  came  out,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand.  Seeing  the  girl  approaching,  she  cried 
out,  shrilly, 

"  Run,  Ninetta !  Run,  child !  The  grandmere 
is  dying !" 

Ninetta  flew  like  a  bird.  In  one  comer  of  the 
small  cottage,  in  a  rush-bottomed  chair^.sat  an 
old  woman,  her  yellow,  wrinkled  face  distorted 
with  the  agony  of  death. 

Ninetta  fell  at  her  feet,  with  a  sobbing  cry. 
This  aged  creature  was  all  the  mother  the  girl 
could  recollect.  She  was  old,  and  ugly,  and 
cross.  She  had  made  Ninetta' s  young  life  a  ser- 
vitude of  toil,  without  the  reward  of  love  or 
praise ;  but  despite  all  this,  the  girl  loved  her, 
partly  because  it  was  her  nature  to  love,  and 
partly  because  of  that  clingiiig  tenacity  begotten 
by  long  association.  Seeing  her  drifting  away 
from  her  now,  across  the  ohUl  river  of  death,  she 
•cried,"  wildly, 

"  Oh,  grandmere,  I  am  here !  I  am  rich.  I 
have  sold  all  my  flowers.     You  must  not  die." 

The  glazing  eyes  opened,  faintly.  Something 
•  almost  akin  to  tenderness  looked  oat  of  their 
solemn  depths. 

♦  *  Too  late  I  * '  she  gasped.  *  *  My  hour  has  come. 
But  you  have  been  a  good  child,  Ninetta,  and  you 
shall  have  your  reward.  I  won^t  carry  the  secret 
to  the  grave  with  me,  child.  Yon  are  no  kith  or 
kin  of  mine.  I  am  not  your  grandmother.  I've 
no  time  to  tell  the  story  now  ;  but  youUl  find  it 
in  the  little  box  there,  where  I  keep  my  crucifix 
and  rosary.  I  confessed  it  all  to  the  good  pastor, 
and  he  had  it  written  down  an  hour  ago.*' 

The  hoarse  voice  sunk  to  a  fbeble  whisper ;  a 
convulsive  throb  heaved  the  panting  breast. 

"  Ah,  I  was  wicked,  Ninetta  I     Forgive  me." 

Ninetta  caught  the  drooping  bead  to  her  bosom, 
and  covered  the  withered  face  with  tears  and 
kisses. 

**  Oh,  grandmere,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive  I" 
she  cried.   "I  love  yon.    Don't,  don't  leave  met" 

But  death  is  stronger  even  than  love.  Before 
the  sun  sank  behind  the  vine-hills,  grandmere 
was  dead,  and  Ninetta  was  desolate. 


It  was  tvo  months  later,  and  breakfast  was 
just  over  at  Pevonsey  Grange,  one  of  those  noble 
old  mansions  which  abound  in  the  west  of  Eng- 


land. The  autumn  morning  was  fVosty,  and  a 
cheerAil  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  Lady  Peven- 
sey  sat  before  it,  and  a  hnndBome  young  man 
lounged  against  the  mantel-piece. 

**  Another  letter  from  Gwendoline,"  she  said, 
running  her  eyes  over  a  dainty  sheet ;  "  and  she 
asks  for  you,  Arthur.  My  dear  boy,  you  are 
treating  her  shamefully.  I'm  sure  she  expects 
you  to  propose,  after  all  the  hinta  I've  thrown 
out.  And  why  don't  you,  sir?  You  can't  do 
better.  I  thought  you  was  sure  to  do  it,  till  yoa 
made  that  trip  to  France  two  months  ago. 
Gwendoline's  a  beauty,  and  an  heiress,  and  she's 
fond  of  you.     What  more  can  you  ask  ?" 

Lord  Aylesford  tossed  aside  his  newspaper. 

**  Notliing  more.  Lady  Gwendoline  is  perfcc- 
tion.     The  only  trouble  is,  I  don't  love  her." 

Xiady  Pevonsey  laughed.  The  young  peer  was 
a  distant  kinsman  of  hers,  and  more,  a  dear, 
adopted  son,  and,  woman-like,  she  was  all  anxiety 
in  regard  to  his  matrimonial  prospects. 

*♦  Don't  love  her?  Well,  you're  an  odd  boy, 
Arthur.  I  should  like  to  know  whom  you  do 
love?" 

**  I'll  tell  you,  then.  A  myth,  a  dream;  a  crea- 
ture I  saw  two  months  ago,  and  cannot  for  my 
life  forget." 

Lady  Pevensey  laughed  outright. 

"  Nonsense  I  Who  was  she  ?  I  didn't  dream 
you  were  so  silly,  Arthur.  Is  it  her  face  you 
paint  so  incessantly  ?" 

The  young  man  flushed,  and  strode  out  of  the 
room  in  silence.  He  made  bis.  way  up  to  his 
studio,  in  the  north  turret  of  the  old  baronial 
mansion,  for  he  was  an  amateur  artist,  and  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  His  studio  was  a 
large  apartment,  and  it  was  literally  strewn  with 
paintings,  but  in  almost  every  recent  piece  the 
same  face  was  shadowed  forth.  A  lovely  face; 
sweet,  fresh,  innocent;  with  eyes  as  soft  and 
brown  as  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle. 

•*  I  can't  forget  her,"  he  said,  removing  the 
cover  ttom  a  Ufs-sise  portraiu  **  I  never  shall 
forget  her  while  I  live.    It  is  incomprehensible." 

The  portrait  was  Ninetta' s,  just  as  she  ap- 
peared that  late  summer  morn,  standing  under 
the  awning  of  the  market-place,  with  her  flower- 
basket  on  her  arm.  Lord  Aylesford  looked  at  the 
lovely  vision,  his  eyes  growing  misty  and  tender. 

<*  It  is  unprecedented,  I  know,  in  this  selfish, 
calculating  nineteenth  century,  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman's  face  at  first  sight,"  he  muttered ; 
"  but  I  can't  forget  her,  and  never  shall,  I  fear." 

He  sat  down,  with  the  canvas  before  him,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  it. 

'<  She  did  not  wish  to  take  what  she  thought 
too  much  for  her  flowers,  which  is  not  like  a 
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mere  French  peasaDt.  The  more  I  think  about 
it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  some  mystery  at- 
taches to  her.  Her  di&appesi ranee  was  »o  singu- 
lar. When  she  did  not  return,  the  next  day,  as 
she  had  proniiMcd,  and  I  sought  to  learn  some- 
thing about  her,  all  I  could  ascertain  was,  that 
she  lived  at  a  remote  Tillage,  with  her  grand- 
mother; and  when  I  went  down  to  the  Tillage,  I 
found  that  the  grandmother  was  dead,  and  that 
the  girl  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where. 
The  Tillage  pastor,  who,  it  was  said,  knew  the 
most  about  them,  had  left  also,  on  a  long  Taca- 
tion.    Poor  child !    I  wonder  where  she  is.'* 

He  rose,  put  away  the  canTaa,  lit  a  cigar,  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

**  Pshaw  !*'  he  said.  "  I  am  a  sentimental  fool. 
I  will  shake  off  this  glamour  by  a  walk  in  the 
Park ;  and  to-morrow  go  up  to  London,  and  pro- 
pose for  Lady  Gwendoline." 


The  next  eTening,  as  Lady  PeTensey  sat  dozing, 
after  her  solitary  dinner,  for  Lord  Ay lesford  had 
gone  up  to  London,  she  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  carriage- wheels,  on  the  drive,  before  the  great 
hall-door. 

'*  Please,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman,  enter- 
ing, '*  there  is  a  gentleman  and  girl  outside,  who 
ask  to  see  you." 

*'  A  genlleman  and  girl  ?  What  can  they  want 
with  me  ?"  said  Lady  PeTensey.  *'  But  show  them 
in,  James." 

A  Tencrable  clergyman,  unmistakably  French, 
with  a  shrinking  girl,  Teiled  closely,  leaning  on 
bis  arm,  entered,  the  drawing-room  a  moment 
after. 

"  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Lady  Peven- 
sey,"  asked  the  clergyman,  with  a  low  bow, 
and  in  excellent  English. 

«« I  am  Lady  PeTensey,"  was  the  reply.  "  But 
I  liTe  so  much  out  of  the  world,  that  I  transact 
no  business.  I  leaTe  it  all  to  my  steward.  Per- 
haps you  really  wish  to  see  him.  A  great  sor- 
row, many  years  ago " 

"  Ah  !  it  is  so,  then,"  interrupted  the  stran- 
ger. "  And  that  great  sorrow  I  Ninetta,  my 
child,  come  forward." 

Lady  PeTensey  rose  to  her  feet.  Something  in 
the  child's  figure,  some  inscrutable  instinct, 
made  her  breath  come  quick,  her  limbs  tremble. 
She  rose,  but  she  had  to  catch  at  her  chair  to 
avoid  falling,  and  she  sat  down  again,  her  heart 
throbbing  violently. 

"  Remove  your  veil,  child,"  continued  the  old 
man,  "  and  go  kneel,  and  ask  your  mother's 
blessing. 

*'  My  lady,   you  reeognixe   the  face  ?      The 


I  daughter,  stolen  so  many  years  ago,  and  thought 

:  to  be  in  her  grave,  is  before  you.     I  bring  the 

proofs.    The  good  God  be  tliaukeu  1    She  that  was 

was  lost,  is  found;  she  that  waa  dead,  is  alive 

again." 

As  he  spoke,  Ninetta  advanced,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  before  Lady  PeTcnscy,  who,  leaning 
forward,  pushed  back  the  hair  from  the  girl's 
face,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  it, 

**  It  is,  it  is  1"  she  cried.  **They  are  his  eyes, 
his  smile.  Oh,  merciful  Father  1  After  all  these 
years,  after  all  these  years  I"  And  she  clasped 
Kinetta  to  her  heart. 

The  old  pastor's  eyes  were  wet  also.  He 
turned  aside  for  a  moment,  till  the  emotion  of 
mother  and  daughter  had  partly  subsided,  and 
then  came  forward  again. 

*'  It  was  almost  in  the  last  extremity,  and  un- 
der the  seal  of  confession,"  he  said,  "that  the 
old  peasant  woman,  with  whom  this  dear  child 
liTed,  and  who  called  herself  Ninetta' s  grand, 
mother,  rcTcaled  to  me  that  she  had  stolen  the 
little  one,  more  than  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
her  daughter  was  with  a  gipscy  lover  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  Lady  Pevensey,  of  PeTensey 
Grange,  was  her  mother.  The  object,  at  first, 
was  to  get  a  reward,  but  the  police  was  put  on 
their  track  bo  hotly,  that  they  fled  to  France, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  man  returned,  aul 
opened  negotiations  for  a  ransom,  he  was  cauglt 
in  an  ambush,  and  resisting  arrest,  was  killed. 
From  that  hour  the  woman  Towed  that  Ninetta 
should  ncTer  be  giTen  up ;  and  when  she  died,  a 
year  or  two  after,  she  made  her  mother  take  an 
oath  to  the  same  effect.  Here,  my  lady,  is  a 
locket,  that  was  around  the  child's  neck  when 
she  was  stolen." 

•*  It  is  the  same  I"  cried  Lady  PeTensey.  **  It 
opens  by  a  secret  spring,  and  inside  should  be  a 
miniature  of  my  late  husband.     See  !" 

She  fumbled,  with  trembling  fingers,  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  lid  flew  back,  rcTealing 
the  handsome  face  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
What  little  of  the  dress  was  seen,  repr^ented 
the  costume  of  about  twenty  years  before. 

"  Great  and  merciful  are  Thy  ways,  0  Lord 
God  I"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  reTerently, 
**  and  past  finding  out." 

"  I  always  suspected  there  was  some  mystery 
about  the  child,"  he  said,  after  awhile.  "When 
I  first  knew  her,  she  was  about  three  years  old, 
lisped  English  as  well  as  French ;  and  it  was  this, 
combined  with  her  fcfir  skin  and  pretty  manners, 
that  made  me  think  she  was  not  the  woman's 
daughter.  But  this  was  always  denied.  I  took 
great  interest  in  her  always,  and,  as  she  grew  up, 
did  what  I  could  to  educate  her.     I  understand 
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English,  as  you  see ;  for  mj  mother  was  fW>m 
Bngland,  and, I  kept  the  child's  knowledge  of  it 
fresh,  by  constant  reading  and  conversation. 
But  that  was  kll  I  could  do  for  her ;  for  we  parish 
clergymen  in  France  are  poor,  as  you  know. 
She  had  to  earn  her  living,  dear  child,  by  hard 
work,  as  a  common  peasant.  But  I  suggested 
that  she  should  raise  flowers,  and  sell  them,  as 
less  laborious  than  any  other  pursuit.  But  I 
have  other  proofs,  beside  the  locket.  I  have 
been,  for  nearly  two  months,  in  London,  with  a 
great  lawyer,  getting  them  all  together.  I  have, 
too,  a  dress  which  Ninetta  wore  when  she  was 
stolen,  and  the  dying  declaration,  duly  attested, 
of  the  old  woman,  whose  conscience,  at  the  last, 
made  her  disregard  her  wicked  oath,  and  reveal 
the  truth.  I  would  not,  you  see,  come  to  you 
till  I  waa  sure." 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  long  lost  child  I"  cried 
Lady  Pevensey,  as  he  concluded.  "  Little  did  I 
think,  when  I  awoke  this  morning,  that  God 
had  such  a  blessing  in  store  for  me,  before  night." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and,  unannounced. 
Lord  Aylesford  entered.  At  first,  he  did  not  see, 
in  the  twilight,  the  strangers. 

"  Tve  changed  my  mind,"  he  said,  gayly, 
*'and  am  back  again,  like  a  bad  penny.  I  did 
not  even  see  the  Lady  Gwendoline.  I  went  half- 
way to  London,  and  then  took  the  return  train. 
I  feel  as  if  there  was  some  mysterious  power 
drawing  me '* 


Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  for  by  this  time 
he  had  come  near  the  fire,  which  revealed  the 
group  at  its  side.     He  recognized  Ninetta. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

"Am  I  dreaming?"  he  cried.  "Is  this,  in- 
deed, Ninetta?    "What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  !'*  exclaimed  Lady  Pevensey,  bursting 
into  hysterical  tears.  "It  means,  Arthur,  that 
this  is  my  lost  child." 

As  she  spoke,  she  clasped  Ninetta  again  to  her 
heart,  and  looked  up  at  Lord  Aylesford  in  trium- 
phant joy. 

A  month  later,  and  Lord  Aylesford  and  Lady 
Pevensey  were  again  alone.  The  young  man* a 
face  waa  radiant,  for  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  walk  with  Ninetta. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Pevensey,"  he  said,  mischie- 
vously, "  I'm  going  to  London  in  the  noon  train. 
Would  it  be  well,  do  you  think,  to  hunt  up  Lady 
Gwendoline,  and  make  that  long-deferred  pro- 
posal?" 

Lady  Pevensey  gayly  gave  him  a  blow  with 
her  jeweled  fan. 

"  Do  it  at  your  peril  I"  she  said.  "  I*  ve  other 
and  better  prospects  for  you  now.  Tve  a  daugh- 
ter  of  my  own  to  dispose  of;  'and  you  are  the 
very  best  match  I  know." 

And  as  soon  as  the  season  came  and  went,  and 
Ninetta  had  been  duly  presented  to  the  London 
world,  the  happy  marriage  was  celebrated,  and 
Ninetta  became  Lord  Aylesford' s  bride. 


A    MEMORY. 


BY     ANNIE     E.     DOTT. 


Tn  leafless  trees,  in  clear-cut  chiB*liDgy  fine, 
Of  bough  and  twig,  were  limnod  agtiinat  the  air; 

Amidst  them  stood,  in  sombre,  bold  outline, 
A  yew-tree  here  and  there. 

And  last  year*s  wreaths  on  scnlptnred  urns  wore  hung. 
And  leafless  Tines  about  the  shafts  did  twine ; 

And  marbles  whtt^ly  shone  the  hills  among, 
And  glittered  in  sunshine. 

The  skies  were  deep,  and  smiling  overhead ; 

In  the  far  west  a  rosy  cloud  there  lay. 
Beyond  the  silent  **  City  of  the  I»ead,** 

We  saw  the  gleaming  bay. 

And  we  had  stood  beside  a  grave  new  made. 
With  saddened  breath  our  yearning  hearts  had  said. 

The  while  the  clods  were  smoothed  and  flowers  were  laid, 
**  Peace,  peace  unto  the  dead  T' 

We  turned  and  went  onr  way,  past  columns  tall, 
And  sculptured  marble,  mute  as  voiceless  prayer. 

A  dreamy  silence  brooded  over  all. 
And  slept  upon  the  air. 

And  as  the  wind  stirred  In  the  trees  aronnd, 
And  seemed  a  requiem  chanted,  evermore, 


It  rose  and  fell  in  rhythmic  pnlsa  of  sound, 
Like  waves  upon  the  shore. 

We  lingered  Iflst  before  a  stone  where  deeds 
Were  not  inscribed,  nor  praise  of  life  well  spent; 

The  world  is  better  that  he  lived;  he  needs 
No  other  monument. 

He  sleepeth  well  who  lnt)ken-hearted  died  t 
Earth  well  may  take  him  to  her  breast  again. 

And  give  to  him  the  rest  in  life  denied, 
That  life  so  full  of  pain. 

We  came  out  in  the  bniiy  world  again. 
Went  on  our  way,  took  up  our  unknown  fate ; 

The  tranqnil  hour,  that  held  more  joy  than  pain. 
We  left  behind  the  gate. 

Since  then  T  know  not  what  of  peace  or  strife. 
Or  what  of  happiness  has  come  to  thee ; 

I  know  th«  rain  has  fitllen  In  my  life, 
And  tears  hare  come  to  me. 

I  know  not  what  the  coming  years  may  hold. 

But  whatsoe'er  of  bliss  or  woe  betid<', 
So  long  as  mem'ry  can  tho  scene  enfold. 
That  hour  shall  with  me  MOe. 


COALS    OF    FIRE. 


BT     LUCT     H.      HOOPER. 


Thb  Countess  de  Oastro  was  dying.  People — 
that  is  to  say,  her  relatives  and  immediate  heirs — 
were  so  hard.hearted  as  to  say  it  was  time  ;  for 
the  Countess  had  passed  her  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day by  some  months,  and  had  been  a  hopeless 
paralytic  for  over  ten  years  past. 

She  was  dying  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Her 
enemies,  and  even  the  Countess  de  Castro  had  a 
few,  said  that  people  who  can  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot,  can  very  well  earn  a  reputation,  even  for 
exemplary  piety.  Others  said,  more  charitably, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  anybody  to  grieve 
over  her  approaching  demise,  for  that  it  was 
rare  that  any  one  was  so  well  prepared  to  take 
her  departure.  They  talked  of  the  money  she 
had  given  in  charity,  of  her  holy  conversation, 
of  her  resignation,  of  her  Christian  example. 

The  Countess  inhabited  an  antique  hotel  in 
Paris.  It  was  her  own  by  right  of  inheritance, 
for  she  had  been,  in  her  youth,  a  great  heiress — 
Madamoiselle  de  St.  Yvon,  of  Keriodec,  in  Brit- 
tany. She  had  been  celebrated  for  her  intellect 
and  strength  of  character,  and  in  her  youth  she 
had  refused  to  many,  with  a  persistency  rare  in 
a  French  damsel  of  rank.  It  was  reported  that 
Louis  XVIII.  had  sued  to  her  in  person,  o^  be- 
half of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Legitimist  no- 
bles of  France,  but  in  vain.  She  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  when  Parisian  society  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  of  her  marriage  with  the 
young  Count  de  Castro,  who  numbered  scarce 
half  her  own  age,  and  who  was  notorious  for  his 
extravagance  and  his  profligacy.  But  he  was 
handsome  as  a  picture,  and  possessed  a  winning 
tongue  and  a  graceful  address.  And  so  the  ill- 
matched  pair  were  wedded,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  grand  old  hotel,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  There  the  Countess  gave  stately 
balls,  whereat  all  the  gentlemen  wore  white 
lilies  in  their  button-holes,  and  the  ladies  looped 
their  tresses  and  their  draperies  with  the  same 
flower,  and  where  a  giddy  young  marquise  was 
pitilessly  snubbed  by  the  hostess,  because  she 
came  to  the  festival  in  question,  wearing  a  dress 
trimmed  with  bouquets  of  the  obnoxious  Bona- 
parte violets.  There  were  state  dinner-parties 
given,  also,  whereat  the  guests  were  all  old  and 
dried  up,  and  the  ladies  wore  garments  of  an- 
tique fashion,  scorning  the  mode  that  followed 
the  lead  of  a  parvenu  Empress.    But  these  for- 


mal festivities  soon  ceased,  and  it  was  whispered 
abroad  that  the  Count  de  Castro  was  rapidly 
winning  high  favor  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III. 

Of  course,  such  a  rumor  meant  that  he  had 
quarreled  with  his  elderly  wife ;  md  that  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  report,  wss  true.  They  led  but  a 
cat-and-dog's  life  of  it,  in  that  grand  old  hotel 
beyond  the  Seine.  The  Count  was  fast  and  frivo- 
lous, the  Countess  jealous  and  severe.  He  wanted 
money  beyond  the  income  secured  to  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  she  refused 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  Stories  got  abroad 
of  fearful  scenes  between  the  pair.  Their  daily 
lives  had  long  been  as  widely  parted  as  possible, 
Madame  going  continually  to  church,  while 
Monsieur  frequented  balls,  and  operas,  and  thea- 
tres. This  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  some 
years.  At  last  matters  reached  a  crisis.  The 
Count  lost  heavily  at  cards,  at  the  Jockey  Club, 
one  evening,  and  confided  to  a  friend  that  other 
claims  were  weighing  upon  him.  There  was  a 
house  at  Burg^ival  for  which  he  owed,  and  the 
furniture,  also,  had  never  been  paid  for.  And  so 
the  fashionable  world  was  not  much  surprised 
when  the  Count  de  Castro  disappeared,  one  fine 
morning,  leaving  all  his  debts,  whether  of  honor 
or  dishonor,  unpaid  behind  him. 

Madame  de  Castro  behaved  remarkably  well  at 
this  conjuncture,  as  everybody  remarked.  She 
paid  the  Count's  debts,  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
and  was  seen  in  her  usual  places  of  resort  a  trifle 
paler,  sterner,  and  stiffer-looking  than  before, 
but  otherwise  wearing  an  unchanged  and  placid 
aspect.  One  only  circumstance  revealed  how 
deeply  she  mourned  for  her  vanished  spouse. 
She  caused  the  suite  of  apartments  wherein  she 
had  dwelt  with  the  Count  to  be  closed  up,  and 
transferred  her  abode  to  the  other  wing  of  the 
hotel.  But  the  servants  averred,  that  after  night- 
fall their  mistress  would  occasionally  enter  the 
locked-up  rooms,  and  remain  there  for  a  space, 
as  if  to  mourn  for  her  husband's  absence  in  soli- 
tude and  secrecy.  Few  who  knew  the  grave, 
stem  Countess,  would  have  fancied  her  capable 
of  any  such  romantic  action ;  but  the  story  got 
noised  abroad,  nevertheless,  and  spread  a  senti- 
mental halo  about  the  deserted  wife,  prosaic  and 
severe  as  her  age  and  aspect  might  be. 

The  Count  never  returned.  Occasionally, 
vague  rumors  were  current  of  his  appearance  in 
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THE    FLOWER-GIRL. 


BT    XHHA    OARBISOM    J01IK8. 


"  Please,  buy  some  flowers,  sir  I" 

The  person,  thus  addressed,  was  a  gentleman 
about  thirty,  and  evidently  an  English  trareler. 

The  speaker  was  a  young  girl  of  great  beauty, 
though  plainly,  and  eren  poorly  dressed.  She 
stood  in  a  little  nook,  under  one  of  the  brown  awn- 
ings of  the  quaint  old  market-place,  in  the  antique 
French  town.  A  basket  of  fresh  blossoms  hung 
upon  her  round,  bare  arms,  and  a  bunch  of  lilies 
was  in  her  hand. 

All  about  her  clattered  the  thrifty  old  dames, 
intent  upon  selling  their  fruits  and  sweet  herbs, 
each  one  eager  to  make  the  best  bargain.  Overhead 
towered  the  ancient  arches  of  the  old  French 
town ;  and,  beyond,  all  aglow  with  the  glory  of 
the  summer  morning,  lay  the  green  rales  and 
purple  hills  of  the  sunny  Burgundian  vine  country. 

The  stranger  turned  and  looked  back.  He  had 
that  rare  thing,  an  artist  soul,  and  it  thrilled 
with  keen  delight  at  sight  of  the  lithe,  graceful 
figure,  and  the  fair,  innocent  face. 

"I'll  buy  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Yes,  all  in  your 
basket,  if  you  say  so,*'  he  said,  retracing  his 
steps  to  the  shaded  corner. 

The  flower-girl's  delicate  cheeks  flushed,  and 
her  great  brown  eyes,  soft  and  tender  as  a 
gazelle's,  looked  at  him  Aill  of  delighted  wonder. 

"  All,  sir  ?  Would  you  really  buy  all  ?  Oh  I 
I  should  be  so  glad,  for  poor  grandmere  is  very 
111,  and  the  road  is  long  and  dusty  when  the  sun 
is  hif^h." 

The  pathetic  words  went  straight  to  the  hearer's 
heart. 

"  I  will  buy  them,  everyone,"  he  said,  taking 
the  bunch  of  lilies,  and  setting  it  in  his  button- 
hole.    "  Now  give  me  the  rest." 

She  gathered  them  up  with  eager  hands ;  little 
knots  of  heart' s-ease,  violets,  and  daisies,  and 
now  and  then  a  cluster  of  moss  rose-buds,  and 
more  lilies. 
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The  stranger  received  them  with  a  smile,  and 
then  drew  forth  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  and  showered  them  into  the  empty  basket. 

"To-morrow  I  will  buy  yor  out  again,"  he 
said.     "  Now  tell  me  your  name.'' 

**  My  name  is  Ninetta,"  she  answered.  '*  But 
I  cannot  take  so  much  money.  All  the  flowers  in 
my  garden  are  not  worth  it.  Ob,  here  is  gold !" 
and  she  gave  a  littie  cry.  "  Pray,  pray,  sir,  take 
it  back  1     I  did  not  ask  you  for  charity." 

«  Nay,  my  beautiful  Ninetta,  I  shall  not  take 
it  back ;  sweet  blossoms  are  worth  ten  times  as 
much.  Bring  me  as  many  more  again  at  thiis  hour 
to-morrow."  And  before  she  could  utter  another 
word,  he  was  gone. 

Ninetta  took  up  her  basket,  and  poured  the 
shining  coins  into  her  lap. 

**  I  did  not  ask  him  for  charity,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  counted  them  over,  a  vivid  red  in 
her  cheeks,  a  flash  in  her  gazelle  eyes.  "I'll 
only  keep  the  worth  of  my  flowers.  He  shall 
take  the  rest  back  to-morrow." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little  fool  J"  cried  an 
old  dame,  shrilly,  "  and  be  thankful  for  what 
you  get  It's  your  pretty  fiuse  that  brings  you  in 
the  extra  coins," 

Ninetta  threw  up  her  graoefUl  head,  and  left 
the  market-place  in  haughty  silence. 

"  Only  look  at  her !"  chuckled  the  dame,  sort- 
ing over  her  fruits,  "  No  grand  lady  could  put 
on  finer  airs." 

Meanwhile  Ninetta  made  her  way  out  of  the 
quaint  old  town,  and  struck  into  the  white, 
dusty  highway,  just  as  the  noon-bells  were  ring- 
injg.  On  and  away  she  hurried,  her  eyes  kindling 
with  the  thought  of  her  late  adventure,  her 
pretty  cheeks  all  pink  with  excitement. 

Summer  in,  and  summer  out,  through  all  the 
brief  years  of  her  young  life,  she  had  trudged 
along  this  dusty  road,  carrying  the  produce  of 
her  little  garden  to  market ;  all  for  a  mere  pxt- 
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taDce,  barely  enough  to  keep  the  old  grand- 
mother's hearth  warm,  and  Iter  pot  boiling. 

She  toiled  on,  until  the  white  highway  merged 
into  a  green  foot-path,  and  down  in  a  little 
ravine,  at  the  foot  of  the  vine-hills,  a  tiny  thatched 
cottage  could  be  seen.     This  was  Ninetta's  homb. 

The  door  of  the  hut  was  open,  and  an  old 
woman  came  out,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand.  Seeing  the  girl  approaching,  she  cried 
out,  shrilly, 

**  Riin,  Xinetta !  Run,  child !  The  grandmere 
is  dying  I" 

Ninetta  flew  like  a  bird.  In  one  comer  of  the 
small  cottage,  in  a  rush-bottomed  chairy.sat  an 
old  woman,  her  yellow,  wrinkled  face  distorted 
with  the  agony  of  death. 

Ninetta  fell  at  her  feet,  with  a  sobbing  cry. 
This  aged  creature  was  all  the  mother  the  girl 
oould  recollect  She  was  old,  and  ugly,  and 
cross.  She  had  made  Ninetta*  s  young  life  a  ser- 
vitude oi  toil,  without  the  reward  of  love  or 
praise ;  but  despite  all  this,  the  girl  loved  her, 
partly  because  it  was  her  nature  to  love,  and 
partly  because  of  that  clingiiig  tenacity  begotten 
by  long  association.  Seeing  her  drifting  away 
from  her  now,  across  the  ohUl  river  of  death,  she 
•  cried,'  wildly, 

"  Oh,  grandmere,  I  am  here !  I  am  rich.  I 
have  sold  all  my  flowers.     You  must  not  die." 

The  glazing  eyes  opened,  faintly.  Something 
almost  akin  to  tenderness  looked  out  of  their 
solemn  depths. 

* '  Too  late  1 ' '  she  gasped.  * '  My  hour  has  come. 
But  you  have  bet  i  a  good  child,  Ninetta,  and  you 
shall  have  your  reward.  I  wonH  carry  the  secret 
to  the  grave  with  me,  child.  You  are  no  kith  or 
kin  of  mine.  I  am  not  your  g^ndmother.  I've 
no  time  to  tell  the  story  now  ;  but  you'll  find  it 
in  the  little  box  there,  where  I  keep  my  crucifix 
and  rosary.  I  confessed  it  all  to  the  good  pastor, 
and  he  had  it  written  down  an  hour  ago." 

The  hoarse  voice  sunk  to  a  feeble  whisper ;  a 
convulsive  throb  heaved  the  panting  breast. 

"Ah,  I  was  wicked,  Ninetta !     Forgive  me." 

Ninetta  caught  the  drooping  head  to  her  bosom, 
and  covered  the  withered  face  with  tears  and 
kisses. 

"  Oh,  grandmere,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive  I" 
she  cried.   "I  love  you.    Don't,  don't  leave  me  I" 

But  death  is  stronger  even  than  love.  Before 
the  sun  sank  behind  the  vine-hills,  grandmere 
was  dead,  and  Ninetta  was  desolate. 


It  was  two  months  later,  and  breakfast  ^m 
just  over  at  Pevensey  Grange,  one  of  those  noble 
old  mansions  which  abound  in  the  west  of  Eng- 


land. The  autumn  morning  was  frosty,  and  a 
checrftil  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  Lady  Peven- 
sey sat  before  it,  and  a  handsome  young  man 
lounged  against  the  mantel-piece. 

*' Another  letter  from  Gwendoline,"  she  said, 
running  her  eyes  over  a  dainty  sheet ;  "  and  she 
asks  for  you,  Arthur.  My  dear  boy,  you  are 
treating  her  shamefully.  I'm  sure  she  expects 
you  to  propose,  after  all  the  hints  I*ve  thrown 
out.  And  why  don't  you,  sir?  You  can't  do 
better.  I  thought  you  was  sure  to  do  it,  till  you 
made  that  trip  to  France  two  months  ago. 
Gwendoline's  a  beauty,  and  an  heiress,  and  she's 
ibnd  of  you.     What  more  can  you  ask  7" 

Lord  Aylesford  tossed  aside  his  newspaper. 

**  Nothing  more.  Lady  Gwendoline  is  perfec- 
tion.    The  only  trouble  is,  I  don't  love  her." 

Lady  Pevensey  laughed.  The  young  peer  was 
a  distant  kinsman  of  hers,  and  more,  a  dear, 
adopted  son,  and,  woman-like,  she  was  all  anxiety 
in  regard  to  his  matrimonial  prospects. 

**  Don't  lore  her?  Well,  you're  on  odd  boy, 
Arthur.  I  should  like  to  know  whom  you  do 
love?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  then.  A  myth,  a  dream ;  a  crea- 
ture I  saw  two  months  ago,  and  cannot  for  my 
life  forget." 

Lady  Pevensey  laughed  outright 

"Nonsense!  Who  was  she?  I  didn't  dream 
you  were  so  silly,  Arthur.  Is  it  her  face  you 
paint  so  incessantly  ?" 

The  young  man  flushed,  and  strode  out  of  the 
room  in  silence.  He  made  his.  way  up  to  his 
studio,  in  the  north  turret  of  the  old  baronial 
mansion,  for  he  was  an  amateur  artist,  and  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  HLs  studio  was  a 
large  apartment,  and  it  was  literally  strewn  with 
paintings,  but  in  almost  every  recent  piece  the 
same  face  was  shadowed  forth.  A  lovely  face; 
sweet,  ft*esh,  innocent;  with  eyes  as  soft  and 
brown  as  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle. 

"I  can't  forget  her,"  he  said,  removing  the 
cover  fh>m  a  Ufe-sise  portrait  "  I  never  shall 
forget  her  while  I  live.    It  is  incomprehensible." 

The  portrait  was  Ninetta's,  just  as  she  ap- 
peared that  late  summer  morn,  standing  under 
the  awning  of  the  market-place,  with  her  flower- 
basket  on  her  arm.  Loi*d  Aylesford  looked  at  the 
lovely  vision,  his  eyes  growing  misty  and  tender. 

"  It  is  unprecedented.  I  know,  in  this  selfish, 
calculating  nineteenth  century,  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman's  face  at  first  sight,"  he  muttered ; 
"  but  I  can't  forget  her,  and  never  shall,  I  fear." 

He  sat  dotm,  with  the  canvas  before  him,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  It. 

"She  did  not  wish  to  take  what  she  thought 
too  much  for  her  flowers,  which  is  not  like  a 
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mere  French  peasant.     The  more  I  think  about  J  daughter,  stolen  so  many  years  ago,  and  thought 


it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  some  mystery  at- 
taches to  her.  Her  diiMippeiirance  was  so  singu- 
lar. When  she  did  not  return,  the  next  (hiy,  as 
she  had  promised,  and  I  sought  to  learn  some- 
thing  about  her,  all  I  could  ascertain  was,  that 
she  lived  at  a  remote  village,  with  her  grand- 
mother; and  when  I  went  down  to  the  Tillage,  I 
found  that  the  grandmother  was  dead,  and  that 
the  girl  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where. 
The  village  pastor,  who,  it  was  said,  knew  the 
most  about  them,  had  left  also,  on  a  long  vaca- 
tion.     Poor  child  I    I  wonder  where  she  is.'* 

He  rose,  put  away  the  canvas,  lit  a  cigar,  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

"  Pshaw  I"  he  said.  "  I  am  a  sentimental  fool. 
I  will  shake  off  this  glamour  by  a  walk  in  the 
Park ;  and  to-morrow  go  up  to  London,  and  pro- 
pose for  Lady  Gwendoline." 


The  next  evening,  as  Lady  Pevensey  sat  dozing, 
after  her  solitary  dinner,  for  Lord  Aylesford  had 
gone  up  to  London,  s)ie  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  carriage- wheels,  on  the  drive,  before  the  great 
hall-door. 

**  Please,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman,  enter- 
ing, **  there  is  a  gentleman  and  girl  outside,  who 
ask  to  see  you." 

»*  A  gentleman  and  girl?  What  can  they  want 
with  me  ?"  said  Lady  Pevensey.  "  But  show  them 
in,  James." 

A  venerable  clergyman,  unmistakably  French, 
with  a  shrinking  girl,  veiled  closely,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  entered,  the  drawing-room  a  moment 
after. 

**  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Lady  Peven- 
sey," asked  the  clergyman,  with  a  low  bow, 
and  in  excellent  English. 

*'  I  am  Lady  Pevensey,"  was  the  reply.  *'  But 
I  live  so  much  out  of  the  world,  that  I  transact 
no  business.  I  leave  it  all  to  my  steward.  Per- 
haps you  really  wish  to  see  him.  A  great  sor- 
row, many  years  ago " 

"Ah!  it  is  so,  then,"  interrupted  the  stran- 
ger. "  And  that  great  sorrow  1  Ninetta,  my 
child,  come  forward." 

Lady  Pevensey  rose  to  her  feet.  Something  in 
the  child's  figure,  some  inscrutable  instinct, 
made  her  breath  come  quick,  her  limbs  tremble. 
She  rose,  but  she  had  to  catch  at  her  chair  to 
avoid  falling,  and  she  sat  down  again,  her  heart 
throbbing  violently. 

**  Remove  your  veil,  child."  continued  the  old 
man,  **  and  go  kneel,  and  ask    your  mother's 


"My  lady,   you  recognize    the  face?      The 


:  to  be  in  her  grave,  is  before  you.     I  bring  the 
;  proofs.    The  good  God  be  thanked  !    She  that  was 
:  was  lost,  is  found;  she  that  wa&  dead,  is  alive 
again." 

As  he  spoke,  Ninetta  advanced,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  before  Lady  Pevcnecy,  who,  leaning 
forward,  pushed  back  the  hair  from  the  girl's 
face,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  it, 

"  It  is,  it  is  1"  she  cried.  "They  are  his  eyes, 
his  smile.  Oh,  merciful  Father!  After  all  these 
years,  after  all  these  years  !"  And  she  clasped 
Kinetta  to  her  heart. 

The  old  pastor's  eyes  were  wet  also.  He 
turned  aside  for  a  moment,  till  the  emotion  of 
mother  and  daughter  had  partly  subsided,  and 
then  came  forward  again. 

"  It  was  almost  in  the  last  extremity,  and  un- 
der the  seal  of  confession,"  he  said,  "that  the 
old  peasant  woman,  with  whom  this  dear  child 
lived,  and  who  called  herself  Ninetta' s  grand, 
mother,  revealed  to  me  that  she  had  stolen  the 
little  one,  more  than  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
her  daughter  was  with  a  gipsey  lover  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  Lady  Pevensey,  of  Pevensey 
Grange,  was  her  mother.  The  object,  at  first, 
was  to  get  a  reward,  but  the  police  was  put  on 
their  track  so  hotly,  that  they  fied  to  France, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  man  returned,  an  I 
opened  negotiations  for  a  ransom,  he  was  caught 
in  an  ambush,  and  resisting  arrest,  was  killed. 
From  that  hour  the  woman  vowed  that  Ninetta 
should  never  be  given  up ;  and  when  she  died,  a 
year  or  two  after,  she  made  her  mother  take  an 
oath  to  the  same  efi'ect.  Here,  my  lady,  is  a 
locket,  that  was  around  the  child's  neck  when 
she  was  stolen." 

"  It  is  the  same !"  cried  Lady  Pevensey.  "It 
opens  by  a  secret  spring,  and  inside  should  be  a 
miniature  of  my  late  husband.     See !" 

She  fumbled,  with  trembling  fingers,  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  lid  flew  back,  revealing 
the  handsome  face  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
What  little  of  the  dress  was  seen,  repr^ented 
the  costume  of  about  twenty  years  before. 

"  Great  and  merciful  are  Thy  ways,  0  Lord 
God  I"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  reverently, 
"  and  past  finding  out." 

"  I  always  suspected  there  was  some  mystery 
about  the  child,'*  he  said,  after  awhile.  "When 
I  first  knew  her,  she  was  about  three  years  old, 
lisped  English  as  well  as  French ;  and  it  was  this, 
combined  with  her  fjfir  skin  and  pretty  manners, 
that  made  me  think  she  was  not  the  woman's 
daughter.  But  this  was  always  denied.  I  took 
great  interest  in  her  always,  and,  as  she  grew  up, 
did  what  I  could  to  educate  her.     I  understand 
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English,  as  you  see ;  for  my  mother  was  from 
fingland,  and  I  kept  the  child's  knowledge  of  it 
fresh,  by  constant  reading  and  conversation. 
But  that  was  bl\  I  could  do  for  her;  for  we  parish 
clergymen  in  France  are  poor,  as  you  know. 
She  had  to  earn  her  living,  dear  child,  by  hard 
work,  as  a  common  peasant.  But  I  suggested 
that  she  should  raise  flowers,  and  sell  them,  as 
less  laborious  than  any  other  pursuit.  But  I 
have  other  proofs,  beside  the  locket  I  have 
been,  for  nearly  two  months,  in  London,  with  a 
great  lawyer,  getting  them  all  together.  I  have, 
too,  a  dress  which  Ninetta  wore  when  she  was 
stolen,  and  the  dying  declaration,  duly  attested, 
of  the  old  woman,  whose  conscience,  at  the  last, 
made  her  disregard  her  wicked  oath,  and  reveal 
the  truth.  I  would  not,  you  see,  come  to  you 
till  I  was  sure." 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  long  lost  child  I"  cried 
Lady  Pevensey,  as  he  concluded.  "  Little  did  I 
think,  when  I  awoke  this  morning,  that  God 
had  such  a  blessing  in  store  for  me,  before  night." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and,  unannounced. 
Lord  Aylesford  entered.  At  first,  he  did  not  see, 
in  the  twilight,  the  strangers. 

"  Fve  changed  my  mind.'*  he  said,  gayly, 
"  and  am  back  again,  like  a  bad  penny.  I  did 
not  even  see  the  Lady  Gwendoline.  I  went  half- 
way to  London,  and  then  took  the  return  train. 
I  feel  as  if  there  was  some  mysterious  power 
drawing  me        " 


Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  for  by  this  time 
he  had  come  near  the  fire,  which  revealed  the 
group  at  its  side.     He  recognized  Ninctta. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

"Am  I  dreaming?"  he  cried.  "Is  this,  in- 
deed, Ninetta?    What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

"  Mean  !**  exclaimed  Lady  Pevensey,  bursting 
into  hysterical  tears.  "  It  means,  Arthur,  that 
this  is  my  lost  child.** 

As  she  spoke,  she  clasped  Ninetta  again  to  her 
heart,  and  looked  up  at  Lord  Aylesford  in  trium- 
phant joy. 

A  month  later,  and  Lord  Aylesford  and  Lady 
Pevensey  were  again  alone.  The  young  man's 
face  was  radiant,  for  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  walk  with  Ninetta. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Pevensey,**  he  said,  mischie- 
vously, "  I'm  going  to  London  in  the  noon  train. 
Would  it  be  well,  do  you  think,  to  hunt  up  Lady 
Gwendoline,  and  make  that  long-deferred  pro- 
posal?'* 

Lady  Pevensey  gayly  gave  him  a  blow  with 
her  jeweled  fan. 

"  Do  it  at  your  peril  I'*  she  said.  "  Tve  other 
and  better  prospects  for  you  now.  Tve  a  daugh. 
ter  of  my  own  to  dispose  of;  'and  you  are  the 
very  best  match  I  know.** 

And  as  soon  as  the  season  came  and  went,  and 
Ninetta  had  been  duly  presented  to  the  London 
world,  the  happy  marriage  was  celebrated,  and 
Ninetta  became  Lord  Aylesford' 8  bride. 
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Tn  loaflesi  trees,  in  clear-cnt  chltl^ingp  fine, 
Of  bough  and  twig,  were  limnod  agiiinat  the  air; 

Amidst  them  stood,  in  sombre,  bold  outline, 
A  yew-tree  here  and  there. 

And  last  year's  wreaths  on  sculptured  urns  were  hung, 
And  leafless  rines  about  the  shafts  did  twine ; 

And  marbles  whitely  shone  the  hills  among, 
And  glittered  iu  sunshine. 

The  skies  were  deep,  and  smiting  overhead ; 

In  the  far  west  a  rosy  cloud  there  lay. 
Beyond  the  silent "  City  of  the  Dead," 

We  saw  the  gleaming  bay. 

And  we  had  stood  beside  a  grave  new  made. 
With  saddened  breath  our  yearning  hearts  had  said, 

The  while  the  clods  were  smoothed  and  flowers  were  laid, 
**  Peace,  peace  unto  the  dead  T* 

We  turned  and  went  our  way,  past  columns  toll. 
And  sculptured  marble,  mute  as  voiceless  prayer. 

A  dreamy  silence  brooded  over  all, 
And  slept  upon  the  air. 

And  as  the  wind  stirred  in  the  trees  around, 
And  seemed  a  requiem  chanted,  evermore, 


It  rose  and  fell  In  rhythmic  pulse  of  sound, 
Like  waves  upon  the  shore. 

We  lingired  last  before  a  stone  where  deeds 
Were  not  inscribed,  nor  praise  of  life  well  spent; 

The  world  is  better  that  he  liTed;  he  needs 
No  other  monument. 

He  Kleepeth  well  who  broken-hearted  died  I 
Earth  well  may  take  him  to  her  breost  again. 

And  gire  to  him  the  rest  in  life  denied. 
That  life  so  full  of  pain. 

We  came  out  in  the  buny  world  again. 
Went  on  our  way,  took  up  onr  unknown  Ibte ; 

The  tranquil  hour,  that  held  more  Joy  than  pain, 
We  left  behind  the  gate. 

Since  then  T  know  not  what  of  peace  or  strife, 
Or  what  of  hapi^ness  has  come  to  thee ; 

I  know  th«  rain  has  &IIen  in  my  life, 
And  tears  hare  come  to  me. 

I  know  not  what  the  coming  years  may  hold, 

But  whatsoe'er  of  bliss  or  woe  betid<», 
So  long  as  memory  can  the  scene  enfold, 
That  hour  shall  with  me  Md«. 


COALS    OF    FIRE. 


BT     LUOT     H.     HOOPSR. 


Thb  Gonntesfl  de  Castro  was  dying.  People — 
that  is  to  say,  her  relatives  and  immediate  heirs — 
were  so  hard-hearted  as  to  say  it  was  time ;  for 
the  Countess  had  passed  her  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day by  some  months,  and  had  been  a  hopeless 
paralytic  for  over  ten  years  past. 

She  was  dying  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Her 
enemies,  and  even  the  Countess  de  Castro  had  a 
few,  said  that  people  who  can  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot,  can  very  well  earn  a  reputation,  even  for 
exemplary  piety.  Others  said,  more  charitably, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  anybody  to  grieve 
over  her  approaching  demise,  for  that  it  was 
rare  that  any  one  was  so  well  prepared  to  take 
her  departure.  They  talked  of  the  money  she 
had  given  in  charity,  of  her  holy  conversation, 
of  her  resignation,  of  her  Christian  example. 

The  Countess  inhabited  an  antique  hotel  in 
Paris.  It  was  her  own  by  right  of  inheritance, 
for  she  had  been,  in  her  youth,  a  great  heiress — 
Madamoiselle  de  St.  Yvon,  of  Keriodec,  in  Brit- 
tany. She  had  been  celebrated  for  her  intellect 
and  strength  of  character,  and  in  her  youth  she 
had  refused  to  marry,  with  a  persistency  rare  in 
a  French  damsel  of  rank.  It  was  reported  that 
Louis  XVIII.  had  sued  to  her  in  person,  on.  be- 
half of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Legitimist  no- 
bles of  Fmnoe,  but  in  vain.  She  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  when  Parisian  society  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  of  her  marriage  with  the 
young  Count  de  Cftstro,  who  numbered  scarce 
half  her  own  age,  and  who  was  notorious  for  his 
extravagance  and  his  profligacy.  But  he  was 
handsome  as  a  picture,  and  possessed  a  winning 
tongue  and  a  graceful  address.  And  so  the  ill- 
matched  pair  were  wedded,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  grand  old  hotel,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  There  the  Countess  gave  stately 
balls,  whereat  all  the  gentlemen  wore  white 
lilies  in  their  button-holes,  and  the  ladies  looped 
their  tresses  and  their  draperies  with  the  same 
flower,  and  where  a  giddy  young  marquise  was 
pitilessly  snubbed  by  the  hostess,  because  she 
came  to  the  festival  in  question,  wearing  a  dress 
trimmed  with  bouquets  of  the  obnoxious  Bona- 
parte violets.  There  were  state  dinner-parties 
given,  also,  whereat  the  guests  were  all  old  and 
dried  up,  and  the  ladies  wore  garments  of  an- 
tique fashion,  scorning  the  mode  that  followed 
the  lead  of  a  parvenu  Empress.    But  these  for- 


mal festivities  soon  ceased,  and  it  was  whispered 
abroad  that  the  Count  de  Castro  was  rapidly 
winning  high  favor  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III. 

Of  course,  such  a  rumor  meant  that  he  had 
quarreled  with  his  elderly  wife ;  and  that  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  report,  was  true.  They  led  but  a 
cat-and-dog's  life  of  it,  in  that  grand  old  hotel 
beyond  the  Seine.  The  Count  was  fast  and  frivo- 
lous, the  Countess  jealous  and  severe.  He  wanted 
money  beyond  the  income  secured  to  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  she  refused 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  Stories  got  abroad 
of  fearful  scenes  between  the  pair.  Their  daily 
lives  had  long  been  as  widely  parted  as  possible, 
Madame  going  continually  to  church,  while 
Monsieur  frequented  balls,  and  operas,  and  thea- 
tres. This  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  some 
years.  At  last  matters  reached  a  crisis.  The 
Count  lost  heavily  at  cards,  at  the  Jockey  Club, 
one  evening,  and  confided  to  a  friend  that  other 
claims  were  weighing  upon  him.  There  was  a 
house  at  Burgival  for  which  he  owed,  and  the 
furniture,  also,  had  never  been  paid  for.  And  so 
the  fashionable  world  was  not  much  surprised 
when  the  Count  de  Castro  disappeared,  one  fine 
morning,  leaving  all  his  debts,  whether  of  honor 
or  dishonor,  unpaid  behind  him. 

Madame  de  Castro  behaved  remarkably  well  at 
this  conjuncture,  as  everybody  remarked.  She 
paid  the  Count's  debts,  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
and  was  seen  in  her  usual  places  of  resort  a  trifle 
paler,  sterner,  and  stiffer-looking  than  before, 
but  otherwise  wearing  an  unchanged  and  placid 
aspect.  One  only  circumstance  revealed  how 
deeply  she  mourned  for  her  vanished  spouse. 
She  caused  the  suite  of  apartments  wherein  she 
had  dwelt  with  the  Count  to  be  closed  up,  and 
transferred  her  abode  to  the  other  wing  of  the 
hotel.  But  the  servants  averred,  that  after  night- 
fall their  mistress  would  occasionally  enter  the 
locked-up  rooms,  and  remain  there  for  a  space, 
as  if  to  mourn  for  her  husband's  absence  in  soli- 
tude and  secrecy.  Few  who  knew  the  grave, 
stem  Countess,  would  have  fimcied  her  capable 
of  any  such  romantic  action ;  but  the  story  got 
noised  abroad,  nevertheless,  and  spread  a  senti- 
mental halo  about  the  deserted  wife,  prosaic  and 
severe  as  her  age  and  aspect  might  be. 

The  Count  never  returned.  Occasionally, 
I  vague  rumors  were  current  of  his  appearance  in 
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THE    FLOWER-GIRL. 


BT    XHHA    OABBISON    J01I88. 


"  Plbasx,  buy  some  flowers,  sir  I" 

The  person,  thus  addressed,  was  a  gentleman 
about  thirty,  and  evidently  an  English  traveler. 

The  speaker  was  a  young  girl  of  great  beauty, 
though  plainly,  and  even  poorly  dressed.  She 
stood  in  a  little  nook,  under  one  of  the  brown  awn- 
ings of  the  quaint  old  market-place,  in  the  antique 
French  town.  A  basket  of  fresh  blossoms  hung 
upon  her  round,  bare  arms,  and  a  bunch  of  lilies 
was  in  her  hand. 

All  about  her  clattered  the  thrifty  old  dames, 
intent  upon  selling  their  fruits  and  sweet  herbs, 
each  one  eager  to  make  the  best  bargain.  Overhead 
towered  the  ancient  arches  of  the  old  French 
town ;  and,  beyond,  all  aglow  with  the  glory  of 
the  summer  morning,  lay  the  green  rales  and 
purple  hills  of  the  sunny  Burgundian  vinecountry. 

The  stranger  turned  and  looked  back.  He  had 
that  rare  thing,  an  artist  soul,  and  it  thrilled 
with  keen  delight  at  sight  of  the  lithe,  graceful 
figure,  and  the  fair,  innocent  face. 

"  rU  buy  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Yes,  all  in  your 
basket,  if  you  say  so,*'  he  said,  retracing  his 
steps  to  the  shaded  comer. 

The  flower-girl* 8  delicate  cheeks  flushed,  and 
her  great  brown  eyes,  soft  and  tender  as  a 
gazelle's,  looked  at  him  Aill  of  delighted  wonder. 

**  All,  sir  ?  Would  you  really  buy  all  ?  Oh  I 
I  should  be  so  glad,  for  poor  grandmere  is  very 
111,  and  the  road  is  long  and  dusty  when  the  sun 
is  hi^h." 

The  pathetic  words  went  straight  to  the  hearer's 
heart. 

"I  will  buy  them,  everyone,**  he  said,  taking 
the  bunch  of  lilies,  and  setting  it  in  his  button- 
hole.    "  Now  give  me  the  rest.'* 

She  gathered  them  up  with  eager  hands ;  little 
knots  of  heart* s-ease,  violets,  and  daisies,  and 
now  and  then  a  cluster  of  moss  rose-buds,  and 
more  lilies. 
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The  stranger  received  them  with  a  smile,  and 
then  drew  forth  a  handM  of  gold  and  silver 
pieces,  and  showered  them  into  the  empty  basket. 

«*  To-morrow  I  will  buy  jov  out  again,"  he 
said.     "  Now  tell  me  your  name.'' 

'*  My  name  is  Ninetta,*'  she  answered.  "  But 
I  cannot  take  so  much  money.  AU  the  flowers  in 
my  garden  are  not  worth  it.  Oh,  here  is  gold !" 
and  she  gave  a  litUe  cry.  "  Pray,  pray,  sir,  take 
it  back !     I  did  not  ask  you  for  charity.*' 

**  Nay,  my  beautiful  Ninetta,  I  shall  not  take 
it  back ;  sweet  blossoms  are  worth  ten  times  as 
much.  Bring  me  as  many  more  again  at  this  hour 
to-morrow.**  And  before  she  could  utter  another 
word,  he  was  gone. 

Ninetta  took  up  her  basket,  and  poured  the 
shining  coins  into  her  lap. 

**  I  did  not  ask  him  for  charity,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  counted  them  over,  a  vivid  red  in 
her  cheeks,  a  flash  in  her  gazelle  eyes.  ''I'll 
only  keep  the  worth  of  my  flowers.  He  shall 
take  the  rest  back  to-morrow.'* 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little  fool  I*'  cried  an 
old  dame,  shrilly,  **  and  be  thankful  for  what 
you  get  It's  your  pretty  &ce  that  brings  you  in 
the  extra  coins." 

Ninetta  threw  up  her  graoefUl  head,  and  left 
the  market-place  in  haughty  silence. 

"  Only  look  at  her !"  chuckled  the  dame,  sort- 
ing over  her  firuits,  "  No  grand  lady  could  put 
on  finer  airs.** 

Meanwhile  Ninetta  made  her  way  out  of  the 
quaint  old  town,  and  struck  into  the  white, 
dusty  highway,  just  as  the  noon-bells  were  ring- 
injg.  On  and  away  she  hurried,  her  eyes  kindling 
with  the  thought  of  her  late  adventure,  her 
pretty  cheeks  all  pink  with  excitement. 

Summer  in,  and  summer  out,  through  all  the 
brief  years  of  her  young  life,  she  had  trudged 
along  this  dusty  road,  carrying  the  produce  of 
her  little  garden  to  market ;  all  for  a  mere  pit- 
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tance,  barely  enough  to  keep  the  old  grand- 
mothet's  hearth  warm,  and  her  pot  boiling. 

She  toiled  on,  until  the  white  highway  merged 
into  a  green  foot-path,  and  down  in  a  little 
ravine,  at  the  foot  of  the  vine-hills,  a  tiny  thatched 
cottage  could  be  seen.     This  was  Ninetta's  hom^. 

The  door  of  the  hut  was  open,  and  an  old 
woman  came  out,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand.  Seeing  the  girl  approaching,  she  cried 
out,  shrilly, 

**  Run,  Ninetta !  Run,  child !  The  grandmere 
is  dying  I" 

Ninetta  flew  like  a  bird.  In  one  comer  of  the 
small  cottage,  in  a  rush-bottomed  chair r.  sat  an 
old  woman,  her  yellow,  wrinkled  face  distorted 
with  the  agony  of  death. 

Ninetta  fell  at  her  feet,  with  a  sobbing  cry. 
This  aged  creature  was  all  the  mother  the  girl 
could  recollect  She  was  old,  and  ugly,  and 
cro89.  She  had  made  Ninetta's  young  life  a  ser- 
vitude oi  toil,  without  the  reward  of  love  or 
praise ;  but  despite  all  this,  the  girl  loved  her, 
partly  because  it  was  her  nature  to  love,  and 
partly  because  of  that  dingiiig  tenacity  begotten 
by  long  association.  Seeing  her  drifting  away 
fVom  her  now,  across  the  ohUl  river  of  death,  she 
•cried,- wildly, 

**  Oh,  grandmere,  I  am  here !  I  am  rich.  I 
have  sold  all  my  flowers.     You  must  not  die." 

The  glazing  eyes  opened,  faintly.  Something 
•  almost  akin  to  tenderness  looked  out  of  their 
solemn  depths. 

**  Too  late  1"  she  gasped.  <*  My  hour  has  come. 
But  you  have  bet  i  a  good  child,  Ninetta,  and  you 
shall  have  your  reward.  I  won't  carry  the  secret 
to  the  grave  with  me,  child.  You  are  no  kith  or 
kin  of  mine.  I  am  not  your  g^ndmother.  I've 
no  time  to  tell  the  story  now ;  but  you'll  find  it 
in  the  little  box  there,  where  I  keep  my  crucifix 
and  rosary.  I  confessed  it  all  to  the  good  pastor, 
and  he  had  it  written  down  an  hour  ago." 

The  hoarse  voice  sunk  to  a  feeble  whisper ;  a 
convulsive  throb  heaved  the  panting  breast. 

"Ah,  I  was  wicked,  Ninetta!     Forgive  me." 

Ninetta  caught  the  drooping  head  to  her  bosom, 
and  covered  the  withered  face  with  tears  and 
kisses. 

"Oh,  grandmere,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive  1" 
she  cried.  "I  love  yon.    Don't,  don't  leave  me  I" 

But  death  is  stronger  even  than  love.  Before 
the  sun  sank  behind  the  vine-hills,  grandmere 
was  dead,  and  Ninetta  was  desolate. 

II. 
It  was  two  months  later,  and  breakfast  was 
just  over  at  Pevensey  (i range,  one  of  those  noble 
old  mansions  which  abound  in  the  west  of  Eng- 


land. The  autumn  morning  was  frosty,  and  a 
cheerfiil  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  Lady  Peven- 
sey sat  before  it,  and  a  handsome  young  man 
lounged  against  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Another  letter  from  Gwendoline,"  she  said, 
running  her  eyes  over  a  dainty  sheet ;  "  and  she 
asks  for  you,  Arthur.  My  dear  boy,  you  are 
treating  her  shamefully.  I'm  sure  she  expects 
you  to  propose,  after  all  the  hints  I've  thrown 
out.  And  why  don't  you,  sir?  You  can't  do 
better.  I  thought  you  was  sure  to  do  it,  till  you 
made  that  trip  to  France  two  months  ago. 
Gwendoline's  a  beauty,  and  an  heiress,  and  she's 
ibnd  of  you.     What  more  can  you  ask  ?" 

Lord  Aylesford  tossed  aside  his  newspaper. 

"  Notiiing  more.  Lady  Gwendoline  is  perfec- 
tion.    The  only  trouble  is,  I  don't  love  her." 

Lady  Pevensey  laughed.  The  young  peer  was 
a  distant  kinsman  of  hers,  and  more,  a  dear, 
adopted  son,  and,  woman-like,  she  was  all  anxiety 
in  regard  to  his  matrimonial  prospects. 

"  Don't  love  her?  Well,  you're  an  odd  boy, 
Arthur.  I  should  like  to  know  whom  you  do 
love?" 

"  ril  tell  you,  then.  A  myth,  a  dream ;  a  crea- 
ture I  saw  two  months  ago,  and  cannot  for  my 
life  forget." 

Lady  Pevensey  laughed  outright 

"  Nonsense  I  Who  was  she  ?  I  didn't  dream 
you  were  so  silly,  Arthur.  Is  it  her  face  you 
paint  so  incessantly  ?" 

The  young  man  flushed,  and  strode  out  of  the 
room  in  silence.  He  made  his.  way  up  to  his 
studio,  in  the  north  turret  of  the  old  baronial 
mansion,  for  he  was  an  amateur  artist,  and  one 
of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  His  studio  was  a 
large  apartment,  and  it  was  literally  strewn  with 
paintings,  but  in  almost  every  recent  piece  the 
same  face  was  shadowed  forth.  A  lovely  face ; 
sweet,  fresh,  innocent;  with  eyes  as  soft  and 
brown  as  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle. 

"  I  can't  forget  her,"  he  said,  removing  the 
cover  fh>m  a  life-size  portrait  "  I  never  shall 
forget  her  while  I  live.    It  is  incompreliensible.'* 

The  portrait  was  Ninetta's,  just  as  she  ap- 
peared that  late  summer  morn,  standing  under 
the  awning  of  the  market-place,  with  her  flower- 
basket  on  her  arm.  Lord  Aylesford  looked  at  the 
lovely  vision,  his  eyes  growing  misty  and  tender. 

"It  is  unprecedented.  I  know,  in  this  selfish, 
calculating  nineteenth  century,  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman's  face  at  first  sight,"  he  muttered ; 
"  but  I  can't  forget  her,  and  never  shall,  I  fear." 

He  sat  down,  with  the  canvas  before  him,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  it. 

"8ho  did  not  wish  to  take  what  she  thought 
too  much  for  her  flowers,  which  is  not  like  a 
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mere  French  peasant.  The  more  I  think  about 
it,  the  mopo  I  am  convinced  some  mystery  at- 
taches to  her.  Her  disappetirauce  was  eo  singu- 
lar. When  she  did  not  return,  the  next  (Uy,  as 
she  had  promised,  and  I  sought  to  learn  some- 
thing about  her,  uil  I  could  ascertain  was,  that 
she  lived  at  a  remote  village,  with  her  grand- 
mother ;  and  when  I  went  down  to  the  village,  I 
found  that  the  grandmother  was  dead,  and  that 
the  girl  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where. 
The  village  pastor,  who,  it  was  said,  knew  the 
most  about  them,  had  left  also,  on  a  long  vaca- 
tion.   Poor  child  1    I  wonder  where  she  is." 

He  rose,  put  away  the  canvas,  lit  a  cigar,  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

**  Pshaw !"  he  said.  "  I  am  a  sentimental  fool. 
I  will  shake  off  this  glamour  by  a  walk  in  the 
Park ;  and  to-morrow  go  up  to  London,  and  pro- 
pose for  Lady  Gwendoline." 


The  next  evening,  as  Lady  Pevensey  sat  dozing, 
after  her  solitary  dinner,  for  Lord  Aylesford  had 
gone  up  to  London,  she  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  carriage-wheels,  on  the  drive,  before  the  great 
hall-door. 

"  Please,  my  lady,"  said  the  footman,  enter- 
ing, "  there  is  a  gentleman  and  girl  outside,  who 
ask  to  see  you." 

"  A  gentleman  and  girl?  What  can  they  want 
with  me  ?"  said  Lady  Pevensey.  "  But  show  them 
in,  James." 

A  venerable  clergyman,  unmistakably  French, 
with  a  shrinking  girl,  veiled  closely,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  entered,  the  drawing-room  a  moment 
after. 

"  Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  Lady  Peven- 
sey," asked  the  clergyman,  with  a  low  bow, 
and  in  excellent  English. 

"  1  am  Lady  Pevensey,"  was  the  reply,  **  But 
I  live  so  much  out  of  the  world,  that  I  transact 
no  business.  I  leave  it  all  to  my  steward.  Per- 
haps you  really  wish  to  see  him.  A  great  sor- 
row, many  years  ago " 

"Ah !  it  is  so,  then,"  interrupted  the  stran- 
ger. "  And  that  great  sorrow  I  Ninetta,  my 
child,  come  forward." 

Lady  Pevensey  rose  to  her  feet.  Something  in 
tbe  child's  figure,  some  inscrutable  instinct, 
made  her  breath  come  quick,  her  limbs  tremble. 
She  rose,  but  she  had  to  catch  at  her  chair  to 
avoid  falling,  and  she  sat  down  again,  her  heart 
throbbing  violently. 

"  Remove  your  veil,  child."  continued  the  old  , 
man,  **  and  go  kneel,  and  ask   your  mother's 
blessing. 

"My  lady,   you  recognize    the  face?      The* 


;  daughter,  stolen  so  many  years  ago,  and  thought 
to  be  in  her  gi-ave,  is  before  you.  I  bring  ihe 
proofs.  The  good  God  be  thanked  I  She  that  was 
was  lost,  is  found ;  she  that  waa  dead,  is  alive 
again." 

As  he  spoke,  Ninetta  advanced,  and  fell  on 
her  knees  before  Lady  Pevensey,  who,  leaning 
forward,  pushed  back  the  hair  from  the  girl's 
face,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  it, 

"  It  is,  it  is  1"  she  cried.  "They  are  his  eyes, 
his  smile.  Oh,  merciful  Father  I  After  all  these 
years,  after  all  these  years  I"  And  she  clasped 
Ninetta  to  her  heart. 

The  old  pastor's  eyes  were  wet  also.  He 
turned  aside  for  a  moment,  till  the  emotion  of 
mother  and  daughter  had  partly  subsided,  and 
then  came  forward  again. 

"  It  was  almost  in  the  last  extremity,  and  un- 
der the  seal  of  confession,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
old  peasant  woman,  with  whom  this  dear  child 
lived,  and  who  called  herself  Ninetta' s  grand- 
mother, revealed  to  me  that  she  had  stolen  the 
little  one,   more  than  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
her  daughter  was  with  a  gipsey  lover  in  £ng- 
Irind,   and    that    Lady  Pevensey,   of  Pevensey 
Grange,  was  her  mother.     The  object,  at  first, 
was  to  get  a  reward,  but  the  police  was  put  on 
their  track  so  hotly,   that  they  fled  to  France, 
I  and  afterwards,  when  the  man  returned,  anl 
I  opened  negotiations  for  a  ransom,  he  was  caught 
I  in  an  ambush,  and  resisting  arrest,  was  killed. 
;  From  that  hour  the  woman  vowed  that  Ninetta 
;  should  never  be  given  up ;  and  when  she  died,  a 
year  or  two  after,  she  made  her  mother  take  an 
oath  to  the  same  effect.     Here,  my  lady,  is  a 
locket,  that  was  around  the  child's  neck  when 
she  was  stolen." 

" It  is  the  same !"  cried  Lady  Pevensey.  "It 
opens  by  a  secret  spring,  and  inside  should  be  a 
miniature  of  my  late  husband.     See  I" 

She  fumbled,  with  trembling  fingers,  for  a 
moment,  and  then  the  lid  flew  back,  revealing 
the  handsome  face  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
What  little  of  the  dress  was  seen,  represented 
the  costume  of  about  twenty  years  before. 

"  Great  and  merciful  are  Thy  ways,  0  Lord 
God  r*  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  reverently, 
"  and  past  finding  out." 

"  I  always  suspected  there  was  some  mystery 
about  the  child,"  he  said,  after  awhile.  '*When 
I  first  knew  her,  she  was  about  three  years  old, 
lisped  English  as  well  as  French ;  and  it  was  this, 
combined  with  her  fftiT  skin  and  pretty  manners, 
that  made  me  think  she  was  not  the  woman's 
daughter.  But  this  was  always  denied.  I  took 
great  interest  in  her  always,  and,  as  she  grew  up, 
did  what  I  could  to  educate  her.     I  understand 
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English,  as  you  see ;  for  my  mother  was  ft-om 
England,  and  I  kept  the  child's  knowledge  of  it 
fresh,  by  constant  reading  and  conversation. 
But  that  was  kll  I  could  do  for  her ;  for  we  parish 
clergymen  in  France  are  poor,  as  you  know. 
She  had  to  earn  her  living,  dear  child,  by  hard 
work,  as  a  common  peasant.  But  I  suggested 
that  she  should  raise  flowers,  and  sell  them,  as 
less  laborious  than  any  other  pursuit.  But  I 
have  other  proofs,  beside  the  locket.  I  have 
been,  for  nearly  two  months,  in  London,  with  a 
great  lawyer,  getting  them  all  together.  I  have, 
too,  a  dress  which  Ninetta  wore  when  she  was 
stolen,  and  the  dying  declaration,  duly  attested, 
of  the  old  woman,  whose  conscience,  at  the  last, 
made  her  disregard  her  wicked  oath,  and  reveal 
the  truth.  I  would  not,  you  see,  come  to  you 
till  I  was  sure/* 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  long  lost  child  I"  cried 
Lady  Pevensey,  as  he  concluded.  "  Little  did  I 
think,  when  I  awoke  this  morning,  that  God 
had  such  a  blessing  in  store  for  me,  before  night." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and,  unannounced. 
Lord  Aylesford  entered.  At  first,  he  did  not  see, 
in  the  twilight,  the  strangers. 

"  Fve  changed  my  mind,"  he  said,  gayly, 
"  and  am  back  again,  like  a  bad  penny.  I  did 
not  even  see  the  Lady  Gwendoline.  I  went  half- 
way to  London,  and  then  took  the  return  train. 
I  feel  as  if  there  was  some  mysterious  power 
drawing  me " 


Here  he  stopped  abruptly,  for  by  this  time 
he  had  come  near  the  fire,  which  revealed  the 
group  at  its  side.     He  recognized  Ninetta. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

"Am  I  dreaming  ?"  he  cried.  "Is  this,  in- 
deed, Ninetta r    What  does  it  all  mean  ?'* 

"  Mean  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Peveusey,  bursting 
into  hysterical  tears.  "  It  means,  Arthur,  that 
this  is  my  lost  child." 

As  she  spoke,  she  clasped  Ninetta  again  to  her 
heart,  and  looked  up  at  Lord  Aylesford  in  trium- 
phant joy. 

A  month  later,  and  Lord  Aylesford  and  Lady 
Pevensey  were  again  alone.  The  young  man*8 
face  was  radiant,  for  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  walk  with  Ninetta, 

"  My  dear  Lady  Pevensey,"  he  said,  mischie- 
vously, "I'm  going  to  London  in  the  noon  train. 
Would  it  be  well,  do  you  think,  to  hunt  up  Lady 
Gwendoline,  and  make  that  long-deferred  pro- 
posal?" 

Lady  Pevensey  gayly  gave  him  a  blow  with 
her  jeweled  fan. 

"  Do  it  at  your  peril !"  she  said.  "  Tve  other 
and  better  prospects  for  you  now.  Fve  a  daugh- 
ter  of  my  own  to  dispose  of;  "and  you  are  the 
very  best  match  I  know." 

And  as  soon  as  the  season  came  and  went,  and 
Ninetta  had  been  duly  presented  to  the  London 
world,  the  happy  marriage  was  celebrated,  ajid 
Ninetta  became  Lord  Aylesford' s  bride. 
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TBI  leafless  trees,  In  clear-cut  chisningf  fine, 
Of  bovgh  and  twifc,  were  Ilmnod  agiiinat  the  air; 

Amidst  them  stood,  in  sombre,  bold  outline, 
A  yew-tree  here  and  there. 

And  last  yearns  wreaths  on  sculptured  urns  were  hang, 
And  leafless  Tines  about  the  shafts  did  twine ; 

And  marbles  whitoly  shono  the  hills  among, 
And  glittered  in  sunshine. 

The  skies  were  deep,  and  smiling  overhead ; 

In  the  &r  west  a  voej  cloud  there  lay. 
Beyond  the  silent "  City  of  the  Dead," 

We  saw  the  gleaming  bay. 

And  we  had  stood  beside  a  grave  new  made. 
With  saddened  breath  our  yearning  hearts  had  said. 

The  while  the  clods  were  smoothed  and  flowers  were  laid, 
"  Peace,  peace  unto  the  dead  I" 

W*  turned  and  went  our  way,  past  columns  tall. 
And  sculptured  marble,  mute  as  voiceless  prayer. 

A  dreamy  silence  brooded  over  all. 
And  slept  upon  the  air. 

And  as  the  wind  stirred  In  the  trees  around. 
And  seemed  a  requiem  chanted,  evexmore, 


It  rose  and  fell  in  rhythmic  pnlse  of  sound. 
Like  waves  upon  the  shore. 

We  lingered  last  l>efore  a  stone  where  deeds 
Were  not  inscribed,  nor  praise  of  life  well  spent; 

The  world  is  better  that  he  lived;  he  needs 
Ko  other  monument. 

He  flleepeth  well  who  broken-hearted  died  1 
Earth  well  may  take  him  to  her  breast  again. 

And  give  to  him  the  rest  in  life  denied. 
That  Ufe  so  full  of  pain. 

We  came  out  in  the  busy  world  agnin, 
Went  on  our  way,  took  up  our  unknown  fate ; 

The  tranquil  hour,  that  held  more  Joy  than  pain. 
We  left  behind  the  gate. 

Since  then  T  know  not  what  of  peace  or  strife. 
Or  what  of  happiness  has  come  to  thee ; 

I  know  th4  rain  has  fallen  in  my  life. 
And  tears  have  come  to  me. 

I  know  not  what  the  coming  years  may  hold, 

But  whatsoe'er  of  bliss  or  woe  betido, 
So  long  as  memory  can  th«  scene  enfold. 
That  hum  shall  with  me  bide. 
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Thb  Goiintess  de  Oastro  was  dying.  People-— 
that  is  to  say,  her  relatives  and  immediate  heirs — 
were  so  hard-hearted  as  to  say  it  was  time ;  for 
the  Countess  had  passed  her  seyenty-fifth  birth- 
day by  some  months,  and  had  been  a  hopeless 
paralytic  for  over  ten  years  past. 

She  was  dying  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Her 
enemies,  and  even  the  Countess  de  Castro  had  a 
few,  said  that  people  who  can  stir  neither  hand 
nor  foot,  can  very  well  earn  a  reputation,  even  for 
exemplary  piety.  Others  said,  more  charitably, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  anybody  to  grieve 
over  her  approaching  demise,  for  that  it  was 
rare  that  any  one  was  so  well  prepared  to  take 
her  departure.  They  talked  of  the  money  she 
had  given  in  charity^  of  her  holy  conversation, 
of  her  resignation,  of  her  Christian  example. 

The  Countess  inhabited  an  antique  hotel  in 
Paris.  It  was  her  own  by  right  of  inheritance, 
for  she  had  been,  in  her  youth,  a  great  heiress — 
Madamoiselle  de  St.  Yvon,  of  Keriodec,  in  Brit- 
tany. She  had  been  celebrated  for  her  intellect 
and  strength  of  character,  and  in  her  youth  she 
had  refused  to  marry,  with  a  persistency  rare  in 
a  French  damsel  of  rank.  It  was  reported  that 
Louis  XVIII.  had  sued  to  her  in  person,  on  be- 
half of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Legitimist  no- 
bles of  Fnmoe,  but  in  vain.  She  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  when  Parisian  society  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  of  her  marriage  with  the 
young  Count  de  Castro,  who  numbered  scarce 
half  her  own  age,  and  who  was  notorious  for  his 
extravagance  and  his  profligacy.  But  he  was 
handsome  as  a  picture,  and  possessed  a  winning 
tongue  and  a  graceful  address.  And  so  the  ill- 
matched  pair  were  wedded,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  grand  old  hotel,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  There  the  Countess  gave  stately 
balls,  whereat  all  the  gentlemen  wore  white 
lilies  in  their  button-holes,  and  the  ladies  looped 
their  tresses  and  their  draperies  with  the  same 
dower,  and  where  a  giddy  young  marquise  was 
pitilessly  snubbed  by  the  hostess,  because  she 
came  to  the  festival  in  question,  wearing  a  dress 
trimmed  with  bouquets  of  the  obnoxious  Bona- 
parte violets.  There  were  state  dinner-parties 
given,  also,  whereat  the  guests  were  all  old  and 
dried  up,  and  the  ladies  wore  garments  of  an- 
tique fashion,  scorning  the  mode  that  followed 
the  lead  of  a  parvenu  Empress.    But  these  for- 


mal festivities  soon  ceased,  and  it  was  whispered 
abroad  that  the  Count  de  Castro  was  rapidly 
winning  high  favor  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  111. 

Of  course,  such  a  rumor  meant  that  he  had 
quarreled  with  liis  elderly  wife ;  and  that  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  report,  was  true.  They  led  but  a 
cat-and-dog's  life  of  it,  in  that  grand  old  hotel 
beyond  the  Seine.  The  Count  was  fast  and  frivo- 
lous, the  Countess  jealous  and  severe.  He  wanted 
money  beyond  the  income  secured  to  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  she  refused 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  Stories  got  abroad 
of  fearful  scenes  between  the  pcur.  Their  daily 
lives  had  long  been  as  widely  parted  as  possible, 
Madame  going  continually  to  church,  while 
Monsieur  frequented  balls,  and  operas,  and  thea- 
tres. This  kind  of  thing  went  on  for  some 
years.  At  last  matters  reached  a  crisis.  The 
Count  lost  heavily  at  cards,  at  the  Jockey  Club, 
one  evening,  and  confided  to  a  friend  that  other 
claims  were  weighing  upon  him.  There  was  a 
house  at  Burgival  for  which  he  owed,  and  the 
furniture,  also,  had  never  been  paid  for.  And  so 
the  fashionable  world  was  not  much  surprised 
when  the  Count  de  Castro  disappeared,  one  fine 
morning,  leaving  all  his  debts,  whether  of  honor 
or  dishonor,  unpaid  behind  him. 

Madame  de  Castro  behaved  remarkably  well  at 
this  conjuncture,  as  everybody  remarked.  She 
paid  the  Count's  debts,  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
and  was  seen  in  her  usual  places  of  resort  a  trifle 
paler,  sterner,  and  stiffer-looking  than  before, 
but  otherwise  wearing  an  unchanged  and  placid 
aspect.  One  only  circumstance  revealed  how 
deeply  she  mourned  for  her  vanished  spouse. 
She  caused  the  suite  of  apartments  wherein  she 
had  dwelt  with  the  Count  to  be  closed  up,  and 
transferred  her  abode  to  the  other  wing  of  the 
hotel.  But  the  servants  averred,  that  after  night- 
fall their  mistress  would  occasionally  enter  the 
locked-up  rooms,  and  remain  there  for  a  space, 
as  if  to  mourn  for  her  husband's  absence  in  soli- 
tude and  secrecy.  Few  who  knew  the  grave, 
stern  Countess,  would  have  fancied  her  capable 
of  any  such  romantic  action ;  but  the  story  got 
noised  abroad,  nevertheless,  and  spread  a  senti- 
mental halo  about  the  deserted  wife,  prosaic  and 
severe  as  her  age  and  aspect  might  be. 

The  Count  never  returned.  Occasionally, 
vague  rumors  were  current  of  his  appearance  in 
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far-distant  lands.  One  story  declared  that  he 
had  gone  to  America  with  a  certain  celebrated 
(^ncer,  and  that  he  had  been  seen  driving  out 
with  her,  on  the  Shell  Road,  New  Orleans.  An- 
other report  averred  that  he  T7as  holding  a  high 
olBcial  position  under  the  Governor  of  Java. 
Some  said  ho  had  gone  to  Algiers ;  others,  that 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  French  Legation  at 
Hong-Kong.  Some  of  these  stories  were  traced 
to  their  source,  and  were  found  to  be  utterly 
groundless ;  others  renrained  unquestioned  and 
uncontradicted,  till  time  proved  their  falsity. 
At  all  events,  the  Count  never  returned  to 
Paris. 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  Countess  dwelt  more 
and  more  in  solitude.  She  did  not  put  on  mourn- 
ing, neither  did  she  assume  any  of  the  privileges 
of  a  widow.  But  she  never  spoke  of  her  hus- 
band, nor  would  she  permit  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned in  her  presence.  It  was  ten  years  after 
his  mysterious  disappearance,  that  she  was  first 
stricken  with  paralysis.  She  then  insiste  i  upon 
again  changing  her  quarters,  and  took  up  her 
abode  anew  in  the  rooms  wherein  the  troubled 
years  of  her  married  life  had  been  spent.  At 
first  she  used  to  be  drawn  in  a  wheeled  chair 
around  the  garden,  or  through  the  long  corridors 
of  the  hotel ;  but  years  had  passed  since  she  had 
relinquished  even  that  form  of  locomotion,  and 
had  refused  to  quit  the  room  wherein  she  now 
lay. 

It  was  a  vast  and  cheerless  apartment ;  the 
wood-work,  black  with  age,  even  to  the  waxed 
and  polished  floor,  whose  boards,  warped  and 
loosened  by  time,  creaked  noisily  beneath  the 
unwary   tread.     Some  antique   tapestry,  saved 
from  the  sack  of  the  Chateau  de  Keriodec  by  the 
Republican  troops,  during  the  first  Revolution, 
clothed  the  walls,  its  tints  of  dull  and  faded 
green  and  sickly  yellow  adding  an  unnecessary 
touch  of  gloom  to  the  aspect  of  the  room.     The 
ceiling  overhead,  with  massive  cross-beams,  was 
of  the  same  dark  wood  as  the  wainscoting  and 
the  floor.     The  chairs  were  mostly  huge,  carved 
arm-chairs,  with  cushions  of  faded  needle- work, 
the  only  exception  being  a  patent  invalid-chair, 
lately  used  by  the  Countess,   which   stretched 
itself  out  in  one  dusky  corner  like  some  shape- 
less and  huge  antediluvian   lizard.     The  fire-  \ 
place,  vast  and  cavernous,  with  a  chimney-piece  ; 
that  towered  to  the  ceiling,  was  filled  with  blar  ; 
ing  logs ;  for  the  month  was  November,  and  the  ; 
weather  was  chill,  even  for  the  season.     At  the  : 
extreme  end  of  the  room  stood  the  bed,  a  large,  old-  ! 
fAHhioncd  structure,  with  curtains  that  matched  I 
the   hangings  on  the  walls.    These  were  drawn  I 
aside,  and  the  figure  of  the  Countess  could  plainly  I 


be  seen  there,  stretched  out,  stark  and  straight 
as  though  life  had  already  departed,  and  looking, 
with  her  white  draperies  and  bandaged  brons, 
like  some  monumental  effigy  on  an  ancient  tomb. 
She  still  lived,  however,  if  the  faint  pulsation 
at  heart  and  wrist,  and  the  feeble  flutter  of 
breath  upon  her  lips,  could  really  be  called  life. 
And  but  for  one  point  about  her  pallid,  wrinkled 
face,  one  might  readily  have  supposed  that  she 
had  passed  already  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal 
aid.  That  point  was  her  eyes.  Wide  open,  keen, 
and  glittering,  they  were  turned  with  a  fixed  and 
steady  gaze,  not  forward  or  upward,  but  toward 
the  vast  dim-lighted  room,  seeming  to  seek  a 
particular  point  in  the  flooring,  and  to  watch 
that  with  unwavering  fixity. 

Around  the  wide  fire-place  were  clustered  a 
number  of  individuals,  who  talked  together  in 
subdued  whispers,  and  only  stirred  with  duo 
precaution  and  noiseless  movements.  These  were 
the  blood-relations  and  heirs  of  the  aged  Count- 
ess, summoned,  by  her  direction,  some  days 
before,  and  now  gathered  together  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  awaiting  the  event  which  the  doc- 
tor, himself  also  present,  declared  to  them  might 
take  place  at  any  moment. 

Prominent  among  these  persons  was  the  Count 
de  St.  Tvon,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  gray 
hair  and  most  polished  manners.  Then  there 
was  the  Demoiselle  de  Savarre,  a  hard-feature<l 
old  maid,  with  the.  bluest  blood  in  all  Brittany 
flowing  in  her  withered  veins;  a  devout  Legiti- 
mist, who  passed  her  time  between  saying  her 
prayers  and  embroidering  >2tfifr«  de-hi  upon  ban- 
ners and  mantles,  to  be  used  at  the  Aiture  con- 
secration of  Henri  Cinq,  when  the  glad  day  of 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy  should 
dawn  for  France.  Then  there  was  the  Chevalier 
de  Keriodec,  a  little  older  and  more  wrinkled 
than  his  cousin,  the  Count ;  and  his  daughter,  a 
peachy-cheeked  demoiselle,  Anne  Marie  Antoi- 
nette de  Keriodec  by  name,  to  whom  the  eldest 
son  of  Count  de  St.  Yvon  was  whispering  soA 
nonsense  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  win' 
dows.  These  were  all,  the  Countess  having  an' 
nounced  her  intention  of  excluding  fVom  the  suc- 
cession such  of  her  relatives  as  should  be  tinged 
either  with  Bonapartism  or  Republicanism ;  and 
as  one  or  the  other  of  these  poisonous  principles 
had  crept  even  into  Brittany,  that  sacred  strong- 
hold of  Legitimism,  she  had  been  forced  to  re- 
strict her  bequests  to  a  very  few  individuals. 
There  was  also  present,  as  we  have  said  before, 
her  physician.  Doctor  Dumaresq.  and  her  confi- 
dential maid.  This  last,  a  long,  thin,  stem-looking 
female,  with  a  face  like  a  German  nut-cracker, 
was  fut  toleep  in  the  large  arm-chair,  worn  out 
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with  protracted  vigils  and  constant  toil  in  her 
lady's  service. 

*  The  silence  in  the  room  was  very  great,  broken 
only  by  the  subdued  whispers  of  the  waiting 
heirs,  and  by  an  occasional  snore  fVom  Agathc, 
the  maid.     Outside,  the  wind  went  tearing  down 

Pthe  Rue  de  Yarennes,  banging  aristocratic  shut- 
ters, and  whistling  around  ducal  chimney-pots, 
with  no  more  reverence  than  it  had  shown  to  the 
shop-signs  in  the  Marais,  or  the  vanes  on  the 
Ilalles  Centrales.  Occasionally  Doctor  Dumnresq 
would  rise  and  go  to  the  bed  to  lay  a  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  patient,  and  would  then,  with  a 
sigh  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  return  to  his  seat. 
And  80  the  night  went  on.  The  wind  howled,  and 
Agathe  slept,  and  the  heirs  whispered  together, 
and  the  Countess  lay  and  watched  the  floor.  Thus 
the  hours  wore  away  without  change  or  incident. 
Suddenly  the  blast,  that  had  been  sweeping 
and  shrieking  along  the  street,  took  a  sudden 
turn,  and  came  careering  down  the  great,  wide 
chimney,  sending  a  volley  of  sparks  and  smoke 
into  the 'room.  It  could  do  but  little  more  than 
tliat  The  heavy  logs,  of  which  the  fire  was 
built,  scoffed  at  the  puny  efforts  of  a  puff  of  wind. 
One  glowing  coal,  however,  was  dislodged,  and 
flew  into  the  room,  alighting  on  the  very  plank 
on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Countess  were  so  per- 
tinaciously fixed.  Nobody  noticed  the  coal.  The 
Count  was  lost  in  thought;  the  Chevalier  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Savarre  were  conferring  to- 
gether respecting  the  possible  amount  of  the 
estate,  in  an  undertone ;  the  two  young  people 
were  absorbed  in  each  other ;  and  the  doctor  was 
half  asleep.  And  so  it  glowed,  and  scorched, 
and  sparkled,  gnawing  its  way  into  the  dry  oak 
of  the  ancient  flooring,  surrounded  by  an  ever- 
widening  ring  of  red  and  charring  fire. 

Suddenly  the  dying  Countess,  she  who  had 
been  paralyzed  for  years,  arose  from  her  bed, 
walked  straight  to  the  fire-place,  picked  up  the 
tongs,  took  up  the  coal,  and  threw  it  back  into 
the  fire,  and  then  returned  to  her  bed.  Stiff  and 
stark,  and  stretched  out  straight  as  before,  she 
lay,  only  the  wide-open  eyes  were  closed,  and 
her  face  was,  if  possible,  a  shade  paler  than 
before. 

This  strange  incident,  this  sudden  revival  of 
vitality  in  that  seemingly  lifeless  fhime,  and  the 
apparition  in  the  midst  of  that  listless  group,  of 
the  white-shrouded,  spectral  form  of  the  Count- 
ess, startled  every  one  present.  The  heirs  ceased 
musing  or  whispering,  and  gathered  together, 
amazed  and  startled.  The  doctor,  aroused  from 
his  doze,  sprang  to  his  feet.  Only  Agathe  slept 
on  in  peaceful  unconsciousness. 

Doctor  Dumaresq  approached  the  bed,  and  once 


more  laid  his  finger  on  the  patient's  wrist.  Then 
he  touched  her  breast  gently,  and  bent  his  ear 
to  her  parted  lips.  After  a  brief  pause,  )ie  turned 
to  the  bystanders. 

"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  your  noble  relative,"  he 
said,  solemnly.     "  The  Countess  is  no  more  I" 

The  fiineral  took  place  two  days  later.  It  was  a 
grand  affair,  with  much  display  of  nodding  plumes 
and  silver-spotted  draperies,  of  mourning  car- 
riages, and  of  mighty  candles,  and  of  all  the  other 
accessories  of  funereal  pomp,  as  imagined  by  the 
great  Burial  Company  of  Paris.  It  was  a  first-class 
affair  in  every  respect.  The  cords  of  the  hearse 
were  held  by  two  dukes,  a  marquis,  and  three 
counts,  all  of  the  bluest  blood  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Germain.  The  fbneral  sermon  was  preached 
by  a  bishop,  who  was  himself  of  princely  ex- 
traction. Nobody  shed  any  tears,  it  is  true.  The 
only  sincere  mourner  that  followed  the  widowed 
and  childless  Countess  to  her  grave,  wos  probably 
her  fhithful  old  servant,  Agathe.  And  she, 
serene  in  the  knowledge  of  a  snug  little  annuity, 
secured  to  her  by  the  will  of  her  late  mistress, 
was  far  from  feeling  wholly  broken-hearted. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  a  myste- 
rious meeting  was  held  in  the  bed-room  of  the 
departed  lady.  The  heavy  tapestry  curtains  were 
closely  drawn  across  the  windows,  so  that  no  in- 
trusiTe  outside  gaze  could  penetrate  the  chamber 
wherein  sat  the  three  principal  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  Count,  the  Chevalier,  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Savarre,  in  solemn  conclave.  Three 
flickering  candles  threw  a  pallid  light  upon  tlio 
grotip,  and  vainly  strove  to  dissipate  the  dark- 
ness that  filled  the  farthest  comers  of  the  spa- 
cious  room. 

The  Count  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"We  have  decided,  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  that  point  in  the  floor- 
ing which  our  departed  relative  watched  so  con- 
stantly." 

"And  whose  peril  roused  her  to  such  strange 
and  sudden  exertions,"  added  the  Chevalier. 

"Who  knows  what  may  not  lie  concealed  be- 
neath the  scorched  plank  ?"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Savarre. 

"  Family  papers,  political  secrets,"  suggested 
tho  Chevalier. 

"Coin  or  jewels,"  remarked  the  Count. 
"  Aged  people  are  often  like  magpies,  in  their 
propensity  for  hiding  things." 

"  Let  us  look  at  once  1"  cried  the  old  maid, 
fired  to  activity  by  the  suggestion. 

Each  had  brought  a  chisel,  or  some  other  fool, 
and  they  set  to  work  with  a  will.  The  solid 
oaken  plank  was  soon  removed,  revealing  a 
cavity  between  the  floor  and  the  beams  of  the 
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ceiling  beneath,  large  enough  to  haye  contained 
the  crown-jewels  of  an  empire,  or  the  archiyes 
of  a  republic.  Within  there  appeared  something, 
neither  papers,'  nor  jewels,  nor  gold,  but  a 
long,  irregularly-shaped  bundle,  that  rattled 
strangely  when  dragged  forth  to  the  light.  -A 
cry  of  horror  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  three 
searchers,  as  the  dim  rays  of  their  candles  fell 
upon  the  thing  that  they  had  found — a  human 
skeleton,  clothed  in  remnants  of  what  had  once 
been  superfine  broadcloth  and  delicate  linen ;  a 
jeweled  pin,  gleaming  on  the  discolored  shirt- 
front  ;  a  massiye  seal-ring,  hanging  loose  upon 
the  long  hand,  and  great  stains  and  streaks  of 
rusty-brown  upon  the  linen,  which  was  revealed 
by  the  rents  in  the  decaying  cloth,  splotches 
that  had  once  been  of  a  ghastly  red. 

As  if  turned  to  stone,  the  three  seekers 
after  wealth  stood  speechless,  in  the  presence  of 
Death  and  Crime. 

The  Chevalier  was  the  first  to  recover  his  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

"  It  is  the  Count  de  Castro  I"  she  said,  in  a 


horror-stricken  whisper.  <*See,  these  are  his 
arms  !"  And  he  picked  up  the  seal-ring,  which 
had  dropped  fh>m  the  fleshless  finger  and  rolled 
upon  the  floor. 

"And  who  could  have  killed  him?  It  must 
have  been  the  Countess  I"  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
Savarre,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Hush — sh — sh!'*  whispered  the  Count,  look- 
ing fearfully  around.  '*  No  doubt  it  was 
she." 

**  We  had  better  hush  this  matter  up,"  re- 
marked the  Chevalier,  with  chattering  teeth. 

And  it  was  hushed  up,  accordingly.  A  roar- 
ing fire  in  the  mighty  chimney  soon  consumed 
every  vestige  of  the  poor,  dried  remains  of  what 
had  once  been  the  gay  and  gallant  Count  de 
Castro. 

And  when,  a  few  years  later,  a  grand  new 
street  was  run  right  over  the  site  of  the  demol- 
ished hotel,  the  few  who  remembered  anything 
at  all  about  the  deceased  Countess,  spoke  of  her 
with  bated  breath,  and  called  her  *'  a  aamt  u^n 
[  earth." 
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Drkasilt,  drearily, 

The  shadows  fall, 
ThroQgh  the  caMment, 

Into  the  hall; 
Wearily,  wearily, 

Sad  In  the  gloom. 
The  Toice  of  the  past 

I  hear  from  the  tomb. 

LoTingly,  loTlngly, 

It  tells  to  me, 
Joys  that  never 

Again  shall  be ; 
Tenderly,  tenderly. 

The  wailing  time. 
Gomes  like  the  moaning 

Of  a  heart-broken  one. 


Totichingly,  tonchingly. 

The  echoes  die. 
The  mnrmurs  hush, 

The  shadows  fly ; 
Lorlngly,  lovingly, 

Sadly  and  slow, 
Back  to  the  temple 

Of  the  past  they  go. 

Cheerily,  cheerily; 

The  firelight  falls, 
Driving  away 

The  gloom  from  the  walls ; 
Merrily,  merrily, 

It  dances  and  glows, 
Tinting  tiie  future 

With  colon  of  rose. 


NO     HEART? 
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Tou  tell  me  that  I  have  no  heart ;  you  think, 
Because  the  world  has  taught  me  thus  to  sink 
Beneath  a  surfaco  ever  calm  and  cold, 
Tho  wonls  and  thoughts  that  else  were  over  bold— 
That  in  my  soul  no  waves  of  passion  swell — 
Finds  place  no  love  like  that  the  poet^i  tell. 
Ah,  if  you  knew  of  all  the  thoughts  that  bum 
For  utterance,  and  of  the  conflicts  stem. 


Where,  lost  in  shades  of  fear  snd  coming  doubty 
Faint  hope  lies  vanquished  "mid  tho  fearful  rout  I 
But  brighter,  dearer  after  every  ston^. 
Bums  still  for  thee  tiie  flame  of  love  so  warm, 
Like  as  a  taper,  iVetted  by  the  breath, 
Burns  brighter  when  'Us  past.    So,  until  death. 
Within  my  heart  shall  bum  that  love  for  thee;— 
Though  Hope  be  dead,  and  Tooth  and  Beant^r  flee. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Geobqt  stood  still,  and  looked  after  her.  She 
blushed  more  deeply  than  ever.  A  queer  dis- 
tress and  discomfort  came  upon  her,  and  filled 
her  mind.  She  had  only  wondered,  before,  if  it 
was  possible  that  Lisbeth  did  not  know,  did  not 
wholly  understand  ;  but  now  the  truth  reyealed 
itself  in  an  uncomfortable  flash  of  recognition. 

"  Oh  I"  she  exclaimed,  under  her  breath. 
"  She  does  not  see.     She  thinks — I  am  sure  she 

thinks **     But  she  did  not  put  the  rest  into 

words. 

Pen'yllan,  and  the  lovely  weather,  quite  lost 
their  charm  for  the  moment.  As  she  walked 
slowly  down  the  hall,  toward  the  parlor,  holding 
her  mother's  letter  in  her  hand,  she  would  al- 
most have  been  glad  to  run  away.  She  remem- 
bered so  many  little  peculiarities  she  bad  noticed 
in  Lisbeth' s  manner,  of  late.  She  had  managed 
to  leave  her  alone  with  Hector  so  often ;  she  had 
taken  so  many  of  those  long  walks  by  herself ; 
she  had  not  looked  well ;  she  had  sometimes  been 
abstracted  and  restless.  The  girl's  heart  quite 
fluttered  at  the  thought,  which  all  these  things 
forced  upon  her.  She  was  half  afhiid  to  indulge 
in  such  a  fancy.  That  day,  when  her  confession 
had  been  made  upon  the  beach,  Lisbeth  had  con- 
fessed that  she  was  sorry  for  her  past  cruelty. 
Could  it  be  that  her  remorse  had  developed  into 
a  stronger  feeling  ?  Could  it  be  that  she  was 
more  than  sorry  now  T  that  she  was  beginning  to 
value  the  love  she  had  thrown  away,  even  to 
long  for  it  ?  As  I  have  said,  the  thought  fHght- 
ened  Georgy'  a  little.  She  had  seen  so  much  to 
admire  in  Hector  Anstruthers,  that  she  had  often 
wondered,  innocently,  how  it  was  possible  that 
Lisbeth  could  have  resisted  his  numerous  charms 
and  perfections.  How,  indeed,  could  any  wo- 
man whom  he  loved  be  so  hard  to  please  as  not 
to  appreciate  him?  She,  herself,  had  appreciated 
him,  she  told  herself,  blushing,  even  though  he 
had  not  loved  her  at  all  as  he  had  loved  Lisbeth. 
And  yet  she  felt,  now,  as  if  it  would  be  almost 
dreadful  to  think  that  Lisbeth,  cool,  self-con- 
trolled Lisbeth,  had  given  way,  in  spite  of  her 
coolness  and  self-control.  And  then,  if  this  was 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  how  much  more  dr«iad- 
tol  it  became  to  feel  that  she  was  misunderstood ; 


that  Lisbeth  saw  in  her  a  rival.  Something  must 
be  done,  it  was  plain,  but  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  decide  what  the  something  should  be.  Ah  i 
if  it  had  only  been  a  matter  she  could  have 
talked  over  with  mamma,  who  knew  everything, 
and  could  always  advise  her.  But  it  was  Lis- 
heth's  secret — Lisbeth' s  and  Hector's  ;  and  so  she 
must  be  loyal  to  her  trust. 

She  was  quite  sad,  in  the  midst  of  her  labyrinth, 
all  the  afternoon  ;  so  sad,  that  when  Anstruthers 
came  in  from  the  village,  to  partake  cf  Miss  Cla- 
rissa's tea,  he  marked  the  change  in  her  at  once. 
But  he  was  in  a  gloomy  mood  himself ;  so  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  small  party  around 
the  table  was  not  nearly  so  gay  a  one  as  usual. 
Lisbeth  had  a  headache.  Her  eyes  were  heavy, 
and  she  said  but  little,  and  disappeared  as  soon 
as  the  meal  was  at  an  end. 

Georgy  would  have  followed  her  at  once,  but 
in  the  hall  Hector  stopped  her. 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  Georgy,"  he  said;  "  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  Very  well,'*  said  Georgy ;  "  as  soon  as  I  have 
asked  Lisbeth  to  come,  too." 

"  But,"  he  returned,  *•  I  do  not  want  Lisbeth. 
What  I  have  to  say  I  must  say  to  you,  not  Lis- 
beth." 

Georgy  had  been  standing  with  one  foot  on  the 
lowest  stair,  and  her  hand  on  the  balustrades, 
but  a  certain  tone  in  her  voice  made  her  turn 
round,  and  look  up  questioningly.  He  was  pale 
and  haggard.  She  saw,  in  an  instant,  that  he 
was  not  quite  himself.  A  little  pain  shot  through 
her  tender  heart.     How  unhappy  he  looked  I 

"You  are -very  pale.  Hector,"  she  said,  pity- 
ingly. 

He  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  constrained 
effort. 

**1  suppose  T  am  nervous,"  he  answered. 
"Be  good  to  me,  Georgy,  my  dear."  And  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  her.  "Come,"  he  said, 
"  Lisbeth  does  not  care  for  our  society  much. 
She  always  avoids  us  when  she  can." 

Georgy's  face  fell.     Had  he  seen  it,  too  ? 

Then  surely  it  must  be  tme  that  Lisbeth  did 
avoid  them. 

She  was  so  full  of  her  trouble  about  Lisbeth, 
that  it  actually  scarcely  occurred  to  her  miod, 
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that  he  had  made  a  yery  simple  request,  in  an 
unusual  way.  She  did  not  even  ask  herself 
what  he  could  be  going  to  bslj,  that  he  would 
not  say  before  Lisbeth. 

But  she  became  more  oonscions  of  the  strange- 
ness of  his  mood  every  moment.  He  hardly 
spoke  half-a-dozen  more  words,  until  they 
reached  their  usual  seat,  under  the  laburnum. 
There,  when  she  sat  down,  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  grass,  at  her  side,  in  his  favorite  unceremo- 
nious fashion ;  but,  for  a  minute  or  so,  he  did 
not  even  look  at  her.  She  had  never  thought 
him  boyish  before,  but  just  then  the  thought  en- 
tered her  mind,  that  he  was  very  boyish  indeed, 
and  she  began  to  pity  and  wonder  at  him  more 
and  more. 

Suddenly  he  turned  toward  her  and  spoke. 

**  Georgy,  my  dear,"  he  said,  his  voice  quite 
trembling,  **  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  that  great 
gift,  of  which  I  am  so  unworthy." 

What  need  that  he  should  say  another  word  ? 
She  knew  quite  well,  then,  what  he  meant,  and 
why  it  was  that  he  had  not  wanted  lasbeth. 
And,  ready  as  she  usually  was  with  her  blushes, 
she  did  not  blush  at  all.  She  even  lost  all  her 
bright  color  at  once,  and  confronted  him  with 
a  face  quite  pale  and  altered. 

*<  You  may  go  on,  Hector,"  she  said  ;  "I  will 
listen." 

So  he  broke  out  hurriedly  and  desperately, 
and  poured  forth  his  appeal. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  dare  ask  so  much,"  he 
said.  '*!  don't  know  how  I  dare  speak  at' all. 
You  do  not  understand  what  my  life  has  been. 
God  forbid  that  you  should  I  But  what  is  left  of 
it  is  not  worthy  of  you,  Georgy — the  sweetest, 
purest  woman  that  God  ever  made.  And  yet  I 
think  it  is  because  I  honor  you  so  much,  that  I 
dare  to  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  want  to 
be  a  better  man,  my  dear,  and — and — will  you 
help  me  ?  You  see  what  I  am  asking  you  for, 
Georgy?"  And  he  bent  his  pale  face  over  her 
hand,  kissing  it  as  some  sad  penitent  might  kiss 
a  saint's. 

A  strange  love-making,  indeed  I  The  girl 
gave  a  little  sob.  Yes,  actually  a  little  sob.  But 
she  let  him  hold  her  hand,  just  as  she  had  let 
him  hold  it,  that  day  before.  She  had  put  her 
budding  love  aside,  and  outlived  it  bravely  ;  but 
th^re  was  a  pang  in  this,  nevertheless,  and  she 
could  not  help  but  feel  IL  It  would  be  over  in 
a  moment,  but  it  stung  sharply,  for  the  instant. 

"  Yes,  Hector,  I  see,"  she  answered,  almost 
directly.  **  You  are  asking  me  if  I  will  marry 
you. ' 

"  Yes,  my  dear."  And  he  kissed  her  hand 
again. 


Then  there  was  silence,  for  a  little  while ;  and 
he  waited,  wondering  and  feeling,  God  knows 
what  strange  hope,  or  fear,  at  heart.  At  length, 
however,  another  fair,  small  hand  was  laid  softly 
on  his,  causing  him  to  glance  up,  question 
ingly. 

**  Is  that  the  answer?'*  he  ventured,  with  a 
new  throb  of  the  heart. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  smiling  a  sweet,  half- 
sad  smile. 

"It  is  not  that  answer,"  she  said,  "but  it  is 
an  answer  in  its  way.  It  means  that  I  am  going 
to  speak  to  you,  from  my  heart." 

**  I  think  you  always  do  that,"  he  said,  un- 
steadily. 

"  Yes,  always ;  but  now,  more  than  ever,  I 
must  be  very  true  to  you ;  indeed,  to-day,  be- 
cause— ^because  you  have  made  a  mistake.  Hec- 
tor." 

"  A  mistake  1  Then  it  is  not  the  first." 

But  what  a  craven  he  felt  at  soul !  How  hard 
it  was  to  meet  her  clear,  bright  eyes ! 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,"  she  went  on. 
'*  Oh,  if  I  was  not  true  to  you,  and  to  myself,  as 
well,  your  whole  life  might  be  a  mistake  from 
this  hour,  and  everything  might  go  wrong.  You 
fancy  that,  because  you  can  admire  and  trust 
me,  that  you  could  learn  to  love  me,  too,  in  thnt 
best  way,  as  you  do  not  now,  when  I  was  your 
wife.  But  you  could  not,  however  hard  you 
might  try,  and  however  hard  I  might  try,  too ; 
you  could  not.  You  could  only  teach  yourself  a 
poor  imitation  of  that  best  way,  and  you  would 
be  unsatisfied  at  heart,  Hector ;  and  so  should  I. 
Husbands  and  wives  ought  to  have  that  best  kind 
of  love,  and  nothing  else,  because  nothing  else 
will  fill  its  place — tlie  place  in  their  hearts  that 
God  made  to  be  filled  by  it.  Because  you  are 
honest  and  trtie  to  me,"  with  a  warm  grasp 
of  the  small  hand,  though  warm  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  "you  do  not  say  that  you  have  that 
kind  of  love  to  offer  me,  and  I  know  you  have 
not.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  you  could  not  give 
it  to  me,  even  if — don't  be  angry.  Hector, 
because  I  could  not  help  seeing  it — you  had  not 
given  it,  almost  in  spite  of  yourself,  to  some  one 
else " 

"  To  some  one  else?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  sorrowfully,  "  to  Lisbeth." 

He  drew  his  hands  away,  and  covered  his  face 
with  them,  with  something  like  a  groan  of 
despair. 

"  I  am  answered,"  he  said.  "  DonH  say  any- 
thing more,  Georgy.     That  is  enough." 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  cried  the  girl. 
"  You  could  not  help  it.  How  could  you  ?  The 
old  love  never  died  out,  really.    And  now,  when 
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you  see  her  so  much  better,  and  more  beautiful, 
how  could  it  be  othervrise  than  that  it  should 
spring  into  new  life,  and  be  stronger  than  eTCr? 
It  is  Lisbcth  you  lore,  Hector,  and  she  is  worthy 
of  your  love — of  anybody's  lore,  if  you  would 
only  understand  her  rightly.  Is  it  pride 
that  holds  you  back  from  showing  your 
heart  to  her,  or  is  it  because,  even  though  you 
love  her,  you  have  not  forgiven  her  for  your  old 
misery?     Tell  me." 

**  Do  I  love  her,"  he  asked,  **  or  hate  her?" 

"  You  love  her,"  answered  Georgy. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  gloomily,  *'I  have  asked 
you  to  marry  me,  ^nd  you  have  answered  me,  as 
gently  as  an  angel  might  have  done,  and  with  as 
tender  a  pity  for  me." 

"  It  was  only  that  you  made  a  mistake,"  said 
the  girl. 

"A  mistake!"  he  echoed.  "Aye,  it  was  a 
mistake !  And,  aa  I  said,  it  is  not  the  first  I 
have  made.  My  life  has  been  fUU  of  blun- 
ders." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Georgy,  "  how  I  wish  I  was  wise 
enough  to  know  how  to  set  them  right.  If  you 
would  only  trust  me,  and  let  me  try." 

He  gave  her  a  mournful  smile. 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  way,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  did  not  agree  with  me." 

"  I  knew  better,"  shaking  her  head,  and  color- 
ing. "  And  perhaps  I  was  too  proud  and  jeal- 
ous. I  am  not  so  good  as  you  think  me.  I  am 
very  fond  of  you,  but  not  fond  enough  to  take 
your  half-loaf.     Let  us  forget  it  altogether." 

Surely  so  serious  a  question  was  never  so  dis- 
missed in  so  short  a  time.  For  these  few  busy 
moments,  the  matter  was  as  completely  disposed 
of,  as  if  they  had  spent  hours  in  arguing  it.  He 
scarcely  knew  how  it  was  that  he  felt  so  sure 
that  he  need  say  no  more ;  that  the  brave,  simple, 
pretty  Georgy  had  set  his  poor,  weak  plans  aside 
so  easily,  and  yet  so  tenderly.  Much  as  he  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  her,  there  was  a  depth  in 
her  girlish  nature,  which  he  had  never  sounded. 
It  was  all  over  for  him  with  Georgy  Esmond, 
though  he  need  not  fear  that  her  friendship 
would  ever  waver. 

"  If  I  was  only  wise  enough  to  help  you,"  she 
repeated;  "if  you  would  only  trust  me,  and  let 
me  try." 

"If  anyone  could  help  me,  you  could,"  he 
said,  "  but  there  is  no  help  for  me." 

He  had  never  once  admitted  to  himself  that 
this  miserable  passion  could  ever  make  him 
happy.  It  had  never  occurred  to  his  mind  that 
its  termination  would  be  anything  but  a  wretched 
and  humiliating  one.  As  Georgy  hai  suggested, 
he  loved,   but  had  not   forgiven,  and   he   told  J 


himself  that  his  love  was  degraded  infatuation. 
What  was  there  to  tie  to  in  such  a  feeling  ?  Did 
he  trust  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  in  secret  a 
slave?  No,  he  trusted  her  no  more  to-day  than 
he  had  done  before.  But  she  had  a  queer  hold 
upon  his  heart-strings  nevertheless.  The  old 
witchery  was  exercising  its  flail  power  upon  him. 
It  had  been  so  strong,  at  last,  that  he  had  been 
maddened  into  making  this  coward's  effort  to 
free  himself.  If  Georgy  would  stretch  out  her 
hand,  she  might  save  him  a  fatal  weakness,  and 
so,  even  while  he  despised  himself  for  his  selfish 
foHy,  he  had  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon 
Georgy' s  mercy.  And  here  was  the  end  of  it ! 
Georgy  was  wiser  than  himself,  clearer  of  sight, 
truer  of  soul,  stronger,  with  a  brave  simplicity  ; 
and  she  had  proved  to  him  what  a  shameful  folly 
it  was.  •  Georgy  would  have  none  of  him ;  and 
yet  how  sweet  she  was,  God  bless  her ! 

"  I  shall  leave  Pen'yllan,  in  the  morning,"  he 
said.  "  There  is  nothing  to  keep  me  here  now, 
since  you  do  not  want  me.  Say  that  you  forgive 
me,  Georgy,  and  we  will  bid  each  other  good-by, 
for  the  present." 

"  You  must  not  think  that  I  have  anything  to 
forgive,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  I  do  not  say  that 
you  will  be  wrong  in  going.  I  believe  it  will  be 
best.  You  do  not  quite  understand  yourself  yet. 
Go  away,  and  give  yourself  time  to  find  out, 
whether  you  can  conquer  your  heart,  or  not.  The 
time  will  come  when  you  will  know." 

"  And  then  ?"  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  Something  will  happen,  I  think,"  her  simple 
faith  in  the  kindness  of  Fortune  asserting  itself. 
"  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  always  be  as 
unhappy  as  you  are  now.  One  of  you  will  be 
sure  to  do,  or  say  something,  that  will  help  the 
other." 

A  sudden  color  leaped  to  his  face.  Her  words 
held  a  suggestion,  of  which  he  had  never  once 
thought,  and  which  set  his  pulses  beating  hard 
and  fast. 

"  What?"  he  exclaimed,  his  new  feeling  giving 
him  no  time  to  check  himself.  "  You  do  not 
think  the  time  will  ever  come,  when  she — when 
she  might  feel,  too " 

"  I  think,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  grave,  almost 
reverent  voice,  "  I  think  the  time  has  come  now." 

When  they  returned  t^  the  house,  Lisbeth, 
seeing  them  from  the  parlor  window,  made  a 
mental  comment. 

"  Judging  from  his  face,"  she  observed,  "  I 
should  say  that  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
and  had  been  accepted.  Judging  from  hers,  I 
should  say  her  answer  had  been  *No.'  You 
are  not  easy  to  read  for  once,  Georgy.  What 
does  it  mean  ?" 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Georgt  oame  into  the  house,  with  a  more  com- 
posed look  thaa  her  face  had  worn  for  several 
days.  She  laid  her  garden  hat  upon  the  hall 
table,  and  walked  straight  into  the  parlor  to  her 
dear  Lisbeth.  She  had  a  very  shrewd  idea  that 
her  dear  Lisbeth  knew  nothing  of  their  guest's 
intended  departure^  and  she  wanted  to  be  the 
first  to  break  the  news  to  her.  It  would  not 
matter  if  any  little  secrets  were  betrayed  to  her- 
self. So  she  went  to  the  window,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  Lisbeth' s  shoulder. 

*'  Did  Hector  tell  you  that  he  was  going?"  she 
asked,  as  if  his  having  done  so  would  have 
been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

**  That  he  was  going?"  repeated  Lisbeth. 

Georgy  gazed  considerately  out  into  the  garden. 

*'Yes.  Back  to  London,  you  know — tomor- 
row. I  suppose  he  thinks  he  has  been  idle  long 
enough." 

Lisbeth  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Rather  sudden,  isn't  it?". she  commented. 
"I  think  you  have  been  the  first  to  hear  the 
news." 

"  Gentlemen  always  do  things  suddenly,"  re- 
marked Georgy,  astutely. 

She  had  no  need  to  have  been  so  discreet. 
Lisbeth  had  been  very  cool  under  the  informa- 
tion. An  indifferent  observer  might  have  easily 
concluded  that  she  cared  very  little  about  it; 
that  her  interest  in  Hector  Anstruther's  going 
and  coming  was  an  extremely  well-controlled 
feeling.  When  he  came  into  the  room  himself, 
a  few  minutes  later,  she  was  quite  composed 
enough  to  touch  upon  the  sul^ect,  with  polite 
regrets. 

"Aunt  Clarissa  will  positively  cpmf)."  she 
ended,  with  one  of  her  incomprehensible  smiles. 
**  She  has  been  almost  radiant  during  your 
visit."  And  there  her  share  in  the  matter  seemed 
to  terminate.  She  said  nothing  when  the  three  old 
ladies,  hearing  the  news,  poured  forth  affectionate 
plaints,  from  the  first  course  at  dinner  until  the 
last.  She  listened  composedly,  without'  remark, 
though  once  or  twice  she  looked  at  Georgy  with 
rather  an  interested  air.  It  was  her  turn  to  feel 
curious  now,  and  she  was  curious  enough. 
Georgy  blushed,  when  she  was  looked  at  scru- 
tinizingly,  but  her  manner  was  decidedly  not 
that  of  a  girl  who  had  just  accepted  a  lover. 

"And,"  said  Lisbeth,  examining  her  coolly, 
"she  would  not  refuse  him.  She  must.be  fond 
of  him ;  and  if  she  is  fond  of  him,  she  is  too 
sweet-natured  and  straightforward  to  coquet  with 
him.     And  yet — well,  it  is  decidedly  puzzling." 

She  found  the  evening  rather  a  bore,  upon  the 
whole.     How  was  it  that  it  dragged  so,  in  spite 


of  her  efforts?  She  thought  it  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  When,  with  long-suffering 
good  nature.  Hector  drew  out  the  chess-table, 
and  challenged  the  delighted  Miss  Clarissa  to  a 
game,  her  patience  fairly  gave  way.  She  turned 
to  the  piano  for  refuge,  and  sang  song  after  song, 
until  she  could  sing  no  more.  Then,  when 
Georgy  took  her  place,  she  made  a  furtive  exit, 
and  slipped  out  through  the  hall  and  a  side-door, 
into  the  garden.  What  made  her  turn  her  steps 
toward  Miss  Clarissa's  rose-thicket?  She  did 
not  know.  But  she  went  there.  There  she  had 
bidden  her  boy-lover  gopd-by,  and  broken  his 
heart;  there  she  had  sung  her  little  song  to 
Georgy  and  Hector.  On  both  occasions  it  had 
been  warm,  and  balmy,  and  moonlight ;  and  now 
it  was  warm,  and  balmy,  and  moonlight  again. 
She  stood  and  looked  through  the  trees,  catching 
silvery  glimpses  of  the  sea.  In  a  minute  or  so 
she  moved  her  hand,  in  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  I  am  sick  of  it  all,"  she  cried,  breaking  the 
silence.  "  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  world,  and  of 
myself  more  than  the  rest  How  I  wish  I  was 
like  Aunt  Clarissa." 

She  began  to  wander  about  restlessly,  pulling 
at  the  roses  with  no  particular  object,  but  be- 
cause she  could  not  keep  still.  Buds  and  blos- 
soms, red,  and  cream,  and  white,  were  torn  from 
their  stems  ruthlessly,  until  her  hands  were  full, 
and  then  she  stopped  again,  half  wondering  at 
herself. 

"  What  am  I  thinking  of?"  she  said.  "  What 
do  I  want  them  for  ?  Poor  things !"  remembering 
her  parable  bitterly.  "  They  might  have  been  very 
sweet  to-morrow," 

She  held  the  cool,  treah.  things  close  up  to  her 
face,  breathing  in  their  fragrance  eagerly;  and 
when  she  took  them  away,  their  blossoms  were 
bright  here  and  there — perhaps  with  dew ;  cer- 
tainly with  dew,  if  it  was  dew  that  wet  her  fe- 
vered cheeks,  and  softened  her  eyes  so  strangely. 

Scarcely  three  minutes  later  she  turned  with 
a  start,  and  then  stood  listening.  Some  one  had 
left  the  house,  and  was  coming  across  the  lawn 
toward  her.  She  waited  a  few  seconds,  to  make 
sure  that  she  was  not  mistaken,  and  then  she 
bent  down  over  a  bush,  and  began  leisurely  to 
gather  more  roses,  though  she  was  overloaded 
already. 

"Where  is  Georgy?"  she  asked,  calmly,  of 
the  intruder,  when  he  reached  her  side. 

"  Georgy,"  returned  a  rather  constrained  voice, 
"  is  talking  to  Miss  Hetty.  Miss  Clarissa  sent 
me  here  to  remind  you  that  the  dew  is  falling, 
and  that  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
night  air.'* 

"Miss  Clarissa  is  very  good,"  Lisbeth  answered ; 
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<*  And  so  are  you.  But  dear  Miss  Clarissa  has 
been  threatening  me  with  an  untimely  grave,  as 
the  result  of  night  air,  ever  since  I  was  six 
months  old ;  so,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  grateful  as 
I  ought  to  be.  I  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
upon  the  whole,  and  don't  find  that  it  disagrees 
with  me  ;  perhaps  because  my  deeds  are  evil." 

*•  Perhaps,"  dryly. 

For  fully  two  minutes,  she  gathered  her  flow- 
ers in  silence,  while  Anstnithers  waited,  and 
looked  at  her ;  but  at  last  she  stood  upright,  and 
their  eyes  met. 

'<  It  is  a  beautiful  night,'*  she  remarked,  sen- 
tentiously. 

"  Yes." 

"  We  have  had  a  great  number  of  lovely  nighta, 
lately." 

"  Yes." 

She  busied  herself  with  her  roses  for  a  littlo 
while,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  and 
then  she  gave  it  up. 

"  Well,  she  said,   **  suppose  we  go  into  the 
house.     I  can  do  nothing  with  them  here.    The 
fact  is,  I  don't  know  why  I  gathered  them,  un- 
less it  was  from  an  impulse  of  destructiveness.  | 
Let  us  go." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  he  said ;  nay,  almost  com- 
manded her. 

She  paused,  not  seeming  in  the  least  disturbed, 
however.  She  would  haye  cut  off  her  right  hand, 
almost,  before  she  would  have  exhibited  an  emo- 
tion. 

**  I  had  a  reason  of  my  own  for  coming  here," 
he  went  on,  **  apart  from  Miss  Clarissa's  com- 
mands.    I  want  to  bid  you  good-by." 

*'  You  must  be  going,"  she  commented,  "very 
early  in  the  morning."  And  yet  her  heart  was 
beating  like  a  trip-hammer." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  was  bis ifeply,  "though  I  am 
going  early.  I  had  a  whim — you  remember  my 
whim  about  the  song — a  fancy  that  I  should  like 
to  say  ray  good-by  here.  Where  I  said  a  good-by 
once  before." 

"  It  is  easily  said,"  answered  Lisbeth,  and  held 
out  one  of  her  hands.     **  Good-by." 

He  took  it,  with  a  pretence  at  a  coolness  as 
masterly  as  her  own,  but  he  could  not  keep  it 
up.  He  gave  way  to  some  swift,  passionate,  in- 
explicable prompting,  and  in  an  instAnt  had 
covered  it  with  Unes,  had  even  fiercely  kissed 
her  slender  wrist. 

She  snatched  it  fW>m  his  grasp,  breathless  with 
anger,  forgetting  her  resolTO  to  oontrol  hertelf. 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  she  cried.  «•  You  are 
mad.    How  dare  you  T" 

He  drew  back  a  step,  oonfh)nting  her  defi- 
antly, with  a  sneer  as  bitter  as  the  grave. 


"  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean,"  he  answered, 
"  unless,  as  you  say,  I  am  mad.  I  think  I  am 
mad  ;  so,  being  a  madman;  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
pardon  me.  It  was  a  farewell.  It  is  over  now, 
however.  Will  you  let  me  take  your  roses,  and 
carry  them  to  the  house  ?" 

She  vouchsafed  him  no  answer,  but  turned 
away,  and  left  him  to  follow,  if  he  chose.  Her 
helplessness  against  him  drove  her  fairly  wild. 
Nothing  she  could  say,  or  do,  would  ever  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  those  mad  kisses.  He  either 
loved  or  despised  her  utterly ;  and  remembering 
his  manner  toward  Georgy,  she  could  only  con- 
elude  that  he  despised  her,  and  had  offered  her 
a  deadly  insult.  The  blood  shot  into  her  cheeks, 
like  a  rush  of  fire,  and  her  eyes  blazed  omi- 
nously. 

'*  My  dear  Lisbeth,"  bleated  good,  little  Miss 
Clarissa,  the  moment  she  8<iw  her,  **  you  have 
cau^t  fi*esh  cold,  I  am  convinced.  You  are  in 
a  high  fever." 

Fever,  indeed  I  Qhe  had  never  been  in  such 
a  fever  in  her  life ;  but  it  was  a  fever  of  anger 
and  humiliation. 

"  I  think  it  probable,"  she  said,  a  trifle  seri- 
ously, "  that  I  am  going  to  have  measles,  o» 
scarlatina,  Aunt  Clarissa.  Which  would  you 
prefer?" 

Georgy  came  up  stairs,  long  after  she  had  shut 
herself  in  her  room,  to  find  her  sitting  by  the 
open  window,  looking  worn  out  and  wretched. 

"  Lisbeth,"  she  ventured,  "  is  it  possible  that 
you  are  going  to  be  ill  T" 

Probably  Georgy  Esmond  had  never  been  so 
spoken  to  in  her  life,  as  she  was  when  her  dear 
Lisbeth  turned  upon  her  at  this  simple  remark. 

"  Georgy,  my  dear,"  she  said,  •*  if  you  ask  mo 
such  a  question  again,  I  believe  I  shall  turn  you 
out  of  the  room,  and  lock  the  door." 

Georgy  regarded  her  for  a  moment  in  mute 
amazement ;  but  after  that  she  managed  to  re- 
cover herself. 

"  I — I  beg  pardon,  Lisbeth,"  she  faltered,  and 
then  discreetly  turned  her  attention  to  the  per- 
formance of  her  nightly  toilet,  peparatory  to 
going  to  bed. 

But  in^  the  morning,  it  was  Lisbeth  to  whose 
share  the  meekness  fell.  Her  mood  had  changed 
altogether,  and  she  was  so  astoundingly  humble, 
that  Georgy  vras  alarmed. 

"  You  have  more  patience  with  me  than  I  have 
with  myself,  Georgy,"  she  said,  "  or  I  should 
know  it  wae  not  worth  my  while  to  say  a  word 
to  you.  Do  have  pity  on  me.  I — well,  I  was 
out  of  sorts,  or  something.  And  I  have  such  a 
horrible  temper.*' 

Really,  her  demon  might  have  departed  fh)m 
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her  tkat  night.  She  showed  no  more  temper  ; 
she  became  almost  as  amiable  as  a  more  common- 
place young  woman,  8he  made  so  few  caustic 
speeches,  thafc  the  Misses  Tregarthyn  began  to 
fear  that  her  delicate  health  had  affected  her 
usual  flow  of  spirits ;  and  accordingly  mourned 
over  her  in  secret,  not  feeling  it  discreet  to  do  so 
openly. 

''She  used  to  be  so  spirited,"  sighed  Miss 
Hetty,  over  her  sewing,  to  Georgy.  *•  Don't  you 
observe  an  alteration  in  her,  my  love  ?  Sister 
Clarissa,  and  sister  MelUcent,  and  myself,  really 
do  not  know  what  to  think.  It  would  be 
such  a  comfort  to  us,  if  she  could  only  be  per- 
suaded to  see  Dr.  PudUifoot.  He  is  such  a 
dear  man,  and  so  extremely  talented.*' 

"  Because  I  have  been  trying  to  behave  my- 
self decently,  they  think  I  am  ill,"  said  LIsbeth, 
smiling  a  little  mournfully.  **  Just  think  how  I 
must  have  treated  them,  Georgy.  They  are  so 
used  to  my  humors,  that,  if  I  am  not  making 
myself  actively  unpleasant,  they  fancy  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  not  the  strength  to  do  it.  If  I  were 
to  snub  Aunt  Hetty,  and  snap  at  Aunt  Clarissa, 
I  believe  they  would  shed  tears  of  joy." 

A  week  or  so  after  Anstruthers'  departure, 
Georgy  decided  that  her  visit  must  come  to  an 
end.  Mamma  was  not  so  very  well,  and  poor 
papa  had  a  touch  of  his  old  enemy,  the  gout ; 
and,  really,  she  had  been  away  from  home  a  long 
time.  Did  not  Lisbeth  think  that  they  had  bet- 
ter  return  to  London,  even  though  Pen'yllan  was 
still  as  delightful  as  ever  ? 

Then  they  had  a  surprise,  indeed. 

Lisbeth,  who  had  been  listening,  in  a  rather 
absent  -manner,  aroused  herself  to  astonish 
them. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  if  you  do  not 
mind  making  the  journey  alone,  Georgy,  I  should 
like  to  stay  in  Pen'yllan  this  winter." 

* « In  Pen'  y  llan  ?' '  cried  Georgy.  *  *  All  winter, 
Lisbeth?" 

"At  Pen'ylhin?  Here?  With  ns?"  cried 
Miss  Mellicent,  and  Miss  Hetty,  and  Miss  Cla- 
rissa, in  chorus. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lisbeth,  in  her  most  non- 
committal fashion.  "At  Pen'yllan,  Aunt  Hetty. 
Here,  Aunt  Mellicent.  With  you,  Aunt  Cla- 
rissa." 

The  Misses  Tregarthyn  became  quite  pale. 
They  glanced  at  each  other,  and  shook  their 
heads,  ominously.  This  portended  something 
dreadful,  indeed. 

"  My  love,"  faltered  Miss  Clarissa. 

"What?"  interposed  Lisbeth.  "Won't  you 
let  me  stay  ?  Are  you  tired  of  me  ?  I  ttAd  you 
that  you  would  be,  you  know,  before  I  came." 


"Oh,  my  dearl"  protested  Miss  Clarissa* 
"  How  can  you?  Tired  of  you?  Sister  Hetty, 
Sister  Mellicent  1     Tired  of  her  ?" 

"  We  only  thought,  my  love,  that  it  would  be 
80  dull  to  one  used  to — to  the  brilliant  vortex  of 
London  society,"  ended  Miss  Mellicent,  rather 
grandly. 

"  But  if  I  think  that  it  will  not,"  said  Lisbeth. 
"  I  am  tired  of  the  '  brilliant  vortex  of  London 
society.' " 

She  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  went  and  stood 
by  Georgy,  at  the  window,  looking  out. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  almost  as  if  speaking  to  her- 
self, "  I  think  I  should  like  to  stay." 

The  end  of  it  was,  that  she  did  stay.  She 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Despard,  that  very  day.  an- 
nouncing her  intention  of  remaining.  Georgy, 
in  packing  her  trunks,  actually  shed  a  few 
silent  tears  among  her  ruffs  and  ribbons.  To 
her  mind,  this  was  a  sad  termination  to  her 
happy  visit.  She  knew  that  it  must  mean 
something  serious,  that  there  must  be  some 
powerful  motive  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  reso- 
lution. If  Lisbeth  would  only  not  be  so  re- 
served. If  it  was  only  a  little  easier  to  under^ 
stand  her. 

"  We  shall  miss  you  very  much,  lisbeth," 
she  ventured,  mournfully. 

"Not  more  than  I  shall  miss  you,"  an- 
swered Lisbeth,  who  at  the  time  stood  near, 
watching  her  as  she  knelt  before  the  box  she 
was  packing. 

Georgy  paused  in  her  task,  to  look  up, 
doubtfully. 

"Then  why  will  you  do  it?"  she  said. 
"  You — ^you  must  have  a  reason. 

"Yes,"  said  Lisbeth,  "I  have  a  reason." 

The  girl's  eyes  still  appealed  to  her;  so  she 
went  on,  with  a  rather  melancholy  smile. 

"  I  have  two  reasons — perhaps  more.  Pen'yl- 
lan agrees  with  roe,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  town  yet.  *  I  am  going  to  take  a  rest. 
I  must  need  one,  or  Aunt  Clarissa  would  not 
find  so  much  fault  with  my  appearance.  I 
don't  want  to  'go  off  on  my  looks,'  before  my 
time,  and  you  know  they  are  always  telling 
me  I  am  pale  and  thin.  Am  I  pale  and  thin, 
Georgy?'' 

"Yes,"  confessed  Georgy,  "you  are,"  and 
she  gave  her  a  troubled  look. 

"Then,"  returned  Lisbeth,  '* there  is  all  the 
more  reason  that  I  should  rustioate.  Perhaps, 
by  the  spring,  I  shall  be  red  and  fat,  like 
Miss  Rosamond  Puddifoot,'*  with  a  little  laugh. 
"And  I  shall  have  taken  to  tracts,  tfnd  soup- 
kitchens,  and  given  up  the  worid,  and  wear 
a  yellow  bonnet,   and  call  London   a   'vortex 
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of  sinful  pleasure/  aa  she  does.  Why,  my  dear 
Georgy,  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  fact  was,  that  a  certain  inoongruity  in  her 
beloTcd  Lisbeth's  look  and  tone,  had  so  fright- 
ened Georgy,  and  touched  her  susceptible  heart, 
that  the  tears  had  rushed  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
was  filled  with  a  dolorous  pity. 

•'  You  are  not — ^you  are  not  happy,''  she 
cried  all  at  once.  *'  You  are  not,  or  yon  would 
not  speak  in  that  queer,  satirical  way.  I  wish 
you  would  be  a  little—^  little  more— kind,  Lis- 
beth." 

Lisbeth's  look  was  a  positiTely  guilty  one. 

**Kindl"  she  exclaimed.     'Kind,  Georgy?'* 

Having  gone  so  far,  Georgy  could  not  easily 
draw  back,  and  was  fitin  to  go  on,  though  she 
became  conscious  that  she  had  placed  herself 
in  a  Tery  trying  position. 

"It  is  not  kind  to  keep  ererything  to  your- 
self so  closely,"  she  said,  tremulously.  **  As 
if  we  did  not  care  for  you,  or  could  not  com- 
prehend  " 

She  stopped,  because  Lisbeth  frightened  her 
again.  She  became  so  pale,  tbat  it  waa  im- 
po8f«ib1e  to  say  anything  more.  Her  great,  dark 
eyes  dilated,  as  if  with  a  kind  of  horror,  at 
something. 

"  You — ^you  think  I  hare  a  secret,"  she  in- 
terrupted her,  with  a  hollow-sounding  laugh. 
"And  you  are  determined  to  make  a  heroine 
out  of  me,  instead  of  allowing  me  to  eigoy  my 
'nerres*  in  peace.-  You  don't  comprehend 
•nerres',  that  is  clear.  You  are  running  at  a 
red  rag,  Georgy,  my  dear.  It  is  astonishing 
how  prone  you  good,  tendei^hearted  people  are 
to  run  at  red  rags,  and  toss,  and  worry  them." 

It  waa  plain  that  she  would  never  betray 
herself.  She  would  hold  at  arm's-length  even 
the  creature  who  loved  her  best,  and  was  most 
worthy  of  her  confidence.  It  was  useless  to 
try  to  win  her  to  any  revelation  of  her  feel- 
ings. 

Georgy  fell  to  at  her  packing  again,  with  a 
very  melancholy  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that 
she  had  done  no  good  by  losing  control  over 
her  innocent  emotions,  and  might  have  done 
harm.  It  had  pained  her  inexpressibly  to  see 
that  quick  dread  of  self-betrayal,  which  had 
announced  itself  in  the  sadden  loss  of  color, 
and  the  odd  expression  in  her  friend* s  eyes. 

"She  does  not  love  me  aa  I  love  her,"  was 
her  pathetic,  mental  conclusion.  "If  she  did, 
she  would  not  be  so  afnUd  of  me.*' 

When  Lisbeth  bade  her  good^by,  at  the  little 
railway-station,  the  girl's  heart  quite  fuled  her. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  mamma  and  papa?" 
she  asked. 


"Tell  them  that  Pen'yllan  agrees  with  me 
so  well,  that  I  don't  like  to  leave  it  for  the 
present,"  was  Lisbeth's  answer.  "  And  tell 
Mrs.  Esmond  that  I  will  write  to  her  myself." 

"And — ^'  in  timid  desperation — "and  Hector, 
Lisbeth?" 

"Hector?"  rather  sharply.  "Why  Hector? 
What  has  he  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  But  stay  I" 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  I  suppose  it  would 
be  only  civil.  Tell  him — tell  him — that  Aunt 
Clarissa  sends  her  love,  and  hopes  he  will  take 
care  of  his  lungs." 

And  yet,  though  this  irreverent  speech  was 
her  last,  and  she  made  it  in  her  most  malicious 
manner,  the  delicate,  dark  face,  and  light,  small 
figure,  had  a  strangely  desolate  look  to  Georgy, 
as,  when  the  train  bore  her  away,  she  caught  hei- 
last  farewell  glimpse  of  them  on  the  platform  of 
the  small  station. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Lisbeth  stood  before  her  mirror,  that  night, 
slowly  brushing  up  her  hair,  and  feeling  the 
silence  of  the  small  chamber  acutely. 

"  It  would  never  have  done,**  she  said  to  her^ 
self.  '  "  It  would  never  have  done  at  all.  This 
is  the  better  way — ^better,  by  fiur.'* 

But  it  was  hard  enough  to  face,  and  it  was 
fantastic  enough  to  think  that  she  had  really  de- 
termined to  face  it.  In  a  minute  or  so  she  sat 
down,  with  her  brush  in  her  hand,  and  her  hair 
loose  npon  her  shoulders,  to  confront  the  facts 
once  more.  She  was  going  to  spend  her  winter 
at  Pen'yllan.  She  had  given  up  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  ghe  was  going  to  breakfast  at  eight, 
dine  at  two  when  there  was  no  company,  take 
five  o'clock  tea,  and  spend  the  evening  with  the 
Misses  Tregarthyn.  She  would  stroll  in  the 
garden,  walk  on  the  beach,  and  take  Miss  Cla- 
rissa's medicines  meekly.  At  this  point  a  new 
view  of  the  case  presented  itself  to  her,  and  she 
began  to  laugh.  Mustard*  baths,  and  Dr.  Puddi- 
foot's  prescriptions,  in  incongruous  connection 
with  her  own  personal  knowledge  of  things,  ap- 
peared all  at  once  so  ludicrous,  that  they  got  the 
better  of  her,  and  she  laughed  until  she  found 
herself  crying ;  and  then,  angry  as  she  was  p>t 
her  own  weakness,  the  tears  got  the  better  of 
her,  too,  for  a  short  time.  If  she  had  never  been 
emotional  before,  she  was  emotional  enough  in 
these  days.  She  could  not  pride  herself  upon 
her  immovability  now.  She  felt,  constantly, 
either  passionate  anger  against  herself,  or  pas- 
sionate contempt,  or  a  passionate  eagerness  to 
retrieve  her  lost  self-respect.  What  could  she 
do  ?  How  could  she  rescue  herself?  This  would 
not  do  1    This  would  not  do  I    She  must  make 
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some  new  struggle !  These  sort  of  things  she  was 
saying  feverishly  from  morning  until  night. 

Secretly  she  had  almost  learned  to  detest 
Pen*yllan.  Pen'yllan,  she  told  herself,  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  her  follies ;  but  it  was  safer  at 
present  than  London.  If  she  stayed  at  Pen'yllan 
long  enough,  surely  she  could  wear  herself  out, 
or  rather  wear  out  her  fancies.  A  less  resolute 
young  woman  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
trifled  weakly  with  her  danger ;  but  it  was  not 
80  with  Lisboth.  She  had  not  trifled  with  it  fh>m 
the  first ;  she  had  held  herself  stubbornly  aloof 
from  any  little  self-indulgence ;  and  now  she  was 
harder  upon  herself  than  ever.  She  would  have 
died  cheerfully,  rather  than  haye  betrayed  her- 
self, and  if  she  could  die,  surely  she  could  endure 
a  dull  wihter. 

Her  moral  condition  was  so  far  improTcd,  how- 
erer,  that  she  did  not  visit  her  small  miseries 
upon  her  aunts,  as  she  would  have  done  in  the 
olden  days.  Her  behaviour  was  really  creditable, 
under  the  circumstances.  She  played  chess  with 
Miss  Clarissa  in  the  evening,  or  read  aloud,  or 
sung  for  them,  and  began  to  take  a  whimsical 
pleasure  in  their  delight  at  her  condescension. 
They  were  so  easily  delighted,  that  she  felt  many 
a  sting  of  shame  at  her  former  delinquencies. 
She  had  an  almost  morbid  longing  '*  to  be  good," 
like  Georgy,  and  she  practised  this  being  **  good*' 
upon  the  three  spinsters,  with  a  persistence  at 
which  she  herself  both  laughed  and  cried  when 
she  was  alone.  Her  first  letter  to  Qeorgy  puz- 
zled the  girl  indescribably,  and  yet  touched  her 
somehow.  She,  who  believed  her  beloved  Lis« 
beth  to  be  perfect  among  women,  qpuld  not  quite 
understand  the  physiological  crisis  through 
which  she  was  passing,  and  yet  could  not  fail 
to  feel  that  something  unusual  was  happening. 

"  I  take  Aunt  Clarissa*8  medicine  with  a  mild 
regularity  which  alarms  her,'*  the  latter  an- 
nounced. <<  She  thinks  I  must  be  going  into  a 
consumption,  and  tearfully  consults  Dr.  Puddi- 
foot  in  private.  The  cook  is  ordered  to  prepare 
particularly  nourishing  soups  for  dinner,  and  if 
my  appetite  is  not  something  startling,  every- 
body turns  pale.  And  yet  aU  this  does  not  seem 
to  me  as  good  a  Joke  as  it  would  have  done  years 
ago.  I  see  another  side  to  it.  I  wonder  how  it 
is  that  they  can  be  so  .fond  of  me.  For  my  part, 
I  am  sure  I  could  never  haye  been  fond  of  Lis- 
beth  Crespigny." 

The  roses  fell,  one  by  one,  in  Miss  Clarissa's 
flower-beds,  and  so  at  last  did  the  palest  antumn 
bloom ;  the  leaves  dropped  ftom  the  trees,  and 
the  winds  ft»om  the  sea  began  to  blow  across  the 
sands,  in  chilly  gusts.  But  Lisbeth  stayed  bravely 
on.  Rainy  days  dragged  by  wearily  enough,  and 


cold  ones  made  their  appearance,  but  she  did  not 
give  up  even  when  Mrs.  Despard  wondered,  and 
Georgy  implored  in  weekly  epistles.  The  winter 
routine  of  the  Tregarthyn  household  was  not 
exciting,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  safeguard.  Better 
dullness  than  something  worse  1  Perhaps,  in 
time,  by  spring,  it  might  be  diflferent.  And  yet 
she  could  not  say  that  she  found  her  state  of 
mind  improving.  And  as  to  her  body — well. 
Miss  Clarissa  might  well  sigh  over  her  in  secret. 
If  she  had  been  pale  and  thin  before,  she  had 
not  gained  flesh  and  color.  She  persisted  in  her 
long  walks  in  desperation,  and  came  home  after 
them,  looking  haggard  and  hollow-eyed.  She 
wandered  about  the  garden,  in  self-defence,  and 
was  no  less  tired.  She  followed  Br.  Puddifoot's 
directions  to  the  letter,  and,  to  the  Misses  Tre- 
garthyns'  dismay,  was  not  improred.  In  fact,  as 
that  great  man,  Dr.  Puddifoot,  observed,  '*  Some- 
thing 'was  radically  wrong." 

It  was  an  unequal,  miserable  enough  struggle, 
but  it  had  its  termination ;  and,  like  all  such  ter- 
minations, it  was  an  abrupt,  unexpected,  almost 
fantastic  one.  Lisbeth  had  never  thought  of  such 
an  end  to  her  self-inflicted  penance.  No  such 
possibility  had  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  It 
was  not  her  way  to  romance,  and  she  had  con- 
fined herself  to  realities. 

Sitting  at  her  bed-room  window,  one  chill,  un- 
comfortable December  day,  she  arrived  at  a  fiftnci- 
ful  caprice.  It  was  as  raw  and  miserable  a  day 
as  one  would,  or  rather  would  not,  wbh  to  see. 
The  wind  blew  over  the  sea  in  gusts,  the  gulls 
flew  languidly  under  the  gray  sky,  a  few  dead 
leaves  swirled  about  in  eddies  in  the  road,  and 
yet  this  caprice  took  possession  of  Lisbeth,  as 
she  looked  out,  and  appreciated  the  perfection  of 
desolateness.  Since  Georgy  had  left  Pen'yllan, 
she  had  never  once  been  near  the  old  txysting- 
plaoe.  Her  walks  had  always  been  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  now  it  suddenly  occurred  t^ 
her,  that  she  would  like  to  go  and  see  how  things 
would  look  in  her  present  mood.  In  five  minutes 
from  the  time  the  fancy  seised  her.  Miss  Clarissa 
caught  a  glimpse  of  something  through  the  par- 
lor window,  which  made  her  utter  an  exclama- 
tion: 

*'  Lisbeth  I"  she  said.  <*  Out  again,  and  on 
such  a  day  1  Dear  me  1  I  do  tnist  the  is  well 
wrapped  up." 

Lisbeth  made  her  way,  against  the  damp,  chill 
wind,  with  a  touch  of  positively  savage  pleasure 
in  her  own  discomfort.  The  sands  were  wet,  and 
unpleasant  to  walk  on ;  and  she  was  not  sorry. 
What  did  it  maUer?  She  was  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  experience  a  sort  of  malicious  eigoy- 
ment  of  outward  n:iiserie8.     The  tryst  looked 
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melancholy  enough,  when  she  reached  it.  She 
made  her  way  to  the  nook,  behind  the  shelter- 
ing rocks,  and  stood  there,  looking  out  to  sea, 
stricken  with  a  sort  of  chill.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  the  place  wearing  its  summer 
aspect,  but  she  was  scarcely  prepared  to  face  such 
desolateness.  Everything  was  gray — gray  toss- 
ing sea,  gray  screaming  gulls,  gray  lowering  sky. 

'*  It  would  hare  been  bettor  to  have  stayed  at 
home/*  she  said. 

StiH  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  turn 
back  at  once,  and  lingered  a  little,  leaning  against 
a  rock,  shivering,  and  feeling  dreary ;  and  s^  it 
was,  that  the  man  who  was  approaching  first 
caught  sight  of  her  figure. 

Lisbeth  did  not  see  this  man.  She  did  not 
care  to  see  either  man  or  woman,  at  present. 
The  gulls  suited  her  better  than  human  beings, 
and  she  believed  herself  to  be  utterly  alone,  until 
footsteps  upon  the  sand,  quite  near,  made  her 
turn  with  an  impatient  start. 

The  man — he  was  not  a  yard  from  her  side — 
raised  his  hat  and  stood  still.  The  man  was 
Hector  Anstruthers. 

For  a  moment  neither  uttered  a  word.  Lis- 
beth thought  her  heart  must  have  stopped  beat- 
ing. She  had  turned  cold  as  marble.  When  she 
could  control  herself  sufficiently  to  think  at  all, 
she  thought  of  Georgy. 

"  What  is  the  matter?'*  she  exclaimed.  "  Is 
somebody  ill  ?    Georgy  ?" 

**  Georgy  is  quite  well,"  he  answered. 

Then  he  came  close^  and  hnld  out  his  hand, 
with  a  strange,  melancholy  smile. 

**  I  ask  pardon  for  alarming  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  ask  pardon  for  coming  without  an  excuse  ; 
but  I  have  no  excuse.  Won't  you  shake  hands 
with  me,  Lisbeth?" 

She  got  through  the  ceremony  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  then  drew  back,  folding  her  shawl 
about  her.  She  was  shivering  with  something, 
also,  besides  cold.  If  she  had  only  been  safe 
at  home.  If  nobody  was  in  danger,  what  on 
earth  had  he  come  for? 

"I  was  a  little  startled,"  she  said.  "Pen'yllan 
is  not  very  attractive  to  people,  as  a  rule,  in 
winter,  and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
that  Georgy  was  ill,  and  had  sent  you  to  me." 
Then,  after  a  little  pause,  and  a  sidelong  glance 
at  him,  *' You  look  aa  if  you  had  been  ill  your- 
self." 

He  certainly  did.  He  was  thin,  and  haggard, 
and  care-worn.  His  eyes  were  dangerously 
bright,  and  he  had  a  restless  air.  He  was  not 
so  sublime  a  dandy,  either,  as  he  had  been ; 
there  was  even  a  kind  of  negligence  about  him. 

**  Aunt  Clarissa  must  have  been  very  much 
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alarmed   when    she    saw   you,"    Litibeth     pro- 
ceeded, trying  to  get  up  a  creditable  smile. 

<<  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Clarissa,"  he  an- 
swered.    "  I  came  here  first." 

This  was  so  ominou-^,  that  Lisbeth  succumbed. 
She  knew,  when  he  said  this,  that  ho  did  not 
intend  to  keep  up  appearances.  But  she  made 
one  more  poor  efibrt. 

"Then,  perhaps,  we  had  better  go  home," 
she  remarked. 

'*  No,"  he  returned,  quickly.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

She  felt  herself  losing  strength.  But  what 
did  it  matter,  let  him  say  what  he  would  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  something  about  Georgy.  She 
had  a  dreary  feeling  that  she  was  ready  for 
anything. 

**  Go  on  !"  she  said. 

"Oh!"  he  cried,  in  bitter,  impatient  resigna- 
tion of  her  stoicism.  "Arm  yourself  against 
me;  I  know  you  will  do  that.  Sneer  at  my 
folly  ;  I  am  prepared  for  that,  too.  But  I  shall 
speak.  It  is  Fate.  I  am  a  fool,  but  I  must 
speak." 

"Was  it  to  say  this  that  you  came  here?" 
interposed  Lisbeth. 

"I  came  because  I  could  not  stay  away. 
You  are  my  Fate,  I  tell  you,"  almost  angrily. 
"  You  will  not  let  me  rest.  When  I  kissed 
your  hands,  that  last  night,  I  gave  myself  up 
to  my  madness.  I  had  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self that  I  had  no  love  for  you  ;  but  that  curred 
me,  and  showed  me  how  I  had  deceived  my- 
self. I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you,  from 
the  first;  and  you " 

His  words  died  upon  his  lips.  She  looked 
as  he  had  never  seen  her  look  before.  She 
leaned  against  the  r^ck,  as  if  she  needed  sup- 
port. Suddenly  her  eyes  and  lashes  were  wet, 
and  she  began  to  tremble  slightly.  He  checked 
himself,  full  of  swifl  remorse.  What  a  rough 
brute  he  was  I 

"Don't I"  he  said.  "I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  you." 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  piteously ;  her  lips  parted, 
as  if  she  was  going  to  speak ;  but  she  did  not 
speak.  She  was  even  weaker  than  she  had 
thought.  She  had  never  been  so  helpless  and 
shaken  before.  She  shrank  from  him,  and 
drooping  her  face  upon  the  rock,  burst  into 
hysterical  tears. 

He  did  not  pause  to  ask  himself  what  it  meant. 
He  did  not  understand  women's  nerves.  He 
only  comprehended  that  she  had  given  way, 
thot  everything  was  changed,  that  she  was  un- 
strung and  weeping.  In  a  moment  he  had  her 
in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  passionately, 
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**  Lisbeth  I  Lisbef  h  !"  And  then  the  little  straw 
hat,  with  its  blue  ribbon,  slipping  away  from  the 
small,  pale  face,  that  lay  upon  his  breast,  he 
bent  and  covered  this  small,  pale,  tear-wet  fkce 
with  reckless  kisses. 

For  the  moment  be  did  not  care  what  came 
next,  nor  what  doom  he  brought  upon  himself, 
he  was  so  mad  with  long  pent-up  loye  and 
misery.  He  found  the  little  hand  under  the 
shawl,  too,  and  fell  to  kissing  that,  also,  and 
would  not  let  it  go. 

"Don't  be  cruel  to  me,  Lisbeth,"  he  pleaded, 
when  she  tried  to  draw  it  away ;  and  shQ  was 
forced  to  let  it  remain.  "  Don't  be  cruel  to  me," 
he  said,  and  still  held  this  hand,  when  she  re- 
leased herself  at  last,  and  stood  iip,  miserable 
and  shame-faced,  yet  far  less  miserable  than  she 
had  been. 

"  It — it  is  you  who  are  cruel !"  she  faltered. 
"What  am  I  to  say  to  you ?  You  hare  left  mo 
nothing  to  say." 

She  hung  back,  half  afraid  of  his  vehemence. 
He  had  begun  with  bitter  ravings,  and  in  five 
minutes  had  ended  by  crushing  her  in  his  arms. 
It  was  her  punishment  that  she  should  be  so 
humbled  and  brought  down. 

"Say  nothing,"  he  cried.  "Let  me  say  all. 
I  love  you.     It  is  Pate." 

She  could  not  help  seeing  the  fantastic  side  of 
this,  and  she  smiled,  a  little,  daring  smile,  though 
she  hung  her  head. 

"  Are  you— proposing  to  me?"  she  ventured, 
hoping  to  retrieve  herself. 

He  could  not  stand  that,  but  she  would  not  let 
him  burst  out  again,  and  leave  her  no  chance  to 
assert  her  privilege  to  struggle  at  retaining  the 
upper  hand. 

"  You  told  me  that  you  came  in  spite  of  your- 
self, because  you  could  not  stay  away.  Was  it 
true?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes." 


She  could  not  help  feeling  a  glow  of  triumph, 
and  it  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said.  <'I  am  glad. 
It  saves  me  so  much." 

"  And  I  may  stay?"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  old, 
impetuous  fashion.     "  liisbeth 

Though  he  held  her  hand  fast,  she  managed  to 
stoop  down,  under  pretence  of  resouing  the  blue- 
ribboned  hat  from  the  sand. 

"  You  need  not  go,"  she  answered. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  three  Misses  Tregarthyn  looked  at  each 
other  in  blank  dismay,  when,  these  two  vn&lked 
into  the  parlor,  an  hoar  after.  But  Hector 
grasped  his  nettle  with  a  niatterK)f-fact  boldness, 
for  which  Lisbeth  intensely  admirea  him  in  secret. 

"I  went  out  on  the  beach  to  find  Miss  Ores- 
pigny,  and  I  found  her,"  he  announced.  "Here 
she  is.  Miss  Clarissa,  Miss  Mellicent,  Miss  Hetty  { 
She  has  promised  to  marry  me.  Oblige  as  with 
your  blessing." 

The  trio  fell  upon  their  beloved  Lisbeth,  and 
embraced,  as  they  had  done  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion ;  but  this  time  she  bore  U  better. 

Tliat  night  Lisbeth  sat  up  until  one  o'clock, 
writing  a  long  letter  to  Georgy  Esmond,  and  try- 
ing, in  a  strangely  softened  and  penitent  mood, 
to  be  open  and  straightforward  for  once. 

"I  am  going  to  marry  Hector  Anstruthers, 
and  try  to  be  better,"  she  wrote.  "You  know 
what  I  mean,  when  I  say  *  better.'  I  mean  that 
I  want  to  make  Lisbeth  Anstruthers  a  far  differ- 
ent creature  from  Lisbeth  Crespigny.  Do  you 
think  I  ever  can  be  a  'good*  woman,  Georgy — 
like  you  and  your  mother?  If  I  ever  am  one,  it 
will  be  yon  two  whom  I  must  thank."  And  as  she 
wrote  this,  she  shed  not  unhappy  tears  over  it. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  "  Love  will  make  me  aa 
tender  as  other  women."   ' 

And  this  Love  did. 

THE  END. 
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Trk  panlng  bill,  ibr  the  dying  year, 
KiDfi^  through  tho  silence  far  and  neor, 
With  solemn  dirge-notes,  eoft  and  low 
Tolling  a  rpqulcm,  wul  and  slow, 

For  swiftly  pmring  Time  I 
Dying!  dying i  dying! 
Bing  out  tho  bells  in  roonmful  rhyme  I 

Flying  I  flyln-!  flying! 
As  we  watch  from  the  winilow  the  cold  snow  lying, 

As  white  as  the  luoks  of  Old  Time. 


Hark  1  far  away  in  the  old  ehnrch-tower, 
The  clock  Is  striking  tho  midnight  hour  I 
Merrily  now  ring  out  the  bells. 
Filling  the  air  with  Joyons  swells. 

To  greet  the  new-bom  Time  f 
Ringing!  rfnglng!  ringing! 
Thxilling  the  world  with  their  mirthftil  oMme, 

Merrily  ringing, 
The  birth  of  a  New  Tear,  so  joyonsly  singing, 

As  we  watch  for  the  young,  brave  Timol 
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"You  shall  never  wear  it  while  you  live  in 
my  house — never  !  You  knew  you  were  going 
against  my  express  commands  when  you  made 
this.  While  I  was  standing  over  the  sick  bed  of 
your  grandmother  Dawson,  you  were  spending 
your  time  in  this  worldly  vanity.  You  know,  if* 
I  had  been  here,  you  would  never  have  dared  to 
spend  your  precious  time,  given  you  on  proba- 
tion, to  make  puffs  and  ruffles  to  ornament  your 
sinful  body,  and  draw  your  soul  down  still  deeper 
into  the  pit  of  perdition." 

The  young  girl  to  whom  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed, made  no  reply,  but  a  close  observer 
could  see  a  deep  tinge  of  scarlet  sweep  up  to  the 
lovely  face,  and  that  the  slender  hands  were 
clasped  80  tightly  over  the  offending  article  in 
her  lap,  that  the  almond-shaped  finger-nails  were 
pressed  into  the  very  palms.  But  her  very  si- 
lence seemed  to  displease  her  mother;  for  as  she 
cast  her  cold,  gray  eyes  on  her  a  moment,  she 
said, 

"Well,  can* t  you  answer  your  mother,  when 
she  is  talking  to  you?  Where  did  you  get  the 
materials  for  that  dress  ?  Who  helped  you  make 
it?" 

"  I  took  the  money  Uncle  Joe  sent  me  for  a 
New- Year's  present.  All  the  girls  have  got 
them.  Kate  Merriman  helped  me  cut  it.  She  is 
going  to  have  a  party  next  week,  and " 

•*  Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  had  the 
house  full  of  girls  while  I  was  gone,  though  you 
well  knew  my  wishes  on  the  subject." 

"  I  have  never  disobeyed  you  yet,"  answered 
the  girl,  proudly.  "  Charley,  and  Bridget,  and 
I,  have  been  here  alone  all  the  time.  I  took  my 
muslin  over  one  afternoon,  and  Kate  helped  me 
cut  it." 

"  Perhaps  she  thought  I  might  let  you  attend 
her  party.  But  you  shall  not  go.  Worldly,  un- 
godly places,  where  they  sing  and  dance!  I 
want  you  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  you 
shall  not  go ;  and  you  shall  never  wear  that 
dress.  I  am  responsible  for  your  soul's  welfare, 
and  I  shall  do  my  duty  by  you,  whether  it  is 
pleasing  to  you,  or  displeasing.'* 

The  young  girl  made  no  reply,  but  silently  rose 
and  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  a 
bluff,  good-natured  looking  old  gentleman,  her  mo- 
ther's brother,  who  had  witnessed  this  scene  with 
a  great  deal  of  pity  and  indignation,  but  who  pos- 


sessed too  much  principle  to  interfere  in  his  sis- 
ter's domestic  management,  and  so  weaken  her 
influence  by  taking  sides  with  her  daughter. 


•*  How  can  you  go  on  so,  Sister  Ann  ?"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Wilmer,  in  reply,  bent  upon  him  a  severe 
look,  but  made  no  answer  in  words. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  went  on. 

"  The  idee  of  there  bein'  any  wickedness  in 
this  I"  he  said,  taking  up  from  the  table  the  dainty 
white  waist,  with  its  muslin  and  lace  ruffles,  and 
balancing  it  on  the  end  of  his  thumb,  admiringly. 
"  Wicked  I  Why,  it  is  white  as  chalk,  clear 
through.  Who  said,  '  consider  the  lilies'  ?  If 
there  had  been  anything  wicked  in  them  lilies, 
crinkled  all  round  the  edges,  gathered  up  in  the 
middle  with  little  gold-colored  omiments  to  set 
'em  off,  it  stands  to  reason  the  Lord  wouldn't 
have  sot  us  to  considerin'  of  'em.  And  look  at 
the  hollyhocks  once,  and  roses.  No  end  to  the 
ruffles  and  puckers  on  'em;  fixed  off  enough 
sight  gayer  than  this."  And  he  deposited  the 
little  waist  reverently  upon  the  table  again. 

"  I  have  wanted  to  talk  with  you,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  ever  sense  I  have  been  here,  and 
seen  your  goin's  on  with  your  children.  I  tell 
you.  Sister  Ann,  you  are  on  the  wrong  track', 
and  you  will  see  it  some  day,  and  repent  it,  if  you 
don't  turn  in  time.  You  are  too  harsh  with  'em." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Wilmer's  thin  cheek  began 
to  flush,  and  her  cold,  gray  eyes  to  sparkle. 

"  I  <lo  not  ask  you,  Ephrum,"  she  said,  sharp- 
ly, "  nor  any  one  else,  to  tench  me  my  duty  to 
my  children.  I  learn  it  from  a  higher  source, 
f  know  what  is  right  better  than  you." 

•«*  You  are  as  self-righteous  a«  ever,"  answered 
her  brother.  "When  you  and  Will  had  yonr 
fight " 

"  I  never  fight  with  any  one,  Ephrum,  and 
you  knew  it." 

"  No !  but  you  set  up  your  will  like  a  rock, 
and  let  weaker,  or  ratheV  more  tender  and  loving 
natures,  break  themselves  to  pieces  on  it.  I 
know  all  about  Will.  A  better,  more  generous- 
hearted  fellow  never  lived." 

Mrs.  Wilmer's  thin  lips  quivered,  in  spite  of 
her  self-control ;  and  she  prided  herself  greatly 
on  her  self-control. 

"  Will  chose  his  own  way,  and  walked  in  it. 
I  am  entirely  guiltless  in  the  matter." 
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*'  Yes,  that  is  your  way.  I  never  knew  you,  5 
in  your  whole  life,  to  own  up  you  was  in  the  j 
wrong.  Everybody  around  has  got  to  knuckle  j 
to  you.  I  never  did,  thank  fortin'  1  I  was  the 
only  one  in  father's  family  that  wasn't  afmid  to 
cross  you.  And  I  am  the  best  friend  you  had 
amongst  'em,  and  you  know  it;  for  I  can't  see 
you  a  plungin'  right  into  ruination,  without 
warnin'  you.  You  know  I  warned  you  about 
Willie  before  your  quarrel.  I  told  you  he  was 
high-spirited,  and  he  wouldn't  stand  it,  to  be 
treated  as  you  was  a  treatin'  him.  You  tried  to 
get  him  completely  under  your  thumb,  jest  as 
you  do  everybody  else.  Wouldn't  let  him  have 
a  friend  here  to  see  him.  Made  home  a  perfect 
place  of  torment  to  him.  Wouldn't  even  let  him 
read  his  books  in  peace."  He  paused,  out  of  breath. 

"  Was  it  my  duty,"  quietly  replied  Mrs.  Wil- 
mer,  **  to  allow  him  to  fill  my  house  with  his 
worldly,  ungodly  companions,  and  wicked  books, 
and  novels?*' 

"To  begin  with,  it  wasn't  your  house.  It 
was  Will's,  your  husband's.  And  it  was  the 
uncle  that  brought  him  up  and  started  him  in 
life,  that  you  objected  to,  that  last  goin'  on ;  and 
it  was  jest  about  that  time,  that  you  burnt  up  a 
whole  set  of  Dickens's  stories.  I've  always  been 
glad  tliat  Will  run  away  from  you,  always." 

"  Hush !     The  children  will  hear  you." 

Uucle  Ephraim  lowered  his  voice  a  trifle  ;  but 
went  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever. 

"  I  stood  by  you,  in  that  trouble,  as  well  as  I 
knowed  how  to.  Not  that  you  needed  any  help, 
in  the  line  of  worldly  affairs ;  for  he  left  you 
and  the  children  a  handsome  property  ;  every 
cent  ho  had,  anyway.  There  wasn't  a  mean 
hair  in  Will's  head.  But  I  stood  by  you,  and 
tried  to  check  you  up,  though  I  knew  you  had 
brought  your  trouble  right  on  your  own  head. 
Nobody  has  ever  heard  a  lisp  from  me,  that  Will 
wasn't  drownded,  as  folks  s'pose.  And  I  never 
have  mentioned  a  word  of  what  he  told  me  that 
night.  He  was  going  away,  just  as  I  happened 
to  come  to  your  house  en  a  visit,  as  you  know. 
I  met  him  at  the  gate,  lookin'  like  a  ghost,  and 
you  in  the  house,  lookin'  like  another  one.  I 
stood  by  you,  and  helped  you  bear  your  trouble, 
the  best  I  could.  But  if  you  get  yourself  in  an- 
other scrape,  and  are  left  alone  in  your  old  age, 
you  won't  have  me  to  bear  you  company." 

•'  \'ou  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  troubling  you 
in  any  way  I"  haughtily  answered  his  listener. 

But  he  went  on,  without  minding  the  wither- 
ing tone  in  which  she  pronounced  these  last 
words. 

"There's  Charley.  I  hain't  hardly  seen  him 
sence  I  come  here.    And  folks  tell  me  that  you 


are  so  hard  on  him,  make  home  such  a  place  of 
torment  to  him,  that  he  won't  stay  here  any 
more  than  he  can  help ;  and  that  he  is  out  in 
the  street  nights,  with  bad  company,  a  gamblin' 
and  drinkin'." 

"  He  can't  blame  me  for  bis  wickedness,  if  he 
dies  a  gambler.  I  never  allowed  him  to  play  a 
game  of  any  kind  at  home.  I  burned  up  his 
chess-men,  and  his  dominoes,  and  his  checker- 
board, as  fast  as  he  would  bring  them  home,  and 
I  would  do  it  again." 

"  Yes,"  said  Uncle  Ephraim,  "  that  is  jest 
your  way.  And  there's  your  girl.  Why,  if  I 
should  treat  my  Nett  as  you  treat  her,  I  should 
expect  she  would  run  away  and  disgrace  me.  I 
shouldn't  expect  notbin'  else.  I've  watched  you 
pretty  close  these  two  days,  and  I  tell  you  plain, 
the  disposition  you  show  to  that  girl  is  je«t  what 
drove  Will  away.  It  is  a  devilish  disposition ;  it 
is  sardonix.  Yes,"  he  repeated,  with  greater 
earnestness,  "it  is  sardonix.  You  make  your 
home  a  perfect  prison-house.  And  if  you'll  take 
my  advice,  you'll  turn  round  and  let  a  little  sun- 
shine into  it.  If  you  don't,  you'll  be  sorry.  I 
hain't  seen  you  give  either  of  your  children  a 
look  that  wasn't  reproachful  and  complaining. 
I  hain't  heerd  you  give  them  a  bright,  cheerful, 
pleasant  word,  sence  I've  been  here.  You  won't 
allow  your  girl  to  dress  any  diffei*ent  from  an 
old  woman ;  won't  let  her  have  any  amusement 
whatever;  won't  let  her  have  any  young  com- 
pany. Why,  it  is  jest  as  nateral  for  young  hearts 
to  want  to  flock  together,  as  it  is,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  for  robins,  and  blue-jays,  and  bobolinks, 
to  sing  at  one  time." 

"  Yes,  you  would  advise  me  to  let  her  go  to 
perdition ;  lose  her  soul,  with  the  rest  of  the  lost 
souls  around  here." 

"  Sister  Ann,  it  hain't  for  you,  nor  me,  to  say 
whose  souls  are  lost,  and  whose  ain't." 

"  I  never  thought  I  should  hear  you  uphold 
ungodly  pleasures,  Ephraim." 

"  I  don't  uphold  'em,  and  you  know  I  don't. 
But  I  tell  my  little  girl,  that  if  I  am  an  elder 
in  the  church,  that's  no  reason  she  shouldn't 
have  innocent  mirth  and  gayety,  when  it  comes 
properly  in  her  way.  She  loves  her  old  father, 
bless  her ;  and  she  loves  the  feller  she  is  engaged 
to,  as  likely  a  young  minister  as  there  is  in  the 
State.  And  she's  none  the  worse  for  having  gone 
to  a  party  now  and  then.  She  hain't  never  been 
afraid  to  come  to  her  pa  with  any  of  her  little 
troubles  and  tribulations.  I  tell  you  agin,  you 
don't  do  the  right  thing  by  your  girl.  You  have 
been  so  overbearin*  and  tyranical  with  her,  that 
I  can  see  she  is  as  aftraid  of  you  as  she  is  of  the 
old  cat,  and  she  would  confide  in  the  furthercst 
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stranger  before  she  would  her  own  ma.  And 
your  boy,  how  can  you  expect  to  help  him  on  in 
the  right  course,  when  you  hare  got  him  so  that 
he  avoids  you  all  he  cin,  and  would  as  soon  con- 
fide in  aninjin  as  in  you?  I  tell  you,  it  is  a 
wrong  state  of  things,  and  I  am  afraid  you'll 
Bup  sorrow  out  of  it  if  you  don't  turn  your 
course." 

And  where  was  the  subject  of  Uncle  Ephraim's 
sermon  all  this  while  ?  She  had  rushed  away  to 
the  parlor,  the  farthest  room  in  the  house,  and 
there  she  stood  by  the  western  window,  looking 
out.  It  was  a  rery  clean  room,  a  rery  orderly 
room.  Yes,  terribly,  fearfully  orderly  !  but  oh, 
80  bare,  so  desolate!  In  striking  contrast  to  its 
bareness,  was  the  face  of  its  present  occupant. 
She  stood  by  the  open  window,  beneath  the  stiff, 
green  curtain,  looking  out,  out,  toward  the  sea, 
that  bounded  the  horizon.  It  was  a  lorely  face  ; 
ft  sweet,  loving,  tender  face ;  but  now  there  was 
a  mutinous  look  in  the  large,  troubled  eyes.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  as  she  looked  out  on  the  waste 
of  waters. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  sail  away,  out  of  this 
dreary,  doleful  life  I"  she  cried. 

She  turned  her  face  instinctiTcly  to  where,  over 
the  low  roofs  of  the  houses  about  it,  the  new  hotel 
for  summer  boarders  rose  up  in  staring  white- 
ness. There  were  some  of  the  boarders  out  now,  ' 
on  the  upper  balcony,  and  she  fancied  she  could 
distinguish,  even  at  that  distance,  one  tall,  dis- 
tinguished figure,  leaning  in  easy  grace  against 
the  railing.  There  was  a  way  for  her  to  leave 
this  bare,  wretched,  dreary  life.  It  is  not  to  the 
happy  hearts,  full  of  home-love  and  peace,  that 
the  tempter  appeals  most  strongly.  No,  it  is  to 
the  heart-hungry,  the  weary.  There  was  One 
who  fasted  forty  days  and  nights,  and  then  after- 
ward, when  He  hungered,  the  tempter  came  to 
Him. 

Poor  Cleo!  She  was  heart-hungry,  and  the 
tempter  that  was  assailing  her  soul,  promised 
that  the  stones  should  be  made  bread.  She  is 
too  tired,  too  wretched  to  think  of  it.  But  if  she 
could  only  think,  only  know  this  Divine  truth  ; 
if  she  would  only  resist  the  tempter,  there  were 
angels  ready  to  minister  to  her. 

But  she  doesn't  think  of  that.  She  looks  list- 
lessly out  into  the  clean,  bare  yard.  Mrs.  Wil- 
mer  will  not  allow  any  flowers  in  her  garden. 
She  thinks  it  a  sin  Ail  waste  of  time.  But  her 
next  neighbor,  Mrs.  Merryman,  thought  differ- 
ently ;  and  her  yard  was  crowded  fdll  of  summer 
beauties,  a  wilderness  of  sweet-scented  flowers ; 
and  birds  and  bees  congregated  therein ;  and  her  \ 
children,  happy  as  the  birds,  filled  it  with  their 
blitheful  laughter. 


There  was  a  great  honeysuckle  vine,  that  run 
up  on  a  latticed  frame,  close  by  the  low  paling 
that  separated  the  two  yards  ;  such  a  tangle  of 
richness  and  gorgeous  coloring,  to  be  sure.  It 
had  overrun  the  lattice-frame,  and  climbed  over 
into  Mrs.  Wilmer's  side  of  the  wall,  and  blos- 
somed as  brightly  there,  as  if  it  were  not  an  in- 
trusion and  an  offence. 

This  vine  was  of  no  use  at  all.  Apples  would 
never  hang  from  its  branches.  Its  roots  would 
never,  by  any  possibility,  produce  potatoes.  But 
how  perfectly  had  beauty-loving  nature  adorned 
it  1  And  Cleo  wondered  vaguely,  as  she  looked 
at  it,  whether  Nature  felt  guilty  at  all,  as  she 
fashioned  the  sweet,  useless  leaves  and  blossoms. 
And  the  gay  humming-birds,  joyous  little  idlers, 
who  *' toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin,"  that 
were  flitting  about  the  fragrant  hearts  of  the 
flowers.  Cleo  wondered  if  Nature  thought  she 
was  doing  a  vain  thing,  a  wicked  thing,  when  she 
gilded  tliose  tiny  and  perfectly  useless  wings  such 
an  exquisite  hue,  more  beautiful  and  changeful 
than  any  pains-taking  mortal  might  hope  to  paint. 
But  Cleo  had  not  much  time  for  her  musings.  The 
cold,  complaining  tones,  which  she  had  fled  away 
to  escape,  were  heard  now  in  the  hall,  and  the 
door  opened,  and  the  cold,  rebuking  eyes  were 
bent  upon  her. 

*'  Cleopatra,  you  have  dropped  a  flower  here, 
in  the  hall.  I  saw  you  wasting  your  time  out 
there  by  that  honeysuckle  vine,  this  morning, 
when  you  should  have  been  at  work  in  the 
house." 

"  I  will  come,  mother,  and  pick  it  up,"  said 
Cleo,  wearily. 

**  How  many  times  a  day  am  I  obliged  to  re- 
buke  your  idle,  disorderly  ways  ?  You  trouble 
and  annoy  me  more  than  I  can  tell." 

*•  I  know  I  do ;  I  am  a  trouble  to  you  all  the 
time."  Here  the  tears,  that  had  been  so  near 
the  surface  all  the  morning,  overflowed  the  large 
eyes.  "  I  wish  I  were  away  from  here.  I  wish 
father  had  lived.  I  don't  believe  I  should  have 
annoyed  him  so,"  she  cried,  passionately. 

•'  You  are  exceedingly  like  your  father,  ex- 
ceedingly." 

As  she  said  this,  Mrs.  Wilmer  left  the  room  ; 
and  in  a  minute  Cleo  could  hear  the  sharp,  me- 
tallic tones  in  the  kitchen,  agonizing  Bridget 
with  rebukings  for  some  fault,  either  real  or  fan- 
cied. 

But  as  she  stands  there,  by  the  window,  aloni^. 
she  hears  again  the  words  that  she  heard  last 
night,  down  by  the  lake. 

"  Cleo,  beauty,  listen  to  me.  Oh,  my  darling, 
how  lovely  you  are !" 

These  words  sounded  above  the  sharp  voice  out 
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in  the  kitchen.  She  knew  she  ought  not  to  listen 
to  that  voi(^,  to  dream  of  it.  But  oh,  home  was 
60  dreary— dreary  1  And  Philip  Evans  would 
make  her  a  home  so  bright,  so  luxuidous,  so  love- 
glorified  ;  full  of  all  the  beauty  and  happiness 
she  had  been  deprived  of,  that  she  had  dreamed  of. 
She  knew  it  was  all  wrong,  his  wooing  her  in 
this  clandestine  manner,  urging  her  to  elope 
with  him,  and,  above  all  things,  to  keep  the  matr 
ter  a  secret  from  every  one.  It  was  all  wrong, 
wrong.  And  then,  in  spite  of  hia  fascinations, 
his  charm  of  manner,  his  passionate  protests 
tions  of  love  for  her,  some  subtle  intuition  taught 
her  to  beware  of  hi  i.  But  then,  home  was  so 
dreary — dreary !  Poor  Cleo !  She  was  very  un- 
happy, very  young,  very  guileless.  Philip  Evans 
thought  her  an  easy  prey. 

This  Philip  Evans — that  was  not  his  true 
name;  he  had  left  his  real  name  with  a  wife 
and  three  children  in  California ;  but  this  was 
the  name  he  had  passed  by  for  a  year  or  so — 
,  was  a  professional  gambler.  lie  had  come  down 
to  Claythorpe,  following  a  rich  and  rather  ver- 
dant young  Southerner,  who,  he  thought,  was 
spending  his  summer  there.  He  felt  certain  of 
a  rich  prize.  But  when  he  arrived  there,  he 
found  the  prey  had  flown,  having  been  called 
suddenly  home  by  the  death  of  his  father.  There 
was  no  other  prize  there  rich  enough  to  tempt 
him  much,  and  having  had  unusually  good  luck 
in  Chicago,  he  was  not  compelled  to  exert  him- 
self at  once ;  but  he  certainly  intended  to  return 
to  some  of  the  laige  western  cities  soon.  Yet 
after  ho  had  looked  into  Cleo  Wilmer's  eyes,  he 
resolved  to  stay  awhile,  to  play  a  still  darker 
game. 

Meantime,  he  passed  at  the  hotel  for  a  very 
exemplary  young  man.  Indeed,  a  maiden  sister 
of  the  innkeeper,  who  prided  herself  upon  her 
power  of  reading  characters  in  the  features  un- 
erringly, thought  ho  was  a  city  clergyman,  re- 
cruiting  the  health  he  had  lost  in  ministerial 
duties.  A  few  of  the  wild  ones  of  Claythorpe 
did  not  think  so ;  among  them,  Ralph  Bryan, 
nephew  of  the  hotel-keeper.  lie  was  clerk  in 
the  great  shipping-house  of  the  wealthy  firm  of 
Lynn  &  Willis,  in  New  York  City,  but  was  visiu 
ing  his  uncle  during  his  summer  vacation. 
Wickedness,  as  well  as  virtue,  has  a  way  of  re- 
cognizing its  true  kindred,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Ralph  Bryan  and  Philip  Evans  were 
friends  and  allies.  Their  rooms  at  the  hotel  wit- 
nessed many  a  midnight  orgie. 

Ralph  had  introduced  Charley  Wilmer  to  Philip 
Evans,  and  the  latter  soon  could  wind  them  both 
round  his  finger. 

It  was  one  day,  toward  sunset,  that  he  first 


met  Cleo.  She  was  walking  on  the  beach  with 
Charley.  That  was  one  of  the  few  things  that 
her  mother  did  not  object  to.  She  was  willing 
to  let  Cleo  go  and  walk.  She  thought  it  was  for 
her  health.  There  Cleo  met  him  almost  daUy  ; 
first  with  Charley,  afterward  alone. 

It  was  in  these  dangerously  beautiful  hours  that 
he  brought  all  his  varied  and  wonderful  powers  of 
fascination  to  bear  upon  Cleo's  loving  and  tender 
little  heart.  It  was  all  so  strange,  so  new,  so 
sweet  to  her,  the  homage,  the  worship,  and  the 
new  and  delightful  world  he  took  her  into,  with 
his  brilliant  descriptions  of  beauty,  and  culture, 
and  art.  What  poetry  he  repeated  to  her,  with  his 
dark  glowing  eyes  bent  upon  her  innocent,  trust- 
ing, wild-rose  of  a  face  I  What  words  of  admirar 
tion  and  impassioned  love  he  whispered  in 
her  ear,  more  dangerously  sweet  to  her  than  the 
loveliest  poem  I  And  the  solemn  ocean-waves 
rolling  in  at  their  feet,  brought  to  her  no  voice  of 
warning. 

It  was  then  that  poor  Cleo  needed  a  mother. 
But,  as  Uncle  Ephraim  told  his  sister,  her  chil- 
dren would  sooner  confide  In  any  stranger  than 
in  her. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
held  his  plain  talk  with  his  sister.  Uncle  Ephraim 
returned  to  his  home,  a  pretty  inland  village, 
bright  with  anticipations  of  seeing  his  Nettie  ; 
little  dreaming  that  his  prophecies,  spoken  to 
his  sister,  wei^  so  near  fulfillmenU 

That  evening,  Cleo  and  Philip  Evans  met  by 
their  old  trysting-place,  down  on  the  beach.  Is 
it  not  strange  how  some  seeming  trifle  will  change 
a  person's  whole  destiny?  That  pretty,  white 
waist  was  not  of  much  consequence,  certainly ; 
but  yet  her  mother's  tyranny  concerAing  it,  who 
may  know  how  much  influence  it  had  over  poor 
Cleo  ?  At  all  events,  it  was  that  night  that  she 
yielded,  for  the  first  time,  to  her  lover's  plead- 
ings, and  gave  her  promise  to  fly  with  him,  to 
leave  home  and  country  for  his  sake.  There 
were  reasons,  he  said,  why  he  could  not  wed  her 
openly.  But  oh  I  he  would  make  her  life  beauti- 
ful :  *'  so  beautiful,"  he  vowed,  "  that  she  should 
never  repent  her  choioe ;  never  be  sorry  that  she 
gave  up  all  for  him."  And  Cleo,  fascinated  and 
enthrolled  by  him,  as  she  was,  her  first  thought 
was,  that  she  should  escape  the  terrilde  dreariness 
and  tyranny  of  her  home.  And  Charley,  her 
darling  brother,  the  one  being  in  the  whole  world 
nearest  to  her,  Philip  said,  should  come  and 
live  with  them  in  their  beautiful  home.  Charley 
was  getting  wild,  was  getting  into  bad  company; 
but  surely  Philip's  influence,  when  he  was  his 
brother,  would  help  to  restrain  him,  help  him  to 
do  better,  and  she  would  make  such  a  warm, 
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bright,  loTing  home  for  him,  and  aarely  she  could 
save  him  yet.     Poor  Geoi 

And  BO  the  night  came  when  she  was  to  go. 
It  was  only  ten  o'clock,  and  she  was  not  to  start 
until  midnight.  In  the  harbor,  three  miles  away, 
was  a  vessel  outward  bound,  and  thiey  were  to 
sail  in  it.  He  had  told  her,  and  she  beUoTed, 
that  a  clergyman,  a  friend  of  his,  was  on  board, 
who  would  marry  them  as  soon  as  they  embarked. 
She  had  written  a  note  to  her  mother,  telling  her 
all.  It  was  a  pitiful  letter,  showing  how  the 
heart-hunger  of  a  life  had  caused  her  to  grasp 
even  the  Sodom-apples,  which  she  would  too 
surely  find  contained  only  ashes. 

It  still  lacked  two  hours  of  the  time  when  she 
was  to  meet  him,  yet  she  was  all  ready,  with  her 
hat  and  water-proof  on.  She  sat  by  the  open 
window  of  her  room,  feeling  as  if  it  were  all  a 
wild  dream,  when  suddenly  she  heard  her  name 
breathed  under  the  window.  She  leaned  her 
head  out. 

"  Charley  I  You  here?"  she  cried,  in  astonish- 
ment ;  for  Charley  had  been  called  away  for  two 
days,  pleading  business;  but  called  away,  she 
supposed,  by  Philip,  that  he  might  not  discover 
her  intended  flight. 

"  Hush,  Cleo  1  Don't  wake  mother,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  low  tone.  *'  I  have  something  terrible 
to  tell  you.     Come  out  here." 

In  a  moment  she  stood  beside  him. 

**  Has  anything  happened?"  she  faltered.  *'  Is  ; 
phUip " 

Charley  did  not  seem  to  notice  what  she  said ;  : 
did  not  appear  to  think  of  the  strangeness  of  her 
being  robed  in  hat  and  water-proof  at  that  hour.  I 
His  fair,  boyish  face  was  like  death,  and  his 
Toice  hoarse  with  emotion. 

**  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-by,  Cleo,"  he 
cried;  and  the  boy,  for  he  was  only  a  boy,  hardly 
seventeen,  threw  his  arm  round  his  sister's  neck, 
and  clnng  to  her. 

**  You  don't  know  what  I  have  done,  Cleo.  But 
I  will  not  live  to  be  despised,  shunned,  impri- 
soned— to  see  my  name  in  the  papers  as  a  forger. 
I  will  never  live  to  see  it.  I  was  going  to  drown 
my  life  and  my  disgrace  down  there  in  the  water 
to-night;  but — but  I  wanted  to  see  ytu,  to  tell 
you  how  it  was.  Mother  would  never  forgive 
me ;  never  show  me  any  mercy  or  pity,  I  know ; 
but  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  was  not  so 
guilty  as  I  seem  to  be.  He  led  me  into  it,  got 
me  in  his  debt.  And  then  it  was  only  for  fifty 
dollars  when  I  wrote  it.  He  changed  it  him- 
self to  five  hundred." 

**He?  Who?"  gasped  his  sister,  her  heart 
inking.  *<Tell  me  all  about  it,  Charley,  and 
then  I  can  see  what  can  be  done." 


"There  can  be  nothing  done,  only  forme  to  die." 

**Hush,  Charley !"  and  Cleo  clung  to  his  cold 
hands,  as  if  the  river  of  death  was  already  wash- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  her  weak  hands  could  hold 
him  back  from  it.  *'  Tell  me  the  whole  stoiy, 
and  then  I  will  find  a  way  to  help  you." 

And  at  last,  though  his  talk  was  broken  often 
by  wild  words  of  terror,  and  remorse,  and  regret, 
Cleo  learned  the  truth. 

Charley  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  penmanship. 
He  could  copy  any  writing  so  as  to  puzzle  an  ex- 
pert. And  it  was  in  Kalph  Bryan's  room,  one 
day,  a  few  days  before  his  return  to  New  York, 
that  Charley,  carelessly  taking  up  Ralph's  pen, 
began  to  show  off  his  wonderful  talent  in  that 
direction.  Ralph  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
his  employers,  asking  him  to  return  upon  such 
a  day,  and  the  letter  lay  open  on  the  table,  signed 
by  the  business  name  of  the  firm,  in  the  bold 
handwriting  of  the  senior  partner.  In  a  few 
minutes  Charley  showed  him  a  fac-simile  ot  the 
writing,  HO  strikingly  like  the  original,  that  Ralph 
was  delighted.  He  said  to  Charley,  **lf  that 
was  signed  now,  to  a  check  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, it  would  be  something  worth  while."  And 
from  that  moment  he  gave  Charley  no  peace.  He 
was  in  debt  to  Bryan,  and  had  no  means  to  pay, 
and  Biyan  threatened  to  go  to  his  mother,  and 
tell  her  the  whole  story  of  his  misdoings,  and 
disgrace  him  forever  in  Claythorpe.  As  for  Bryan 
himself,  he  was  in  debt  to  eyerybody.  And, 
finally,  one  day,  when  Charley  was  more  than 
half  intoxicated,  and  half-driyen  to  dei>peration 
by  Bryan's  threats  of  exposure,  he  wrote  the 
name  of  Mr. -Willis,  the  elder  of  Ralph's  em- 
ployers, upon  a  check  for  fifty  doUan.  No  more 
than  that,  as  he  solemnly  declared.  But  Bryan 
had  changed  it  afterward  to  five  hundred.  They 
obtained  the  money  without  any  difficulty.  After- 
ward, Charley  had  a  recollection  of  asking  Bryan 
if  the  cashier  at  the  bank  didn't  give  him  more 
than  fifty  dollars.  Bryan  had  replied  that  the 
cashier  had  made  a  mistake,  and  handed  him 
more.  **  But  wo  should  be  fools  indeed,  if  we 
rectified  it,"  he  said.  '*  Banks  never  do,  an<l 
why  should  we?" 

They  paid  their  debts  of  honor,  or  rather  dis- 
honor, and  then  made  a  mght  of  it  The  next 
day  Ralph  returned  to  New  York.  Two  days 
after,  the  check,  unexpectedly,  was  returned  to 
New  York,  earlier  than  Ralph  had  supposed. 
The  forgery  was  disooyered,  the  guilty  parties 
traced,  and  Ralph  absconded. 

Charley,  in  consequence,  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Willis,  telling  him  that  his  crime 
was  known,  and  bidding  him  to  come  to  New  York 
at  once. 
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**  I  will  defer  all  talk  of  justice  and  punish- 
ment/' the  letter  concluded,  *'  until  I  see  you." 

<*  I  can't  go,  Cleo.  I  will  not  meet  him.  I  can- 
not." With  these  despairing  words,  Charley 
ended  the  wretched  story. 

"But  won't  it  be  best?  When  he  sees  how 
young  you  are '* 

*'  Never  I     Cleo,  I  will  never  go !" 

"Then  I  must." 

"You,  Cleo?" 

"Yesl" 

Charley  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"How  could  you  go,  dec?  You  were  never 
from  home  in  your  life.  What  could  you  do 
alone,  in  that  great  city  ?  No  I  I  am  not  worth 
the  trouble.  Let  me  die,  and  end  it  all ;  then  you 
will  be  rid  of  me." 

"  Oh,  Charley,  Charley !  Don't  talk  so,  or  you 
will  kill  me !  You  will  live,  and  be  a  good  man. 
I  shall  be  proud  of  my  brother  yet.  I  know  you 
will  never  touch  a  card  again,  or  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  Never,  Cleo !  As  God  is  my  judge,  if  I  live 
a  thousand  years  !  I  have  had  a  lesson ;  that  is 
eni)ugh  for  one  life." 

"Why  did  he  want  you  to  oome  at  once — ^im- 
mediately?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  and  he  may  change  his  mind, 
and  send  an  oflScer  for  me  any  minute.  But  he 
will  only  have  my  dead  body  to  take  to  prison." 

"  Hush !  Is  that  the  train  coming  for  the 
city?" 

"  Yes.     But " 

"  Don't  talk."  And  she  took  his  arm,  and 
hurried  him  down  the  walk,  toward  the  gate. 
"  I  have  money  enongli  in  my  pocket  to  take  me 
there  and  back." 

"  But,  Cleo,  how  can  you  go?" 

"  Charley,  I  must  go.  I  must  see  him,  if  you 
will  not.  When  I  tell  him  how  young  you  are, 
how  good  you  are,  only  led  away  by  evil  com- 
panions, and  how  you  repent  what  you  have 
done,  and  will  never — never  do  anything  like  it 
again,  I  know  he  will  be  merciful  to  us." 

By  walking  fast,  they  had  just  time  to  reach 
the  train,  no  more.  To  save  Charley's  life,  his 
honor,  that  wsvs  her  first  thought,  her  first  duty. 
But  during  their  hurried  walk  toward  the  depot, 
she  thought, 

"  Shall  I  take  Charley  into  my  confidence,  and 
leave  word  for  PhUip?  Would  he  like  it? 
WouM  he  be  willing  for  me  to  break  the  invalu- 
able secrecy  ho  has  pledg^  me  to  7" 

But  Charley  put  a  stop  to  her  doubts  and 
anxious  tlioughts  on  this  subject,  by  saying,  that 
if  she  went  to  the  city,  be  should  go,  too ;  not  to 
see  Mr.  Willis  ;  but  he  should  go  to  the  city  with 


her,  and  then,  if  she  would,  if  she  could,  she 
could  go,  and  try  to  save  him. 

Cleo  gave  one  thought  to  his  wild  threats  to 
kill  himself;  and  though  he  was  not  weak  natu- 
rally, she  knew  his  nerves  were  all  unstrung  by 
his  terror,  and  his  dissipated  habits  of  late ;  and 
so,  she  told  him  she  should  be  glad  to  have 
him. 

And  Philip  I  She  could  explain  it  to  him 
afterward.  When  he  knew  that  Charley's  life 
was  in  peril — her  darling,  her  only  brother,  and 
there  was  a  chance  for  her  to  save  him  from 
death  and  dishonor,  PhUip  would  think  it  but 
right  for  her  to  go,  and  she  should  be  home 
again  to-morrow  night ;  and  then  she  could  tell 
him  aU. 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  Cleo 
stood  in  iVont  of  the  massive,  imposing  front  of 
Messrs.  Lynn  &  Willis's  office.  She  asked  to 
see  Mr.  Willis,  and  a  clerk  led  the  way  to  the 
private  office,  and  opening  the  door  without 
glancing  in,  bowed  to  Cleo  to  enter. 

A  gentleman  was  sitting  before  a  desk,  writing. 
Hearing  her  step,  he  looked  around.  But  he 
was  comparatively  young.  Cleo  had  imagined 
Mr.  Willis  as  being  old,  and  gray-headed — a 
great  contrast  to  this  handsome,  brown-haired 
young  gentleman  before  her.  But  she  did  not 
give  much  thought  to  his  looks.  She  was  trem- 
bling with  her  agitation  and  suspense,  and  her 
fbce  was  white  as  death  when  she  threw  ba^k 
her  thick  veil,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  fear, 
and  sorrow,  and  pleading,  in  her  great,  dark 
eyes. 

"  Can  I  assist  yon  in  any  way  7'*  he  began, 
and  was  bringing  a  chair  forward  for  her. 

But  she  did  not  notice  ih^  chair.  She  clasped 
her  hands  in  anguished  entreaty. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  have  come  to  plead  with  you  for 
mercy  I  I  am  Charley  Wilmer's  sister.  It  was 
an  awAil  thing  he  did,  I  know,  hut  then  he  is  so 
young,  so  unused  to  the  world,  and  he  repents 
of  it  so  bitterly.  I  know,  if  you  should  see  him, 
you  would  think  that  he  did." 

There  was  a  look  of  surprise  on  her  audi- 
tor's fAoe.  But  in  her  agitation  she  did  not 
notice  this.  She  only  thought  of  Charley — 
(Parley  and  his  danger ;  and  she  went  on,  hur- 
riedly, 

"  He  was  about  to  kill  himself  with  the  shame, 
and  disgrace,  and  remorse.  Oh,  how  he  repents 
of  it  I  You  know  you  wrote  him  to  come  to  you 
at  onee.  But  he  would  not,  dare  not  oome,  and 
so  I  told  him  I  would.  He  is  my  only  brother, 
and  I  love  him  so.  How  could  I  see  him  throw 
his  life  away,  without  making  an  effort,  to  save 
him?    I  don't  ask  you — I  don't  want  you  to  lose 
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youT  money.  But  if  you  will  only  give  ns  time — 
Charley  and  me — we  will  work  years  and  years 
to  pay  the  debt.  If  you  will  only  not  put  Charley 
in  pripon,  he  will  never  do  anything  of  the 
kind  again.  He  is  good,  good  as  he  can  be,  only 
he  was  young  and  impulsive,  and  was  led  astray 
by  others,  older  and  more  guilty  than  he." 

"The  debt?"  said  the  young  man,  in  bewil- 
derment **  There  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
don't  understand ** 

••You  are  Mr.  Willis?" 

**  No !  I  am  Angus  Lynn,  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm.  Please  sit  down,  and  I  will  call  Mr. 
Willis.     He  is  in  the  next  room." 

He  made  no  noisy  demonstrations  of  pity  and 
sympathy,  yet,  years  afterward,  Geo  remembered 
just  how  pityingly  and  tenderly  his  blue  eyes 
rested  upon  her.  He  left  the  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  another  gentleman  entered,  a  tall, 
noble-looking  man,  with  iron-gray  hair  and  mus- 
tache. Cleo  felt,  the  moment  she  saw  his  kindly 
face,  that  he  would  be  her  friend ;  he  would  give 
Charley  a  chance  to  live  to  reform. 

*•  So  this  is  Cleo  Wilmer?"  said  he,  advancing, 
and  taking  both  her  cold,  trembling  little  hands 
in  his  own. 

*•  Yes,"  said  Cleo,  simply,  wondering  why  this 
perfect  stranger  had  the  power  of  taking  her 
heart  so  by  storm. 

**  You  have  come  to  see  about  your  brother  ? 
Brave  girl  I  But  you  need  have  no  fear,  my 
child.     I  will  take  good  care  of  Charley." 

Every  word  he  uttered  thrilled  her,  and  filled 
her  with  such  strange  emotions,  memories  and 
longings.  Who  was  this  stranger,  who  was  yet 
not  a  stranger,  at  least  to  her  soul  ?  Why,  as  he 
looked  down  upon  her,  still  holding  her  hands 
close  clasped  in  his,  his  lips  were  quivering  with 
emotion,  and — yes,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.    : 

*•  Can  you  guess  why  I  sent  for  Charley  to 
come  hero  7  Why  I  couldn't  send  an  officer  for 
him  ?  Why  I  kept  the  matter  a  secret  even  from 
my  partner?  Why,  impatient  of  waiting  any 
longer,  I  was  just  going  to  start  for  Claythorpe, 
on  the  next  train?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  to  reply,  but  went  on, 
still  holding  her  hands  closely,  as  if  he  almost 
feared  she  might  vanish  from  his  sight,  and  he 
might  lose  her  again.  Still,  looking  down  into 
her  pale  face  with  tearful  eyes,  he  said, 

"  Child  1  Cleo  I  Did  any  one  ever  speak  tc  you 
of  your  father  ?" 

••  Yes.  He  died  when  I  was  a  little  child.  He 
was  drowned,  wasn't  he?"  she  cried,  springing 
up  with  a  wild  thought,  a  wild  hope  in  her 
heart. 

•*  No,  he  did  not  die.     He  lived,  always  carry- 


ing in  his  heart  the  memory  of  his  little  girl  and 
boy ;  always  loving  them,  yearning,  hungering 
for  a  sight  of  their  faces,  for  the  sound  of  their 
baby  voices.     Cleo,  my  own  child,  my  darling  I" 

And  in  a  moment  she  was  in  her  father's  arms, 
sobbing,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break  for 
very  gladness.  Chariey  was  safe.  In  all  the 
delight  and  wonderment  of  finding  the  father, 
whose  memory  she  so  loved  and  revered,  this 
was  her  first  thought.  In  these  first  moments 
she  did  not  think,  did  not  wonder,  why  her  father 
had  stayed  away  from  his  home  so  long ;  why  he 
had  let  them  all  think  of  him  as  dead. 

Bat  later,  when  she  had  somewhat  regained 
her  composure,  and  she  was  sitting  by  his  side, 
with  the  tears  not  yet  dried  upon  her  cheeks,  he 
told  her  all. 

It  was  a  wretched  drama.  He  tried  to  soften 
her  mother^ s  part  in  the  story  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. But  Geo  understood  it  all,  all  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  life,  the  perfect  martyrdom  he  had 
undergone  at  his  wife's  hands.  And  how,  finally, 
in  one  ftrenzied  moment,  he  resolved  to  leave  her 
for  always.  Abandoning  all  of  his  property  to 
her  and  his  children,  he  had  embarked  as  a  sailor 
in  a  vessel  outward  bound.  But  he  longed  so 
for  the  children  he  had  left,  that  his  love  was 
stronger  than  his  pride,  and  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived at  port  he  wrote  his  wife  a  long  letter,  of- 
fering to  return,  asking  her  if,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  they  could  not  both  learn  to  bear 
and  forbear.  No  answer  came  to  this.  He  wrote 
again  and  again,  but  at  last  all  of  his  letters 
came  back  to  him,  unopened,  in  one  bulky  pack- 
age. 

On  the  same  vessel  in  which  Wilmer  embarked, 
was  a  wealthy  Englishman,  traveling  for  his 
health,  with  his  little  boy  and  his  tutor.  This 
littJe  boy,  Angus,  a  brij^ht,  venturesome  lad,  fell 
overboard  one  day,  and  Wilmer,  seeing  the  boy 
foil,  plunged  in  after  him,  and  saved  his  life. 
The  old  gentleman  worshipped  his  boy,  and  his 
gratitude  was  without  bounds.  When  the  ship 
reached  Liverpool,  he  made  proposals  to  Wilmer 
to  enter  his  house,  as  confidential  clerk.  Wilmer, 
or  Willis,  as  he  called  himself  now,  consented. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  his  new  fortune.  The 
old  gentleman  soon  made  him  a  partner ;  and, 
upon  his  death,  left  his  son  under  his  sole  guar- 
dianship, with  the  wish  that  when  he  became 
old  enough,  he  would  become  a  member  of  the 
firm,  so  that  the  old  name  could  be  kept  up— 
Lynn  &  Willis.     And  in  time  it  all  came  about. 

Soon  after  Wilmer  entered  Mr.  Lynn's  employ, 
he  had  lost  all  trace  of  his  wife  and  children. 
They  had  disappeared  from  the  village  where  he 
had  left  them,  and  every  clue  to  their  whereabouts 
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'*  So  do  I,'*  he  replied,  with  a  bow ;  "  but  I 
came  up  just  as  you  had  started  on  your  race, 
and,  as  I  was  sure  you  had  not  noticed  the  hogs- 
head, I  thought  I  would  wait  to  see  if  you  needed 
assistance." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Dor,  stiffly.  Then 
their  eyes  met.  The  fun  in  his,  contrasted  with 
the  effort  he  made  to  keep  his  fltce  grave,  was 
too  much  for  Dor.  She  burst  into  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, and  he  joined  her.  She  laughed  till  she 
cried,  and  he  was  not  much  behind  in  his  loss  of 
self-control. 

By  the  time  Dor  recovered  her  composure  suf- 
ficiently to  begin  to  blush  and  feel  ashamed,  she 
recognized  the  gentleman.  He  was  Walter  Sey- 
mour, of  Merecombe.  Not  that  she  had  ever 
met  him  before.  He  had  not  visited  his  country- 
place  since  her  arrival  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
she  had  seen  his  portrait,  and  photographs  of 
him  by  the  score,  and  his  old  aunt  had  told  her 
grandmother,  only  the  last  time  they  visited  her, 
that  she  was  expecting  Walter. 

"I  am  awfully  ashamed,"  cried  she,  in  her 
heedless,  impulsive  fashion  ;  **  but  it  is  not  as  if 
you  were  quite  a  stranger,  though  it  is  bad  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  to  be  caught  at  such  a  perform- 
ance." 

" So  you  know  me?"  he  said,  inquiringly,  re- 
garding her  in  a  puzzled  way,  unable  to  decide 
whether  she  were  a  child  or  a  young  woman, 
but  absolutely  dazed  by  her  excessive  prettiness. 
Whoever  she  might  be,  a  mischievous  fairy  was 
what  she  looked  most  like. 

"  Oh,  yeg,"  she  replied,  shaking  the  sand  out 
of  her  long,  sunny-brown  hair.  "  That  is,  we 
know  your  aunt  very  well,  and  I  have  seen  your 
portraits.  That  one,  when  you  were  a  boy,  is  so 
awfully  funny,  and  she  told  us  you  might  be 
back  any  day." 

"  I  came  last  night.** 

"  Did  you?  Well,  I  wish  you  had  waited  till 
to-night.  However,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  But 
you'll  never  tell,  will  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  living  soul,  I  swear  solemnly !" 

**A11  right.  Then  I'll  forgive  you,"  cried 
Dor,  laughing  till  she  showed  two  rows  of  white 
teeth  like  pearls.  Then  she  sighed.  "I  don't 
know  what  grandma  would  say,  and  I  really 
have  been  trying  so  hard  to  be  dignified." 

•*  I  think  I  know  who  you  are.  My  aunt  was 
speaking  last  night  of  a  charming  old  lady  named 
Fay " 

"That's  grandma." 

**  And  a  bewitching  young  girl " 

"That's  me.  I — no — I  don't  mean  bewitching. 
You  know " 

*'  But  my  aunt  did,"  interpolated  Seymour. 


-'  Anyway,  I  am  Dorothea  Fay,  and  just  now  I 
wish  I  was  not,"  she  continued,  somewhat  rue- 
fully. <*  I  declare,  I'll  never  be  bad  again  1  Ob, 
if  one  could  be  like  that  young  lady  who  has 
come  to  visit  your  aunt  1  We  saw  her.  Isu'  t  she 
lovely?" 

"  Miss  Standish  ?" 

**  Yes.     Why,  isn't  she  a  relative  of  yours?" 

"  I  believe  a  very  distant  one,"  he  answered, 
a  little  coldly. 

"And  so  lovely  I  Such  a  pretty  name,  tool 
Gertrude." 

"  I  like  yours  a  thousand  times  better,"  re- 
turned Seymour,  deciding  to  treat  her  like  a 
child,  and  be  done  with  it. 

Suddenly  she  flashed  an  inquiring  glance  at 
him,  which  made  her  fkce  look  older.  She  ap- 
peared quite  stately  for  a  minute.  He  wondered  if 
slie  had  perceived  his  verdict  in  regard  to  her, 
and  was  offended,  but  thought  it  wise  not  to  ask. 

"  That  sand-hill  is  very  tempting,"  he  said. 

All  trace  of  womanhood  left  her  countenance. 
She  turned  into  an  impish  elf  again.  Her  great, 
brown  eyes  shone  with  fun,  and  a  swarm  of 
dimples  played  about  her  beautiful  mouth. 

"  I  like  your  aunt,"  said  she.  "  Do  you  want 
me  to  like  you?" 

"  I  should  think  I  did.  We  shall  be  the  j oi- 
liest friends  imaginable." 

"  Good  I  Will  you  help  me  with  the  Odyssey  ?" 

"  Heavens  I  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  can 
read  Greek  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  like  it;  but  don't  tell.  Nobody 
knows  but  grandma  and  Mr.  Remington.  That's 
the  Rector,  you  know." 

"  Yes.     Well  ?" 

"  Oh  1  Well,  if  you  expect  me  to  like  you — " 
in  her  efforts  to  look  grave,  she  puckered  her 
arched,  dark  eyebrows  into  the  most  delicious 
frown — "you  must  follow  my  example." 

"  Hey  ?" 

"  Yes,"  waving  her  hand  toward  the  sand- 
heap.  "  I'll  spare  you  the  hogshead,  but  down 
the  hill  you  slide,  else  we  are  enemies  for  life." 

She  was  perfectly  in  earnest.  He  could  see 
that,  though  she  laughed.  He  was  eight-and- 
twenty;  had  experience  enough  of  the  world 
to  be  sensible.  Had  a  woman  bidden  him  per- 
form such  a  feat,  of  course  he  would  have  laughed 
in  her  face ;  but  this  child's  insanity  was  infec- 
tious. 

"  How  the  dickens  did  you  get  to  the  top  ?" 
he  asked. 

"You  will  find  a  ladder  on  the  other  side," 
returned  she,  austerely.  "  Come ;  T  can't  wait 
here  all  day  I  Will  you,  won't  you?  Friends  or 
foes?" 
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*'  Frienda  !"  he  shouted.     "  I'm  off  1" 

Away  he  dashed,  and  presently  appeared  on 
the  summit.  Dor  retreated  a  little,  and  stood 
watching  him  critically. 

*'  If  you  lean  so  muoh  on  your  left  leg,  you'll 
turn  a  somersault,''  she  cried.  But  the  warning 
came  too  late.  He  had  started,  could  not  Rtop. 
On  he  flew,  did  turn  a  somersault,  and  landed 
just  at  the  feet  of  a  very  lovely  young  woman, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  farm-house  unseen  by 
either,  and  this  young  lady  was  Gertrude  Stan- 
dish. 

Dor  was  in  convulsions  of  laughter.  First  Miss 
Standish  laughed,  then  looked  contemptuous, 
Seymour  picked  himself  up,  fireed  his  hair  of 
sand,  and  looked  not  in  the  least  ashamed. 

"It  is  very  jolly,"  said  he.  "  Won't  yen  try 
it,  Miss  Standish  ?" 

"Good  gracious  !"   cried  Dor.     "I  did  not 

see  you,  Miss  Standish  I  I  hope  you  did  not " 

A  warning  glance  from  Seymour  checked  her. 
"Why,  'vhen  did  you  come?" 

"  Just  this  instant.  I  had  been  to  the  farm- 
house, to  bargain  for  some  fresh  butter.  I  had 
no  idea  you  could  be  so  agile,  Mr.  Seymour." 

"  One  is  always  making  discoveries  in  the 
character  of  one's  friends,"  replied  he,  with  a 
somewhat  satirical  smile. 

Dor  glanced  keenly  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
was  born  with  a  strange  insight  into  people's 
thoughts  and  motives. 

"  Oood-by  to  both  of  you  !'*  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  remembering  how  late  it  was,  and  that 
Mr.  Remington  would  be  waiting  to  give  her  her 
lesson,  and  off  she  dashed. 

"They  may  be  relations,  but  he  doesn't  like 
her,"  she  thought;  "  else  he  is  vexed  with  her 
about  something. 

The  pair,  of  whom  she  was  meditating,  walked 
home  together,  taking  a  path  through  the  fields 
which  led  into  Seymour's  domain. 

When  Walter  was  two-and-twcnty,  and  Gei> 
trude  Standish  a  couple  of  years  younger,  (she 
scarcely  looked  more  than  twenty  now,  though 
she  had  passed  six  years  beyond  that  age,)  he 
had  loved  her  with  a  boy's  impetuous  passion. 
She  had  trifled  and  coquetted.  She  hoped  to 
marry  a  very,  very  rich  man,  who  had  just  then 
loomed  upon  her  horizon ;  but  she  lied  to  Sey- 
mour, and  he  found  it  out.  She  did  not  succeed 
in  marrying  the  millionaire,  and  she  lost  Walter 
Seymour's  affection  forever.  They  had  met  seve- 
ral times  since.  Each  year  she  had  grown  more 
lovely  and  fascinating;  but  he  knew  her  tho- 
roughly, and  despised  her,  as  rain,  treacherous 
and  cruel.  She  loved  him,  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  which  her  nature  was  capable,  and  she  had 


never  given  up  the  hope  that  his  old  infatuation 
would  revive. 

She  had  the  good  luck  to  hear  of  his  intention 
of  returning  north  before  he  had  written  to  his 
aunt,  so  she  could  invite  herself  to  visit  Mere- 
combe  without  any  suspicion  that  she  had  come 
to  meet  him.  She  was  already  there  when  Mrs. 
Seymour  received  Walter's  letter;  and  in  her  an- 
swer, the  old  lady  had  told  him  that,  "  by  a  happy 
chance,  Emily  was  staying  with  her,  and  promised 
to  remain  all  the  autumn." 

Seymour  owned  a  great  plantation  in  Florida, 
and  a  vast  tract  of  laud  in  Texas,  and  for  the 
lost  two  years  and  more  he  had  spent  his  time 
between  the  two  States ;  but  now  he  had  come 
back  with  the  intention  of  remaining,  having  dis- 
posed of  his  Southern  property,  at  prices  which 
had  increased  his  moderate  fortune  to  a  very 
considerable  amount. 

The  trio  walked  on,  chatting  pleasantly.  Miss 
Standish  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  ab- 
surd predicament  in  which  she  had  discovered 
Seymour;  and  after  the  first  instant's  annoyance 
at  being  caught  in  such  a  boyish  performance, 
he  was  too  indifferent  to  her  opinion  upon  all 
subjects  to  care  what  she  might  think. 

Presently  he  stopped  to  brush  the  last  remains 
of  sand  out  of  his  chestnut  curls,  and  said,  laugh- 
ingly, 

"  That  bewitching  child  would  make  her  own 
grandfather  behave  like  a  school-boy,  if  the  ca- 
price seized  her." 

"  She  is  charming  in  many  ways,"  Miss  Stan- 
dish replied,  "but  she  has  been  wretchedly 
brought  up.  Mrs.  Fay  indulges  her  in  every 
whim,  and  I  fear  may  live  to  regret  it." 

"  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  child  will 
grow  into  a  woman  of  whom  any  parent  might 
be  proud,"  he  said,  quietly,  though  somehow  her 
slighting  speech  irritated  him. 

"  Has  she  changed  much  since  you  went 
away?"  Gertrude  asked,  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  her  till  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  We  have  only  just  formed  acquaintance,"  he 
answered,  composedly. 

"  Oh,  I  &Bcied  you  were  old  friends  1"  she 
said,  and  immediately  changed  the  subject,  be- 
ginning to  speak  of  his  journey. 

But  Seymour  had  no  intention  of  allowing  her 
to  put  him  down,  or  Dorothea  rather,  and  to  im- 
ply, by  her  manner,  virtuous  disapproval  of  the 
pretty  creature's  conduct. 

"  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  bit  of  nonsense  so 
much  in  my  life,"  said  he. 

"  I  do  hope  you  will  not  add  to  the  child's 
spoiling,"  she  observed,  seriously.    "  She  late. 
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rests  me  greatly.  She  is  brimfbl  of  talent,  and 
she  will  be,  if  not  beautiful,  exquisitely  pretty. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  dreadAil  to  see  her  behare  as 
she  does,  when  one  remembers  her  age." 
"  About  fifteen,  I  fancy  ?" 
"Nearly  seven  teen,"  Miss  Standish  replied. 
Seymour  did  not  pause  to  ask  himself  why, 
but  in  his  heart  he  was  glad  to  hear  this,  and 
was  so  complimentary  and  agreeable,  that,  in 
her  desire  to  be  charming,  she  forgot  Dorothea. 
Late  that  very  afternoon  Seymour  strolled 
down  through  the  pretty,  old-ftwhioned  village, 
out  toward  Lowlands,  which  he  had  already  dis- 
covered was  Mrs.  Fay's  residence.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  that  lady  and  Dorothea  just 
setting  out  for  a  walk.  Dor  recognized  him  with 
a  burning  blush,  though  her  eyes  shone  with 
mischief,  in  spite  of  her  embarrassmenl.  She 
introduced  him  to  her  grandmother,  not  an  old 
woman,  by  any  means,  and  with  snflficient  beauty 
left  to  show  that  in  her  girlhood  she  must  have 
looked  very  much  as  Dorothea  did  now.  She 
greeted  him  warmly,  having  taken  a  great  fiincy 
to  his  aunt,  and  being  prepared  to  like  him ;  in- 
deed, feeling  almost  that  she  knew  him  al really, 
from  having  heard  Mrs.  Atwood  talk  so  inces- 
santly of  his  goodness,  and  relate  so  many  inci- 
dents of  his  boyhood  and  early  youth. 

He  asked  permission  to  join  them  in  their 
stroll,  and  they  walked  on  together. 

"  I  told  grandma  I"  cried  Dorothea,  suddenly 
bursting  into  peals  of  laughter,  after  having 
vainly  tried  to  listen,  with  due  gravity,  to  the 
eonversation  between  her  companions.  "She  is 
horribly  shocked." 

"  No  wonder,"  returned  Seymour.  «*  She  must 
regard  me  as  an  overgrown  school-boy." 

*♦  Oh,  I  know  very  well  where  the  fhult  be- 
longs," said  Mrs.  Pay,  laughing,  in  spite  of  her- 
self. "  I  thought  Dor  had  given  up  such  naughty 
tricks." 

"  Now,  grandma,  to  lecture  me  will  only  be 
talking  at  Mr.  Seymour.  Oh,  if  you  had  seen 
him  standing  on  his  head  I  And  what  did  Miss 
Standish  say?"  she  continued,  as  intelligibly  as 
laughter  would  allow  her  to  speak— laughter  in 
which  the  others  joined. 

"  She  was  merciftiUy  silent,"  he  replied,  «*but 
I  suppose  she  only  thought  the  more.'' 

Mrs.  Pay  began  to  speak  of  other  things.  She 
was  a  highly  cultivated  woman,  and  her  conver- 
sation delightAil.      Dorothea  listened   te  their  \ 


intellectual,  that  he  oould  scarcely  believe  she 
was  the  childish  creature  he  had  that  morning 
encountered.  Oradoally  her  grandmother  drew 
her  into  the  conversation.  She  was  the  least 
self-conscioos  girl  in  the  world,  and  perfectly 
unaware  that  she  talked  in  the  most  original, 
brilliant  fiiahion,  with  an  appreciation  of  every- 
thing poetical,  which  was  only  equalled  by  her 
sense  of  humor. 

When  they  again  reached  the  gates  of  Low- 
lands, Mrs.  Fay  asked  Seymour  to  go  in. 

"One  need  not  stand  on  ceremony  in  the 
country,"  she  said,  "and  I  must  finish  my  argu- 
ment, woman-like." 

"Mr.  Seymour  will  lose  his  dinner,"  added 
Dor,  giving  him  one  of  her  impishly  wicked 
glances,  and  looking  like  a  mutinous  child 
again. 

"  And  we  can  only  promise  him  a  cup  of  tea," 
observed  Mrs.  Fay,  "  for  we  dine  early." 

"  My  dinner-hour  is  not  till  se?en,"  said  Sey- 
mour, "  and  it  is  hardly  six  yet     Vou  cannot 
get  rid  of  me  in  that  way.  Miss  Dorothea." 
"  Then  I  must  be  resigned,"  quoth  she. 
"  Dor!"  expostulated  her  grandmother. 
"  Well,"  said  Dor,  "  if  you  will  convince  Miss 
Standish  that  I  mean  to  mend  my  heathenish 
ways,  turn  up  my  back  hair,  and  develop  me 
into  a  young  lady,  FU  forgive  your  having  led 
me  astray  this  morning." 

"  I  will  tell  her  everything,  except  that  you 
intend  to  disfigure  that  sunshiny  mantle,"  said 
he,  laughing. 

"  My  little  Dor's  one  beauty,"  added  Mrs  Fay, 
stroking  the  masses  of  rich  curls  which  hung  far 
below  the  girl's  waist,  a  glorious  dark-auburn  in 
color,  with  tints  of  gold  running  through  it,  like 
rays  of  positive  sunlight 

I  am  grieved  to  say  that  Seymour  was  guilty  of 
the  nideness  of  making  his  aunt  wait  dinner  a 
full  half-hour  beyond  its  proper  time,  and  might 
have  forced  her  to  wait  longer,  had  not  Dor  re- 
morselessly told  him  that  he  had  better  go  home  if 
he  ever  expected  to  effect  a  peace  with  woman- 
kind. He  gave  no  explanation  of  his  tardi- 
ness, but  Gertrude  Standish  knew  where  he  had 
been ;  had  seen  him  with  Dor  and  her  grand- 
mother. However,  she  said  never  a  word,  ex- 
ercised all  her  powers  of  fascination,  talked 
amusingly,  sang  his  fkvorite  ballads ;  did  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  help  on  her  plan  of  regain- 
ing her  lost  empire,  but  went  to  bed,  feeling  that 


talk,  which  somehow  grew  grave  and  earnest,  she  had  worked  little  good  to  her  own  cause, 
apropos  to  a  discnssion  upon  some  new  book,  Walter  Seymour  passed  two  whole  weeks  before 
and  Seymour  saw  her  great  eyes  grow  eager  and  >  he  rendered  to  himself  an  account  of  the  sudden 
Umbent,  her  whole  countenance  alive  with  inte-  |  change  which  had  come  over  him,  the  heantifbl 
rest  and  thought,  till  it  looked  so  womanly  and  >  dream  which  had  sprang  up  in  his  soul.    He 
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loved  Dorothea  Fay.  Say  she  wan  a  child,  he 
too  near  the  close  of  his  youth  to  place  his  affec- 
tions upon  a  creature  who  could  not  yet  know 
her  own  heart,  understand  her  own  nature. 
Nothing  aTailed.  He  loyed  her,  and  the  very 
experience  of  that  boyish  pnssion,  which  had 
burned  so  completely  out,  showed  him  that  what- 
ever  the  future  might  hold,  this  was  the  real  love 
of  his  life,  and  must  last  while  life  endured. 

He  was  too  strictly  honorable  to  let  the  child 
be  troubled  by  the  slightest  knowledge  of  his 
secret.  He  treated  her  as  an  elder  brother  might 
haTC  done,  and  she  was  as  frank,  and  as  much 
at  ease  with  him,  as  if  the  relationship  existed. 

The  neighborhood  was  a  rather  gay  one,  and 
Seymour's  return  proved  the  signal  for  all  man- 
ner of  festivities,  and  Mrs.  Fay  was  occasionally 
persuaded,  against  her  better  judgment,  into 
allowing  Dor  to  join  them.  These  entreaties  did 
not  come  from  the  girl  herself,  except  when  danc- 
ing  was  concerned,  though  she  cared  little  for 
grown-up  people's  amusements.  But  Seymour 
was  always  pleading,  and  so  did  numerous  other 
people. 

The  weeks  glided  on  into  late  autumn.  Sey- 
mour and  Dorothea  s  grandmother  had  grown 
dear  friends,  and  to  her  alone  he  confided  his 
secret.  She  was  glad  to  think  of  her  treasure 
having  won  the  affection  of  a  man  such  as  he, 
but  she  begged  him  to  leave  the  child  unconscious 
of  the  truth  for  the  present. 

*'  I  see  a  great  change  in  her,"  she  said.  "She 
has  grown  so  much  older,  so  much  more  wo- 
manly. I  cannot  tell  if  her  dear  little  heart  has 
wakened,  but  I  teU  you  honestly,  Walter,  that 
I  hope  it  may  be  in  your  favor.  But  she  is 
young.  A  mere  child  I  Ah  I  be  patient,  my 
friend!" 

And  he  promised,  and  Meant  fo  keep  his  word. 

Gertrude  Standish  was  still  at  Merecombe. 
Mrs.  Atwood  adored  her,  and  would  not  hear  of 
her  leaving,  and  begged  Walter  to  add  his  entrear 
ties,  which,  of  course,  he  could  not  refttse  to  do. 

Gertrude  appeared  perfectly  unconscious  of 
Seymour* s  state  of  mind.  She  petted  Dor  greatly, 
had  her  at  the  house  whenever  it  was  possible, 
and  visited  her  daily.  Walter  Seymour  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  cousin  had  greatly  improved 
during  these  later  years.  He  believed  that  she 
had  recognized  her  faults,  and  struggled  con- 
scientiously to  overcome  them.  Indeed,  she  told 
him  BO  with  an  honesty,  of  which  he  knew  for- 
merly she  would  not  have  been  capable. 

Then  gradually  Walter  became  aware  of  a 
change  in  Dor's  manner  toward  him.  It  was  so 
gradual,  that,  for  a  tfme,  he  tried  to  think  it  only 
his  fancy,  the  fancy  of  a  man  rendered  exacting 


by  a  love  which,  he  could  not  feel  certain  wa 
returned.  Positively,  she  seemed  to  avoid  him  ; 
sometimes  was  almost  fractious  and  cross ;  some- 
times cold  and  dignified  as  a  woman  might  have 
been.  At  last  he  spoke  of  his  troubles  to  Mrs. 
Fay.  She  only  shook  her  head  and  hiughed, 
though  she  sighed,  too. 

*'  You  are  a  thorough  man— stone-blind  t"  said 
she.  "  I  have  seen  the  change,  and  I  think  I 
know  what  it  means;  just  the  contrary  of  what 
you  dread.  Ah,  Walter,  Walter,  I  am  afraid  she 
is  a  child  no  longer  I" 

''  But  you  do  not  blame  me.  Yon  know  I  have 
tried  to  hide " 

"  I  know  you  are  one  of  the  truest  men  that 
ever  lived,"  she  interrupted,  lajring  her  hand 
caressingly  on  his  arm.  "  Only  be  patient,  my 
dear  boy,  and  it  will  all  end  well." 

Among  the  people  spending  the  autumn  in  the 
neighborhood  was  Augustine  Carr,  a  man  con- 
cerning whom  many  evil  reports  were  more  than 
whispered,  though  his  money  and  the  influence 
of  his  finmily  held  him  up.  Some  of  his  relations 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Oarr  was  well 
received.  Almost  the  only  house  in  which  he 
did  not  gain  admission  was  Mrs.  Fay's.  Her 
delicate  health  gave  her  an  excuse  for  not  en- 
larging her  circle  of  aequaintance,  and  Seymour 
was  BO  delighted  at  this,  that  he  compounded 
with  his  conscience,  and  received  the  man  civilly 
in  his  own  home  when  he  discovered  that  Carr 
was  an  acquaintance  of  Gertrude's.  Mies  Stand- 
ish tried  to  excuse  the  matter  to  her  cousin,  but 
he  cared  too  little  whom  she  ranked  on  her  list 
of  friends,  or  left  off,  to  pay  much  attention. 

One  day  his  aunt  came  to  him  in  a  state  of 
terrible  agitation  and  distress,  to  ask  counsel  in 
regard  to  some  affair,  which  she  veiled  in  such 
mystery,  that  she  talked  for  a  long  time  before 
he  had  the  least  idea  of  ^at  she  was  trying  to 
say.  It  was  only  a  joining  of  Dorothea  Fay's 
name  with  that  of  Augustine  Carr,  which  caused 
him  to  listen  even.  He  started  up  abruptly,  ask- 
ing her  how  she  dared  mention  the  two  together ; 
then  remembered  himself,  and  begged  her  par^ 
don.     Mrs.  Atwood  wept  and  wailed. 

**  I  could  tell  no  one  else,  but  I  must  tell  you. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  have  been  nearly  out 
of  my  senses  since  yesterday," 

Seymour  felt  confident  that  she  would  drive 
him  out  of  his,  but  he  tried  his  best  to  be  par 
tient,  and  soothe  her  back  to  sanity. 

The  story  got  itself  told  at  last,  poor  Mrs. 
Atwood  having  no  idea  that  Walter  regarded 
Dor  as  more  than  an  engaging  child. 

And  this  was  the  story.  The  day  before,  Mr& 
Atwood  had  been  in  the  ciroulating  library  la 
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the  Tillage,  and  had  seen  Augustine  Carr  slip  a 
letter  into  Dorothea's  hand,  under  cover  of  hand- 
ing her  a  book.  This  was  no  hearsay.  She  had 
seen  it  with  her  own  eyes — seen  Dor  grow  red, 
then  white,  and  hasten  away.  And  the  girl,  not 
many  days  since,  liad  made  V^alter  believe  that 
she  had  avoided  even  having  the  man  introduced 
to  her.  Was  there  no  truth  in  any  woman — any 
child,  even? 

That  was  only  his  first  harsh  man's  thought. 
In  an  instant  he  grew  ashamed  and  remorseful 
at  having  indulged  it.  The  evidence  of  an  angel 
from  Heaven  should  not  induce  him  to  doubt  Dor ! 

"  And  what  to  do  I  cannot  tell,"  sobbed  poor 
Mrs.  Atwood.  **  Ought  I  to  let  her  grandmother 
know  ?  Ought  I  to  speak  to  Dor  herself?  Why, 
the  man  is  not  divorced  yet  from  his  wife,  though 
they  say  the  case  Is  sure  to  go  in  his  favor. 
Whatever  she  did,  poor  thing,  I  dare  say  he  drove 
her  to  it." 

**  Tell  nobody,'*  he  said,  sternly.  "  Promise 
me  that  you  will  not." 

"  Judged,  no.  I  just  mentioned  it  to  Gertrude, 
but  she  is  one  of  the  family.  She  advised  mo  to 
come  to  you.  She  said  it  was  only  a  bit  of  child- 
ish nonsense  on  Dor's  part,  but  I  know  she  was 
troubled  all  the  same." 

Seymour  was  furious  with  the  old  lady  for 
having  told  Miss  Standish,  but  it  was  useless  to 
add  to  her  distress  by  reproaches.  Miss  Standish 
spoke  to  him  that  evening  of  the  matter,  saying 
scarcely  more  than  she  bad  done  to  Mrs.  Atwood, 
but  her  manner  implied  much  beyond  her  words. 
She  caused  him  to  feel  that  their  relative's  dis- 
covery had  not  surprised  her.  Two  days  elapsed, 
during  wliich  he  took  no  action  whatever.  He 
had  decided  to  speak  to  Dorothea  herself,  but 
she  gave  him  no  opportunity.  Suspect  her  even 
of  girlish  folly  and  coquetry,  he  would  not; 
he  knew  that  she  could  clear  up  the  apparent 
mystery  I  If  he  lost  faith  in  this  pure  child, 
he  should  have  none  left.  He  must,  he  did  b^ 
lieve  in  her  truth. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  second  day. 
Walter  was  walking  up  and  down  the  verandah, 
smoking  vigorously,  and  meditating  upon  the 
duty  before  him.  Gertrude  came  out  of  the 
house,  dressed  for  a  walk,  and  asked  him  to  ac- 
company her.  It  was  easier  to  go  than  to  find 
excuses ;  so  he  complied,  with  as  much  cheerful- 
ness as  he  could  manage  to  summon. 

They  passed  through  the  shrubberies,  mounted 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  descended 
toward  the  tiny  lakelet  which  gave  the  place  its 
name.  Miss  Standish  was  talking  eagerly  all 
the-while,  and  seemed  to  pay  no  more  attention 
than  W^altcr  to  the  direction  they  had  taken ;  but 


he  knew  that  this  route  was  premeditated  on  her 
part ;  a  suspicion  which,  from  the  first,  had  beeq 
roused  in  his  mind,  and  grew  stronger. 

They  stopped  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  rest. 
Below  them  stretched  the  little  lake,  bright  with 
the  hues  of  sunset.  To  the  right  spread  a  grove 
of  fine  old  oaks.  Suddenly  Miss  Standish  caught 
Walter's  arm,  and  whispered, 

*•  Look,  look !" 

He  glanced  at  her,  then  followed  the  direction 
of  her  eyes.  In  the  edge  of  the  oak-grove  two 
persons  were  standing :  they  were  Dorothea  and 
Augustine  Carr.  He  was  handing  her  a  little 
package.  She  was  weeping.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  his  reckless  laugh  rang  up  to  the  spot  where 
the  cousins  stood.  He  stooped,  as  if  about  to 
kiss  her.  She  retreated,  uttered  a  cry,  then 
dealt  him  a  blow  full  in  the  face,  and  hurried 
away.  She  ran  directly  toward  the  cousins, 
with  such  a  force,  that,  stumbling,  she  fell  di- 
rectly into  Walter's  arms. 

Miss  Standish  perceived  that  Carr  had  disap- 
peared. She  folio we<i  W^alter.  Dorothea  was 
lying,  half-fainting,  in  his  arms. 

"You  had  better  leave  her  with  me,"  she 
whispered. 

"  I  had  better  do  no  such  thing !"  he  cried, 
fiercely,  looking  ftill  in  her  face,  with  blazing 
eyes.  She  turned  very  white,  but  did  not  speak. 
<*  Sit  down,"  he  continued.  "  Take  her  head  on 
your  lap,  while  I  run  for  some  water.'* 

Miss  Standish  obeyed  in  silence.  W^alter  laid 
Dorothea  on  the  ground,  and  placed  her  head 
upon  Gertrude's  knees,  then  rushed  off.  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  Miss  Standish  bent  over  the  girl. 

"Can  you  hear.  Dor?**  she  whispered. 

Dor  answered  by  a  fiunt  movement  of  her 
hand. 

"  You  will  hold  firm  7    You  will  not  tell  ?" 

Dor's  white  lips  moved.  Gertrude  bent  closer, 
to  catch  the  words  which  came  in  gasping 
breaths. 

"  I  promised.     I  never  break  my  word.'* 

Walter  was  back.  He  had  wet  his  handker- 
chief in  water ;  he  wrung  the  drops  over  Dor*s 
forehead,  and  squeezed  some  into  her  parted 
lips.  She  came  to  herself  suddenly,  sat  up,  and 
looked  about. 

"  I  want  to  go  home,*'  she  said. 

"Wait  a  little,  darling,*"  Gertrude  answered. 
"  You  are  not  strong  enough  yet.'* 

The  girl  shrank  from  her  caressing  arms. 
Seymour  saw  it. 

"  Dorothea,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  what  am  I  to 
say  to  your  grandmother?'* 

She  turned  whiter  than  before,  and  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart. 
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"  Walter,  let  her  alone  1"  cried  Miss  Standish. 
"You  will  kill  her  I     It  is  not  your  affair,  or; 
mine ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  kind." 

**  I  mean  to  be  kind,'*  be  said ;  *<  and  the ; 
one  kindness  I  can  show,  is  to  insist  on  tbe 
truth/' 

Dorothea  struggled  to  her  feet ;  a  yivid  color 
rushed  into  her  cheeks ;  a  wild,  feyerish  light 
into  her  eyes. 

'*!  shall  tell  you  nothing  I'*  she  exclaimed. 
"What  right  have  you  («  question  me?  Go 
away,  and  leave  me  with  Gertrude." 

"  Dor,  Dor  1"  he  said,  gently. 

**  If  you  will  not  go,  I  shall  I"  sheened. 

He  laid  his  hand  i^ntly,  but  firmly,  on  her 
arm. 

•*  You  never  met  that  man  for  your  own  sake,** 
he  said.  "  Tell  me  what  it  was  for,  Doro- 
thea?" 

**  For  shame,  Walter  I  No  one  but  her  grand- 
mother has  a  right  to  question  her  I"  said  Miss 
Standish. 

"  Let  me  go  1  Let  me  alone  I"  ordered  Doro- 
thea, trying  to  push  him  away.  "  You  are  rude, 
impertinent.     I  will  tell  you  nothing  I" 

He  could  see  that  she  was  nearly  beside  her- 
self with  fear  and  excitement.  He  still  held  her 
arm.  In  her  struggles  to  f^e  herself,  a  letter 
fell  from  the  pocket  of  her  dress.  Gertrude 
started  up.  Walter  was  before  her ;  he  looked 
at  the  address,  and  said,  quietly, 

**  There  is  nothing  to  tell  I  I  understand  the 
whole  matter  I  This  letter  is  for  you,  Miss 
Standish.    Pray,  take  it." 

"Oh,  Gertrude,  Gertrude  I"  sobbed  Dor, 
wringing  her  hands. 

Gertrude  stood,  pale  as  death,  her  eyes  turned 
on  the  girl  with  a  look  of  deadly  hate,  which 
was  something  awful  to  see. 

"The  play  is  played  out,  Miss  Standish," 
Siud  Walter  Seymour's  icy  voice.  "You  per* 
suaded  this  child  to  meet  that  man,  to  serve 


ends  of  your  own.  Dor,  she  meant  to  ruin  you, 
and  1*11  tell  you  why.  She  knows  that  I  lovo 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  shd  wanic.l 
to  separate  us.  She  has  not  deceived  me  for  n, 
moment.  Go  your  way,  Miss  Standish  ;  you  aic 
not  fit  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her." 

And  Gertrude  retreated  without  a  word. 

She  had  made  Dor  believe  that  Carr  had  some 
letters  which  would  compromise  her ;  that  she 
and  Walter  had  quarreled ;  but  he  loved  her  once 
more  ;  and  she  asked  Dor  to  save  her.  She  had 
managed  that  Mrs.  Atwood  should  witness  the 
first  interview,  and  Walter  the  second,  knowing 
that  she  could  trust  Dor's  honor  and  obstinacy. 
As  for  Carr's  share  in  the  matter,  it  did  not  go 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  wildly  in  love  with 
Gertnide,  and  wanted  to  marry  her  as  soon  as 
the  law  should  set  him  free  ;  and  she  had  pre- 
tended that  fear  of  her  relative  forced  her  to 
secrecy. 

So  Walter  led  Dor  home,  and  astonished  Mrs. 
Fay,  by  bursting  into  the  room  where  she  sat, 
half  carxying  the  girl  in  his  arms,  and  crying, 

"  I  have  broken  my  word.  I  have  told  her. 
I  would  be  sorry,  if  I  could  1  But  only  think — 
she  says  she  has  loved  me  all  along." 

They  were  married  within  the  year,  and  Dor's 
womanhood  nobly  redeems  the  promise  of  her 
girlish  days. 

Gertrude  did  marry  Augustine  Carr,  and, 
eighteen  months  after,  crept  back  to  beg  shelter 
of  Mrs.  Atwood.  Her  husband  had  spent  what 
little  money  she  possessed,  and  after  treating 
her  with  fiendish  cruelty,  deserted  her  and  her 
child. 

Walter  will  never  see  her,  but  he  has  rendered 
her  life  comfortable,  so  far  as  physical  wants  are 
concerned,  and  he  is  too  happy  not  to  be  able  to 
find  some  pity  for  her  sin  and  her  misery,  and 
to  hope  and  believe  that,  as  the  years  go  on,  she 
may,  by  patience  And  resignation,  make  amends 
!  for  the  past. 
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I  bring  a  garland  for  your  bead. 

Of  ttloosoms  fresh  and  fair; 
Ky  own  hands  wound  their  white  and  red, 

To  ring  abont  yonr  hair. 
Here  is  a  lily,  hero  a  rose, 
A  warm  Narclasns,  that  scarce  Wowb, 
And  fairer  blossoms  no  man  knows. 
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So  crowned  and  chapleted  with  flowon, 

I  pray  yon,  be  not  proud ; 
For  after  brief  and  snmraer  hours, 

Comes  Antnmn  with  a  shroud. 
Though  fragrant  as  a  flower  you  lie, 
Ton  and  your  garland,  by-and-bye, 
Will  fiide,  and  wither  up,  and  die. 


now    THE    MEETIN'-HOUSE    LE'  GO    OF    SEREPTA. 

BT    J08IAH    Allen's    witb. 


It  was  the  day  after  the  Cumberin'  Marthas 
and  the  Weepin'  Marys  had  been  to  see  Serepta, 
(as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Peterson,  in  your  last  num- 
ber, )  that  she  happened  to  say  to  me — ^it  was  while 
she  was  a  washin'  up  the  dinner-dishes — how 
much  she  wanted  a  new  dress. 

**  Why  don't  you  get  one,  then  ?"  says  I. 
"Oh,"  says  she,  *' the  church  don't  like  to 
have  me  get  anything  to  wear,  and  they  make 
so  many  speeches  about  my  bein'  extravagant, 
and  brakln'  down  my  husband's  influence,  and 
settin'  a  wicked  and  riotous  example  to  the  flock, 
ruinin'  the  nation,  that  I  can't  bear  to  get  my- 
self a  ray  of  clothes  to  wear." 

**  Well,"  says  I,  calmly  wipin'  the  butter-plate, 
*'if  you  feel  like  that,  I  don't  see  anything  to 
hinder  you  from  goin'  naked,  and  I  don't  s'pose 
they  would  like  that." 

"  Oh,  no  I"  says  she,  ready  to  bust  out  cryin'. 
"They  don't  like  it  if  I  hain't  dressed  off 
slick.  They  say  it's  a  stumblin' -block  to  'em 
if  I  hain't  as  dressy  as  the  Baptist  minister's 
wife." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  Serepta,  you  are  in  a  bad 
spot."     Says  I,  **  You  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
place  the  old  drunkard's  wife   was.     He  said  ! 
he'd  whip  Sally  if  supper  was  ready,  and  he'd 
whip  Sally  if  it  wuzzent." 

"Yes,"  says  she;  "that  is  jest  where  I  am. 
They  say  I'm  a  pattern  for  the  church  to  follow, 
and  80  I  have  got  to  be  away  fVom  home,  a 
workin'  for  the  heathen  and  missionary  socie- 
ties all  the  while ;  for  a  minister's  wife  must  be 
given  to  good  works.  And  I  must  at  the  same 
time  be  to  hum  all  the  time,  a  workin'  and  takin* 
care  of  my  family,  for  <  Sarah  kept  the  tent.'  I 
have  got  to  be  to  hum  holdin'  up  my  husband's 
arms  all  the  time,  strenthenin'  his  influence ;  and 
I  have  got  to  be  abroad  all  the  time,  holdin'  up 
the  ark.  I  have  got  to  be  hum  all  the  time,  en- 
largin'  my  children's  clothes  ;  and  I  have  got  to 
be  away  all  the  time,  enlargin*  the  borders  of 
Zion.  I  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  heathen, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  a  takin'  care  of  my  own 
house,  lest  I  should  be  worse  than  an  infidel. 
And,"  says  she,  "amongst  it  all,  I  get  some- 
times so  wore  out  and  discouraged,  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 


And  Serepta' s  tears  drizzled  down  into  the 
dish-water.  (She  was  washin',  and  I  was  a 
wipin'.) 

I  rubbed  away  on  a  pie-plate,  a  musin'  in  deep 
thought,  and  then  segested  this  to  her. 

"Did  you  ever  try  mindin'  your  own  busi- 
ness, and  makin'  other  folks  mind  theirn?" 

"No,"  says  she,  meekly,  and  she  sithed  as 
deep  as  I  ever  heard  anybody  sithe.  Says  she, 
"  I  mind  my  business  pretty  well,  but  I  never 
tried  to  make  other  folks  mind  theirn.  I  wasn't 
strong  enough." 

"  WuU,"  says  I,  "  before  I  leave  this  place,  I 
lay  out  to  make  a  change."  Says  I,  "  Many  a 
time  have  I  filled  the  bottle  you  was  brought 
up  on,  and  I  hain't  going  to  stand  by  and  see 
you  killed.  Before  I  leave  this  place,  the  meetin'- 
house  has  got  to  get  offen  your  back,  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why." 

She  looked  considerable  skeert,  but  I  could  see 
it  maie  her  feel  better  to  have  somebody  to  lean 
on.  But  we  didn't  have  no  time  to  multiply  any 
more  words,  for,  as  we  looked  out  of  the  buttery 
window,  we  see  her  husband  a  walkin'  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  his  hands  under 
his  coat-tail,  a  oomppsin'  a  sermon,  I  s'pose ;  but 
as  we  looked,  he  forgot  himself,  and  came  up 
aginst  the  bam,  and  hit  himself  a  awfUl  blow  in 
the  forrid,  and  she  started  off  on  the  run,  to  tend 
to  him,  and  head  him  off". 

Wull,  that  very  afternoon  I  had  a  chance  to 
speak  my  mind,  and  break  her  chains.  Serepta 
and  I  was  a  settin'  in  the  eettin-room,  as  con- 
tented as  you  please,  for  Serepta  was  a  master^ 
hand  to  love  her  home,  and  would  have  given 
the  best  ear  she  had  for  the  privilege  of  being 
let  alone  to  do  her  work,  and  make  a  happy  hom« 
for  them  she  loved.  She  was  a  mendin'  the  twt 
biggest  boys'  clothes,  for  they  were  as  ragged 
as  Jews,  though  truly,  as  the  poet  observes, 
"she  was  not  to  blame."  And  I  wasatryin', 
in  ray  feeble  way,  to  help  her,  and  put  in  a  sea< 
into  the  biggest  little  boy's  pantaloons.  We  ha(} 
got  'em  into  bed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  cham- 
ber above  us.  And  as  we  worked,  we  could  beta 
*em  throw  the  pillers  at  each  other,  and  talk 
language  that,  for  ministers'  Ghildi*en,  was  scan- 
dalous ;  for  she  had  to  let  'em  run  loose,  though, 
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to  quote  again  the  words  of  the  poet,  ''she  was 
not  to  blame/'  havin*  got  it  into  her  head  that  it 
wjis  her  duty  to  carry  the  meetin* -house. 

WuU,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  we  was  a  settin*  there, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  without  no  wamin'  of  no 
kind,  the  door  opened,  and  in  oome  what  I  sup- 
posed at  the  time  was  the  hull  meetin' -house, 
and  I  was  so  wild  at  first,  as  I  beheld  'em,  that 
I  almost  expected  to  see  'em  lay  on  the  steeple. 
I  was  skeert. 

But  I  found,  by  strict  measerment,  when  my 
senses  come  back,  there  wuzzn't  only  14  wimmen 
and  one  old  deacon.  I  beam  afterwards  that  ho 
wag  the  only  man  they  could  get  to  come  with 
'era  to  labor  with  her.  (He  was  old  as  the  hills, 
and  dretful  childish ;  so  they  got  round  him.) 

Men  has  their  faults.  None  can  be  more  deeply 
sensible  of  that  great  truth  than  I  am,  as  I  often 
tcU  Josiah.  But  truly,  as  fur  as  gossip,  and 
r.je^Mlin',  and  interfercin'  with  your  neighbor's 
l/ii.-iness  is  concerned,  wimmin  is  fur  ahead  of 
t!ie  more  opposite  sect.  It  is  mysterus  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  so  it  is,  factorum. 

Screpta  looked  ready  to  sink,  for,  from  past 
experience,  she  knew  they  had  come  to  labor  with 
her.  But  I  held  firm  as  any  rock  you  can  bring 
u]) — Plymouth,  Bunker  Hill,  Gibberalter,  or  any 
of  'cm.  And  when  they  glared  at  me,  thank 
f.irtin',  I  was  enabled  to  do  what  my  duty  and 
inclination  both  called  on  me  to  do,  and  glare 
back  at  'em,  and  do  a  good  job  in  the  line  of 
glarin',  too.  They  seemed  to  be  as  mad  at  me 
as  they  was  at  Serepta,  and  madder.  But,  thank 
f.irtin',  I  wasn't  afraid  of  a  singleone  o'  'em.  And 
when  they  all  commenced  to  talk  to  once,  a  com- 
plainin'  of  Serepta  and  her  doins',  and  her  not 
doins*,  my  principles  enabled  me  to  look  at  'cm 
t'.i rough  my  specks  with  a  scornful  mene,  th.it 
would  have  spoke  louder  than  words,  if  thoy 
ha- 1  understood  anything  of  the  language  of 
me  lies. 

Finally,  they  all  got  to  talkin'  together,  com- 
plaihin'  of  her.  '*  Why  don't  she  jine  the  Weepin' 
Marys  ?  Why  won't  she  jine  the  Cumberin'  Mar- 
thas? Why  don't  she  show  more  enthooziasm 
about  convertin'  the  heathen  ?  Why  don't  she 
take  more  interest  in  the  Female  Fellahs  and 
the  African  Gorillas." 

Justi:hen  I  herd  the  biggest  little  boy  sware 
like  a  pirate,  and  kick  the  other  one  out  of  bed  ; 
and  J  spoke  coldly,  Tery  coldly, 

'*  She'll  have  a  span  of  gorillas  of  her  own  to  | 
convert,  if  she  hain't  allowed  no  time  to  take  care  ; 
on  'em ;  she  won't  have  to  go  to  Africa  for  'em." 
S  lys  I,  **  Serepta  will  show  you  some  male  Fellahs 
that  will  go  ahead  of  your  female  ones  bimeby.  ; 
She  will  give  you  a  good  job  in  the  line  of  heathen  - 


to  convert,  in  a  few  yeers,  if  things  go  on  as  they 
are  goin'  now." 

With  that  Serepta  bust  right  out  a  cryin*,  and 
wept  and  cried,  and  cried  and  wept.  It  affected 
me  awfully.  And  I  says,  in  almost  tremblin' 
tones,  I  was  so  agitated, 

"  Serepta  is  my  own  niece,  on  my  mother's 
side ;  anci  I  helped  to  bring  her  up  on  a  bottle ; 
and,"  says  I,  "she  didn't  get  a  cast-iron  strength 
and  a  gutty-perchy  constitution  out  of  it,  as 
some  of  you  seem  to  think  she  did. 

S^ys  I,  "If  she  got  a  timid,  tender,  loving 
nature,  and  one  that  is  easy  influenced,  out  of  it, 
the  more  pity  for  her  in  that  state  where  Provi- 
dence has  called  her  to  be  in.  But  as  it  is,  she 
is  willin'  to  be  killed,  and  you,  with  probably 
religious  intentions,  are  willin'  to  kill  her.  But 
I  am  goin'  to  put  a  stop  to  it,"  says  I.  **  She 
haint  a  goin'  to  carry  the  meetin' -house  any 
more,  not  another  step.  Bein'  my  own  niece, 
and  knowin'  she  never  had  no  mother,  only  that 
bottle,  I  am  goin'  to  take  her  part." 

Oh',  how  they  glared  at  me.  But  I  kep*  om  as 
firm  as  Gibberalter. 

"  Her  husband  is  a  good  man,  and  thinks  enough 
on  her;  but  he  is  high-leernt  and  absent-minded, 
and  needs  ficadin'  off.  And  when  he  is  walkin* 
by  himself,  through  the  shady  lanes  and  crooked 
pathways  of  the  doctrines  and  creeds,  and  so  on, 
and  so  forth ;  when  he  is  tryin'  to  stand  up 
straight,  with  one  foot  on  Genesis,  and  the  other  • 
on  GeoUgy,  tryin'  his  best  to  go  ahead  and  break 
a  path  through  the  wilderness  of  beliefs,  a  road 
tliat  shall  lead  his  hearers  straight  to  Heaven's 
gate — with  all  this  on  his  hands,  how  can  he  be 
expected  to  keep  his  eye  every  minute  on  the 
little  woman  by  his  side  ?  When  he  is  so  absent- 
minded,  and  needs  headin'  off,  how  can  he  be 
expected  to  know  whether  the  meetin' -house  is 
carryin'  her,  or  she  is  cariyin'  the  meetin' - 
house?" 

Says  I,  *'  Serepta  Semmens  is  a  Christian  wo- 
man, and  if  she  has  any  time  to  spare,  over  and 
above  takin'  care  of  her  own  family,  and  her 
own  Self,  she  would  be  perfectly  willin'  to  do 
what  she  could  for  others.  It  would  be  her  duty 
and  her  privilege.  But,"  says  I,  "  because  her 
husband  has  hired  out  to  you,  you  have  no  more 
right  to  control  her  actions,  nor  her  time.  You 
have  no  more  claim  on  her  than  you  have  on 
that  old,  stern  female  that  keeps  house  by  her- 
self, out  in  Egypt,  by  the  pyramids.  I  can't  think 
of  her  name,  but,  howsomever,  it  hain't  no  matter. 
I  wish  Serepta  had  some  of  her  traits — a  good, 
firm,  stem  disposition,  that  couldn't  bo  imposed 
upon.  You  wouldn't  catch  old  what's-her-name 
a  carryin"  a  meetin' -house." 
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Oh,  how  that  madded  them,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Cumberin'  Marthas  spoke  up,  and  she 
says,  says  she, 

"  We  have  got  a  claim  on  her,  and  jou'U  find 
out  that  we  hare." 

Says  I,  Tcry  coldly,  "  How  much  sallery  do 
you  lay  out  to  give  her  the  comin*  year?** 

That  skeert  'em.  I  could  see  it  did.  And  she 
says,  says  she, 

**  Not  one  cent." 

Then  says  I,  risin*  up  on  my  feet,  and  movin* 
my  hand  sternly, 


*  *  Clear  out,  the  hull  caboodle  of  you.'  *  Says  I, 
**  This  meetin' -house  has  got  to  le*  go  of  Serepta, 
or  ni  make  it  le*  go." 

I  8*  pose  my  mene  was  that  commandin*  and 
awful,  that  it  filled  'em  with  awe.  They  started 
right  off,  almost  on  a  run,  two  able-bodied  wim- 
men  takin'  the  old  deacon  between  'em. 

And  I  had  a  letter  from  Serepta,  sayin'  she  is 
gettin'  along  first-rate.  Her  time  is  her  own, 
her  children  are  gettin*  more*n  half-civilized, 
and  she  has  gained  seren  pounds — a  pound  a 
week  and  more. 


PARTED. 


BY    medoha    clabk. 


From  o'er  th?  beautiful  Mno  sea. 
Your  letteni,  darling,  come  to  me, 
Tholr  pages  touched  with  odd  perftimes, 
Of  spicy  winds  and  eastern  blooms ; 
The  words,  so  full  of  tender  thonght. 
With  loring  counsel  always  firaught. 
Are  dear  to  me. 

Tou  tell  me  of  the  weary  days 
And  nights,  that  pass  you  in  a  maze 
Of  haunting  thought  and  heart-fod  pain. 
And  dreama  of  love,  so  vain,  no  rain. 
And  ask  me,  o'er  the  rhythmic  sea, 
"  Do  yon,  love,  sometimes  think  of  mn, 
And  trurt  me  still  r 

Like  Dianas  kin,  my  thoughts  of  thco 
C:>me  hither  oft,  unsought  and  frt-o ; 
When  sighing  winds  around  me  Mow, 
And  Winter  wraps  the  world  in  snow, 
Or  Summer's  emerald  meadow  gleams 
A  cobweb  sea  of  dappled  beams, 
I  think  of  thee. 


When  "  Morning,  mother  of  the  dews," 
All  blushing  comes,  in  cM>untless  hues; 
Or,  when  alone,  beneath  tlie  stars. 
While  northward  gleam  thoee  silTery  ban» 
And  streaks  of  slumbercus  light,  so  chlU, 
Shine  upward,  cold,  and  calm,  and  stilL 
I  think  of  thee. 

How  strange  our  paths  must  nerer  meet 
Through  life,  except  by  erring  feet; 
Between  ut  liee  a  hidden  grave, 
Where  tangled  Tines  and  grasses  ware, 
And  firagile  morning-glories  bring 
A  pale,  sweet  offering  to  the  Spring, 
Emblems  of  peace. 

We  will  not  dream  of  lore  or  hate, 
Kor  frown  at  life's  relentiees  ftte, 
But  learn  contentment  from  the  flowers. 
And  live  a  surlkce  life  of  hours. 
We'll  sift  the  months  and  fettered  years, 
We*ll  glean  the  smiles  and  crush  the  tears, 
Life*s  bitter-sweet 
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The  sun  was  sinking  In  the  wcet, 

A  mist  rose  softly  on  the  lea; 
And  through  the  crening's  purple  shades^ 

We  floated  o'er  the  quiet  sea. 
The  oars  lay  idly  In  their  rest ; 

We  leaned  across  the  low  boat's  ride. 
And  watchdd  the  waters  dancing  there. 

As  we  went  drifting  with  the  tide. 

She  touched  tiie  ripples  with  h«n-  hand, 

And  when  the  rising  moon  shone  bright. 
She  seemed  an  angel  sitting  ther<*, 

^  pure,  beneath  the  alver  light 
We  floated  onward  in  the  ,dusk 

She  sang  as  sweet  as  mermaid  sings ; 
Across,  through  all  the  waste  of  years. 

The  echo  of  that  song  still  rings. 


Hearta,  though,  are  ftilse— «o  often  bo; 

Her  fiEu;e  waa  Mr,  her  heart  untrue ; 
I  thought  she  loved  me,  on  the  night 

We  drifted  in  the  shadows  blue, 
Across  the  waters,  still  and  bright, 

Beneath  the  tender  Summer  moon ; 
Oh !  such  a  dream  I    Oh  I  such  delight  I 

And  it  is  (kded— past— ao  soon  1 

Oh,  woman*s  fhoe  ia  sweet  and  fiifr. 

But  woman^s  heart  we  cannot  know; 
I  thought  she  lored  me— «he  whom  I 

Had  worshipped  in  the  long  ago. 
Her  path  Is  there,  and  mine  Ih  here ; 

We  each  have  gone  our  separate  ways; 
And  buried  with  the  vanished  past 

The  hours  of  thoee  sweet  olden  days. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

So  Arnold  asked  of  Wosliington  the  command 
of  West  Point,  and  it  was  granted  immediately. 
And  yet  his  enemies  were  persistent  as  ever,  and 
more  than  ever  resoWed  to  trample  him  into  the 
earth.  Though  the  girl  he  trusted  urged  him  on 
to  treason  with  all  the  force  of  her  wonderful 
powers,  the  man  as  yet  only  thought  of  the  one 
black  deed  as  a  dark  possibility.  He  would  take 
the  post  assigned  to  him.  and  do  its  duties,  if 
that  seemed  best.     If  not,  why,  then , 

In  giying  this  man  time  to  cool  his  wrath, 
Rhoda  had  also  given  him  an  opportunity  for  re- 
flection, and  all  that  was  noble  in  his  nature  some- 
times rose  up  in  opposition  to  her  counsel.  The 
strongest  and  most  honorable  impulse  at  work 
against  the  black  deed,  to  which  her  influence 
tended,  was  a  personal  love  of  Washington,  who 
had,  in  truth,  been  always  his  friend. 

Rhoda  Clyde  met  Arnold,  on  the  evening  before 
his  departure,  in  the  Old  Slate  Uouse,  late  stand- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Second  and  Walnut 
streets,  once  the  residence  of  William  Penn. 
Here  Arnold  took  up  his  abode  after  Mount  Plea- 
sant  was  abandoned.  Rhoda  Clyde  had  become 
very  intimate  with  Arnold's  wife  after  her  re- 
moval to  the  city.  Thus  it  happened,  that  the 
fair  mistress  of  the  house  left  her  husband  and 
guest  alone  in  that  darkly-paneled,  sickly-lighted 
room,  while  she  hushed  her  child  to  sleep  in 
the  chamber  above.  Arnold  stood  gloomily  by 
the  window,  watching  his  young  wife  as  she 
bore  his  child  from  the  room,  kissing  it  softly. 

The  moment  this,  to  her,  hateful  picture  was 
lost  in  the  outer  shadows,  Rhoda  arose  from  the 
low  chair  in  which  she  had  been  sitting,  and  ap- 
proached Arnold. 

*•  Give  me  that  letter  now.  I  will  see  that  it 
reaches  Sir  Henry  at  once,  and  in  safety,"  she 
said,  in  a  low,  eager  voice.  "  Make  haste,  or 
she  will  return." 

'*  Not  yet.  I  am  not  prepared  to  push  things 
rashly.     The  peril " 

**  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  you 
speak  of  peril,"  Rhoda  answered. 

"  Well,  what  men  call  dishonor,  is  a  thing  the 
bravest  man  on  earth  might  shrink  from." 


**  What  men  are  you  thinking  of,  Arnold? 
The  rabble  that  stoned  you  in  the  street,  or  those 
grander  villains  that  stood  by  and  smiled,  while 
Washington  reprimanded  you,  as  if  you,  the 
bravest  and  the  grandest  General  in  his  army, 
had  been  a  school-boy,  brought  up  for  chastise- 
ment?" 

"  Washington  ?  No,  no.  He  alone  turned  that 
scene  of  intended  humiliation  almost  into  a 
triumph.  He  neither  bent  himself  to  the  injus- 
tice of  Congress,  nor  the  malice  of  my  military 
enemies.  The  very  reprimand  that  he  could  not 
refuse  to  give,  was  so  gentle,  so  kind,  even  eulo- 
gistic, that  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  grati- 
tude. No,  Rhoda,  ifM  have  not  seized  upon  the 
method  you  urge,  of  acquitting  myself  with  this 
ungrateful  country,  it  Is  because  George  Wash- 
ington loves  it  better  than  his  own  soul,  and, 
from  first  to  last,  he  has  been  my  friend." 

**  Yet  this  man  could  not  save  you  from  the 
malice  of  your  enemies,"  answered  the  girl,  with 
dangerous  eagerness;  for  her  time  was  brief, 
and  his  hesitation  took  away  her  breath.  *'  He 
could  not  keep  the  rabble  of  the  street  from 
pelting  you  with  stones,  soiling  you  with  mud." 

Arnold  shrunk  together,  galled  to  the  heart. 

**  I  know  I  I  know  I  You  need  not  fling  the 
outrage  in  my  teeth,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  **  But 
Washington  was  not  to  blame  for  that.  He  even 
knows  he  has  not  been  able  to  save  himself  from 
the  sneers  and  insults  of  these  Congressmen  who 
fight  so  valiantly  with  their  tongues." 

**  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  these  ingrates,  you  hesi- 
tate?" 

"  For  these  ingrates  ?  No.  They  have  charged 
me  with  things  that  are  meaner  than  treason 
already ;  but  I  will  not  sanction  their  dastardly 
slanders  by  making  myself  the  thing  they  wish 
me." 

"  What  will  their  opinion  be  worth  when  your 
valor  on  the  otherside  has  swept  them  into  nothing- 
ness?" questioned  Rhoda.  "  Success  makes  you 
their  dictator.     Have  you  forgotten  that  ?" 

"  But  firsb  the  whole  world  will  call  ma  a 
traitor." 

*'  No,  no  !  Success  turns  treason  into  hero- 
ism.    If  Washing:  ja   :..r.j     aa  he  must,  if  his 
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right  hand  is  gone — they  will  call  him  bj  the 
name  you  shrink  from." 

Arnold  clenched  his  strong  hand,  fiercely. 

"  I  would  stamp  that  man  into  the  earth  who 
dared  to  so  blister  his  lips !" 

Rhoda  Clyde  drew  back,  and  held  her  breath. 

There  was  something  grand,  if  chaotic,  in  this 
man's  nature,  that  baffled  her.  At  last  all  the 
beauty  of  her  face  lighted  up. 

**  If  the  time  should  come,  it  might  be  in  your 
power  to  proTO  yourself  this  brave  man's  friend, 
as  he  has  been  yours,"  she  said.  '*  What  favor 
could  the  King  refuse  one  of  the  bravest  Generals 
of  the  army,  who  had  swept  his  valor  and  influ- 
ence into  the  royal  cause.  What  Washington 
has  done  for  you  here,  you  can  repay  him,  in 
time  of  need,  a  thousand  times  over  with  the 
King." 

Arnold  grasped  the  little  hand,  unconsciously 
uplifted  in  the  earnestness  of  the  girl's  persua- 
sion, and  kissed  it,  almost  savagely. 

'*QirlI  girll  Are  you  a  fiend,  or  an  angel, 
whom  I  cannot  cast  out  of  my  life  either  for 
good  or  evil?" 

•*  I  am  only  a  woman,  who  loves  you ;  who 
has  no  craving  so  intense  as  that  of  seeing  you 
great." 

"I  do  believe  it  I" 

*'  Then  give  me  the  letter." 

Arnold  thrust  one  hand  into  his  bosom,  and 
drew  forth  a  letter  directed  to  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, which  Rhoda  concealed  in  haste  within  the 
folds  of  her  dress;  for  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Arnold's  wife  came  in,  smiling  and 
rosy,  from  the  last  embrace  of  her  infant. 


CHAPTER   XXXI.  . 

In  less  than  two  weeks  after  Arnold  took  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  Mr.  Kingsford  and  his 
&mily  arrived  at  his  mansion  in  New  York. 

This  was  the  programme  Rhoda  Clyde  had  laid 
out  for  herself.  The  moment  Arnold's  letter  was 
in  her  possession,  she  resolved  that  no  hands  but 
her  own  should  bear  it  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  no 
intellect  but  her  own  should  guide  the  progress 
of  a  conspiracy  that  was  to  wreck  a  struggling 
land,  and  make  her  all-powerful  with  the  man 
she  toiled  to  exalt.  To  this  end  Mr.  Kingsford 
had  been  adroitly  impressed  with  an  i«lea  that 
the  arch  rebel,  Barringford,  might  find  ready  ac- 
cess to  his  daughter,  if  they  remained  in  Philadel- 
delphia  longer.  Indeed,  the  suspicion  that  secret 
interviews  had  already  taken  place  between  the 
lovers,  had,  by  some  subtle  insinuation,  been  in- 
stilled into  his  mind,  and  influenced  him  to 
prompt  action. 


Thus  the  old  life  began  again.  To  all  seem- 
ing, Rhoda  Clyde  plunged  into  the  brilliant  ex- 
travagance of  the  season  with  no  idea  but  amuse- 
ment in  her  mind  ;  but  it  was  observed  by  those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  think  of  such  mattei-s, 
that,  more  than  formerly,  those  men  who  con- 
trolled the  army  were  constant  guests  at  Mr. 
Kingsford' s  house,  and  were  among  the  foremost 
to  pay  homage  to  the  beautiful,  bright  girl  who 
presided  thei-e. 

If  Major  Andre  no  longer  made  Kingsford's 
"mansion  his  home,  he  was  a  constant  Tisitor 
there,  and  his  interest  in  this  strange  girl  be- 
came more  and  more  enthralling.  Sometimes 
Cliarley  Raymond  came  with  him.  but  all  the 
careless  gayety  of  the  boy  seemed  changed  into 
silent  vigilance.  Before,  he  had  been  passion- 
ately jealous  of  his  far-away  sister's  lover ;  now, 
his  young  face  looked  anxious,  his  blue  eyes  full 
;  of  serious  speculation. 

Thus  the  autumn  drew  on,  and  once  more  a 
keen  frost  had  clothed  the  trees  on  the  Battery 
Park,  the  Heights  of  Long  Inland  and  W^chaw- 
ken,  with  such  gorgeous  tints  as  no  other  land 
on  earth  can  open  the  gates  of  w^inter  with.  The 
first  f^ost  brought  that  bland,  but  exhuberant 
air,  which  fills  the  whole  system  with  delight, 
such  as  old  wine  gives  to  the  blood. 

Was  it  the  atmosphere,  or  some  inward  fever, 
that  kindled  in  Rhoda  Clyde  that  brilliant  com- 
plexion, and  fired  her  eyes  with  such  strange, 
exultant  light,  as  she  paced  to  and  fro  along  the 
winding  paths  of  the  Battery  woods,  with  the 
glory  of  its  falling  leaves  rustling  about  -her 
feet  ?  Or  was  she  in  anxious  expectation  of  some 
lover,  who  had  appointed  to  meet  her  there,  and 
was,  perhaps,  too  late  for  her  passionate  impa- 
tience 7 

Through  the  rustling  leaves,  treading  lightly 
along  the  crisp  turf,  at  last  came  a  young  man, 
eager-eyed  and  anxious  as  herself. 

Rhoda  turned  breathlessly,  saying, 

"  Major  Andre,  I  have  been  here  some  min- 
utes.    Has  anything  gone  wrong?" 

*'  Nothing,  fair  lady.  I  was  delayed  by  nsy 
friend  Raymond,  who  would  not  be  shaken  oflf." 

"  Oh  1  if  he  is  anyw^here  near,  we  must  be 
brief.  I  detest  that  youth  I  But  no  matter  about 
that.     There  is  your  letter.'* 

Andre  took  the  letter  that  Rhoda  drew  from 
her  bosom,  broke  the  seal  with  shaking  hands, 
and  read  it  with  nervous  eagerness. 

"  You  see  that  all  is  arranged,"  she  said ;  "  nt 
least,  I  suppose  your  General  will  believe  us  in 
earnest,  though  he  did  think  the  letter  I  brought 
him  fW>m  Philadelphia  wavering  in  purpose. 
This  is  positive  enough." 
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'*Tes,"  answered  Andre,  folding  the  letter, 
and  thrusting  both  that  and  the  hand  that  grasped 
it  into  his  bosom,  as  if  afraid  of  leaying  it  a  mo- 
ment out  of  his  hold.    "  This  is  specific  enough." 

"  It  must  be  acted  upon  at  once.  The  least 
delay  will  be  felt  impatiently.  Our  fHend  up 
yonder  is  of  an  impetnous  nature.  The  iron  is 
at  white  heat,  and  ready  for  striking.  Bo  not 
let  it  cool.  The  arrangements  can  be  made  at 
once.** 

"  Only  this 

"Well?" 

**  I — I  hare  had  no  personal  assurance  ttom 
the  commander " 

Rhoda  interrupted  his  rather  hesitating  speech. 
A  flash  of  scorn  shot  like  lightning  across  her 
face,  and  was  gone. 

**  About  your  reward.  Give  the  letter  to  Sir 
Henry;  make  all  the  arrangements  suggested  in 
it,  then  ask  him  to  join  me  here.  It  will  not  be 
the  first  time  your  General  and  I  have  promen- 
aded these  walks  in  company.  Tell  him  I  shall 
be  found  in  the  path  nearest  the  water." 

Andre  obeyed  the  girl  as  if  she  had  been  his 
sovereign.     He  turned,  at  once,  to  go. 

During  the  best  part  of  an  hour  Rhoda  walked 
np  and  down.  At  last  she  saw,  moving  in  the 
distance,  the  stout  figure  of  a  man,  not  without 
dignity,  though  it  lacked  elegance.  She  held 
out  her  hands.     He  stooped  and  kissed  them. 

**  There,  now,  Sir  Heniy,  we  must  not  waste 
time  in  such  nonsense  as  this,"  she  said,  draw- 
ing away  her  hands,  shaking  them  lightly,  as  if 
to  dash  his  kisses  away,  and  turning  the  bright 
mischief  of  her  eyes  upo(i  him. 

"  Cruel  girl  I     How  you  love  to  torment  me  I" 

"  Torment  you  ?  When  I  am  bringing  about 
the  great  wish  of  your  heart?" 

"  Not  the  greatest  wish.    You  know  that." 

Rhoda  made  a  gesture  of  graceful  impatience. 

**  Not  now.  We  have  more  serious  things  to 
talk  about,  or  I  should  not  have  sent  for  you. 
That  letter.     You  have  seen  it?" 

"  Yes,  and  read  it  yery  careftilly." 

"  Of  course !  And  you  will  send  Major  Andre 
on  this  mission  ?" 

« I  do  not  know.     He  seemed  to  hesitate." 

"  Naturally,  when  a  man  risks  his  honor  and 
his  neck,  he  is  likely  to  shrink  a  little.  There 
is  danger,  certainly.  Sir  Henry,  if  this  young 
officer  escapes  it,  what  is  to  be  his  reward? 
Major  Andre  himseit  does  not  ask  a  reward, 
remember.     It  is  I  who  demand  it  for  him." 

"  Then  you,  fair  lady,  shall  fix  it,  as  you  have 
already  settled  that  of  your  American  General." 

"  I  will.  A  Brigadier-Generars  commission." 
*  Anything  more  ?  There  was  a  certain  amount 


of  gold  in  the  other  negotiation.  And  yet  I 
don't  think  Andre  would  take  gold." 

There  was  a  thrill  of  scorn  in  these  words, 
that  stung  the  girl  like  a  viper.  She  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  fiery  shame. 
She  answered,  passionately, 

**  He  was  in  debt ;  hunted  down  by  credit- 
ors ;  proud,  brave,  lavish  ;  a  man  that  should 
have  been  the  lord  of  millions,  yet,  owing  to 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  was  poor. 
But  for  that,  what  would  have  been  your  paltry 
gold  to  him?" 

"  You  speak  warmly,  lady.  I  was  not  cavil- 
ing at  the  price  to  be  paid  for  General  Arnold's 
tre— submission.     You  misunderstood  me." 

Sir  Henry  spoke  coldly  now.  The  girl  before 
him  had  betrayed  an  interest  in  the  traitor  he 
was  baying.     That  offended  him. 

Rhoda  subdued  her  passion  at  once.  She  re- 
plied, also  coldly, 

"  I  have  already  named  the  reward  that  Major 
Andre  mayor  may  not  accept.  Increased  rank — 
nothing  more.  That,  even,  must  be  offered.  He 
will  not,  I  feel  sure,  think  of  demanding  it." 

**  I  give  my  honor  he  shall  have  all,  and  more, 
than  you  have  suggested,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

Rhoda  held  out  her  hand.  The  deprecating 
softness  in  her  eyes  brought  a  smile  to  the  round, 
full  face  of  the  Englishman. 

"  It  was  for  your  sake,"  she  said ;  "  and  now 
yon  think  me  hard  and  unwomanly,  because  I 
will  not  throw  two  men  into  peril  of  their  lives, 
without  securing  some  recompense  for  success, 
which,  after  all,  will  be  a  doubtftd  good  to  them. 
Is  this  kind?" 

The  beautiful  eyes,  so  bright  with  fire  a  mo- 
ment before,  were  flooded  with  tears  now.  Sir 
Henry  saw  them,  and  his  heart  smote  bim. 

"  Always  beautiful,  always  generous,"  he  said. 
"I  should  have  remembered  this  unpleasant 
business  was  undertaken  for  my  sake.  I  did  not 
know,  until  to-day,  how  very  distressing  such 
negotiations  must  have  been  to  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  woman.  Yet  for  you,  there  is  no 
reward  except  a  grateful  man's  thanks." 

<*  Is  that  no  reward  ?" 

A  change  came  over  Sir  Henry's  face,  a  quick 
lightning,  which  Rhoda  saw  from  under  tlie 
drooping  lashes,  still  heavy  with  her  tears. 

**  Or  his  love,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  out- 
burst. **  But  that  you  might  no  more  accept 
than  Andre  would  gold." 

One  glance,  then  those  dark  lashes  drooped 
more  heavily,  till  they  almost  touched  her  burn- 
ing cheek.  Then  the  girl  stood  before  him,  the 
very  embodiment  of  modest  confusion.  At  hist 
she  made  a  little  gesture  of  dissent. 
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**Not  ROW.  I  cannot  think  of  such  things 
now,  when  bo  many  intereata  ai*e  at  stake.  Let 
ii  be  enough  that  I  can  senre  you  a  little." 

Khoda  held  out  her  hand.  Sir  Henry  pressed 
his  lips  upon  it,  and  they  walked  side  by  side 
out  of  the  Park,  the  man  wondering  at  his  own 
infatuation,  the  girl  burning  with  the  triumph 
of  a  new  conquest. 

That  evening,  before  it  was  quite  dark,  Rhoda 
Clyde  dashed  off  a  hurried  line  to  Andre. 

**  Go  with  confidence,"  it  said.  "  Be  cautious, 
and  there  is  no  danger,  even  though  you  cross 
the  lines.  B.  C." 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

Major  Andre  was  at  his  quarters  when 
Rhoda' 8  note  reached  him.  Since  his  interview 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  had,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  realize  the  achievement  expected 
of  him :  its  difficulties,  its  perils,  and  the  ques- 
tionable honor  which  would  follow  success. 

Young  Raymond  was  with  him.  He  had  seen 
Major  Andre  In  the  Park  that  day,  talking  so 
earnestly  with  Miss  Clyde,  that,  even  from  the 
distance,  he  could  discover  that  the  young  offi- 
cer's face  was  strangely  white  and  troubled. 
Earlier  in  his  career,  the  youth  might  have  fan- 
clod  this  a  love  scene;  but  he  knew  better  now; 
and  vague  suspicions  of  temptation  and  danger 
unknown,  and  therefore  agonizing  to  the  imagi- 
nation, took  possession  of  him,  as  he  sat  watch- 
ing the  troubled  features  of  his  friend. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  almost  cried  out,  at  last,  **  what 
Is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why  is  your  forehead 
BO  clouded,  your  eyes  so  gloomy  ?  I  am  your 
friend,  her  brother,  and  have  a  right  to  share 
your  trouble." 

«*  Trouble?  I  have  no  trouble.  The  twilight 
makes  one  thoughtful.     It  is  often  so  with  me." 

Raymond  took  this  answer  impatiently.  His 
eyes  filled  with  passionate  tears,  of  which  he 
was  ashamed  ,  and  so  left  the  room  suddenly. 
On  his  way  out,  he  met  Mr.  Kingsford's  servant, 
and  knew  that  he  came  from  Miss  Clyde. 

The  youth  went  to  his  own  room,  and  there 
chidcd  himself  for  the  impetuous  way  in  which 
he  had  claimed  his  friend* s  confidence. 

**  I  will  return,"  he  thought,  **  and  use  gentle 
moans.  Dislike  of  that  girl  made  me  angry. 
No  wonder  he  repulsed  me." 

Raymond  went  back  to  Andre's  room,  but 
found  it  vacant.  That  officer  had  read  the  note 
B'jnt  him  by  Rhoda,  and  was  now  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  making  prompt  arrangements  for  his  de- 
parture. Raymond  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
now  filled  with  purplish  dusk,  in  bitter  disap- 


pointment, when  he  saw  a  paper  fluttering  along 
the  floor.  Picking  it  up,  he  went  to  the  window 
and  glanced  o?er  it. 

The  youth  turned  white  and  cold  as  marble,  as 
he  read  the  lines  Rhoda  Clyde  had  traced.  All 
at  once  the  terrible  picture  of  Nathan  Hale  upon 
the  gallows  came  over  hin\,  (a  picture  he  too  well 
remembered,)  and  k%  was  seized  with  shivers  of 
terror,  that  chilled  him  from  head  to  foot. 

<' Where  has  Andre  gone?  Where  is  he  to 
be  found?"  he  cried,  in  dismay. 

Raymond  hurried  into  the  street,  wild  as  a 
wounded  hawk.  More  than  once  some  officer, 
loitering  along  the  street,  was  surprised  by  the 
white-faced  youth,  who  stopped  him  suddenly, 
and  demanded, 

*'  Where  is  Andre?     Have  you  seen  Andre ?" 

When  the  answer  was  no,  the  officer  instantly 
found  himself  alone,  for  Raymond  had  rushed 
on,  asking  the  same  question  of  others,  until  some 
one  said,  after  a  moment's  wondering  silence, 

**  I  sa\^  him  enter  Gen.  Clinton's  quarters  not 
half  an  hour  ago." 

Before  the  sentence  was  finished,  Raymond 
had  turned  a  corner,  and  was  gone. 

Andre  had  terminated  his  interview  w^ith  Clin- 
ton, who  stood  upon  the  steps,  urging  a  few 
last  words  of  caution  on  the  young  man,  and 
saying, 

*'  Keep  well  disguised.  These  Yankees  must 
see  no  gleam  of  scarlet  about  you  :  and,  above 
all,  do  not  venture  beyond  the  lines.  The  Vul- 
ture will  be  placed  in  readiness.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  you  shall  run  no  risks ;  but  I  charge 
you  again,  let  nothing  persuade  you  to  go  within 
the  enemy's  lines.     You  have  Arnold's  pass?" 

**  Here,"  answered  Andre,  touching  his  breast. 

•*  Then  God  speed  you  i" 

Sir  Henry's  voice  shook  as  he  uttered  this 
farewell,  and  he  wrung  the  hand  he  was  never  to 
touch  again. 

That  moment  a  young  officer  came  swiftly  up, 
panting  for  breath,  and  seized  the  bridle  of 
Andre's  horse  with  both  shaking  hands. 

"  You  will  not  go  1  You  shall  not!  I  tell  you, 
it  is  riding  to  death — to  dishonor  1" 

Andre  drew  himself  up,  for  the  word  dis- 
honor had  fired  him  like  a  blow.  Wheeling  his 
horse  fiercely  around,  he  dashed  his  spurs  into 
its  side,  and  plunged  up  the  dark  street,  leaving 
the  youth,  cold  and  paralysed,  in  the  hoof-tracks 
his  horse  had  made. 

"  Too  late  1    Oh,  Heaven  help  us — too  late  1" 

The  orderly  heard  this  despairing  cry,  and 
answered  it  with  cheery  good  nature. 
•  »*  Why,  bless  your  honor,  it's  only  to  leap  on 
your  horse  and  tej^e  a  dash  after  him,  up  the 
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river  a  bit,  where  he  and  half  a  dozen  of  our 
young  blades  are  bound  for  a  supper.  They'll 
none  of  'em  be  back  before  morning,  I'll  be 
swoi*n." 

Raymond  stood  gazing  upon  the  man  with 
wild,  questioning  eyes,  till  he  ceased  speaking. 

«*  Where?  Where  did  you  say  ?"  he  questioned, 
hoarsely.     **  How  shall  I  find  the  place  t" 

*'  Ride  up  the  East  River,  to  a  cove  they  call 
Kipp's  Bay.  There,  in  a  low  stone  house,  some 
of  our  officers  are  quartered.  The  Major,  who  is 
offf  on  special  duty,  I  think  will  be  there.  lie 
told  me  so !" 

"  Thank  you.    My  good  fellow,  I  thank  you  I" 

Ruymond  started  at  once,  but  he  did  not  know 
the  way,  and  soon  lost  himself  in  the  thick  woods, 
so  that  it  was  long  after  midnight  when,  reeling 
in  his  saddle  from  fatigue,  he  came  upon  the  scone 
house,  a  blaze  of  light  streaming  through  the 
amall  windows. 

lie  dsshcd  into  the  room  at  once. 

One  swift  glance  around  the  table  drove  the 
color,  that  hope  had  made  vivid  for  a  moment, 
back  from  his  face. 

**  Major  Andre !  I  wish  to  speak  with  Major 
Andre  I"  ho  cried,  looking  around  vainly  for  his 
fHend. 

"The  Major?     Oh,  he  has  been  gone  a  full 
hour,"  said  one  of  the  revellers. 
'    "Gone?  Where?" 

"  Up  the  river  road.  That  is  all  we  know. 
Up  the  river  road." 

These  words  died  on  lips  that  were  white  as 
death.     The  youth  staggered  blindly. 

"  What,  ho,  gentlemen  1  Fill  a  glass  with  wine ! 
It  is  young  Raymond,  so  pale-faced,  that  we  did 
not  know  him.     Wine,  man  1   More  wine  !" 

They  forced  the  youth  into  a  chair,  and  held 
wine  to  his  lips,  which  he  drank,  eagerly .  Then 
his  arms  fell  prone  on  the  table,  his  face  sunk 
upon  them,  and  a  cold  stupor  crept  over  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
All  night  long  those  two  men  eat  in  that  lone 
house,  face  to  face,  yet  never  once  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes — Arnold  and  Andre — the  last 
betrayed,  spite  of  his  caution,  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  thus  laying  himself  open  to  the  death 
of  a  spy.  But  he  was  brave,  sometimes  reck- 
less, and  made  no  complaint.  So  the  eager  busi- 
ness of  treason  went  on,  in  whispers,  though 
these  two  men  were  alone,  and  beyond  ear-shot 
of  any  human  being.  Papers  passed  between 
them,  promises  and  pledges  were  given,  and 
when  they  parted,  in  the  dull,  gray  light  of 
morning,  it  was  with  downcast  faces,  as  robbers 
slink  away  from  each  other  after  a  first  crime. 


Grand,  beautiful  scenery  lay  around  them  thai 
morning ;  bright,  gorgeous  scenery,  touched  bj 
the  glowing  death-hues  of  a  sudden  frost  earlier 
than  usual  that  year,  and  wonderful  in  its  roi-o 
beauty. 

But  on  none  of  these  things  did  either  of  these 
two  men  look.  Still  there  was  one  object  that  ar- 
rested their  attention,  and  created  some  ahirm.  A 
ship,  bearing  the  British  flag,  was  moving  down 
the  river. 

*  *  What  can  be  the  matter  7* '  Andre  said.  <  *  The 
Vulture  has  deserted  me." 

"You  must  go  on  horseback,  then,"  said  Ar- 
nold. "  But  that  will  make  no  difference,  for 
you  have  my  pass." 

It  was  with  some  misgivings,  however,  that 
Andre  set  out  on  his  journey,  for  there  was  a 
vague  fear  at  his  heart,  which  all  Arnold's  assu- 
rances could  not  remove. 

Have  I  not  told  you  that  the  scenery  was 
beautiful  through  which  this  young  officer  passed  ? 
Soft  and  balmy  as  the  days  of  our  Indian  sum- 
mer was  the  atmostphere  he  rode  through.  The 
gorgeously-leaved  branches  waved  and  rustled 
like  banners  over  his  head.  But  of  all  this  he 
took  no  heed.  There  was  gloom  in  his  eyes,  a 
shiver  of  dread  at  his  heart,  if  a  rabbit  shook 
the  bushes,  or  a  bird  flew  up  suddenly. 

As  he  passed  beneath  the  great  branches  of  a 
tulip  poplar  that  spread  its  shadow  over  the 
road,  three  men,  seated  among  the  frost-bitten 
ferns  on  the  wayside,  threw  down  the  cards  they 
were  playing,  and  followed  his  movements  with 
curious  eyes.    His  horse  shied  as  he  passed  them. 

"  Hallo  2"  cried  one  of  the  men. 

Andre  checked  his  horse,  and  rode  back.  The 
rest  is  matter  of  history,  known  to  every  one. 

Despite  iiis  protest,  his  promise  of  gold,  his 
pathetic  pleading,  those  three  men  led  him  away 
from  the  woods,  a  prisoner. 

Some  hours  after  this,  a  swift  rider  was  sen 
from  Col.  Jamison,  commander  of  the  nearest 
military  station  at  New  Castle,  bearing  a  letter 
to  Gen.  Arnold,  informing  him  of  the  arrest, 
and  of  the  passport,  which  was  deemed  a  forgery. 
The  papers  found  on  the  prisoner,  Jamison  wrote, 
had  been  forwarded  to  Washington. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

In  a  dwelling,  known  as  Robinson's  house, 
standing  on  the  heights  of  the  Hudson,  opposite 
the  cliffs  of  West  Point,  Arnold's  household  was 
assembled  at  breakfast. 

Seated  at  the  table,  with  one  white  hand  on 
the  richly-carved  coffee-urns,  of  heavy  silver, 
that  graced  her  end  of  the  board,  and  holding  a 
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cup  of  delicate  china,  half-filled  with  hoi,  fra- 
grant coffee,  was  the  young  mistress  of  the 
mansion.  Opposite,  contrasting  the  snow-white 
cloth  with  his  blue  coat,  glittering  with  epau- 
lettes and  buttons  of  gold,  Gen.  Arnold  had 
taken  his  place.  Whatever  his  state  of  mind  may 
have  been,  there  was  no  appearance  of  preoccu- 
pation in  his  dress  or  bearing.  His  features 
were  calm,  his  manners  quietly  dignified.  He 
was  conversing  with  two  of  his  aids-de-camp, 
when  one  came  in  a  little  late,  and,  in  a  pause  of 
the  conversation,  informed  his  General  that 
Washington,  with  a  brilliant  staff,  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Hartford,  and  was  then  examining 
tome  redoubts  down  the  river.  No  one  seemed 
to  observe  it ;  but  Arnold's  hand  trembled  so 
violently  that  he  was  obliged  to  set  down  the  cup 
that  he  had  just  taken  from  his  wife,  and,  though 
his  face  did  not  change,  a  dull,  sullen  gloom 
gathered  in  his  eyes. 

All  at  once  the  sound  of  hoofb,  coming  at  a 
gallop,  startled  the  party.  Mrs.  Arnold  arose, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  flushed  and  eager; 
for  she  thought  it  was  Washington  approaching, 
with  his  train  of  military  heroes. 

Arnold  kept  his  seat.  With  all  his  strength, 
he  could  not,  for  one  moment,  find  power  to 
move. 

Washington  ?  No  I  A  mounted  trooper  rode 
to  the  door,  left  his  horse  to  breathe,  and  directly 
appeared  in  the  breakfast-room.  He  was  the 
bearer  of  Col.  Jamison's  letter. 

Arnold  tore  the  missive  open,  and  read  it 
through.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  proud,  stern  face 
moved.  The  first  words  had  warned  him  of 
danger,  and  his  self-command  was  marvelous. 
He  turned,  indifferently,  to  one  of  his  aids. 

"  I  am  called  to  West  Point,"  he  said.  •*  Tell 
Gen.  Washington  that  I  shall  be  home  again  very 
soon." 

There  was  something  in  the  measured  strain 
of  her  husband's  voice  that  struck  the  sensitive 
ear  of  the  wile.  When  he  passed  from  the  room, 
and  went  up  stairs,  she  followed  him. 

Arnold  turned  at  her  approach,  threw  his 
arms  around  her,  and  for  one  moment  held  her 
to  his  breast  with  a  clasp  of  iron.  Then  he  al- 
most flung  her  aside,  strode  down  stairs,  and 
was  gone. 

The  wife  followed  him  with  wild,  frightened 
eyes,  strove  to  call  out,  but  flung  up  her  arms, 
and  sunk  to  the  floor.  Directly  she  started  to  her 
knees.  The  fierce  sound  of  hoofs  going  from  the 
house  aroused  her  into  strength.  She  rushed  to 
the  window,  in  time  to  see  her  husband,  upon  his 
own  horse,  dashing  toward  the  river.  Then  she 
rcmembeied,  with  a  terrible  pang  of  dread,  that 


this  horse  had  stood,  saddled,  beneath  a  great 
elm  that  shaded  the  house,  since  daylight,  and 
her  soul  foreshadowed  the  truth. 

Still  the  woman  stood  by  the  window.  She 
knew  tliat  a  British  vessel  lay  farther  down  the 
river,  and  had  wondered  that  it  dared  to  ap- 
proach so  near.  As  she  looked,  a  barge  appeared 
upon  the  water,  in  which  a  man,  whose  form  her 
heart  recognized  with  terror,  stood  up  in  tira 
bow,  bearing  a  white  flag  in  his  hand.  The  boat 
neared  the  vessel,  was  lost  to  her  sight  one  dreary 
minute,  then  the  man  her  soul  went  after  ap- 
peared upon  the  deck,  and  seemed  to  fling  up 
his  arms,  as  if  to  signalize  her  of  his  safety. 
Then  a  sob  shook  the  woman's  bosom,  without 
stirring  her  white  lips.  She  tottered  toward  ths 
great,  high-posted  bed,  where  her  babe  lay, 
snatched  it  from  the  pillow,  on  which  she  fell, 
face  downward,  moaning  with  agony. 

It  might  have  been  hours,  or  a  day,  for  aught 
this  poor  lady  knew,  that  she  was  prostrated 
there,  in  her  lonely  shame.  But  at  last  she 
started  up,  with  a  wild  cry,  and  once  more  crept, 
weak,  and  trembling  like  a  culprit,  to  the 
window. 

Before  the  door,  just  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  she  saw  Gen.  Washington  and  his  staff, 
bright  and  cheerful,  from  a  swift  morning  ride, 
eager  for  the  breakfast  their  message  had  doubt- 
less delayed.  The  loud  tramp  of  their  horses,  as 
they  were  led  from  the  door,  seemed  to  strike 
upon  her  heart.  She  crept  back  to  her  child, 
and  lay  there  trembling. 

A  knock  ! 

*'  Lady,  Gten,  Washington  has  come,  and  is 
waiting." 

The  door  opened  a  little,  and  the  servant  saw 
a  pale,  haggard  face,  that  he  hardly  recognized, 
looking  through. 

"I  am  ill.  Say  that  I  am  ill,"  whispered  a 
voice  so  strained  and  hoarse,  that  it  seemed  un- 
natural as  the  face. 

For  a  time  the  sound  of  cheerful  conversation, 
joined  with  the  faint  tinkle  of  silver  and  china, 
handled  with  military  carelessness,  rose  to  that 
stately  bed-chamber.  Then  came  the  ring  of 
spurs  on  the  door-step,  the  gathering  of  horses, 
and  at  last  a  confused  clatter  of  hoofs. 

Washington  and  his  followers  ha4  departed 
for  West  Point.  The  woman  who  knelt  trem- 
bling by  the  window,  knew  in  her  heart  all  that 
would  meet  him  there. 

Again  Washington  and  his  cavalcade  came 
up  fVom  the  river,  slowly,  and  in  dead  silence. 
The  very  tramp  of  their  horses  had  grown  he- 
roic. Every  face  was  grave,  or  scornfully  indig- 
nant.    Washington  rode  a  little  in  advance,  hia 
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brow  clouded,  his  mouth  firmly  set,  grief  and 
anger  in  his  eyes. 

The  woman,  listening  breathlessly  above,  heard 
him  dismount,  heard  his  slow,  heavy  step  on  the 
stairs,  and,  lilce  a  wild  bird  seeking  some  outlet 
to  its  cage,  looked  to  the  right  and  left,  with  an 
impulse  of  escape ;  then,  in  desperation,  rushed 
to  the  door,  and  flung  it  open. 

"I  know — I  know  why  you  break  in  upon 
me  like  this,**  she  cried.  **  But  spare  me  1 
Qen.  Arnold  is  my  husband." 

<* Spare  you?"  said  Washington,  compassion- 
ately, struck  by  the  agony  of  her  face.  "  Of  all  the 
innocent  persons  who  must  suffer  from  this  rash 
act,  you  are  most  to  be  pitied." 

The  woman  who  had  flown,  like  a  wounded 
hawk,  at  the  man  she  feared,  coyered  her  face 
with  both  hands,  and  shrunk  away  from  him. 

At  that  moment,  Washington,  looking  toward 
the  bed,  saw  her  pretty  baby-boy  just  aroused 
ftrom  sleep,  playing  with  a  rosy  little  foot,  which 
he  was  making  desperate  efforts  to  pull  up  to  his 
mouth.  Now  and  then  the  foot  would  break  firom 
him,  when  he  would  seize  it,  with  a  cooing  laugh, 
and  commence  the  contest  again.  The  contrast 
between  that  pale,  suffering  mother,  and  the  care- 
less glees  of  her  child,  smote  upon  the  brave  man's 
heart. 

'*  What  can  I  do  7  How  can  I  help  you  or  the 
little  one?'*  he  questioned. 

*'  Send  me  to  my  husband.  Send  my  boy  to 
his  father,"  she  answered.  **  He  will  have  need 
of  us  now." 

*'  Be  it  so.  An  escort  shall  be  ready.  God 
help  you."  Then,  with  a  burst  of  emotion,  he 
cried, »'  I  could  have  believed  it  of  any  one  sooner 
than  of  Arnold,"  and  hurried  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XXXV  . 

"  Woman  !  Girl  I  Fiend  I  It  was  your  wiles 
that  led  him  on !  But  for  you,  neither  shame  nor 
danger  would  have  reached  John  Andre.  Your 
evil  power  has  driven  both  these  unhappy  men 
to  dishonor.  One  int«  peril  of  his  life.  Undo 
your  fearful  work,  or  such  curses  will  fall  upon 
you  as  wither  a  woman's  life  up !" 

Rhoda  Clyde  drew  herself  up  haughtily,  not- 
withstanding the  shock  of  surprise,  not  to  say 
terror,  which  this  sudden  change  had  brought 
npon  her.  But  young  Raymond  gave  no  time  for 
her  answer. 

"  Do  not  deny !  Do  not  dare  to  prevaricate ! 
Prom  beginning  to  end  you  have  been  the  spirit 
and  soul  of  this  treason.  If  one  hair  of  John 
Andre's  head  comes  to  harm,  you,  and  you  alone, 
are  his  murderer.    Already  you  have  made  one 


brave  man  a  trait-or,  the  blackest  on  record.  £von 
now  men  shrink  from  Benedict  Arnold  in  the 
street,  and  hate  the  scarlet  uniform  because  ho 
wears  it.  And  now  you  must  have  Andre's 
life." 

"  His  life?"  she  repeated.  "  What  have  T  to 
do  with  him  ?  Major  Andre  was  the  emissary  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  not  mine.  If  he  has  fallen  in !  o 
peril,  the  cause  lies  in  his  grasping  ambition  Put 
for  that,  no  influence  on  earth  could  have  scut 
him  where  he  is." 

**  Where  he  is?  Do  you  know  that  they  hold 
him  as  a  spy,  threaten  to  execute  him  as  a  ^py, 
unless  this  man  Arnold  can  be  won  to  redeem 
him  ?" 

<*  With  his  own  submission  ?"  said  Rhoda, 
scornfully  laughing.  "  That  is  likely.  Why  not 
go  to  him  with  this  modest  request  ?  There  your 
threatened  curses  may  avail.  Here  they  arc  in- 
sulting. What  have  I  to  do  with  Arnold  or  with 
Andre?" 

"  Woman,  ask  your  own  heart !" 

"  My  poor  boy,  you  are  insane  !" 

'*  Insane?  Yes,  I  almost  think  so,"  answered 
the  youth,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  with 
one  hand  on  his  forehead. 

All  at  once  he  paused  before  Rhoda.  and  held 
out  his  clasped  hands  to  her,  pleadingly, 

"  You  loved  Andre  once." 

"What?" 

Rhoda  lifted  her  eyelids  wide,  and  a  look  of 
haughty  scorn  swept  her  face  as  these  words 
escaped  her.  Still  the  youth  pcrpi^ted,  moving 
close  to  her;  and  speaking  almost  in  a  wliisper, 
he  said, 

"  I  had  the  proof.  I  saw  you  here  in  this  very 
room,  with  your  head  di*ooping  to  his  shoulders, 
your  lips  tempting  his.  For  very  shame  you  can- 
not plead  that  this  was  without  love." 

Rhoda  turned,  and  looked  sternly  into  the  face 
now  bent  down  to  her.  Then  a  laugh  broke  from 
her. 

**  By  my  honor,  I  would  almost  think  you  a 
girl,  and  miserably  jealous,"  she  said. 

Raymond  stood  before  the  mocking  creature, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  His  eyes  kindled 
with  a  sudden  resolve;  his  lips  parted.  Rhoda 
bent  eagerly  forward,  curious  even  in  her  cruelty, 
but  Raymond  turned  from  her. 

"  Not  here.  Never  to  you !''  he  exclaimed. 
**  I  was  indeed  mad  to  expect  magnanimity  from 
a  woman  scorned." 

Scarcely  had  the  youth  disappeared,  when  a 
loud  knock  sounded  through  the  house.  A  step, 
that  made  her  heart  leap,  came  ringing  through 
the  hall,  and  Benedict  Arnold  stood  before  her, 
in  the  scarlet  livery  of  his  shame. 
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Rhoda  came  forward,  holding  out  her  hand  in 
eager,  almost  passionate  welcome. 

**  At  last  I     At  last !"  she  said. 

Arnold  thrust  the  hand  she  reached  for  into 
his  bosom,  tearing  the  delicately-laced  ruffles 
with  the  violent  movement,  and  said,  sternly, 

''  At  last,  girl  ?  Yes.  At  last  I  have  come  to 
thank  you  for  the  ihWg  I  am.  Look  upon  mo. 
Bmile  on  the  traitor  you  haye  made.'* 

**  Thank  me,  Arnold  ?  And  with  that  thunder- 
gust  on  your  forehead,  when  my  heart  hoped  to 
welcome  you  ?    This  is  bitter  I" 

*'  Not  so  bitter  as  the  ignominy  which  your 
machinations  have  cast  upon  me." 

"Oh,  Arnold,  is  it  my  fault  that  a  great  enter- 
prise was  so  fatally  mismanaged?  Have  you 
only  come  here  to  reproach  me  ?'* 

"  Reproach  ?  N«  !  ^That  is  a  mild  word  I  I 
came  to  speak  the  curses  that  have  been  burning 
in  my  heart  ever  since  I  was  compelled  to  steal, 
like  a  thief,  from  the  approach  of  Washington-^ 
the  one  man  who  was  my  friend !" 

"  And  for  this  you  blame  me?  Give  me  curses, 
instead  of  thanks  ?    Reriling  in  place  of  love  ?" 

"Love?  Love?  Does  love  bring  forth  such 
fruit  ?  No,  no  !  Call  the  tie  that  has  led  to  this 
by  some  other  name.  When  my  wife  came  to  me, 
by  the  grace  of  that  one  friend  I  had  betrayed, 
mc!'.  foully — came  with  our  child  in  her  arms, 
and  forgiveness  in  her  eyes — I  knew  how  unsel- 
fish, how  beautiful  a  thing  love  was." 

•  Your  wife  1     And  has  she  followed  you?" 

**  Yes  ;  into  the  depths  of  ray  disgrace  I  And 
I  have  to  thank  the  magnanimity  of  Washington — 
the  man  I  would  have  betrayed — for  it.  Oh,  my 
God!" 

**  And  you  tell  me  this  ?     Ton  receive  her  ?" 

**  Receive  her  ?  Does  the  man  in  torment  re- 
pulse the  angel  that  gives  him  a  cool  draught  of 
water?" 

"  And  you  love  her?" 

Arnold  turned  full  upon  the  woman  who  had 
tempted  him.     His  cheeks  flushed  hotly. 

**  Love  her?     Aye,  even  as  I  loathe " 

"  Forbear,  forbear  !     Do  not  say  it !" 

Rhoda  sprang  forward,  throwing  out  her  arms, 
wildly  ;  but  Arnold  retreated,  leaving  her  pant- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

**  What  is  this  ?  I  heard  angry  voices.  What 
does  this  mean  ?" 

It  was  Mr.  Kingsford  who  spoke,  and  who  had 
entered  the  room  unheard. 

Pale  as  death,  shaking  with  rage,  Rhoda 
pointed  to  Arnold. 

"  The  traitor.  Arnold  I"  cried  Kingsford.  Then 
he  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and  said,  "  Sir,  it 
is  not  always  that  his  majesty's  uniform  gives  the 


wearer  the  right  to  enter  a  gentleman's  house," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  door  significantly. 

"Those  words  shall  cost  a  life — yours  or 
mine,"  said  Arnold,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  touch- 
ing the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  stately  old  man  bowed  low,  and  held  ths 
door  open  with  his  hand,  while  Rhoda  stood  parar 
lyzed,  gazing  wildly  after  the  man  she  had 
loved  and  rained. 

That  night  an  officer  called  on  Mr.  Kingsford, 
who  received  him  in  the  library  with  more  than 
usual  courtesy.  But  no  one  heeded  this,  such 
Tisitors  being  frequent  at  the  mansion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
A  WHiTi  flag  had  passed  over  the  Hudson, 
and  the  man  who  bore  it  stood  in  the  outer  room 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  quarters,  waiting  for  an 
interview.  Young  Raymond  was  with  the  General, 
and  had  been  pleading  with  him  to  save  Andre. 
"  Alas  1"  the  General  had  replied,  "  my  poor 
boy,  cannot  you  understand  that  I  suffer,  too  ? 
That  every  impulse  of  my  heart  goes  with  you? 
If  it  were  possible  to  save  the  poor  fellow,  I 
should  need  no  persuasion."" 

They  were  interrupted  by  an  aid,  who  said, 
"  General,   a  flag  of  truce  from  the  Rebel 
camp.     The  officer  waits  below." 
"  Tell  him  to  enter,"  said  Clinton. 
An  officer  in  blue  and  buff  came  into  the  room, 
bowed  profoundly,  and  placed  a  letter  in  Clin- 
ton's hand.    The  General  glanced  oyer  it,  and 
his  heavy  face  brightened. 

"  Gen.  Barringford,  you  are  welcome.  Your 
commander  tells  me  here  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  propose." 

"  The  General's  proposition  is  brief  and  mer- 
ciful. Give  up  Benedict  Arnold,  and  he  will 
Telease  John  Andre.'* 

Clinton's  countenance  fell.  He  felt  young 
Raymond's  eager  eyes  upon  him,  and  turned 
away  his  head,  sighing  heavily. 

"  It  cannot  be.  The  honor  of  England  is  at 
stake.  Were  Major  Andre  my  own  son,  I  could 
not  save  his  life  by  giving  up  the  man  who  has 
trusted  us." 

Sir  Henry's  voice  shook ;  drops  of  moisture 
gathered  on  his  forehead.  When  Barringford 
attempted  to  speak  again,  he  lifted  up  his  hand. 
"If  this  is  all  that  your  commander  has  to 
offer,  we  had  better  not  pursue  the  subject.  It 
is  tciTibly  painful,"  he  said. 

Barringford  recognized  the  uselessness  of  far- 
ther appeal,  and  was  retiring,  when  Raymond 
followed  him  to  the  ante-room. 

"  Wait,'*  he  said.  "  I  served  you  once ;  be 
mercilal  to  me  now.    Wait  a  little." 
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Barringford  Tecognized  the  youth. 

"  My  time  is  limited.  I  must  return  at  once. 
This  is  our  hist  appeal.  Thej  only  await  Sir 
Henry's  answer,"  he  said. 

Raymond  stared  blankly  into  his  face  a  mo- 
ment, then  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  hold- 
ing out  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

«  You    mean Oh,    God    help    us  1     You 

mean " 

Bartingford  turned  away. 

*'  Are  men  made  of  granite  ?  Are  their  hearts 
iron  ?  But  there  is  one — an  angel  I  Wait  till  I  go 
for  her.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  can 
be  cruel,  if  Qrace  Kingsford  pleads." 

"  Grace  Kingsford?  Grace?"  cried  Barringford. 
"  Ah,  I  remember.  You  know  her.  Tell  me, 
now,  if  any  one  can  resist  when  she  pleads  for 
a  life  ?  I  am  going  for  her.  Wait  here.  8he 
will  plead — she  will  kneel  to  him.  Oh,  yes,  I 
tell  you  he  will  yield  I" 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  youth  left  the 
room,  sped  into  the  street,  and  only  paused  to 
draw  breath,  as  he  lifted  the  brazen  knocker  at 
Kingsford' 8  door.  Passing  the  astonished  ser- 
yant,  he  flew  up  stairs,  and  burst  into  the  room, 
where  Mrs.  Kingsford  was  sitting  with  her 
daughter.     He  broke  out,  passionately^ 

**  Come  with  me,  lady  1  Come  with  me  at 
once,  if  you  would  save  John  Andre's  life  I  A 
messenger  is  here  from  Washington !  Sir  Henry' s 
heart  is  touched  1     He  wavers !    Come  I 

The  youth  was  on  his  knees  at  Grace  Kings- 
ford's  feet,  weeping,  pleading,  holding  her 
hands  in  his. 

Grace  looked  at  her  mother,  who  arose. 

"  If  your  father  were  at  home,  we  would  ask 
him.  As  it  is,  no  chance  of  saying  our  friend's 
life  must  be  lost.  Do  not  hesitate,  my  child.  I, 
too,  will  go." 

<*  Oh,  mother,  God  will  bless  you  for  this  I" 
cried  Grace,  hurrying  f^om  the  room.  She  came 
back  almost  instantly,  with  her  bonnet  on,  and 
a  shawl  wrapped  around  her.  Mrs.  Kingsford 
was  ready. 

As  they  went  through  the  firont  door,  the  lady 
paused  a  moment,  to  question  her  seryant. 

'*  When  did  Mr.  Kingsford  go  out  ?'*  she 
asked. 

**  Long  ago,  lady." 

"  Alone  r 

"  'Spect  not.  Dar  was  a  gemman  wid  him, 
what  carried  a  'hoggony  box  under  his  arm. 
Seemed  like  dey  was  a  goin'  somewhar,  private 
like." 

"  If  he  comes  back  before  we  do,  say  that  we 
have  gone  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  head-quarters.'* 

"  Yes,  missus." 


The  little  group  hurried  down  the  street,  and 
entered  Sir  Henry's  residence.  There  they  found 
Barringford  waiting.  Grace  started  wi t h  j oy .  But 
one  clasp  of  hands,  and  they  parted  again.  Fol- 
lowing her  mother,  Grace  went  at  once  to  the  com- 
mander's presence.  Barringford  and  Baymoi  <i 
remained  below,  silent,  and  terribly  anxious. 

What  passed  in  Sir  Henry's  room  during  thnt 
interview,  was  only  told  to  them  aflerward.  But 
after  awhile,  Grace  and  her  mother  came  forth 
with  a  stain  of  tears  on  their  pale  faces  and  lips, 
trembling  with  suppressed  anguitth. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  But  Raymond  dashed 
by  them,  and  raehed  into  the  commander  s  pre- 
sence, wild  and  desperate. 

Sir  Henry  was  sitting  at  the  table,  shading  the 
tears  that  had  been  rising  from  him  with  one 
hand,  before  he  could  wipe  them  away.  Raymond 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  crying,  clasped  his  knees. 

•*  You  were  the  IHend  of  my  dead  father.  Yon 
have  loved  us  both  a  little  for  his  sake.  For  his 
sake,  spare  me  I  Let  me  live  a  little  longer.  I  am 
so  young,  and  have  not  had  much  happiness. 
Oh,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  spare  this  one  man. 
Do  you  know  how  dear  he  is  to  me  ?  That  I  have 
followed  him  here  into  the  wars  ?  Taken  a  sword 
into  my  weak  hands,  only  that  I  might  look  into 
his  face?  Think  what  it  is  for  a  poor  girl  to 
take  up  a  life  like  that,  only  for  a  fHendly  word 
and  glance  now  and  then,  and  be  ready  to  die 
for  him  at  any  minute.  Think  of  all  this,  and 
have  pity  on  me,  the  wretched  daughter  of  your 
old  fHend." 

"  The  daughter  of  my  old  friend  ?"  You, 
Raymond  ?"  cried  Sir  Henry,  amazed. 

**You  cannot  believe  it  yet.  Even  he  was 
deceived.  Charles  and  I  being  twins,  he  delicate, 
and  I  healthy,  we  were  so  much  alike,  we  had 
cheated  people  before,  by  changing  clotlies,  many 
a  time.  So  I  came  in  his  place,  only  that  I 
might  be  near  the  man  you  are  giving  up  to 
death.     Bn*  ^ou  will  not?     You  cannot?" 

"  Mad,  wild  girl  I     How  did  you  do  this?" 

'*  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you.  They  think  me 
in  a  convent-school  in  France  ;  that  my  brother 
was  fighting  with  you,  when  he  was  all  the  time 
at  a  university  in  Germany.  I  think  it  was 
because  you  loved  my  mother  once,  that  you 
were  williuK  to  take  her  son  on  your  staff.  Look 
at  me.  People  say  that  I  am  like  her.  Could 
she  have  asked  you  on  her  knees  for  her  life, 
and  you  remain  silent?     Could  she?" 

Sir  Henry  looked  on  that  young  face  till  the 
tears  blinded  him ;  then  he  dropped  his  face  be- 
tween both  hands. 

"  I  cannot.  I  cannot,  though  she  had  looked 
into  my  eyes  as  you  have,  my  poor  child  I   Though 
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Bbe  had  pleaded  as  you  are  pleading,  I  could  not 
have  ransomed  Andre  at  the  oost  of  English  honor. 
Do  try  and  comprehend  the  pain  of  my  position." 
Raymond  arose  slowly  from  his  knees  and  turned 
a  look  of  piteous  reproach  on  Clinton,  then  slowly 
descended  the  stairs 

Barringford  and  the  ladies  still  waited  in  the 
lower  room,  hopeless  and  sad.  Hope  died  out 
the  moment  they  looked  on  that  weird  face.  The 
hand  which  grasped  Barringford' s  made  the  sol- 
dier start.  The  voice  that  addressed  him  was 
husky  and  strange. 

<*  All  hope  is  over  here !  But  Washington!  Oet 
me  an  order  to  pass  the  lines.  Ue  may  be  less 
cruel." 

*'  All  that  any  human  being  can  do,  I  will  un- 
dertake/' he  said,  but  with  desponding  mourn- 
ful n  ess,  shaking  his  head. 

**  And  I  am  keeping  you,  when  every  moment 
is  so  precious.    Qol    Go!" 

They  all  went  out  together,  walking  toward 
Mr.  King^ford's  house  in  painful  silence.  Some 
persons  were  lingering  at  the  gate.  The  ball 
door  was  open,  and  there  was  an  appearance  of 
unusual  commotion  within,  which  was  hushed 
into  silence  as  the  ladies  appeared.  Barringford 
hesitated  at  the  door;  but  something  that  he  saw 
in  the  hall  drew  him  forward.  In  an  instant  he 
hurried  back,  terribly  agitated. 

"  Not  yet !  Do  not  go  in  yet  I"  he  said,  laying 
a  hand,  that  shook  violently,  on  Mrs.  Eingsford's 
arm.     *'  You  must  not." 

**  My  husband  I  Is  it  my  husband  you  will 
not  meet  ?"  inquired  the  lady.  "  You  forget,  my 
friend,  that  Mr.  Kingsford  is  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  lady,  it  is  not  that." 

"What,  then?" 

The  lady  was  alarmed  now.  She  pushed  away 
the  hand  that  sought  to  retain  her,  and  entered 
the  hall.  Then  a  cry  broke  from  her,  so  shrill,  so 
terribly  piercing,  that  it  haunted  those  who 
heard  it  to  their  dying  day. 

At  the  sound,  Baymond  rushed  in,  and  fainted 
on  the  door-step.  For  he  saw  Mr.  Kingsford 
lying  dead  in  his  own  hall,  shot  through  tho 
heart,  in  a  duel  with  Benedict  Arnold. 


Even  there,  when  his  old  fHend  lay  like  maf 
ble  before  him,  while  the  widow  and  the  fsM 
young  girl  he  loved  clung  to  him  in  bitter  aa- 
guish,  Barringford  was  compelled  to  leave  them, 
in  order  to  report  the  failure  of  his  mission. 

All  the  next  day  Raymond  waited,  in  painful 
impatience,  for  the  pass  which  Barringford  had 
promised  him.  In  the  afternoon,  expectation 
became  agony,  and  he  went  forth  resolved  to  find 
some  way  of  reaching  the  presence  of  Washington. 
A  group  of  men  were  lingering  about  the  en- 
trance to  Sir  Henry's  quarters  as  the  youth  came 
up.  He  heard  words  that  struck  him  down  like 
bullets  of  fire. 

"  At  twelve,  did  you  say?" 

**  Yes,  at  twelve  this  day,  Mi^or  Andre  was 
hung,  while  all  Washington's  army  looked  on." 

For  months  after,  that  brave,  broken-hearted 
girl  lay  In  her  misery,  under  the  roof  of  Mrs. 
Kingsford,  to  whom  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  told 
the  touching  history  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  confided  only  to  himself. 

Those  two  gentle  ladies  kept  the  secret  well. 
Not  even  to  Barringford,  when  Grace  became  hiB 
wife,  did  she  speak  of  this  tragic  romance.  But 
after  the  War  of  Independence,  when  that  officer 
was  sent  as  a  special  emissary  to  Europe,  he  met, 
one  evening,  at  a  large  party,  a  young  man 
whom  he  recognized  as  Raymond,  but  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 

**  Who  is  that  young  man  ?"  he  questioned. 

"  That?  Oh,  you  recognize  Raymond,  I  dare 
say.  He  was  on  Clinton's  staff  at  one  time.  A 
mere  boy,  though.  The  young  lady  sitting  yon- 
dor  is  his  twin 'sister.  One  terrible  event  has 
changed  her  to  the  quiet,  sad-eyed  being  you  be- 
hold. I  do  pot  think  any  human  being  has  ever 
seen  Miss  Raymond  smile  since  the  death  of  An- 
dre, to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  when  a  child." 

"Andre?" 

"Yes.  She  had  adored  him.  Her  heart  is 
breaking,  but  *  brokenly  lives  on.'  For  all  this, 
your  Washington  is  responsible.' ' 

"  Nathan  Hale  had  a  mother,  a  sister,  and  a 
>  betrothed  wife,"  said  Barringford,  gravely.  "  Do 
i  EDglishmen  never  think  of  them?" 


^aMPLORA    PAC 


BT  ALEXANDER  A.    IKVINB. 


The  goldon  Bunshlne,  thro*  the  troe-topa  fiifting, 

Plays  flick'ring  on  the  gnuM. 
White  clouds,  like  Mils  •«  magic  ooeaas  driftliig, 

Acrofls  the  blue  iky  pane. 

Tho  drowHy  noontide  breoee ;  tho  inaecti  droning ; 
The  leaves  that  lazy  fall; 


The  Bluml)rons  mnrmur  of  the  aea,  Intoning 
Ita  Htany,  o*er  all  I 

Oh,  weary  heart,  hero  lay  aside  your  torrow ; 

«     Hero  find  repose  and  peace ; 
And  bleat  theae  glimpaca  of  that  gtad  to-morrow, 
When  God  shall  giro  releaaa. 


MY    CHRISTMAS    MASQUERAD! 


BT     MISS     B.     X.     0LM8TBAD. 


I  LOOKBD  out  on  tlie  long  aTenue  of  snow- 
laden  trees.  At  that  moment  I  was  weaiy  of 
life,  though  I  was  eighteen  and  an  heiress.  For 
four  whole  days  we  three  girls  had  been  **  snowed 
up"  at  Thornton  Place.  We  had  exhausted  our 
gr.ssip,  and  read  all  the  new  novels,  and  we  were 
tireil  of  ourseWes  and  of  each  other. 

But  the  storm  had  now  cleared  o£f,  and  a  house 
full  of  company,  for  the  holidays,  was  expected 
ly  the  afternoon  train.  It  was  Christmas  Eve, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors,  in  addition,  had  been 
invited  for  a  dance,  and  a  supper  was  to  be  given. 
I  ought  to  haye  been  happy,  but  I  was  not ;  for 
I  foresaw  that  I  should  receive  innumerable  com- 
pliments,  all  alike  heartless,  all  intended  for  my 
fortune,  rather  than  for  myself.  Then,  too,  was 
not  Robert  Nelson  coming,  and  had  not  even 
Mrs.  Thornton  said,  *'  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  you  two  to  unite  your  wealth?'*  Oh,  how  I 
hated  it  all ! 

Suddenly  a  new  thought  flashed  across  me.  I 
turned  from  the  window. 

**  Oh,  girls  V*  I  cried,  "  I  have  such  a  bright 
i.lca." 

Maria  Thornton,  and  my  cousin,  Minnie  Dere- 
rcux,  both  looked  quickly  up.  So,  also,  did  Mrs. 
Ihomton,  though  more  leisurely. 

''What  is  it?"  cried  both  girls,  in  a  breath. 
»'  Do  tell,  and  quick,  Aileen  1" 

**  It  is  only  this,"  I  said.  '*  I  want  Minnie  to 
play  the  heiress  for  the  few  next  days.  I'm 
tired  of  fortune-hunters.  I  wish  fora  little  peace. 
But,  then,  think  of  the  tan  and  frolic  1  Nobody 
that  is  coming  knows  which  is  the  heiress  and 
which  is  not ;  and  how  we  shall  take  them  in." 

Maria  and  Minnie  clapped  their  hands,  and 
said, 

"  It  would  be  just  like  a  story.** 

Mrs.  Thornton,  at  first,  shook  her  head  in  dis- 
Approval ;  but  was  finally  coaxed  over ;  and  we 
all  hurried  up  stairs,  to  array  Minnie  in  the 
splendor  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  an  heiress. 
1  »aw  her  and  Maria  descend  to  the  dressing- 
room,  three  hours  after,  full  of  glee  at  the  mas- 
querade ;  and  then  I  proceeded  to  don  a  plain, 
white  muslin,  with  a  pink  rose  in  my  hair  for 
my  only  ornament. 

My  heart  beat  high  with  the  novelty  of  being  ; 


some  one  else,  and  not  myself  at  all,  as  I  entered 
the  drawing-room.  In  my  haste,  I  ran  against 
an  important-looking  little  man  with  cyc-glasses, 
and  almost  knocked  him  down.  He  had  scarcely 
recovered  his  balance,  and  began  to  stammer 
apologies,  when  Mrs.  Thornton  came  up. 

**  Allow  me,  Mr.  Nelson,"  she  said,  *•  to  intro- 
duce my  daughter's  friend.  Miss  Bevereux. 
Miss  Devereux,  Mr.  Nelson.' ' 

**  Ah,  most  happy !"  he  cried,  with  a  beaming 
smile,  ducking,  instead  of  "bowing.  But  suddenly 
his  face  fell,  for  he  saw  my  cheap  white  muslin. 
"  Not  Miss  Bevereaux,  the  heiress,"  he  was  evi- 
dently saying  to  himself,  as  he  coolly  put  up  his 
eye-glasses.  Then  he  cried,  "  Ah !  I  am  going 
for  Miss  Thornton's  fan.  Excuse  me."  And  he 
vanished,  as  if  shot  ftrom  a  bow. 

**  If  that  is  your  Mr.  Nelson,"  I  said,  scom- 
ftilly,  to  Mr,  Thornton,  •*  I  willingly  give  up 
both  him  and  his  fortune,"  and  I  swept  on,  half 
f^^grjt  luilf  amused. 

But  very  soon  I  had  another  experience  of  my 
new  condition.  Usually,  everybody  made  way 
for  me.  But  now  I  had  to  elbow  my  progress 
through  the  crowd  the  best  way  I  could.  At 
last  I  succeeded  in  reaching  a  quiet  comer,  where 
I  sat  down,  a  little  ruffled  in  temper,  I  must  con. 
fess,  and  began  to  look  about  me. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  room,  under  the  bril- 
liant chandelier,  stood  my  cousin,  Minnie.  A 
score  of  admirers  thronged  about  her,  one  hold- 
ing her  fan,  another  her  bouquet,  and  each  try- 
ing to  outstrip  the  other  in  devotion. 

"  How  much  is  she  worth  ?"  said  a  masculine 
voice  at  my  elbow.  **  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out,"  answered  his  companion.  "That 
little  fellow,  hanging  about  here,  is  Robert  Nel- 
son, who  is  said  to  be  worth  a  million ;  and  isn't 
satisfied,  I  suppose,  but  want?  more.  Let's  go 
and  try  our  chances,  too.  She  is  not  very  pretty, 
but  she  is  awfully  rich." 

My  cheeks  grew  crimson  with  indignation. 
The  two  speakers  disappeared,  and  were,  a  mo- 
ment after,  bowing  to  Minnie.  The  minutes 
passed.  No  one  addressed  me.  My  feet  beat 
time  impatiently  to  the  merry  polka  and  schot- 
tisch.     "  Oh,  for  a  partner !"  I  paid. 

At  last  my  friend,  Maria  Thornton,  ci\me  to 
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MY     CHRISTMAS     MASQUERADE. 


look  for  me.     '*  I'm  tired  of  sitting  still/'  I  said. 
*<  Do  get  me  a  partner." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  she  said,  laughing,  and 
presently  brought  forward  an  elderly  gentleman, 
with  a  wig,  who,  after  a  most  polite  greeting,  led 
me  off  to  the  dance. 

My  spirits  rose  once  more,  and  I  chatted  in  a 
liTely  strain.  "  I  will  fkscinate  somebody,"  I 
said,  **  even  though  it  be  an  old  man  with  a  wig." 

The  danoe  OTer,  my  companion  led  me  to  a 
seat,  and  devoted  himself  to  my  entertainment. 
At  that  moment,  if  he  had  asked  me,  I  could  al- 
most  have  rewarded  him  with  my  heart  and 
hand,  so  grateful  was  I  for  his  disinterested 
kindness.  Directly  my  cousin  passed  me,  on  a 
gentleman's  arm. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  ?"  asked  my  new  friend. 

"  That  is  Miss  Devereux,"  I  replied,  "  a  cousin 
of  mine.  She  is  exciting  much  attention,  this 
evening,  as  the  heiress  of  a  large  fortune." 

At  these  remarks,  my  companion's  face  became 
quite  pale.  '*  I — ^ah — beg  your  pardon,  miss. 
I  understood  that  you  were  Miss  Devereux,"  he 
stammered. 

*•  I  am,"  I  answered,  a  little  bitterly.  "  But 
I  am  only  a  very  poor,  very  unfortunate  relative 
of  the  heiress.  I  do  not  really  think  I  have  a 
friend  in  the  world." 

•*  I — ah — I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  abruptly.  "  I  see  a  lady  there  I 
must  speak  to ;"  and  rising,  he  left  me  to  my  re- 
flections. 

I  sat  there,  in  my  remote  comer,  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  woman.  "  Dear,  dear  me  1"  I  sighed,  as 
I  leaned  back,  lonely,  in  my  chair.  «'  I  will  never 
say  that  dancing  is  stupid  again.  I  will  never 
say  that  anything  is  dull,  but  sitting  in  a  chair, 
with  nobody  to  speak  to  you,  and  the  chair  grow- 
ing harder  and  harder,  until " 

**Have  you  no  partner?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Thornton,  breaking  in  on  my  reflections. 

"No,"  I  replied,  making  a  little  mouth, 
"  Even  the  old  gentleman  has  deserted  me." 

She  looked  around,  and  beckoned  to  a  gentle- 
man standing  near  the  door,  whom  I  had  ob- 
served watching  me.     He  approached  at  once. 

"Mr.  Hume,"  said  she,  "let  me  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Devereux.  My  dear,  Mr.  Hume, 
the  tutor  of  Mr.  Nelson." 

"You  and  I  seem  to  be  alone  in  the  crowd, 
this  evening,"  he  said,  smiling,  when  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton had  left  us.  "  May  I  ask  if  you  are  a  rela- 
tive of  the  great  heiress  ?  You  have  the  same 
name." 

"  I  am  the  poor  cousin,"  I  answered,  blushing 
behind  ray  fan,  for  I  was  a  novice  in  deception 
and  matsquerading. 


"  I  am  so  glad  of  it,"  he  retorted,  quietly. 
"  I  hate  heiresses.  They  are  always  conceited 
and  arrogant." 

"  Like  rich  young  men,"  I  replied,  glancing 
unconsciously  at  Mr.  Nelson,  "  who  are  either 
fools  or  fops,  and  often  both.  I  detest  them. 
They  are  of  no  use  in  the  world.  They  had  better 
go  drown  themselves." 

He  laughed.  "Well,"  said  he,  "as  we  en- 
tirely agree,  let  n^  have  a  dance,  for  it  is  plain 
nobody  cares  for  either  of  us." 

We  did  dance  together.  We  promenaded  to- 
gether. We  went  out  to  supper  together,  where 
Mr.  Hume  heaped  my  plate  with  ices  and  choco- 
late cakes.  Long  before  the  evening  was  over, 
I  began  to  be  glad  that  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  tutor 
were  to  spend  a  whole  week  at  Thornton  Place. 

At  last  our  country  neighbors  took  their  leave, 
and  our  visitors  prepared  to  retire  to  rest  I 
bade  Mr.  Hume  a  warm  good-night,  and  walked 
up  stairs  with  a  happy  heart.  Mrs.  Thornton 
called  me  into  her  boudoir  as  I  passed.  Minnie 
and  Maria  were  there,  laughing  merrily  over  the 
incidents  of  the  evening. 

"  And  you  are  not  tired  of  this  masquerad- 
ing?" Mrs.  Thornton  asked,  rather  anxiously. 

"  No,  not  now,"  I  answered,  gayly.  "  I  am 
Tery  happy  with  the  tutor.  Pray,  let  Mr.  Nel- 
son lavish  himself  on  Minnie,  if  she  can  endure 
it." 

"  Oh,  I  like  my  part  of  it,"  said  Minnie.  "  I 
will  sustain  it  as  long  as  you  say." 

It  would  take  a  long  time  to  relate  all  the 
events  of  the  following  week.  How,  when  we 
dined  out,  the  tutor  and  I  had  always  the  lowest 
place  at  the  table ;  how  our  modest  jokes  were 
stared  out  of  countenance  amid  a  dead  silence ; 
how  we  two  rode  backwards  in  the  carriages  ;  in 
fact,  how  the  humble  relative  of  the  rich  Miss 
Devereux,  and  the  tutor  of  the  wealthy  Mr. 
Nelson,  were  overlooked  and  snubbed  in  the  most 
irrepressible  manner.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  getting  used  to  things,  however.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  I  could  laugh  with  Mr.  Hume,  at 
the  novelty  and  variety  of  our  adventures.  The 
tutor  and  I,  thus  thrown  constantly  together, 
became  firmer  friends  than  ever,  and  I  hardly 
owned  to  myself  how  much  I  should  regret  his 
departure. 

The  evening  before  our  guests  were  to  leave,  I 
sat  in  the  library,  by  a  brightly-glowing  fire. 
"To-morrow  I  shall  be  myself  again,"  I  was 
thinking :  "  I  hardly  know  whether  I  wish  to  be 
it,  or  not." 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  footstep,  and 
turning,  found  Mr.  Hume  standing  beside  me- 
I  do  not  remember  what  we  talked  of,  for  the 
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first  few  minutes.  I  only  know  that  I  was  star- 
tled, not  astonished,  when  he  asked  me,  by-and- 
bje,  to  be  his  wife.  Nor  did  I  withdraw  mj 
hand  when  he  took  it. 

"  Bat  there  is  something  I  must  tell  you  first/' 
I  began,  in  some  embarrassment.  **  Perhaps  then 
you  will  not  want  me,  Mr.  Hume.  I  am  not — 
indeed — I  am  not  myself.  At  the  risk  of  your 
thinking  me  conceited  and  arrogant,  I  must  tell 
you,  that  /am  the  heiress." 

"You?"  he  exclaimed,  in  blank  amazement. 
"You?  But  wait.  You  shall  explain  all  in  a 
moment.  At  the  risk  of  being  ordered  to  drown 
myself,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  fool  and 
a  fop,  the  thing  you  detest  the  most,  I  declare 
myself  to  be,  not  Walter  Hume,  but  Robert  Rcy 
Nelson,  at  your  service." 

"And  Mr.  Nelson,  with  the  eye-glasses?"  I 
cried,  starting  from  my  seat. 

"  Is  my  tutor*" 

The  night  had  grown  dark,  and  the  stars  had 
looked  in  on  us  a  long  time,  before  we  left  the 


library,  and  I  went  to  bed,  to  dream,  oh !  such 
happy  dreams. 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  delighted,  the  next  day, 
when  she  heard  of  the  engagement.  I  taxed 
her  with  her  deception,  but  she  only  laughed. 

"Two  can  play  at  masquerading,  you  see,  my 
dear,' '  she  said.  ' '  Things  have  turned  out  j ust  as  I 
wished,  and  you'  ve  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

"  Blame  myself !"  I  cried,  blushing  to  the  ears, 
for  secretly  I  congratulated  myself. 

Poor  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  lent  himself  to  the 
trick,  hoping  to  win  an  heiress,  heaillessly  de- 
serted Miss  Minnie,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
truth»  leaving  before  breakfast,  and  without 
taking  leave.  But  Minnie  did  not  play  the  part 
of  a  tearful  Ariadne ;  she  only  laughed,  gleefully ; 
for  she  had  been  engaged,  for  more  than  a  year» 
to  a  student  at  the  Harvard  law-school,  and  was 
to  be  united  to  him  ss  soon  as  he  graduated. 

I  have  been  married  for  several  years  now,  but 
I  have  never  regretted,  not  even  for  a  moment, 
the  results  of  my  Ch&istmas  Masquebadk. 


MY    LOVE    IS    FALSE. 


BT     WILLIAM     BBUNTOH. 


Xt  k>ve  is  &1m,  I  thought  so  true, 

I  ne*er  ihaU  B«e  that  love  again ; 
He  leaves  the  old  and  seeks  the  new, 

Kor  heeds  the  old  or  new-bom  pain ; 
I  trted  my  best  to  keep  him  test. 

Bat  now  h«*8  lost  and  dead  to  me, 
The  flowers  are  withered  by  the  blast, 

The  fruit  hns  died  upon  the  tree, 

Hy  love  is  lost,  0  woe  is  me  f 
Xy  lore  is  fklse,  I  thought  so  fMr, 

We  may  not  Join  in  krre  agiln. 
Oh  I  blue  hU  eyw  and  light  his  hair  I 

Butall  his  beauty  caused  me  pain; 
I  served  him  well  in  sun  and  shine, 


But  he  is  loit,  like  ships  at  sea. 

The  love  is  lost  I  thought  was  mine. 

And  I,  in  life,  from  love  am  free. 

But  His  like  death,  O  woe  is  me ! 

Dare  not  to  talk  of  comfort  now, 
Dare  not  to  say,  or  hate,  or  praise. 

The  dew  is  heavy  on  my  brow, 
In  monmfhlneos  111  spend  my  days. 

The  sun  may  shine,  the  birds  may  sing, 
And  all  about  most  lovely  be, 

For  me  there  is  no  gladsome  thing ; 
A  shadow  rests  on  all  I  see, 
My  love  is  fidse,  Oh  woe  is  me  I 


FRIENDS. 


BT     r.     V.     BBALS. 


•■Wa  wm  befHinda,**  htr  lips  rq»lled. 
And  then  hei  head  in  silence  bends, 

To  hush  the  voice  within  that  cried, 
'*  We  must  be  more  thaa  fHends  P* 

**  Tis  well,**  he  said ;  **  then  fHeAds  must  part, 
Our  paths  from  hence  unjoined  extend ; 

I  cannot  walk  beeldd  thy  heart, 
And  still  xmuBln  thy  iHend.'* 

All  dumb  without  the  door  she  standi^ 

Beneath  the  level  light  of  aion, 
And  sees  again  the  harvest-hands 

Qo  down  among  the  com. 
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He  Is  not  there,  who  yeeter  e'en 

Seemed  nnto  her  so  Mr  and  tan ; 
He  Is  not  there,  who  might  have  been 

The  one  among  them  all. 

She  nods,  she  smilee,  but  knows  not  why. 
Though  they  were  fHends  through  all  the  yore; 

She  hears  within  the  woeful  cry, 
*  These  aoo  my  IHands  no  mors  V* 

There  seem*  a  yearning  void  in  life, 

A  vague  nnrett  belbre  unknown. 
And  weary  yearn  of  wasting  strife^ 

Where  she  must  walk  alone. 


EVERY-DAY    DRESSES,    GARMENTS,    ETC. 


BT  SMILT  H.    MAY. 


We  give  first,  this  month,  a  Polonaise  costume, 
emtable  for  either  the  hotise  or  street.     It  is 


made  of  striped  camers-hair  cloth,  of  two  shades 
of  gray,  or  two  shades  of  brown.  The  under- 
skirt is  scarcely  three  yards  wide,  and  is  cut 
with  a  demi-train,  and  ftimished  with  buttons 
and  loops,  to  raise  it  for  the  street.  The  bottom 
is  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  six  inches 
deep,  cnt  on  the  bias.  This  is  headed  by  a  pouff 
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also  six  inches,  including  the  frill  top  and  bot- 
tom, likewise  cut  on  the  bias :  the  Polonaise  but- 
tons up  the  back,  as  seen  in  the  engraying.  The 
edge  is  ornamented  with  a  plaited  ftill  four  inches 
deep,  of  plain  material,  of  the  lighter  shade. 
This  is  headed  by  a  plaid  braid  of  mohair.  The 
looping  of  the  skirt  is  quite  low,  and  ornamented 
by  long  loops  of  ribbon  or  silk,  to  match.  The 
coat-sleeves  are  trimmed  up  the  outside  of  the 
arm  with  buttons,  with  simulated  button-holes ; 
cuffs  to  correspond.  A  stancling  collar  finishes 
the  neck.  The  front  may  or  may  not  be  orna- 
mented with  three  rows,  at  pleasure.  These 
striped  cloths  can  be  bought  at  almost  any  price, 
from  twenty-five  cents  for  mohair  ones,  up  to  $1.60 
for  good  camels-hair — sixteen  to  eighteen  yards ; 
three  dezen  buttons  for  sleeves  and  back,  two  yds, 
of  wide  ribbon,  two  and  a  half  yards  of  plain 
materials  for  the  plaited  frill.  Fringe  may  be  sub- 
stituted, if  preferred ;  three  and  a  half  yards  of 
plain  mohair  braid,  which  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  a  bias  band  of  the  material  used  in- 
stead. 

We  give,  in  the  front  of  the  number,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  best  way  of  making  the  under- 
skirts of  dresses.  The  gathering-string  at  the 
back  keeps  the  fdllness  all  where  it  should  be, 
now  that  all  dresses  are  so  very  plain  in  front. 
This  style  of  trimming,  too,  is  well  adapted  for 
every-day  dresses,  as  it  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, being  of  alapaca  or  mohair  braid,  and  just 
laid  on  in  rows,  close  together. 

We  give,  also,  in  the  front  of  the  number,  a 
walking-dress,  for  a  girl  of  twelve  years ;  has  a 
gathered  flounce  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt^ 
headed  by  two  rows  of  gathering,  forming  pouffs ; 
a  frill  to  stand  up ;  tht  whole  cut  in  one  piece, 
and  on  the  bias.  The  outside  jacket  has  long 
fronts,  ornamented,  "  a  la  militaire,"  with  braid 
and  buttons,  edged  with  a  narrow  guipure  lace, 
or  fringe.  At  the  back  it  forms  a  short  postil- 
lion,  with  sash-bow  and  ends  falling  underneath. 
Standing  collar,  close  coat-sleeves,  with  cuff 
trimmed  almost  io  the  elbow,  done  by  placing 
the  braid  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Six  dozen 
buttons,  twelve  yards  of  braid,  five  yards  of 
edging,  fer  the  bottom  of  the  jacket,  will  be 
required.  The  quantity  of  OMterial  for  the  dress 
must  be  determined  by  the  width  of  iht  stofiT, 
and  size  of  child. 
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Next  is  a  Watteaa  Robe  de  Chambre,  which  is 
made  of  Ught  blue  or  gray  merino :  and  the  wide 


Watteaa  plait,  which  commencee  at  the  top 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  embroidered  in  a 
flowing  Pompadour  design;  but  this  may  be 
left  perfectly  plain,  or,  at  intervals  down  the 
plait,  ornamented  with  rows  of  blue  ribbon ;  the 
sleeves  and  pockets  trim  to  match,  and  edge 
with  a  fringe  two  to  three  inches  deep.  We 
have  seen  a  Watteau  wrapper  in  light  blue  flan- 
nel, trimmed  with  coarse,  white  Cluny  lace,  and 
the  effect  was  charming.  Such  trimming  is  in- 
expensire. 

Next  is  a  morning  or  house-dress  for  a  young 
lady.  It  is  made  of  mohair  bege,  trimmed  with 
mohair  braid.    The  plain  skirt  is  moanted  with 


a  wide  triple  plait  at  the  back.   The  deep,  round 
tablier  is  trimmed  with  several  rows  of  braid. 


and  disappears  at  the  sides  under  the  plaits. 
Cuirass  bodice,  trimmed  likewise  with  several 
rows  of  braid,  sleeves  finished  with  an  open  cuff*, 
top  and  bottom  separated  by  a  narrow  hand  and 
button  ;  standing  collar.  This  is  a  very  simple 
and  pretty  style  for  home,  every-day  wear.  Fif- 
teen yards  will  make  the  dress. 

We  give,  also,  in  the  front  of  the  number,  an 
engraving  of  a  water-proof  dress,  to  be  made  of 
brown  tweed,  trimmed  with  brown  braid,  of  a 
darker  shade.  The  skirt  is  bordered  with  a 
gathered  flounce,  headed  with  two  puffings ;  a 
row  of  braid  is  added  above  the  hem  of  the 
flounce.  The  Ulster  coat  fits  the  figure  at  the 
back,  and  is  loose  in  front.  It  is  double-bieasted, 
and  high  to  the  throat.  The  pockets,  cuff's^  and 
edge  of  the  Ulster  are  all  trimmed  with  braid. 

We  give,  in  the  front  of  the  number,  a  boy's 
Ulster  coat,  intended  for  a  boy  of  ten  years.  It 
is  made  of  rough  cloth,  and  trimmed  with  Air. 
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EVERY-DAY     DRESSES,     GARMENTS,     ETC. 


We  give,  filso,  in  fh>nt  of  the  number,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  new-fashioned  net  for  the  hair, 
now  so  popular.  It  is  made  of  wide  braid,  in 
large  meshes,  and  of  any  color  which  may  be 
preferred,  though  that  of  the  hair  is  most  gene- 
rally adopted.  The  ribbon  can  either  be  of  the 
color  of  the  net,  or,  if  desired,  of  some  fancy 
-.oior. 

Fh>nt  and  back  yiew  of  a  pretty  dress  for  a 


little  girl  of  three  or  four  years.  It  is  made  of 
camel' 8-hair,  of  Tery  light  gray,  or  ecru  color, 
and  trimmed  with  braid,  or  Telyet  ribbon. 


We  give,  also,  in  the  front  of  the  number,  a 
a  hood  for  a  child,  to  be  made  of  white  cashmeres 
scalloped,  and  the  scallops  trimmed  with  white 
braid. 

We  close  with  something  new,  in  the  way  of 
plaiting  material,  for  the  bottom  flounce  of  a 
dress.  As  may  be  seen,  there  are  four  folding, 
for  a  plait,  and  then  the  bottom  is  lifted,  and 
tacked  several  inches  to  the  left,  forming  a  fkn- 
shaped  trimming.     Very  pretty. 


DESIGN    FOE    HAND-SCBEBN. 


BT    MK8.     JANS    WXAVXB. 


The  colored  pattern,  in  this  number^  is  a  de- 
sign for  a  hand-sereen.  It  can  be  made  of  cloth, 
silk  or  satin  of  any  color  preferred,  but  for  the 
pattern  selected  black  is  preferable  as  the  colors 
come  out  better  on  that  ground.  The  original 
is  done  in  embroidering  silks  in  the  long-stitch 
known  as  satin-stiteh,  though  we  have  seen  these 
screens  done  with  xephyr  instead  of  sitk ;  this 


xephyr  embroidering  is  very  effectiye  and  mor« 
rapidly  and  easily  done  than  the  silk  is.  We 
may  add  that  this  pattern  alone  cost  us  as  much 
as  a  <*  chromo"  would.  It  is  printed  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  Yet  we  give  seTexal  of  these  ex- 
pensiye  patterns  eyery  year,  and  never  think 
of  calling  them  ''premiums,"  as  ^'chromes"  are 
called,  and  offering  them  as  extra  inducements. 


CASHMERE    PALETOT. 


BT     BMILT     B.    M1.T. 


We  girtf  M  suitable  for  the  month,  a  new  j  or  guipure  lace.  We  gire,  on  the  next  page,  a 
style  Paletot,  to  be  made  of  black  caehmere,  or  {  diagram,  by  which  to  cut  it  oat.  This  is,  on  the 
cloth,  and  trimmed  with  feather  trinuning,  fringe,  j  whole,  the  most  stylish  paletot  out. 


No.  1.  Half  of  Frowt. 

No.  2.  Half  of  Back. 

No.  S,  Half  of  Side  Back. 
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No.  4.     Half  of  Sleeve. 
Ko.  6.     Half  of  Coiajlsl 
It  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  word  about  enlarg- 
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DIAOBAM     OF     PALETOT. 


Ing  these  diagrams.  To  do  this,  take  a  piece  of 
common  brown  paper,  or  a  good  stout  newspa- 
per, and  draw  on  it  each  piece,  only  making  it 
the  proper  size.  For  instance.  No.  4,  in  this 
pattern,  is  28  inches  long.  Draw  a  line,  that 
long,  on  your  paper,  and  then  follow  the  ounred 


lines,  noting  there  the  size  marked,  viz.,  one  10 
inches,  another  11  inches,  and  the  last  21  inches. 
So  with  all  the  other  pieces.  A  little  practice 
will  make  you  perfect.  After  the  patterns  are 
enlarged,  fit  them  on,  and  alter  wheneyor  neces- 
sary. 


EMBEOIDERED  BAG  FOR  TOBACCO. 


BV   MB8.JAMX  WKAYKB. 


The  bag  itself  is  made  of  plain  brown  satin,  ; 
and  the  lower  consists  of  six  piece.^  of  white  lea-  | 
ther  and  brown  leather.     On  the  latter  pieces  i 


trace  alternate! j  the  designs  given  in  illustra- 
tions. For  No.  1,  work  the  vandyked  outline 
with  green  silk  and  gold  cord ;  inside  that  is  a 
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EMBROIBERED  BAG  FOB  TOBACCO — CON  TINUSD. 


line  of  coarse  maizo  silk,  sewn  on  with  blue  silk. 
The  inner  design  is  embroidered  in  point  russe 
and  knotted  stitch,  with  pink  and  brown  silks. 
For  No.  2  the  scallops  are  sewn  on  with  stitches 
of  blue  and  green  silk,  the  scallops  themseWes 
being  blue  and  white.  The  red  and  green  twists 
are  sewn  on  with  gold  thread.     The  remainder 


of  the  embroidery  is  put  in  with  blue,  white  and 
pink  silk  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stiiich. 
The  seams  between  are  hidden  bj  gold  cord,  and 
ai  the  lower  part  of  the  bag  cords  and  tassels  of 
bright-colored  silks  and  gold  thread  are  intro- 
duced A  brown  silk  cord  is  passed  through  the 
hem  of  the  bag  to  draw  up  and  fasten. 


BUTTERFLY    DESIGN    FOR    APPLIQUE, 


BT     y.  BS.     JANE     WBAYBB. 


Cut  out  in  cloth  or  veWet,  and  embroider  with  %  the  lines  in  the  dengn.    This  design  may  be 
various  colored  silks  and  gold  thread.     Follow  I  used  for  many  purposes. 


WORK-POCKET. 


BT   MRS.    JANE   WS1.YER. 


The  pocket  may  be  made  to  any  required  siie. 
The  circular  ends  are  of  'gathered  ribbon  and 
card-board ;  these  are  sewn  half-way  to  the 
straight  piece ;  and  the  circles  are  made  firm  at 
the  upper  part.  The  pocket,  which  is  also  of 
ribbon,  is  lined  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  a  simple 
embroidery  pattern ;  elastic  and  a  button  are 
put  round  to  fasten  the  pocket. 


.BABY'S  SOCK— CKOGHET, 


BT    MBS.   JANB    WBATBB. 


This  sock  is  crocheted  with  white  wool  in  Vic- 
toria crochet,  which  is  embroidered,  according  to 
the  illustration,  with  small  patterns  in  blue  and 
white  filoselle.  At  the  upper  edge  the  sock  has 
a  border,  partly  open-worked  and  partly  embroi- 
dered with  raised  spots.  A  fine  silk  cord  is 
threaded  through  the  border,  and  bows  of  narrow 
blue  sarcenet  are  arranged  on  the  foot.  Begin 
the  sock  at  the  end  of  the  toe  with  12  stitches, 
and  crochet  14  pattern  rows  of  Victoria  crochet ; 
but  in  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  8th.  and  in  the  10th,  up 
to  the  14th  pattern  rows,  one  stitch  must  be  in- 
creased at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  row. 
To  increase  by  one  separate  stitch,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up  one  stitch  out  of  the  horizontal  be- 
tween two  perpendicular  stitches.  To  decrease, 
crochet  each  two  stitches  together  instead  of  one ; 
then  crochet  separately,  for  the  heel,  along  the 
14  stitches  on  each  side,  17  pattern  rows,  de- 
creasing by  one  stitch  in  the  first  4  rows  on  the 
upper  side.  Then  take  up  all  the  marginal 
stitches,  and  proceed  as  follows  for  the  raised 


spots :  Crochet  off  one  stitch  as  usual ;  4  chain 
repeat.  Then  follow  15  pattern  rounds  in  the 
ordinary  Victoria  stitch,  increasing  by  1  in 
the  9th,  11th,  18th,  and  14th  rounds,  2  stitches 
after  the  beginning  and  2  stitches  before  the  end. 
For  the  border,  proceed  as  follows :  Ist  pattern 
row :  Like  the  pattern  row  last  described,  with 
the  raised  spots.  2d  pattern  round :  Take  up  the 
stitches  as  usual,  and  in  the  return  round  crochet 
off  2 ;  5  chain,  repeat ;  then  1  double  in  the  cen- . 
tre  of  the  5  chain,  1  chain.  8d  pattern  row: 
Like  the  1st  pattern  row  of  the  border.  4th  pat- 
tern row :  Ordinary  Victoria  crochet.  Then  fol- 
low two  rows  of  double  crochet,  the  second  being 
worked  with  t)lue  filoselle.  Then  for  the  sole  be- 
gin at  the  toe  with  6  stitches  and  crochet  25  pat- 
tern rows,  increasing  1  at  each  end  of  the  2d,  5th, 
17th  and  19th  rows,  and  decreasing  1  at  each  end 
of  the  11th  and  IBth,  and  the  22d,  24th,  and  25th 
rows.  Then  sew  the  sock  together  with  overcast 
stitches,  and  work  the  forget-me-not  pattern  with 
blue  silk,  and  centre  knotted  stitch  of  yellow  silk. 


BORDER    IN    SILK    EMBROIDERY. 
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NEEDLE-BOOK  — CLOSED    AND    OPEN. 


BT     MBS.     /ANS     WB1.VBB. 


No.  1  shows  the  outside,  which  is  of  tinted 
card-board,  with  a  small  painting  in  the  centre. 
The  edges  are  bound  with  rose-colored  ribbon, 
and  tied  with  ribbon  of  the  same  shade.  No.  2 
shovYS  the  inside  ;  it  is  lined  with  silk,  of  the 


same  color  as  the  binding ;  one  side  quilted,  and 
the  other  has  two  straps,  to  pass  packets  of 
needles  through.  The  flannel  leaves  are  button- 
holed at  the  edges  with  rose-colored  silk.  Would 
make  a  Tery  nice  Christmas  gift. 


EMBROIDERED    FOOT-STOOL. 


BT     MBS.     JANE     WBAYBB. 


This  is  a  square  cushion,  measuring  fourteen 
inches  each  way,  and  standing  four  inches  high. 
It  hiis  a  cover  of  gray  satin,  on  which  the  design 
is  embroidered  in  chain  and  feather  stitch,  with 
shaded  pink  and  green  silks.  The  small  buttons 
of  gray  satin  are  then  sewn  on,  and  the  embroi- 
dery is  edged  with  a  box-pleated  trill  and  fringed 
niching  of  the  satin.  Strong  silk  cord  and  bows 
of  satin  fringe  at  each  end  are  then  introduced 
hi  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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DETAIL  OF  FMUBOIDEBT. 


SQUARE-NETTED    ANTIMACASSAR. 


BT    MBS.    JAHB    WBATBB. 


Materials: — Boar*8-head  crochet  cottoa.  No.  10, 
and  knitting  cotton,  No.  4,  bone  meshes. 

The  foundation  of  this  antimacassar  is  in  square 
netting,  which  is  made,  as  manj  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  by  beginning  with  one  stitch 
only,  and  netting  two  in  that  one ;  then  turning 
the  work,  and  making  one  in  the  first  stitch  and 
two  in  the  second.  Again  turn  the  work,  and 
do  two  in  every  stitch  except  the  last,  in  which 
two  must  be  made.  This  last  row  must  be  re- 
peated until  the  extreme  width  is  attained,  which, 
n  this  case,  is  113  stitches.  The  triangular 
piece  now  made  is  one-half  the  antimacskssar. 
For  the  other  half,  instcakl  of  making  two  in  one 
at  the  end  of  the  row,  yon  will  net  the  last  two 
together  as  one.  It  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  as  far  as  the  decreasing  is  concerned, 
to  omit  the  last  stitch  at  the  end  of  the  row; 
but  the  edges  then  do  not  correspond  with  those 
of  the  first  part. 

When  the  square  is  finished,  let  it  be  washed, 
and  rinsed  in  starch  water ;  after  which  it  is  to 


be  pinned  neatly  on  a  pillow  to  dry,  and  it  wiU 
then  be  much  easier  to  dam,  the  holes  having 
taken  the  proper  square  form. 

T?ie  Border f  which  must  now  be  done,  is  very 
simple.  With  the  same  mesh  as  you  haye  used 
for  the  square,  do  two  rounds.  Then  with  the 
three-quarter  inch  mesh  do  one  round  thus — 
4-  5  stitches  in  one,  one  stitch  in  the  next,  -j- 
all  round. 

2nd.  With  the  small  mesh  net  a  stitch  on 
every  stitch  of  5.     Miss  the  single  one. 

8rd.  Same  mesh.  4  stitches  over  5.  Miss 
the  intervening. 

4th.  Same  mesh.  3  stitches  over  4.  ^liss 
the  loop  between. 

5th.  Same  mesh.  2  over  3.  Miss  the  loop 
between. 

The  darning  is  now  to  be  done  from  the  en- 
(praving.  The  extreme  coarseness  of  the  cotton 
employed  for  this  part  fills  it  up  rapidly,  and 
makes  it  look  very  well.  It  is  extremely  suit- 
able for  those  whose  sight  is  not  very  good. 
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EDITOR'S    TABLE, 


BDITOBIAL   OHIT-OHAT. 

"PWKBSON"  roE  1877.— We  call  attention  to  our  Proe- 
poctufl  for  1877,  to  bo  found  on  the  last  page  of  the  corer. 
Wo  claim,  there,  that  this  Hagaxine  ia  both  better  and  cheaper 
than  any  periodical  of  itg  kind.  Our  enormoofl  ediUon,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  lady's  book  in  the  world,  enables  as  to 
offer  "Peterson*'  at  these  nnprecedently  low  rates;  for  we 
find,  by  experience,  that  a  small  profit  on  a  large  dtcnla- 
tion  is  more  remuneratiTe  than  a  large  profit  on  a  smal^ 
one. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  Ote  priceefar  the  large  cbihe  are  redmeed 
to  meet  the  Hmee.  As  a  mle,  one  subscriber  less,  at  the  same 
price,  secnros  the  same  premiums  as  this  year ;  and  one  more 
subscriber,  at  the  lower  price.  Thus,  for  seren  subecribera, 
at  Sl/)7  each,  ($11.00  in  all,)  we  send  an  extra  copy  and  a 
"Comwallia,"  as  premiums:  heretofore  it  bas  taken  eight, 
at  $1.57,  ($12.50  in  all.)  Or  for  $1.60  each,  ($0.60  in  all,)  we 
send  six  copies,  with  both  an  extra  copy  and  an  engraving* 
as  premiums:  heretofore  it  required  $1.70  each,  ($8.50)  for 
five  subscribers.  We  send  eight  copieii  at$l  J50  each,  ($12.00.) 
and  an  extra  copy  for  premium :  heretofore  it  took  ten 
copies,  at  $1.50,  ($15.00  in  all,)  to  earn  the  same  premium. 
We  make  those  reductions  in  order  to  stimulate  the  getting 
up  of  large  clubs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  magazine  w£U  he  greatfy  improved 
In  1877,  as  announced  In  the  Prospectus:  more  reading 
given,  more  embellishments,  etc.,  etc.,  so  as  to  mako  it  bet- 
ter worthy  of  patronage  than  ever.  The  novels  and  stories 
for  next  year  will  be  particularly  fine.  As  for  our  colored 
fashion-plates,  they  will  be  unrivaled. 

Now  18  THB  TIME  TO  OCT  UP  CLum.  Everybody  will  sub- 
scribe for  "  Peterson,"  if  its  merits  are  fairiy  presented- 
The  beet  way  to  present  these  merits  is  to  exhibit  a  number. 
We  invite  oompari«)n.  Be  the  firtt  iu  the  JMd,  A  specimen 
will  be  sent,  gratis,  if  written  for. 

MoTHKn's  Dgpaxtkcnt.— During  the  coming  year.  Dr. 
Livetj',  who  has  for  five  years  continuously  contributed  to 
this  Department,  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles  upon  the 
"  Principles  of  Nursing,"  embracing  the  qualifications  of 
nunes,  their  duties,  responsibilities,  etc. ;  how  to  conduct 
the  sick  room,  and  all  matters  of  interest  appertaining 
thereto.  This  sutfjoct  is  Justly  claiming  merited  attention- 
Not  only  are  infants,  in  the  early  months  of  their  existence, 
often  sacrificed  by  imprudent  or  knavish  nurses,  but  not  a 
few  In  adult  life  are  so  neglected  or  illy  nursed,  as  to  ren- 
der unavailing  the  best-directed  elTorts  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant Some  of  these  erron  will  be  pointed  out,  as  the 
sutitjoct  Is  proceeded  with. 

"  Bew  Aif  d  Cheapv^.*'— The  Household  (N.H.)  Messenger 
only  echoes  the  opinions  of  hundreds  of  other  newspapers 
when  It  writes,  "  Whatever  mi^  be  said  of  other  magazines, 
this  only  can  be  said  of  Peterson's:  that  It  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  Ladies'  Magazine  in  the  world.** 

Rbxit  Eablt.— The  January  number  will  be  ready  by 
the  25th  of  Novemb?r,  and  will  be  a  miracle  of  beauty,  evon  \ 
f  jr  "  Peterson."  Thoao  who  sond  soonest  will  get  the  earliest 
and  best  impressions  of  its  superb  engravings. 

BnTTzn  Thaw  Nbtbh.— A  lady  write*:— "Tour  book 
it  heOer  thU  tfear  than  it  kan  eiter  been^  since  I  have  been 
reading  it,  which  is  for  fourtMO  or  ftfteen  years.    I  think 
it  perfectly  splendid." 
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PaxMnncs  to  SuwcszBXBa.— We  do  not,  as  our  old  fVieads 
know,  give  premiums  to  subscribers  to  induce  them  to  sub- 
scribe. But  we  do  better.  Let  us  explain.  We  put  all  we 
can  afford  into  the  Magazine  at  once,  instead  of  wasting  it 
in  outside  premiums.  Thus  the  improvements  for  next 
year,  including  the  increaaed  reading  matter,  will  cost  us 
more  than  if  wo  gave  every  subscriber  a  chromo.  Now, 
when  a  premium  is  given,  the  cost  of  it,  of  courae,  oomea 
out  of  the  periodical,  which  is  either  made  poorer  m  eoa* 
•egiMMoe,  or  else  is  offered  at  on  adoameed  price  more  than 
Bufflcient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  premium.  To  come 
down  to  facts,  no  magazine,  at  the  price  of  "Peter- 
son," gives  premiums:  those  that  do  give  premiuma, 
ask,  some  one  dollar,  some  two  dollars  more.  But,  in  ordsr 
to  oblige  ntbecribere^  who  wish  a  premium,  we  offer  to  send 
the  *•  Comwallis,"  or  any  other  of  our  unrivalled  engrav- 
ing8,/orJl/!y  cents  extra,  which  is  merely  the  cost  of  print* 
ing  a  single  impression.  By  this  plan,  which  loivea  room 
for  no  deception,  those  who  wish  only  a  magazine  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  a  picture  in  addition;  while  tliose  who 
wish  a  picture  as  well  aa  a  magazine,  get  U  for  the  mere 
coet  of  printing  the  impremon.  In  other  words, "  Peterson" 
and  the  "  Oornwallis"  can  be  had  for  two  dollars  and  a  half; 
while  other  magazinee,  Inferior  in  themsclvos,  and  ofiering 
inferior  pictures,  charge  three  dollars,  and  some  of  them 
four.  Club  subscribers  for  "Peterson,"  by  paying  fifly 
cents  extra,  can  lUso  have  the  "  Comwallia,"  or  any  other 
premium.  Whether  with  or  without  a  premium,  therefore, 
"  Peterson"  is  the  cheapest  and  best  of  its  kind,  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  the  world. 

Thx  FASHiom  IK  "  PrrE]t80x."r-A  tubacribor  asks  na 
why  our  fashions  are  so  much  better  than  those  in  other 
lady's  books.  We  answer  that  onr  principal  fashion-plate 
ought  to  be  handsomer  than  others ;  for  it  costs  us  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  more  than  if  we  lithographed  it,  as  onr 
rivals  do.  Then  the  designs  are  all  from  Worth,  or  other 
eminent  Parisian  modistes.  In  our  "Every-Day"  depart- 
ment. Illustrated  by  wood-engravings,  we  give  more  econo- 
mical costumes;  but  these  are  alao  late  Paris  deai^s;  and 
they  aro  described  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  made  up 
at  home.  The  cheaper  dresses,  given  in  other  magazines, 
aro  generally  fh>m  the  designs  of  third-rate  dress-makers  la 
Philadelphia  or  Now  York.  They  are  consequently  without 
atyle.    To  copy  them  is  a  sheer  waste  of  money. 

Two  ENQRAYXsrofl  7oB  A  CLxre.— It  will  be  seen,  from 
our  new  Prosjiectus,  that  when  persons  get.  up  clubs,  and 
become  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  of  the  Magazine,  they  can 
have.  Instead  of  it,  if  they  prefer^  two  of  our  premium  en- 
gravings for  1877,  or  the  "  Comwallia,"  and  any  former  one, 
or  two  of  any  of  our  former  ones. 

About  Sevektt-Five  TH0U8A!n>  Dollabb  were  spent,  in 
1876,  in  the  steel  engravings,  colored  steel  fashion-plates, 
oolored  Berlin  patterns,  and  other  IMnatrations  in  **  Peter* 
Bon."  This  Is  more  thim  any  other  lady's  book  ever  ex- 
pended, on  embellishmonta,  during  a  similar  period. 

TwEXTT  Paoxb  Mobk. — Thls  magazine  contains  twenty 
pages  more  of  reading  matter,  monthly,  than  any  magazine 
offered  at  the  same  price.  It  contains  also  moro  embellish- 
monts,  and  of  a  higher  quality.  Those  aro  the  ttmea  to 
inaiat  on  the  fUU  worth  of  your  tnoney. 
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Oum  PamiruM  E»oeati»o  tor  1877.— It  is  our  cuttom, 
a»  our  old  nibflcribera  know,  to  engimye,  •veiy  year,  a  Utfge- 
Bized  steel  plate,  for  framing,  at  a  ooet  of  from  one  to  two 
thousand  doIUrs,  as  a  premium  for  getting  up  certain  of  oar 
clubs.  Many  persons,  we  find,  prefer  such  a  premlnm, 
eren  to  an  extra  copy  of  the  magazine ;  while  othem  wish 
to  earn  both  an  extra  copy  and  an  engrarlng  for  fhunlng. 
The  plate  for  next  year  will  be  the  most  costly,  and  we 
think,  also,  the  best  we  hare  eTv'engrared.  The  subject 
is  the  •*  Surrender  of  Oom^^ji;^  The  engrarlng  is  of  the 
«me  size  as-Washlngiigg..  Adieu  to  His  Generals,"  (27 
Inches  by  20,)  and  Ja^ftgrtch-plcture  to  that,  the  most  popular 
published.  **The  Surrender  of  Corn- 
contains  portraits  of  Washington,  Bochambean, 
Lincoln,  O'Hara,  Lauzun,  Knox,  ete.,  ete.  As  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  unriraled.  Historical  pictures  are  the  highest  In 
rank,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  erer  painted.  It  won  the 
medal  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1876.  No  haunehotd  in  Ameriea 
thauJd  Im  teitkottt  U.  The  easiest  way  to  secure  it  is  to  get  up 
a  club  fbr  "  Petenon*'  for  1877. 

OVB  RtsucnoKS  TO  Clvm.— We  offer,  Ibr  1877,  it  will  be 
seen,  fire  copies  for  $8.00,  with  an  extra  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine for  a  premium,  to  the  person  who  gets  up  the  cluh. 
We  do  this  to  oblige  those  who  do  not  want  an  engraving. 
We  win  BtOl  send,  however,  if  desired,  both  an  extra  copy 
and  oni*  engraving,  (as  we  did  for  1876,)  for  a  club  of  five 
and  $8JiO.  Also,  for  $12.50,  we  will  send  eight  copies  and 
both  an  extra  copy  and  the  premium  engraving.  But,  if 
both  these  premiums  are  desired,  the  best  plan  will  he  to 
get  six  at  91.60,  (99.60  in  all,)  or  seven  at  91^7,  (911.00  in 
aU,)  or  nine  at  91.50,  ($13.50  in  all.)  Blther  of  these  clubs 
Is  much  cheaper  than  those  of  1876.  For  instance,  we  offer, 
for  1877,  both  an  extra  copy  and  the  **  Oomwallis,**  for  a 
club  of  six,  (99.60.)  For  this  year,  It  took  910.S0,  (six  at  91 .70 
each)  to  earn  the  same  premiums.  So  of  the  other  and  the 
larger  clubs. 

KoTiLTm  nr  Linoksiz.— The  new  collan  are  called 
"bibs;"  they  are  made  cf  fine  white  organdy  muslin,  cut 
straight  round  the  throat,  the  frx>nt  arranged  In  plaits  and 
edged  with  laoe.  The  Pompadour  Iknchon  is  replacing  the 
mob  and  Corday  caps  for  indoor  head-dresses ;  it  is  a  fon- 
chon  square  of  lace,  with  ends  that  are  passed  under  the 
chin,  and  are  fastened  on  the  left  side  with  a  row  of  ribbon. 
The  popular  combination  of  blue  and  red  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  pretty  head-dresses.  The  new  Pompadour  bows,  for 
wearing  on  square-cut  bodices,  aro  sold  in  sets  of  three ; 
they  are  large,  and  made  of  lace,  and  there  la  a  flower  In 
the  centre  of  each. 

Latb  Houb«,  as  a  rule,  an  very  nnfiivoFable  to  good 
looks.  Women  who,  firom  either  necessity  or  choice,  spend 
moet  of  the  day  in  bed,  and  the  night  in  work  or  dissipa^ 
tion,  have  always  a  pale,  foded  complexion  and  dark-rim- 
med, wearied  eyes.  But  too  much  sleep  is  almost  as  hnrtftil 
as  too  little,  and  Is  sure  to  give  the  person  unwholesome  ftt. 
Begnlar  hours  and  fresh  air,  every  day,  are  the 


OcB  PATTzairs.— Says  a  lady,  sending  a  club,  **  Every  one 
is  deUghted  with  *Petoison,'  espedally  with  the  patterns.'' 
Now,  these  patterns  cost  us  thonsandaofdoUan  every  year, 
and  thii  i$  the  only  mngaxinn  that  gmm  Asm. 

Coxis  Pbomptlt.— **  I  am  much  pleased  with  Uie  maga- 
zine,*' writes  a  subscriber  for  1876,  **  espedaUy  aa  it  oimiys 
comet  90  prompOif," 

*«I  FzLT  Low."— "A  lady  wiiteat  «I  did  withoot  the 
magazine  this  year,  and  felt  lost."  Yexy  wisely,  she  sub- 
scribes for  1877. 
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Beenf-Daif  Topiet.  A  Book  of  Brtefi.  B^  J.  Q.  EoOand.  1 
vol.,  12  mo.  Ktw  York:  ScHbner,  Armdrong  &  Cb.— This  is 
a  oollectioa  of  fugitive  articles,  mostly  short  ones,  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  magazine  of  which  Dr.  Holland 
is  one  of  the  editors.  They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jocts,  such  as  Culture,  (Mtidsm,  Literature  and  Literary 
Hen,  Preadiers  and  Preaching,  Amusements,  Christian 
Practice,  the  Church  of  the  Future,  ete.,  etc  Sound  com- 
mon sense,  expressed  In  clear,  unaffected  Knglish,  is  their 
dirtinguishlng  characteristic.  The  paper  on  Literature 
and  Literary  Hen  is  especially  noteworthy.  We  advise  all 
who  Uiink  of  becoming  aathon  to  read  it.  The  volume  is 
handsomely  printed. 

JIfjrcy  PfcflWc*»f  Choic:  No  Xams  Beriw.  1  w2.,  12  mo. 
Botton :  Bobertt  Brotken.— It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  review 
the  publications  of  this  firm,  for  they  are  invariably  good  as 
literary  productions.  We  think  we  never  knew  an  indifferent 
work  with  their  imprint.  The  story  before  us  is  the  first 
of  a  new  series  they  have  begun,  and  they  carflt  the  "No 
Name  Series,"  because  the  novels  are  to  appear  anony- 
mously. The  idea  Is  a  good  one,  for,  apart  from  everything 
else,  it  stimulates  curiosity.  We  may  add,  that,  if  the  tales 
that  are  to  follow  "  Heroy  Fhilbrick's  Choice,"  prove  to  be 
as  excellent  as  It,  the  series  will  have  a  great  success. 

The  Official  Ouide-BwA  to  PkOadelphia.  Bg  Thompeon 
WeeteoU.  HbuinUed  with  neartg  One  Hundred  Engravinge.  I 
voL^  12  mo.  PhOada :  Porter  A  Cbotea.— When  the  first  edition 
of  this  work  appeared,  we  spoke  of  It  as  the  best  of  its  kind 
we  had«ever  seen.  The  public  verdict  has  ftaUy  sustained 
our  opinion.  There  have  been  several  edllions,  amounting 
in  all  to  ten  thousand,  and  the  demand  goes  on  Increasing. 
The  rare  qualifications  of  the  editor  for  his  task  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  success,  though  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  the  book  Is  illustrated  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it  also. 

EdtM.  Bff  Mre.  Hemry  Wood.  lvoL,Bvo.  PhOada :  T. 
B.PeUnen  A  Broth«Te.--Th\B  is  a  new  and  powprfbl  story, 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  **  East  Lynne."  Hrs.  Wood, 
in  her  own  peculiar  walk,  la  without  a  rival.  She  has  the 
foculty  of  arresting  and  retaining  the  attention  of  the  reader 
In  a  remarkable  degree:  hence  her  novels  are  always  ab- 
sorbing, and  once  begun,  cannot  be  laid  down  till  finished 

Bdf-Made.  By  Mn.  R  D.  R  N.  Southworih  1  vol.,  12  mo. 
PkOada:  T.  B.  Peterton  A  Brolher$.—'We  have  here  a  new 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  ever  published. 
It  Is  a  sequel  to  **  Ishmael,"  and  the  two  have  had  a  success 
almost  unparaleled,  even  for  Hrs.  Southworth's  fictions. 
The  demand  still  continues  unabated.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound. 

The  Slranger^e  lUxutraUd  Gnid»-Book  to  PhOadelpkla.  1  vol., 
16  mo.  PftOada :  J.  B.  UppiaeoU  A  Ot>.— This  cheap  and 
handsome  little  volume  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  a 
very  good  general  description  of  Philadelphia,  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  and  other  things  about  this  dty  interest- 
ing to  a  stranger. 

The  Bktol  BmrnOm.  £^  Jfte  Pwdoe.  1  w»L,  8  m.  PU- 
laia:  T.  B.  Petereon  A  Brother:— ThiM  is  a  good,  old-fiir 
shioned  love-story,  such  a  one  as  our  mothers  deUghted  In. 
In  reading  It,  one  forgets^  for  the  time,  the  worries  of  llfb, 
and  lives  again,  as  in  youth,  in  the  regions  of  romance. 

Thomm  Wktgfleld,  Onrate.  By  George  Maedonald,  LL.  D. 
IvoLtl&mo.  New  York:  G.BotOodgeABone.-'lSointMrlj  no 
meritorious  as  aorae  of  this  author's  earlier  novels.  Like 
BUck,  the  writer  of  **  The  Princess  of  Thule,"  Haodonald 
■oeras  to  be  foiling  off. 

(Mng  2b  The  Bad.  Bff.Bkimnd  Taiet.  1  voL,  8mo.  Botton: 
W,  T.  QUIA  Ob.— A  very  inferior  novel,  hardly  worthy  es^on 
ot  Yates,  though  he  is,  at  best,  only  second-rate. 
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OUR  ABM-GHAIR. 
Optsnom  OF  thk  Pmoi.— The  newspapers,  one  and  all, 
prononnce  this  magaxine,  **  the  cheapest  and  the  best.**  It 
i  1  as  well  to  mention  this,  when  canvaasing  for  subscribers. 
Says  the  WilUamstown  (Ky.)  Senttnel:  "The  most  accept* 
able  ladies*  magazine  In  the  land;  the  fashion-plates  are 
Ruperb/*  Says  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Record :  "  As  a 
foshion-magacine,  it  is  the  cheapest  printed  in  America; 
every  lady  should  hare  it;  it  is  overflowing  with  every- 
thing that  could  please."  Says  the  Mechanicsboxg  (Pa.) 
Journal;  "It  blooms  with  a  freshness  peculiar  to  itaelf; 
what  the  careful  housewife,  or  devotee  to  fashion,  cannot 
find  in  it,  is  hardly  worth  having.''  The  QreenvlUe  (Ala.) 
Alabamlan  says:  "  It  is  wonderful  that  a  magadne  so  ex- 
cellent, can  be  Aimished  at  such  a  low  price.**  Bays  the 
Lewfstown  (Pa.)  Democrat:  **  lU  fkshions  are  exqnisita,  its 
nmbellishments  superb,  and  its  stories  always  the  beet  to  be 
had."    Finally,  the  Oataaanqua  (Pa.)  Valley  Record  says: 

It  geU  heUer  and  better,  and  dvoay*  keep$  ito  pronOam."  Hun- 
dreds of  similar  notices  have  been  received;  but  we  can 
spare  roonl  only  for  these  few.    As  the  newspapers  see  all 

the  other  magazines,  such  praise  is  impartial. 

ADVEBTisncKKTS  inserted  in  this  Magazine  at  reasonable 
prices.  **  Peterson*"  has  had,  for  twenty  yean,  an  average 
circulation,  greater  and  longer  continaed  than  any  in  the 
world.  It  goes  to  every  county,  village,  and  cross-roads, 
and  is  therefore  the  boflt  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States.  Address  Petskson's  Maoazikk,  Philadelphia. 

Back  Nukbsss  of  this  Maojlziks  can  always  be  supplied 
by  the  publisher.  If  news-dealers  say  they  cannot  got  them, 
it  is  because  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  order  them, 
la  such  cases,  write  to  us,  and  we  will  ftimlsh  them 

Clxtb  SirBfloaiBiBS  for  1877  may  secure  the  premium  en- 
graving, "  Oornwallis,"  if  they  wish  it,  by  remitting  fifty 
cents  extra  each.  This  is  a  nominal  price,  and  hence  the 
offt-r  is  confined  strictly  to  subscribers  to  "  Peterson.*' 

ArrsB  UBiKO  Laixd's  "  Bloom  of  Youth**  the  skin  will 
have  a  fresh,  clear,  and  beautiflil  appearance,  entirely  trw 
from  tan,  freckles,  and  such  blemishes.  Bold  at  all  drug- 
gists everywhere  in  the  United  States. 


THE   FLOWKB-OARDKN 
BT   «.    «.   XZXFOXB. 
WOBX  FOa  DZCXKBXa.  _«    ^r«*.>, 

frort,  brfir.  buUdlng  .  ««,  i«i»»»  «>«»  i^*°  tS^JlW  «» 
^>en^  «,d  pour  cold  «»«  .«r  tb«n.    If  •"y**'»°«  ^^ 

tor  »  day  or  two.    ProkJMErf  «!»«•>•»'*"  *""   ^"^^.  • 

possibly  a  good  deal  of  the 
saiw  them;  but  I  have  had 
severely  with  frost,  and  saved  them  by 


to    l>o    ciat  off  t» 

nSaS^ 
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BT  ABRAM.  LIVSZKT,  K.  S. 

No.  XII.— AoanxsTS,  Poisoxxn  Wouxns,  xro.— Ookoludid. 

The  Juvenile  disciples  of  "  Isaak  Walton*'  often  return 
home  from  their  piscatorial  pursuits  with  a  hook  in  some 
part  of  the  hand.  Let  no  attempts  be  made  to  pull  it  out 
or  backward  through  the  opening  made.  But  having  snip- 
pod  off  the  shank,  push  the  barbed  point  on  and  outward 
throagh  the  skin,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  of  ingress. 
If  the  mother,  or  other  person,  ha8n*t  nerve  enough  to  do 
this,  then  a  physician,  with  a  very  delicate,  sharp*pointed 
bistoury,  must  cut  around  the  barb  and  extract  it. 

PoiflONXD  WouXM.— The  most  serious  of  all  wounds  of 
this  class,  are  those  caused  by  a  rabid  dog,  resulting  in  what 
is  technically  called  hydrophobiar-4i  cure  of  which,  after  it 
has  declared  itself,  is  not  recognized  by  the  regular  fkculty 
as  ever  having  been  eifeeted. 

We  have  some  views  on  this  point,  which  we  nnay  yet  lay 
before  the  readers  of  **  Peterson.**    We  have  no  room  for 


Hyacinths  an©  Txtups  in  thx  House. — Hjraci. 
tulips  blossom  well  in  the  house  in  winter,  and  X  would  aA- 
vise  all  who  can  to  try  a  few  of  each.     Take  amaU  pots,  anJ 
fill  with  good  compost,  planting  tulips  an  inch  under  th© 
soil,  and  only  pressing  hyacinths  into  It.     Then  set  away 
in  a  dark  place,  where  It  is  not  very  cold,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  for  the  roots  to  grow.  When  they  hare  atartod  weB 
bring  to  the  warmth  and  light,  and  in  a  Tei7  ahoxt  tixa« 
the  leaves  will  break,  and  about  as  soon  as  yoo  see  them 
you  will  discover  flower4>nds.    A  dozen  byacintha,  plaated 
In  a  pan,  and  covered  with  moss,  are  very  ornamental  when 
in  bloom,  and  their  dolightftil  fragrance  will  flH  tbe  reoa 
all  through  their  season  of  flowering.    It  is  a  good  plan  to 
pot  a  few  at  different  times,  to  keep  up  a  sucoeeaion  of  thea 
during  the  winter.  They  are  very  easily  flowered,  and  vfaea 
done  blooming  can  be  set  aside  until  spring,  and  plaatad 
out  to  raise  others  frx>m.    Hyacinths  are  oft^an  grown  a 
glasses,  with  water  for  their  roots  to  spread  in,  but  I  do  zwt 
like  them  in  that  way  as  well  as  in  pots. 

Snow-drops  and  eroci  can  be  flowered  in  baskets  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  are  delightfnl  winter  ornaments. 

Dioentra,or  bleeding-heart,  can  also  be  brought  into  bios' 
som  in  the  house,  in  the  winter,  and  its  long,  pink  and 
white  sprays  of  bloom  are  elegant  enough  for  any  parlor. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  along  vrith  as  regards  treatment,  aad 
adapts  itself  to  the  houss  with  all  the  grace  imaginable.  It 
needs  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  quite  a  large  pot  for  iti 
spreading,  succulent  roots.  The  greatest  danger  is  in  forcing 
it  into  a  weak  and  spindling  growth,  but  this  can  be  avoided 
by  keeping  it  in  a  cooler  place. 

Among  all  spring  flowers,  not  one  is  superior,  for  house- 
flowering,  to  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Its  rich  green  leaves 
and  delicate,  drooping  bells  of  purest  white,  are  unexcelled, 
for  grace  and  simple  loveliness.  A  cluster  of  ftiehlss,  and  s 
spray  of  lily  of  the  valley,  with  one  of  its  own  leaves  In  s 
little  crystal  vase,  made  one  of  the  most  beautUhl  bonqnett 
I  saw  last  winter. 


Kext  month  we  shall  begin  our  sariss  of  artielss  <m  the 
"  Principles  Of  Kursing."  We  give  this  short  article,  this 
month,  only  to  remind  our  readers  of  eur  continued  in- 
terest In  their  behalt 


CHRISTMAS   GAMES. 

Oxosi  Qvxsnoxs  axdCxookxd  Axswkbs.— All  theplayen 
must  sit  In  a  circle;  one  of  them  commences  by  wUsperlng 
a  question  to  her  right-hand  neighbor,  who  answers  her; 
she  then  goes  on  to  whisper  to  her  right-hand  neighbor  In 
the  same  manner,  only  asking  a  different  question ;  when 
it  has  gone  all  round  the  drde,  the  first  one  oommencss  by 
stating  aloud  the  question  her  left-hand  neighbor  asked, 
and  the  answer  her  right*hand  neighbor  gave  her.  I  will 
give  you  an  example: 

FxxBT  Px.ATXX.~ATe  you  fond  of  dancing? 

Skooxd  Platxx.— Ko,  It  makes  me  so  hot.  Are  you  food 
of  eating  ices? 

Txixn  Platxx.— Tes,  partlenlariy  at  partlsi  An  you 
fond  of  reading  books  ? 

FxxsT  Platkx.— Tes,  I  like  a  good  one. 

When  this  has  gone  round, 

Fixn  PLATXx.-~The  question  asked  me«M,  «Arr  yon 
fond  of  reading  ?**  the  answer  was,  **  No,  Itmskes msso  bet** 

SxooxD  Platxx.— The  question  asked  me  «s,  **  Are  ytio 
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fond  of  dancing  7**  the  anawer  was,  **Tes,  partlcnUrlr  at 

Thzsd  Plato.— The  qneitlon  asked  was,  "Are  yon  fond 
of  eating  ices?"  the  answer  was,  ''Yes,  I  like  a  good  one.** 
From  this  example  yon  will  see  what  fan  can  be  made  ont 
of  this. 

Ths  Bouquxt.— In  this  game  one  little  girl  has  to  be  a 
Flower  Merchant;  each  player  must  choose  the  name  of  a 
flower  for  herself;  which  she  mast  whisper  to  the  flower 
merchant,  who  most  write  them  down.  One  player  most 
be  the  Tlower  Buyer.  The  flower  merchant  then  asks  the 
bayer  to  choose  fh>m  the  flowers. 

One  to  gather. 

One  to  pick  to  pieces. 

One  to  keep. 

To  the  one  gathered,  the  merchant  most  say  something 
pretty;  to  the  one  pulled  to  pieces  something  rery  mde; 
and  to  the  one  kept  must  be  given  something— a  kiss,  a 
slap,  a  marble,  an  orange,  an  apple;  in  fact,  anything  that 
can  be  thought  of.  If  the  buyer  is  clerer,  this  game  can 
be  made  rery  amusing. 

Shabows  nt  Btsoinss. — A  white  sheet  mnst  be  hung  up 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  Shadow-seeker  must  sit  on 
the  ground  opposite.  There  must  be  only  one  light  in  the 
room,  and  that  mnst  be  placed  behind  the  shadow-seeker. 
The  rest  of  the  players  must  disguise  themselres  u  much 
as  they  can ;  ttioy  most  then  throw  their  shadows  on  the 
sheet  by  passing  between  the  shadow-«eeker,  who  must 
guess  who  it  is.  If  she  looks  behind,  she  must  pay  a  for< 
feit  If  she  guesses  whose  shadow  it  is,  that  one  becomes 
shadow-seeker  in  place  of  the  other  player,  and  pays  a  forfeit 
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4^  Every  Beeeipl  in  this  Cooh-Book  hat  been  feated  hy  a 
praetieal  hou$eheeper. 

ITEATS. 

JMUd  2\irt«y.— Wash  the  turkey  In  tepid  water,  and  rub 
It  all  orer  with  lemon-Juice.  Then  put  it  into  a  sauce-pan 
fhll  of  boiling  water,  with  a  large  piece  of  butter,  a  couple 
of  onions,  a  head  of  celery,  some  sliced  carrots,  a  bundle  of 
parsley  and  sweet  herbs,  whole  pepper,  mace,  cloves,  and 
salt  to  taste.  Let  it  boll  slowly,  and  remove  caroftilly  any 
scum  that  may  arise  Serve  with  oyster  sauce,  or  apur/"^  of 
celery  made  as  follows :  Boll  two  or  three  heads  of  celery 
in  salted  water,  with  a  bundle  of 'sweet  heihs,  and  some 
whole  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  When  thoroughly  done, 
pass  them  through  a  halr-sleve;  molt  a  piece  of  butter  in 
a  sauce-pan.  Mix  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  with  it,  then  add 
the  celery  pulp;  stir,  and  dilute  to  the  proper  consistency 
with  milk  or  cream. 

Pigeon  Pfe,— Take  six  young  pigeons.  After  they  are 
drawn,  trussed,  and  singed,  stuff  them  with  the  chopped 
liven,  mixed  with  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  small  piece 
of  batter.  Gover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  rather  small 
pieoesof  beef.  On  the  beef  put  a  thin  layerof  chopped  parsley 
and  mushrooms.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt  Over  this 
place  the  pigeons.  Between  each  put  the  yolk  of  a  hard- 
boiled  egg.  Add  some  brown  sance  or  gravy.  Oover  with 
pnff  paste,  and  bake  the  pie  for  an  hour  and  a  halt 

Apper-PM.— Take  four  pounds  of  lean  pork ;  parinrfl,  and 
cut  it  in  rather  small  pieces ;  take  half  a  pint  of  cassareep ; 
mix  it  with  the  water  in  which  the  pork  was  boiled,  so  aa 
to  make  gravy  sufficient  to  cover  the  meat;  add  fresh  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste;  boil  well  together,  but  be  careftil  it  doea 
not  bum.  Any  kind  of  meat  (except  mutton)  and  poultry 
may  be  used  to  replenish  the  pepper-pot,  and  It  must  be 
warmed  every  day,  or  It  will  not  keep.  The  meat  mnst  be 
well  covered  with  gravy,  and  plenty  of  salt  must  bo  usod. 


OibeUMe  of  BaMtiU.—Cnt  two  young  rabbits  into  Joints; 
cut  also  half  a  pound  of  streaked  bacon  into  dice.  Fry  the 
bacon  in  butter,  in  a  stew-pan,  then  put  in  the  pieces  of 
rabbits.  When  slightly  browned,  add  a  good  spoonfbl  of 
flour.  Mix  well,  and  moisten  with  rather  more  than  a 
pint  of  water.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  When  be< 
ginning  to  boll,  skim  well ;  add  fifty  button  onions,  and 
a  few  button  mushroocu.  Let  it  simmer  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  take  out  the  pieces  of  rabbit,  which  dre»<9  In  pyra> 
mid  upon  a  dish.  Let  the  sauce  boil,  keeping  it  stirred 
until  the  onions  are  quite  tender,  and  the  snnce  thick 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  spoon,  wheu  add  a 
little  coloring,  pour  over  the  rabbit,  and  serve. 


OkrldmoM  Atddbig.— Thrcc-qnartera  of  a  pound  of  flour 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  broad-crumbs,  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  suet  flnely  chopped,  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned 
two  pounds  of  currants,  one  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound 
of  mixed  peel  (candied),  two  ounces  of  chopped  almonds, 
one  teaspoonftil  of  mixed  spice,  four  eggs,  two  tcaspoonftxls 
of  baking  powd(>r,  (which  should  be  mixed  with  the  flour,) 
two  tablesixwnsAil  of  molasses,  mixed  with  a  little  warm 
water,  one  large  wlne-glassftil  of  either  rum  or  brandy. 
Mix  all  together,  and  add  cold  water  to  make  It  of  the  pro- 
per consistency.  Boll  in  a  cloth  for  twelve  hours;  or,  if 
made  into  two  puddings,  boil  them  six  to  seven  hours. 

Small  Cold  Puddinga^—Qnte  the  rind  of  a  lemon  Into  a 
pint  of  cream,  or  new  milk.  Let  it  Just  boil  and  strain  it. 
When  cool,  beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the 
above,  with  crushed  lump-sugar  to  sweeten  it  Pour  the 
mixture  into  six  cups,  aad  steam  for  half  an  hour.  Kext 
day  turn  out,  and  garnish  with  currant-Jelly  or  other  pre- 
serret. 

CAKKS. 

A  Mod  ExeenmU  Recipe  for  Pound  CaJce.^Vxxi  two  pounds 
of  pounded  sugar  into  a  basin.  Break  sixteen  eggs,  put  the 
yolks  to  the  sugar,  the  whites  into  a  clean  basin,  two  pounds 
of  butter  put  Into  a  stew-pan  merely  to  melt.  Prepare  two 
pounds  of  flour,  and  two  pounds  of  mixed  tmlt.  Proceed 
with  a  wooden  spoon  to  work  the  yolks  and  sugar  a  quarto 
of  an  hour.  Whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  then  gently 
stir  them  to  the  sugar ;  pour  the  butter  in,  then  the  fniit 
and  flour,  stirring  g.^ntly  all  tne  time.  This  cake  requires 
to  be  beaten  quite  half  an  hour.  It  must  be  put  Into  a 
sharp  oven. 

Cftriitmas,  e/r  TvieMds  Oake.—'P\mct  one  pound  of  fireeh 
butter  in  a  pan.  Keep  it  near  the  fire  till  melted ;  stir  into 
it  one  pound  of  powdered  loaf-eugar,  a  good  tablospoonfol 
each  of  beaten  all<«pice  and  dnnamon.  By  degrees  put  in 
the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  their  whites,  separately,  whisked 
to  a  froth ;  add  one  pound  candied  citron-peel,  sliced  thin, 
two  pounds  currants,  cleaned  and  dried,  two  ounces  of 
blanched  sweet  almonds,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and 
fbur  ounces  of  brandy.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  bake  It 
for  three  hoars. 

fVendk  AnMM&es.— Half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
two  ounoes  <^  Ioaf-«agar,  two  ounces  of  flour,  two  eggs. 
Put  milk,  butter  and  sugar  Into  a  sauce-pan  to  dissolve  (not 
boil ;)  beat  eggs  and  flour  together  till  quite  smooth ;  then 
add  the  other  Ingredients,  and  mix  well.  Divide  this  quan- 
tity, and  put  It  iB  four  saueen  to  bake  for  twenty  minutes. 
Lay  two  pan-cakes  on  a  dish,  and  spread  preserve  over. 
Oover  them  with  the  other  two  pan-cakes.    Serve  very  hot. 

TmAridge  O^otst.— Bub  six  ounces  of  butter,  quite  smooth 
Into  one  pound  of  flour ;  then  mix  In  six  ounces  of  sugar. 
Beat  and  strain  two  eg^r^  ^^^  malaa  the  above  into  a  paste. 
Boll  it  out  very  thin,  and  cut  It,  with  the  top  of  a  glass,  Into 
cakes.  Prick  them  with  a  fork,  and  cover  with  caraways, 
or  glass  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  a  little  whlta 
sugar  over  them.    Bake  them  In  a  moderate  oven. 
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MUOXLIJLXCOUS  TABLS  B£CEIFTS. 

Cooking  Eggt. — Frmch  way.  Boil  four  eggd  ten  miDut<«, 
one  egg  fire  minutes.  Take  yolk  of  latter ;  mix  with  salt, 
pepper,  a  tableapoonful  of  oil,  and  dessertspoonful  of  vine 
gar.  Cut  the  hard  eggs  into  slices,  and  serve  hot,  with 
abore  sauce  poured  over  them.  Some  prefer  melted  butter, 
with  pepper  and  salt  as  a  sauce.  Inverneat  Eggs. — Boil  eggs 
hard,  take  off  shells,  moke  forcemeat,  with  porslej,  thjme, 
bread-cnunbs,  pepper,  salt,  dripping,  or  batter,  chopped 
anchoTT,  and  a  beat-up  egg.  Cover  the  hard  eggs  with 
this  forcemeat,  roll  in  flour,  try  light-brown,  and  serve  with 
gravj. 

Oai'M^al  AMTidpe.— Set  some  water  on  the  Are,  and  when 
it  boib  pat  in  some  salt;  stir  in  vary  gndually  some  oat- 
meal ;  let  it  boil  about  half  an  hour,  stirring  all  the  time. 
It  should  be  quite  smooth,  and  of  the  consistency  of  hasty 
podding.    Serve  in  soap  plates  with  milk  or  cream. 
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FlO.     I.— WaLKIMO-DSBM    or    VlOLV-CiOIiOBKD    POPUH, 

trimmed  in  firont  with  several  rows  of  narrow  ruffles,  and 
at  the  back  with  wider  flounces.  The  doak  is  of  black  cloth, 
heavtiy  braided,  and  trimmed  with  tar.  Black  velvet  bon- 
net, with  black  feather  and  violet  ribbon  trimmings. 

Fia.  II. — CAaBiAox-DBESs  or  Gbat  and  Black  Striped 
Silk. — ^The  flounce  is  composed  of  alternate  plaitings  of 
block  silk,  and  of  the  gray  and  black  striped  silk;  the  over* 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  several  bias  bonds  of  plain  black  silk, 
and  the  large  pockets  are  also  ornamented  with  it.  Bather 
tight-fitting  basque,  of  very  dark-gray  cloth,  trimmed  with 
for ;  large  loose  sleeves.  Bonnet  of  gray  felt,  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  red  roses. 

Fio.  Tii.— WALKiiro-DBK8S  or  Mtbtli-Okexn  Caiikl*»- 
Haib,  trimmed  with  several  rows  of  black  braid ;  the  dol- 
man is  also  trimmed  with  braid  and  black  tar.  White  felt 
bonnet,  trimmed  vrlth  myrtle-green  feathers  and  velvet. 

Fio.  IV.— Ball-Drms  or  SuLPnrB-CoLOBED  Silk.— The 
opera  cloak  is  of  rose-colored  cashmere,  lln(*d  with  white 
quilted  satin,  trimmed  with  white  and  gold  fringe,  and  or- 
namented with  gold  embroidery.  Boses  and  white  plume 
in  the  hair. 

Fio.  v.- HonnB-DBBBS  or  Blub  Cashmibx,  over  a  black 
silk  skirt,  trimmed  «ith  one  scant  ruffle,  headed  by  a  Mas 
band,  edged  on  either  side  by  narrow  knife^laiting.  The 
over*dreSB  is  of  the  princess  shape,  fastening  on  the  left  side 
diagonally,  and  cut  in  sharp  points,  wbieh  fall  open  in 
fh>nt  The  back  is  also  lb  sharp  points,  and  the  whole  Is 
trimmed  with  bine  fringe,  with  a  small  qnantity  of  black 
In  it.  Bosette  bows  of  black  illk  fltsten  np  the  slight  puf- 
fing ftt  the  back. 

FXO.    Tl.       ThB    FBOMT    AlTD  BaCK  •»  A  BlAOK  VbLTBT 

Palxiot,  trimmed  with  lace  and  pheasants*  feathen.  This 
paletot  partially  fits  the  figore,  and  is  long  sod  square  in 
front,  and  short  at  the  back,  where  it  is  trimsMd  with  fea- 
thers and  laoe,  stopping  at  the  ilda  with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 
Feather  bordering  endrdes  the  throat,  and  the  coflb  are 
omamanted  with  lace  and  bows. 

Fm.  tii.  Thx  Front  Ajn»  Baok  ov  a  Palctot  or 
Htetlb-Obbkn  C&oth,  trimmed  with  ftir.  It  is  almost 
tight-fitting,  with  a  kind  of  basque  at  the  back,  and  Is 
trimmed  with  fur  and  wide  myrtl^green  ribbon. 

Gestkbal  Bxmabks.— We  give,  also,  a  ficha  of  black 
crepe-de-chene,  which  may  be  trimmed  with  fringe  or  lace, 
and  is  a  pretty  addition  to  a  house-dress  of  a  cold  winter 
day ;  it  is  very  dressy  made  in  lifter  colors.  The  cuirass 
waist,  which  we  also  give,  is  made  of  rows  of  ribbon-relvet, 
and  black  guipure-laoe.  The  bridal  head-dress  is  composed 
of  orange  blossoms  and  white  Jessamine,  with  a  long  and 
wide  tullo  velL    The  hat  Is  of  brown  felt,  with  a  pofflng 


under  the  rim  of  brown  silk,  and  is  trimmed  with  bows  of 
brown  ribbon  and  a  wing ;  and  the  bonnet  is  of  black  vel- 
vet, trimmed  with  ootrich-feathen  and  tea-roses,  and  tied 
loosely  under  the  chin  with  black  strings. 

Long  Waists,  as  stated  before,  are  universal,  and  long 
dresses,  even  for  the  street,  are  worn.  We  wish  that  wc 
could  chronicle  othen»'ise  as  to  the  latter,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  untidy  than  these  sweeping  skirts,  or  more  iDcon- 
venient  to  handle,  if  the  wearer  is  too  neaf  to  let  them 
trail.  Clooks,  Jackets  and  dolmans  are  also  all  lengthening, 
and  the  newest  bonnets  are  higher  than  ever.  No  one  style 
is  absolute,  except  that  all  dresses  must  bo  tight-fitting  in 
fVont,  long^waisted,  and  long  in  the  skirt.  We  have,  how- 
ever. Just  seen  some  of  the  newest  importations  fh>m  Paris, 
and  they  all  show  quite  different  styles :  some  exceedingly 
plain,  with  but  little  drapery  and  little  trimming;  others 
not  so  very  much  draped,  but  properly  trimmed  with 
flounces,  fringes,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  groat  license  is  al- 
lowed, the  object  being  to  suit  the  particular  figure.  The 
ooat-basqoe,  which  is  represented  in  the  firvt  figure  of  the 
Kovember  number,  is  one  of  the  newest  of  Worth's  crea- 
tions ;  it  is  very  much  worn  in  Paris  for  hoose-dressss,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  looking  well,  made  of  almost  any  ma- 
terial. 

Thx  Bedikootx,  which  is  made  after  the  modd  of  a 
man's  overcoat,  is  very  popular,  also.  It  does  not  fit  the 
figure  close,  and  it  is  dightly  wadded.  It  i«  douUe-breasted, 
has  two  square  tails  at  the  back,  pockets  on  the  hips, 
and  velvet  ravers.  It  is  made  in  bottle-green  cloth, 
or  slate-gray  cloth:  the  ravers  are  of  velvet,  to  mateh. 
These  redingotes  are  not  made  nniformly,  for  they  liu- 
ten  in  three  different  ways.  Sometimes  they  are  but- 
toned high  in  the  neck,  and  then  they  have  a  velvet 
collar;  others  open  partially  at  the  throat,  with  two  largo 
•hawl-shaped  revers,  while  a  third  style  is  to  Oaten  them 
slantwise,  with  a  wide  velvet  band  crossing  the  figure.  The 
basques  which  button  down  the  back  are  only  worn  by 
quite  young  people. 

The  Undeb-Skibtb  are  neceasarily  but  little  trimmed 
when  the  over-dresses  are  made  so  long,  and  the  large 
tounour  or  bustle  is  not  at  all  worn.  All  kinds  of  woolen 
goods  are  popular;  in  fact,  they  are  more  worn  than  entire 
suits  of  silk.  The  silk  and  woolen  goods,  combined  together, 
are  very  fashionable. 

Fbinoxs  have  increased  in  proportions ;  they  are  now  po 
deep  and  of  suck  elaborate  patterns,  that  capes,  fichus,  and 
tabliers  are  made  entirely  of  chenille  fringe.  The  Moorish 
fringes,  which  are  netted  and  have  tassels  introduced  in 
the  meshes,  and  are  made  entirely  of  sewing  silk,  are  fre- 
quently six  inches  deep. 

Boxxbts  are  usually  dose-fitting  to  the  head,  hot  this 
style  is  not  becoming  to  all  fkces.  Great  latitude  is  allowed, 
therefl>re,  and  we  see  many  of  the  new  bonnets  much  mora 
round  and  open. 


GHILDBEN'S    FASHIO  NS. 

Fio.  i.  Bot's  Dbxss  or  Navt  Blub  Twbbd,  made  with 
kilt  plaits,  and  fastened  around^ the  waist  with  a  broad  rib- 
bon of  navy-bine ;  large  tweed  Jack<»t ;  navy-blue  fdt  hat. 

Fia.  II.  Bot'8  Coat  or  Gbat  ViMta^  gathered  la  at  tbe 
back  by  a  buttoned  belt,  rather  close-fitting  in  fh)nt.  Gray 
felt  hat 

Fio.  in.  GiBL*8  Bbbsb  or  Vabix  Louise  Casbicxbs. — 
It  is  plain-fitting  in  fbont,  and  tifmmed  vrith  two  rovrs  of 
buttons  the  entire  length.  At  the  back  the  skirt  Is  gathered 
on  to  t^e  waist,  which  is  plain,  and  rather  dose-fitting. 
The  cuffs  are  trimmed  only  with  braid.  The  pocket  is  or- 
nameuted  with  a  tall  ribbon  bow,  and  is  attached  by  a  rib- 
bon, which  passes  orer  the  left  shoulder  and  ondar  tha 
right  arm. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below, 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time* 

Please  return  promptly. 


